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LETTER    OF   TRANSMITTAL. 


STATE  OF  MICHIGAN, 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Lansing^  Dec.  SJ,  1896. 

To  His  Excellency,  Hazen  S.  Pinqree, 

Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Michigan : 

Sir— In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  I  have  the  honor  herewith 
to  transmit  through  yon  to  the  Legislatare,  the  annual  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  lustructioD,  together  with  the  accompanying  documents 
for  the  year  1896. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  R.  PATTENGILL, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


SUPERINTENDENT'S   REPORT. 


Notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  the  depressed  condition  of  busi- 
ness interests  severely  affecting  our  commonwealth,  our  schools  have 
made  most  noticeable  and  pleasing  growth. 

The  most  casual  observer  must  have  noticed  how  much  more  import- 
ance is  now  attached  to  the  profession  of  teaching  than  even  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago.  Scarcely  one  of  our  great  magazines  issues  a  number 
that  does  nt>t  consider  some  phase  of  education.  People  are  taking 
greater  interest  in  schools  and  coming  more  and  more  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  education  carefully  and  practically.  Never  before,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  were  teachers  so  alert  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  on  their  work; 
and  never  before  have  they  given  the  work  so  much  and  so  careful  study. 
Michigan  teachers  have  shared  in  this  glorious  advance,  and  the  journeys 
and  visits  of  the  year  convince  the  State  Superintendent  that  better 
work  was  never  before  done  by  the  great  body  of  our  teachers.  A 
better,  kinder,  broader  spirit  animates  the  mass  of  teachera.  The 
school  ideals  are  placed  higher,  and  the  march  is  forward  and  upward. 

This  optimistic  view  does  not  overlook  some  of  the  defects  still  appar- 
ent, and  no  one  should  for  a  moment  think  that  the  ideals  are  yet  high 
enough  or  that  perfection  is  well-nigh  reached.  It  is  no  small  satisfac- 
tion, however,  aiter  the  hue  and  cry  raised  by  the  non-progressives  and 
time-servers  concerning  advanced  requirements,  to  note  the  most  excel- 
lent working  of  the  law  limiting  the  nuin*ber  of  third  grade  certificates 
and  increasing  the  minimum  age  of  applicants  for  certificates.  Teachers 
are  rapidly  taking  second  grade  certificates,  and  the  third  is  very 
properly  coming  to  be  considered  as  only  a  probationer's  license.  Stu- 
dents in  school  are  looking  forward  to  this,  and  by  closer  application 
and  a  lon^r  term  in  school  are  fitting  themselves  in  second  grade  studies 
before  leaving  the  high  school.  This  does  not  detract  in  the  least  from 
the  natural  aibility  of  the  iteacher,  from  skill  in.  government  or  power  to 
impart  instructioD.  It  merely  adds  a  broader,  deeper,  richer  scholar- 
ship to  the  natural  advantages;  and  the  tendency  is  to  give  to  the  pupils 
of  our  district  schools  teachers  of  maturer  thought,  more  disdpliiied 
judgment,  and  richer  scholarship.  Hundreds  of  young  men  and  women 
are  headed  toward  higher  grades  of  certificate;  endorsed  firs1»  and  state 
oertifleates  are  Hhe  grades  songht  and  obtained  now  by  scores  where 
formerly  few  were  found.  To  be  sure,  1,003  fewer  third  grade  certificates 
were  gnuifted  this  year  than  last,  and  1,003  more  could  easily  be  spared. 


2  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Let  the  camp-followers,  the  incompetents,  the  school-keepers  be  weeded 
out.  Let  them  be  tunied  into  trades  and  professions  where  their  botch- 
work  shall  endanger  less  precious  material.  May  boards  of  examiners 
possess  the  moral  courage  and  stamina  to  protect  the  pupils  from  incom- 
petent teachers.  May  the  patrons  and  school  officers  learn  better  tbe 
vast  difference  between  school  ket»ping  and  school  teaching.  Officers 
who  waste  the  public  funds  on  poor  teachers  are  little  short  of  criminals. 


SPECIAL   CERTIFICATES. 

Special  certificates  are  a  cause  of  no  end  of  trouble  and  as  a  rule  work 
great  injustice,  In  nearly  even*  instance  where  granted  they  are  unneces- 
sary. Competent,  legally  qualified  teachers  stand  ready  to  take  the 
place  which  these  special-certificate,  school-officer  pets  seek  to  obtain 
by  some  hook  or  crook.  Teaching  will  be  more  of  a  profession  when 
the  special  certificate  nuisance  is  abolished.  The  few  cases  of  honest 
need  served  by  specials  are  counter-balanced  a  thousand  fold  by  the 
injustice  and  lavoritism  they  work. 


TEACHERS'   WAGES. 

With  all  w'ages  the  general  wages  of  teachers  have  declined,  and  yet 
the  poorly  paid  female  teacher  of  the  rural  school  has  within  the  past 
year  had  her  average  wages  raised  |5.82  per  month. 

In  reducing  wages  to  meet  the  needs  of  decreasing  revenue,  our  people 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  teachers  of  our  country  and  smaller  village 
schools  have  not  heretofore  received  their  just  share  of  compensation. 
Their  wages  have  been  too  low  in  comparison  with  those  paid  for  other 
lands  of  work.  In  grading  wages  people  should  consider  the  capital 
invested  in  the  preparation  of  a  teacher,  the  requirements  in  dress,  and  the 
skill  required  to  handle  the  raw  material  with  which  they  labor.  In 
reducing  wages  teachers  should  be  the  last  to  receive  the  cut  and  then 
be  cut  the  least. 

SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE. 

With  almost  exactlv  the  same  number  of  children  on  the  school  census 
as  last  year,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  attendance  of  17,485  pupils  in 
our  public  schools,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  enough  more  have  been 
crowded  into  the  parochial  schools  to  make  the  increase  reach  20,000. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  new  compulsory  school  law.  Nearly  all  this  increase 
has  come  from  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  cities  and  villages.  Had  the 
country  members  of  the  legislature  permitted  the  law  to  be  made  as 
good  for  the  country,  there  would  have  been  20,000  more  added  to  the 
enrollment.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  reach  the  coun- 
try schools  as  effectively  as  it  does  the  city.  It  should  also  be  amended 
so  that  its  provisions  for  cities  would  be  applicable  to  villages  of  500  pop- 
ulation or  over. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT.  3 

GRADUATES. 

Through  the  greater  eamestBess  and  enthusiasm  of  teachers,  by  the 
more  sensible  c^iu'ses  of  study  and  better  teaching,  by  the  care  taken  on 
the  part  of  warm-hearted,  kindly  disposed  superintendents,  and  by 
the  advanced  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates,  the  high  schools  of 
the  State  universally  report  much  larger  attendance,  and  the  graduating 
classes  are  steadily  growing  larger.  This  is  as  it  should  be;  the  high 
school  is  the  poor  man's  college.  A  good  high  school  makes  better  all 
the  grades  of  the  school  and  leads  the  pupil  to  higher  ideate. 

The  promotion  and  graduating  exercises  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
rural  schools  have  in  numerous  instances  proved  most  interesting  and 
stimulating.    The  practice  is  one  much  to  be  commended. 


UNITED  STATES  HISTOBY. 

Again  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  would  commend  to 
most  favorable  notice  the  movement  to  make  more  prominent  the  study 
of  United  States  History.  In  the  new  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  for 
District  Schools,  preparation  of  which  is  now  under  way,  a  very  helpful 
and  suggestive  course  in  history  will  be  outlined  for  all  grades  from  three 
to  ten,  inclusive.  In  this  connection  let  me  urge  teachers  to  induce 
pupils  to  commit  to  memory  at  least  one  patriotic  selection  each  term. 


ENGLISH   COMPOSITION. 

More  systematic  study  should  be  given  to  the  mastery  of  the  art  of 
English  composition.  County  examiners  should  be  far  more  careful  in 
their  markings  of  the  essay  in  the  grammar  examination.  If  this  part  of 
the  work  were  more  emphasized  and  more  closely  marked,  the  eflPeot 
would  soon  be  apparent  in  the  teaching  of  English  expression  to  the 
children. 

LITEBATUBE. 

No  other  study  of  the  curriculum  so  reaches  the  heart  and  moulds  the 
character  as  does  literature.  Let  the  pupils  of  all  grades  be  early  and 
often  introduced  to  the  beautiful  masterpieces.  The  teacher  should  be 
full  of  the  subject  herself.  Lead  the  pupil  to  see  and  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  the  selection;  train  early  to  criticism.  A  few  weeks  carefully 
spent  in  mastering  an  English  classic  will  help  the  pupil  to  love  and 
admire  good  reading, — a  power  that  will  ever  make  life  grander  and  more 
beautiful. 

INSTITUTES. 

At  this  time  it  may  be  pertinent  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
attendance  at  teachers'  institutes  has  increased  from  6,346  in  1892  to 
10,000  in  1896,  and  this  without  any  material  increase  in  the  number  of 
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teadhers.  This  increase  of  57  per  cent  in  four  years  a;rgues  well  for  the 
quality  of  work  done  by  the  institute  workers,  and  is  a  further  evidence 
of  the  growth  of  professional  spirit  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Yet  in 
nearly  every  legislature  some  embryo  statesmen  seek  to.impair  the  use- 
fulness of  this  helpful  ally. 


COUNTY   SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 

Permanent,  rapid,  radical,  wholesome  improvement  in  school  affairs 
came  to  our  State  with  the  law  that  provided  for  county  sui)ervision  of 
schools.  The  value  to  the  rural  schools  of  a  competent,  active,  inspiring, 
true,  scholarly  sdhool  commissioner  is  incalculable.  A  good  commis- 
sioner earns  many  times  his  salary  by  Ws  efficient  supervision.  He 
inspires  and  helps  the  teachers;  he  cheers  the  pupile  and  encourages 
them  to  work;  he  enlisits  the  people  in  school  work  and  paves  the  way 
for  progress.  The  commissioners  of  this  State  have  also  saved  their 
counties  many  times  the  amount  of  their  salaries  in  timely  wamingis 
and  suggestions  concerning  unnecessary  and  expensive  apparatus.  Our 
people  as  a  rule  appreciate  good  commissioners,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  partisan  politics  is  not  permitted  in  every  instance  to  dictate  in  the 
choice. 

SCHOOL  BOOM  DEOOBATION. 

Let  the  school  boards  see  that  the  school  house  is  presentable.  Paint, 
kalsomine,  pai)er,  varnish,  soap,  water,  stove-polish,  elbow  grease,  grit, 
and  gumption  should  be  used  in  proper  combination.  The  flag  and  flue 
pictures  of  eminent  Americans  should  be  in  every  school  room.  Get  such 
other  pictures  as  good  taste  suggests  and  means  permit. 


SCHOOL    LIBBABIBS. 

Perish  the  boards  that  perpetually  rob  the  children  of  good  reading 
by  voting  the  library  money  to  the  general  fund.  Every  district  should 
have  a  working  school  library.  Every  district  should  vote  a  sum  each 
year  to  supplement  the  library  money.  Teachers,  oommissioneps,  see  to 
this.  If  necessary,  start  the  fund  by  entertainments.  There  are  533 
more  district  libraries  and  52,459  more  books  in  libraries  than  last  year. 
That  is  good,  but  we  must  do  better  and  keep  the  ball  rolling.  Teachers, 
make  good  use  of  the  books  you  have,  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  read- 
ing. Ask  pupils  about  the  books  they  have  read ;  gftiow  them  Twuo  to  read 
and  what  to  read. 

FBEE    TEXT    BOOKS. 

Year  by  year  the  experience  of  those  districts  using  free  text  books 
points  to  that  system  as  the  best  and  cheapest  solution  of  the  text  boak 
problem.  Few  if  any  districts  ever  forsake  the  plan  when  once  adopted, 
and  new  ones  are  adopting  the  system  every  year. 
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OLD  GLOBY. 

Of  the  schools  in  Michigan  5,163  are,  according  to  the  reports,  supplied 
with  large  bunting  flags;  2,176  of  these  have  been  added  during  the  pairt 
year. 

There  is  no  more  inspiring  sight  than  that  of  a  fine  flag  floating  over  a 
school  house, — the  pride  and  glory  of  patriotic  girls  and  boys.  Let  it 
fly  whenever  opportunity  offers.  Do  not  let  a  broken  halyard  keep  the 
flag  from  floating  during  several  weeks  or  a  year,  as  in  some  cases 
reported  to  this  office.  When  not  on  the  flag  staff,  it  should  be  tastily 
draped  in  the  school  room,  not  wadded  up  and  thrown  on  top  of  a  iuBtj 
book  case  or  stowed  away  on  a  shelf. 

Anvple  time  has  now  been  given  for  every  district  to  comply  with  the 
law  concerning  the  flag;  and  nothing  save  stinginess  of  the  smallest  type^ 
mulishness  of  the  long-eared  variety,  or  copx)er-headiam  of  the  rankest 
kind,  can  long  keep  the  school  from  owning  and  unfurling  the  flag. 

**  Ye  who  love  the  Republic,  remember  the  claim 
Ye  owe  to  her  fortune,  ye  owe  to  her  name ; 
To  her  years  of  prosperity,  past  and  in  store, 
The  hundred  benind  you,  the  thousand  before. 

'Tis  the  school  house  that  stands  by  the  flag, 

Let  the  nation  stand  by  the  school! 

'Tis  the  school  bell  that  rings  for  our  liberty  old, 

'Tis  the  school  boy  whose  ballot  shall  rule. 

The  blue  arch  above  us  is  liberty's  dome, 

The  green  fields  beneath  us  equality's  home. 

The  school  house  today  is  humanity's  friend, 

Let  the  nation  the  flag  and  the  school  house  defend. 
'Tis  the  school  house  that  stands  by  the  flag, 
Let  the  nation  stand  by  the  school  I 
'Tis  the  school  bell  that  rings  for  our  liberty  old, 
'Tis  the  school  boy  whose  ballot  shall  rule. '' 

■ 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this,  my  last  report  as  State  Superintendent,  let  me 
acknowledge  the  mo-st  hearty,  loyal,  and  eflicient  support  of  the  office 
force  from  deputy  to  janitor.  Also  let  me  make  acknowledgment  of  the 
cheering,  sturdy,  and  helpful  support  of  the  great  body  of  energetic  and 
progressive  teachers,  commissioners,  and  school,  officers.  To  be  sure 
your  superintendent  has  made  mistakes — "He  who  never  makes  any  mis- 
takes, never  makes  anything."  However,  he  has  sought  to  advance  the 
school  interests  of  the  State,  and  to  that  end  has  given  his  time  and 
thought  and  effort.  He  lays  down  the  work  without  regret,  in  fact  with 
pleasure.  The  office  calls  for  all  of  a  peraon's  time  and  his  best  efforts; 
and  the  incumbent  should  receive  a  compensation  commensurate  with 
the  work  and  responsibility.     This  he  does  not  get. 

The  administration  of  the  office  falls  into  the  hands  of  one  familiar 
with  all  its  duties,  in  sympathy  with  the  general  conduct  of  affairs  for  the 
past  four  years,  and  entirely  competent  to  carry  forward  the  work  with 
ability  and  vigor.  With  kindest  wishes  for  my  successor,  and  with 
abiding  faith  in  the  public  schools,  I  am. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

HENRY  R.  PATTENGILL. 
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TABLE  I. 


Comparative  summary  of  statistics  for  the  years  1895  and  1896. 


Items. 

1805. 

1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Districts  and  schools. 

Number  of  townships  and  Independent  districts 
reporting _ 

1.283 

1,281 

2 

Nnmber  of  graded  school  districts 

623 
6,536 

637 
6,530 

14 

Number  of  ungraded  school  districts 

6 

Total 

7,159 

7,167 

8 

Number  of  township  unit  districts 

89 

97 

8 

School  census  of  graded  school  districts 

397,689 
302,139 

a99,581 
800,488 

1,892 

School  census  of  ungraded  school  districts 

1,651 

Totel 

699,828 

700,069 

241 

Enrollment  in  graded  schools 

364,626 
212,058 

281,485 
212,684 

16,859 
626 

Enrollment  in  ungraded  schools 

ToUl 

476,684 

494,169 

17,485 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  graded  schools 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  ungraded  schools  . 

66.5 
70.2 

70.4 
70.7 

3.9 
.5 

Percentage  for  the  State 

68.1 

70.6 

2.5 

dumber    of   districts  reporting  haying    main- 
tained school -_ 

7,078 

7,046 

32 

Average  duration  in  montlis  in  graded  schools... 

9.37 
7.77 

9.85 
7.95 

.02 

Average  duration  in  months  in  ungraded  schools 

.18 

Average  for  the  State 

7.91 

8.07 

.16 
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TABLE  I.— Continued. 


Items. 

1^95. 

1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Namber  of  prirato  and  select  schools  reported  .. 
Jjnmlwof  male  teachers  in  saeh  schools 

378 
339 
756 

43,636 

5,532 
6,»49 

368 
3S5 
695 

44,058 

5,897 
6,530 

10 

46 

>Qmber  of  female  teachers  in  snch  schools 
Estimated    number  of   pupils   attending  snch 
schools 

61 

417 

reocAers  and  their  employmenU. 

Namber  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  graded 
schools  , . . ._.. , 

185 
19 

Number  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  ungraded 
schools 

Total 

12,081 

11,927 

154 

Namber  of  male   teachers  employed  in  graded 
schools 

847 
2.787 

897 
2,76i 

50 

Kamber  of  male  teachers  employed  in  ungraded 
schools 

22 

Total 

3,634 

8,662 

28 

Nomber  of  female  teachers  employed  in  graded 
schools 

4,866 
7,513 

• 

5,062 
7,172 

196 

Namber  of  female  teachisrs  employed  in  ungraded 

341 

Total _ 

12,379 

12,234 

145 

WLole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  graded 
schools 

5.713 
10,£00 

5.959 
9,937 

246 

Whole  namber  of  teachers  employed  in  ungraded 

368 

Total 

16,013 

15,896 

117 

iverage  number  of  months  taught  by  males  in 
graded  sehoois 

9.11 
5.38 

9.13 
5.65 

.02 
.32 

* 

Arerage  number  of  months  taught  by  males  in 
ungraded  schools. 

General  aterage 

6.21 

6.50 

.29 

Arerage  number  of  months  taught  by  females  in 
graded  sehoois       

9.28 
5.08 

9.56 
5.14 

.28 
.06 

Average  number  of  months  taught  by  females  in 

General  average 

6.73 

6.97 

.24 

Total  wages  of  male  teachers  in  graded  schools.. 

1.589,031  85 
453,124  26 

8605,834  76 
456,398  36 

816,802  91 
3,274  10 

Total  wages  of  male  teachers  in  ungraded  schools 

fi,042,156  11 

81,062,233  12 

820,077  01 
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TABLE  I.— Continued. 


Items. 

1896. 

1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Total  wages  of  female  teachers  in  graded  schools 
Total  wages  of  female  teachers,  ungraded  schools 

$1,968,700  80 
942,748  22 

$1,902,906  08 
1,128,868  45 

$i8i4^~28' 

$80,792  71 

Total 

S2,926,444  02 

$3,086,776  54 

$100,882  62 

Aggregate  wages  of  aU  teachers  in  graded  schools 

S2,572,782  65 
1,396,867  48 

$2,506,742  85 
1,580,266  81 

$68,960  80 

AggragBte  wages  of  all  teachers'  in  ungraded 
schools 

$184,889  88 

* 

Total 

88,968,600  18 

$4,069,009  66 

$120,400  58 

Average    monthly   wages   of  male   teachers  in 
graded  schools.. 

876.82 
30.50 

$74  00 
29.22 

$2.82 

Ayerage    montlily  wages  of  male  teachers  in 
ungraded  ttchools 

1.28 

Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers  in 
all  schools . 

$46.17 

$44.62 

$1.65 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers  in 
graded  schools .. 

843.91 
24.67 

$39.31 
30.49 

$4.00 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers  in 

5.82 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers  in  all 
schools  .. ——.... ... 

835.09 

$35.49 

tO.40 

ExaminatUm  and  certification  of  teachert. 
Number  of  public  examinations  held ... 

396 
16,626 

• 

328 
16,251 

73 

Number  of  applicants  for  regular  certificates 

375 

Number  of  first  grade  certificates  granted .... 

125 
1,181 
8,561 

151 
1.41 

7,558 

26 
280 

Number  of  second  grade  certificates  granted..... 

Number  of  third  grade  certificates  granted .. 

1,008 

Whole  number  of  regular  certificates  granted 

9,867 

9,120 

747 

Number  of  P-uplicant^  for  iiDecial  oertificntes 

1,178 

804 

587 
11,914 

2,357 

1,201 

5,305 
5,786 

1,286 
897 

642 
11,510 

2,281 

1,203 

5,227 
6,304 

106' 
93 

55 

Number  of  special  certificates  granted 

Number  of  teachers  who  held  Htate  or  Normal 
School  certificates 

Whole  number  of  legally  qualified  teachers 

Number  licensed  without  previous  experience  in 
teaching.. _. 

404 

76 

Number  of  applicants  who  had  attended  State 
NormalSchool .    

2 

Number  of  applicants  who  had  attended  insti- 
tutes during  the  year 

78 

Number  making  teaching  a  permanent  profession 

518 

School  property. 

NnvnKtAr  nf  fr^mA  iu*hrml  hnniiAB.                      .      _ 

6,025 

1,397 

74 

389 

6,042 

1,420 

74 

819 

17 
28 

NnmbAT  of  briclc  school  houses  . 

NnmViAr  nf  nt/vnA  (uihnnl  hnniiAii 

Number  of  loff  school  houses           _    ............. 

ao 

TotaL.                          

7,835 

7,855 

20 
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• 

Items. 

1806. 

1896. 
599,608 

Increase 

Decrease. 

Whole  nmnber  of  sittiDgi  in  school  hooses 

594,904 

4,704 

Estimated  yalne  of  piopertj  in  graded  school 
distriete «....\!....-.... _. 

$12,506,423  00 
4,200,459  00 

$18,271,861  00 
4,317,708  00 

$765,488  00 
57,249  00 

Estimated  yalne  of  property  in  imgraded  school 
distriete 

Total 

$1^,766,882  00 

917,589,509  00 

1822,687  00 

Number  of  districts  reporting  diotionaries  in 

schools . .-  .— 

5,712 
3,486 
4,287 

5,980 
4,828 
5,433 

277 
1,342 
1,146 

Number  of  districts  reporting  maps  in  schools... 

Financial, 
Amonnt  of  one  mill  tax  received 

1630,621  86 

882,06120 

75,890  41 

3,881,252  69 

458,104  09 

$631,410  36 

901,186  47 

78,907  93 

4,173,222  93 

367,541  20 

$788  50 

19,106  27 

3,017  52 

841,970  24 

Amoont  of  primary  school  interest  fnnd  received 

Amonnt  received  from  non-resident  tnition. 

Amoont  received  from  district  taxes 

Amoont  received  from  all  other  sources 

$85,562  89 

Total  net  receipts 

96,872,960  25 

480,794  42 

1,550,891  09 

16,152,268  80 

518,848  11 

1,162,655  23 

$279,818  64 
33,048  69 

Balance  on  hand  from  preceding  year 

$897,285  86 

from  preceding  year 

17,913,685  76 

$7,828,707  23 

$84,868  53 

Amoont  paid  male  teachers 

$1,010,746  07 

2,922,385  99 

976,440  49 

128,834  11 

1,366,146  40 

$1,060,687  80 

3,022,621  72 

877,705  14 

122,251  67 

1,488,682  70 

$19,941  73 
100,285  73 

Amoont  paid  female  teachers 

$98,735  35 

Aiqo^nft  paid  fm*  intenwt  on  loans 

78,536  30 

1,062  44 

Amoont  paid  for  all  other  pnrpoaes 

Total  net  expenditores ..... ... ._.._.. 

$6,428,003  06 

818,810  55 

1,166,822  15 

$6,521,949  08 
344,464  67 
962,353  53 

$08,945  97 
25,654  12 

Amoont  paid  on'bonded  indebtedness........ .. 

Balance  carried  to  next  year 

$204,468  62 

Total  expenditures  including  balance  on  hand 

$7,913,635  76 

$7,828,767  23 

$84,868  53 

Total  expenditures  in  graded  school  districts 

$4,587,244  34 
1,840,758  72 

$4,659,179  45 
1,862,769  58 

$71,935  11 
22,010  86 

Total  expenditures  in  ungraded  school  districts. 

Total  net  expenditures .. 

$6,428,008  06 

$6,521,949  03 

$93,945  97 

Total  bonded  indebtedness  of  districts 

92,009,640  28 
230,879  62 

$2,075,624  61 
244,253  14 

$66,064  33 
13,373  52 

Total  floating  indebtedness  of  districts 

Total  indebtedness 

92,240,419  90 

$2,319,877  75 

$79,457  85 

Total  indebtedness  in  graded  school  districts 

$2,004,968  89 
286,43151 

$2,080,416  34 
289,461  41 

$75,427  95 
4,029  90 

Total  indebtedness  in  ungraded  school  districts.. 

Total  indebtedness 

12,240,419  90 

$2,319,877  75 

$79,457  85 

10 
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Items. 

1895. 

1896. 

IncreAse. 

Decrease. 

Total  amoant  due  the  districts . 

$290,684  44 

$318,987  32 

$28,302  88 

School  libraries. 
Number  of  townships  reportinff  librariea 

484 
1,753 

475 
2,295 

9 

Number  of  districts  reporting  ubraries 

542 

Total  number  of  libraries . 

2,237 

2,770 

533 

Number  of  volumes  in  township  libraries 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries 

160,140 
528,302 

164,083 
580,761 

8,943 
52,459 

. 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  all  libraries 

688,442 

7U,844 

56,402 

Amount  of  taxes  voted  for  township  libraries 

$8,916  23 
9,842  74 

$3,284  18 
10,957  80 

$632  06 

Amount  received  from  county  treasurers  for 
township  libraries 

11,115  06 

Number  of  townships  diverting  money  to  gen- 
eral dchool  purposes _ 

376 

526 
231 

175 

Number  of  townships  forfeiting  library  moneys.. 

145 

Amount  paid  for  support  of  township  libraries... 
Amount  paid  for  support  of  district  libraries 

$16,027  04 
94,53156 

$16,018  76 
94,526  87 

(8  28 

5  19 

TeacTiers''  Institutes. 
Number  of  State  institutes  held 

79 

83 

4 

Number  of  men  enrolled  at  such  institutes 

2,291 

7,418 

2,532 
7,468 

241 

50 

Number  of  women  enrolled  at  such  institutes 

Total  enrollment 

9,709 

10,000 

291 

Amount  received  from  State  Treasurer  for  such 
institutes 

11.810  36 
10,762  16 

$1,801  00 
10,340  71 

$9  36 

Amount  received  from  county  treasurers  for  such 
institutes 

421  45 

Total  amount  expended 

$12,572  52 

$12,141  71 

$480  81 

Miscellaneous. 

Number  of  counties  reporting  county  teachers' 
associations . « . 

65 

68 

3 

Amount  per  diem  received  by  examiners..... 

$14,680  54 
69,245  00 

$15,155  26 
66,875  00 

$474  72 

Amount  paid  commissioners  of  schools 

$2,370  00 

Total  compensation....... 

(83,925  54 

$82,030  26 

$1,895  28 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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TABLE  I.— -Concluded. 


Items. 

1893. 

1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

A  moan  t  allowed  by  supervisors  for  expenses  of 
county  boards 

17,349  93 

15,572  87 
21,298  12 

$8,567  27 

17,140  32 
23,388  a5 

$1,217  34 
1,567  95 

Amonnt  paid  and  dne  township  inepectora  for 
serrices .. . 

Amount  paid  chairmen  of  Jboard  of  inspectors 

$2,090  23 

Total  amount  of  primary  school  interest  fund 
apportioned. . . . 

$1,000,312  06 

$858,824  13 

$141,487  93 

Rate  per  capita.  May  apportionment 

$0  61 
88 

$0  46 
77 

$0  15 

Rate  per  capita.  NoYember  apportionment 

08 

Bate  per  capita  for  year 

$144 

$1  23 

$0  21 

Total  number  of  U.  S.  flags  in  school  districts 

3,307 

3.613 

2,306 
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TABLE  II. 

Twenty-second  and  tufenty-third  semi-annual  apportionment  of  the  primary  school 

interest  fund. 


Connttes. 


Totals 

Alcona , 

Alcer 

AlTegan. 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac. 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branoh.. 

Calhoon 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton. 

Crawford 

Delta 

Dickinson 

Eaton  

Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand  Trayerse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Honghton 

Hnron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco... 

Iron. 

Isabella 

Jackson... 

Kalamaaoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent. 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 


Apportionment  May  10, 18M,  rate 
per  capita  46  cents. 


Whole 

No.  of 

children. 


609,828 


1,910 

512 

12,264 

6,799 

4,088 

2,502 

1,572 

7,091 

22,682 

'2,649 

18,689 
6,877 

12,606 
6,017 
8,823 

4,964 
4,543 
2,877 
7,685 
712 

5,879 
4,142 
8,971 
8,172 
11,289 

1,570 
3,206 
5,204 
9,298 
8,234 

14,737 
12,356 
11,853 
10,129 
3,828 

1,453 
•7,258 
12,617 
11,128 

1,626 

38,927 

641 

1,774 

9,356 


No.  in- 
cluded in 
apportion- 
ment. 


698,281 


1,8S9 

512 

12,248 

6,799 

4,088 

2,416 
1,491 
7,079 
22,682 
2,491 

18,699 
6,866 

12,698 
6,017 
8,766 

4,839 
4,502 
2,857 
7,685 
641 

5,856 
4,142 
8,971 
8,160 
11,289 

1,570 
8,298 
5,204 
9,298 
8,284 

14,787 
12,824 
11,358 
10,129 
3,774 

1,449 

7,227 

12,617 

11,128 

1,626 

38,865 

641 

1,771 

9,856 


Amonnt 
apportioned. 


1321,186  26 


8855  14 

235  52 
5,684  06 
8,127  54 
1,857  48 

1,111  36 

685  86 

3,256  84 

10,488  72 

1,145  86 

6,278  94 
8,158  86 
5,84108 
2,767  82 
a   1,838  58 

2,225  94 

b  2,160  01 

1,084  22 

8,512  10 

294  86 

2,468  76 
1,906  82 
4,126  66 
1,458  60 
6,109  94 

722  20 
1,614  78 
2,898  84 
4,277  08 
3,787  64 

c  7,167  82 
5,660  04 
5,222  88 
4,659  84 
1,736  04 

666  54 
3,324  42 
5,808  82 
5,118  88 

747  06 

17,877  90 

294  86 

814  66 

d  4,865  68 


Apportionment  Not.  10, 1896, 
rate  per  capita  77  cents. 


Whole 

No.  of 

children. 


699,828 


1,910 

512 

12,264 

6,799 

4,088 

2,502 
1,572 
7,091 


2,649 

18,689 
6,877 

12,698 
6,017 
8,828 

4,964 
4,543 
2,877 
7,686 
712 

5,879 
4,142 
8,971 
8,172 
11,289 

1,570 
3,298 
5,204 
9,298 
8,284 

14,787 
12,856 
11,353 
10,129 
8,828 

1,453 

7,258 

12,617 

11,128 

1,626 

38,927 

641 

1,774 

9,856 


No.  in- 
cluded in 
apportion- 
ment. 


698,281 


1,869 

512 

12,248 

6,799 

4,088 

2,416 
1,491 
7,079 
22,682 
2,491 

18,689 
6,866 

12,698 
6,017 
8,766 

4,889 
4,502 
2,857 
7,685 
641 

5,856 
4,142 
8,971 
8,160 
11,289 

1,570 
8,2S6 
5,204 
9,298 
8,284 

14,737 
12,324 
11,853 
10,129 
8,774 

1,149 

7,227 
12,617 
11,128 

1,626 

88,865 

641 

1,771 

9,856 


Amount 
ap- 
portioned. 


9587,687  87 


$1,48148 

894  24 

9,480  96 

5,286  88 

8,109  26 

1,860  82 
1,148  07 
6,460  88 
17,466  14 
1,918  67 

10,502  08 
5,286  82 
9,777  46 
4,688  09 
2,809  82 

8,726  08 
8,466  54 
1,814  89 
5,878  96 
498  67 

4,124  12 
3,189  84 
6,907  67 
2,488  20 
8,664  08 

1,208  90 
2,685  61 
4,007  06 
7,159  46 
6,840  18 


11,847  49 
9,489  48 
8,741  81 
7,799  33 
2,906  06 


1,115  78 
5,564  79 
9,715  09 

8,668  56 
1,262  02 

29,926  05 

498  57 

1,868  67 

7,204  12 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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TABLE    II.— CJONOLUDED. 


Coonties. 


LeeUnan 


LiTingston 
Lnoe 


lUekinac. . 
Macomb... 

Manistae 

Marqnette.. 


Meeosta.... 

Menominee. 
Midlaad.... 
MisBankee.. 
Monroe 


Montcalm 

Montmorency. 

Mnnkecon 

Newajgo 

Oakland. 


Ogemaw 

Ontonafi^n 

Oeoeola 

Oeooda 


Otngo. 

OtUwa 

Preoqaelale. 


Bt.  Glair 

St  Joeeph.... 

Banilae 

BehooleTaft.. 
ShiAi 


Tnaeola 

Van  Boren 

Waahtenaw... 


Apportionment  Maj  10, 1896,  rate 
per  capita  46  cents. 


Whole 

No.  of 

children. 


Wexford.. 


3,296 

13,371 

5,780 

555 

2,306 
10,768 

9,169 
12,062 

6,176 

7,096 
7,646 
4,558 
2,141 
11,074 

10.815 

799 

13,025 

6,012 

11,026 

5,572 
1,928 
1,544 
5,607 
879 

1,404 
18,860 

1,856 

448 

27,274 

18.906 
6,702 

12,328 
1,789 
9,272 

11,494 

9,220 

12,888 

92,902 

4,868 


No.  in- 
cluded in 
apportion- 
ment. 


8,265 
13,366 

5,780 
552 

2,280 
10,768 

9,161 
12,062 

6,181 

7,060 
7,646 
4,558 
2,124 
11,074 

10,815 

799 

12,978 

5,  vvB 

10,971 

5,519 
1,852 
1,544 
5,697 

858 

1,381 

18,860 

1,7^7 


27,240 

18,906 
6,702 

12,295 
1,780 
9,272 

11,494 

9,220 

12,383 

92,902 

4,368 


Amonnt 
api>ortioned. 


$1,501  90 

6,148  86 

2,658  80 

258  92 

1,048  80 
4,903  28 
4,214  06 
5,548  52 
2,820  26 

3.243  00 
8,517  16 
2,094  88 
977  04 
5,094  04 

4,974  90 
867  54 
5,967  58 
2,758  16 
5,046  66 

2,588  74 
851  92 
710  24 

2,620  62 
164  68 

626  06 

6,875  60 

794  42 

180  78 

12,580  40 

8,096  80 
3,082  92 
5,655  70 
822  94 
4,265  12 

5,287  24 
4,241  20 
5,673  18 
42,784  92 
2,006  98 


Apportionment  Not.  10, 1806, 
rate  per  capita  77  cents. 


Whole 

No.  of 

children. 


8,296 

18,871 

5,780 

555 

2,805 
10,768 

9,160 
12,062 

6,176 

7,006 
7,646 
4,558 
2,141 
11,074 

10,815 

799 

18,025 

6,012 

11,026 

5,572 
1,928 
1,5U 
5,697 
879 

1,404 
18,860 

1,856 

448 

27,274 

18,906 
6,702 

12,828 
1,789 

9,272 

11,494 

9,220 

12,388 

92,908 

4,868 


No.  in- 
eluded  in 
apportion- 
ment. 


8,265 

13,366 

5,780 

552 

2,280 
10,768 

9,161 
12,062 

6,131 

7,050 
7,646 
4,558 
2,124 
11,074 

10,815 

799 

12,978 

5,996 

10,971 

5,519 
1,852 
1,5U 
5,697 
358 

1,861 
18,860 

1,727 

808 

27,240 

18,906 
6,702 

12,896 
1,789 
9,272 

11,494 

9,220 

12,888 

92,902 

4,868 


Amonnt 

ap- 
portioned. 


82,514  05 

10,291  82 

4,450  60 

425  04 

1,755  60 
8,291  38 
7,063  97 
9,287  74 
4,720  87 


5,428  50 
5,887  42 
8,605 
1,635 


81 

48 


8,526  98 


8,827  55 
615  23 
9,989  21 
4,616  92 
8,447  67 


4,249  63 
1,426  04 
1,188  88 
4,386  69 
275  66 

1,047  97 
10,672  20 

1,329  79 

802  61 

20,974  80 

14,556  85 
5,160  54 
9,467  15 
1,877  58 
7,139  44 

8,850  38 
7,099  40 
9,496  41 
71,534  54 
8,859  51 


a  Inelodes  8101.17  defleieney  in  May  and  November,  1895. 
b  Indodes  189.09  deficiency  in  May  and  Norember,  1894. 
e  Inolndee  8888.80  deficiency  in  May  and  NoTomber,  1805. 
d  Indndee  961.i^  deficiency  in  May  and  NoTcmber,  1895. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  VII. 

Miscellaneous  statistics  as  reported  by  school  inspectors  for  the  year  ending 

September  7,  1896, 


Counties. 


Totals 


Alcona. 
Alger... 
Allegan 
Alpena . 
Antrim. 


Arenac . 

Baraga 

Barry.- 

Bay.... 

Bensie. 


Berrien 

Branch 

Calbonn ... 
Cass 

CharieToiz. 

Cheboygan. 
Chippewa . 

Clare 

Clinton .... 
Crawford .. 


Delta 

IMckinson 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee ... 


Gladwin..' 

Gogebic 

Cband  Trayerse. 

Gratiot 

HiUsdale 


Houghton , 

Huron 

Ingham ... 

Ionia 

Iosco 


Iron 

IsabeUa.... 

Jackson 

Kalamaxoo , 
Kalkaska  .. 


Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau.. 


Lenawee 

LiTlngston 

Luce 

Mackinac  . 
Macomb... 


Bonded 

indebtedness 

of  the 

districts. 


$2,075,824  61 


1650  00 
6.200  00 

15,374  00 
2,000  00 

28,837  50 

7,502  00 

2,000  00 

6,775  00 

102,582  87 

80,480  83 

37,404  00 
19,906  00 
43,015  00 
14,487  50 
27,807  00 

83,508  00 

81,210  00 

16,009  95 

1,820  00 

700  00 

87,150  00 
45,708  07 
2,585  00 
27,974  78 
29,694  00 

2,20100 
36,500  00 
83,108  00 
87,609  77 
10,516  05 

80,84100 
26,082  00 
48,125  00 
10,242  78 
672  00 

14,000  00 

21,358  28 

42,750  00 

5,480  00 

550  00 

849,884  80 


Total 

indebtedness 

of  the 

districts. 


12,819,877  75 


406  00 

10,568  15 

2,879  20 

7,020  00 

4,855  00 

8,000  00 

16,318  00 

11,002  00 


81,512  31 
8,225  00 

16,822  42 
2,865  91 

24,168  25 

10,640  72 

2,213  85 

7,690  40 

126,542  50 

40,150  15 

40,064  41 
20,886  98 
51,558  76 
14,704  88 
28,817  21 

42,524  82 

39,067  01 

17,880  44 

2,466  65 

920  00 

43,668  38 
45,708  07 
8,075  28 
29,883  29 
83,028  38 

3,611  88 
87,500  00 
88,726  51 
40,174  95 
11,852  75 

83,141  16 
27,690  34 
48,616  26 
10,825  16 
2,001  57 

16,985  68 

22,847  83 

48,186  76 

6,250  09 

2,717  46 

352,801  61 


1,060  63 

12,617  64 

8,214  27 

8,020  77 

6,854  24 

8,650  00 

17,788  94 

12,699  55 


Amount  due 

the 

districts. 


$818,987  82 


$1,504  58 

80  86 

1,001  18 

1,680  20 

2,375  15 

5,210  70 


1,060  26 

12,36600 

0,890  44 

2,538  85 
788  71 

1,784  38 
845  75 

5,618  81 

4,782  64 
14,060  40 

3,551  54 
720  80 
433  86 

982  86 

"i;872"29" 
4,650  74 
2,288  85 

1,628  26 
600  00 
1,284  15 
3,428  06 
1,251  96 

5,415  59 
3,473  83 
1,088  87 
015  38 
3,478  01 

1,500  00 
4,472  38 
748  10 
1,425  33 
5,137  70 

83,682  88 

1,401  70 

2,028  70 

740  68 

500  54 

1,000  80 
1,006  72 


Amount 

paid  and  due 

inspectors 

and 
membeiii  of 

school 

boards  for 

services. 


8,80108 
186  00 


$17,140  82 


$76  50 
200  00 
285  10 
206  50 

111  20 

84  75 
170  50 
130  25 
218  00 

80  37 

340  52 
102  80 
176  60 
180  35 
122  60 

178  15 
160  00 
142  75 
12175 
100  75 

854  00 
290  00 
262  80 

112  00 
228  50 

182  75 
245  00 
140  50 
158  38 

183  14 

170  50 
268  00 
120  25 
146  30 
318  25 

58186 

213  27 

400  70 

84  00 

02  75 

280  06 
60  00 
110  50 
176  25 
107  75 

212  25 
187  26 
316  00 
242  75 
178  75 


Amount 
paid  and 

due 

township 

chairmen 

andofltoers 

for 
eerricee. 


$28,388  86 


$28  00 
500  00 

04  86 
441  50 

23  26 

80  25 
176  60 

Ot  60 

065  20 

88  45 

147  00 

288  85 

480  75 

00  75 

81  75 

160  80 

882  75 

80  75 

11  45 

16  50 

627  50 
070  20 
377  10 
31  25 
441  00 

47  25 
887  00 

84  00 
124  80 
172  96 

132  50 
55  50 

880  75 
42  25 

102  25 

720  64 
176  50 
768  70 
432  50 
16  00 

884  60 

102  60 

30  25 

88  00 

0  75 

226  00 

21  25 

848  66 

806  00 

07  25 
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TABLE  VII. —Concluded. 


Goontiae. 


MMlifltM... 

Mftiqnetta. 


MmomiiiM 


Midland 

Mlwnloe 

MOORW 

MoBteabn 

Montmorano  J . 


Mnakeffon 

Nowaygo., 

Oakland.. 

Ooaana 

Ocanww.. 


Ontooagoo.  . . 

Oseaola 

Oieoda 

Otngo 

OtUwa 


PrMQiie  Isle. 


St.  Clair.. 
St  Joseph, 


Sanilae 

Sehooleraft .. 
Shiawassee.. 
TnseoU 


Tan  Bnien 

Washtenaw.. 

Wajne 

Wexford 


Bonded 

indehtedness 

of  the 

distriots. 


181,780  00 

77,740  00 

28,008  00 

8,614  00 

85,844  00 

10,982  00 
6,878  SO 
8,886  00 

11,625  00 
600  00 

80,848  00 

8.867  38 
28,959  92 

6.868  00 
11,600  00 

19,895  57 
26,874  00 


8,666  00 
26,460  00 

8,150  00 

8,800  00 

81,846  06 

26,580  00 

4,72100 

29,474  00 

5,800  00 

84,014  87 

22,522  00 

7,202  18 

80,68100 

116,947  71 

21,816  00 


Total 

indebtedneas 

of  the 

districts. 


837,402  98 

92,655  48 

28,787  89 

5,122  87 

90,888  80 

15,265  91 
7,812  88 
4,614  69 

12,468  74 
4,142  66 

67,700  08 
4,180  19 

31,887  99 
7,564  85 

14,284  84 

20,796  66 

80,286  68 

1,110  47 

9,522  68 

26,766  66 

5,558  89 

4,068  81 

58,084  10 

28,108  44 

6,406  24 

82,013  18 

6,483  87 

34,575  61 

23,588  10 

8,284  06 

88,476  85 

138,118  20 

22,387  04 


Amount  due 

the 

districts. 


88,406  02 
5,518  46 
8,168  87 
8,428  41 
2,849  62 

12,610  12 

2,488  81 

506  01 

5,419  70 

5,520  00 

60,797  78 
6,590  68 
1,698  18 
2,706  12 
1,958  06 

2,000  00 
4,54140 
876  16 
2,830  02 
1,140  76 

5,767  82 

2,176  49 

8,820  96 

817  41 

874  62 

2,668  78 
1,212  80 
8,895  80 
2,813  61 

2,811  75 

649  62 

4,218  01 

2,791  08 


Amount 

paid  and  due 

inspectors 

and 
members  of 

school 

boards  for 

serrices. 


1117  40 

1,002  96 

186  00 

154  50 

286  58 

188  25 

166  60 
182  00 

167  00 

277  65 

364  25 
272  46 
267  66 
194  75 
150  75 

876  50 

886  40 

68  75 

94  00 

218  80 

91  60 
80  26 

278  26 
286  25 
182  00 

217  80 
129  80 
147  60 
244  68 

146  26 

219  25 
500  30 

147  68 


Amonnt 
paid  and 

due 

township 

ebairmen 

and  officers 

for 


$21  26 
1,909  96 
186  80 
28150 
848  90 

124  75 

62  00 

109  00 

168  80 
847  50 

60  00 
128  75 
36  50 
64  60 
84  50 

480  00 
88  00 
14  25 
84  76 

162  45 

67  50 

28  50 

3,462  65 

169  25 
20  00 

70  00 
202  10 
804  90 

88  80 

16  00 
485  00 
412  00 
196  45 
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TABLE  VIII.    . 

Coat  per  capita  of  public  schools  of  the  State  for  the  school  year  ending  September 

7,  1896. 


Counties. 


Totals.... 

Alcona 

Alser 

Allegan 

Alpena  

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraffa 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Caas 

Charlevoix .. 

Cheboygan .. 
Chippewa ... 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta.. 

Dickinson... 

Eaton 

Emmet ...... 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

G'dTTraTerse 

Gratiot 

HillKlale.... 

Houghton... 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo .. 
Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw ... 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau 


No.  of  pupils 

included  in 

school  census 

in- 


399,581 


458 

687 

4,052 

5,048 

i,ceo 

1,103 
1,070 

i,eo9 

16,330 
1,434 

7,274 
2,424 
7,495 
1,974 
1,405 

2,8flB 
2,970 

998 
2,161 

400 

8,608 
3,979 
3,307 
1,743 
4,645 

243 
8,339 
2,606 
2,640 
3,197 

14,403 
3,715 
6,089 
4,367 
2,703 

1,245 
1,807 
7,143 
6,649 
480 

28,856 

478 

786 

8,061 

749 


300,488 


1,404 
238 

8,073 
1,707 
2,397 

1,529 
136 
5,260 
6,071 
1,198 

6,390 
4,301 
5,177 
3,956 
2,314 

2,196 
1,738 
1,427 
5,401 
311 

2,245 
382 
5,316 
1,769 
6,228 

1,444 
341 

2,482 
6,571 
4,896 

798 
8,681 
4,634 
5,426 
1,078 

393 
5,886 
5,193 
3,932 
1,106 

9,520 

170 

923 

6,210 

2,600 


No.  of  pupils 
enrolled  in— 


5 

1 8^ 


281,485 


345 

239 

3,292 

2,163 

1,519 

768 

629 

1,620 

9,309 

1,164 

6,164 
2,030 
5,728 
2,009 
1,264 

1,764 
1,399 

825 
2,032 

335 

1,867 
2,874 
3,065 
1,011 

4,065 

> 

260 
2,469 
2,169 
2,406 
2,565 

8,668 
2,484 
5,060 
3,967 
2,148 

943 

904 

5,741 

4,845 

488 

17,816 
390 


2,555 
465 


Ell 


212,684 


1,088 
183 
6,062 
1.047 
1,851 

881 

85 

4,367 

8,217 

927 

4,745 
3,841 
3,907 
2,990 
1,616 

1,409 
1,149 

CKM 

3,566 
220 

1,586 

315 

4,267 

1,125 

4,827 

909 

248 

1,762 

5,138 

3,918 

580 
5,262 
3,592 
3,961 

690 

281 
4,154 
3,813 
2,910 


6,805 

138 

694 

4,584 

1,686 


Cost  per  capita 

for  instruction 

baaed  on  school 

census  in— 


• 
OQ 

"S  i 

'0"S  " 

boo 
stri 

58S 

t58« 

$6  77 

$4  57 

$6  37 

$4  34 

488 

17  06 

6  76 

4  19 

353 

383 

739 

6  01 

4  22 

3  31 

7  67 

13  56 

9  13 

524 

546 

2  78 

6  92 

655 

7  26 

467 

958 

543 

789 

605 

893 

6  10 

696 

5  01 

4  41 

522 

594 

4  12 

606 

506 

856 

462 

900 

906 

5  61 

5  57 

6  79 

10  04 

934 

539 

665 

6  14 

8  71 

4  70 

7  71 

409 

790 

11  36 

8  13 

5  26 

7  01 

38ft 

7  72 

538 

6  91 

736 

444 

306 

8  11 

558 

8  12 

469 

545 

409 

10  00 

896 

7  61 

368 

7  87 

5  85 

7  81 

599 

796 

843 

7  54 

4  42 

664 

10  47 

524 

683 

6  97 

384 

3  59 

394 

Is 

8^ 


•pa 


15  83 


14  85 
8  01 
5(» 
3  61 
658 

360 
884 
6  15 
473 

6  75 

605 
692 

7  14 
04 
75 


7 
5 


4 

5 
6 
5 


76 
27 
47 
75 


902 

563 
708 
6  91 
639 
641 

4  61 
822 
6  73 
4  79 
631 


693 
346 
02 
22 
07 


7 
6 
5 


982 


4 

7 
7 


40 
02 
13 


829 


6 

7 


76 
64 


6  10 
487 
386 


Cost  per  capita 
for  instruction 
based  on  enroll- 
ment in— 


■ 

2 

?  i 

ded 
ool 
trie 

'O^  0 

gSi 

m 

Md  « 

s^^ 

$9  62 

$6  46 

$8  46 

$5  88 

14  04 

22  18 

883 

5  58 

825 

624 

808 

7  79 

307 

5  16 

13  05 

n  70 

907 

6  31 

948 

5  26 

852 

843 

8  57 

624 

11  43 

699 

10  32 

802 

8  77 

8  07 

7  74 

7  18 

709 

8  14 

929 

623 

733 

7  24 

9  10 

700 

10  74 

12  81 

10  93 

789 

940 

12  17 

10  01 

6  72 

11  46 

966 

998 

606 

7  21 

650 

10  69 

15  62 

9  76 

7  42 

769 

498 

963 

650 

1149 

10  13 

664 

508 

9  72 

7  25 

8  94 

643 

686 

639 

13  32 

12  53 

1100 

622 

9  79 

7  97 

10  71 

8  10 

782 

10  37 

12  01 

6  19 

8  14 

12  90 

592 

909 

836 

526 

580 

.6  06 

I  ti 


•3t 

9'^ 


Total  expensea 

per  capita  dtuiiiff 

year  bated  on 

enrollment  in — 


i 

•sis 


^3   wi 

S8« 


$8  26  $16  55 


$6  53 

17  57 

655 

7  60 

7  92 

5  56 

14  08 

706 

840 

8  49 

7  57 

8  67 
939 
836 
7  43 

7  55 

8  14 


7 
7 


28 
76 


11  66 

9  54 
968 
8  10 

10  51 

7  85 

665 

11  14 


8 
6 

7 


71 

85 

88 


11  41 

5  54 
868 
7  69 

6  75 

18  14 
625 
906 
9  73 

948 

10  40 
988 

7  50 
638 
602 


$10  68 
38  09 

11  11 

12  05 
15  11 

7  97 

18  47 
14  15 

19  18 

14  95 

13  34 
17  29 

17  41 
12  30 

14  81 

18  19 
22  24 
10  12 

12  41 

15  04 

22  12 

19  27 

13  58 
27  51 

15  01 

821 

23  45 
25  18 

10  93 

14  41 

19  21 
9  47 

14  78 

12  51 
896 

21  13 

22  99 

13  53 

20  46 

11  77 

17  31 

12  66 
7  22 

11  59 

7  70 


$8  75 


113  19 


$7  96 
89  11 

7  19 

8  10 
10  73 

7  18! 
45  40 

8  11 

7  78 
14  02 

8  31 
936 
998 

10  33 

10  13 

1139 
888 

11  46 
894 

17  99 

1172 

21  10 

844 

13  84 

7  96 

8  76 
24  66 

9  51 
665 

885 

13  32 
788 
9  14 

827 
8  42 

24  84 
694 
10  37 
10  64 
13  88 

797 

18  26 
13  71 

700 
868 


$8  64 
38  87 

8  57 

10  76 
12  70 

7  63 
21  68 

9  75 

16  28 
14  64 

11  16 

12  36 

14  38 

11  12 

12  18 

15  17 

17  20 
10  85 
10  20 

16  21 

17  84 

19  45 
10  69 

20  31 
1113 

864 
23  66 

18  15 
802 

1105 

18  84 

805 

12U 

10  39 

883 

21  87 
9  81 

12  27 
16  78 

13  10 

14  73 
14  12 
10  46 

865 
843 
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TABLE  VIII.— Concluded. 


Coantiea. 


Lenawae 

LiTingston 

L111C8 

Mackinac 

Macomb^ 

Manistee 

Marqaette 

Maaon 

MeooeU 

Menominee 

Midland.. 

Missankee 

Monroe 

Montealm 

Montmorency . 

Moskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw.. 

Ontonagon 

Oaoeola 

OModa 

Otiego 

OtUwa..^ 

Preaqne  Isle 

Roacommon  ... 

Saginaw 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft 

Shiawaaaee 

Toseola 

Van  Boren.. 

Washtenaw.... 

Wayne 

Wexford 


No.  of  pnpils 

included  in 

school  census 

in— 


III 

1 8=3 


5,783 
1,414 
406 
l,19l 
4,042 

7,040 
10,d56 
3,250 
2,4S2 
6,634 

1,321 

830 

8,191 

3.956 

886 

8,417 

l,5-» 

'4,894 

1,U9 

S96 

1,051 
1,990 


574 
8,096 

292 

252 

18,482 

9,891 

3,053 

3,646 
1,060 
4,069 
8,301 

3,750 

5,904 

88,143 

2,094 


m 


7,201 
4,146 
121 
1,205 
6.524 

2,363 
1,170 
3,065 
4,806 
1,204 

8,321 
1,882 
7,792 
6,781 
447 

4,037 
4,502 
6,210 
4,036 
1,318 

331 

3,718 

409 

8)4 
5,804 

I 
1,738 

156; 
9,310: 

8,379! 
8,S97j 

8,814 

726 

5,156 

8,167 

5,547! 
5,751 

8,690 
2,288 


No.  of  pnpils 
enrolled  in— 


■sis 


cs 


00*0 


I  I 

58=3 


4,671 

1,3621 

430 

907 

2,778 

4,756 
7,517 
2,357 
1,718 
4,435 

1,069 

665 

1,793 

3,334 

322 

6,472 

1.381 

4,166 

1,164 

513 

816 
1,897 


824 
6,044 

230 

171 

14,703 

5,799 

2,600 

2,841 

795 

3,453 

2,463 

3,419 

4,920 

52,233 

1,923 


Cost  per  capita 

for  instmotlon 

based  6n  school 

census  in— 


58'« 


5,404 

3,362 

104 

778 
3,795 

1,597 

728 

2,162 

3,443 

779 

2,157 
1,058 
5,193 
5,026 
317 

2,812; 
8.452 
4,529 
2,954 
963 

279 

2,622 

305 

564 

3,9501 

695 

112 

5,787 

5,590 

2,765 

6,476 

528 

3,924 

5,678 

4,141 
4,038 
5,124 
1,727 


97  82 

946 

12  98 

5  50 

6  29 

520 

7  14 
6  72 
6  18 
594 

664 


16 
69 

6  98 
849 


5 
4 


1     iS 

p  S'O 


Cost  per  capita 

for  instruction 

based  on  enroll* 

ment  in- 


Total  expenses 
per  capita  during 

year  oasedoa 
enrollment  in— 


$5  09 
5  38 

15  53 
5  36 
353 


6  73 
639 
799 
6  53 
5  72 

1180 
742 


665 

5  16 

887 

6  31 
6  68 
4  92 
927 

4  51 
9  91 
887 
596 

729 

10  43 

6  28 

880 


4 
7 
4 


65 
91 
55 


388 
4  61 

864 
786 

3  61 
867 
9  14 

362 

408 
6  05 

4  18 

5  53 


11 
4 

6 

8 
3 

2 

7 
3 
3 
5 


11 
52 
81 
52 
6S 

77 
79 
36 
72 

47 


328 
10  89 

4  59 
3  34 

5  02 
5  19 
8  73 
635 


111 

1 8=3 


$6  30 

6  41 

13  58 

543 

4  59 

506 

7  21 

566 

466 

5  74 

442 

6  53 

393 

489 

884 

5  71 

466 

6  91 

4  81 

558 

11  63 

5  58 

6  31 

7  74 

4  54 

285 

687 

5  57 

437 

7  87 

364 

10  11 

626 

409 

594 

784 

6  01 

7  55 

S9( 

982 

12  21 

7  22 
9  16 

7  09 
10  40 

9  26 
886 
889 

806 
645 
835 

8  28 
10  18 

8  75 

7  63 
938 

8  14 
667 

15  20 
7  81 


I  3 


'85 

a  3 
p8=5 


b 


11  78 
690 

4  49 
930 
840 
8  40 

10  89 

5  79 
18  22 

986 


828 
12  51 
10  51 

9  59 


$6  78 

663 

18  06 

8  33 
606 

688 
12  72 
645 
5  42 
7  36 

546 

9  61 
42 
95 


5 
4 

12 


5  17 
5  31 
830 
5  7 

7  56 

13  19 
641 

8  47 
12  15 

5  41 

6  92 
10  85 

5  42 

5  58 

7  48 

434 

14  29 

604 
480 

6  78 

7  40 
638 

8  47 


8| 


$8  09 
7  55 

18  85 
7  72 
7  38 

7  4» 

10  61 
7  91 
6  57 
863 

633 
8{ 

6  17 
628 

11  53 

7  66 

5  94 

8  82 
643 
7  25 

14  69 

7  00 

8  47 

12  02 

6  32 

634 

9  91 

7  66 
7  01 
9  13 

4  87 

13  64 
7  82 

5  77 

7  30 
10  21 
10  14 

906 


5 

38=3 


1  a 

Ell 

58« 


$15  83 

14  10 

18  24 
1102 
17  02 

15  12 
21  37 

13  08 

12  62 

14  54 

10  74 
948 

10  80 

11  31 

13  60 

14  74 
1119 

15  05 
1186 
11  19 

23  36 
11  75 


16  60 

11  85 

6  12 

12  79 
11  77 

14  88 

15  62 

18  79 
20  77 

13  39 
10  83 

10  86 

19  34 
22  21 
13  16 


$8  85 

869 

32  67 

10  88 

7  65 

983 

18  89 

9  34 


7 
13 


34 
14 


7  95 

13  16 

694 

6  76 
17  45 

7  02 
7  27 

10  48 
7  66 

11  12 

19  10 
843 

12  47 

17  65 
7  16 

1168 

18  26 
7  62 

7  55 
966 

623 

18  71 

7  53 

645 

890 

9  51 

908 

12  40 


1: 


1 


HI  85 

10  25 
21  06 

10  96 

11  60 

13  79 

21  15 
11  30 

9  10 

14  33 

889 

11  74 

7  81 

8  57 

15  52 

12  40 
8  33 

12  67 
885 

11  15 

22  28 
988 

12  47 
17  27 
10  00 

10  32 
12  97 

10  65 

11  28 

12  55 

8  53 
19  95 
10  27 

7  77 

965 
14  91 
2104 
12  80 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  X. 

Branches   of    histruction   as    reported    by    school  inspectors  for  the    year    ending 

September  7,  1896, 


CoQQties. 
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Gratiot 
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Ingham 
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lotco.. 
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Isabella. 
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Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer , 

Leelanan 
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83 
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141 
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9 
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69 
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34 

2 

3 

4 

2 

137 
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15 

47 

61 

11 

38 

47 

7 
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11 

90 
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7 
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15 

85 

111 

10 

52 

65 

20 

82 

51 

9 

28 

35 

2 

29 

40 

8 

105 

128 

17 

11 

22 
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17 

28 

8 

8 

8 
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16 

40 

65 

5 

131 

158 

15 

21 

30 

4 

4 

7 

2 

52 

67 

8 

114 

130 

14 
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160 

14 

21 

32 

10 

89 

109 

22 

119 

134 

14 

118 

181 

13 

17 

25 

7 
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2 

84 

92 

12 

120 

154 

11 

99 

128 
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34 

49 
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44 
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TABLE  X.— Concluded. 


Number  of  districts  in  which  instruction  is  gi^en  in— 
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12 

7 

14 
85 

5 
1 

42 
87 
40 

58 

4 

37 
42 

88 
88 
48 
13 

175 
138 

4 

20 

109 

53 
17 

59 
100 

28 

67 

49 

186 

125 

8 

85 

107 

209 

85 

43 

7 

96 

19 

89 

122 

29 

12 

155 

148 

120 

142 

15 

125 
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151 

164 

154 
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14 

8 
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8 
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43 
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8 
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12 

16 
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16 

14 

19 
18 
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1 

4 

11 

7 
6 
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5 
6 
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8 

11 

27 

3 

13 
6 
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It 

16 

9 

20 

28 

2 

4 

14 

19 
6 
7 
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12 

7 
10 
15 
88 

8 

19 
15 
45 
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9 

2 

6 

4 

10 

17 

6 
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21 

28 

27 

1 

20 
24 

26 
17 
81 
15 

110 

76 

3 

14 

80 

35 
16 
48 
78 
23 

89 
34 
90 
70 
7 

65 
70 
115 
50 
24 

5 
61 
19 

28 
70 

18 
10 
115 
88 
85 

80 
18 
54 

96 

99 
51 
78 

60 

175 

125 

4 

20 

107 

50 
16 
55 
91 
27 

65 

46 

118 

117 

8 

89 

108 

184 

74 

88 

5 

88 

19 

89 

119 

24 

11 

162 

188 

109 

132 

15 

115 

186 

189 

133 

134 

71 

189 

131 

4 

20 
112 

54 

17 

57 
88 
28 

66 

46 

132 

126 

8 

85 

109 

204 

81 

48 

7 

88 

20 

89 

121 

81 

11 

154 

151 

118 

188 

15 

125 

143 

161 

149 

154 

73 

179 
182 

4 

20 

107 

49 
17 
57 
95 

27 

68 

45 

131 

125 

8 

88 

107 

108 

76 

88 

6 

85 

19 

87 

121 

28 

9 

154 

149 

116 

140 

15 

119 

188 

140 
152 
152 

66 

175 

113 

4 

20 

106 

45 
17 
52 
75 

28 

56 

42 

122 

103 

8 

75 
89 
187 
78 
48 

7 

70 

19 

33 

108 

31 

11 
158 
183 
100 

105 

15 

106 

125 

134 

124 

148 

66 

186 

122 

4 

20 
106 

53 
17 
57 
98 
22 

64 

46 

182 

124 

8 

85 

106 

204 

79 

40 

6 

86 

19 

87 

119 

28 

18 

155 

146 

119 

183 

15 

123 

141 

149 

163 

152 

70 

10 
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Lnee. . 

4 

Mackinac 

7 

Macomb 

Manlntae 

Marquette 

Mason 

5 

12 
10 
13 

Macoata 

17 

Menominea 

MidUnd 

16 

9 

MiasanJcae..^ 

MoDioe . 

29 

7 

24 

MoDtmorancy 

Mvfikegon  ._. 

3 
10 

Newayao 

24 

n^kiitnTi 

5 

Oceana... 

11 

Ogemaw ... 

1 

Osceola 

2 
16 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

17 

29 

"PnaquB  lale 

Boacommon ....... 

^^ginaw  . . 

18 

aw    m 

31 

St.  Clair 

5 

St.  Joaeph 

15 

fUnil^^ 

8 

Schoolcraft... 

Shiawaaaee.. 

Toaeola 

▼an  Bnren..... . 

5 
10 

8 

19 

Washtenaw 

Wayne ........ 

15 
10 

Wexford.. 
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TABLE  XL 


Private  and  select  schools  for  the  year  ending  September  7, 1896, 
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1 
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z 

No.  of 
teachers. 

Estimated  No. 
of  pnpils« 

Counties. 

1 

o 
o' 

No.  of 
teachers. 

0' 

Aft  *'^ 

Counties. 

JO 

i 

s 
£ 

• 

S 

• 

gft 

1' 

Totals^ 

368 

385 

695 

44,063 

Kent 

27 

24 

61 

8,590 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

2 

2 

1 

40 

Alcona 

Lapeer 

Alaer 

Leelanan ... 

1 
8 

"2 

4 

...... 

45 

Allegan.. 

8 

2 

8 

180 

Lenawee 

135 

Alp^Ji  .. 

Liyingston . 

Anihrim , .  . , 

« 

Luce 

Arenac 

Mackinac... .... 

Baraga.. 

Macomb 

17 
7 
5 

5 
4 
8 
1 

■  16" 

5 

1 

5 
7 
1 
2 

5 

19 
13 

6 
6 

7 

1^ 

Barry 

"3;298" 
250 

763 

30 

1,006 

Manistee 

Bay 

18 
2 

8 
2 
9 

13 
18 

12 

1 

23 

86 
9 

12 

1 
25 

Marquette.. .... 

1I25O 

Benzie 

Mason 

409 

Berrien . 

Mecosta 

837 

Branch . 

Menominee..... 

300 

C^aibopn.-      ...., 

Midland 

21 

Cass 

Missaukee  — 

CharlcToix 

4 

2 

5 

159 

Monroe — .. 

10 

9 

25 

840 

Cheboygan . 

Montcalm.. 

Chippewa 

1 

4 

200 

Montmorency ....... .... 

Clare 

Muskegon —..... 

Clinton 

4 

9 

430 

Newaygo.. _ 

Crawford ._ 

Oakland 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

19 

Delta 

8 

1 

19 

4 

920 
200 

Oceana . 

20 

Dickinson 

Ogemaw.. 

8 

Baton      ...     . 

Ontonagon .. .... 

Emmet .... 

8 

5 

4 
7 

6 
9 

510 
300 

Osceola 

2 

1 

1 

85 

G^neaee ._.... . 

Oscoda .- ... 

Gladwin 

Ot»ego 

Gogebic 

1 
3 
1 
1 

10 
13 

8 
5 

...... 

7 

5 
9 
6 
4 

8 
6 
9 

1 

28 
9 
7 
6 

300 

200 

287 

10 

2,015 
890 
500 
332 

Ottawa 

6 
5 

6 

4 

9 

1 

814 

G^and  Traverse 

Fresque  Isle 

183 

Gratiot 

Roscommon 

Hillsdale      . 

Saginaw .... 

26 

17 
2 
3 

20 

17 
8 
2 

28 

28 
8 

1 

1,941 
1,572 

Houghton  . , 

St.  Clair 

Horon ._ 

St.  Joseph 

70 

Ingham. .. 

Sanilac 

85 

Ionia .. 

Schoolcraft . 

losoo 

Shiawassee 

8 
3 

1 
2 

8 
2 

00 

Iron 

"""285 

81 

800 

Tuscola 

170 

Isabella 

2 

2 

12 

...... 

12 

7 

2 

90 

Van  Buren 

Jackson .. ... 

Washtenaw.. 

9 

79 

8 

9 
114 

1 

7 
211 

4 

435 

Kalamazoo 

Wayne 

15,237 

Kalkaska 

Wexford 

73 
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TABLE  XIII. 
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TABLE  XIV. 


Miscellaneous  statistics  as  reported  by  the  county  c  ymmissioners  of  schools  for  the 

year  ending  July  1,  1S9G, 


Counties. 

s  ^ 

«2 

a  o 

S  m 

No.  of  days  devoted  to 
meetings    of    county 
board. 

Amount 
allowed  by 
board  of 
super- 
visors for 
stationery, 
etc. 

Amount 
of  compen- 
sation re- 
ceived by 
members 
of    the 
board 
other  than 
the  com* 
missioner. 

Salary  of 
the  com- 
missioner. 

Amount  of 
institute 

fees 
collected. 

Totals 

261 

531 

985 

S8,567  27 

815,155  26 

866,875  00 

811,182  31 

Alcona 

AI«*r  

2 

4 

9 

19 

82 

12 

11 
10 
4 
15 
14 

15 

3 

11 

12 
12 

14 

8 

12 

24 

4 

15 

140  00 
200  00 

iso'oo' 

94  05 

e       2600 

36  17 

186  09 

275  00 

105  00 

198  50 

109  37 

e      150  00 

l!i4  9l 

48  00 

49  75 
e     100  00 

11  00 

164  00 
e       76  00 
276  CO 
250  00 
120  00 

84  00 
76  00 

222  00 

208  00 

85  00 

240  00 

e      24000 

224  00 

1300  00 

300  00 

1,350  00 

550  00 

700  00 

800  00 

300  00 

1,200  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

1.200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,000  00 
600  00 

500  00 
500  00 
450  00 
1,200  00 
200  00 

500  00 
300  00 

1,400  00 
600  00 

1,200  00 

800  00 

450  00 

850  00 

1.2a)  00 

1,200  00 

1,090  00 
1,(00  00 
1.3o0  00 
1,200  00 
3U0  00 

300  00 
1,000  00 
1,200  00 
1,350  00 

500  00 

1.500  00 
V&  00 
500  00 

1,200  00 
600  00 

110  00 

8  00 

Allegan I.."-"."II"' 

5 

15 

244  50 

Alpena _ 

42  00 

Antrim 

2 

8 
1 
4 

4 
8 

2 

9" 

6 

54 
3 

V35" 
6 

3" 

2 

98  00 

Arenac , 

26  00 

Baraga 

14  00 

Barry _ 

273  00 

Bay IJri"."."I" 

194  00 

Benzie 

99  00 

Berrien... 

276  50 

Branch ... 

3 
3 

1 
1 

2 
30 

1 
2 

143  50 

Calhoun _ \. 

262  00 

Cass 

164  00 

CharlcToix 

130  00 

188  00 
e     150  00 

96  00 
196  00 

56  00 

142  00 

e       16  00 

246  00 

,32  00 

369  00 

e       6100 

16  00 

120  00 

216  00 

62  50 

Cheboygan _ 

43  00 

Chippewa 

44  00 

Clare.. :..:::.::: 

33  50 

Clinton 

171  50 

Crawford 

830 

75  00 

e       10  00 

200  00 

20  75 

128  23 

IS  00 

Delta 

32  00 

Dickinson 

1 
3 
1 
2 

30  00 

Baton 

i2' 

11 

8 
10 

8 

2 

15 

12 

5 

4 
4 
64 
5 
4 

3 

8 

48 
6 

244  00 

Kmmet . 

86  50 

Genesee 

GUdwin 

260  00 
24  SO 

Gogebic. 

Grand  Traverse 

1 

2 
3 

2 
3 
2 
3 
8 

4 

2 
3 
6 
3 

85 

3" 

6 
25 

T 

6 
15 
14 

e     25 
5 

8 
7 

e       75  00 

25  00 

132  S3 

200  00 

52  19 

14S  51 

191  16 

200  00 

e       45  00 

10  60 
200  00 
172  53 
165  20 

85  00 

e     125  00 

15  50 

24  00 

125  00 

e       4000 

26  00 
86  00 

Gratiot 

19.S  50 

HUUdale 

266  00 

Houghton.. 

128  00 

305  76 
304  00 
29S00 

e        72  00 

e       24  00 

306  00 
348  00 
284  50 

e       9000 

792  00 

34  00 

160  00 

200  00 

e     104  00 

132  00 

Huron 

219  50 

Ingham...^. 

201  00 

Ionia 

192  14 

Iosco _ 

33  00 

Iron 

27  00 

Isabella 

146  50 

Jackson 

234  50 

Kalamazoo 

137  50 

37  00 

48 
4 

20 

6 

e     18 

654  97 

Keweenaw 

6  50 

84  00 

Lapeer 

2 
2 

5 

245  50 

50  00 
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TABLE  XIV.— CONCLUDED. 


Counties. 


Livingston 

Lnce.. 

Maddnao.. 
Maeomb... 


lUniitee.. 
JUiqnetto. 


Mtnominee. 


Midland 

MiMankse 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

MoDteoreney 


Mnakagon 
Newaygo. 
Oakland.. 


Ogemaw. 


Ontonacon 

OseeoU 

OMsodn 


Ottawa 


Praegnelale. 
Boaeommon. 


8t  Joeeph. 
flanilae 


Sehoolemft.. 
Shiawaaeee.. 

Tatooln 

Van  Barao  .. 


Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford 


2 
2 
4 


3 
1 
2 


2 
8 
4 

2 
2 

3 
6 
2 
5 


2 
2 


3 
14 


2 
1 

6 


2 
4 

2 

3 
3 
3 


12 
16 


30 


9 
"5' 


20 
1 


10 
50 
20 


15 
4 


35 
2 


6 
20 


n 

4« 


•a 


HI 


6 

R 

12 

25 

5 

4 

16 
9 
4 
4 

3 
11 
13 

5 

8 

28 

16 

9 

6 

4 

4 

12 

8 

20 

15 

12 

12 

8 

5 

4 

9 
4 

4 
5 

8 
24 
20 


Amount 

allowed  by 

board  of 

8aper< 

Tiaors  tor 

stationery, 

eto. 


e 


e 


e 


e 


1175  00 

150  00 

31  84 

120  00 

129  34 

20  00 
30  00 


165  00 
15  00 

173  65 

2100 

200  00 

114  45 

40  00 

54  00 
350  00 
200  00 
140  00 


21  83 
99  24 
24  48 
165  00 
85  80 

50  00 

10  00 

200  00 

190  00 

120  00 

75  00 
132  00 
200  00 
13100 

175  00 
200  00 
200  00 


Amount 
of  compen- 
sation re- 
oeived  by 
members 
of    the 
board 
other  than 
the  com- 
missioner. 


e 


e 


e 


1860  00 

1^5  00 

96  UO 

160  00 

812  00 

115  00 
128  00 
196  00 
140  00 
96  00 

24100 

88  00 

144  00 

125  00 

64  00 

224  00 
352  00 
571  00 


80  00 

96  00 
188  00 

64  00 
160  00 
120  00 

72  00 

96  00 

556  00 

200  00 

428  00 

100  00 
325  00 
290  00 
248  00 

316  00 

544  00 

80  00 


Salary  of 

theoom' 

missioner. 


Amount  of 
institnto 

fees 
oolleoted. 


$1,200  00 

1,200  00 

250  00 

400  00 

1,100  00 

700  00 
1,000  00 

500  00 
1,000  00 

500  00 

500  00 

550  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

800  00 

1,800  00 

1,100  00 

1,200  00 

850  00 

400  00 

800  00 
750  00 
250  00 

a^ooo 

1,000  00 

860  00 

200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

500  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

750  00 


e 


$804  00 

207  SO 
14  00 
12  00 

157  00 

85  00 
115  00 
182  00 
147  60 

57  00 

10100 

40  50 

142  00 

245  00 

22  50 

7120 

88  50 

267  50 

77  50 
4100 

26  00 
106  00 

14  00 

59  00 

178  00 

27  50 
12  50 

247  50 
200  00 
498  00 

84  00 
222  50 
249  00 

208  50 

207  00 
008  00 

78  50 


e  Data  taken  from  1885  report. 
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TABLE  XV. 


Shoioing  the  extent  to  which  physiology  was  taught  in  the  schools  f»f  the  State  during 
the  year  ending  September  7,  189G,  compiled  from  director^  reports. 


Coanties. 


Totals 

Alcona 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa  ^ 

Clare 

Clinton , 

Crawford 

Delta 

Dickinson 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin. 

Gogebic 

Grand  Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Honghton 

Hnron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jaolcson 

Kalamazoo 

Kallcaslca 

Kent 


s 

•*- 

.g 

riots 
logy 

II 

■*»  o 

^  o 

■S 

at—* 

-0  5? 

5  . 

Q 

JQ 

.4 

tt 

•g 

*-ft 

•M^^- 

^  o 

^* 

0  ^ 

o .  S 

o«3 

^^ 

fe-9*»' 

4  s 

.R 

o  d 

IF 

it 

0  S 
as® 

|SJ 

|SS 

!§S 

7,177 

5,652 

875 

1,007 

27 

22 

8 

7 
18i 

7 
146 

14 

24 

27 

19 

1 

6 

72 

55 

2 

14 

84 

28 

2 

4 

4 

147 

4 

115 

8 

24 

63 

48 

1 

7 

48 

44 

4 

149 

117 

8 

17 

129 

100 

5 

24 

164 

146 

5 

13 

U4 

89 

4 

20 

67 

51 

7 

9 

62 

46 

6 

6 

44 

29 

2 

11 

47 

42 

3 

6 

132 

121 

6 

2 

34 

24 

2 

6 

31 

23 

4 

4 

8 

8 

2 

147 

109 

12 

27 

68 

51 

4 

12 

160 

127 

10 

21 

32 

18 

6 

9 

7 

6 

1 

68 

54 

4 

5 

130 

101 

8 

21 

166 

147 

4 

16 

34 

29 

5 

113 

87 

8 

19 

137 

104 

13 

21 

143 

115 

7 

2i 

26 

16 

4 

3 

8 
102 

8 
82 

4 

15 

158 

123 

4 

28 

137 

96 

17 

26 

52 

46 

1 

3 

207 

164 

13 

29 

Keweenaw.... 

Lake , 

Lapeer 

Lerlanan 

Lenawee 

Livingston .... 

Lnce 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Marquette.... 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee.... 
Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 
Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana. 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon.... 

Osceola.. 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque  Isle.. 

Roscommon .. 

Saginaw 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft... 
Shiawassee... 
Tuscola 

Van  Buren 

Washtenaw  .. 

Wayne 

Wexford 


1 

riots 
logy 

.9 

"s? 

aa 

bS 

f4 

a   . 

^1 

III 

^s 

1" 

5 

4 

46 

34 

136 

1(X> 

58 

55 

197 

152 

134 

88 

4 
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SCHOOL    ARCHITECTURE. 


In  the  report  of  this  department  for  the  year  1893  there  appeared  a 
number  of  plans  for  school  houses,  rural  and  village,  from  one  room  to 
twelve.  These  plans  have  proved  very  helpful  and  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  give  in  thi«  report -the  floor  plans  of  several  of  our  more 
modern  village  and  city  school  buildings.  It  has  also  been  deemed  best 
to  reproduce  the  floor  plans  and  elevation  of  two  of  those  for  district 
schools  which  were  prepared  for  this  former  report  by  architect  Earl  H. 
Mead  of  Lansing. 

It  costs  but  little  more  to  build  a  convenient,  well-lighted,  well-heated, 
well- ventilated  school  house  than  'to  build  otherwise.  In  order  to 
emphasize  the  salient  points  to  be  considered,  we  repeat  here  some  of  the 
suggestions  given  which  should  be  heeded  by  every  board  of  education 
contemplating  the  erection  of  a  new  school  house: 

1.  The  window  lighting  surface  should  equal  one-fifth  of  the  floor 
surface. 

2.  No  pupil  should  sit  further  from  the  window  than  two  and  one-half 
times  the  distance  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  window. 

3.  The  window  should  extend  to  the  ceiling,  only  leaving  enough  room 
for  the  casing  between  the  ojyening  and  the  ceiling. 

4.  The  windows  should  be  grouped. 

5.  Light  is  better  from  both  sides  than  from  one  side  and  the  back. 
The  light  at  the  back,  unless  high,  will  cast  the  pupil's  shadow  on  his 
work. 

6.  There  should  be  no  windows  for  pupils  to  face. 

7.  Light  from  one  side  should  be  from  the  left,  so  as  not  to  throw  the 
shadow  of  the  pupil's  hand  upon  his  work. 

8.  The  windows  should  be  provided  with  green  shades,  yellow  is  not  as 
good  for  the  eyes. 

9.  The  black-boards  should  not  have  a  glossy  surface. 

10.  If  windows  are  grouped  as  they  should  be  and  as  they  are  in  the 
accompanying  sketches,  no  hlack-hoards  come  hetween  tcindotcs  to  try  the 
eyes  of  the  pupils. 

Michigan  has  some  very  handsome  and  convenient  school  buildings, 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we,  through  the  kindness  of  the  several 
boards  and  superintendents,  give  the  plans  and  perspectives  of  some  of 
them  in  the  pages  that  follow. 
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The  matter  of  heating  and  Tentilation  is  one  of  such  prime  importance 
that  we  present  herewith  cuts  and  a  full  description  of  the  plant  now  in 
ufle  in  the  new  Central  High  School  building  at  Detroit,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  1500,000. 

Am  this  is  the  most  modem  and  expensive  school  building  in  the  State, 
experts  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  working  of  this  plant  and 
it  is  a  good  one  for  the  study  of  all  interested  in  this  subject 

Messrs.  Malcolmson  &  Higginbotham  were  the  architects,  and  the 
American  Blower  Ck>mpany  were  the  designers  and  contractors  for  the 
heating  and  ventilating  plant.  The  building  is  of  fireproof  construction, 
has  a  frontage  of  310  feet,  a  depth  of  296  feet,  is  three  stories  high 
exclueive  of  the  basement,  faces  northeast  and  is  in  a  very  exposed  loca- 
tion. 

No  instructions  were  given  to  bidders  regarding  the  requirements  of 
the  plant,  with  the  exception  that  the  building  was  to  be  heated  to  70 
degrees  at  10  degrees  below  zero  and  2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  was  to  be 
supplied  to  each  pupil  per  hour,  the  design  or  lay-out  of  the  plant  being 
left  entirely  to  bidders. 

FigU'i^  1  is  a  plan  of  the  foundation.  Figures  2,  3  and  4  are  plans  of 
the  basement,  first  and  third  floors  respectively.  The  second  floor  being 
almost  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  first  floor,  it  was  omitted  from  the 
description.  Figure  5  is  a  plan  of  the  boiler,  heater,  engine  and  fan- 
rooms,  which  are  located  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  entire  build- 
ing is  heated  by  the  hot-blast  or  blower  system,  with  the  exception  of  the 
front  vestibule,  which  is  heated  by  radiators.  The  corridors,  lavatories 
and  a  number  of  other  rooms  are  provided  with  radiators  for  keeping 
these  rooms  warm  at  night  or  at  other  times  when  the  fans  are  not  in 
operation,  it  being  intended  to  run  the  fans  only  when  the  school  is  in 
session. 

The  temperature  of  all  the  rooms  is  controlled  by  the  Powers  system 
of  automatic  regulation,  double  dampers  for  continuous  ventilation 
being  provided  for  all  rooms  except  the  corridors.  These  are  placed  at 
the  base  of  the  flues,  and  are  operated  by  diaphragms  placed  on  the 
floor  of  the  duct,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  Air  flues  to  corridors  are  provided 
with  sir.glo  dampers  for  closing  the  hot-air  supply  when  the  corridors 
become  overheated.  The  diaphragms  are  operated  by  thermostats 
placed  on  the  inside  wall  of  the  room.    The  thermostats  in  the  corridors 
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are  placed  in  the  second  and  third  story,  none  being  provided  in  the 
basement  or  the  flist  story. 

There  are  fonr  boilers,  each  66  inches  x  16  feet,  containing  64  31-inch 
tQbes  and  provided  with  a  36z36-inch  dome.  These  boilers  are  covered 
with  2-in€h  asbestos  board  and  fitted  with  the  Reliance  high  and  low- 
water  alarm.  The  blow-off  pipe  from  the  boilers  extends  through  the 
wall  into  a  4xl0-foot  brick  hot  well,  with  an  open  manhole  cover.  The 
boiler  f eed  painps  consist  of  two  5i''x3^"x5"  Worthingtpn  duplex  brass- 
lined  pumps,  each  fitted  with  the  Fisher  pump  governor.  A  No.  F  F  Pen- 
berthy  injector  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  boiler  feeder. 

The  fans  or  blowers  are  of  the  American  Blower  Ck>mpany'fi  make  and 
have  three-quarter  steel  plate  housing.  The  blades  of  eadi  fan  are  of 
the  curved  pattern.  The  bearings  of  each  fan  are  self-oiling  and  are 
sttpi)orted  by  heavy  standards  bolted  to  the  foundation.  The  heaters 
and  tempering  coils  are  of  the  American  Blower  Company's  make,  and 
of  their  improved  sectional  base  pattern,  each  having  four  rows  of  1-inch 
pipe.  These  coils,  together  with  the  fans,  are  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing cuts. 

Two  SO  horse-power  Ideal  automatic  engines,  having  12xl2-inch  cylin- 
ders, furnish  the  power  for  the  fans  and  the  generators,  and  are  equipped 
with  improved  power  transmitters  and  water  separators.  The  drip  f  rouk 
the  latter  is  carried  to  Fidelity  steam  traps.  The  building  is  equipped 
with  a  complete  electric  light  plant.  The  generators  are  placed  in  a^ 
corner  of  the  engine  room,  and  are  driven  from  a  counter.-shaft,  as  shown. 
A  600-hor8e-power  feed  water  heater  of  Wi<sk8  Bros.'  make  is  provided,. 
but  is  not  used  when  the  heating  apparatus  is  in  u«e,  as  the  water  of 
condensation  returned  from  the  apparatus  is  sufficient  for  heating  the 
feed  water  for  the  boilers. 

The  fresh  air  is  taken  in  through  areas  built  on  the  side  of  the  build- 
ing, a^  shown  in  Fig.  6  and  passed  over  tempering  ooils,  which  heat  it  to 
70  degrees,  before  it  passes  to  the  fan.  These  ooils  contain  a  total  cf  8,400 
lineal  feet  of  1-inch  pipe,  and  are  provided  with  a  by-pass  and  an  auto- 
matic mixing  damper  for  controlling  the  volume  of  fresh  air  admitted 
beneath  them,  this  volume  being  dependent  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
atniofirphere.  The  air  thence  enters  the  heater-room  or  air  chamber  and 
passes  to  the  fans  as  required.  A  duplex  three-quarter  housed  fan  with 
two  84x60-inch  wheels  is  used  for  -supplying  air  to  the  front  portion  of 
the  building,  and  discharges  into  a  duct  formed  by  extending  the  cor- 
ridor walls,  down  to  about  7  feet  below  the  basement  floor.  The  walls 
of  the  front  corridor  are  also  carried  down,  forming  an  air  duct,  having 
branches  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

The  latter,  or  main  air  passage,  is  provided  with  a  partition,  the  space 
above  it  forming  a  hot-air  duct  and  a  space  beneath,  a  tempered-air  duct. 
This  pajtition  begins  at  the  point  X,  Fig.  1,  where  the  main  heater  ooils 
for  the  front  portion  of  the  building  are  placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The 
center  coil  contains  9,200  feet  of  1-ineh  pipe  and  each  side  coil  4,025  feet. 
All  air  flues  extend  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ducts.  Those  to  the  corri- 
dors oi>en  only  into  the  hot-air  duct;  the  remaining  flues  open  into  both 
the  hot  and  the  tempered-air  ducts. 

nrhe  weert  wing  of  the  building  is  heated  by  a  separate  apparatus,  so 
that  the  auditorium  may  be  heated  at  night,  or  on  other  occasions  when 
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the  rest  of  tbe  plant  is  not  in  operation.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  fan 
with  an  84xG0-inch  wheel  and  an  8,000-foot  heater  coil  arranged  for  a  by- 
pass for  tempered  air.  The  air-supply  pipes  are  of  the  douible  pipe  sys- 
tem, the  upper  one  for  hot  air  and  the  lower  one  for  tempered  air,  which 
connect  to  the  base  of  each  flue,  where  the  mixing  dampers  are  placed, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  diaphragms  are  secured  to  the  under  sides  of 
the  pipes.  The  power  is  transmitted  from  the  engine  to  a  countershaft 
and  thence  to  the  fans.  The  single  fan  is  provided  with  a  tight  and  loose 
pulley,  as  this  fan  will  not  be  operated  at  certain  times. 
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The  dome  of  each  holler  Is  coDDected  b;  a  6-inch  pipe  with  long  sweep 
ells  to  a  12-iDch  ateam  header  placed  over  the  rear  of  the  boilers,  to 
which  each  supply  main  is  connected.  The  pipe  between  each  dome  and 
header  and  also  each  main  taken  ont  of  the  header,  is  provided  with  a 
flanged  gate  Y»lve.  A  6-ineh  main  is  taken  ont  of  the  header  to  supply 
the  tempering  and  secondary  coils  in  the  wing.  These  colla  are  also 
connected  to  a  7-inoh  exhaust  main,  safHcient  exhanst  steam  being  avail- 
able for  the  eotire  heating  apparatus  in  mild  weather.  The  coils  in  the 
front  portion  of  the  buildHng  ntilize  the  exhanst  steam  from  the  engines 
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and  pumps.  Provision  is  made,  however,  for  introducing  live  steam 
from  a  5-inoh  main  at  a  low  pressure  in  extremely  cold  weather  for  these 
coils.  A  7-inch  main  is  taken  off  the  steam  header  to  supply  the 
radiators  and  ooils;  a  5-inch  pipe  is  taken  out  of  thi«  main  to  supply  the 
radiators  in  the  south  wing,  another  5-inoh  pipe  for  radiators  in  the 
north  wing  and  a  3-inoh  pipe  for  vent  coils  in  the  attic,  each  main  being 
provided  with  a  Ma^on  pressure  regulator,  safety  vaJve  and  steam  gauge. 
A  G-inch  main  is  taken  off  the  steam  drum  for  the  engines,  a  4-mcb 
branch  being  used  for  each  engine.  The  exhaust  from  these  engines,  and 
also  from  the  elevator  pump,  together  with  the  exhaust  from  the  boiler 
feed  pumps,  the  air  and  the  house  pump  is  collected  in  a  7-inch  main, 
which  connected  to  the  7-inch  exhaust  steam  supply  to  the  heating 
apt»aratu«.  This  main  is  also  connected  to  the  feed  water-heater.  The 
7-inch  exhaust  main  is  provided  with  a  grease  extrjactor,  the  drip  from 
which  is  connected  to  a  grease  trap,  which  discharges  into  the  hot  well. 

A  2-inch  main  is  taken  out  of  the  steam  header  for  the  boiler  feed 
pump,  a  3-inch  main  for  the  elevator,  air  and  house  pump,  and  a  2-inch 
for  the  injector.  Two  4-inch  return  mains  are  provided  for  the  heater 
and  the  tempering  codls  in  the  west  wing,  each  being  connected  to  an 
open  receiving  tank,  one  return  being  used  for  condensation  when  using 
live  steam  and  the  other  for  condensation  when  using  exhaust  steam. 
When  using  live  steam,  the  condensation  from  the  bleeder  and  the  main 
return  from  coils  in  the  west  wing  is  passed  through  pot  traps  placed 
adjacent  to  the  same  and  thence  connected  to  the  main.  Retuims  ore 
laid  on  the  basement  floor.  The  bleeder  and  main  return  from  the  front 
ooils  are  carried  through  separate  pipes  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  duct 
and  thence  through  a  trench  to  four  pot  traps  in  the  boiler-room,  which 
discharge  into  the  open  tank.  When  the  heating  apparatus  is  in  opera- 
tion, the  condensation  from  same  is  returned  by  the  pumps  direct  to  the 
boilers.  During  the  summer  the  water  for  the  boilers  is  passed  through 
the  feed  water  heater  before  entering  the  boilers. 

The  radiators  for  heating  the  various  rooms  at  night,  or  when  the  fans 
are  not  in  operation,  are  on  the  double  pipe  system.  Supply  and  return 
mains  are  placed  beneath  the  basement  floor.  All  steam  supply  and 
return  mains  are  covered  with  Magnesia  Sectional  covering.  A  steam 
pil)e  runs  across  the  front  of  the  boiler  for  a  flue  cleaner,  which  is  of 
the  Perfection  pattern.  All  flues  in  the  building  are  constructed  of 
4-inch  book  tile  and  of  such  a  size  that  the  velocity  of  the  air  through 
them  will  not  exceed  850  feet  per  minute  when  delivering  2,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  hour  to  each  occupant  in  the  roomsw  Each  air  inlet  is  8 
feet  above  the  floor  and  is  fitted  with  a  black  japanned  screen  provided 
with  an  angle-iron  frame,  the  same  being  of  suflScient  size  to  reduce  the 
velocity  of  the  air  to  300  feet  per  minute.  These  screens  are  placed 
so  that  they  may  be  readily  removed. 

Vitiated  air  outlets  are  also  provided  with  a  screen  of  the  same  size 
as  the  inlet.  A  register  is  placed  at  the  ceiling  above  each  of  these 
outlets  and  opening  into  the  same  for  summer  use.  The  lower  vents  are 
used  when  the  building  is  being  heated  and  the  upper  ones  for  rapid 
cooling  during  summer,  or  when  no  heat  is  required.  Floor  registers  are 
placed  in  each  gallery  of  the  auditorium  to  allow  the  hot  air  beneath  to 
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paas  above  the  gallery  and  in  front  of  the  windows.  These  registers  are 
arraDged  so  that  they  may  be  closed  when  occasion  required. 

The  air  for  heating  the  wardrobes  and  lavatories  is  discharged  into 
the  wardrobes,  ventilating  the  clothing  and  thence  is  allowed  to  pass 
through  a  6-inch  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  doors  into  the  lavatory,  from 
which  it  passes  out  through  vents  opening  into  the  flue  and  thence  to 
the  attic.  The  urinals  in  the  lavatories  are  of  hammered  glass,  the  par- 
titions of  marble,  which  are  placed  12  inches  from  the  wall,  allowing 
a  vent  space  which  is  enclosed  and  connected  at  the  top  by  a  10zl8-indh 
vent  pipe,  which  connects  to  the  flue  at  the  ceiling. 

The  vent  flues  from  the  lavatories  are  connected  in  the  attic  to  a  sys- 
tem of  vent  pipe,  which  connect  to  galvanized-iron  risers,  extending 
through  the  roof.  These  risers  are  provided  with  steam  coils  for  accel- 
erating the  draft  in  *them.  The  vitiated  air  from  the  remaining  rooms 
is  discharged  from  the  flues  into  the  attic  and  passes  out  through  five 
octagonal  ventilators  in  the  roof  of  the  main  building. 

The  coils  in  the  attic  are  on  a  separate  double-pipe  system.  The  air 
duct  beneath  the  floor  in  the  front  portion  of  the  building  being  very 
large,  volume  dampers  are  placed  in  each  air  flue  opening  from  them, 
for  controlling  the  air.  These  dampers  are  of  the  pivoted  pattern,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  9.  Presh-air  inlets  in  the  corridors  are  placed  at  the  floor 
line,  serving  as  foot-warmers.  The  galvanized-iron  iron  pipes  are  put 
together  with  lock  joints  and  are  suspended  from  "I"  beams  by  clamps 
and  hangers. 
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Adrian  College,  general  and  financial  statisties  of 82, 88 

Agrlenltoral  College,  geoeral  and  financial  statistioB  of 82, 88 

Akaley  Institate,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,88 

Algebra,  number  of  distriete  giving  instroction  in 80 

Alma  College,  general  and  flnanffial  statistics  of 82, 88 

Affloobt  due  the  districts - 10,24 

of  township  library  money  on  hand  September  7, 1896 28 

paid  and  due  inspectors 11,24 

oommissioners 10,88 

examiners 10, 88 

township  chairmen  and  other  officers 11,24 

Apportionment  of  primary  school  interest  fond 11, 12 

Arehitectove,  school: 

ent  and  deeeription  of  Detroit  Central  High  School S^-108 

plan  of  Central  School,  Grand  Rapids 89-94 

school  house,  one  room 85 

two  rooms — „ 88 

of  Benton  Harbor  High  School 88 

Bnchanan  Street  School,  Gh-and  Rapids 96 

Hart  Union  School  building - 87 

Madison  Arenue  School,  Grand  Rapids 95 

Snggeetions  for  building 84 

Arithmetic,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 80 

Anodations,  county  teachers*,  number  held 88 

towubhip,  number  held 88 

Attendance,  school,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 2 

Battle  Creek  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of. 82,  88 

Benton  Harbor  High  School,  cut  of 88 

Benionia  College,  general  and  financial  statistios  of . 83, 83 

Blind,  School  for  the,  general  and  financial  statistics  of... 82, 83 

Board  of  examiners,  expenses  and  compensation,  amount  of 10,  88 

number  of  days  devoted  to  meetings  of ^.. 88 

Bonded  indebtedness  of  the  districts,  amount  of 9, 24 

paid  on 9,22 

Botany,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 30 

Branches  of  instruction,  statistics  of 80 

Buildings  and  repairs,  expenditures  for 9,22 

Central  Miehigan  Normal  School,  general  and  financial  statistios  of 82, 83 

Central  School,  Grand  Rapids,  out  and  plans  of 80-94 

Certificates,  city,  granted  according  to  the  provisions  of  Sec.  13,  Act  No.  66 69,  71 

college,  number  holding 68.70 

different  grades,  number  receiving 8,33 

normal,  number  of  teachers  holding 8,38,68,70 

number  of  applicants  for,  having  received  normal  instruction 8, 33 

regular 8,  33, 68, 70 

special 8, 88, 60,  71 
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Certificates,  number  reoeiTing,  ivithoat  previous  experience  in  teaching 8, 38 

who  had  attended  inatitates  daring  year 8,  88 

revoked  or  sospended ._ 38 

special,  disonssed  in  8nperintendent*B  introdoction 2 

Stete,  nnmber  holding - 33,08,70 

Children  attending  pablio  school,  number  of ...6,  14,  26 

between  5  and  20,  number  of _ 6,  14,  26 

in  graded  school  dittricto 6,  26,  41 

ungraded  school  distriote _ _ 6,  26 

City  schools: 

Amount  paid  for  instruction _ _ 64-67 

regular  teachers 64-67 

special  teachers 64-67 

snperintondento 64-67 

Attendance,  average  daily _ - 58-^ 

Children  between  5  and  20,  number  of 58-63 

Cost  per  capita  by  departmente,  for  Instruction  and  incidentals 64-67 

Drawing,  schools  giving  instruction  in 5^-68 

Enrollment  by  departmente — __ 68-62 

Flags,  U.  S.,  number  having... _ _ 5^-68 

French,  number  studying _ , 59-68 

Oerman,  number  studying » 59-68 

Graduates,  average  age  of _. 59-68 

Greek,  number  ptudying 59-68 

Kindergarten  below  primary  grade,  number  of  schools  having _. 59-63 

work,  portion  of  time  in  first  primary  devoted  to 59-63 

Latin,  number  studying - 59-68 

liusic,  vocal,  schools  giving  instruction  in 59-63 

Non-resident  pupils,  number  of _.  89-68 

Number  pupils  belonging,  average 58-62 

to  each  teacher 59-63 

Penmanship,  schools  giving  instruction  in 59-63 

Superintendente'  time  given  to  supervision 5(  63 

Teachers,  number  employed 58-63 

special,  number  of 59-63 

City  teachers : 

Certificates,  college,  number  holding 68,  70 

different  grades  held  by 68,  70 

granted  by  State  Board  of  Education,  number  holding 68,  70 

Longest  time  of  service  by  anyone  in  same  school _ 09,  71 

Number  employed 68,70 

years  in  same  school 69,71 

Civil  government,  number  of  distriote  giving  instruction  in 80 

Colleges,  statistics  of  (see  State  and  incorporated  institutions). 

Commissioners,  school,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 4 

list  of  for  1896 78 

number  of  schools  visited  by 36 

salarievof _ - 38 

Conductors  and  instructors  at  teachers' institutes,  list  of 74 

Coat  per  capita  of  schools 26 

Course  of  study,  prescribed,  number  of  schools  with 36 

Deaf,  School  for  the,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,  88 

Detroit  Central  High  School,  cut  of 97 

description  of 98-108 

Detroit  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82, 83 

Detroit  Home  and  Day  School,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82, 83 

Dictionaries,  number  of  schools  supplied  with 9,  36 

District  libraries  (see  Libraries). 

taxes,  amount  received  from 9,  20 

Distriote,  expenditures  of 9,  22 

graded  school,  number  of _ 6, 14 

number  supplied  with  flag  and  flagstaff 11 

that  have  adopted  text  books  on  physiology 86 

maintained  school 6, 14 

visited  by  commissioner  during  year 36 
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Diatricts,  resoorceflof 9,20 

township  unit,  number  of 6, 14 

ungraded  sehool,  number  of 6 

whole  number  of 6, 14 

Drawing,  schools  giring  instruction  (b 59,  61, 63 

KngHsh  oomposition,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 3 

Examinations  of  teachers,  statistics  of 6,  33 

public,  number  held 8,  S3 

EzamiuerSi  county,  list  of ^ , 78 

Expenditures  for  teachers*  institutes 72 

of  school  districts. 9,22 

Expenseeof  schools,  total  net 9,  22 

Financial  statistics,  miscellaneous 9,  24 

Flag  and  flagstaff ,  number  of  districts  supplied  with 11 

Free  text  books,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 4 

number  of  districts  furnishing 30 

French,  schools  giring  instruction  in : 59, 61, 63 

General  school  statistics,  as  reported  by  school  inspectors 14 

Geography,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 80 

Geometry,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 30 

German  American  Seminary,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82, 83 

German,  schools  giving  instruction  in.. 59,61,  63 

Globes,  number  of  schools  supplied  with _ 9,  36 

Graded  school  statistics : 

Aggregate  number  of  months  taught  in 41 

Children  attending  school  in,  number  of 6,  26,  41 

between  5  and  20,  number  of ,; 6,  26,41 

Cost  of,  per  capita 1 26 

totol 41 

Indebtedness  of  total 9,41 

Instruction  and  superintendence,  amount  paid  for ...^ 41 

Number  of  districts _ 6 

Property,  estimated  valuation  of ^ 9,41 

School,  number  of  days  taught.. 41 

Teachers,  number  employed 7,41 

wages  of,  average  monthly 8,  41 

totel 8,41 

Graduates,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 3 

Grammar,  number  of  districts  giving  in^  truotion  in 30 

Grammar  school  department,  statistics  of  (setf  City  Schools). 

Grand  Rapids,  Buchanan  Street  School,  cut  of 96 

Central  School,  cut  and  plans  of 89-94 

liadison  Avenue  School,  cut  of 95 

<}ieek,  schools  giving  instruction  in 59,61,63 

Hart  Union  School  building,  out  of 87 

Hillsdala  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82, 83 

Holland  Christian  Reformed  Seminary,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,  83 

Hope  Collage,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,83 

Incorporated  institutions.  State  and,  statistics  cf 82,  83 

Indebtedness  of  districts,  amount  paid  on 22 

bonded  and  total 9,  24 

Industrial  School  for  Boys,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,  83 

Inspectors  and  members  of  school  boards,  amount  paid 11,24 

Institate  fees,  amount  collected 38 

Institutes,  average  attendance  at 76 

conductors  and  instructors 74 

discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction -. 3 

enrollment  in 10,  76 

kinds  and  grades  of  certificates  held  by  members 76 

location  and  date  of 72 

number  in  attendance  having  received  normal  instruction 76 

without  experience  in  teaching 76 

of,  held 10 
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Institntest  percentage  of  whole  number  of  teachers  that  attended 76 

receipta  and  ezpenditnree  at.. 10, 72 

Kalamazoo  College,  general  and  financial  statiaties  of 82,88 

Kindergarten,  number  of  echools  haying 59,61,88 

work  portion  of  time  in  first  primary  devoted  to  .1 60, 6i,  68 

Latin,  schools  giving  instruction  in . 89,61,68 

Legally  qualified  teachers,  number  of 8, 88 

Libraries,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 4 

district,  amount  of  fines  reoeired  from  county  treasurer  for 28 

paid  for  support  of 10,  28 

general  and  financial  statistics  of 10, 28 

number  of  districts  maintaining 10,28 

Tolumes  added  to,  during  year 28 

whole,  in 10, 28 

township,  amount  of  fines  receired  from  county  treasurer  for 10,  28 

taxes  Toted  for 10, 28 

paid  for  books  and  care  of ,—  10, 28 

general  and  financial  statistics  of 10, 28 

number  of  townships  maintaining .* 10, 28 

Tolumes  added  to  during  year 28 

whole,  in 10, 28 

Library  books  and  care  of  library,  expenditures  for 22 

moneys,  number  of  townships  forfeiting  ...... 10,  28 

using  for  general  school  purposes 10, 28 

receipts  from 20 

township,  amount  on  hand  Sept  7, 1896 28 

Literature,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 3 

Loans,  amount  of  interest  paid  on * 9,22 

received  from 20 

Maps,  number  of  schools  supplied  with 9,38 

Michigan  Female  Seminary,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82, 63 

Michigan  Military  Academy,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82, 83 

Michigan  Mining  School,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82, 88 

Mill  tax,  receipts  from •_  9, 20 

Moneys  on  hand,  amount  of 22 

Music,  vocal,  schools  giving  instruction  in 59, 61, 63 

Natural  philoeophy,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 30 

Net  receipts  of  aU  districts 9,20 

Nonresident  pupils,  number  of  in  city  schools .' 59,  61, 63 

tuition  of,  amount  of J. 9,  20 

Normal  School*  Central,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 8?,  83 

State,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,  83 

*'01d  Glory,"  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction... 5 

Olivet  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,  83 

Orthography,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 30 

Penmanship,  schools  giving  instruction  in 59,  61, 63 

Physiology,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 30 

having  adopted  text-books  on 36 

statistics  as  to  teaching  of ^ 

Primary  school  departments,  statistics  of  (see  City  Schools)* 

interest  fund,  apportionment  of lit  12 

receipts  from 9,  20 

Private  and  select  schools,  statistics  of 7,32 

Public  examinations,  number  of 8,33 

Pupils,  number  enrolled  in  graded  school  districts , 6,  26,  41 

private  and  select  schools -.-  "^^  ^ 

ungraded  school  districts - *»^ 

Raisin  Valley  Seminary,  general  and  financial  statistics  of ^'  ^ 

Beading,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in - *^ 

Resonrcosof  school  districts • —  ^»  *^' 
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School  architecture : 

Cut  and  deoeription  of  Detroit  Central  High  School 97-109 

plan  of  Central  School,  Grand  Bapids fi9-M 

school  honse,  one  room 85 

two  rooma . 88 

of  Benton  Harbor  Hicrh  School. 88 

Bnohanan  Street  School,  Grand  Rapids 96 

Hart  Union  School  boilding 87 

Madison  Ayenue  School,  Grand  Rapids 95 

Socgeetions  for  building  schoolhouses 84 

School,  average  number  of  months _ U 

number  of  days  in  graded  schools 41 

whole  number  of  days 14 

School  board  and  inspectors,  amount  paid  for  services 11,24 

oommissitmers,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction ^ 4 

for  1886,  list  of 78 

number  of  schools  visited  by 86 

salaries  of _ 88 

districts,  statistics  of  (see  Districts). 

houses,  number  and  material  of  construction 8,14 

properly  ventilated 36 

sitting*  provided  for 9,14 

for  the  Blind,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,83 

Deaf,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,83 

room  decoration,  diecnssed  in  superintendent's  iatrodaction 4 

statistics,  general 14 

Schools  and  schoolhouees,  statistics  as  to  condition 8, 14,36 

cost  per  capita 26 

number  having  uniform  text-books  in  each  branch 36 

in  which  physiology  is  taught 40 

properly  classified 86 

with  prescribed  course  of  study 36 

private  and  select,  number  of 7,82 

pupils  in,  estimated  number  of 7,82 

teachers  employed  in _ i 7,  32 

Spring  Arbor  Seminary,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,  83 

State  and  incorporated  institutions : 

Amount  of  legislative  appropriation 83 

Cost  per  student 88 

Curreiit  expenses  for  the  year 83 

Estimated  value  of  groxmd^,  buildings,  etc 83 

Expenses  for  permanent  improvements 83 

Funds,  amount  of  productive 83 

GrAduate?,  number  of  in  1896 82 

whole,  since  founded 82 

Income  from  productive  funds _. 83 

Instructors,  number  of _ 82 

UabiUties 83 

Libraries,  number  of  volumes  added  during  year 82 

whole  in 82 

Location  of 82 

Organisation,  date  of 82 

President  or  superintendent,  name  of 82 

Receipts 83 

Students,  numberof 82 

State  Normal  School,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82,83 

State  Public  School,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82, 83 

StatUtioai  tables: 

Apportionment  of  primary  school  money 12 

Branches  of  instruction 80 

Comparative  summary  of  statistics  for  1895-6 6 

Conditions  of  schools  and  schoolhouses 86 

Cbet  per  capita  of  public  schools - 26 

County  boards  of  school  examiners 78 
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Statistical  tahlea— Continued: 

Bmployment  of  teachers 17 

Ezamination  and  certification  of  teachers 33 

Ezpenditores  of  school  districts 22 

Financial  statistics  of  city  schools 64 

General  school  statistics... U 

Graded  school  statistics 41 

Miscellaneous  statistics 3& 

financial — 24 

of  city  schools 6& 

Physiology,  extent  to  which  tanght 40 

Private  and  select  schools —  82 

Resonroes  of  school  districts _ — 20 

Special  report  of  superintendents  of  schools 68 

State  and  incorporated  institutions,  statistics,  financial 88 

general ...-_. 82 

Statistics  of  township  and  district  libraries 28 

Teachers'  institutes,  enrollment  and  attendance 76 

local  committees,  conductors,  etc _ 74 

receipts  and  expenditures 72 

St.  Mary's  Academy,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82, 83 

County  school  commissioners 4 

English  composition 3 

Free  text-books —  4 

Graduates 3 

Institutes 3 

Literature.. 3 

Old  Glory 6 

School  attendance.. 2 

School  libraries _ 4 

School  room  decoration 4 

Special  certificates 2 

Teachers'  wages 2 

United  States  history 3 

Tax,  one-mill,  amount  of 9,  20 

Taxes,  district,  for  all  purposes,  amount  of 9,  20 

Teachers,  aggregate  number  of  months  taught  by  men 17 

women 17 

amount  paid 7, 8, 9, 22 

certificates,  statistics  as  to 8,  33 

city,  statistics  in  regard  to  certificates  of ^.  68-71 

time  of  setyice _ 69,  71 

number  making  teaching  a  permanent  occupation ^ 33 

number  of  men  employed 7, 17, 4i 

women  employed 7, 17,41 

required  to  supply  schools 7, 17,  76 

qualified,  number  of 33 

wages,  statistics  as  to 7,  8, 9, 17,  22, 41 

Teachers'  associations,  counties  reporting 10 

county,  number  of  meetings  held 38 

township,  number  of  meetings  of 38 

institutes,  statistics  of  (see  Institutes). 

wages,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction. 2 

Text*books,  uniform,  number  of  schools  haTing,  in  each  branch 36 

Total  expenses  per  capita  of  schools 26 

indebtedness  of  districts 1 9, 20 

resources,  amount  of 9,  20 

Township  chairmen  and  officers,  amount  paid 11,  24 

libraries  (tee  Libraries) . 

unit  districts,  number  of p .  6, 14 

Townships  and  districts  reporting,  number  of J. —  6 

Tuition  of  non-resident  pupils 9,20 
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Uncndad  lehool  staiiitios : 

Children  attending  lohool  in _ 6, 26 

between  5  and  20,  number  of 6,26 

Cost  of  per  capita.. 26 

Indebtedness  of,  total 9 

Number  of  dUtricts 6 

PropeitF,  estimated  yalaation  of - - 9 

Teachers,  number  employed 7 

wages  of ,  aTerage  monthly 8 

total 7,8 

United  States  history,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 8 

number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 90 

University  of  liichlgan.  The,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 82, 88 

Yahiationof  school  property,  estimated 9, 14,41 

YenUlation,  proper,  number  of  sehoolhouses  haying. 86 

TogbI  music,  schools  giylng  instruction  in 59,61,68 

Wsgesof  teachers,  stotistics  as  to 7, 8, 9, 17, 23,  41 

Wsgee,  teachers*,  discussed  in  superintendent's  introduction 2 

Writing,  number  of  districts  giylng  instruction  in 80 


ERRATUM—"  SnperintendentB'  Introduction  "  omitted  after  "  St.  Mary's 

Academy." 


EXPORTS    OF 


FOR   THB 


SCHOOL   YEAR   1895-6 


REPORTS    OF    COUNTY    COMMISSIONERS    OF 

SCHOOLS. 


ALCONA    COUNTY. 
L.  FREDERICK,  ComnUsHoner. 


TBACHBRS'   MBBTING8. 


The  teachers  of  Iosco  and  Alcona  counties  united  during  the  year  and 
bad  a  very  successful  reading  circle;  but,  owing  to  the  expense  of  travel- 
ing, we  found  that  we  could  not  hold  the  two  counties  together.  Still 
we  hope  to  keep  up  the  reading  circle  work  in  our  respective  counties. 


SOHOOL-ROOM   DBCORATIONS. 


Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  decorating  the  school-rooms 
of  the  county.  The  commissioner  has  given  several  public  discourses 
during  the  year  in  which  he  has  dwelt  largely  with  the  subjects  of  ven- 
tilation and  decoration;  and  the  immediate  effect  of  these  public  talks 
is  seen  in  the  better  decoration  of  our  school-rooms. 


SPBCIAL   DAY   OBSBRVANGB. 

The  introduction  of  Old  Glory  has  given  an  imx>etus  to  the  observance 
of  special  days  which  was  almost  wholly  lacking  before,  and  many 
schools  have  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  begun  special  day  exer- 
cises during  the  present  year. 

PROFB88IONAL  TRAINING. 

I  may  say  that  practically  we  have  no  special  training  for  the  teachers 
of  our  county,  only  such  as  an  occasional  institute  may  afford ;  and,  while 
institutes  may  be  good,  yet  our  experience  is  that  they  are  inadequate 
to  prepare  the  teadier  to  face  the  everyday  problems  that  confront  him 
in  the  schoolroom. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  each  county  could  not  have  a  model  school 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  coupled  with  a  legal  requirement  that  each 
teacher  having  no  other  si>ecial  training  should  attend  su^h  model  school 
before  attempting  to  teach.  Our  Canadian  brethren  have  just  suchi 
Bohools,  then  why  can  we  not  have  them? 

Gustin,  Mich. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


ALGER   COUNTY. 
H.  W.  SCHALL,  ComtnUHoner. 


TEAOHSRS'   MBBTINGS. 


This  county  is  so  large  and  the  schools  located  at  such  distances  from 
each  other  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hold  teachers'  meetings,  but 
many  of  the  teachers  have  supplied  themselves  with  the  books  for  read- 
ing circle  work. 

SCHOOL-ROOM   DECORATIONS. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  decorate  the  school-rooms,  there  being 
scarcely  a  school  in  the  county  without  flag  or  other  decorations. 

SPECIAL   DAY   OBSERVANCE. 

Special  day  exercises  were  held  by  many  of  the  schools. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

Our  teachers  are  doing  well  in  preparing  themselves  professionally. 
The  attendance  at  the  teachers'  institute  was  good  and  regular;  nearly 
all  read  one  or  more  educational  journals,  and  many  follow  the  reading 
circle  work. 

LIBRARIES. 

Our  schools  are,  as  a  general  rule,  entirely  without  libraries.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  teachers  and  pupils  keenly  feel  the  need  of. 

9ENERAL. 

The  outlook  of  educational  work  in  the  county  is  favorable.  The 
schools  are  making  rapid  advancement,  but  we  deplore  the  fact  that 
good  schools  and  free  text-books  fail  to  induce  many  pupils  to  attend 
school.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  injure  the  truant  law,  which  haa 
been  partially  successful;  but,  on  account  of  the  apathy  on  the  part  of 
some  truant  officers,  some  children  have  failed  to  receive  proper 
instruction. 

Grand  Maraia,  Mich, 


ALLEGAN   COUNTY. 
J.  W.  HUMPHBBT,  OommiuUmer. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  quite 
^satisfactory.  Our  teachers  are  earnest  and  faithful  in  their  work.  The 
demand  for  better  qualifications  has  been  an  inspiration  to   better 
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preparatioii  and  more  thorough  work.    While  the  inclosed  report  shows 
a  decrease  in  oar  teaching  foroe,  still  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand. 

RBADINQ  OIROLB. 

About  one-half  of  our  teachers  take  the  reading  circle  work,  many 
taking  but  one  book  upon  methods.  For  the  ensuing  year  the  plan  is 
to  work  by  townships,  as  it  interferes  with  the  meetings  of  our  educa- 
tional clubs,  if  a  review  of  the  work  is  attempted  there. 

TBACHBRS'   AND   PATRONS'   MBBTINQS. 

During  the  past  year  fifteen  such  meetings  have  been  held  and  were, 
I  believe,  productive  of  much  good.  They  are  a  stimulus  to  local  school 
work,  an  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  school  law,  and  an 
easy  means  of  holding  counsel  with  teacher  and  patron.  They  will  be 
continued. 

SCHOOL-ROOM   DECORATIONS. 

Our  teachers  have,  almost  without  exception,  taken  an  interest  in 
making  the  school-room  and  grounds  attractive.  Pictures  of  prominent 
Americans  and  small  flags  form  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  decorations. 
Patrons  as  well  as  pupils  take  an  active  interest  in  beautifying  house 
and  grounds  where  the  teacher  takes  the  lead. 

SPECIAL   DAY   OBSERVANCE. 

Arbor  Day  and  Memorial  Day  are  now  very  generally  observed  by 
both  onr  village  and  rural  schools,  while  many  also  observe  other  days 
of  special  importance.  Public  exercises  suitable  for  the  occasion  are 
held,  in  which  the  patrons  take  an  active  part. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

Very  few  of  our  teachers  have  received  what  may  be  termed  "profes- 
sional training,"  which  is  so  desirable;  yet  I  believe  our  teachers  are 
better  prepared  for  their  work  than  were  those  of  five  or  ten  years  ago. 
The  demand  for  better  work  has  caused  our  teachers  to  take  advantage 
of  such  helps  as  reading  circles,  institutes,  summer  normals,  teachers' 
meetings,  etc. 

"How  to  secure  and  retain  competent  teachers"  is  the  all  important 
question.  All  systems  of  education  that  do  not  look  primarily  to  the 
teacher  are,  in  my  opinion,  a  failure.  We  are  looking  toward  three  quali- 
fications for  our  teachers: 

1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 

2.  Aptness  to  teach. 

3.  A  desire  to  improve. 

With  these  we  can  expect  at  least  a  good  degree  of  success.  Without 
them  no  amount  of  special  training  will  be  of  value. 

LIBRARIES. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  many  of  our  districts  now  have  small  work- 
ing libraries,  the  books  largely  selected  from  lists  prepared  by  the  State 
department.    We  confidently  expect  that  many  more  will  make  a  begin- 
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ning  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  There  can  be  no  question  aa  to  the 
value  of  such  librariejs  in  teaching  geography,  history,  and  literature. 
As  a  rule  the  books  are  well  cared  for  and  wisely  used. 

GENERAL. 

The  schools  of  our  county  are  now,  with  very  few  exceptions,  well 
supplied  with  apparatus,  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc.  There  is  an  increased 
interest  in  grade  work,  both  by  patrons  and  pupils.  Nearly  300  took  the 
spring  examination  for  eighth  grade  diploma,  about  one-half  of  whom 
were  successful.  Closing  exercises  are  held  in  nearly  all  schools  where 
there  are  pupils  who  complete  the  course. 

Wayland,  Mich. 


ALPENA    COUNTY. 
JAS.  A.  CASE,  Commissioner, 

teachers'  meetings. 

We  have  no  teachers'  reading  circles  or  patrons'  meetings  in  this 
county. 

SOHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

The  majority  of  our  school-rooms  are  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of 
decoration.  Occasionally  a  few  mottoes  and  pictures  adorn  the  other- 
wise dreary  walls. 

SPECIAL    DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

Special  days  are  too  often  observed  by  closing  the  school  for  the  day, 
not  even  the  flag  being  hoisted. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

I  regret  to  say  that  few  of  our  teachers  are  able  to  defray  the  expense 
of  professional  preparation.  A  few  devote  their  spare  time  to  such 
preparation;  but  many,  if  they  can  afford  it,  prefer  the  "bike." 

LIBRARIES. 

Only  two  or  three  schools  in  the  county  have  libraries.  They  should 
all  have  them-. 

GENERAL. 

Notwithstanding  the  above,  our  schools  are  in  a  fairly  prosperous 
condition. 

Alpena,  Mich. 
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ANTRIM    COUNTY. 
J.  R.  JENKINS,  Commissioner, 

In  making  this  report,  the  first  thing  I  must  do  is  to  acknowledge  that 
I  have  not  done  as  mncl^  work  as  the  office  of  commissioner  requires. 
This  office  has  always  been  held  in  this  county  by  one  who  at  the  same 
time  is  superintendent  of  one  of  the  graded  schools.  I  am  not  an  excep- 
tion,  and  for  this  reason  am  not  able  to  report  as  much  work  done  as  I 
would  like. 

TBAGHBRS'    AND   PATRONS'    MBBTINGS. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  have  done  the 
reading  circle  work,  many  of  them  doing  the  work  by  themselves,  not 
finding  it  convenient  to  Join  with  one  of  the  four  prosperous  circles. 
As  to  ^'Teachers  and  Patrons"  meetings  we  have  had  four  of  them,  all 
of  which  were  held,  I  m<ight  say,  in  the  back  woods  in  the  log  school- 
houses.  These  meetings  were  well  attended  and  I  find  were  not  without 
good  reBults,  producing  harmony  and  unity  where  strife  and  anarchy  pre- 
vailed. I  am  convinced  that  they  are  of  more  value  than  meetings  of 
any  other  character;  and  it  is  my  purpose,  now  that  I  have  resigned 
as  sui)erintendent  of  Mancelona  schools,  to  hold  many  such  meetings 
during  the  coming  fall  and  winter. 

SCHOOL   VISITATION. 

My  visits  to  the  schools  were  necessarily  short;  but,  as  far  as  I  could 
find,  most  of  our  teachers  are  doing  very  nice  work. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCB. 

Special  days  are  quite  well  observed. 

LIBRARIES. 

But  few  of  our  district  schools  have  libraries  of  any  kind. 

GENERAL. 

I  find  that  many  districts  have  plenty  of  working  material, — maps, 
globes,  etc. — and  plenty  of  trash  which  is  never  used  or  rather  cannot  be 
used  in  the  ordinary  district  school.  Too  many  of  our  school  officers 
have  been  victims  of  the  traveling  agent.  My  work  during  the  coming 
year  will  be  school  commissioner,  and  I  promise  you  a  better  report 
next  time. 

Mancelona,  Mich, 
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ABENAO    COUNTY. 
JUIilA  A.  INGIilS,  CommisBUmer, 

BBADING   CIRCLE. 

Beading  circle  work  is  not  in  as  prosperous  condition  as  we  wonld 
like,  though  some  teachers  are  following  the  course  singly  with  a 
steady  perseverance. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings. 

The  teachers'  institute  this  year  was  well  attended  and  the  attendance 
regular.  I  think  it  was  productive  of  much  good,  especially  to  young 
teachers.  The  teachers'  association  held  four  meetings  at  different 
points  in  the  county,  nearly  all  teachers  attending  the  same.  These  meet- 
ings were  conducive  to  a  better  feeling  between  teachers  and  patrons. 
The  teachers'  examinations  have  not  been  so  largely  attended  as  during 
the  previous  year,  although  a  great  many  write  for  standing  and  the 
work  done  by  applicants  shows  a  marked  improvement. 

schools  and  sghool-rooms. 

We  have  in  this  county  four  districts  with  forty-four  departments  in 
all.  School-houses  as  a  rule  are  comfortable  and  well  ventilated.  Only 
one  school-house  in  the  county  has  the  old,  homemade  seats;  and  there 
is  one  small  log  house,  seated  and  equipped  in  good  style  for  work.  There 
has  been  a  marked  advancement  along  the  line  of  decorating  school 
buildings. 

truant  law. 

In  the  villages  the  work  of  the  truant  officer  is  well  attended  to,  but 
the  outlying  districts  do  not  enforce  it  very  thoroughly.  The  efficiency 
of  this  law  resulted  in  an  extra  department  in  the  villages  of  Standish 
and  Sterling. 

eighth  grade  examinations. 

We  have  held  two  this  year,  with  twenty-eight  pupils  passing. 

SPECIAL   DAY   OBSERVANCE. 

These  days  are  usually  red  letter  days  in  all  the  districts,  the  teachers 
aiding  the  children  and  patrons  to  celebrate  the  same. 

"old  GLORY." 

Every  school  in  the  county  except  four  has  a  flag,  some  having  an 
excellent  one. 

EXHIBITS. 

Only  three  schools  put  anything  on  exhibition  last  year  at  the  county 
fair,  owing  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  management  of  previous  years* 
We  hope  to  see  a  better  exhibit  the  coming  year. 
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PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

There  is  a  marked  tendency  in  this  county  to  hire  only  exi)erienced 
teachers  or  those  having  had  some  Normal  training.  The  patrons  are 
requiring  better  teachers  than  ever  before,  and  this  means  better  schools. 
There  has  been  a  lack  of  such  teachers,  but  they  are  rapidly  filling  in 
the  different  schools.  Of  course  this  means  that  the  seventeen-year-old 
teacher  just  finishing  the  eighth  grade  and  having  no  experience  is  out 
of  a  school,  but  the  school  is  a  gainer. 

OBNBRAL. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  their 
consideration;  and  to  the  patrons  will  say  that  the  schools,  on  an  aver- 
age, were  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition. 

Sterling,  Mich. 


BARAGA    COUNTY. 
M.  J.  McKANNA,  Commissioner, 

READING    CIRCLE. 

A  Teachers'  Beading  Circle  was  first  organized  in  this  county  in  Octo- 
ber, 1894.  The  books  prescribed  for  last  year  were  wisely  selected,  and 
I  am  confident  that  much  benefit  was  derived  by  many  of  our  teachers 
who  read  them. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  MEETING. 

Our  county  institute  was  held  at  Baraga,  in  October;  and,  notwith- 
standing that  the  weather  during  the  greater  part  of  the  week  was 
very  unpleasant,  every  teacher  in  the  county,  excepting  one,  turned  out 
and  attended  every  session.  Two  evening  lectures  were  given  during 
the  week  and  both  were  well  attended  by  teachers,  patrons,  and  school 
officers. 

SCHOOL-ROOM   DECORATIONS. 

In  all  the  villages  and  larger  districts  of  the  county  the  school-rooma 
are  appropriately  decorated  with  patriotic  pictures,  flags,  etc;  and  even 
in  the  remote  districts,  although  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  awaken  an 
educational  sentiment,  I  find  the  teachers  anxious  to  decorate  their 
school-rooms  as  best  they  can.  Occasionally  I  find  the  blackboards 
covered  with  decorations;  but,  although  I  am  always  glad  to  see  a 
school-room  made  a6  pleasant  and  homelike  as  possible,  I  do  not  think 
that  our  schools  have  any  blackboard  space  that  cannot  be  profitably 
used  for  school  work. 

SPECIAL    DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

Special  days  are  generally  observed  by  having  exercises  consisting 
of  patriotic  recitations  and  songs,  after  which  school  is  dismissed  for 
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the  remainder  of  the  day.  In  districts  where  the  school  grounds  are 
inclosed,  flowers  and  trees  are  planted  on  Arbor  Day,  and  on  Memorial 
Day  pupils  take  part  in  decorating  the  soldiers'  graves  and  other  appro- 
priate exercises. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  professional  teachers  in  this  county. 
The  number  of  teachers  writing  on  examinations  has  decreased  more 
than  half  during  the  past  two  years.  There  were  only  three  failures  for 
certificates  the  past  year,  while  two  years  ago  more  than  two-thirds  of 
those  who  wrote  on  the  examinations  failed.  Teachers  are  beginning 
to  see  that  they  must  either  keep  abreast  of  the  times  or  drop  out  of 
the  profession. 

LIBRARIES. 

There  is  a  library  in  every  township,  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  dis- 
tricts started  one  during  the  past  year.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
working  school  library  and  young  people's  reading  circle  are  among  the 
most  important  educational  forces  at  work  in  the  State  today.  I  hope 
to  see  many  more  of  our  districts  start  libraries  next  year. 

GENERAL. 

There  seems  to  be  a  better  and  more  progressive  class  of  teachers,  and 
better  schools  in  the  county  this  year  than  ever  before.  I  attribute  this 
partly  to  the  great  impulse  given  our  educational  system  by  our  State 
superintendent,  and  hope  to  see  as  much  interest  taken,  and  as  much 
advancement  made  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  during  the  next 
four  years  as  has  been  made  within  the  past  four. 

Baraga^  Mich. 


BARRY    COUNTY. 
FLORA  .T.  BEADLE,  Commissioner, 

While  1  take  pleasure  in  submitting  a  report  of  the  schools  in  Barry 
county,  yet  I  feel  that  there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  In  the  main 
I  am  able  to  report  a  prosperous  school  year,  and  a  substantial  gain  in 
many  directions. 

READING    CIRCLE. 

The  Reading  Circle  work  has  been  a  source  of  great  good  and  inspira- 
tion to  the  teachers  of  Barry  county.  We  have  ninety-four  recorded 
members,  with  study  circles  organized  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
The  work  for  the  year  has  been  outlined  in  the  oflQce  and  submitted  to 
the  teachers,  they  receiving  recognition  for  the  same  upon  the  filing  of 
satisfactory  reports  of  the  work  done.  Many  of  the  circles  have  been 
attended  not  only  by  teachers,  but  by  the  older  pupils  and  patrons  as 
well. 
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TBACHBRS'    AND   PATRONS*    MBBTINGS. 

Four  regular  Teachers'  Associations  have  been  held  at  different  points 
in  the  county,  which  have  been  largely  attended  by  both  teachers  and 
patrons,  so  much  so  as  to  tax  the  seating  capacity  of  rooms  provided,  to 
the  utmost.  Aside  from  the  regular  associations,  some  township  meet- 
ings have  been  conducted  in  which  a  lively  interest  has  been  manifested. 
These,  together  with  the  reading  circles,  constitute  the  work  in  this 
line  during  the  year. 

SCHOOL-UOOM    DECORATIONS. 

1  believe  the  surroundings  of  the  schools  to  be  almost  as  important 

as  of  the  home  itself,  and  have  striven  to  impress  this  idea  upon  the 

mind  of  teacher  and  parent;  and  much  work  has  been  done  along  the 

line  of  school-room  decoration, — much  care  is  taken  by  the  live,  earnest 

teachers  in  making  the  school-rooms  attractive.    The  stars. and  stripes 

float  over  the  majority  of  our  school-houses,  and  pictures  of  prominent 

Americans  adorn  the  walls. 

« 

SPECIAL    DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

Many  special  days — poets*  days,  birthdays  of  national  men,  and 
notably  Arbor  Day  and  Memorial  Day,  have  been  observed  in  our  schools 
during  the  past  year.  The  Arbor  Day  observance  resulted  in  the  plant- 
ing of  about  two  hundred  trees  upon  the  school  grounds,  cleaning  and 
grading  of  yards,  making  of  flower  gardens^  etc.  And,  best  of  all,  pupils 
have  been  made  to  feel  that  what  they  have  done  on  occasions  of  special 
days  has  been  of  enough  importance  to  attract  from  their  vocations  the 
elders  of  the  community. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

The  large  majority  of  our  teachers  use  every  available  means  for  fur- 
thering their  advancement  in  their  chosen  profession;  still,  deplore  it 
as  we  may,  the  fact  remains  that  some  teachers  will  move  ahead  only 
as  they  are  compelled  to.  The  enrollment  and  per  cent  of  attendance 
at  our  '95  institute  have  never  been  excelled,  if  equalled,  in  this  county; 
and  this  spirit  of  striving  and  accomplishing  has  characterized  the 
work  of  the  large  majority  of  our  teachers  throughout  the  year.  The 
one  great  need  of  our  teachers  is  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  elementary 
and  essential  principles  of  educational  psychology.  The  many  know 
what  to  teach,  but  not  how  to  teach. 

LIBRARIES. 

Out  of  the  146  districts  in  Barry  county,  91  have  made  a  start  toward 
the  establishing  of  working  school  libraries.  Many  of  them  are  small, 
but  they  will  serve  as  a  nucleus.  A  plea  has  been  sent  each  district, 
requesting  that  at  least  f 5  be  voted  this  fall  for  the  district  library.  In 
many  districts  wide-awake  teachers  have  given  substantial  aid,  by 
means  of  socials  and  exhibitions,  toward  the  library  fund;  and  the  earn- 
est efforts  of  the  commissioner  have  especially  been  given  this  branch 
of  the  work. 
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GBNBRAL. 

In  general  I  will  say  that  every  school  in  the  county  has  been  visited 
once^  many  of  them  twice,  some  even  a  third  time.  Visits,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  been  one-half  day  in  length  and  as  helpful  as  I  could 
make  them.  Eighth  grade  examinations  have  been  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  county,  at  which  196  boys  and  girls  have  written,  126  having 
received  diplomas  therefrom.  Graduation  exercises  have  been  held  in 
many  schools  from  which  diplomas  were  granted,  thus  making  them 
mean  more  to  the  receiver  as  well  as  to  the  pupils  to  come.  A  school 
exhibit  was  made  in  connection  with  the  county  fair,  which  was  com- 
mendable indeed.  A  second  exhibit  will  be  made  this  fall  in  connec- 
tion with  our  October  inspiration  institute.  Examination  questions  for 
all  grades  have  been  twice  sent  from  this  office  during  the  year;  I  believe 
they  have  done  much  toward  unifying  the  work  in  the  districts  and 
holding  teachers  to  the  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study.  Three 
new  school-houses  have  been  built,  many  others  repaired,  much  appara- 
tus purchased,  and  a  good  healthy  school  sentiment  prevails  throughout 
the  county. 

HaatingSy  Mich, 


BAY  COUNTY. 
J.  W.  SMITH,  Commissioner, 

PROPBSSIOXAL   TRAINING. 

A  yetir's  observation  has  convinced  me  that,  as  compared  with  those 
in  which  I  taught  twenty  years  ago,  the  rural  school  of  today  is  better 
equipped  with  school  apparatus,  employs  the  same  teacher  for  a  greater 
length  of  time,  is  better  classified,  and  has  even  made  some  progress 
towards  a  proper  grading.  The  weak  point,  however,  is  in  the  teaching 
force.  It  is  true  that  a  small  percentage  do  very  well,  some  of  them  sur- 
prisingly well,  when  we  consider  the  difficulties  with  which  the  teacher 
has  to  contend;  but  this  is  not  the  rule.  The  great  majority  of  the 
teachers  have  had  no  professional  training,  and  a  considerable  number 
no  academic  training  outside  the  district  schools.  Some  benefit  has  been 
derived  from  the  instruction  given  in  the  summer  normals  and  the  insti- 
tutes have  also  helped;  but  the  provisions  for  giving  professional  instruc- 
tion are  inadequate  to  the  demands  and  should  be  increased. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  helpful  meeting  was  one  held  in  Sep- 
tember, upon  invitation  of  the  commissioner,  by  the  county  school  officers 
at  the  court  house.  A  great  majority  of  the  officers  were  present,  school 
problems  were  discussed,  recent  school  legislation  was  explained,  and 
all  present  seemed  to  enter  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  work.  So 
successful  was  this  meeting  that  it  is  proposed  to  hold  another  of  like 
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cbaracter  in  connection  with  the  coming  county  institute  in  August. 
Well  attended  meetings  were  also  held  in  several  of  the  school  districts, 
at  which  considerable  enthusiasm  was  manifested. 

OBNBRAL. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  authority  of  the  township  board  of  school 
inspectors  over  the  district  boards  might  well  be  increased.  I  have  found 
the  affairs,  financial  and  otherwise,  of  some  of  the  districts  in  bad  shape. 
As  a  rule  this  was  due  to  carelessness  and  lack  of  knowledge,  but  in 
some  cases  there  was  at  least  a  suggestion  of  dishonesty.  Whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  the  condition  ought  to  be  remedied  in  a  more  simple  and 
expeditious  way  than  by  an  appeal  to  the  courts;  and  the  board  of  school 
mvpectors  would  not  find  the  task  at  all  burdensome. 

What  the  district  schools  of  nearly  every  township  in  this  State  need 
just  now  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  system.  At  present  they  are  little  more 
than  a  disjointed  collection  of  schools,  some  good,  some  bad;  but  whether 
good  or  bad,  they  have  no  chain  of  interdependence  and  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  for  the  next  step  in  a  higher  course  than  the  neighboring 
city  school.  In  the  same  sense  in  which  a  city  system  of  schools  may 
be  said  to  exist,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  system  of  district  schools 
in  Michigan.  There  ought  to  be,  and  under  proper  conditions  there 
would  be,  enough  pupils  in  every  township  containing  four  or  five  hun- 
dred  children  of  school  age,  to  give  employmient  to  at  least  one  teacher, 
who  should  give  all  his  time  to  the  advanced  classes.  For  the  accommo* 
datlon  of  these  pupils,  there  should  be  erected  in  the  center  of  the  town- 
ship, as  nearly  as  may  be,  a  school  known  as  the  township  high  school. 
The  course  of  instruction  should  contain  all  those  branches  that  are 
necessary  to  prepare  the  pupil  to  enter  the  State  agricultural  college. 
The  pupils  who  graduate  from  this  township  high  school  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Agricultural  CJollege  without  further  examination.  If 
their  township  high  school  should  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
township  board  of  school  inspectors,  we  should  then  have  a  system 
which  would  combine,  and  it  seems  to  me  happily  so,  the  township  unit 
and  the  district  system. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 


BEBBIEN  COUNTY. 
ERNEST  P.  CLARKE,  Commissioner, 

RBADINO   CIRCLE. 

The  reading  circle  work  of  the  past  year  compared  very  favorably 
with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  although  the  plan  of  study  differed 
materially.  Five  townships  organized  circles  which  were  conducted  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  remaining  townships  took  White's  School  Man- 
agc-n^ent  into  the  township  institutes,  where  the  opinions  of  the  author 
regarding  the  "end  of  education,"  "conditions  of  easy  control,"  "school 
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discipline,"  "punishments,"  "mechanical  devices,"  etc.,  were  presented 
and  freely  discussed  by  both  teachers  and  patrons.  This  plan  proved 
very  satisfactory  with  the  above  named  book.  Those  that  cared  to  study 
the  botany  did  so  at  home.  The  reading  circle  is  doing  much  for  our 
teachers  professionally,  and  the  course  next  year  will  certainly  prove 
of  much  value  in  the  line  of  general  culture. 

TBAOHERS'   AND    PATRONS'    MEETINGS. 

Fifty-four  township  teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings  were  held  in  the 
county  during  the  year.  Early  in  the  year  the  commissioner  sent  out 
circulars  appointing  dates  for  meetings  and  outlining  the  work,  and 
when  possible  took  part  in  the  meetings.  The  place  of  meeting  was 
changed  from  time  to  time  so  that  each  district  in  the  township  had  at 
least  one  meeting  during  the  year.  This  feature  proved  a  valuable  one, 
as  many  patrons  will  not  attend  such  institutes  unless  they  are  brought 
home  to  them.  The  average  attendance  of  teachers  was  twelve.  The 
attendance  of  patrons  was  generally  good,  and  in  many  institutes  they 
took  the  lead  in  presenting  papers  and  in  the  discussion  of  educational 
topics. 

The  success  of  these  meetings  was  marked  and  served  to  place  school 
questions  and  school  affairs  prominently  before  the  people  of  the  district, 
and  lead  them  to  keep  in  touch  with  teachers  and  to  labor  with  them  to 
improve  the  condition  of  their  schools.  We  must  first  create  a  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  higher  standards  for  teachers  and  schools,  before  we 
can  expect  patrons  to  vote  for  progressive  measures  at  the  annual  school 
meetings.  County  associations  cannot  bring  this  about,  because  patrons 
do  not  attend  these  meetings;  but  in  institutes  brought  home  to  the 
patron  where  the  program  is  "heart  to  heart  talks"  on  school  measures 
and  educational  topics  vital  to  the  interests  of  each  patron,  the  result 
is  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  that  will  make  for  better  schools. 
Several  districts  have  been  led  to  adopt  free  text-books  as  a  result  of  the 
favorable  discussion  of  the  topic  in  these  institutes. 

In  April  a  series  of  four  "round-up"  institutes  conducted  by  the  com- 
missioner were  held  and  drew  large  audiences.  As  educational  factors 
and  creators  of  healthier  school  sentiment,  the  township  institutes 
deserve  special  encouragement  and  support. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

Considerable  has  been  accomplished  in  this  line.  About  fifteen  of  the 
districts  had  their  school-room  walls  neatly  papered,  which  proved  a 
pleasing  relief  to  those  who  had  been  obliged  for  years  to  gaze  on  dingy, 
cracked  walls.  Small  flags  are  prettily  arranged  on  the  walls  in  some 
school-houses;  and  portraits  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Longfellow,  Pat- 
tengill,  etc.,  are  becoming  more  common,  and  now  lend  their  inspiring 
influence  to  many  schools.  The  premiums  selected  by  the  commissioner 
for  school  exhibits  at  the  fair  consisted  largely  of  decorations,  and  their 
presence  in  the  school-room  has  been  very  suggestive  to  teachers  and 
patrons.    This  subject  will  receive  due  attention  the  coming  year. 

SPECIAL    DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

We  believe  that  the  custom  of  laying  aside  school  work  and  substitu- 
ting appropriate  ceremonies  and  exercises  on  special  days  not  only  Intro- 
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dnces  a  pleasing  variety  into  the  school  routine,  but  serves  to  inculcate 
many  instructive  and  inspiring  lessons  in  the  minds  of  our  boys  and 
girls.  Buch  days  as  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Feb.  12,  Feb.  22,  May 
30.  and  a  few  author's  birthdays  that  come  within  the  school  year,  should 
not  be  passed  over  without  fitting  observance.  They  should  not  be  con- 
sidered by  teachers  or  pupils  simply  as  "days  off"  from  school  duties. 
Bome  school  boards  make  the  time  clause  in  the  teacher's  contract  read 
days  instead  of  months,  thinking  they  can  compel  the  teacher  to  make 
up  "lost  days."  Even  if  this  contract  will  not  stand  a  legal  test,  boards 
often  have  justice  on  their  sides.  Teachers  that  do  not  lead  their  pupils 
properly  to  observe  special  days,  should  not  be  allowed  these  days  as 
holidays.  There  are  very  few  schools  in  the  county  that  did  not  have 
special  day  exercises,  but  there  is  room  for  much  improvennent  in  this 
respect. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

There  should  be  a  law  that  would  compel  every  would-be-teacher  to 
obtain  at  least  one  year's  normal  training  before  he  is  allowed  to  teach 
the  future  citizens  of  our  Republic.  Before  teaching  can  be  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  profession,  teachers  must  be  compelled  to  make  prepara- 
tion for  their  important  work. 

LIBRARIES. 

t 

There  are  one  hundred  sixteen  districts  in  the  county  that  have  estab- 
lished school  libraries.  One  hundred  of  these  have  been  formed  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  these  libraries  is 
4,216.  The  number  of  volumes  purchased  during  the  two  years  is  3,186. 
City  school  libraries  are  not  included  in  this  record. 

To  awaken  a  greater  interest  in  school  libraries,  provide  a  list  of  suit- 
able books  for  them,  and  to  present  the  subject  of  supplementary  read- 
ing to  teachers  and  guide  them  in  the  selection  of  books  for  the  different 
grades,  we  prepared  and  published  in  pamphlet  form  a  list  of  two  hun- 
dred forty  books,  with  one  hundred  fifty  of  them  carefully  graded. 
Nearly  all  of  the  books  selected  for  school  libraries  were  taken  from  this 
list,  so  trashy  or  unsuitable  books  have  not  crept  into  our  libraries. 
Books  are  provided  for  all  grades  of  the  school.  The  interest  in  school 
libraries  has  continued  unabated  during  the  past  year;  new  libraries 
were  formed  and  old  ones  enlarged.  Teachers  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  added  interest  in  school  work  by  the  introduction  of  good, 
wholesome  literature;  and  the  broadening,  elevating,  and  refining  influ- 
ence of  this  reading  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

Arbor  Day  was  quite  generally  observed  by  the  schools  this  year. 
Pattengill  and  Clarke  trees  are  quite  numerous.  The  day  set  should 
be  at  least  two  weeks,  earlier. 

GENERAL. 

In  Beptember  a  county  school  exhibit  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
county  fair.  Eighty-seven  schools  sent  exhibits,  and  |60  worth  of 
apparatus   and   schoolroom   decorations   were  granted   as   premiums. 
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Many  schools  attended  in  a  body.  The  enthusiasm  created  was  nnex- 
pectedy  and  the  school  exhibit  was  the  center  of  interest  and  attraction. 
Preparations  have  been  made  for  another  exhibit  next  September. 

The  inspiration  institute  held  in  Benton  Harbor  in  January  deserves 
Bpecisl  mention,  as  the  prominence  of  the  instructors,  the  character  of 
the  instruction,  and  the  large  attendance  made  it  the  greatest  educa- 
tional meeting  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  benefit  derived  by  teach- 
ers and  schools  from  this  meeting  is  beyond  measure. 

We  are  glad  to  report  improvement  and  progress  along  nearly  all  lines 
in  our  educational  field. 

8f.  Josephy  Mich, 


BRANCH  COUNTY. 
M.  W.  WIMBR,  Commissioner. 

READING   CIRCLE. 

The  year's  reading  circle  work  haunts  me.  We  have  done  a  large 
amount  of  work,  but  it  has  been  in  a  sort  of  disconnected  wholes.  I 
am  sure  we  ha)d  sixty  who  did  the  work,  in  whole  or  part,  individually; 
but  I  gave  my  time  to  the  schools  and  the  matter  of  spelling  and  read- 
ing to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  the  circle  work  undone.  I  am  now 
plaining  the  work  for  the  coming  year,  and  expect  to  have  it  in  good 
shape  by  the  time  the  institute  closes. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings. 

These  meetings  have  been  a  success,  with  the  exception  of  the  Branch 
County  School  Officers'  Organization. 

SOHOOL-ROOM   DECORATIONS. 

On  the  part  of  pupils  and  teachers  the  school-room  decorations  have 
been  very  satisfactory.    It  has  been  a  grand  factor  this  spring. 

SPECIAL   DAY   OBSERVANCE. 

■ 

The  observance  of  special  days  is  far  beyond  any  previous  record. 
Something  like  75  per  cent  planted  trees  or  had  exercises  on  Arbor  Day. 
A  large  per  cent  had  exercises  on  Memorial  Day,  while  other  days 
received  special  notice. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

Professional  preparation  is  lacking.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  so  many  are  seeking  to  gain  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  common  schools. 

LIBRARIES. 

There  are  but  few  working  libraries. 
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OBNBRAL. 

1  have  spent  considerable  time  in  directing  the  work  of  teachers'  clubs, 
which  had  for  their  aim  better  preparation,  preparatory  to  second  grade 
certificates.  As  you  will  notice  I  have  spent  most  of  my  time  visiting 
schools  and  getting  acquainted,  nearly  every  school  being  visited  a  sec- 
ond time.  In  the  last  examination  we  had  a  large  number  of  appli- 
cants for  second  grades,  and  I  believe  we  shall  be  able  at  the  August 
examination  to  issue  a  large  number  of  this  better  grade,  and  good  ones, 
too.  It  seemed  to  me  in  the  last  examination  you  had  a  plan,  and  that 
was  to  make  the  second  grade  questions  of  such  a  nature  as  to  induce 
more  of  the  third  grade  teachers  to  try.  The  questions  received  the 
highest  commendation,  especially  the  additional  branches. 

Ooldwater^  Mich. 


CALHOUN  COUNTY. 
A.  G.  RANDALL,  OommisHoner, 

PROGRESS. 

The  work  of  the  district  schools  in  Calhoun  county  during  the  past 
year  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  Improvements  are  noted  in  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  more  painstaking  work  upon  the  part  of  teachers;  (b)  more 
interest  manife€Fted  by  patrons  and  school  officers;  (c)  better  oare  of 
school  property;  (d)  a  disposition  to  conform  to  the  law  in  the  matter 
of  fumishing  apparatus  and  necessary  supplies;  (e)  higher  ideals  and 
more  enthusia<sm  upon  the  part  of  pupils,  patrons,  teachers,  and  school 
officers;  (f)  more  attention  to  the  hygienic  surroundings  of  school 
premises. 

ORADB  EXAMINATIONS. 

I'wo  eighth  grade  examinations  have  been  held  during  the  year 
attended  by  127  candidates.  Of  the  number  attending,  90  passed  the 
required  test  and  received  diplomas.  It  would  seem  advisable  to  change 
the  tiine  of  the  spring  examination  and  place  it  earlier  in  the  montii  of 
May,  as  very  many  schools  close  before  the  present  date  announced  by 
the  State  department. 

EXHIBITS. 

For  two  years  past  a  county  flair  school  exhibit  has  been  one  of  the 
interesting  and  profitable  features  of  school  work.  The  effect  upon  the 
schools  of  the  county  has  been  salutary  in  a' marked  degree,  giving  new 
life  and  increased  interest.  The  coming  fall  will  witness  a  marked 
chacge  in  the  plan  of  the  exhibit,  fully  set  forth  in  the  circular 
appended : 

SCHOOL  EXHIBIT  FOB  CALHOUN  COUNTY  FAIR,  SEPTEMBER,  1888. 

The  school  exhibit  at  the  county  fair  for  two  years  past  has  been  one 
of  the  leading  and  most  interesting  features  of  the  display.    It  has 
8 
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become  an  established  fact  in  many  of  the  leading  counties  of  the  State 
that  school  exhibits  are  valuable  incentives  to  careful  and  painstaking 
school  work,  and  so  it  is  proposed  to  continue  this  feature  in  Calhoun 
county.  It  is  deemed  wise  to  vary  the  plan  of  the  exhibit  somewhat  from 
that  of  previous  exhibits,  to  give  novelty  and  increased  interest,  especi- 
ally in  the  matter  of  prizes.  Instead  of  awarding  prizes  to  schools  as 
heretofore,  they  will  be  given  to  individuals,  in  the  main.  This  will  give 
an  opportunity  for  all  pupils  and  teachers  to  compete,  whether  their 
•  respective  school's  are  represented  or  not. 

Special  prizes  will  be  given  to  schools  for  general  work  as  outlined 
in  the  premium  list.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  exhibit  is  not  confined 
to  as  narrow  lines  as  heretofore,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  to  exhibit 
anything  that  bears  upon  the  subject  of  education  and  the  work  of  the 
public  schools. 

There  will  be  four  divisions  of  exhibits: 

First  Division,  I. — City  and  village  schools  of  more  than  four  teachers. 
Secdnd  Division,  II. — Village  schools  of  four  teachers  and  less. 
Third  Division,  III. — District  schools. 
Fourth  Division,  IV. — Special  work. 

division  i. 

City  and  Village  Schools  of  Mtre  than  Four  Teaehers, 

This  division  will  be  grouped  in  three  sections: 
Section  A. — High  Schools. 
Section  B. — Grammar  Departments. 
Section  C. — Primary  Departments. 

High  School  Divinon. 

Fint        Second 
prise.  prise. 

1.  Best'  botanical  drawing (1  00        50c 

2.  Best  original  problem  and  demonstration  in  geometry..    1  00        50c 

3.  Best  drawings  in   physiology   showing   structure   of 

bones,  heart,  muscles,  the  ear,  the  eye 1  00        50c 

4.  Best  piece  of  physical  apparatus 1  00        50c 

0.  Best  piece  of  chemical  apparatus  for  experiment  and 

use  (original)    1  00        50c 

6.  Best  six  mounted  botanical  specimens 1  00        50c 

7.  Best  examination   paper   upon   "The   Study   of  Lan- 

guage" in  English,  French,  Latin,  or  German 1  00  50c 

8.  Best  piece  of  original  apparatus  in  physics 1  00  50c 

9.  Best  literary  criticism  on  Lowell 1  00  50c 

10.  Best  plan  of  school-house  drawn  by  student 1  00  50c 

Orammar  Oraden. 

1.  Best  map  of  Michigan f  1  00        50c 

2.  Best  relief  map  of  United  States 1  00        50c 

3.  Best  set  of  examination  papers  in  grammar,  history 

and  arithmetic 1  00  50c 

4.  Best  sample  free  hand  drawing 1  00  50c 

8.  Best  sample  vertical  penmanship  written  from  pream- 
ble of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 1  00  50c 
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First  Beoond 

prise.  prise. 

f>.  Best  essay  on  Horace  Mann $1  00  50c 

7.  Best  business  letter 50  25c 

S.  Sest  original  poem 1  00  50c 

9.  Best  weather  chart 1  00  50c 

10.  Best  sample  mechanical  drawing 50  25c 

Primary  Or, ides. 

1.  Best  sample  color  work f  0  50  25c 

2.  Best  card  paper  folding 50  25c 

3.  Best  map  Calhoun  county 50  25c 

4.  Best  reproduction  story 50  25c 

5.  Best  one  page  sample  number  work 50  25c 

(5.  Best  sample  design  in  sewing 50  25c 

7.  Best  sample  study  in  clay,  wood,  or  wax 50  25c 

8.  Best  original  comjjosition 50  25c 

9.  Best  sample  pai)er  cutting 50  25c 

10.  Best  set  of  original  problems. 50  25c 

DIVISION    II. 

Village  8ehooh  of  Four  Teaeh*t8  or  Less. 

This  division  will  be  grouped  in  four  sections: 
Section  A. — High  Schools. 
Section  B. — Grammar  Departments. 
Section  C. — Primary  Departments. 

High  School  Division, 

1-  Best  piece  of  original  apparatus (1  00  50c 

2.  Best  relief  map 1  00  50c 

;<-  Best  drawings  showing  formation  of  the  earth's  crust..  1  00  50c 

i.  Best  drawings  showing  organs  of  respiration 50  25c 

5.  Best  drawing  of  the  nervous  system 50  25c 

15.  Best  botanical  drawing 50  25c 

7.  Best  botanioal  collection 1  00  50c 

J*.  Best  drawing  of  school  apparatus 1  00  50c 

9.  Best  original  poem 1  00  50c 

10.  Best  essay  on  Whittier 1  00  50c 

Orammar  Grades. 

1.  Best  outline  map f 0  50  25p 

2.  Bf-st  relief  map 1  00  50c 

3.  Best  si)ecimen  penmanship 50  2Qq 

i.  Best  examination  papers  in  geog.,  arith.,  U.  S.  history.  1  00  5()c 

iS.  Best  business  letter 50  25c 

6.  Best  drawing  from  nature 50  25o 

7.  Best  drawing  illustrating  the  circulation  of  blood 50  25o 

8.  Best  diagram  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Declaration 

of  Independence 50  26e 

9.  Best  essay  on  Longfellow 1  00  50c 

10.  Best  and  most  complete  map  of  Calhoun  county 50  25c 
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Primary  Grades, 

First  Beoond 

prise.  priie. 

i.  Best  sample  design  in  sewing fO  60  26c 

2.  Best  sample  paper  cutting 60  26c 

3.  Best  sample  color  work 60  26o 

I.  Best  reproduction  story 50  25c 

6.  Best  one  page  -sample  number  work 50  26c 

(>.  Best  card  of  paper  folding 60  26c 

7.  Best  written  letter 60  26c 

8.  Best  sample  of  modeling  in  clay  or  wbx 60  26c 

9.  Best  collection  of  leaves  (mounted) 60  26c 

10.  Best  map  of  a  township 50  26o 


DIVISION   III. 
Dutrict  Sc'.ooht, 

1.  Best  relief  map  of  United  States f  1  00  60o 

2.  Best  map  of  Michigan 1  00  50c 

3.  Best  township  map  of  Calhoun  county 1  00  60o 

4.  Best  drawings  in  physiology 1  00  60o 

6.  Best  sample  penmanship  by  pupil  13  years  old  or  under  60  26o 

6.  Best  sample  penmanship  by  pupil  over  13  years  old . .  60  26o 

7.  Best  set  of  six  sentence  diagrams 1  00  60c 

8.  Best   complete   set  examination   papers   above   fifth 

grade  1  00  60c 

9.  Best  six  samples  of  number  work 1  00  60c 

10.  Best  six  samples  of  form  studies  in  clay,  wood,  or  wax..  1  00  60o 

11.  Best  business  letter 50  26c 

12.  Best  essay  on  district  schools 1  00  60o 

13.  Best  six  botanical  samples 1  00  60c 

14.  Best  collection  of  samples  of  grains  of  Michigan 1  00  50c 

15.  Best  collection  of  woods  in  Michigan 1  00  60c 

16.  Best  collection  of  soils  of  Michigan 1  00  60c 

17.  Best  six  samples  busy  work 1  00  60c 

18.  Best  collection  of  leaves,  (mounted) 50  26c 

19.  Best  original  apparatus 1  00  60c 

20.  Best  drawing  of  a  country  schoo^house 1  00  60c 


SPECIAL — DIVISION   IV. 

1.  Best  display  of  school  apparatus  from  country  school..  f2  00 

2.  Best  display  of  apparatus  from  village  or  city  school..  2  00 

8.  Best  artistic  drawing 2  00 

4.  Best  banner 2  00 

6.  Best  United  States  fLag 2  00 

6.  Best  photograph  of  school-house  and  grounds 1  00 

7.  Best  history  of  a  school  district  by  a  teacher 2  00 

8.  Best  essay  on  "School  Management"  by  a  teacher 1  00 

9.  Best  original  poem  by  teacher 1  00 

10.  Best  general  school  exhibit 2  00 


|1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

60 

1  00 

60 

60 

1  00 
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f  1  00 

1  00 

6» 

6» 
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1  50 
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Beereation  and  Sports. 

First 
prise. 

1  mi.  bicycle  race  for  boys  16  years  old  and  over,  best  2  in  3.  f2  00 

1  mi.  bicycle  race  for  boys  under  15  years,  best  2  in  3 2  00 

100  yd.  foot  race  for  boys  under  15  years., 1  00 

100  yd.  foot  race  for  boys  under  15  years.' 1  00 

Wj>nd  drill 3  00 

Broom  brigade 3  00 

School  making  finest  appearance  in  parade 3  00 

Base  ball 5  00 

DIREOTIONS. 

1.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  pupilB  and  schools  in  the  county.  No 
entrance  fee  will  be  charged. 

2.  Each  piece  of  work  must  be  plainly  marked  with  the  name,  age, 
address,  number  of  district,  and  township  of  pupil  or  teacher. 

3.  Examination  work  and  diagrams  should  be  on  good,  heavy  exami- 
nation i>aper. 

4.  Maps  should  be  on  card  board  11x14,  14x28  inches. 

5.  Drawings  upon  same  sized  paper  as  maps. 

6.  A  pupil  may  prepare  work  and  compete  for  prizes  in  all  classes  of 
exhibits  of  a  section. 

LOOAI/  HISTORY. 

Perhaps  no  movement  of  recent  years  has  created  as  much  interest  and 
produced  such  excellent  results  as  the  "local  history"  movement.  EJarly 
in  the  fall  of  1895  teachers  were  urged  to  give  much  attention  to  matters 
pertaining  to  the  settlement  of  the  various  oommunities  of  the  county, 
eq>ecially  the  establishment  of  schools.  The  plan  soon  developed  into  a 
regular  organized  effort  to  "write  uip"  every  district  of  the  county.  The 
work  was  attempted  by  the  teachers,  assisted  by  their  pujyils,  under  the 
direction  of  the  commissioner. 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  districts  in  the  county  were  written  up,  bring- 
ing to  light  much  of  the  early  history  of  the  county  that  lingered  dimly 
in  the  memories  at  the  oldest  inhabitants,  and  which  in  a  few  yeftrs 
would  have  been  buried  in  oblivion.  To  show  what  may  be  done  in  this 
line  the  history  of  a  district  is  given  below : 

HISTORY  OP  DISTRICT  NO.  7.  FRACTIONAL,  BATTLE  CREEK  AND  LEROY. 

[The  following  history  of  school  distriot  No.  7,  fraetionalt  of  Battle  Greek  end  Leroy,  was  written  by 
Bertie  Hart,  tenth  grade,  aiied  16  years.   The  present  teacher  is  Mrs.  Hattle  Goold.] 

Bat  little  over  a  half  centnry  ago  the  land  comprising  District  No.  7 
Pr.,  Battle  Oreek  and  Leroy,  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  with  here 
and  there  a  small  clearing  and  log  cabin.  The  first  permanent  settlers 
within  the  limits  of  the  distriot  were  Isaac  Hiscock,  who  located  in  1837, 
and  Daniel  Beadle,  who  came  in  1839.  Others  followed,  among  whom 
were  Samuel  N.  Hyde,  Moses  Bolfe,  Payette  Gould,  William  Porter,  Lor- 
enzo Hunt,  and  A.  J.  Hathaway.  Of  these  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payette  Gk>nld, 
Mrs.  Isaac  Hisoock,  and  Cyrenus  Bolfe  alone  remain.  The  first  two  still 
reside  kx  the  distriot. 

Before  this  district  was  organized  the  children  of  some  of  these  fam- 
ilies attended  sclbool  at  a  distance  of  two  or  more  miles  from  home.  As 
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this  was  very  Inoanyenient  the  people  decided  to  have  a  school  nearer. 
Accordiii'g'lj,  on  Sept.  28,  1846,  the  district  was  org^anized.  It  eomprises 
Sees.  4,  5,  and  part  of  Sec.  9  in  Leroy,  with  Sec.  32  and  part  of  33  in  Battle 
CJpeek,  in  all  nearly  four  square  miles. 

The  first  school  meeting  was  held  Jan.  23, 1848,  at  which  the  following 
officers  were  chosen :  Isaac  Hisoock,  director;  Samuel  N.  Hyde,  miodera- 
tor;  Fayette  Gould,  assessor. 

The  first  school-house,  a  log  one,  was  built  by  the  residents,  the  more 
anxious  ones  fumishinig  most  of  the  timiber  and  doing  the  greater  part  of 
the  work.  It  contained  one  room  18  feet  square,  and  was  situated  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Sec.  32  of  Battle  Creek,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  from  the  present  one.  The  flfst  school  census  showed  twenty-five 
children  of  a  school  age  in  the  district.  The  first  school  was  taught  by 
George  W.  Ajnnis;  Mr.  Daniel  Beadle,  one  of  the  patrons,  sending  eight  of 
the  pupils.  During  the  first  years  of  school,  trees  were  'blazed  along  the 
way  that  the  dhildren  might  not  get  lost  in  the  forest  while  going  to  and 
from  school. 

The  present  house,  which  is  24  by  36  feet,  was  built  in  1858.  When  the 
site  was  being  considered,  quite  a  controversy  arose  between  the  resi- 
dents of  Battle  Creek  and  those  of  Leroy,  the  latter  wishing  very  much  to 
secure  it  in  their  own  township.  Battle  Greek  gained  the  day,  however, 
and  the  site  was  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Sec.  33  of  that  town- 
ship, on  the  farm  of  Daniel  Beadle.  The  house  was  built  by  Payette  and 
Joseph  Gould,  for  the  sum  of  (462.60. 

The  salary  of  the  first  teacher,  ^ho  of  course  "board'ed  around,"  was 
only  f  10  per  month,  whereas  the  present  one  receives  |30  per  month. 

Among  those  who  have  attended  school  here,  twenty-two  have  since 
taught  primary  -school,  five  ihave  taught  music,  and  one  became  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel. 

There  being  no  dhurch  in  the  neighborhood,  the  school-houfie  was  used 
for  all  religious  and  literary  meetings.  Several  years  ago  a  Farmers' 
Alliance  was  held  here,  'which  at  last  was  inmply  a  literary  in  fact, 
though  still  an  alliance  in  name.  The  pupils  were  miuch  interested  and 
took  a  large  part  in  the  exercises.  Thoug<h  the  aUtance  is  held  no  more, 
still  the  spirit  remains,  and  is  manifested  in  two  amall  literary  societies, 
the  "Pansies"  and  "Sweet  Peas,"  whose  members  are  all  pupils  of  this 
school. 

The  school  is  comparatively  well  equipped;  for,  though  lacking  a  globe 
and  reading  chart,  nearly  everything  else  is  provided,  including  maps,  an 
unabridged  dictionary,  a  county  atlas,  and  a  fine  flag.  The  laat  was 
earned  by  the  pupils,  who  are  very  proud  of  it. 

The  surface  is  rolling  and  rather  hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile. 
The  chief  occupation  is  ag«riculture  and  stock  raising.  Of  late  market 
gardening  and  fruit  rai-sing  have  assumed  pre-eminen-ce.  There  are  now 
four  large  gardens  that  run  wagons  regularly  during  the  season,  besides 
several  smaller  ones. 

The  valuation  of  the  district  is  now  f62,726.  The  populatioin  at  present 
is  110 ;  of  these  29  are  of  a  school  age  and  24  are  enrolled  in  the  school 
register  as  pupils. 

Tekonsha,  Mich, 
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CASS    COUNTY. 

CHESTER  B.  CONE»  CommisHoner. 

RBADING   CIRCLE. 

lEarlj  in  the  year  ten  district  associations  were  organized.  These  dis- 
tricts, in  most  oases,  coincided  with  townships.  The  plan  was  to  meet  at 
least  onoe  a  monith  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  reading  circle  work 
and  other  topics  oi  interest  to  teachers  and  parents,  and  to  display  work 
done  by  pupils.  We  hoped  to  interest  patrons  in  our  work  and  raise  the 
ednoational  s^itiment  to  a  higher  standiard  by  holding  suoh  meetings 
aiivomid  in  the  several  districts  of  the  townshiips.  Borne  of  the  organisa- 
tions were  of  short  life,  while  others  persisted  to  the  end  of  the  year  with 
good  results,  closing  with  union  picnics.  Work  of  this  character  will  be 
continued  next  year. 

SCHOOL-BOOM    DECORATIONS. 

Quite  an  interest  has  >been  manifested  by  our  teadhers  and  pupils  in 
Ae  deooratioQDL  of  their  school-rooms.  Pictures,  flags,  plants,  flowers,  etc., 
hBive  been  effectually  used  to  make  the  rooms  'pl^isanter  and  more 
attractive. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

Special  day  exercises  have  been  held  to  some  extent. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

Perhaps  fifty  per  cent  of  our  teadhers  read  White's  School  Manage- 
ment during  the  year.  Nearly  all  take  educational  journals.  Our  insti- 
tute was  well  attended  last  year.  Some  'have  enrolled  with  correspond- 
ence iw>rmals;  others  have  attended  summer  schools.  The  inspiration 
institute  lield  in  Dowagiac  brougiht  into  our  midst  our  worthy  State 
superintendent.  Dr.  John  Dewey,  Prof.  Fall,  Miss  Harris,  and  Prerfdent 
Slocum,  'Whose  inspiration  and  tuition  exerted  an  incalculable  influenee 
for  good.  The  meetings  of  our  county  associatioai  have  been  well 
attended,  spirited,  and  profitable. 

LIBRARIES. 

Libraries  have  been  established  in  a  number  of  the  districts,  in  most 
cases  by  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

OBNBRAL. 

There  is  a  grofwing  tend^^oy  to  retain  teachers  for  the  entire  year. 
Ttke  compulsory  school  law  has  ibeen  the  means  of  better  attendance, 
but  lacks  the  efficiency  in  country  distriots  that  it  has  in  the  cities.  The 
•dhsols  of  the  oounty  are  much  better  equipped  with  needed  ax)paratu8 
^han  ever  beAsve,  due  to  the  law  wWch  makes  it  iiie  duty  of  the  director 
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to  purchase  these  suippJies.  The  stars  and  stripes  float  in  the  breezes  over 
sixtj-thTee  of  our  sohool-houses,  ever  teaching  our  girls  and  boys  lessons 
of  patriotism,  valor,  purity,  vi^Ianee,  and  justioe. 

CorsaopoUSy  Mich. 


CHARLEVOIX     COUNTY. 
FRANK  H.  RANNEY,  ComnUsaioner. 

RBADINO   CIRCLB. 

A  large  nnmiber  of  teachers  took  fhe  reading  circle  work;  and  its  good 
effects  may  be  noticed  in  the  better  work  done  in  the  school-room  and 
aft  the  examinations. 

SOHOOL'ROOM      DBOORATION. 

Many  teachers,  especially  the  lady  teachers,  take  considerable  pains  in 
the  decoration  of  their  rooms.  A  few  evergreen  brandhes,  bright  colored 
leaves,  pictures,  and  potted  plants,  lend  a  wonderfully  cheerful  appear- 
ance to  the  otherwise  unattractive  sdhool-room;  and  the  influence  is  felt 
throughout  the  whole  neighborhood  in  country  districts. 

PROFBSSIONAL   TRAINING. 

The  law  limiting  the  number  of  third  grade  certiflcates  has  led  many 
teachers  to  attend  summer  schools  and  normal  institutes,  thereby  catting 
down  the  attendan<»  at  the  State  teachers'  institute;  but  those  who  did 
attend  made  up  for  the  lack  of  numbers  by  energy  and  strict  aittention. 

OBNBRAL. 

It  IS  very  gratifying  to  me  at  the  close  of  my  third  years^  work  as  com- 
missioner, to  see  the  increased  interest  in  school  matters,  the  better  class 
of  teachers  engaged  in  the  work,  and  the  selection  of  better  men  as  mem- 
bers of  the  school  boards.  While  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  and 
muoh  to  be  done,  I  think,  on  the  wihole,  we  have  good  reasons  for  congrat- 
ulating ourselves  on  the  efficient  work  that  has  been  done. 

East  Jordan^  Mich. 


CHIPPEWA    COUNTY. 
T.  R.  BASTERDAY,  Commissioner. 

The  commissioner  whom  I  succeeded  was  almoet  wholly  ^nployed 
as  rector  of  his  parish.  I  found,  therefore,  little  unity  of  thought  or 
action  on  the  part  of  offi<oers  or  teachers  in  our  schools,  and  so  have  had 
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yerj  hard  work.  My  work  is  oa\y  in  a  formative  conditioii.  I  have  laid 
foandations  for  reading  circles,  and  issued  my  mimeograph  drcnlars  on 
memorial  days,  I  think  to  good  purpose.  I  have  indicated  positively  that 
Chippewa  county  is  no  dumping  ground  for  those  who  failed  to  get  certi- 
ficates, or  raised  the  dates  (?)  of  expired  certificates.  It  is  understood  that 
only  teachers  who  are  students  need  apply;  that  loyalty  to  this  country 
is  absolutely  denianded,  since  the  soldiers  who  will  defend  our  honor  are 
In  our  free  schools.  I  arrogate  to  myself , with  or  without  law,the  place  of 
eommanding  officer  of  the  iiorces,  and  expect  that  obedience  which  robs 
no  one  of  'his  individuality,  but  yet  has  unity  of  method  and  purpose  in 
the  whole  work.  In  short,  Chippewa  county  "will  get  there." 

Sault  8te.  Marie,  Mich. 


OLAKE    COUNTY. 
B.  D.  PALMER,  Commissioner. 

PBOFBSSIONAL  TRAINING. 

While  the  fihlowing  of  numiber  of  districts  'and  qualified  teachers  is  not 
great,  there  is  a  feeling  prevalent  among  teachers  and  others  interested 
in  echool  matters  that  the  standard  of  qualifications  has  been  substan- 
tially raided  dnring  the  past  year;  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  is  an 
earnest  efEort  being  made,  not  only  by  those  who  intend  soon  to  be 
applicants  for  certificates,  but  also  by  those  now  'holding  certificates,  to 
meet  the  demand  for  higher  efficiency.  There  never  was  a  time  in  this 
county  when  so  many  teachers  and  would-be  teachers  were  taking  up  sys- 
tematic study  during  vacations,  and  even  carrying  it  on  during  term 
time. 

RBADINO   OIRGLB. 

In  taking  up  the  work  of  the  commissioner's  office  last  year  I  found 
that  the  teachers'  reading  circle  work  was  being  done  in  a  rather  desul- 
tory manner.  Plans  have  been  made  so  that  for  the  coming  year  nearly 
every  teacher  will  be  doing  the  work  of  the  circle. 

TBACHBRS'   AND   PATRONS'   MBBTINGS. 

During  the  spring  several  teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings  were  plan- 
ned. Beginning  with  September  these  meetings  will  be  held  in  regular 
orfer  throughout  the  county.  Mnch  interest  is  being  manifested  in  them. 

SPBCIAL  PAY   OBSBRVANCB. 

Arbor  Day  was  very  generally  observed  throughout  the  county,  and 
in  several  Instances  the  practical  work  done  was  quite  extensive. 
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GRADING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  of  properly  dassifying  the  9chjaol*s  goes  on,  but  not  rapidly. 
It  is  retarded  (1)  by  the  lack  of  professional  zeal  on  the  part  of  €K>me  teach- 
ens;  (2)  the  ^ort  school  year  in  some  districts  of  5,  6  or  7  months;  (3) 
the  yaiiety  of  tert-books  In  different  SiChools,a  source  of  confusion  to  inex- 
perienced teachers;  (4)  a  false  idea  of  economy  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
visors, wiho  are  not  'willing  to  audit  bills  for  material  (questions,  etc.) 
necessary  for  systematic  grade  work. 

GBNBRAL. 

One  source  of  gratification  is  the  large  number  of  teachers  who  have 
taug^ht  oontinuoi^y  thnough  the  year  in  the  same  district;  another  is 
the  fact  that  school  oflficers  -have  begun  early  to  select  their  teachers  for 
next  y^^or.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  "school  column,''  which  has 
been  run  by  the  commissioner  in  the  five  papers  of  tihe  county,  has  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  impnoved  school  sentiment.  Gk>mmissioner, 
school  officers,  and  tea-chers  expect  to  start  in  the  "fall  campaign"  with 
redoubled  energy. 

Clare,  Mich. 


CLINTON    COUNTY. 
R.  M.  WINSTON,  Oomfni98ioner. 

SCHOOL  SUPBRVISION. 

If y  best  efforts  during  the  past  year  have  been  aiong  the  lines  of  scbool 
superrf  sion ;  and  by  the  close  of  December,  1895,  most  of  the  scfhools  in 
my  county  had  been  visited,  weaknesses  noted,  and  a  circuilar  issued  to 
correct  some  of  the  general  evils.  Again  in  April,  1896,  another  circular 
called  for  complete  reports  in  our  classification  registers,  spring  work  in 
home  geography,  and  review  work  properly  to  close  the  year's  work.  I 
still  look  upon  supervision  as  the  important  work  of  the  commissioner, 
I  find  that  it  is  never  completed;  but  a  field  always  open  for  my  best 
endeavors.  I  commend  this  work  to  the  energeti-c  attention  of  my  fellow 
workers. 

TBAOHEBS'   AND   PATRONS'    MBBTINGS. 

We  *have  held  five  meetings  of  this  character,  iihree  of  which  were  well 
attended  by  patrons.  Our  county  teachers  associations  were  enthusiastic 
meetings. 

Prof.  McFarlane  of  our  State  niormal  and  Supt.  Bemis  of  Ionia,  aided 
our  local  talent  in  giving  most  excellent  programs. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

Recognizing  the  lack  of  professional  training  on  the  part  of  a  large 
number  of  our  teachers,  we  cause  the  programs  of  our  teachers'  meetings 
to  be  of  such  a  character  as  will  strengthen  and  add  to  the  general  stock 
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possessed  by  all.  The  strong  aid  the  'weak.  The  programs  are  developed 
from  the  results  of  the  oommassioner's  visits,  and  also  from  the  current 
educational  thought  of  our 'progressive  leaders.  This  year  child  study  and 
gec^raphy  were  given  mu<cih  attention  at  all  meetings,  and  alao  will 
receive  more  at  the  institute  whicfh  will  close  our  work  for  the  year. 

LIBRARIES. 

Every  school  should  have  a  school  library  (not  a  district  library)  to 
assist  pupils  in  their  work,  to  supplement  the  text-books,  to  bring  to  the 
pupils  general  facts  and  incidents  from  the  world,  to  provide  pleasant 
ook>ring  for  the  dry  details  and  principles  characteristic  and  necessary  in 
text-books.  This  library,  then,  sihould  be  one  of  reference,  of  literature, 
and  one  that  will  fit  all  grades. 

I  mrust  say  that  hard  times,  foolish  attempts  at  legislation,  and  patch- 
wtyrk  method»  thus  far,  have  well  nigh  discouraged  me.  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  use  the  Law  creating  township  Hbraries  to  aid  me  in  getting  a  modified 
form  resembling  the  district  library,  but  having  the  circulating  feature. 
T^ie  will  give  us  a  district  school  library  under  township  management 
Mid  perpeituiated  by  township  funds.  I  now  have  two  townsftiips  in  fair 
Way  to  aAopt  such  a  library  system. 

RBADINa  CIRCLE. 

Teachers  in  diu'ton  county  prefer  to  select  their  reading  matter,  unless 
something  is  to  be  gained  of  a  substantial  dharacter.  If  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  will  recognize  reading  circle  work  in  a  more  sub- 
stantial manner,  I  think  onr  teadhers  will  respond. 

GENERAL. 

Our  scfbool-rooms  are  neater,  cleaner,  and  better  decorated  each  year, 
thanks  to  our  live  educational  papers.  Special  days  are  observed,  and 
teachers  and  pupils  are  noore  alive  to  the  world  around  them.  Our  officers 
are  bnying  apparatus;  and  all  we  need  to  perfect  our  plans  is  that  one 
essenftial,  good  time^. 

8i.  J&fms,  Mich. 


OEAWPOED    COUNTY. 


FLORA  M.  MARVIN,  ComfnissUmer, 


GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 


During  the  year  I  held  two  grade  examinations.  At  the  first  fifteen 
took  the  examination,  tbree  of  whom  passed ;  at  the  second  twelve  out  of 
fourteen  applicants  passed.  Pupils  appear  to  enj>oy  the  plan,  and  both 
teacher  and  pupils  are  stimulated  to  do  better  work  because  of  it. 
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SPBOIAL  DAY   OBSBRVANGB. 


Many  of  our  teachers  and  their  pupilfi  take  great  interest  in  the  obsery- 
anoe  of  epeciai  days,  and  make  the  occasion  a  seanon  of  general  cnltnre 
and  enjoyment. 

RBADINO   OIROLB. 

In  the  faJl  a  circle  was  organized  with  a  membership  of  10;  but,  owing 
to  the  inability  of  members  to  be  present^  the  interest  soon  died  oat  and 
the  circle  dislmnded.  I  believe,  however,  that  most  of  the  members  pur- 
SQed  the  studies  at  home. 

SOHOOL-ROOM   DBGORATIONS. 

Many  of  omr  school-rooms  are  taMefally,  if  not  expensively  decorated. 

APPARATUS. 

To  aJl  appeamnce  agents  have  reaped  a  ridh  harvest  in  onr  county, 
for  the  sdhool^rooms  in  nuany  districts  are  overloaded  with,  apparatae, 
much  of  which  is  practically  worthless,  in  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  capabilities  of  the  pupils.  In  many  of  these  districts  containing 
laviiAily-fumished  fpcbool-houses,  the  people  are  unable  to  maintain  more 
than  fiom  two  to  four  months'  school,  and  in  some  places  none  at  all. 

TBAOHBRS'   AND   PATRONS'    MBBTINO. 

Owing  to  the  facts  that  schools  in  our  county  are  very  widely  scattered, 
traveling  expenses  high,  and  teacher's  wages  so  low,  no  attempt  hsB  ever 
been  made  to  hold  these  meetings. 

SOHOOL  SUPBRVISION. 

During  the  year  I  have  visited  all  but  one  of  the  scbools,  being  kept 
from  that  one  by  sickness,  and  nearly  all  of  them  twice.  As  a  rule  I  have 
remained  all  day,  and  have  endeavored  to  make  my  supervision  as 
thorough  as  possible,  making  suggestions  wherever  they  seemed  needed. 
I  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  about  five  schools,  no  attempt  had 
ever  been  made  towards  grading.  I  supplied  my  teachers  with  State 
manuals  and  have  urged  tbe  necessity  for  better  work  in  this  direction. 

OBNERAL. 

The  schools  are  in  as  good  condition  as  can  reasonably  be  expected,' 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  limited  amount  of  schooling  enjoyed 
by  most  of  the  children,  and  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  many  of  our 
teachers. 

Ora/yUngy  Mich, 
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DICKINSON    COUNTY. 


ED.  L.  PARMBNTBR,  Commissioner. 


GRADING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

AH  sebools  have  been  graded  in  acoordance  with  the  State  manual  and 
course  of  study. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  TBXT-BOOKS. 

County  uniformity  was  secured  two  years  ago,  and  has  been  main- 
tained to  the  great  advantage  of  the  schools  and  the  oonivenience  and 
effectiveness  of  supervi-sion.  The  township  unit  system,  which  >hafi  been 
adopted  in  all  townships  of  this  county,  has  facilitated  this  and  other 
measures  that  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  boards  of  education,  bb  it 
leaves  but  a  few  of  those  bodies  to  be  dealt  -with  instead  of  many,  as 
under  fthe  former  system. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  inspiratiou  institute  for  Iron  and  Dickinson  counties,  conducted 
by  Prof.  W.  H.  Cheever  of  the  Milwaukee  Normal  School,  aissisted  by 
Col.  Francis  Parker,  was  such  a  success  that  a  similar  one  will  be  held 
for  the  two  counties  at  Crystal  Falls  the  coming  school  year. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

Our  typical  teacher  is  the  higih  school  graduate,  fresh  from  school. 
WihHe  this  gives  us  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected  as  to  educa- 
tionial  qualifications,  yet  it  admits  to  the  responsible  position  of  tea<cher 
having  charge  of  the  bodies,  mdnds,  and  souls  of  large  numbers  of  little 
ones — ^a  position  well  demanding  the  ripest  experience  and  most 
thorough  special  preparation — inexperienced  girls,  untrained  in  the 
work  of  education,  with  characters  unformed  or  but  imperfectly  devel- 
oped, and  therefore  incapable  of  riglitly  forming  those  under  their 
cbai^e.  Two  years  in  the  normal  school  after  completing  the  high  school 
course  would  supply,  in  a  large  degree,  these  deficiencies,  -and  in  the 
writer's  opinion  should  be  required  of  applicants,  nvith  salaries  to  corre- 
spond. 

NBEDBD  LEGISLATION. 

The  township  unit  system  is  generally  recognized  to  be  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  one  formerly  in  force.  Its  weakest  point  In  practice, 
as  observed  in  this  county,  is  the  occasional  election  of  all  the  members 
of  the  board  from  one  village  in  the  township,  resulting  in  neg-lect  of  the 
rights  of  rival  or  remote  communities.  The  obligation  of  establishing  new 
schools,  when  plainly  needed,  should,  we  believe,  also  be  provided  for  by 
appropriate  legislation. 
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GENERAL. 

While  feeliBg  l^at  pnogress  has  been  made,  yet  an  enlarging  sense  of 
the  needs  and  opportunities  of  our  school^  admits  no  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion in  what  has  been  acoomplished,  but  directs  attention  from  the  pa«t 
to  the  future,  where  await  suich  I'arge  opportunities  for  earnest,  helpful 
work  for  humanity  and  the  uplifting  of  the  race  by  moulding  that  most 
plastic  material,  the  child-mind,  through  right  traming  and  influences 
that  may,  nay,  that  must,  if  we  do  our  duty,  surround  and  direct  it  in 
school  life  and  training. 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich, 


EATON  COUNTY. 

J.  L.  WAGNER,  CommiMloner, 

The  schools  of  Eaton  county  have  had  an  unusually  su>ccessful  year; 
while  the  wages  of  teachers  have  perhaps  been  a  trifle  lower,  the  teacih- 
eps  have  been  fully  as  enthusiastic,  tand  more  «o  than  in  former  years. 

READING    CIRCLE. 

About  one  hundred  teachere  have  joined  the  reading  circle  and  liave 
reported  tihe  books  as  satisfactory,  and  White's  School  Management  of 
especial  benefit  to  teachers  in  the  work. 

teachers'  meetings. 

The  County  Tea^chers'  A»»oci(aftion  hold's  three  meetings  each  year,  and 
1M«  year  engaged  for  the  flrat  meeting  the  services  of  State  Superintend- 
ent Pattengill,  Dr.  B.  G.  Boone  of  the  State  Normal,  amid  Prof.  B.  A. 
Hinsdale  of  the  Michigan  University.  I  need  not  say  that  tMs  was  a 
successful  meeting.  Everyone  at  all  acquainted  with  educational  affairs 
in  Michigan  knows  it  must  have  been.  For  the  second  meeting  the  asso- 
ciation obtained  the  services  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Lieu  of  Normal,  111.;  and 
for  the  third  meeting  Supt.  C.  O.  Hoyt  was  engaged.  The  lectures  given 
by  'the  two  persons  last  named  were  discu^ssed  by  the  teaicihers,  and  the 
prognams  further  supplemented  by  local  talent. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

The  interest  in  school  work  has  been  along  several  lines  this  year. 
Quite  a  few  of  our  school-rooms  have  been  remodeled,  many  repainted, 
and  some  papered  and  painted  on  the  inside;  some  "have  been  reseated, 
some  (School  grounds  graded,  shade  trees  set  out,  and  flower  gardens 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

In  nearly  every  case  special  days  have  been  observed.  The  help  given 
to  tef:oJhers  by  the  Moderator  makes  it  possible  for  every  teacher  to  tea<di 
patriotism  and  love  for  the  great  and  good  men  of  this  and  other 
countries. 
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LIBRARIBS. 

In  the  line  of  libraries  there  has  been  ai  wonderful  waking  up  all  over 
the  county.  A  circular  sent  out  by  the  commissioner  calling  attention  to 
the  privileges  of  districts  under  the  new  law,  worked  up  a  spirit  of  inter- 
est among  school  boards;  and  the  teachers,  by  socials  and  entertain- 
ments  given  by  the  pupils,  awakened  the  schools.  By  these  meaiis  we 
have  Bueceeded  in  starting  many  -small  libraries. 

TRUANT  LAW. 

The  fact  that  the  attendance  in  schools  hae  been  better  than  ever 
before,  and  that  schools  have  kept  up  their  atteudanee  through  the  flpring 
term,  means  much  for  the  new  law  and  more  for  the  good  of  the  schools 
of  our  State. 

Charlotte,  Mich. 


EMMET  COUNTY. 
A.     L.    DEUEL,    Commissioner, 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  schools  of  our  county  are  improving  in 
most  every  respect.  Being  more  completely  equipped  for  doing  good, 
thorough  work,  our  teachers  are  enthusiastic  a«  a  class  and  are  anxious 
to  improve  in  their  school  work. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings. 

I^ast  spring  we  had  the  largest  State  institute  ever  held. in  the  county. 
The  teachers  went  back  to  their  work  with  new  inspiration.  The  greatest 
drarwback  I  find  is  the  seeming  indiflfei'ence  of  the  patrons  of  the  school, 
shown  by  their  never  visiting  the  schools.  I  have  endeavored  to  over- 
come this  by  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  around  the  county,  while 
visiting  the  schools.  I  have  outlined  a  series  of  meetings  for  the  coming 
fall  and  winter,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  conference  meetings,  at  whidh 
the  commissioner  and  the  patrons  can  get  together  and  discuss  the  needs 
and  wants  of  the  schools.  I  trust  out  of  these  meetings  some  good  can 
result,  something  that  will  advance  the  schools  one  notch  higher. 

professional  training. 

The  greatest  lack  I  find  among  our  teachers  is  not  being  up  to  the 
times  in  methods  of  instruction.  I  am  trying  to  get  Prof.  Andrus  of 
Petoskey  to  have  every  fall  a  "Teachers'  Class"  devoted  principally  to 
methods  of  instruction.  Those  belonging  to  said  class  could  take  the 
October  examination  nicely. 

PATRIOTISM. 

I  ihave  had  the  patriotic  article  published  in  the  Moderator  of  October 
last,  "Citizen  and  Heir  of  America,"  printed  on  good  heavy  oapdboard. 
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24x30  iiKdies,  and  one  poit  in  every  echiool^houBe  in  the  oonntj.  Most 
of  them  have  been  framed  by  the  school  ofiHcers,  and  the  pupils  are  com- 
mitting  the  sentiments.  I  have  been  trying  to  increase  the  intere»t  of 
teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons  in  our  country's  history,  trying  to  make 
them  more  patriotic,  with  every  school-house  the  radiating  center  for 
patriotic  sentiment. 

Harbor  Springs,  Mich. 


GRAND  TRAVERSE  COUNTY. 
GEO.  W.  MoWBTHY,  CommisHoner. 

SCHOOL   VISITATION. 

I  aim  to  visit  every  school  eadh  term.  Many  schools  receive  more  thaa 
this  number  of  visits  as  time  and  occasion  require,  and  this  keeps  me 
acquainted  with  the  work  in  diflferent  schools  and  makes  it  uniform. 

GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

I  conduct  the  grade  examinations  personally  as  far  as  possible,  always 
looking  over  the  papers,  that  the  markings  may  be  unitorm  throughout 
the  county.  This  adds  materially  to  oflBoe  work  and  takes  time  that 
would  otherwise  be  spent  in  school  visitation.  Fifty  pupils  wrote  at  the 
examination,  forty  receiving  diplomas. 

EXHIBITS. 

The  Agricultural  Society  last  year  offered  a  framed  picture  of  Waah- 
ington  to  every  school  making  an  exihibit  of  its  work  at  the  Fair.  We 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils  of  our  district 
schools.  As  a  result,  over  half  of  the  schools  obtained  the  picture.  This 
year  a  framed  picture  of  Lincoln  is  offered,  and  nearly  every  school  has 
prepared  an  exhibit.  So  far  there  is  an  improvement  over  the  work  of 
last  year,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  at  the  Fair  will  be  the 
work  of  the  district  schools. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meeting. 

Our  institute  and  associations,  especially  the  teachers'  and  patrons' 
meeting  held  in  May,  were  well  attended.  The  interest  in  the  well 
written  papers  and  the  lively  discussions  that  followed,  resulted  in  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  association  that  our  next  meeting  be  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  teachers  and  patrons. 

SCHOOL-ROOM   DECORATIONS. 

Teachers  have  taken  more  pains  than  usual  in  decorating  the  school- 
rooimSy  wihere  pictures,  flags,  bunting,  evergreens,  and  growing  plants^ 
tend  to  make  the  rooms  pleasant  and  home-like.    Many  schools  taking 
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adyflnftage  of  the  offer  made  by  the  Agricultural  College,  have  obtained 
flower  seeds,  made  flower  bed«  in  the  sehool  yard,  and  otherwise  improved 
the  sarroonddngs  of  the  sehool. 

LIBRARIES. 

Teachers,  patrons,  and  school  officers  have  taken  great  interest  in  pro* 
viding  libraries  for  our  schools.  Some  districts  voted  money  to  start  a 
reference  library,  and  we  trust  many  more  will  do  so  this  fall.  In  meet 
instances  the  teachers,  with  the  aid  of  the  pupils,  prepared  entertain- 
ments, investing  the  proceeds  in  good  books.  Now  35  of  our  schools  are 
provided  with  libraries,  to  which  additions  will  be  made  each  year.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  should  guide  the  children  in  what  they  read  as 
well  as  study. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

Many  of  the  teachers  are  attending  the  summer  normal  conducted  by 
C.  R.  Dockeray  in  Traverse  City.  Some  are  at  Big  Bapids  and  other 
schools,  preparing  themselves  for  better  work  and  higher  grade  certi- 
ficates. The  larw  that  permits  teachers  to  hold  but  three  third-grade  cer- 
tificates does  not  make  teachers  scarce,  as  some  predicted.  The  teadhers 
are  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

PATRIOTISM. 

/ 
In  obedience  to  the  law  that  every  school  shall  be  provided  with  a  flag, 

poles  have  been  raised,  56  out  of  69  schools  have  purchased  flags,  patriotic 

exercises  have  been  prepared,  and  the  salute  given  When  the  flag  waa 

unfurled  to  the  breeze.    By  this  means  patriotism  has  been  taught  as 

never  before. 

GENERAL. 

• 

We  have  never  had  better  or  more  satisfactory  work  in  the  schools  of 
this  county  than  during  the  past  year;  never  so  few  changes  of  teachers, 
most  of  the  school  boards  hiring  the  same  teachers  for  the  year,  which  is 
always  in  the  interest  of  the  schools.  The  few  changes  that  were  made, 
in  most  instances,  were  for  the  good  of  the  school.  We  wish  to  thank 
sehool  boards  and  teachers  for  the  interest  taken  in  the  right  education 
of  our  boys  and  girls,  and  their  cooperation  in  carr3ing  out  all  plans  and 
suggestions  offered. 


QBATIOT  COUNTY. 
O.  G.  TUTTLB,  Commissioner, 

During  the  past  year  the  teachers  of  Gratiot  county  have  studied  hard 
and  availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  prepare  for  higher  grade 
certificates.    I  think  very  few  of  our  teachers  will  be  obliged  to  drop  out 
on  account  of  failure  to  secure  second  grade  certificates. 
6 
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teachers'  meetings. 


Our  in»stitute,  tassociationis,  and  local  meetings  have  been  well  attended 
by  progressive,  enthusiastic,  lojal  teaichers.  These  meetings  have  been 
very  helpful  in  ajroumng  a  healthy  professional  spirit,  and  giving  teacih- 
eps  better  method's  and  hig'her  Ideals. 


PATRIOTISM. 


A  majority  of  the  schools  are  supplied  with  flags.  Teachers  have 
striven  to  arouse  among  pupils  and  patrons  a  true  patriotic  spirit. 

LIBRARIES. 

A  large  number  of  disftricts  have  established  libraries  during  the  year. 
Great  care  has  been  exercised  by  school  boards  to  purchase  only  the  beet 
books.  These  libraries  wherever  established  have  been  well  patronized 
and  taire  very  popular. 

GENERAL. 

Our  schools  are  in  the  main  in  good  condition.  The  attendance  has 
been  excellent,  pupils  interested  and  studious,  teachers  earnest  and  loyal,, 
and  patrons  have  shown  devotion  to  the  schools  and  confidence  in  the 
teachers. 

Ithaca,  Mich. 


HILLSDALE  COUNTY. 
W.    H.    FRENCH,    CommiSBioner. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

We  have  held  the  four  regular  examinations  provided  for  in  the  law. 
We  approve  the  course  of  the  State  Superintendent  in  preparing  ques- 
tionis,  'because  it  has  been  the  means  of  stimulating  a  spirit  of  research 
among  the  teachers  and  thus  increasing  their  efficiency.  The  results  of 
the  eighth  graide  examinations  have  been  very  satisfactory.  They  are 
conducted  by  five  principals  and  myself.  The  "commissioner  examines 
all  the  papers;  141  pupils  have  attended  and  51  diplomas  have  been 
granted.  Not  a  large  per  cent,  but  we  require  thorough,  accurate  and 
neat  work.    In  other  words,  they  must  earn  their  dix>lomas. 

teachers'  meetings. 

We  have  had  three  very  successful  meetings  of  the  county  association. 
In  the  place  of  joint  township  meetings,  I  divided  the  county  into  four 
districts  and  heild  a  meeting  in  each  of  tliese  districts  every  month,  thus 
meeting  all  the  teachers  once  a  month.  At  these  meetings  we  discussed 
general  school  topics  and  gave  special  attention  to  the  reading  circle 
work.  The  meetings  have  been  well  attended,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  teadhers  has  been  marked.    Prof.  W.  H.  Oheever  conducted  a  two 
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weeks'  institute  at  Hilladale  in  August.    It  was  one  of  the  besft  ever  held 
in  the  oouaity,  and  I  have  noted  its  influence  all  through  the  school  year. 

PATllIOTISM. 

The  fact  that  107  districts  now  float  "Old  Glory"  shows  something  of 
our  patriotic  spirit. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

All  special  days  have  been  celebrated  with  appropriate  exercises,  but 
Arbor  Day  was  given  special  attention.  Nearly  every  district  carried  out 
the  program  sent  by  the  commissioner,  and  several  hundred  trees  and 
shrubs  were  planted  to  beautify  »ch«ool  property. 

LIBBARIBS. 

Considerable  effort  'has  been  put  forth  in  this  direction,  and  33  districts 
now  have  good  working  libraries.  Teachers  and  patrons  are  becoming 
interested  in  the  good  cause. 

EXHIBITS. 

Many  districts  have  prepared  work  and  arranged  exhibits  for  the 
patrons.    Our  Pair  exhibit  was  complete  and  ®atisfa*ctory. 

TRUANT  LAW. 

We  have  not  been  obliged  to  arrest  any  ptaitron  for  violation  of  this 
law.  Its  enforcement  has  increased  the  attendance  very  materially,  and 
we  coflofiid^r  it  a  beneflcient  law. 

GENERAL. 

Our  schools  .are  becoming  more  and  more  efficient.  Teachers  begin 
to  realize  the  dignity  and  importance  of  their  positions.  Patrons  ajre 
striving  to  improve  existing  conditions.  We  have  166  districts;  130  of 
these  have  complied  with  the  law  in  regard  to  supplies,  143  districts  have 
adopted  the  text-books  recommended  by  the  County  Board,  and  85  dis- 
tricts hire  their  teaehers  by  the  year.  We  have  not  arrived  at  perfec- 
tion; but  we  are  proud  of  our  common  schools  and  the  advancement 
they  have  made,  and  feel  encouraged  to  press  the  battle  at  every  point 
for  greater  improvement  in  the  future. 

Hillsdale,  Mich. 
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HOUGHTON  COUNTY. 
WM.  BATH,  Commissioner. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Three  examinationis  have  been  held  during  the  year.  In  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers  we  have  endeavored  to  exercise  great  care,  having  regard 
to  ability  and  success  in  teaching  as  well  as  to  scholastic  qualification, 
believing  the  school-room  to  be  the  only  practical  test  of  a  teacher's 
ability.  To  me  it  is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  know  that  teachers 
holding  third-grade  certificates  are  striving  very  earnestly  to  secure 
second  grade  at  the  next  exaoninatioin. 

SCHOOL   VISITATION. 

In  my  visitations,  while  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  methods,  I  have  given 
special  fittentiooi  to  results.  If  the  pupils  are  orderly,  if  they  give  evi- 
dence of  being  trained  to  habits  of  study,  if  by  their  recitations  and  re- 
views they  show  that  they  are  being  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  several 
branches  of  study  pursued,  if  by  their  action<s  it  appears  that  attention 
is  being  paid  to  gk)od  manners  as  well  as  to  books  and  that  the  refining 
process  has  been  introduced  and  ie  bemg  diligently  oarried  out, — then 
I  mark  the  teacher  there  a  successful  one,  and  this  m'u<st  have  its  influ- 
ence in  future  examinations.  One  of  the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  here,  the  same,  doubtless,  that  exists  elsewhere,  is  the  neces- 
eity  of  employing  so  large  a  proportion  of  young  and  inexperienced  teach- 
ers; but  tihat  to  a  great  extent  will  be  remedied  in  the  future,  as  several 
of  our  school  boiairds  require  their  graduates  to  attend  one  or  more  years 
at  the  State  Normal  before  engaging  them. 

teachers'  meetings. 

The  institute  last  August,  conducted  -so  well  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Tobey,  so 
ably  assisted  by  Miss  Harras  of  the  State  Normal,  was  one  of  the  moet 
succebsful  ever  held  in  this  county  and  has  proved  a  marked  benefit  to 
all  teachers  in  attendance.  Our  county  Teachers'  Association  'has  held 
two  very  successful  meetings  during  the  year — one  at  Calumet  and  the 
other  at  Houghton.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  some  of  our 
teachers  who  stand  in  most  need  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  the  association  and  institute,  are  habitually  absent, 
thereby  neglecting  the  meiuis  wihich  would  assist  them  so  much  in  the 
maoiagement  of  their  -schools. 

LIBRARIES. 

Ldbraries  are  receiving  much  attention. 

GENERAL. 

In  oonclu'sion  I  would  say  it  tos  been  my  constant  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  under  my  supervision,  and  to  make  my  office  one  of 
suggestion  and  assistance.  Although  the  x)ast  year  hais  been  marked 
by  no  extraordinary  educational  progress  in  the  county,  yet  there  has 
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been  a  steady  advancement.  The  people  generally  have  been  very  lib- 
eral in  their  snppai^  of  the  sdhools  and  have  encouraged  teachers  and 
pnpils  in  many  infitances  by  their  presence  in  the  school-room  oftener 
than  during  the  two  previous  years. 

Haughtonf  Mich. 


HURON   COUNTY. 
D.  B.  SPENCER,  Commissioner. 

RBADINO   CIRCLE. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  county  was  divided  into  districts  and 
an  orgenization  arranged  for  each  district.  We  find  this  plan  quite 
satisfactory.    We  have  a  membership  of  95. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings. 

We  have  held  five  this  year  and  much  good  was  accomplished.  This 
being  my  first  year  in  the  work,  I  have  had  much  to  learn  and  have  not 
been  able  to  do  what  I  would  like  to  in  this  branch  of  work,  but  shall  do 
moire  next  year. 

SCHOOL-ROOM   DECORATIONS. 

Our  teachers  manifest  quite  an  interest  in  this  matter,  and  much  has 
been  done  to  make  the  school-rooms  more  pleaisant  and  cheerful.  The 
walls  of  some  buildings  have  been  papered.  There  are  but  few  rooms 
ttiait  have  no  decorations. 

SPECIAL   DAY   OBSERVANCE. 

In  this  matter  our  teachers  are  quite  enthusiastic,  and  nearly  aJl 
special  days  have  been  observed  with  appropriate  exercises. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

We  'have  but  few  *'shdrks."  All  except  thirteen  have  read  one  or  more 
educational  jouimals  during  the  year.  A  large  proportion  make  special 
preparation  for  daily  work. 

LIBRARIES. 

We  have  now  in  the  county  40  district  libraries,  more  than  half  of 
which  have  been  established  this  year.  I  have  taken  special  pains  in 
this  matter,  and  the  prospects  for  another  year  are  good. 

GENERAL. 

We  have  given  the  subject  of  graddng  muoh  thought,  and  shall  do  what 
we  csan  to  bring  it  about.  Many  districts  are  building  this  season,  and 
many  more  i^bould  be.  Very  few  districts  have  seating  capacity  for  the 
etdldren,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  with  the  eompulsory 
law. 

Bad  AxCy  Mich. 
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IOSCO  COUNTY. 
J.  R.  OSGERBY,  Commisftioncr. 

teachers'  meetings. 

At  our  teachers'  institute  last  August  a  teachers'  association  and  a 
teachers'  reading  circle  weve  organized.  The  former  has  held  two  suc- 
cessful meetings  and  paid  one  visit — ^twenty-four  teachens  strong — to  the 
Alcona  Country  Teachers'  Association;  the  latter  hais  had  three  princix>al 
places  of  meeting,  and  a  majority  of  our  teachers  have  faithfully  attended 
its  monthly  meetings.  White's  School  Management  has  been  our  prin- 
cipijil  theme,  though  botany,  physical  culture,  and  school  exhibits  have 
each  received  a  ?^hare  of  attention. 

EXHIBITS. 

This  latter  item  has  been  put  into  practical  operation  in  a  number  of 
schools  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  Prepanationis  are  complete 
for  a  county  school  exhibit  at  the  Agricultuiral  Fair, — ^the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  history  of  the  county. 

patrons'  meetings. 

Patrons'  meetings  are  still  in  their  infancy  here,  but  a  beginning  has 
been  made  and  a  commendable  interest  shown. 

SCaiOOL-ROOM    DECOUATIONS. 

This  is  quite  general  in  our  schools  and  m!ay  be  made  a  means  for 
character  building,  as  is  now  being  done  in  a  number  of  places  by  the  use 
of  flags,  mottoes,  quotations,  pictures  of  Wa.shington,  Lincoln,  Long- 
fellow, etc. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

Though  this  is  not  so  geneml  in  our  scbools  ais  it  should  be,  it  is  gain- 
ing in  favor  and  popularity  every  day.  It  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  impressing  childhiood  with  what  is  truly  great  and  good  in  man- 
hood and  womanhood, — with  that  wWch  is  commendable  in  our  history 
as  a  nation,  and  for  naiising  up  a  generation  of  loyal  Americans. 

PROFESSIONAL    TRAINING. 

As  to  the  professional  preparation  of  our  teachers,  it  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  Very  few  have  had  any  Normal  School  instruction,  but  most 
of  those  left  in  our  ranks  today  are  enthusiastic  and  progressive,  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future  is  encouraging.  A  class  is  already  organized  for 
professional  study  next  year.  Our  teachers  are  awake,  and  they  realize 
the  absolute  necessity  for  this  preparation  and  are  doing  their  best  to 
make  it. 
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LIBRARIES. 

School  libraries  are  slowly  but  surely  making  their  way  into  our 
nridst.  Three  new  ones  have  reoently  been  purchased  as  a  result  of  the 
untiring  efforts  of  teaiohers.  Th^  oommjissioner  is  prepared  to  assist  in 
this  excellent  work  with  illustrated  lectures  in  the  school-thoiises,  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  purdhase  of  libraries. 

OBNERAL. 

In  reviewing  the  school  work  of  our  county  during  the  past  yeair,  I 
am  pleased  to  notice  a  gemeral  advamce  in  ideal  teaching,  a  healthy  school 
sentiment  among  the  great  majority  of  our  people,  and  a  rising  tide  of 
feeling  agadnist  nepotism  among  our  oflBcens.  Yet  there  is  room  for  vast 
improvement  in  these  thdngis,  especially  in  the  actual  work  of  the  ©ohool- 
room,  where  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  teacher  is  nine-tenth©  of  all 
success.  However  i)erfect  may  be  the  system  of  organization  of  a  school 
and  the  supply  of  its  apparatas,  however  frequent  the  visits  of  the  com- 
missioner or  what-not,  if  the  teacher  is  wtamting  in  the  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy, enterprise,  and  progress,  the  whole  thing  lacks  life.  Realizing 
this,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  diffuse  amid  cultivate  this  spirit  among  our 
teacthens. 

Ea^t  Tatvas,  Mich. 


IRON  COUNTY. 

THOS.  CONLIN,  Commissioner. 

READING    CIRCLE. 

Teachers'  reading  circle  work  in  this  county  has  been  very  satisfactory 
and  productive,  I  think,  of  good  results.  Every  teacher  in  the  county 
and  many  of  the  pupils  took  up  the  work.  The  teachers  were  grouped 
by  townships  into  three  circles,  and  a  leader  wa«  chosen  for  each  circle. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  circle  depends  in  such  oases  upon  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  leader.  Teachers  in  districts  remote  from  the  places  of 
meetings  took  up  the  work  alone. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings. 

All  the  districts  in  Iron  county  are  organized  under  the  town-ship  sys- 
tem, and  I  find  this  'system  am  excellent  promoter  of  township  meetings. 
E^spedally  is  this  true  w!hien  one  of  the  sdhools  of  the  town-sihip  is  a 
graded  school  with  a  recognized  superintendent.  Such  meetings  were 
held  in  most  of  the  townships  during  the  year.  Besides  the  township 
meetings,  general  meetings  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  county  were  held 
every  ax  weeks.  We  endeavored  to  make  the  latter  patrons'  meetings 
as  well  aa  for  teachers,  and  conisideraible  interest  was  manifested  in  them 
by  the  people  of  the  county. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM   DBC0RATI0N8. 

I  found  most  of  the  sobool-room'S  of  Iron  county  Well  kept,  &nd  as  a 
rule  teacherB  and  pupils  as  well  are  very  much  intenested  in  *scfhool-room 
decoration. 

SPECIAL   DAY   OBSERVANCE. 

Ab  a  rule  teachers  aire  making  good  use  of  .special  days.  It  has  been 
my  endeavor  to  dissuade  teachers  from  hit-or-miss  exercises,  and  to 
endeavor  to  make  each  day  -so  observed  an  object  lesson  that  will  impress 
their  pupils  along  special  lines.  The  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Horace  Mann  was  observed  quite  generally  throughout  the 
county. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

The  distract  school  teachers  and  teachers  in  the  lo^wer  grades  of  the 
village  schools  come,  as  a  rule,  from  the  graded  schoolB  of  the  county  and 
have  no  professional  preparation.  We  are  sadly  in  need  of  a  NormaJ 
School  in  this  Upper  Peninaula. 

LIBRARIES. 

Most  school  districts  in  this  county  have  been  short  of  funds  during 
the  past  year,  so  I  have  done  but  little  work  in  this  line.  One  new  library 
has  been  started  and  sevenaJ  more  will  be  as  soon  as  the  funds  will  war- 
rant such  a  move. 

GENERAL. 

Most  of  the  school  districts  in  the  county  have  suffered  from  the  non- 
payment of  taxes.  Almost  all  the  land  here  is  owned  by  outside  corpora- 
tions who  have  for  a  few  years  past  gone  into  the  courts  on  technicali- 
ties and  succeeded  in  having  the  taxes  set  aside.  Two  of  the  townships 
were  obliged  to  close  schools  in  February. 

C)  ystal  Falls,  Mich, 


ISABELLA  COUNTY. 

FRED  BELLINGER,  Commissioner. 
READING    CIRCLE. 

Reading  circle  work  in  this  county  has  thus  far  been  almost  entirely 
individual  work, — 'that  is,  we  have  had  no  large  reading  circle  classes 
formed.  Teachers  of  different  loi^alities  have  met  together  Qt  stated 
times  and  worked  togetlier,  but  no  system  of  doing  the  work  has  been 
followed.  We  organized  in  1894  for  the  purpose  of  doing  regular  sys- 
tematic work,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  teachers  who  were 
appointed  conductors  failed  for  some  reason  or  other  to  act  in  that 
capacity,  the  work  was,  in  a  great  many  cases,  individual  work.  I  feel 
that  if  the  work  could  be  done  systematically,  a  great  deal  more  might 
be  accomplished. 
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TBAGHBRS'   AND   PATRONS'   MBBTIN68. 

Five  regular  local  teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings  were  held  in  differ- 
ent localities  in  the  county  last  year,  and  a  great  deal  of  interest  was 
manifested.  These  meetings  were  well  advertised,  and  in  every  instance 
a  crowded  'houise  was  <the  result.  Fatrone,  as  well  as  teachers,  were 
assigned  topics  for  discussion;  and  in  a  great  many  cases  papers  from 
these  patrons  proved  to  be  the  moet  interesting  part  of  the  program. 
These  teaiahers'  and  patrons'  meetings  play  an  important  part  in  form- 
ing an  educational  sentiment  in  the  county. 

SCHOOL  RALLIES. 

Even  more  imjKMrtant  than  teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings  have  been 
our  school  rallies,  flag  raisings,  etc.  The  patrons  in  every  instance 
were  loyal  in  their  attendance,  and  I  feel  that  much  real  good  has  been 
acoomplialhed.  As  commissioner  I  had  the  honor  of  attending  all  of 
these  exercises,  with  two  or  three  exceptions.  These  meetings  in  iudi- 
viduai  school  districts  will  be  pursued  with  increased  vigor  ti^e  coming 
year,  for  I  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  interesting  pa^rons 
In  school  work. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

This  was  a  topic  for  discussion  at  two  or  three  of  our  local  associations 
last  year,  and  I  find  that  good  results  were  obtained  in  each  case.  It  Is 
a  fact,  I  believe,  that  teachers  in  general  have  never  stopped  to  con- 
sider that  anything  whidh  makes  more  pleasant  and  beautiful  the  child's 
surroundings,  makes  just  <so  mucfh  easier  his  control  and  just  so  much 
more  intenedfled  his  interest  in  the  school. 

SPECIAL   DAY   OBSERVANCE. 

A  majority  of  the  schools  of  this  county  observe  special  days  in  an 
appropriate  manner.  Arbor  I>ay  is  made  especially  prominent  in  a  great 
many  of  our  districts. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

Our  Normal  School,  situated  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  is  a  power  for  good  in  the 
training  of  our  teachers  professionally.  All  teachers  are  expected  to  do 
more  or  less  reading  of  a  professional  nature,  and  yet  it  seems  that  the 
real  essence  of  good  teaching  cannot  be  ground  into  them  in  this  man- 
ner. They  still  insist  on  teaching  reading  in  the  old,  parrot-like  fashion; 
text-books  on  geography,  history,  etc.,  are  followed  verbatim,  without 
special  referenee  to  important  features;  arithmetic  is  ground  out,  not  rea- 
soned out,  etc.,  etc.  I  hope  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when  all  teach- 
ers will  have  the  privilege  of  obtaining  good  professional  training  at  some 
reliable  school. 

LIBRARIES. 

During  the  year  some  eighteen  or  twenty  libraries  have  been  added  to 
our  list.  These,  however,  were  not  entirely  what  we  might  term  regular 
working  libraries.  In  the  majority  of  cases  librtJiries  have  been  pur- 
chased that  seemed  beat  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  In  a  number 
of  larger  schools,  regular  working  libraries  have  been  purchased;  and  I 
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find  that  pupils,  if  rightly  influenced,  are  very  enthusiastic  in  using  them. 
In  sdhools  of  strictly  primary  nature,  books  have  been  pupchased  suited 
to  the  grade. 

EIGHTH  GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

During  the  spring  months  four  eighth  grade  examinations  were  held. 
The  total  enrollment  of  the  four  examinations  was  about  75,  and  about 
40  of  this  number  received  diplomas  of  graduation.  These  diplomas 
were  genemlly  granted  to  the  pupils  of  a  particular  district  the  evening 
of  the  graduation  exercises.  I  had  the  honor  of  attending  18  of  these 
exercises  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  firmly  believe  that 
those  simple  exercises  were  the  means  of  inspiring  a  large  number  of  pu- 
pils to  obtain  a  higher  education.  Twenty-six  of  the  number  are  now  at- 
tending high  schools  or  normals.  I  am  very  positive  as  to  the  results  of 
eighth  grade  graduation  exercises  when  rightly  conducted. 

i//.  Pleasant,  Mich, 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 

W.  H.  Maybee,  Gommiasioner, 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  schools  of  Jackson  County  are 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  being  manned  by  a  corps  of  teachers  who  are 
as  a  whole,  vigorous,  painstaking,  thorough  and  wide-awake,  supx>orted 
by  a  public  sentiment  that  has  been  aroused  into  lan  interest  in 
and  a  support  of  every  movement  intended  for  the  improvement  of  the 
common  schools.  Almost  universally  there  come  words  of  commenda- 
tion from  pupils  and  patrons  in  behalf  of  teachers,  thus  blowing  a  better 
appreciation  of  real  work  and  the  real  good  being  acoomplisihed  by  our 
teachei's.  Coupled  with  this  fact  is  a  growing  insight  into  the  needs  of 
the  schools  and  the  necessity  for  equipping  them  with  better  heat,  light, 
apparatus,  and  outbuildings.  Aooordingly,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no 
year  during  the  liast  15  years  have  there  been  greater  improvements  made 
in  providing  our  school-houses  with  the  means  of  comfort  and  the  ma- 
terial essential  to  good  object  teaohing. 

READING   CIRCLE. 

The  county  wais  divided  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  into  districts  over 
which  conductors  of  the  reading  circle  work  were  appointed  to  lead  the 
work  in  their  respective  districts.  The  plan  has  not  worked  success- 
fully on  account  of  the  inability  of  teachers  to  attend  regularly  the  cen- 
tral gatherings;  and  so  it  remains  a  problem  with  us  how  to  make  this 
work  mo^t  agreeable  and  profitable  to  teachers  and,  at  the  same  time, 
require  them  to  show  evidence  of  having  done  the  work  in  a  systematic, 
regular  manner.  Some  teachers  prefer  to  write  the  manuscript  in 
answer  to  the  quarterly  questions  sent  them,  while  many  complain  that 
this  method  consumes  too  great  a  share  of  their  time;  and  so  ihej  prefer 
to  write  their  examinations  in  full  or  not  to  take  the  work,  feeling  that 
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they  can  arrange  for  themselves  a  reading  course  which  will  more 
directly  assist  them  in  their  work.  Only  about  one^half  of  the  regular 
teaching  force  has,  IJierefore,  taken  up  the  work.  The  problem  of  how  to 
interest  and  enthuse  all  of  the  teachers  in  this  work  is,  therefore,  an 
unsolved  one,  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  the  teachers  in  preparing  them- 
selves for  thiglher  certificates  is  one  that  is  largely  engaging  their 
attention. 

TBACHERS'    AND    PATBONS'    MEETINGS. 

The  teachers'  and  jnitrons'  rallies  are  still  a  means  of  arousing  a 
greater  interest  and  better  public  sentiment  in  belialf  of  good  schools  and 
proper  educational  advaniages.  About  10  such  meetings  have  been  held 
and  great  interest  has  been  manifested.  These  will  continue  to  be  a  part 
of  the  educational  pi'ogiain  during  the  coming  year. 

SOHOOL-ROOM      DECORATION. 

As  a  rule  our  teachers  have  not  flailed  to  see  that  such  deooration  of  the 
rooms  was  provided  for  as  is  needful  to  make  the  rooms  cheery,  home- 
like, and  aolistic.  Pictures  of  statesmen,  poets,  and  oommanders,  edii- 
<-Hors  and  persons  of  hiKtorical  note,  now  adorn  the  walte  of  many  of  our 
school-rooms.  Elegant  mottoes,  literary  gems,  and  blackboard  decora- 
tions are  character i^^tic  of  most  sdhool-rooms.  The  flag  al£K)  contributes 
no  small  part  toward  beautifying  the  rooms  and  serving  its  purpose  about 
the  seh-ool  premises. 

SPECIAL   DAY   OBSERVANCE. 

Our  teachers  are,  as  a  class,  loyal  in  observing  the  special  days  as  so 
often  noted  and  designated.  A  more  cheery  spirit  of  patriotism  is 
thus  felt  in  nearly  every  community. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

More  teadhers  are  now  aiming  to  know  the  art  of  teaching  than  ever 
before.  Our  teachers  have  keener  insigM,  better  business  capacity  and 
judgment,  owing  to  a  greater  activity  occasioned  by  a  necessity  to  go 
higher.  Accordingly,  many  more  than  ever  before  are  inquiring  the  way 
to  "a  knowledge  of  iJhe  truth"  which  is  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching ; 
and,  therefore,  many  are  aiming  to  take  a  normal  course  and  many  are 
accordingly  doing  so.  Our  institutes  have  been  conducted  by  able  con- 
ductors, assisted  by  the  best  ppofessiomal  talent;  and  their  influence  has 
been  felt  for  better  methods,  better  teaching,  and  increased  activity  that 
ariftps  from  higher  ideals  concerning  the  "great  art  of  arts." 

LIBRARIES. 

Working  school  libraries  are  growing  in  number  and  in  importance, 
and  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  almost  daily  of  teachers  and  oflBcers  seeking 
to  know  the  best  line  of  books  for  these  libraries.  They  have  become  a 
powerful  ally  in  many  districts  toward  invigorating  the  school  life  and 
work  of  the  children  and  teachers.  Many  more  of  these  libraries  will  be 
placed  within  the  schools  during  the  coming  year. 
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OBNBRAL. 

In  general  there  is  no  caofie  for  a  despondent  view  on  the  school  quee- 
tions  of  the  present  under  the  present  oircumBtanoes.  "Improvement"  is 
the  ivatcihword  of  Jackson  coointy  teaohers,  patrons,  and  school  men;  and 
to  this  end  we  are  constantly  looking,  without  failuire  to  improve  from 
criticism  and  occasional  complaint  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not  fully 
understand  the  school  spirit  of  the  age. 

6ras8  Lake,  Mich, 


KALAMAZOO  COUNTY. 
ASHLEY  CLAPP,  Commissioner, 

The  past  year  has  been  notable  for  the  tendency  of  school  boards  to 
reduce  the  salaries  of  the  already  low  wages  of  the  rural  teachers,  while 
the  wages  paid  in  the  graded  schools  have  generally  been  maintained. 

The  law  calling  for  appendages  has  met  with  little  opi>osition,  and  the 
little  there  was  comes  from  the  dull  times.  Although  a  few  boards  and 
patrons  are  unable  to  see  the  distinction  between  the  American  Flag  and 
other  textiles,  as  a  rule  and  almost  universally  the  people  of  Kalamazoo 
county  are  in  favor  of  the  flag-laws,  and  favor  the  teaching  of  patriotism 
to  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  of  Ten  and  Fifteen  have  aided  much  in 
rejecting  unnecessary  work  and  substituting  legitimate  work  in  its  place, 
and  we  feel  that  the  present  school  year  has  been  a  stride  in  the  proper 
direction. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


KEWEENAW  COUNTY. 

L.  S.  BRAENDLE,  CmnmisHwner. 

READING    nittCLE. 

If  I  mistake  not,  this  has  been  the  first  year  that  even  the  reading  circle 
books  were  owned  by  the  majority  of  teachers.  On  account  of  examina- 
tion, many  reviewed  White's  "School  Management"  for  certificate  pur- 
poses.   No  work  has  been  prepared  and  sent  to  me. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

Surely  no  county  has  as  gloomy  schoolrooms  as  this,  in  general.  But 
it  can  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  teachers  that  improvement  has  been 
made  by  way  of  decorating  and  obtaining  pictures  of  our  great  men. 
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8PBCIAL   DAY   OBSERVANCE. 

As  a  rule  few  special  days  are  observed. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

This  is  the  saddest  lack  of  the  county.  Few  make  or  'have  any  profes- 
sional prepaiation.  OonBequently  last  March  100  per  cent  were  a  failure; 
in  other  words,  none  obtained  the  certificates  for  which  they  wrote. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  school  library  is  at  a  low  ebb. 

GENERAL. 

The  county  has  bad  but  one  institute  in  years.  Teachers  have  had  poor 
opportunities  to  improve.  Truancy  ha«  not  received  much  attention, 
(hie-half  of  schools  supplied  flags  during  the  current  year.  Harder  eaaam- 
inations  are  improving  the  profession. 

Eagle  RiveVy  Mich. 


LAKE  COUNTY. 
B.  G.  JOHNSON,  Commissioner, 

SCHOOL  FURNISHINGS. 

In  submitting  my  written  report  it  ifi  with  mu*ch  pleasure  that  I  can 
state  that  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  along  the  line  of  sdhool 
work,  and  many  desired  improvements  in  school  furnishings  can  be 
noticed  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  Nearly  every  school  under  my  super- 
viarion  has  provided  itself  with  all  the  necessary  school  apparatus,  and 
from  nearly  every  school-house  the  stars  and  stripes  can  be  seen  floating. 
School  buildings  with  few  exceptions  are  in  very  fair  condition.  Small 
repairs  and  imiprovements  are  needed  in  some  infftances. 

PROGRESSIVE     TEACHERS. 

Our  schools  are  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  while  they  are  not  all  that 
can  be  desired,  there  is  much  to  encourage.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
counties,  there  are  some  teachers  who  do  not  seem  to  understand  the 
responsibility  of  their  position  or  the  extent  of  their  personal  influence. 
They  have  mistaken  their  calling  and  are  like  weeds  in  a  fair  garden  of 
flowers.  When  school  patrons  and  tax-'payers  come  to  see  that  the  best 
teachers  that  money  can  secure  are  none  too  good,  that  it  is  bad  economy 
and  worse  morals  to  allow  poor,  weak  teachers  to  have  the  oversight  of 
our  children  during  their  early  years,  there  will  be  an  improvement  in 
the  right  direction.  It  is  highly  gratifying,  however,  for  me  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  our  teachers  are  conscientious,  faithful,  and  progressive, 
and  liave  made  work  their  master  rather  than  their  foe.    Tou  can  And 
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theoD  everywhere  giving  to  this  work  the  freshness  of  youth  and  all  the 
strength  of  their  young  hearts.  The  ennobling  power  of  their  influence 
upon  the  rising  generation  can  not  be  estimated. 

SPBOIAL   DAY   OBSERVANCE. 

There  is  one  department  of  education  that  is  sadly  neglected.  For 
proof  of  thds  one  has  only  to  observe  the  desecration  ol  Memorial  Day* 
The  floating  of  the  flag  from  our  school  buildings  is  a  forward  movement. 
Our  boys  and  girls  s^hould  know  the  story  of  our  starry  flag.  They  should 
be  taught  how  its  brave  defenders  went  to  danger  and  to  death  "to  pre- 
serve our  jewel  of  liberty  in  its  frame-work  of  freedom."  They  should  be 
made  to  understand  that  the  day  when  the  nation  mourns  for  strong 
men  fallen  and  brave  men  lost  is  not  a  day  fior  carousing. 

GENERAL. 

Our  young  men  should  be  so  educated  that  they  will  be  able  and  will- 
ing to  assume  the  resx>onsibility  which  citizenship  imposes  upon  them, 
and  take  a  healthy  interest  and  honest  pride  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
both  local  and  'State.  We  want  our  boys  and  girls  to  become  men  and 
women  of  praotical  ability  and  common  sense,  whose  power  and  influence 
will  place  restriction  upon  what  is  wrong,  and  cultivate  and  encoumge 
what  is  right.  The  end  of  true  education  is  the  formation  of  character, 
and  the  work  in  this  county  has  been  somewhat  along  that  line.  Some 
good  seed  has  been  sown  which  ^hall  take  root,  and  by  and  by  bear  blos- 
soms and  fruit. 

In  oonclu!sion  I  desire  to  exipress  my  thanks  to  teachers,  trustees,  and 
tho  people  of  my  county  for  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  to  the 
Department  for  many  favors,  and  to  Homer  Cutler  and  A.  U»  Smith, 
county  examiners,  for  their  hearty  cooperation  in  advancing  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  this  county. 

Luther,  Mich. 


LENAWEE  COUNTY. 
E.    KEELER,    Commissioner. 
READING   CIRCLE. 

Many  of  the  teachers  in  our  county  own  and  have  read  the  books  pre- 
scribed for  the  State  reading  drcle  work,  though  I  think  very  few  have 
joined  a  circle  and  studied  in  the  systematic  way  most  to  be  desired. 

teachers'   AND   PATRONS'   MEETINGS. 

During  the  year  sixteen  teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  by  the  com- 
missioner in  various  parts  of  the  county  with  fair  attendance  and  good 
interest  manifested.  The  one  of  Feb.  22  at  Adrian,  being  in  the  nature  of 
a    Washington-Lincoln-Longfellow    memorial    gathering,    was    largely 
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attended  and  much  enthuBiasm  aroused.  Besides  these  meetings  the  two 
regular  county  association  meetings  were  held.  A  series  of  eight  patrons^ 
and  parents'  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  county  at  which  gather- 
ings questions  of  school  eoonoiny  were  freely  discussed  witlh  apparent 
interest  and  profit  to  all.  In  addition  a  series  of  four  school  oflScers'^ 
meetings  were  held,  which  closed  the  meetinjgs  of  the  year. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATION. 

This  subject  cam  be  summarized  briefly  about  like  Mark  T^'ain's  cihai^ 
ter  on  "Snakes  in  Ireland,"  "There  are  no  snakes  in  Ireland;"  and  so 
"There  are  no  decorations,"  or  at  least  so  few  as  to  be  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  rather  than  by  their  presence.  School-room  adornment  should  be 
considered  at  the  first  general  assembly  in  autumn. 

SPECIAL   DAY   OBSERVJ^NCE. 

This  feature  of  school  work  seems  to  have  received  very  little  attention 
heretofore  in  our  county  and,  as  our  people  are  rather  conservative  and 
accept  ixmovations  somewfhat  caiutiously,  special  day  observances  have 
not  received  the  attention  their  (special  merits  would  seem  to  wamamt. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

So  far  as  professional  prex>aration  can  be  gained  from  books  on  teach- 
ing and  educational  journals,  our  teachers  are  pretty  well  equipped  in 
the  main  and  are  not  quite  as  dejficient  in  the  matter  to  be  taught  as  in  the 
method  of  imparting  it. 

LIBRARIES. 

Much  effort  has  been  put  forth  during  the  year  properly  to  present  the 
importance  of  this  subject  to  the  districit  school,  and  with  strong  evi- 
dences of  partial  success.  It  is  believed  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  working 
libraries,  instead  of  the  old  time  circulating' ones,  is  fast  gaining  ground 
and  that  much  good  will  come  from  this  modern  coadjutor  of  the  live 
teacher. 

GENERAL. 

While  there  are  numerous  obstructions  yet  in  the  way  of  the  most 
efficient  work  of  the  rural  schools  in  this  county,  yet  the  signs  are  hopeful 
and  the  list  of  higher  grade  teachers  i^  growing  and  public  sentiment 
CQU'ceming  requirements  of  school  teachers  is  gradually  -seeking  a  higlier 
plane. 

Adrian,  Mich. 
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LUCE  COUNTY. 

BMMA  L.  SHERMAN,  Commissioner, 

PROGRESS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  school  work  ifn  this  csounty,  during  the  year  1896-6,  has  been  a  great 
improyement  on  former  years. 

teachers'  meetings. 

Pour  meetings  of  the  county  teachers'  association  have  been  held. 
Many  practical  papers  were  read  and  interesting  discussioins  followed. 
The  in&titute  held  lafit  September  was  the  moet  profitable  and  beet 
attended  institute  ever  held  in  Luce  county;  and  the  instructor,  B.  W. 
Putnam,  was  a  pra'ctical  and  energetic  worker.  Every  teaelier  of  the 
county  was  present. 

GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  grade  examinations  have  been  held.  There 
were  eigiht  diplomias  granted. 

teachers'  EXAMINATIONS. 

Four  teadhers'  examinations  >have  been  'held,  two  regular  cund  two 
spedal. 

SCHOOL   VISITATION. 

All  of  the  schools  have  been  visited  once,  some  twice,  and  a  few  three 
times  during  the  year.  I  find  our  schools  well  supplied  with  modem 
apparatus  and  teachers  generally  doing  good  work. 

PATRIOTISM. 

All  schools,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  have  provided  flags  this  year 
and  a  patriotic  spirit  prevails. 

LIBRARIES. 

There  is  one  townsliip  library  and  there  are  several  district  libraries. 
Newberry f  Mich. 
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MACOMB    COUNTY. 
R.  J.  CRAWFORD,  Commissioner. 

SCHOOL    VISITATION. 

• 

Every  school  in  the  county  has  been  visited  once  during  the  year  and 
many  of  them  twice.  The  methods  of  inertruction  and  tue  general  pro- 
ficiency and  progress  of  the  pupils  have  been  carefully  noted.  Orderly 
pupils  and  school-rooms,  clean,  well-kept  school  grounds,  and  clean  out- 
buildings are  the  rule.  The  teacher  in  exceptional  cases  received  kindly, 
but  vigorous  advice,  witlh  a  second  visit  to  see  if  there  was  anything  lack- 
ing in  the  adidce  given.  It  may  be  tlie  nominal  business  of  the  director 
to  attend  to  the  thousand  and  one  small  matters  connected  with  teaching 
a  school,  but  it  is  the  work  of  a  teacher  to  do  it.  Those  that  do  this  are 
successful ;  those  veho  wait  for  the  director  to  come  and  pile  up  the  wood 
that  has  tumbled  over,  rake  the  yard  that  has  become  littered,  etc.,  are 
not  successful  teachers,  no  matter  how  well  they  teach  or  how  mudh  they 
know.  There  is  in  every  country  sdhool  a  large  amount  of  Saturday 
work  to  do,  and  the  teacher  needs  a  suit  of  Saturday  clotihes,  a  scrub 
broom,  and  a  blacking  brush  to  do  the  work  with.  The  sdhool  is  not  ex- 
cased  Saturday  so  much  to  give  the  teacher  a  test  as  it  is  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  do  needed  work  and  make  needed  repairs  that  cannot  be 
so  well  done  while  the  children  are  present. 

GBNBRAL  WORK. 

I  have  issued  an  annual  catalogue  containing  a  list  of  qualified  teach- 
-ers,  directors,  school  inspectors,  eighth  grade  graduates,  and  announce- 
ments of  teachers'  meetings,  examination,  and  rules  of  the  County 
Board  of  Examiners.  These  were  distributed  to  the  teachers  and  school 
oflScers.  The  school  boards  were  warned  against  overcharg(^  of  agents 
sellin-g  school  supplies,  in  special  circulars  sent  to  them.  The  truant 
officers  were  all  instructed,  in  sx>ecial  circulars,  concerning  their  duties. 
My  office  has  been  open  every  Saturday  during  the  entire  year  for  consul- 
tation with  sdhool  officers  and  teachers. 

EIGHTH  GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Six  examinations  were  held  during  the  year  at  which  there  were  113 
applicants,  63  of  whom  received  diplomas.  A  progressive  feature  of  the 
year's  sclhool  work  was  the  holding  of  graduating  exercises  in  connection 
with  the  presentation  of  the  eighth  grade  diplomas.  The  success  of  these 
country  school  commencements  warrants  the  adoption  of  the  plan  by 
other  schools,  and  it  is  expected  that  no  diploma  will  hei'eafter  be  pre- 
sented without  dne  ceremonies  befitting  the  occasion. 

teachers'    MEETINGS. 

Eight  general  meetings  of  the  teachers  have  been  held  during  the  year. 
The  annual  mee^ng,  held  in  May  at  Richmond,  was  lai^ely  attended  and 
bad  a  successful  sdhool  exhibit  in  connection  with  it.    This  was  the  third 
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general  sdhool  exhibit  held  in  the  county,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  these 
exhibits  are  productive  of  a  'higher  claas  of  work  in  all  the  schools. 

The  fitate  department  has  given  ns  some  most  excellent  institute  work- 
ers, and  the  teachers  of  the  oounty  have  received  much  benefit  from  these 
meetings.  Snperiintendents  O.  D.  Thompson  of  Romeo  and  C.  T.  Grrawn 
of  Trfev^se  CAty  were  the  instructors  at  the  institute  held  at  Anmada 
during  the  week  beginning  August  10.  Sixty-seven  teachers  presented 
themselves  tor  enoiollment  the  first  day,  and  this  num'ber  was  increased 
to  120  before  the  end  of  the  week.  The  State  Superintendent  was  present 
a  part  of  the  time  and  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

THE  RICHMOND  NORMAL. 

A  school  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  preparing  for  higher  grade 
certificates  wa«  organized  at  Richmond  and  continued  five  weeks  under 
the  instruction  of  Superintendents  Tice  of  Richmond,  Richardson  of  New 
Baltimore,  and  Wilcox  of  the  University  of  Micihigan.  The  attendance 
was  not  as  large  as  expected,  but  the  work  done  and  the  interest  mani- 
fested was  oreditable  to  the  county. 

TRUANT  LAW. 

This  most  excellent  law  has  placed  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  county 
under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher.  The  law  is  popular,  well  sustained, 
and  easily  enforced.  It  should  be  amended  so  as  to  require  attendance 
at  the  oammemcement  of  the  school  year.  It  does  not  seeem  advisable 
to  interfere  with  children  who  attend  parochial  schools  a  part  of  the  year 
and  the  public  school  the  rest  of  the  time.  All  these  means  of  establish- 
ing (habits  of  morality  and  good  citizenship,  a<s  well  as  training  the  intel- 
lect, should  be  fostered  and  encouraged. 

PATRIOTISM. 

One  flag  now  floats  over  nearly  every  school  building  in  the  county ; 
and  this  patriotic  influence,  together  with  home  discussion  for  the 
national  welfare  and  the  singing  of  patriotic  songs  everywhere,  consti- 
tutes a  guarantee  of  the  patriotism  of  the  coming  men  and  women. 

DIRECTORS. 

Next  to  an  eflScient  teadher  is  a  good  director.  New  directors  are  apt 
to  be  over-zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  A  director  should 
be  a  good  business  man  and  conduct  his  part  of  the  running  of  the  school 
as  a  business  matter,  with  a  view  to  making  it  produce  as  large  an 
amount  of  education  as  possible  at  a  conservative  cost.  He  should  make 
the  school  pay  educationally,  and  those  who  are  the  most  successful  in 
conducting  their  own  business  affairs  make  the  best  directors. 

PROGRESS. 

The  progress  and  efficiency  of  our  schools  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  energy  and  great  educational  skill  of  our  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  His  wise  and  vigorous  administration  has  greatly 
aided  the  commissioners  and  teachei-s  to  secure  the  objects  for  which 
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the  schools  exist.  This  progressiveness  should  go  grandly  forward, 
nntil  the  teachers  and  school  oflfieers  reach  the  maximnm  of  proficiency 
and  educational  spirit. 

Mt.  ClemenSy  Mich, 


MACKINAC  COUNTY. 

I 

D.  H.  STRIN(;HAM.  Commissioner. 

HEADING    CIKCLE. 

A  reading  circle  has  been  formed  in  this  county  and  is  now  a  trifle 
over  two  years  of  age,  but  very  backward.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
encourage  this  infant,  and  many  of  our  teachers  who  do  not  belong  have 
promised  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  taking  the  excellent 
course  of  reading  mapped  out  by  the  board  of  directors  for  the  coming 
year.  The  importance  and  necessity  of  taking  the  course  of  reading  is 
making  itself  manifest  to  the  teachers  generally  throughout  the  county. 

SCHOOL-ROOM      DECORATION. 

The  scbool-^hofuses  in  this  county,  without  exception,  are  decid- 
edly plain,  some  frame,  others  log,  all  built  with  a  view  to  strict  econ- 
omy without  embellishments  or  any  beauty  in  the  architecture,  as  would 
naturally  be  expected  in  this  new  and  sparsely  settled  country.  The 
inside  of  the  sdiool-house  corresponds  invariably  with  the  outside, — 
plain,  very  plain,  almost  pathetically  so.  Still,  in  visiting  the  various 
schools,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  in  most  instances  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  to  hide  the  naked  walls  and  rob  them  of 
their  gloomy  aspect.  The  pictures  of  patriots,  authors,  poets,  and  the 
stars  and  stripes  (possessed  by  the  majority  of  the  schools  in  the  county), 
with  festoons  of  ground  pine  or  fir,  relieve  the  barren  walls,  and  make 
plain  rooms  cheerful  and  home-like. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

While  some  of  the  teachers  are  doing  their  duty  in  this  respect,  many 
are  neglecting  it.  However,  we  are  improving,  and  the  custom  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  general  throughout  Mackinac  county. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  an  improvement  in  the  preparation  of  our  teach- 
ers. The  nature  of  the  examination  questions  sent  out  from  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  such  as  to  require  of 
the  teachers  more  study  and  better  preparation.  Some  of  the  teachers 
have  dropi)ed  their  work  and  taken  a  course  at  the  Normal  Schools, 
others  have  taken  up  written  courses  of  instruction,  and  most  of  the  rest 
are  studying  to  make  themselve^s  better  fitted  for  the  positions  they 
occupy.     This  is  caused  by  a  general  demand  for  better  teachers. 
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LIBRARIES. 

There  are  only  a  few  working  libraries  in  the  county.  The  teachers 
are  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  an  Improyement 
along  this  line  is  confidently  assured. 

GENERAL. 

Six  out  of  the  twelve  townships  in  Mackinac  county  have  adopted  the 
township  unit  i^stein  with  the  best  results.  In  these  townahips 
nepotism  is  at  a  discount.  Other  townships  will  follow  as  the  system 
becomes  better  understood.  Our  teachers'  institute  here  last  September 
was  a  gi'eat  help  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  county  and,  while 
the  attendance  was  small,  owing  to  the  date,  it  was  very  successful  and 
a  great  help  to  those  who  were  able  to  attend. 

St.  Ignuce,  Mich. 


MANISTEE    COUNTY. 
L.  E.  W.  HALL,  Commissioner. 

READING   CIRCLE. 

Our  villages  have  their  reading  circles,  joined  also  by  those  who  are 
not  teachers,  and  they  have  done  most  excellent  work.  The  rural  schools 
situated  at  long  distances  apart,  in  place  of  reading  circle,  have  taken 
music  into  their  schools. 

teachers'    and    patrons'    MEETINGS. 

Teachers'  meetings  for  the  county  occur  three  times  a  year,  conducted 
entirely  by  the  teadhers  and  very  successfully.  The  teachers  of  schools  in 
villages  'have  their  meetings  the  same  as  the  reading  circle  The  schools, 
quite  a  few  of  them,  have  literary  societies.  Patrons'  meetings  usually 
occur  on  Saturday  evening,  the  teachers  and  pupils  giving  some  sort  of 
entertainment,  or  again  only  meeting  socially,  the  proceeds  going  to 
buy  an  organ,  Saturday  evening  being  chosen  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  welfare  of  the  school. 

school-room    DECORATIONS. 

School-room  decorations  have  special  attention. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

Special  days  are  also  observed. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

Nearly  all  of  the  teachers  attend  some  normal  during  the  summer. 
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LIBRARIES. 

School  libraries  are  beginning  to  grow  in  many  of  the  schools. 

GBNBRAL. 

The  compulsory  law  is  not  at  the  best,  owing  to  lack  of  room  and 
means  for  increasing  it.  Sanitary  conditions  are  all  that  could  be 
expected,  with  the  exception  of  two  cases.  The  yards  are  some  very 
good,  some  very  wild.  School  buildings  in  most  cases  are  in  excellent 
condition.  Owing  to  snow  drifts,  whooping-cough,  and  measlea,  our 
spelling  contest  was  omitted.  Although  we  have  much  to  be  pleaded 
with,  we  have  much  still  to  work  for. 

Manistee,  Mich. 


MARQUETTE    COIj^TY. 

J.  B.  MONTGOMERY,  Cofnmisaioner, 

PR06RBSS. 

Educational  matters  seem  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition  in  Mar- 
quette county;  of  course  there  is  room  for  improvement,  but  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  making  it.  Teaichers  are  giving  more  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  daily  preparation  of  their  work,  and  boards  of  education  spare 
no  means  in  their  power  which  will  tend  to  make  their  schools  more 
effective  in  bringing  about  the  best  educational  results.  Kindergartens, 
gyuDmasiums,  and  manual  training  schools  are  in  active  ox)eration  in  some 
of  the  city  schools;  high  school  courses  have  been  enlarged  and  Improved, 
and  in  all  departments  the  demand  for  trained  teachers  is  constantly 
growing  into  popular  favor.  Nor  is  this  state  of  progress  confined  to 
ttie  cities  alone.  Our  country  schools  are  growing  in  efficiency  propor- 
tionately. Many  di«itrlcts  oan  si)eak  with  pride  of  their  eighth  grade  grad- 
uates who  are  attending  a  high  school  in  the  county  and  making  rapid 
progress.  But  right  here  I  must  mention  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  progress.  Some  of  our  township  district  boards  of  education 
think  their  teachers  should  give  instruction  to  more  that  eight  grades, 
and  therefore  require  them  to  teach  nine  and  sometimes  ten.  I  protest 
against  such  proceedings,  but  they  say,  "We  cannot  afford  to  send  our 
children  away  from  home  to  be  educated."  Every  year  the  grades  of  our 
district  schools  are  becoming  more  numerous,  and  teachers  are  begin- 
ning to  think  there  are  some  objections  to  the  graded  system  when  they 
Bee  their  eighth  graders  returning  to  pursue  ninth  grade  work.  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  an  article  in  the  Michigan  School  Moderator  on 
the'"Solution  of  the  Country  School  Problem,"  by  Professor  Treat.  The 
plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Treat  seems  very  practical  and  sane.  I  am  going 
to  urge  its  adoption  in  those  township  districts  where  there  are  a  suffl- 
dent  number  of  higher  grade  pupils  to  warrant  it. 
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teachers'    and    rATllONS'    MEETING. 

Marquette  county  is  noted  for  her  inspiring  institutes  and  teachers' 
associations.  Our  county  institute  for  1896  was  held  at  Marquette  under 
the  efficient  management  of  our  State  Superintendent,  H.  R.  Pattengill, 
who  was  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Coffin  of  Detroit,  Professor  McFarlane 
of  Ypsilanti,  and  Col.  F.  W.  Parker  of  Chicago.  It  was  conceded  by  all 
to  be  the  most  inspiring  institute  ever  held  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

Our  teachers'  assodatioii  was  conducted  on  the  dei)a;rtmental  plan, — 
the  high  schools  forming  one  department  and  the  graded  the  other. 
President  L.  D.  Harvey  of  the  Milwaukee  Normal  lectured  alternately  to 
the  departments  throughout  the  day,  and  gave  a  public  address  in  the 
evening.  Like  our  institute  it  was  a  grand  success.  I  have  devoted 
much  time  to  district  rallies,  and  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the 
enthusiasm  ai*oused  by  our  meetings  far  surpassed  my  mo»t  sanguine 
expectations.  Young  and  old  came  out  to  hear  what  we  had  to  say  on 
the  school  question,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  much  good  was  accom- 
plished. Superintendent  Hardy  of  Ishpeming  assisted  me  at  nearly  all 
these  meetings,  and  much  of  the  Bueoees  wae  due  to  his  inspiring 
presence. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Two  grade  examinations  were  held  during  the  year  and  twenty-four 
pupils  succeeded  in  passing.  Teachers'  examinations  were  conducted 
with  our  usual  care  and  thoroughness.  A  less  number  of  applicants  hare 
been  before  the  board  than,  usual,  but  a  greater  number  of  second  grade 
certificates  have  been  issued  than  ever  before  during  any  one  year  in  this 
county, — there  being  nearly  as  many  of  the  second  as  third  grade. 

GENERAL. 

On  the  whole  I  was  never  better  pleased  with  the  condition  of  our 
schools.  General  improvement  can  be  seen  in  all  departments,  and  a 
healthy  educational  sentiment  prevails  among  the  people.  I  have 
received  hearty  support  from  the  members  of  the  board  of  examiners  and 
from  city  auperint(*ndont  and  ]>rincipals,  for  which  I  desire  to  express 
my  most  sincere  thanks  and  ax)preciation. 

Champion  J  Mich. 
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MASON  COX' NT Y. 


MARY  MACKENZIE,  Commissioner, 


SCHOOL-ROOM      DBGORATION. 


Pupils  are  eager  to  buy  pictutres  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  others 
for  their  school-rooms,  and  take  a  renewed  interest  and  pride  in  the 
appearance  of  their  rooms. 


LIBRARIES. 


Teachers  have  been  very  f  aitihf  ul  in  working,  by  means  of  aociaJs  and 
entertainments,  to  start  new  libraries,  which  have  proved  of  great  value 
to  pupils  where  the  teacher  directs  and  controls  the  use  of  them. 


SPBGIAL  DAY   OBSERVANCE. 

Birthdays  of  famous  men.  Arbor  Day,  Thanksgving  Day,  Christmas 
and  Decoration  Day  have  all  been  observed  throughout  the  county  by 
appropriate  exercises,  which  we  hope  will  serve  to  make  the  children 
more  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens. 

GENERAL. 

That  parents  «^re  beginning  to  see  the  value  of  an  education  is  evident 
from  the  increase  in  the  number  o(f  eighth  grade  gradoiatee  this  year.  Our 
schools  are  in  general  in  good  condition.  Teachers  with  a  few  excep- 
tions seem  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  their  work,  and  apparently  realize, 
in  part  at  least,  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them  with  respect 
to  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  mental  side,  of  their  pupils.  There  is  still 
a  call  for  professional  teachers,  and  many  are  stepping  forward  to  places 
of  responsibility,  bringing  honor  to  themselves  and  the  profession. 

Ludingitniy  Mich, 


MECOSTA    COUNTY^ 
J.  D.  MICHAEL,  Commissioner. 

Mecosta  county  educational  interest,  I  am  safe  to  say,  is  a  progressive 
one,  for  the  following  reasons:  1st,  Progressive  i)eople;  2d,  Progressive 
teachers;  3d,  Progressive  pupils.  And  in  the  main,  school  officers  are 
alive  to  the  needs  of  education;  also  many  other  elements  combine  to 
give  our  schools  an  uplift. 
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GRADB  EXAMINATIONS. 

One  was  held  during  the  flist  week  of  June.  I  find  pupils  are  anxious 
to  pass  this  grade. 

READING    CIRCLE. 

In  view  of  the  recent  legislation  requiring  teachers  to  pass  out  of  the 
third  grade  class,  and  knowing  that  many  of  our  earnest  teachers  are 
making  thi*  best  use  of  their  time  in  attending  school  when  not  engaged 
in  teaching,  knowing  also  that  many  others  are  improving  their  time  in 
home  study, — I  have  not  made  an  effort  to  organize  the  work  in  this 
county. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meeting. 

A  large  per  cent  of  our  county  will  not  admit  of  carrying  on  township 
association's  sueceis^fully.  School-houses  quite  a  distance  apart  and 
roads  imipassable  at  many  times  during  the  year,  are  some  reasons.  How- 
ever, we  have  held  five  with  very  good  results.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
hold  more  next  year. 

school-room  decorations. 

I  find  a  very  large  number  of  teachers  are  doing  much  in  this  line* 
Some  have  held  socials  and  rhetorical  exercises,  and  purchased  with  the 
proceeds  of  such  entertainments  portraits  of  authors  and  statesmen; 
some  have  provided  these  things  in  other  ways.  In  many  schools  I  find 
much  work  done  by  pupils,  such  as  maps  and  other  drawing,  also  various 
kindergarten  work,  all  of  which  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  room. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

Teachers  and  pupils  have  taken  pride  in  the  observance  of  special  days. 
They  have  made  flag  and  pole  raising  of  special  interest. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

The  law  of  1893  will  have  a  teudencv  to  crowd  out  those  who  have  no 

ft* 

real  love  nor  ability  for  teaching;  hence  a  better  class  of  teachers  and 
a  better  preparation. 

LIBRARIES. 

We  have  many  schools  that  are  supplied  with  libraries,  and  many  more 
will  be  added  the  coming  year. 

teachers'  examinations. 

The  questions  furnished  by  the  department  have  caused  the  usual  num- 
ber to  fail.  This  oomes  largely  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  appli- 
cants were  young  and  inexperienced  in  writing  in  so  large  an  assembly; 
hence  did  not  do  their  best.  And  again,  many  in  writing  on  an  examina- 
tion do  not  study  how  to  express  their  thoughts  in  clear,  concise  lan- 
guage; therefore,  manv  close  their  manuscripts  by  saying  "for  want  of 
time." 
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aBNBRAL. 

Standing  at  the  threnhold  of  one  of  the  best  schools  of  the  State,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  a  very  satisfactory  year's  work.  The  schools  of  this 
county  demand  a  better  class  of  teachers,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  they  are 
getting  them.  I  have  visited  all  of  the  schools  of  the  county  once,  and 
many  of  them  twice,  when  I  deemed  the  visit  necessary.  I  furnished  a 
set  of  questions,  based  on  the  State  Manual,  for  all  grades  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  and  upon  this  examination  rested  the  pupil's  pro- 
motion. Aboait  (50  per  cent  of  our  districts  'hire  teachers  for  the  school 
year.  In  nearly  every  instance  where  teachers  aire  so  engaged  I  find  the 
work  much  more  thoronjihly  done.  Nearly  70  per  cent  of  otir  di-stricts 
changed  text-books  this  year,  which  has  retarded  our  work  somewhat. 
That  districts  may  be  protected  from  unscrupulous  text-book  agents,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  but  few  contracts  (if  any)  with  districts  should  be 
valid  witiiout  tlhe  county  school  cammis«ioner's  signature.  By  way  of 
relieving  the  monotony  of  the  daily  routine  of  class  work,  I  have,  after 
conferring  with  officers  and  teachers  as  to  the  work  already  in  hand, 
devoted  some  of  my  time  to  suggesting  to  pupils  and  teachers  some  ele- 
mentary science  work.  During  fall  and  winter  terms  I  have  also  made 
use  of  a  compound  chromatic  microscope,  allowing  pupils  to  look  at  some 
of  the  hidden  treasures  as  we  find  them  in  nature.  As  a  result  I  find  it 
opens  new  fields  of  thought  for  all.  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  that  ever\i:hing  has  a  use  and  that  everything  means  some- 
thing. During  the  spring  and  summer  terms  we  had  some  elementary 
work  in  botany,  and  in  this  pupils  were  much  interested  and  awakened. 

I  have  emplia^ized  daily  preparaition  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  believ- 
ing, as  I  do,  that  no  teacher  can  make  his  work  a  success  and  spend  all 
his  evenings  at  parties  or  social  gatherings.  In  the  crowded  condition  of 
many  of  our  schools,  I  feel  justified  in  urging  teachers  to  give  the  very 
best  service  to  the  people  in  whose  employ  they  are  engaged.  We  are 
to  have  a  echool  exhibit  at  our  institute  from  which  we  expect  eome 
broGidening  inspiration,  and  look  for  results  more  extensive  next  year.  In 
eonclusioji  would  «ay  that  I  find  isome  things  to  censure,  but  much  to 
commend. 

Big  BapidSy  Mich. 


MIDLAND  COUNTY. 

MBLINDA  MILLS,  Commissioner. 

RBADINO   GIRGLB. 

While  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  our  teachers  are  mem«bers  of  the 
teachers'  reading  circle,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  together,  not 
more  than  half  of  these  were  enrolled  under  the  leadership  of  the  follow- 
ing: L.  H.  Wood  of  Midland,  E.  W.  Pitkin  of  Oolemaa,  May  Burdhard  of 
Laporte,  E3tta  Wilson  of  North  Bradley.  No  credit  was  given  for  this 
work  by  the  board  of  examiners  other  than  that  given  by  the  commis- 
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sioner  in  a  general  way.  Some  pbase  of  this  work  was  nvade  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  our  county  association  program.  White's  "School  Man- 
agement" has  been  very  helpful,  especially  so  to  our  young  teachers. 

TBACHBRS'   AND   PATRONS'   MEETINGS. 

There  'have  been  but  four  patrons'  meetings  held  this  year,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  muoh  more  ol  this  kind  of  work  should  be  done. 

The  county  teadhers'  association  has  held  two  meetings.  Ait  these 
meetings  lectures  have  been  given  in  the  e^iening  and  helpful  italks 
through  the  day  sessions  have  been  given  by  prominent  educators  from 
abroad.  These  meetings  have  been  growing  in  interest  and  the  teaiohers 
ask  for  "more." 

SOHOOL-ROOM      DECORATION. 

1  tliink  some  effort  has  been  made  by  every  teacher  to  make  the  school 
home  more  homelike.  In.  many  instances  teachers  have  succeeded  in 
securing  cooperation  of  jMitrons  and  pupils  in  whitening  the  walls,  black- 
ening the  stove,  and  in  putting  up  pretty  curtains  and  a  few  fine  pictures. 

SPECIAL   DAY   OBSERVANCE. 

In  this  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  over  last  year,  but  not 
what  it  should  have  been.  Some  of  our  best  teachers  claim  they  cannot 
spare  the  time  from  regular  work. 

Most  of  our  schools  observed  Arbor  Day  by  ax)propriate  exercises,  and 
by  planting  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  in  a  few  imsTtances  the  x^trons 
helped.  Where  this  was  the  case,  good  work  was  done;  but  otherwise  the 
children  were  not  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  so  it  would  be 
permanent. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

The  outlook  is  encouraging.  Teachers  are  manifesting  more  interest 
in  their  work  and  in  their  preparation  for  work.  They  are  falling  into 
line  with  the  higher  grade  requirements  and  are  asking  for  better 
methods. 

LIBRARIES. 

Our  county  has  not  come  up  to  its  privilege  in  this,  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  its  schools  having  a  library  of  any  sort.  Circular  letters  stating 
the  need  of  such  libraries  and  how  to  get  them,  were  sent  to  school 
officers  last  summer.  A  goodly  number  responded  by  appropriating  f 5 
or  |10,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  money  was  raised  by  entertainments. 
This  summer  I  hope  to  get  consent  of  the  teachers  to  attend  the  annual 
schiiol  meeting  and  there  present  the  cause  of  working  school  libraries. 

GENERAL. 

We  had  a  good  send-off  the  last  week  in  August  in  the  way  of  an  insti- 
tute. Then  a  fine  exhibit  and  RalJy  Day  at  the  Fair  helped  us  on.  Later 
a  rousing  association  meeting  in  November,  then  another  in  February, 
helped  to  keep  the  educational  wheels  greased.  All  the  schools  were  vis- 
ited once  (with  two  exceptions),  the  most  of  them  twice,  and  some  three 
and  four  times.     I  have  sent  out  questions  for  all  grades  three  times 
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durinn^  the  year.  These  kept  under  seal  and  opened  by  a  oommittee  an 
the  day  of  examination,  together  with  grade  questioois  from  Supt.  Patten- 
^ill,  sent  out  in  February  as  a  (test  and  then  in  May  as  a  final  examination 
for  diplomas,  have  helped  teachers  in  the  work  of  classifying  and  grad- 
ing. Fifty-four  wrote  on  this  final  examination,  and  thirty-four  received 
a  diploma.  1Mb  was  exclusive  of  Midland  or  Colemain.  Examinations 
for  diplomas  were  held  in  eight  different  places  by  the  teadhers,  and  their 
comnussioner  marked  the  x^pers.  Oraduating  exercises  Were  held,  and 
the  commissioner  presented  the  diplomas  at  all  but  one.  The  graduating 
exercises  are  very  popular,  it  sometimes  haippening  that  many  are 
turned  away  because  there  is  no  oixportunity  to  get  in. 

Midland,  Mich, 


MISSAUKEE  COUNTY. 


E.  S.  HALL,  Commissioner, 


Our  schools  as  a  whole  have  done  good  work  this  year,  but  many  have 
been  retarded  by  irregularity  of  attendance,  some  few  by  district  quar- 
rels, though  on  the  whole  we  have  found  school  boards  ready  and  willing 
to  act  on  suggestions  given. 


RBADINO   CIRCLB. 

Reading  circle  work  was  taken  up  by  many  of  our  teachers  as  individ- 
uals, but  circles  are  almost  impossible  except  in  a  few  cases,  as  our 
schools  are  somewhat  scattered. 

teachers'    and    Pi«R0N8'   MEETINGS. 

These  meetings  were  an  entire  success,  and  in  each  case  surpassed  our 
expectations  and  were  of  much  good  to  our  schools. 

LIBRARIES. 

There  were  not  many  libraries  at  the  beginning  of  the  year;  but  the 
<ioming  year  there  will  be,  as  we  have  worked  up  that  sentiment. 

Lake  City,  Mich, 
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MONROE  COUNTY. 


A.  E.  AMES,  Commissioner. 


READING    CIRCLB. 

This  county  has  never  taken  up  the  work  of  the  reading  drcle  as  a 
CO  inty,  although  some  work  has  been  done  by  the  individual  teacher. 
Tills  year  we  made  an  attempt  toward  it,  which  will  'be  noted  under  the 
next  topic. 

TEAGHBRS'    AND    PATRONS'   MEETING. 

We  have  had  for  a  few  years  an  excellent  county  association  of  teach- 
ers, holding  meetings  once  a  month  at  diffei-ent  parts  of  the  county.  These 
meetings  have  been  well  attended,  but  the  attendance  was  merely  local; 
i.  e.,  teachers  who  were  in  the  vicinity  attended  the  meetings,  but  those 
living  in  a  distant  part  of  the  county  could  hardly  be  expectedT  to  attend 
more  than  once  or  twice  a  year.  At  these  meetings  we  generally  had  a 
progran)  prepared,  giving  teachers  a  paper  on  some  subject,  with  discros- 
sions  following.  The  fault  with  this  plan  was  that  only  a  few  teachers 
took  part  in  the  discussion,  and  the  aim  of  the  discussion  seemed  to  be  to 
vanquish  each  one's  opponent  raither  than  to  throw  light  on  the  method 
discnsned.  We  felt  the  need  of  some  plan  so  that  all  teaclhers  oould 
attend  three  or  four  meetings  during  the  year  with  little  expense.  Town- 
ship mi'etings  had  been  tried  without  success,  and  flmally  the  following 
plan  was  evolved: 

Our  county  association  (we  call  it  league)  was  divided  into  four 
divisions  meeting  at  Monroe,  Dundee,  Carleton,  and  Samaria,  and 
a  local  manager  w^as  appointed  for  each  division.  Page's  Theory  and 
Art,  and  Meyer's  General  History  were  taken  up  and  class  work  done  in 
each.  All  teadhers  in  the  vicinity  of  each  meeting  were  expected  to 
attend  the  meetings  in  his  division  as  often  as  possible.  A  president  was 
elected  at  each  meeting  who  served  one  term.  His  duty  was  to  keep  all 
records  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  manager,  who  in  turn  was 
under  the  supervision  of  the  county  commissioner,  the  latter  being  ex- 
officio  general  manager  of  the  league.  The  local  managers  report  to  the 
commissioner  the  work  of  each  teacher  on  interest,  scholarship,  attend- 
ance. The  lessons  in  each  book  were  sent  out  in  the  fall  by  me,  so  that 
every  teacher  had  notice  of  what  the  lessons  were  to  be  for  each  meeting. 
The  i*ei>orts  of  the  local  managers  were  copied  in  my  office  in  my  record 
book,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  professional  certificates  like  the  one  I 
enclose  you  were  given  to  all  teachers  who  had  a  sitanding  of  not  less  than 
75  per  cent  in  attendance  and  60  per  cent  in  scholarship.  All  tea^Miera 
who  were  absent  from  any  of  the  meetings  were  sent  a  card  oontaining 
the  following:  "At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  League,  in  your 
division,  I  find  you  were  absent.  If  you  care  to  file  an  excuse  in  this 
office  before  the  next  meeting,  I  will  see  that  you  receive  due  credit.  I 
trust  you  will  see  fit  to  attend  the  meetings  as  regularly  as  possible,  as  I 
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am  sure  we  all  can  be  benefited  thereby."  If  the  teacher  filed  a  reasonable 
excuse,  she  was  ezcoaed.  The  meetings  were  held  in  eaoh  divisioin  aa 
often  as  might  be  on  different  Saturdays  of  the  month,  and  I  attended  all 
possible,  being  present  at  some  meeting  each  Saturday. 

SCHOOLROOM      DECORATION. 

Under  this  head  I  will  say  that  I  have  spoken  to  teachers  about  suoh 
things  when  visiting  their  schools  and  find  that  many  have  attended  to 
ity  and  more  are  beginning  to  do  so.  In  some  sohools  a  personal  effort  has 
been  ppt  forth. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

1  'have  not  impressed  upon  my  teachers  the  observance  of  "Special 
Days,"  as  they  have  so  many  things  required  of  them  which  have  not  been 
asked  bi-fore,  and  I  felt  I  should  go  slowly. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

f 

I  neglected  to  mentiooi  in  its  proper  place  that^at  the  divisiomal  meeting 
and  at  the  general  meeiting,  the  la<st  named  being  held  quarterly,  we  take 
up  and  discuss  methods.  At  the  general  meeting  this  is  the  basis  of  our 
work.  At  our  general  meeting  in  March,  we  had  with  us  H.  R.  Patten- 
gill,  Dr  B.  G.  Boone,  and  Miss  Matilda  Coffin  of  Detroit.  It  was  called 
an  "Inspiratioai  Institute"  at  suggestion  of  Supt.  Tressler,  who  united 
with  us,  fifteen  dollars  being  taken  from  State  Institute  funds  mxd  the 
balance  paid  by  the  Monroe  city  teachers  and  our  league. 

LIBRARIES. 

We  have  attempted  to  pu«h  this  and  have  made  decided  progress. 
There  were  in  some  parts  of  the  county  a  few  libraries.  The  books  in 
some  were  selected  some  time  ago  ppohaibly,  consisting  principally  of 
geological,  agricultural,  and  various  reports,  in  a  fine  state  of  preserva- 
tion -which  might  denote  extreme  oare  in  the  handling.  In  some  districts 
these  valuable  books  were  stored  in  some  house  of  the  district;  and,  if 
ever  used  by  the  children,  they  were  a  fine  example  of  preservation.  We 
have  now  perhaps  seventy  libraries  in  the  county,  and  the  books  are  such 
as  the  children  dan  use,  being  gmded  to  fit  the  various  ages.  They  have 
been  obtained  by  socials,  entertainments,  and  the  like.  I  have  attended 
all  I  could,  sometimes  officiating  as  door-keeper  and  at  other  times  aa 
auctioneer,  selling  the  boxes  at  box-socials.  In  the  latter  capacity  I  am 
open  to  engiagement.  I  expect  to  see  all  the  sdhools  of  the  county  sup- 
plied with  libraries  before  next  July. 

GENERAL. 

On  the  whole  I  find  that  good  work  has  been  done  and  progress  made. 
TRie  things  I  have  pushed  most  have  been  visiting  of  schools,  teachers 
meetings,  grading,  and  libraries.  I  have  made  over  two  hundred  visits. 
This  I  think  has  helped  me  by  showing  the  exact  work  done,  and  I  hope 
somtfthing  I  .have  done  and  said  may  have  helped  the  school  and  teacher. 
In  all  of  my  visits,  except  four  or  five,  I  have  examined  the  whole  school 
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oott  the  work  outlined  by  the  State  Manual  and  Coui'se  of  Study» 
The  board  of  suixervisors  allowed  me  to  purchase  promotion  carda 
and  monthly  report  cards  for  pupils,  and  those  have  been  u«ed 
by  the  teadhers.  I  feel  thiat  more  power  should  be  given  the  com- 
missioner,  or.  rather  some  power  should  be  given  him  to  act  and 
not  so  much  power  to  advise.  I  think  the  power  to  regulate  the 
course  of  study  in  the  district  schools  should  be  placed  somewhere 
besides  with  the  district  boJard.  We  are  now  preparing  for  a  school 
exbibit  at  the  Dundee  Fair,  next  September,  and  some  Field  Day 
events  which  I  hope  will  be  a  suocess.  I  wish  to  explain  that  my  teach- 
ers on  the  w*hole  have  been  loyal,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  and 
have  seconded  mv  efllorts  in  every  way.  In  January  I  sent  out  term 
questions  for  examination,  and  in  May  I  sent  out  promotion  ques- 
tions. I  htaive  held  five  grade  examinations;  the  attendanice  was 
about  one  (hundred  and  thirty,  sixty-two  diplomas  being  granted.  We 
have  a  "Summer  School"  hei-e  in  this  city  and  one  ait  Dundee,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  seventy-seven.  We  had  many  commencement  exercises  in 
the  county.  I  attended  and  addressed  twelve  of  them.  I  can  say  that 
everything  looks  favorable  for  a  good  year  following  this,  but  public 
office  is  not  a  public  "snap"  in  this  department,  at  least,  if  one  does  all  he 
should.  A  good  storage  of  grit,  gumption,  and  a  good  heart  are  neces- 
sary, to  carry  out  all  the  plans  one  may  make  riding  from  school  to  school 
in  the  mud. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  S.  H.  Langdon,  G.  A. 
Denison,  Miss  Jessie  Vivian,  and  T.  E.  Allen  for  the  work  they  'have  done 
as  local  managers  of  the  various  divisions.  I  know  this  report  is  ram- 
bling and  disconnected,  but  I  trust  it  will  be  accepted. 

Monroe,  Mich. 


MONTCALM  COUNTY. 

A.  N.  DEMORAY,  Coinmiss'wner. 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  work  in  this  county  during  the  past  year  has  been  very  satis- 
factory, judging  from  the  following:  (a)  the  annual  term  of  contract  is 
more  than  usually  adopted ;  (b)  the  value  of  apparatus  is  becoming  pop- 
ular; (c)  the  demand  for  better  teachers  exceeds  the  supply. 

GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

These  examinations  have  been  'held  in  every  part  of  the  county,  con- 
dnoted  by  myself  or  some  member  of  the  board  of  examiners,  assisted  by 
the  teachers  who  had  pupils  to  take  the  examination.  Where  pupils  have 
pjissed  the  eighth  grade,  commencement  exercises  have  been  held.  Grade 
examiuations  are  very  popular  in  this  county,  as  is  "Shown  by  the  fact 
that  one  township  furnished  forty  pupils  at  one  examination. 
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SPECIAL   DAY   OBSERVANCE. 


DnriDg  the  past  year  teachens,  pupils,  and  patrons  have  taken  much 
pride  in  the  observation  of  special  days. 

PATRIOTISM. 

The  teaching  of  patriotism  has  beeai  vigorously  pushed  the  past  year. 
The  Grange  hah  been  a  great  factor  in  aiding  the  teachers  along  this  line 
of  work.  I  wirfi  to  ajcknowledge  the  great  help  given  by  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Hinds  of  Stanton,  Mich. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meeting. 

We  have  ^ix  local  organdzartions,  with  one  general  association.  These 
meetings  have  been  of  much  value  in  diffusing  a  deeper  interest  in  edu<;a- 
tion  among  teachers  and  patrons.  It  is  purposed  during  the  year  to  hold 
mothers'  meetings  in  every  school  district  in  the  county,  both  rural  and 
graded.  One  of  the  best  institutes  ever  held  in  the  county  was  held  at 
Greenville  in  Feb.,  '96.  Over  three  hundred  teachers  were  in  attendance^ 
and  all  unite  in  saying,  "Long  live  our  Pat." 

LIBRARIES. 

In  connection  with  the  Grange  we  are  doing  all  that  we  can  do  to 
establish  a  good  working  library  in  every  district. 

EXHIBITS. 

Whale  the  exihibit  work  during  the  past  year  lias  not  been  so  volumi- 
nous as  in  the  past,  the  work  'has  been  of  a  much  higher  quality.  Teach- 
ers and  patrons  alike  unite  in  saying  that  the  exhibit  work  has  been  of 
much  practical  value. 

NEEDED  LBQISLATION. 

The  great  need  of  the  present  is  better  examiners,  closer  country  super- 
vision, lengthening  of  the  school  year,  and  fewer  school  officers.  The 
last  two  can  be  materially  bettered  by  the  township  unit  system.  The 
first  two,  in  my  opinion,  need  material  changing.  The  average  Boaird  of 
Exandneiis  are  subjected  too  much  to  a  local  political  pull ;  ditto  the  com- 
missioner. I  would  suggest  that  there  be  created  three  or  more  examin- 
ing boards  for  the  State  (the  expense  will  be  no  more),  said  boards  to  have 
the  power  to  grant  the  three  grades  of  certificates  now  granted  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  all  certificates  to  be  good  for  the  State.  Further^ 
that  the  term  of  oflBce  of  commissioner  be  increased  to  four  or  six  years, 
and  that  it  be  made  an  appointive  office  with  the  appointive  power 
removed  as  far  as  possible  from  i)olitical  pull. 

Edmare,  Mich. 
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MONTMORENCY  COUNTY. 


H.  B.  FULLER,  Commiaaioner. 


READING   CIRCLE. 


Two  teachers^  reading  circles  were  organized  during  the  last  year,  one 
at  Lewiston  and  one  at  Hillinan.  The  circle  at  Lewiston  prospered  and 
did  some  good  work,  but  closed  toward  spring  without  having  fully  com- 
pleted both  books.  The  circle  at  Hillman  was  short-lived  and  poorly 
attended,  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  principal  teacher  in  that 
section  laughed  at  the  work.  The  great  drawback  is  the  long  distance 
many  of  the  teachers  have  to  travel  to  reach  the  circles.  The  work  is 
new  in  the  county,  but  most  of  the  teachers  seem  anxious  for  self-im- 
provement and  we  hope  for  a  larger  enrollment  next  year.  We  enrolled 
seventeen  this  year. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meeting. 

Three  meetings  of  this  class  were  held  during  the  year.  The  first 
was  held  at  Lewiston  during  the  teachers'  institute;  the  second  at  Hill- 
man,  the  last  of  November;  the  third  was  a  joint  meeting  and  picnic  for 
eastern  Otsego  county  and  western  Montmorency  county.  These  meet- 
ings have  done  much  good  in  correcting  false  ideas  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion, and  in  stimulating  a  more  patriotic  school  spirit.  I  believe  more 
such  meetings  should  be  held. 

SOHOOL-ROOM      DECORATION. 

On  visiting  the  schools  throughout  the  county,  I  found  a  woeful  lack 
of  bright,  pleasant,  home-like  school-houses.  Many  of  them  could  as 
conveniently  be  used  for  sheep  pens  or  coal  bins  as  for  a  school-house. 
The  walls  were  bare  and  often  grimy  and  dirty.  No  thought  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  the  important  fact  that  beautiful  pictures,  clean  walls 
and  a  neat  pleasant  room  leave  lasting  impressions  upon  the  minds  of 
the  children,  which  tend  to  make  them  better,  pleasanter  workers — 
better  boys  and  girls  in  every  way;  while  a  dirty,  bare,  unpleasant  room 
has  directly  the  opposite  effect.  There  are  a  number  of  pleasing  excep- 
tions to  this,  where  the  teacher  has  beautified  the  room  and  made  it 
pleasant  and  home-like. 

VENTILATION. 

All  the  school-houses  are  without  systems  of  ventilation  and  most  all 
are  heated  by  means  of  square  box  stoves.  In  only  one  case,  however, 
did  I  find  the  teacher  unable  to  keep  the  room  warm,  because  of  the  poor 
condition  of  the  building.  Many  new  school-bouses  are  being  rebuilt  to 
replace  the  old  log  ones,  and  in  every  case  a  model  school  building  will 
be  urged  upon  the  officers. 
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LIBRARIBS. 

The  schools,  with  the  exception  of  Lewistoa  and  Hillman,  are  without 
working  libraries.  No  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  by  teachers  to 
secure  them.    This  matter  will  be  pressed  upon  their  notice. 

SPBOIAL   DAY   OBSBBYANOB. 

T  have  received  quite  a  few  programs  and  notices  of  special  day  exer- 
cises, but  their  observance  is  not  as  universal  as  it  should  be.  This  is 
due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  such  exercises  as  students,  and  have  not  been  aroused  to  the  requisite 
degree  of  action  as  teachers.  The  increase  of  such  exercises,  however, 
is  gratifying. 

PROFBSSIONAL  TRAINING. 

The  greatest  diflBculty  we  exi)erience  in  this  county  in  our  endeavor  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  district  schools,  is  the  lack  of  good  teachers. 
We  have  raised  the  academic  qualifications  and  now  require  the  teachers 
to  pass  an  average  standing  of  75  per  cent  for  third  grade,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  60  per  cent.  The  former  requirement  was  minimum  50  per  cent, 
average  60  per  cent.  Professionally  we  are  endeavoring  to  raise  the 
standard  of  teachers  by  our  institutes,  and  through  our  Montmorency 
Summer  Normal.  I  presented  the  great  need  of  such  a  school  to  the 
board  of  supervisors;  aind  they,  seeing  the  practicability  of  such  a  sohiool, 
generously  voted  us  f  100  towards  defraying  its  expenses.  At  this  writ- 
ing the  '96  normal  has  enrolled  33  members  and  is  doing  good  work. 
We  hope  much  from  this  school. 

Lewisianf  Mich. 


NEWAYGO    COUNTY. 

F.    C.    STILLSON.    Commissioner, 

I  believe  the  past  school  year  has  been  fairly  successful  for  the  schools 
of  Newaygo  county. 

SCHOOL    VISITATION. 

Notwithstanding  that  our  county  is  very  large,  being  36x24  miles,  yet 
I  have  visited  all  the  schools  and  have  seen  nearly  every  teacher  in  the 
process  of  teaching.  Have  followed  up  each  visit  with  advice  to  the 
teacher,  both  oral  and  written,  and  have  made  it  a  plan  to  call  things 
by  their  right  names.  I  believe  that  we  as  commissioners  should  be 
honest  and  lay  a  teacher's  faults  fairly  and  squarely  before  him,  then 
kindly  assist  him  to  overcome  them.  We  also  should  notice  all  the  good 
things,  and  as  readily  give  praise  when  it  is  due.  I  have  also  given  each 
district  board  notice  of  the  needs  of  their  school. 
9 
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PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

My  visits  have  revealed  the  fact  that  ijertiftcates  do  not  make  teachers. 
The  majority  of  onr  teachers  have  had  no  training,  having  finished  their 
education  in  the  district  schools.  We  are  lucky  in  having  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  naturally  adapted  to  the  work,  and  with  but  few 
exceptions  all  are  ambitious  and  anzious  to  improve  and  build  up  the  pro- 
fession. Our  greatest  need  is  professional  training.  But  how  to  get  it? 
So  much  life  and  beauty  squeezed  out  of  the  "kingdom  of  childhood'^ 
beoause  of  do>rmant  faculties  in  the  profession!  We  look  to  the  institute 
for  aid. 

TEAOHBBS'   INSTITUTE. 

We  had  a  live  meeting  last  August  with  an  attendance  of  144  aad 
much  good  was  done,  but  the  time  was  all  too  short.  I  heartily  endorse 
the  section  plan  in  our  institutes,  but  believe  it  should  be  carried  still 
closer  to  actual  school  work.  Teachers  need  help  in  the  "every  day'^ 
reaidinig,  writing,  arithmetic,  aoid  gnammar;  and  our  institutes  should  be 
turned  into  free  "summer  schools,"  with  good,  thorough,  practical  teach- 
ers to  conduct  them.  It  would  seem  that  f50  to  f75  should  secure  to 
our  county  some  lirst-class  teacher  for  an  entire  month.  Enthusiasm  and 
lectures  on  methods  are  all  right  for  the  real  good  teacher  who  has  got 
a  little  rusty  and  sleepy,  but  the  young  and  poorly  trained  teacher  must 
be  brought  to  a  condition  to  grasp  and  apply  such  methods.  No  one 
knows  the  needs  of  the  teachers  so  well  as  the  commissioner,  and  I  think 
the  law  wholesome  that  makes  of  the  commissioner  a  local  committee. 
I  believe  it  should  go  farther  and  make  him  instructor. 

BEADING    CIBGLE. 

The  State  Teachers'  Heading  Circle, is  an  excellent  means  to  the  end 
of  professional  training.  Nothing  had  been  done  in  this  county  in  the 
way  of  reading  circle  work  till  the  last  teachers'  institute,  when  I  forced 
it  to  the  front;  and  today  sixty  are  doing  reading  circle  work.  We  hope 
to  swell  our  ranks  to  100  the  coming  year. 

TBAOHEBS'  AND  PATBONS'   MEETINGS 

These  are  a  great  help  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  schools.  We  have  a 
regular  "County  Teadhers'  Associaition"  which  has  held  two  rousing 
meetings  this  year.  The  first  was  followed  in  the  evening  with  a  lecture 
by  W.  N.  Ferris. 

This  county  is  united  with  Oceana  in  a  "Union  Teachers',  Patrons'  and 
Grangers'  Association,"  with  meetings  in  the  winter.  The  attendances 
numbered  over  1,000  ait  our  last  meeting  We  are  also  united  with  Muske- 
gon and  Oet*ana  in  a  ^^ri-coiinty  Association,"  which  has  held  one  meet- 
ing this  year.  There  are  three  regular  township  associations,  and  we 
expect  to  have  twenty  by  the  close  of  next  June.    .Ml  tald  we  have  had 

fourteen  meetings  the  past  year. 

* 

SPECIAL  DAY  0B8BBVAN0E. 

The  schools  generally  have  observed  the  national  holidays  and  Arbor 
Day  in  particular,  many  trees  being  set  out. 
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LIBBABIBS. 

School  libraries  are  a  scarcity  in  this  county,  but  there  have  been  three 
libraries  purchased  during  the  last  year.  We  feel  the  great  need  of 
such  things,  and  at  the  coming  institute  will  make  an  organized  attempt 
to  further  means  whereby  we  may  secure  a  library  for  each  district. 

GBADE   EXAMINATIONS. 

There  has  been  held  one  regular  grade  examination  this  year  con- 
ducted by  the  teachers,  and  fifty-four  received  diplomas.  While  it  adds 
very  much  to  the  burden  of  the  commissioner,  the  'good  resulting  from 
it  more  than  compensates. 

A  DISOOVBBT. 

We  have  done  many  things  and  have  left  unaccomplished  many  good 
reforms  which  seemed  so  near  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  We  have 
discovered  that  one  head  is  small  and  two  hands  few  in  a  field  where 
there  is  so  much  to  do. 

Fremont,  Mich. 


OAKLAND  COUNTY. 

H.  H.  SNOWDON,  Oommissioner, 
SOHOOL   GBOUNBS   AND  BUILDINGS. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  there  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment made  in  the  school-houses  of  Oakland  county.  A  number  of  new 
buildings  have  been  built,  old  ones  newly  painted  and  papered,  old  seats 
replaced  by  new  ones,  and  in  general  our  school-houses  are  being  made 
home-like  and  comfortable.  The  school  grounds  have  also  been 
improved  by  planting  shade  trees,  flowers,  etc. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Our  text-books  are  far  from  being  uniform,  and  while  the  comimi<S!sioner 
has  tried  to  improve  the  same,  he  has  met  with  little  success.  It  is  impois- 
sible  for  teachers  to  do  good  work  where  many  varieties  of  text-books  are 
used  and  25  to  30  classes  held  each  day.  The  text-book  question  cannot 
be  solved  too  soon. 

GBADING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Our  district  schools  are  pretty  well  graded  and  we  are  gaining  much 
better  results.  Our  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  work  hard  to  keep 
their  schools  well  classified  and  to  make  the  necessary  reports  to  the 
commissioner.    Monthly  report  cards  are  used  to  a  great  extent. 
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LIBRABIBS. 

Much  interest  is  being  taken  in  forming  school  libraries,  but  we  are 
not  doing  as  well  as  we  should.  The  value  of  good  literature  cannot  be 
over-estimated,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  every  district  school  can 
have  a  good  working  library. 

TEAOHEBS'   AND   PATBONS'  MEETINGS. 

Our  teachers'  meetings  have  been  a  grand  success  and  have  been 
largely  attended  by  teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons.  We  have  held  about 
50  teachers'  and  citizens'  meetings,  and  have  succeeded  in  arousing  con- 
siderable interest  in  our  schools.  Supt.  Pattengill,  W.  N.  Ferris,  W.  A. 
Stevenson,  Prof.  McFarlane,  and  Charles  McKenny  have  addressed  our 
teachers  at  different  times  during  the  year.  School  officers,  pupils,  par- 
ents, patrons,  and  teachers,  have  read  papers  and  given  talks  on  various 
topics  pertaining  to  school  work.  The  commissioner  has  been  greatly 
assisted  in  this  work  by  various  citizens  and  business  men.  He  owes 
not  a  little  to  the  earnest,  untiring  work  of  County  Examiner  Leroy  N. 
Brown,  who  has  spared  neither  time  nor  money  in  helping  to  arouse  a 
greater  interest  in  our  distict  schools.  Examiner  A.  L.  Craft  has  also 
helped  the  good  cause  along.  I  believe  county  commissioners  can  do  no 
better  work,  and  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  letting  the  people  know  the 
condition  of  our  schools  and  the  necessity  of  their  hearty  support  and 
co-operation.  There  is  no  danger  of  our  district  schools  being  made  any 
too  good. 

GBADB  EXAMINATIONS. 

Grade  examinations  have  been  held  throughout  the  county  and  a  large 
number  of  pupils  have  secured  diplomas.  Much  interest  is  being  taken 
in  these  examinations,  and  pupils  are  encouraged  to  remain  in  school  and 
complete  the  course  of  study.    I  am  much  gratified  at  the  good  results. 

COUNTY    SCHOOL    MANUAL. 

The  commissioner  has  published  a  county  achool  manual  each  year, 
and  has  sent  it  to  the  various  school  officers  and  teachers  throughout  the 
county.  The  manual  contains  various  information  pertaining  to  school 
work. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

We  have  urged  our  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  carefully  for  their 
work,  and  have  tried  to  have  them  realize  that  school  teaching  requires 
something  besides  the  mere  ability  of  passing  an  examination.  As  far  as 
possible  we  give  our  teachers  credit  for  good  work  in  the  school-room, 
and  for  the  general  interest  taken  in  educational  work.  I  believe  our 
district  school  teachers  need  more  training  along  the  line  of  "How  to 
Present  the  Subject-matter."  We  have  altogether  too  much  ask  and 
answer  work,  and  too  little  real  teaching.  A  county  training  school 
would  help  matters. 
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GBNERAL. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  paBt  school  year  has  been  atk 
improvement  on  our  former  work.  la  my  judgment  215  schools  are  too 
many  for  oone  mian  to  do  good,  thorough  work;  amd  miany  inxK>rta(nt  mat- 
ters have  to  be  left  undone. 

Beading  circle  work  has  been  carried  on  by  many  of  our  teachers  and 
good  results  obtained. 

County  Examiners  Leroy  N.  Brown  and  A.  L.  Craft  have  co-operated 
with  the  commissioner  and  aided  him  in  various  ways  to  make  the  work 
as  thorough  as  possible.  We  feel  much  encouraged  and  hope  to  press 
on  and  do  better  and  more  effective  work. 

May  our  district  schools  continue  to  improve,  and  may  we  be  success- 
fal  in  our  efforts  to  give  the  boys  and  girls  upon  the  farm  a  good  start 
that  will  enable  them  to  climb  still  higher  on  the  educational  ladder  that 
leads  to  good  citizenship,  one  that  will  enable  them  to  live  lives  full  of 
many  years  of  usefulness. 

PontitLCy  Mich, 


OCEANA    COUNTS. 
D.  E.  McCLURE,  Commissioner, 

I  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  herewith  a  brief  report  of  the  work 
done  along  educational  lines,  and  the  general  condition  and  prospects  of 
onr  schools. 

We  ha^e  tried  to  advance  along  three,  perhaps  four,  lines  of  edu- 
cational work;  viz.,  i>atrons*  meetings  with  teachers,  school-room  decora- 
tion, pupils'  graded  course  of  reading. 

teachers'  and  patbons'  meetings. 

These  meetings  during  the  past  year  were  most  helpful.  We  held 
souie  very  large  meetings,  the  one  at  Hesperia  surpassing  any  meeting  of 
its  character  held  in  the  county.  This  meeting  opened  Thursday  night 
with  a  symposium  given  by  the  Hesperia  schools,  and  continued  in  day 
and  evening  sessions  until  Saturday  night,  closing  with  a  lectui-e  on  Sun- 
day evening  entitled,  "As  a  Man  Thinketh  so  is  He,"  by  Principal  W.  N. 
Ferris  of  Ferris'  Industrial  School.  The  smallest  attendance  we  had 
at  any  session  was  800  persons.  We  held  twenty  teachers'  and  patrons' 
roeeriugs  within  the  year.  Out  of  these  meetings  have  come  a  closer 
sympathy  between  patrons,  teachers,  and  pupils  (the  forces  that  make  or 
unmake  our  eivilization),  school-room  decorations,  and  good  literature 
for  children  and  x>atrons. 

COMMBNGBMBNT  DAY. 

# 

.  The  most  encouraging  sign  in  our  educational  work  is  the  interest 
manifested  by  patrons  in  our  county  commencements.     We  have  held 
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many  of  those  this  year,  and  in  every  instance  the  school-rooms  have 
been  packed  by  interested,  attentive  audiences.  The  orations  and  essays 
given  on  such  occasions  have  been  of  high  literary  merit,  and  the  uplift 
to  education  great. 

GOOD    LITERATURE. 

We  must  say,  however,  right  here  that,  without  the  pupils'  graded 
course  of  reading,  we  should  not  have  had  »uch  sucoeseful  graduations. 
This  course  affords  a  source  of  knowledge  and  inspiration  from  which 
the  graduates  draw  in  unstinted  measure.  Better  than  this,  it  lays  a 
taste  for  good  literature  in  home  and  school.  When  thi«8  taste  is  found 
and  developed  in  school  officers  and  patrons,  better  schools  result,  and 
every  good  school  forms  a  circle  which  touches  a  circle  formed  by  another 
good  echool;  and,  as  these  ciroles  multiply  and  widen,  they  describe 
the  boundary  line  of  true  education. 

OBNBRAL. 

We  are  getting  better  teachers,  better  school-rooms,  better  literature, 
through  the  sympathy  and  better  educational  sentiment  created  by  our 
teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings. 

Shelby f  Mich, 


OGEMAW    COUNTY. 
B.  BENNETT,  Commissioner. 

READING    CIRCLE. 

Of  the  forty-odd  teachers  in  this  county,  twenty-seven  have  studied 
"White's  School  Management"  and  seven  have  pursued  "How  to  Study 
Botany"  during  the  year.  This  is  a  large  increase  over  the  readiing 
circle  work  done  in  any  previous  year — an  indication  that  teachers  are 
waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  in  school 
manipulation. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

The  same  interest  is  likewise  shown  in  the  tastiness  of  school-room 
decorations.  Old  log  hou-ses  and  ramshackle,  unpainted,  unsided, 
unplastered,  poorly  lighted  baloon  frames  that  look  dingy  and  forbidding 
enough  from  the  outside,  are  often  surprisingly  attractive  within,  made 
80  by  the  artistic  ingenuity  of  the  cleanly  little  "sch«ool  marm"  who  reigns 
queen  over  her  happy  group  of  subjectis  gathered  from  homes  whose 
inmates  are  familiar  with  the  struggle  for  existence  in  primeval  forests. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  allowable  to  remark  that  the  recent  law 
requiring  five  months'  school  or  a  forfeiture  of  the  primary  «K>hool  fund 
is  working  great  hardship  to  severaf  districts  in  the  newer  regions.  CJon- 
sidering  educational  matters  for  the  whole  State,  the  requirement  of 
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five  mouths'  school  in  a  year  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction ; 
but  when  it  is  localized  in  its  application,  one  may  have  good  cause  for 
wishing  that  exceptions  to  the  general  law  had  been  made  to  cover  such 
oases  as  are  invariably  found  in  frontier  regions. 

LIBRARIES. 

In  the  matter  of  school  libraries  this  county  is  not  so  well  equipped 
as  the  commissioner  would  like  to  report.  However,  the  movement  has 
been  inaugurated  and,  considering  the  adverse  conditions,  there  is  room 
for  gratification  even  along  this  line. 

SPECIAL   DAY    OBSERVANCE. 

More  and  more  are  special  days  being  observed  by  teachers,  especially 
those  occasions  that  cultivate  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  Love  for  the 
flag,  reverence  for  the  heroic  deeds  and  characters  of  our  mighty  dead, 
and  exemplary  living,  are  taking  deep  root  in  the  matures  of  the  rising 
fienepation.  The  schools  are  carefully  nurturing  these  dentimenits; 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  is  in  this  section  more  deep,  abiding, 
intelligent  love  for  our  country  and  its  institutions  than  ever  before. 

GENERAL. 

The  schools  of  Ogemaw  county  are  making  reasonably  rapid  progress 
toward  the  top  notch  of  perfection.  Not  everything  that  may  be  desired 
'hs»  jet  been  attained;  (but  it  can  be  safely  «aid  that  the  general  spirit  in 
educational  matters  is  evolution  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  any  other 
•department  of  social  or  civil  life,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  abominable 
district  system  that  weights  us  down.  Given  the  townehip  unit  plan 
with  its  reputed  advantages,  and  eliminate  the  possibility  of  hiring  teach- 
ers through  favoritism  (just  because  they  live  in  the  district  and  are 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  school  board),  and  a  great  reform  would 
be  at  once  instituted  in  a  number  of  districts  now  inefficient,  not  because 
the  teachers  are  weak,  but  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  many  patrons  are 
bcmid  to  consider  them  so  by  virtue  of  the  circumstances.  Along  every 
line  our  isdhools  have  been  progressing  finely.  One  more  year  will,  we 
tm»ty  bring  us  •still  nearer  our  advancing  ideal. 

West  Branch,  Mich. 
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OSCEOLA  COUNTY. 

ALBERT  ALLEN,  Commissioner. 

f. 

READING    CIRCLE. 

Beading  ciroleB  were  formed  in  all  the  villages  of  the  county  and  nearly 
one-half  of  the  teachers  were  enrolled.  Those  who  were  in  the  circle 
during  the  past  year  are  anxious  for  the  work  to  begin  again.  Our 
teachers  realise  that  they  must  make  better  preparation  for  their  work 
or  give  place  to  others. 

TEACHERS*   AND   PATRONS'   MEETINGS. 

An  association  called  the  Osceola  County  Teachers'  and  Batrons'  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  May  and  a  successful  meeting  held.  School 
rallies  and  picnics  were  held  all  over  the  county. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIONS. 

Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  schools  in  this  county  make  any 
attempt  to  decorate  the  flchool-pooms.  We  look  for  a  decided  improve- 
ment along  that  line  dnring  the  coming  year. 

SPECIAL   DAY   OBSERVANCE. 

One  of  the  pleasing  things  connected  vrith  my  work  of  visitation  last 
year  was  that,  go  in  what  school  I  would  on  a  special  day,  I  was  eure  to 
hear  a  good  program  given. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

This  is  the  one  thing  needful.  Though  I  think  the  teachers  o(f  Osceola 
county  are  as  fully  prepared  as  are  the  teachers  of  adjoining  counties, 
fttill  their  culture  is  not  broad  enough.  Legislation  requiring  such  prep- 
aration would  look  better  on  our  statute  books  than  some  of  our  fish  and 
game  lawfi. 

LIBRARIES. 

There  are  no  such  things  as  working  school  libraries  in  this  county 
outside  of  the  graded  schiools.  Township  libraries  are  of  no  value  to  a 
majority  of  the  people  and  should  be  changed  to  district  libraries 
immediately. 

GENERAL. 

This  being  my  first  year,  not  so  much  work  was  accomplished  as  may 
be  next  year.  Our  teachers  are  doing  all  they  can  to  aid  me,  and  I  go  to 
the  work  the  coming  season  feeling  that  I  have  the  confidence  of  tihe 
teachers  and  jyatrons. 

MariofVy  Mich, 
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OSCODA  COUNTY. 
STEWART  GORTON,  Commissioner. 

'^o  him  tbat  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  Mm  that  hath  not,  shall  be 
taken  a^ay,  even  that  whioh  he  hath." 

The  act  of  the  last  l^islature  placing  the  minimum  of  sGhiaols  at  Ave 
months  to  entitle  the  distii<!t  to  any  share  in  the  primary  money,  will 
deprive  many  weak  districts  of  the  few  dollars  that  they  have  formerly 
obtained  nnder  the  old  laiw,  because  they  are  absolutely  unable  to  suj)- 
port  a  school  five  mmiths  in  the  year.  Many  districts  were  pa^g  6  per 
cent  land  more  of  voted  echool  taxes  to  -support  a  three  months'  term. 
Five  months  is  impossible. 

Would  I  have  the  law  repealed?  No,  I  would  hiave  it  supplemented 
with  a  law  making  a  jui9t  and  wise  apportionment  of  the  primary  money, 
giving  something  to  the  new  and  weik  districts  of  the  State,  instead  of 
giving  it  all  to  those  that  are  well  established  in  old  and  wealthy  com- 
munities, with  good  houses  already  built  and  equipped.  Such  a  law 
should  give  to  each  district  a  spedfio  number  of  diollars,  without  any 
reference  to  the  number. of  children  in  the  district;  but  its  payment 
should  be  made  contingent  on  the  number  of  months'  school  provided  for 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  the  amount  paid  to  each  depending  on 
the  length  of  the  school  term  and  not  on  the  number  of  children. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  object  in  creating  this  fund  was  not  to 
give  each  child  in  the  State  an  equal  amount  of  money,  but  equal  educa- 
tional advantages.  The  present  method  of  distribution  does  not  execute 
the  purpose  for  which  this  fund  was  created.  That  alone  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  change,  though  many  others  might  be  adduced.  I  wish  I 
might  reach  the  ears,  the  heart,  the  conscience,  the  judgment,  of  Michi- 
gan's legislators,  purely  on  the  question  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  the 
children.  Today  they  are  the  wards  of  the  State;  in  the  near  future  they 
will  be  the  State  itself.  They  ought  not  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
citizenship  under  the  ban  of  ignorance,  or  with  a  lack  of  intellectual 
culture.  As  citizens  of  this  commonwealth  of  Michigan,  we  are  ail  proud 
of  her  past  history — we  glory  in  her  present  prosperity,  the  intelligence 
and  generosity  of  her  people,  the  number  and  character  of  her  educa- 
tional and  charitable  institutions.  Our  hearts  are  big  with  hope  for  the 
future.  The  merciless  law  of  compensation  will  bring  us  what  we  pro- 
vide for.  No  more,  no  less;  nothing  different.  If  we  expect  the  present 
generation  of  children  to  develop  into  honorable  and  useful  citizens,  we 
must  shai>e  our  school  laws  to  that  end,  consulting  judgment  and  justice 
rather  than  expediency  and  precedent.  The  old  proverb  says  "The  gods 
help  those  who  help  liemselves."  The  people  of  this  county  ihave  been 
helping  themfselves  grandly;  our  teachers  have  devoted  themselves  hon- 
estly, intelligently,  and  persistently  to  their  chosen  profession,  and  our 
children  are  living  evidences  of  their  fidelity.  Now  we  should  be  pleased 
to  have  the  gods  come  up  with  their  contribution. 

Luzem€y  Mich, 

10 
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OTSEGO  COUNTY. 

R.  D.  BAILEY,  CofnniiSHioner. 

READING    CIRCLE. 

Two  yeairs  ago,  before  my  term  of  oflace  began,  the  subject  of  a  readdjag 
circle  was  pktced  promineiiftly  befk>re  the  teaichers  at  'tihe  institute  by  the 
conductor,  S.  B.  Laird  of  Dowa^iac,  and  his  aBBistaat,  Prof.  McFarlane  of 
the  State  Nomual.  The  topic  wa«  so  well  presented  that  it  met  with 
general  favoir;  and  I,  a^  local  secretary,  •suoeeeded  in  disposing  of  over 
thirty  sets  of  the  presoribed  books.  The  books  at  that  time  were  Parker's 
"How  to  Study  Geography,"  amd  Boone's  "History  of  Eduioatioin  in  the 
United  Slates."  There  were  no  gatherings  for  the  purpose  of  work  with 
the  books,  but  all  work  wa«  done  individually.  There  was  quite  an  inter- 
est manifested  in  the  work.  This  interest,  however,  seenied  to  die  out  as 
it  became  apparent  that  the  commissioner  was  not  going  to  hold  exasn- 
inations  on  the  books,  using  the  questions  sent  out  by  the  State  secretary 
of  the  reading  circle.  These  in  power  so  utterly  neglected  to  foster  the 
work  thtait  there  aroee  a  general  Reeling  of  indifference  for  it,  and  since 
that  time  it  ihas  been  impossible  to  do  anything  in  that  line  more  than  to 
order  a  few^  stray  sets  of  the  current  books  for  ambitious  teadbers.  Dili- 
gent inquiry  of  our  teachers,  as  I  have  met  them,  dnving  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1896,  in  their  schools  and  at  associations  and  examinations, 
hits  revealed  the  fact  that  there  is  an  awakening  desire  for  self  imiprove- 
ment,  and  hence  for  the  professional  reading  found  in  the  reading  circle 
bookt^.  This  sentiment  is  due  to  a  general  awfikening  of  professional 
spirit,  due  to  the  inspiring  spirit  of  our  educational  papers,  ithe  educa- 
tional column  in  local  papers,  private  persuasion  by  the  commissioner, 
and  to  lofty  sentiments  voiced  by  the  speakers  at  our  associations.  I 
think  that  at  our  institute,  Aug.  10, 1  can  enlist  the  sympathies  of  a  large 
mtmber  of  our  teachers  in  this  work.  At  the  same  time  I  'hope  to  note 
many  pledges  to  introduce  the  pupite'  reading  circle  work  into  the 
schools.  In  this  county  wliere  railroad  facilities  are  very  poor,  I  do  not 
think  it  wise  to  try  to  have  meetings  for  work  on  the  books,  at  any  set 
intervals.  A  better  plan  will  be  to  have  examinatiions  on  the  books  occa- 
sionally, using  the  printed  questifons  sent  out  by  the  State  secretary  of 
the  leading  circle.  We  have  teadhers  who  take  genuine  interest  and 
pleasure  in  buying  and  studying  the  books  from  year  to  year  for  the  very 
love. of  the  work.  We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  teachers  whose  ideals  are 
so  low  that  they  express  the  mo^st  complete  disgu>st  and  the  most  abject 
disappointment  because  they  had  bouglit  the  books  and  were  not  to 
receive  any  credit  on  their  certificates  for  having  done  so.  Poor  things! 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  in  this  county,  to  hold  examina- 
tions on  the  books  and  to  allow  some  credit  on  some  particular  subjects, 
or  cm  the  general  average  of  the  teacher's  certificate.  For  instance,  the 
year  we  had  Boone  and  Parker  we  could  have  credited  on  certificates, 
the  marks  earned  on  those  two  books,  instead  of  the  marks  earned  on 
regular  question®  in  history  and  geography,  if  the  teacher  so  elected. 
Still,  I  cfln  see  obvious  faults  in  thispl^an. 
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In  this  county  many  of  our  teachers  never  went  beyond  the  eighth  or 
ninth  grade  in  any  school  before  they  began  to  teach,  so  we  must  do 
everything  we  can  to  enlist  them  in  self-improvement.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  jnH^sent  board  of  examiners  in  this  ooauty,  not  to  adapt  ourselves  and 
our  requirements  to  th^e  teacher's  present  qualifications,  but  to  miake 
eacli  teacher  feel  that  he  must  advance  or  stop  teaching  in  Otsego- county. 
Sittfe  th«  reading  circle  brings  to  our  teachers  about  the  only  profes- 
sional literature  they  get,  I,  fk>r  one,  am  very  anxious  to  «ee  the  grand 
work  go  on. 

TEACHERS*    AND   PATBONS'   HEBTINGS. 

While  we  have  had  other  educational  meetings,  we  have  had  only  one 
that  oould  be  strictly  called  a  teachers'  and  paitrouB'  meeting.  It  w«« 
held  at  Vienna,  on  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the  county,  and  wa«  a 
complete  success.  We  had  two  hundred  in  attendanee.  The  counitry 
per/ple  for  miles  around  aittended  and  the  ladies  furnished  free  dinner. 
Ample  tables,  plank  seats,  and  s>tage  room,  were  provided  in  a  beautiful 
grove.  The  day  was  perfect.  The  children'-s  program  occupied  the  fore- 
noon, aud  the  program  by  the  adults  the  afternoon.  Tlie  day  wais  hardly 
long  enough.  It  was  grand  to  hear  the  tributes  to  education  uttered 
by  people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  Old  pioneera  who 
had  had  but  a^  few  weeks'  school,  men  who  had  hunted  deer  iu  tJiiose  very 
woods,  and  tottering  grandfathers,  all  joined  in  urging  the  young  present 
to  make  the  most  of  their  glorious  opportunities,  and  the  parents  to  pro- 
vide liberally  for  schools. 

SCHOOL-ROOM    DECORATIOXS. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  this  line,  yet  it  is  very  apparent  that 
there  is  a  great  differenice  in  teaichers  in  this  respect.  I  have  in  mind  a 
yooAg  lady  wiho  taiught  many  months  in  the  same  dLstm^t  in  which  the 
scbcol-bouse  wa«  notoriously  sha'bby,  and  who  never  made  the  slightest 
attempt  to  repair  or  wash  the  dirty,  tattered  cloth  curtains,  or  to  plaoe  a 
small  Hag  or  a  bright  picture  on  the  wall.  While  visiting  schiooU,  I 
sometimes  find  two  teairhers  in  school-hou'ses  in  about  the  same  state  of 
repair,  yet  one  teacher  has  made  her  room  a  cosy  little  school  home,  while 
the  room  occupied  by  the  other  is  gloomy  and  forbidding.  All  these  little 
things  enter  into  (the  commissioner's  estimate  of  a  teaelier. 

SPECIAL   DAY   OBSERVANCE. 

Decoration  Day  is  being  more  generally  observed  by  appixypriate  exer- 
cises, as  is  Arbor  Day  also.  Many  sdhools  have  a  holiday  the  day  after 
Tlianksgiving,  it  being  Friday,  and  then  keep  school  Washington's  Birth- 
day and  have  appropriate  exercises.  I  think  this  is  a  good  plan  as  -sohool 
then  amounts  to  more  than  the  day  after  Thanksgiving  when  every  one  is 
a  little  languid  from  over-eating  the  day  befoiv.  The  pTOgrams  for  spec- 
ial  days  in  the  Moderator,  have  much  to  do  with  observance  of  special 
days.    Blackboard  decoration  is  stimulated  by  the  same  means. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

The  number  is  growing  in  this  county  w<ho  have  or  are  tr\ing  to  have 
such  prepar-ation.    Until  recently  it  has  been  pitiably  ^niall.    We  now 
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have  two  Normal  School  graduates  and  quite  a  number  of  college  people^ 
as  well  as  many  who  have  been  away  to  some  of  the  excellent  busineE» 
sohoole  in  the  State.  I  constantly  encourage  young  people  to  go  away  to 
school;  aiud  have  been  suiccessf  ul  in  quite  a  number  odC  cases. 

LIBRARIBS. 

There  ore  eeveral  in  the  county,  amd  the  disposition  to  buy  them  is 
Incwiasing.  1  have  taken  pains  to  send  lists  of  our  directors  aad  teachers 
to  all  our  prominent  publishing  houses,  and  matter  advertising  suitable 
books  has  been  sent  to  the  directors  and  teachers.  At  all  gatherings  of 
our  teachers  I  distribute  the  book  from  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion on  dih'trict  libraries,  as  well  as  many  circulars  regarding  sdhool 
Ubrarios.  All  this  will  bear  fruit.  I  shall  not  rest  easy  until  I  see  each 
teacher  equipped  with  a  small  working  library,  and  a  suitable  though 
small  one  in  each  school  in  the  county 

QBNBRAL. 

One  drawback  to  our  schools  is  the  frequent  dhange  of  teachers. 
Another  is  irregularity  in  terms,  some  districts  beginning  and  ending  at 
their  own  sweet  will.  I  am  doing  all  I  can,  by  personal  persuasion  and  by 
printed  circulars,  to  have  all  districts  hold  their  meetings  in  July,  with 
a  school  year  of  three  terms  beginning  in  September,  the  year  to  close  in 
June.  In  conclusion  I  will  quote  from  an  article  sent  by  me  to  the  Oom- 
missioner's  Department  of  the  Moderator  last  spring : — 

We  now  say  plainly  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools  throughout  this 
county  that  the  curse  of  our  schools  lies  in  hiring  for  favoritism;  hiring 
because  some  one  has  a  "pull"  on  the  job;  hiring  because  "she  is  a  good 
girl"  or  "he  is  a  pretty  good  fellow";  hiring  to  spite  some  one  else;  hiring 
because  the  teacher's  board  money  is  wanted;  hiring  to  give  some  needy 
person  a  job;  hiring  because  those  delegated  to  hire  are  too  lazy  to  hunt 
up  a  good  teacher;  hiring  for  every  reason  under  heaven  except  a  good 
reason 

We  Tiish  furthermore  to  state  plainly  that  there  are  miore  schools  in 
this  coiirty  in  which  poor,  inefficient  work  is  being  done,  than  there  are 
schools  ir.  which  good  work  is  being  done.  The  money  that  is  si)ent  in 
many  districts  on  very  poor  teachers  may  as  well  be  spent  on  good  teach- 
ers, c»i  thi»  principle  that  it  costs  no  more  to  feed  good  stock  than  it  does 
to  feed  scrubs.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  frittered  away  on 
schools  in  this  county.  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  Let  us  hire  with  great 
care,  pay  well,  and  then  require  first-class  service  or  resignation  of  con- 
tract. Well  may  the  people  grow  restless  under  the  burden  of  school 
taxes,  when  they  plainly  see  the  poor  results. 

Oaylord,  Mich» 
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OTTAWA  COUNTY. 
CORA  M.  GOODENOUGH,  Commissioner, 

SCHOOL    GROUNDS    AND    BUILDINQS. 

Oat  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  school-houses  in  the  couiity,  there 
are  but  six  that  are  not  neat  and  substantial  structures,  well  painted  and 
well  furnished  with  good  seats  and  desks.  Out-^buildings  are  in  good 
oondition.  The  wells  have  had  unusual  attention  during  the  past  year. 
Most  of  the  dijstricts  are  supplied  with  good  water.  Muoh  new  life  is 
shown  by  the  improvemwits  made  on  the  school  grounds  by  setting  out 
trees  and  by  beautifying  tlhe  grounds  with  flower  beds.  Arbor  Day  was 
generally  observed. 

GRADING. 

Most  of  our  schools  are  graded  and  nearly  all  of  our  teachers  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  'help  the  cause.  I  could  make  no  complaint  of  their 
results.  The  records  are  faithfully  kept  and  the  classifying  is  getting 
better  each  term. 

TBXT-BOOKS. 

This  county  is  proud  of  its  uniformity  of  text-books. 

teachers'  EXAMINATIONS. 

Candidates  for  certificates  come  much  better  prepared  for  their  exam- 
inations than  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  Our  teadiers  ai^  reading  and 
studying  every  spare  minute  they  have.  The  actual  work  done  in  the 
school-room  is  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  of  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  safe 
to  say  there  is  no  complaining  among  our  (high  grade  teachers  with  the 
present  system  of  examinations.  As  a  result,  pupils  are  remaining  in 
school  longer  and  x>atronjs  are  not  crying  incompetency. 

APPARATUS. 

Most  of  our  districts  have  purchased  the  necessary  apparatuB.  A  flag 
floats  from  nearly  every  scbool  building  in  the  county. 

THE    TRUANT    LAW. 

This  law  was  enforced  in  most  of  the  districts  and,  as  a  result,  a  large 
per  cent  of  our  schools  were  over-crowded  during  the  wnter  term. 

SPELLING  CONTESTS. 

Ho4»t  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  from  these  contests.  A  gen- 
eral contest  was  held  at  each  of  the  three  county  Fairs.  At  the  Holland 
Pair  fully  one  hundred  fifty  competitors  were  present.  Nothing  in  this 
county  has  raised  so  much  enthusiasm  as  the  spelling  contest,  and  noth- 
ing has  worked  so  much  good  in  our  schools. 
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INSTITUTES. 

t 

Our  suniDier  iastitute  wa«  oandiicted  bj  George  Edgecumbe,  assisted 
by  Smith  Bumham  and  Oharles  McFarlane,  oontinuing  <me  week.  It 
was  addressed  by  Supt.  H.  R.  Patttengill.  The  teachers  were  nvore  than 
])leaj»ed  with  the  work  of  t^e  instrutctors  and  voted  it  to  be  tlie  best  yet 
held  in  Ottawa  county. 

GBXERAL. 

In  the  x^lace  of  issuing  a  manual  I  edited  a  teachera'  column  in  each  of 
live  of  <the  county  papers.  This  proved  to  be  a  means  of  informaitkm  to 
teachers,  patrons,  and  pupils.  The  reading  oipcles  have  been  well 
a'ttended  and  as  usual  a  source  of  usefulness  and  help  to  onr  teadhers. 
Our  as£H)ciations  "have  never  been  so  well  attended,  enthu«ia«tic,  and 
benefl'ciifil  as  those  held  this  year.  I  cannot  be  "too  tihankful  to  my  teach- 
ers for  their  good  will  and  kindness  shown  me  during  my  three  years' 
work  with  them,  and  for  the  confidence  they  place  in  my  suggestions.  I 
am  thankful  to  the  presidents  of  our  associations,  L.  P.  Ernst  and  L.  R. 
Heasly,  for  tlieir  lovalty  to  me  in  mv  efforts  to  improve  the  aBSociations, 
teachers'  meerings,  and  schools  of  this  county. 

Berlin^  Mich. 


PRESQUE  ISLE  CXDUNTY. 
EDWARD  ERSKINE,  Commissioner, 

1  herewith  send  you  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  educa- 
tional matters  in  general  as  they  are  in  my  county. 

SOHOOL-HOUSES  AND  GROUNDS. 

We  Qiave  some  forty  school^houses,  many  of  them  well  constructed 
with  large,  roomy  grounds  enclosed  by  substantial  board  fences;  some 
few  are  made  from  logs,  bu-t  tbey  are  of  the  hewn  variety  and  give  one 
the  general  impression  of  a  progress  in  education  t4iat  none  other  county 
of  this  State  can  excel,  when  we  compare  the  newness  of  the  settlements, 
which  date  back  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  sturdy  pioneer  first 
began  to  €lear  the  primeval  forest.  Our  county  is  largely  settled  by 
those  sturdy,  industrious  men  who  came  from  the  Fatherland  and  carried 
with  them  a  determination  to  erect  a  home  on  this  free  soil ;  with  them 
they  broiight  and  inculcated  that  spirit  of  educational  advancement  that 
the  Germans  aire  noted  .for. 

SOHOOL   VISITATION. 

Our  schools  are  maintained  from  five  to  eight  months  each  year.  I 
have  made  some  80  visits,  and  traveled  many  hundred  miles  in  so  doing; 
and  I  find  the  general  trend  of  education  is  upward.    There  is  a  general 
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iuspiraition  for  progress  all  along  these  scJhool-lines,  better  buildings, 
neater  fixtures,  and  apparatus  for  teaching: 

APPARATUS. 

Most  of  our  schools  are  supplied  with  the  nH>st  improved  school  appli- 
ances, and  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  me  to  be  able  to  report  how  promptly 
our  schools  complied  with  the  «K:hool  law  as  to  the  displaying  of  our 
country's  fLsig.  Every  school  in  the  county  except  one  complied  with  this 
law. 

GENERAL. 

As  to  the  general  sanitary  conditions  of  the  'schools  uuiny  suiggestlon^ 
were  also  given  and  complied  with,  and  general  'hanmony  and  good  will 
prevails  in  all  school  business  in  our  county.  The  wages  paid  our  teaich- 
ers  are  from  f30  to  f40  per  month.  Teachers'  associations  have  pro- 
gressed, reading  circles  have  been  fonned,  and  a  general  progress  towaa'd 
a  <staiidiing  with  our  older  sisters  is  sought  a/ud  deeired.  The  general 
perccntaige  for  teachers'  certificates  has  been  steadily  raised,  until  we 
request  a  standing  of  80  per  cent  for  third  grade,  90  per  cent  for  second 
grade,  amd  95  per  cent  for  first  grade  certificates.  Before  I  close  this  brief 
description  of  our  schools,  I  desire  to  pay  a  tribute  to  our  State  Superin- 
tendent for  helping  us  with  ou>r  county  institute,  which  has  done  mnch 
towards  instilling  into  our  teachers  that  enthusiasm  necessary  for  the 
promotion  and  advancement  of  eduication.  I  then  can  say  our  county  is 
steadily  advancing  onward  and  upward,  but  surely  approac/hing  that  pin- 
nacle whereon  Presque  Isle  will  stand  as  one  of  the  most  progressive 
counties  in  northern  Michigan. 

Rogers  City,  Mich. 


ROSCOMMON    COUNTY. 

E.  G.  PAYNE,  Commissioner, 
READING   CIRCLE. 

Reading  circles  have  failed  here,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience,  loss 
of  time,  and  expense  of  getting  to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting. 

TBA.0HBB8'  AND  PATBONS'  MBBTINQS. 

There  are  none. 

SCHOOL-ROOM   DECORATIONS. 

I  find  nearly  all  scbool-pooms  decorated  with  fiag,  pictures,  flowers, 
etc. 
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SPBOIAL  DAY   OBSBBYANOB. 

Teachers  in  nearly  all  instances  have  same  appropriate  exercises. 

PBOFBSSIONAL  TBAININO. 

We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  two  normal  teachers.  The  teachers 
are  nearly  all  hard  workers  and  studious;  in  fact  they  will  compare  fav- 
orably with  the  same  grade  in  any  other  county. 

LIBBABIBS. 

strictly  speaking  we  have  but  one  district  that  has  a  working  library, 
and  others  that  are  starting  one.  The  majority  of  our  teachers  possess 
libraries  and  know  how  to  use  them.  They  are  yearly  adding  some  choice 
works. 

GBNBBAL. 

Our  graded  school  is  in  a  good  healthy  condition,  and  it  enjoys  the 
attention  of  its  patrons.  The  rural  districts  are,  in  some  instances,  only 
able  to  maintain  a  three  months'  term,  but  are  hiring  a  better  grade 
of  teachers  than  formerly.  Since  our  patrons  are  manifesting  more 
interest  than  heretofore  in  the  work  of  education,  we  hope  and  expect  to 
do  more  satisfactory  work  in  the  future. 

Roscommon^  Mioh. 


SAGINAW    COUNTY. 
OBOROE  A.  WOOLSEY,  CommAsHoner. 

During  the  year' ending  June  30,  1896,  the  schools  of  Saginaw  county 
have  experienced  many  changes  for  the  better.  The  plan  of  hiring  by 
the  year  is  very  general.  Much  new  and  needed  apparatus  has  been 
provided  and  is  being  profitably  used.  The  demand  for  teachers  of 
experience  is  above  the  supply. 

BBADING   CIBGLB. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  way  the  teachers  have  taken  hold 
of  this  work.  The  enrollment  exceeded  200.  We  were  not  loyal  to  the 
course,  however,  as  each  circle  was  allowed  to  substitute  some  other 
second  grade  branch  for  botany.  This  is  the  first  year  in  which  this 
work  was  pushed  systematically.    Credit  was  given  on  theory  and  art. 

TEAOHEBS'  AND  PATBONS'  MEETINGS. 

Two  meetings  of  this  kind  have  been  held,  one  at  CJhesaning  and 
one  at  Merrill.  At  these  institutes  both  teachers  and  patrons  took  part, 
and  much  enthusiasm  was  aroused.    Teachers  from  all  parts  of  the 
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county  attended.  A  teachers'  and  patrons'  association  for  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  and  one  for  the  western  part  were  organized.  The 
appreciation  of  the  teachers  for  a  movement  of  this  kind  was  very 
marked. 

SOHOOL-ROOM   DECORATIONS. 

The  desire  to  decora/te  the  school-poiom  and  make  it  home-like  i«  quite 
general.  In  many  instances  pupils  vie  with  the  teachers  in  an  effort  to 
beautify  the  school-room.  As  a  result  we  have  many  rooms  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  visit.  The  picture  of  Washington  framed  and  decorated  with  flags 
is  quite  common. 

SPBCIAL  DAY   OBSBRVANCB. 

The  observance  of  Arbor  Day  was  very  general  this  year.  Rose 
buiAies^  flowers^  and  trees  of  all  kinds  were  set  out.  Some  hiad  a  flag- 
raising  in  connection  and  made  a  day  of  it.  Quite  a  number  of  Horace 
Mann  trees  were  planted. 

LIBRARIBS. 

A  systematic  movement  is  now  being  made  to  establish  a  nucleus  in 
each  district,  to  which  we  can  add  each  year.  A  few  have  been  purchased 
this  year.  We  are  endeavoring  to  build  up  a  library  sentiment  through 
the  associations. 

GRADB  BXAMINATIONS. 

Two  were  held,  one  in  February  and  one  in  May.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-one  applicants  wrote,  and  sixty-four  were  successful.  For  the 
first  time  the  teachers  did  not  conduct  their  own  examinations.  Thir- 
teen local  examinations  were  held,  conducted  by  teachers  ax>pointed  by 
me.  The  teachers  almost  universally  prefer  this  plan.  A  great  deal 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  patrons  has  been  aroused,  and  some  schools 
brought  into  line  that  had  been  reached  in  no  other  way.  I  hope  to  con- 
duct most  of  the  next  year's  examinations  myself. 

GBNBRAL. 

I  w^ish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  way  the  teachers  of  the  county 
have  assisted  me  in  all  my  plans. 

At  the  institute  last  September  I  introduced  "Welch's  System  of 
Supervision."  Teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons  alike  seemed  to  be  waiting 
and  ready.  This  office  is  now  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  work  in 
nearly  every  school  in  the  county. 

Two  sets  of  county  all  grade  examination  questions  were  sent  out, 
which  have  aided  greatly  in  securing  uniform  graduation. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  push  the  township  rally  plan  thoroughly  this  com- 
ing year. 

SdffinaWj  E.  8.,  Mich. 
11 
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ST.   JOSEPH   COUNTY. 
JOHN  EVERT,  ComnUasioner. 

Oae  thing  the  school  should  do  is  to  create  desires  which  will  cause 
pupils  to  go  higher, — from  grade  to  grade  to  the  high  school,  and  from  the 
high  school  to  college. 

To  determine  in  a  measure  what  the  schools  of  the  county  have  done 
in  this  respect  comparatively  and  as  a  whole,  an  effort  was  made  to  col- 
lect a  few  statistics.  The  following  questions  were  sent  to  the  sui>erin' 
tendents  of  the  village  schools  of  the  county:  1.  What  is  the  total  num- 
ber of  graduates  of  your  school?  2.  Of  these,  how  many  are  from  the 
country?  3.  How  many  of  the  graduates  of  your  school  are  college  grad- 
uates?   4.  Of  these,  how  many  are  from  the  country? 

Prom  the  replies  the  following  facts  have  been  gleaned: 

Three  Rivers  furnishes  the  largest  number  of  graduates,  255;  Wlhite 
Pigeon,  the  next  largest,  192 ;  Bturgie  stands  third  with  151.  Three  Rivers 
heads  the  list  of  graduates  from  the  town  with  200;  Sturgis  stands  second 
with  116;  White  Pigeon  is  third  with  100.  White  Pigeon  has  the  largest 
number  of  graduates  fixwn  the  country,  92;  Three  Rivers,  the  second 
largest  number,  55;  and  Sturgis  has  the  third  largest  number,  36.  White 
Pigeon  has  the  most  college  graduates,  30;  Centreville  is  a  close  second 
with  29;  Sturgis  has  18;  Three  Rivers,  12.  Oentreville  has  the  largest 
number  of  college  graduates  fw>m  the  town,  19;  White  Pigeon  has  17; 
Sturgis,  12;  Three  Rivers,  8.  White  Pigeon  has  13  college  graduates  from 
the  country;  Centreville,  10;  Sturgis,  6;  Three  Rivers,  4.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  high  school  graduates  of  the  Three  Rivers,  Sturgis,  White  Pigeon, 
Centreville,  Mendon,  Colon,  and  Burr  Oak  schools  is  785.  Of  these  625 
are  from  the  town;  257  are  from  the  country;  95  are  college  graduates: 
57  of  the  college  graduates  are  from  the  town  and  38  from  the  country. 
The  per  cent  of  the  Mglh  school  graduates  who  are  college  graduates  is  12. 

One  remarkable  thing  in  connection  with  the  above  is  the  record  of 
Oenterville  in  the  matter  of  the  number  of  her  graduates  who  are  college 
graduates,  the  number  being  29  and  the  per  cent  37.  This  is  over  two 
times  as  large  a  per  cent  as  that  of  the  school  standing  second  in  this 
respect.  Another  remarkable  fact  is  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  college  graduates  found  among  the  graduates  of  the  villiage  schools. 
The  number  is  only  95,  less  than  one  on  an  average  for  every  school  dis- 
trict in  the  county  for  a  period  of  20  to  25  years.  While  comparatively 
few  of  tho-se  who  complete  the  course  of  study  in  the  common  schools 
will  ever  be  college  graduates,  it  seems  that  our  isehools  are  not  doin^ 
what  they  should  do  to  create  a  love  of  learning  'and  a  desire  to  go  higher 
in  an  educational  sense. 

ARITHMETIC. 

In  recent  years  much  has  been  said  about  too  much  time  being  devoted 
to erithimetic  to  the  neglect  of  other  studies.  This  may  be  true  as  a  rule; 
but  in  our  county,  judged  by  results,  it  is  not  true.  The  examination  test 
indioates  that  teachers  and  pupils  are  weaker  in  this  subject  than  in  any 
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of  tbe  other  common  branches.  Experienced  teachers,  hig'h  school  grad- 
uates, and  graduates  of  the  district  sdhools,  at  the  examinations  almost 
invariably  ^tsad  lowest  in  arithmetic.  Processes  seem  to  be  fairly  well 
mastered,  l^vst  there  is  manifested  a  decided  weakness  in  the  ability  to 
think.  After  a  jmpdl  has  completed  a  coarse  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry  in  any  of  oar  high  schools,  it  seems  that  he  should  be  able  to 
pass  a  good  examination  in  the  first  named  sabject.  However,  the  aver- 
age (high  school  gradaate  coming  before  the  Board  of  Examiners  daring 
the  feurt  three  years  has  not  been  able  to  do  this.  The  time  available  for 
arithmetic  in  oar  courses  of  study,  it  is  believed  might  be  used  to  reach 
greatly  improved  results.  More  vigorous,  vital  teaching  is  needed, — 
teaidiing  that  will  not  only  train  the  memory,  but  will  develop  the  power 
of  self-reliainoe  and  the  ability  to  think. 

BeHeving  that  the  time  has  come  for  better  work  in  arithmetic  in  St. 
Joseph  county,  and  as  a  means  to  that  end,  I  have  recommended  that 
intellectual  arithmetic  be  taught  by  means  of  a  separate  texit-book  to 
sevens  ajnd  eig«hth  grade  pupils  in  every  school  in  the  county.  If  prop- 
erly taught,  it  will  no  doubt  result  in  increased  accuracy  and  rapidity  in 
aritbimetical  operations,  better  memory,  quickness  of  mental  grasp,  the 
development  of  the  power  of  concentration,  and  the  ability  to  think.  The 
reason  for  recommending  a  separate  text-book  is  that  without  it  very 
little,  if  any,  attention  will  be  given  to  the  subject,  as  experience  has 
proved. 

TBACHBRS'    MEETINGS. 

During  the  year  one  'Inspiration  institute,"  one  county  association 
meeting,  and  about  forty  local  township  meetings  were  held. 

The  inspimtion  institute  was  held  at  S^turgis  in  February,  and  took 
the  place  of  the  regular  summer  institute.  The  insti*uction  was  excellent, 
the  attendaince  was  the  best  we  have  ever  ha.d,  and  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  manifested  could  not  well  have  been  grea.ter.  The  meeting 
of  the  -county  association  was  mairked  by  good  attendance,  carefully  pre- 
pared papers,  and  interesting  discussions. 

The  work  of  the  townsJiip  institutes  was  carried  forward  during  the 
year  in  a  gratifying  manner.  In  some  of  the  townships  a  marked 
increase  in  attendance  and  interest  was  manifested,  while  in  most  of  the 
remaining  townships  the  work  was  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  last  year. 
One  new  feature  of  the  work  of  the  year  just  closed  was  the  "exhibit" 
feature,  whereby  the  written  work,  drawing,  majp-drawing,  etc.,  of  the 
different  sdhools  was  exhibited  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  teachers, 
pupils,  school  officers,  and  patrons.  The  ends  desired  to  be  reached  by 
this  means  are  care  and  neatness  in  general,  and  an  increase  in  the 
amount  and  an  improvement  in  the  character  of  this  kind  of  work.  The 
work  of  the  township  institutes  deserves  to  be  strengthened  and 
encouraged  in  every  way  possible,  for  in  them  we  have  an  effective  means 
for  tbe  professional  improvement  of  teachers;  and  this  is  but  another 
name  for  better  schools  and  better  opportunities  for  our  children. 

AIM  AND  MEANS. 

General  improvement  has  been  the  aim  throughout  the  year  in  county 
educational  work.  Among  the  means  to  that  end  which  have  been  kept 
in  view  are  the  following:    improvement  of  teachers,  thoroughness  in 
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studies,  good  discipline,  good  morals,  oaref  ul  adherence  to  the  plan  of  the 
oniform  course  of  study,  encouragement  of  pupils  to  complete  siaid  course 
and  secure  diplomat,  graduating  exercises  in  district  schools,  employ- 
ment of  teachers  for  long  periods,  teachers'  institutes,  uniformity  of  text- 
books, school  libraries,  care  of  school  property,  cooperation  of  parents, 
improvement  of  school-rooms,  out-buildings,  and  grounds,  and  efiforts 
looking  forward  to  the  encouragement  of  a  spirit  of  enthuf^jasm. 

BLANK  RBPORTS. 

I  have  used  the  report  blanks  which  are  to  follow  during  the  year,  and 
have  found  them  helpful.  No  further  explanation  is  necessary,  I  tliink, 
as  they  explain  themselves. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL  REPORT. 

(To  be  sent  to  the  commisysioner  at  the  close  of  each  term.) 

Township 

No.  of  district 

Date 

Name  of  teacher 

When  term  began 

When  it  ended 

Number  of  teachers'  meetings  attended  during  the  term 

Number  of  township  institutes  attended Number  of  pupil®  to 

complete  the  course  of  «tudy  this  year Are  you  studying 

Ijhe  State  Reading  Circle  books? What  have  you  con- 
tributed towards  the  township  institute  "school  exhibits?" 


How  many  of  your  pupils  have  taken  part  in  the  township  institute  "con- 
tests"?  How  many  "contests"  have  they  participated  in? 

Do  you  expect  to  have  promotion  exercises  tiliis  yeair? Grad- 
uating exercises? How  many  will  complete  the  course? 

Have  you  preserved  your  examination  papers? 

Work  in  penmanship? Language  tablet  work? Num- 
ber of  written  examiniations  during  the  term? Whole  number 

of  examination  pai)ers  during  the  term? 

What  have  you  done  towards  uniformity  of  text-books? 

Are  the  text-books  as  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Examiners? 

State  fully  what  you  ai'e  doing  in  the  matter  of  "reviews." 


Has  the  school  a  library? 

How  many  volumes? 

How  many  books  wei-e  added  to  the  library  the  pi-esent  term? 


Has  the  school  a  flag? 

Maps? (flol>e? Dictionary? 
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Beading  obart? 

Nniaber  of  oopy-booke  in  uae  in  the  school? 

Average  number  of  pages  written  by  pupils  in  copy-books  during  the 

term?  

Has  the  sohiool  a  library  case? 

Tineiukip  Institute  report,  to  be  lent  to  OommUetoner  at  eloee  of  eaeh  In^ttute. 


Ewort. 

BwDmrb. 

BMntwr 

P«t  pffioe    ad- 
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SANILAC  COUNTY. 
H.  A.  MACKLEM«  Commissioner, 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  work  done  by  the  commissioner  of 
Sanilajc  county  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1896 : 

1.  Number  of  schools  visited 142 

2.  Num;ber  visited  twice 92 

3.  Number  of  schools  graded  according  to  the  &tate  Normal 43 

4.  Number  of  dictionaries  put  in  sdhoals 19 

5.  Number  of  globes 11 

6.  Number  of  maps " 53 

7.  Num'ber  of  flags 37 

8.  Numiber  of  county  teachers'  associations 6 

9.  Num'ber  of  teachers  attending  same 375 

10.  Number  of  township  teachers'  meetings 2 

11.  Number  of  teachers  attending  same 81 

12.  Numiber  of  teachers  belonging  to  reading  circle 82 

13.  Number  of  pupils  taking  eighth  grade  examiuiation 54 

We  think  we  have  succeeded  during  the  past  year  in  putting  our 
schools  in  a  much  better  ^hape  than  they  were  before,  and  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  better  work  the  coming  year. 

A  few  of  our  teachers  may  not  be  up  to  the  standard,  but  a  greater 
majority  of  them  are  wide-awake,  energetic,  and  progressive. 

Marlette,  Mich. 


SCHOOLCRAFT   COUNTY. 

J.  A.  CHISHOLM,  Oommisaioner. 

In  submitting  this  report  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  schools  of 
this  county  are  making  good  progress. 

ORADINQ  OF  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  given  much  attention  to  the  gnading  of  the  district  scihools, 
and  in  this  the  teachers  have  dheerfully  oodperated  with  us.  In  all  the 
schools  of  the  county  may  be  found  Weldh's  classlflcation  register,  the 
State  Manual  for  district  schools,  and  other  helpful  aids  to  teachers  in 
grading  and  classifying  the  schools.  The  system  is  a  success  and  meets 
with  little  opposition.  Public  sentiment  is  tending  in  the  right  direetioiDy 
many  of  the  schools  are  now  supplied  with  teachers  from  the  *hlglher  inati- 
tutloQS  of  learning,  and  a  gradual  improvement  may  be  noted. 
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SCHOOL   VISITATION. 

Eaoh  of  the  sohools  >has  been  yisited  by  me  in  person — some  of  ttaem 
twice — cuod  in  the  majority  of  eases  I  found  the  teadhers  entbnsiastio  and 
intereeted  in  the  work,  and  ready  to  adopt  euggestionB. 

INSTITUTE. 

The  last  institate  was  the  miost  <sa<ooe8sfnl  ever  held  in  the  oonnty. 
Prof.  Bankin  proved  himself  an  efBdent  conductor,  and  every  iteaoher  ^ 
the  coumtyy  except  two,  was  in  attendianoe.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  each  retnmed  to  the  work  with  new  zeal,  and  fresh  interest  and 

en«nsy- 

PATRIOTISM. 

Our  teachers  and  patrons  are  realizing  more  and  more  the  need  of 
iiistllling  into  the  minds  of  the  youth  patriotic  sentiment  and  true  Amer- 
iciinism.  The  floating  of  "Old  Glory"  over  our  school-houses  is  not  suffi- 
cient. The  duties  of  citizenship  and  the  responsibilities  of  a  representa- 
tive government  should  be  taught  in  every  school.  Our  teachers  are 
very  helpful,  and  respond  cheerfully  to  the  request  of  striving  to  raise 
funds  for  a  school  flag  and  giving  patriotic  instruction  in  the  schools. 

LIBRARIES. 

Ab  the  library  is  the  student's  workstbop,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its 
favor.  A  student  who  leaves  school  with  the  reading  habit  is  bound  to 
progress.  In  no  other  place  can  this  habit  be  better  <tostered  than  in  the 
library,  wihere  !he  is  privileged  to  commune  with  the  master  minds  of 
great  authors.  As  yet  our  libraries  are  not  very  extensive,  but  every 
effort  is  being  put  forth  to  build  up  this  very  essential  part  of  our  educa- 
tional system. 

Beney,  Mich. 


SHIAWASSEE  COUNTY. 
E.  D.  DIMOND,  Commissioner. 

READING   CIRCLE. 

We  have  done  but  little  work  with  reading  circle  during  the  year. 

SCHOOL-ROOM   DECORATIONS. 

Many  teacbers  of  the  county  are  giving  special  attention  to  this  matter. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

The  professional  preparation  of  our  teachers  is  rapidly  improving.  My 
effort  has  been  to  show  the  teachers  the  need  of  knowing  how  to  do  their 
work. 
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LIBRABIB8. 

Some  interest  iB  taken  in  our  schools  in  librairies.  Several  liave  been 
establifidied  and  the  good  work  ifi  going  on. 

GBNBRAL. 

The  adhool  interest  in  general  is  good.  Many  of  the  districts  now  hire 
their  teachers  by  the  year.  The  schools  are  well  classified  and  graded.  I 
have  given  a  larger  amount  of  time  this  year  to  1st,  2d,  and  3d  grade 
work,  and  am  confident  that  we  are  having  better  work  done  in  these 
grades  than  before.    Our  teachers'  meetings  are  well  attended. 

Corunnay  Mioh. 


TUSCOLA  COUNTY. 
T.  J.  REAVE Y,  Commissioner. 

READING   CIRCLE. 

About  all  the  teacJiers  employed  in  the  county  are  members  of  the 
Michigan  Teachers'  Reading  Circle.  The  county  is  divided  into  five  dis- 
tricts. Each  district  holds  a  meeting  once  a  month  at  which  the  work  of 
the  month  is  reviewed  and  discussed,  besides  a  literary  program  is  pro- 
vided consisting  of  pai)ers  on  general  educational  topics,  together  with 
music  and  other  exercises.  In  cases  where  it  is  not  convenient  for  teax;h- 
ers  to  attend  tihe  meetings  of  a  circle,  they  take  up  the  work  at  home  and 
report  to  me  on  the  que»tlonjs  sent  out.  A  good  many  »have  taken  up  the 
work  in  this  way  during  the  year.  Aside  from  the  monthly  meetings  of 
the  reading  circles  and  the  four  meetings  of  the  county  association,  no 
special  meetings  have  been  held ;  but  next  year  we  are  planning  to  have 
district  and  towngAiip  meetings  in  addition. 

SCHOOL-ROOM   DECORATIONS. 

In  regard  to  deconations,  a  large  per  cent,  all  the  best  school-rooms  of 
the  county,  are  nicely  decorated  with  chain  work,  pictures,  evergreens, 
mottoes,  flags,  and  samples  of  drawing. 

SPECIAL  DAY   OBSERVANCE. 

Arbor  Day,  Decoration  Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  and  Thanksgiving 
were  generally  observed  with  appropriate  exercises.  For  Arbor  I>€ty 
a  circular  wa«  sent  out  and,  as  a  result,  nearly  every  school  ground  haa  a 
nice  row  of  trees  set  out,  while  many  have  tasty  flower  beds  and  vines. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

Many  of  our  teiachers  are  dropping  out  to  take  a  course  at  the  State 
Normal  or  some  college,  and  are  coming  back  to  give  the  schools  the 
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benefit  of  8u«cli  a  tradBing,  while  at  every  examinatioa  the  nimiiber  of 
applicants  for  first  and  aeoond  grade  certificates  is  increasing. 

LIBRARIBS. 

A  fair  proportion  of  our  schools  are  supplied  with  well  selected 
KbrarieSy  and  more  are  being  added  every  term.  We  mean  to  keep  on 
until  every  district  is  supplied. 

GBNBRAL. 

In  general  I  can  safely  say  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  county 
have  the  schools  been  managed  by  more  earnest,  better  qualified,  or  more 
progressive  teachers  than  at  the  present;  never  before  has  such  sys- 
tematic, thorough,  and  practical  work  been  done  as  now.  Where  a  few 
years  ago  existed  the  worst  kind  of  a  sectional  fight,  jealousy,  and  di<h 
cord,  almost  perfect  harmony  now  prevails,  together  With  a  live,  progres- 
sive, and  earnest  school  sentiment. 

CarOy  Mich. 


VAN  BUREN  COUNTY. 

J.  A.  O'LEARY,  CommiasUmer. 

TBACHEBS'   AND  PATBONS'   MEETINGS. 

No  one  thing  has  done  more  toward  arousing  a  sleeping  public  inteirest 
in  our  common  schools  than  has  been  accomplished  by  means  of  these 
mfeetings.  We  have  held  half  a  dozen  during  the  year  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  <x)unty.  At  these  meetings  the  house  was  always  crowded, 
the  discussions  lively,  and  the  time  too  brief  to  permit  of  more  than 
limited  consideration  of  the  snbjeots.  A  greater  number  of  meetings 
will  be  planned  for  the  ensuing  year. 

SGHOOL-ROOM   DECORATIONS. 

While  in  some  ctohools  tihe  principal  decorations  may  consist  of  danger- 
ously suspended  patches  of  plia<Ater  and  feetoons  of  cobwebs,  principally 
through  the  efforts  of  the  untiring  teac?her  many  of  the  rooms  have 
passed  through  a  state  of  transformation  and  now  appear  as  proof  that 
many  a  teaoher  believes  in  bettering  the  evwyday  surroundings  of  the 
pupil.  There  are  many  attractive  school-rooms,  made  so  by  the  Ameri- 
can flag  tastefully  draped,  pictures,  bought  and  borrowed,  home-made 
maps,  diarts,  mottoes,  etc. 

SPECIAL  DAY   OBSBRVANGB. 

The  observance  of  special  days  and  the  teaching  of  patriotism  go  hand 
in  hand.    It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  nearly  every  school  in  the  county 
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bBM  at  aome  time  daring  the  year  cairried  ou/t  a  program  in  coonmemora- 
tian  of  aome  author  or  some  event  of  importance.  Many  of  the  paitrona 
have  attended  theae  exerdsee,  'vMch  (have  been  the  meaofi  of  not  only 
cultivating  a  love  for  country  and  a  tliirat  for  a  closer  axMjuaintance  wili 
the  great  aiutihors,  but  Ihave  served  as  a  means  of  drawing  i^atitons, 
teacher,  and  pupils  nearer  to  eaoh  other. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

The  past  year  the  reading  circle  work  was  done  mostly  by  the  individ- 
ual teacher.  There  were  a  few  organized  circles  and  considerable  inter- 
est shown.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ensuing  year  will  see  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Hhose  interested  in  this  very  important  line  of  the 
teaoher's  professional  work.  Nearly  three  hundred  copies  of  the  different 
school  journals  are  read  by  the  teachers  of  the  county.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  state  that  the  Moderator  leads. 

Our  Icng  summer  institutes,  held  for  some  years  paat,  have  certainly 
done  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  force.  The  one  "held  last 
July  and  August  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  preceding  ones,  and  the 
professional  instruction  given  had  much  to  do  with  the  most  excellent 
showing  made  by  the  younger  class  of  teaohers  during  the  year  just 
closed. 

Our  teachers,  realizing  that  the  educational  world  does  move  and  that 
the  teacher  who  will  not  keep  up  with  the  procession  must  give  way  to 
some  one  willing  to  qualify  for  better  teaching,  are  alive  to  the  necessities 
and  requirements  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  school  law  relative  to  pro- 
fessional improvement.  Within  the  year  two  first  grade  and  thirty- 
seven  second  grade  certificates  have  been  granted.  There  are  in  force  in 
the  county,  six  State,  thirteen  normal  and  college,  six  first  grade,  and 
over  sixty  second  grade  certificates, — a  twice  better  showing  than  three 
years  ago.  Each  year  Van  Buren  sends  her  quota  of  recruits  to  the 
Normal  and  other  schools  offering  advantages  to  those  desiring  to  perfect 
themselves  in  their  chosen  profession.  May  the  day  be  not  far  diatant 
when  a  certificate  to  teadh  in  the  schools  of  Michigan  shall  be  issued  to 
such  only  as  have  had,  in  addition  to  the  requisite  academic  work,  at 
leaat  a  preparatory  course  in  the  science  and  principles  of  teaching. 

LIBRABIBS. 

The  good  work  still  goes  on.  While  we  have  not  succeeded  in  placing 
a  library  in  every  school,  much  has  been  done  along  that  line  and  more 
than  one-half  the  schools  'have  a  start.  In  some  districts  money  has  been 
voted  for  such  purpose;  but  in  most  cases,  whatever  has  been  done  muat 
be  credited  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  an  energetic  and  earnest  teacher, 
who  by  socials,  entertainments,  etc.,  managed  to  lay  by  a  few  dollara  for 
the  purchase  of  books.  Those  districts  having  libraries  are  pleased  with 
them,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  district  will  be  supplied. 

OBNBRAL. 

One  hundred  forty  wrote  the  eighth  grade  examination;  eighty-nine 
received  diplomas.  Most  of  the  directors  have  obeyed  the  law  with 
reference  to  the  purchase  of  a  flag  and  school-room  appendages,  and  a 
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large  majority  of  the  aohoote  are  well  BUipplied  with  the  necessary  helps. 
The  school  year  jnst  ended  has  been  a  moet  prospemas  one  in  edncational 
affaire,  end  all  signs  indicate  an  era  of  continued  prosperity. 

Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


WASHTENAW  COUNTY. 
W.  W.  WEDEMYER,  Commissioner. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  mebtinqs. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  aronse  wider  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
teachers'  association  of  tlie  county.  The  meetings  held  during  the  past 
year  have  been  largely  attended  and  productive  of  much  good.  Prof. 
A.  D.  DeWitt  of  Dexter,  has  been  chosen  president  of  the  association  for 
the  coming  year.  Every  effort  will  be  made  under  his  direction  to  extend 
the  influence  of  the  association,  and  to  arouse  renewed  interest  in  its 
work  among  the  teachers  of  the  county.  A  number  of  patrons'  meetings 
have  been  held  in  various  districts.  The  patrons  have  attended  the  flag- 
raisings  and  other  public  exercises  of  the  sdhools,  and  have  generally 
shown  an  earnest  interest  in  school  work.  The  commissioner  has 
attended  as  many  of  the  public  exercises  of  the  schools  of  the  county  as 
lay  in  his  power,  and  has  endeavored  to  arouise  the  interest  of  the  patrons 
in  the  schools. 

rbadinq  cibclb. 

&ome  work  in  this  line  has  been  done  by  the  teaehere  with  good  results. 
All  teacihers  are  urged  to  do  as  much  work  as  possible  in  the  line  of 
advanced  reading,  and  to  k^ep  up  witJh  the  edu'cational  thought  of  the 
times,  as  well  as  to  study  general  literature  and  current  history. 

SGHOOL-ROOM   DBGORATIONS. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  interest  shown  by  most  teach- 
ers in  the  matter  of  decorating  their  school-roomis.  Many  old  school- 
bouses  have  been  made  cozy  and  home-like  by  bright  and  active  teachers. 
This  is  not  saying  that  there  is  not  room  tor  improvement  in  this  line  in 
many  of  the  schools  of  the  county,  but  in  general  not  much  fault  can  be 
found  with  the  teachers  of  this  county  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

SPECIAL   DAY  OBSBBVANCB. 

Arbor  Day,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Waishington's  Birthday,  and  other 
special  days  are  celebrated  in  many  of  tbe  schools  by  special  exercises. 
These  are  encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  comn^ioner  attends 
exercises  of  this  kind  whenever  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  so. 
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PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING. 

Many  of  the  teachers  in  this  county  have  received  pTepairatioai  for  their 
work  at  the  State  Normal  SdhooL  Others  have  attended  summer  schools 
and  normal  schools  other  thian  the  State  Normal. 

INSTITUTE. 

The  injstitute  held  last  summer  was  very  successful  in  every  way. 
Thanks  a»re  due  to  the  excellent  conductor,  Prof.  E.  L.  Briggs,  and  to  his 
able  assistants.  Prof.  M.  A.  Whitney  and  Miss  Ada  V.  Harris,  for  the 
earnest  interest  that  they  manifested  in  their  work.  Sux>erintendent 
Pattengill  was  also  kind  enough  to  be  present  on  the  closing  day  and 
address  the  teachers.  He  hias  visited  Waslhtenaw  a  number  of  times  dur* 
ing  the  year,  and  has  always  received  a  hearty  velcome. 

LIBRARIES. 

A  forward  step  has  been  taken  in  the  matter  of  providing  the  district 
schools  with  good  libraries.  The  Fair  Associa^on  offered  premiums  in 
this  line,  thus  starting  the  movement  in  those  schools  that  were  lucky 
enough  to  secure  the  prizes  offered.  Socials  (have  been  held  in  many 
school  districts,  to  raise  money  for  the  library  fund.  The  work  has  been 
pushed  forward  in  various  ways,  generally  with  success,  so  that  many 
schools  now  have  good  libraries,  or  have  at  least  made  a  good  start 
towards  eecurimg  them. 

GENERAL. 

A  sdhtool  exhibit  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  oounty  Fair  last  falh 
Sdhool  Day  was  observed  with  appropriate  exercises,  Hon.  H.  E.  Patten- 
gill, Prof.  M.  A.  Whitney,  and  Ex-Ocwnmlssioner  M.  J.  Oavanaug'h  being 
among  the  speakers.  There  was  a  large  representation  of  scholars  and 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  county.  The  schools  are  generally  well 
graded,  though  of  course  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  many  dis- 
tricts. Miany  scholars  took  the  eighth  grade  examinations,  a  large  per- 
centage of  them  writing  excellent  papers.  Effort  has  beeu  made  to  have 
all  the  schools  supplied  with  suitable  apparatus,  generally  with  success,, 
though  by  no  means  always  so.  There  is  much  room  for  improvement 
in  the  schools  of  the  county.  Yet  I  do  not  feel  discouraged,  especially 
when  I  <;ompare  the  present  condition  of  district  schools  with  their  con- 
dition when  the  work  of  gri4<^ing  them  was  first  begun.  The  work  of  late 
years  has  became  more  definite  and  more  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
There  is  a  growing  uniformity  in  all  sdhool  work;  and,  above  all,  there  is 
increased  incentive  to  the  pupil  to  advance.  I  fully  appreciate  the  faults 
of  omission  and  com-mission  in  my  work,  but  trust  that  my  efforts  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  schools  of  Washtenaw  county  have  not  been 
entirely  in  vain. 

Aim  Arbor,  Mich, 
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WAYNE  COUNTY. 
T.  DALE  COOKE,  CommissUmer. 

RBADINO   CIRGLB. 

Some  effort  bas  been  mode  during  the  year  to  liave  the  teadiers  do  the 
w<Hrk  of  the  reading  circle,  and  forty-five  have  enrolled.  Many  teachers 
find  the  Bay  View  Beading  Circle  course  more  attractive  and  follow  it 
More  and  systematic  work  migiht  have  been  done  had  the  commissioner 
done  his  full  duty  in  organizing  circles,  sending  out  questions,  examining 
man^uscriptSy  etc.,  etc.  He  expects,  (however,  to  make  a  big  improvement 
along  thifi  line  in  the  coming  year. 

teachers'  and  patrons'  meetings. 

Batorday  has  always  been  office  dja>y,  and  smce  it  is  certain  that  the 
closing  of  the  office  on  that  day  would  cause  considerable  inconvenience 
and  complaint  among  teachers  and  school  officers,  it  has  hardly  seemed 
expedient  to  bold  iotcnship  meetings  for  teachers  and  patrons.  The 
advisability  of  such  meetings  is  conceded,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
get  the  i>eople  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  teachers'  asso- 
ciation, four  of  wOiioh  are  held  each  year.  .The  way  they  responded  was 
quite  gratifying. 

SOHOOL-ROOM   DECORATIONS. 

Majny  teachers  have  an  eye  for  beauty  and  evidently  ti*y  against  many 
obstacles  to  make  their  school-rooms  pleasant  fV>r  the  children.  There 
are  some  sdhool-rooms  which  are  hardly  fit  habitations  for  pigs  and 
chickens,  which  could  be  made  attractive  by  a  little  effort.  The  careless 
teachers  have  been  urged  to  dio  something  to  make  their  school-rooms 
brighter  and  more  cheerful,  but  all  have  not  heeded — ^for  one  room  visited 
in  November  and  again  in  June  had  the  same  (and  more)  cobwebs,  the 
same  zig-zag,  wobbly  stove  pipe,  the  same  skewiaw  curtains,  and  "dad's 
breeches"  still  doing  service  as  window  glass.  These  and  other  marks 
showed  that  the  teacher  had  not  heeded  the  suggestions  given  on  the 
first  visit.    Happily  such  people  are  .e^hort-lived — ^as  teachers. 

SPECIAL  DAY   OBSERVANCE. 

A  fair  proportion  of  the  schools  have  from  one  to  a  'half-dozen  special 
day  exercises  during  the  year,  and  the  plan  of  having  such  exercises  is  on 
the  increase. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

But  few  of  the  district  school  teachers  'have  had  the  advamtage  of  pro- 
fessional training,  but  there  are  a  goodly  number  who  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  improve  themselves.  This  is  shown  by  the  large 
aittendance  at  the  institutes.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  county  are 
attending  the  summer  school  at  Flat  Bock — the  first  one  held  in  this 
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county — which  aims  to  give  some  professional  in^traetioti  along  with  the 
cramming  for  certificates. 

LIBRARIES. 

All  the  graded  schools  and  a  few  oi  the  district  sch'ools  have  ex-cellent 
school  libraries.  School  officers  are  fast  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  their 
schools  4»honld  have  better  libraries,  and  the  old  worn-out  and  worthless 
books  in  the  district  library  are  being  boxed  up  and  stored  in  the  attic, 
while  teacher  and  school  officers  are  looking  up  catalogs  preparatory 
to  buying  new  books.  Many  books  have  been  bought  with  money  raised 
by  socials,  but  in  the  year  to  come  more  money  will  be  spent  for  library 
purposes  than  ever  before. 

GENERAL. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  pardonable  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
things  which  the  commissioner  has  made  considerable  eflPort  to  improve. 

1.  Every  school,  except  three  or  flour  which  were  closed  at  the  time 
of  visit,  have  been  personally  visited  by  the  commissianer — something 
never  before  accompli^ed.  No  particular  good  may  have  been  done  in 
some  of  these  visits,  but  pupils,  teachers,  and  patrons  were  pleased  to 
know  that  at  last  Wayne  county  had  a  commissioner  "who  had  the  dis- 
position to  at  least  get  around  and  '.see*  the  schools." 

2.  All  the  schools  were  this  year  supplied  with  the  State  Manual  and 
a  classification  record  or  register.  Teachers  have  heretofore  given  the 
manual  but  little  thought,  only  because  it  had  not  been  placed  in  their 
hands  with  iQstru>ctio(ns  to  follow.  This  year  it  has  been  a  boon  to  many 
teachers,  helping  the  younger  ones  over  many  desponding  places  and 
opening  up  the  way  that  they  should  go.  Many  older  teachers  were  glad 
to  have  the  manual,  when  its  many  points  of  usefulness  and  helpfulness 
were  pointed  out  to  them.  Even  those  teachers  who  have  been  care- 
fully following  the  Detroit  schools  found  the  manual  a  great  help.  As 
yet  no  teacher  has  raised  an  objection  to  using  it,  but  nearly  all  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  try  to  grade  their  schools,  and  turned  to  it 
with  a  will;  and  all  report  more  success  than  they  had  hoped  for  in  view 
of  the  obstacles  they  thought  they  saw  ahead. 

3.  Heretofore  about  one  teacher  in  twenty-five  has  made  an  effort 
to  keep  up  the  grade  register; but  this  year  a  Welches  Classification  Regis- 
ter was  placed  in  every  district  school,  and  every  teacher  required  to 
leave  a  complete  report  of  work  done.  That  the  teachers  have  been 
faithful  to  this  duty  is  shown  by  the  reports  returned  to  this  office. 

4.  In  order  to  stimulate  thp  grading  of  the  scliools,  examination  ques- 
tions for  promotion,  in  sealed  envelopes  to  be  opened  on  the  day  of 
examination,  were  sent  to  each  teacher. 

5.  Monthly  report  cards  have  been  furnished  free  of  cost  to  those  who 
wish  to  use  them,  and  all  are  required  to  use  the  promotion  certificates. 

6.  At  eleven  points  in  the  county  8th  grade  examinations  were  held 
May  23,  under  the  charge  of  an  assistant  examiner.  The  papers  were 
sent  to  the  commissioner  and  looked  over  by  the  board  of  examiners. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  applicants  wrote  on  all  or  a  part  of  the 
examination;  47  wrote  the  examination  in  full,  and  11  passed.  Diplomcus 
were  given  to  successful  ones.    This  being  the  first  trial  with  the  man- 
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aal,  grading,  and  examinations,  we  hope  to  show  better   results  next 
jeax. 

These  and  other  schemes  wei'e  adopted  to  induce  and  ooanpel  the 
teachers  to  grade  their  sc^hools.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  miore 
advancement  was  made  along  this  line  than  in  any  previous  yetar  since 
the  publication  of  the  manual.  Nearly  all  teachers  gave  their  hearty 
support  and  KX)opeTatiioin  to  the  grading  and  naidng  the  standard  of  the 
district  schools,  and  the  result  is  more  than  satisfactory. 

As  all  things  cannot  be  accomplished  at  once,  some  necessary  improve- 
ments were  not  undertaken  this  year;  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
of  greater  improvements  next  year,  and  tru«t  that  tihe  Wayne  county 
district  schools  will  soon  be  classed  among  those  counties  that  are 
doing  the  best  work. 

Detraiij  Mich. 


WEXFORD    COUNTY. 
H.  O.  FOXWORTHY.  Commissioner, 

In  making  up  my  reports  laet  year,  I  found  that  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  money  paid  for  keeping  our  schools  bad  been  worse  than  wasted 
ou  account  of  irregular  attendance  or  none  at  all.  I  then  the  first 
thing  directed  my  efforts  to  the  bettering  of  that  fault.  The  teachers, 
school  officers,  and  patrons  of  the  schoolis  worked  with  me;  the  result 
is  a  much  improved  condition  along  that  line. 

SOHOOL-HOUSES  AND   GBOUNDS. 

I  found  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  sc^hool  premises  <so  bad  that  1 
directed  a  circular  letter  to  my  directors  concerning  it.  Most  of  the 
schools  at  once  cleaned  up  the  yards,  and  the  officers  cleaned  up  the  out- 
houses and  repaired  the  fences.  The  teachers  as  a  rule  have  taken  mfuch 
pride  in  decorating  the  school-rooms  withi  historical  pictures;  and  now^ 
with  the  American  ^g  flying  every  suitaible  day,  our  children  are  being 
trained  up  in  an  air  of  American  patriotism.  Many  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils  planted  flower  beds — generally  in  a  square  around  the  flag-pole  — 
and  during  the  summer  term  they  wore  repaid  for  their  labor  by  bright,, 
sweet  flowers  for  several  weeks. 

teachebb'  and  patbons'  meetings. 

Our  institute  was  an  excellent  one.  There  were  sixty-seven  teachers  in 
attendance  who  were  inspired  to  renewed  energy  by  our  splendid 
instructors,  Profs.  Waldo  and  McLaughlin.  We  have  had  two  teach:)rs* 
association  meetings  in  our  county  this  year.  The  association  is  in  good 
working  order.  E.  P.  Oarr,  president;  Geio.  Oatton,  secretary.  We  have 
divided  the  county  into  four  sections  that  expect  to  have  monthly  teach- 
ers' meetings  this  year.    We  have  had  three  school  rallies  this  year  in 
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different  sections  of  the  county,  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons  of  the  schools,  and  have  addressed 
them  upon  topics  calculated  to  improve  our  schools.  So  successful  have 
been  these  rallies  that  they  will  be  kept  up. 

BBADINQ   CIROLB. 

Many  of  my  teachers  are  tiaking  the  r«*ading  circle  work;  all  agree  that 
it  benefits  them. 

QBADINQ. 

We  )have  placed  a  classification  register  in  all  the  schools;  and,  work- 
ing with  the  teachers,  we  have  classified  all  our  schools.  When  a  pupil 
bsk  complefted  the  work,  including  the  eighth  grade,  we  have  regular 

GENBRAL. 

All  in  all,  our  schools  are  doing  well.    Teachers  and  scholars  are  patri- 
otic.   They  love  their  country  and  the  (lag. 
graduation  exercises  and  give  a  diploma. 

Mcmion^  Mich. 


QUESTIONS   FOR    EXAMINATION 
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STATE  AND  CiNTI  CERTIFICATES 


I.  STATE  EXAMINATION  AT  LANSING  AND  PETOSKEY,  JULY,   1896. 

n.  STATE  EXAMINATION  AT  LANSING,  DECEMBER,   1896. 

III.  REGULAR  COUNTY  EXAMINATION,  MARCH,   1896. 

IV.  REGULAR  COUNTY  EXAMINATION,  AUGUST,   1896. 
V.  REGULAR  COUNTY  EXAMINATION,   OCTOBER,   1896. 
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STATE    EXAMINATIONS. 


I.    QUESTIONS    PREPARED    BY    STATE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION    FOR 
EXAMINATIONS  HELD  AT  LANSING  AND  PETOSKEY, 

AUGUST     1896. 

ALOBBBA. 

1.  Dmde  j-^  +  jTTi  by  m  -  n^ 

2.  Reduce  [^^^"ij    to  its  simplest  form. 

d.    Introduce  under  the  radical  signs  the  coefficient  in  the  following : 

a  +  h 


6x  -VK^-"  and  ^  v'^^K 


4.  Rationalize  tiie  denominators  of  L±_l^  and  -^H  -^  ""  ^^^ 

5.  Multiply  8  *ys  by  6  *yj^.  placing  result  in  its  simplest  form. 

6.  Give  rules  for  the  five  preceding  examples. 

7.  Solve  V^^^^  +  ^  V^  =  9. 

8.  What  number  is  that  whose  |  increased  by  3  is  to  its  (  dimished  by  1,  as  6  is  to  2}? 

Solve  as  a  proportion  witbout  reducing  to  the  form  of  an  equation. 

9.  Define  a  pure  also  an  affected  quadratic.     Give  rule  for  solving  an  affected  quad- 

ratic equation. 

10.    Given  j*  -h  5  =    i'TT^  +  8,  to  find  the  values  of  x. 

ABITHMBTIG. 

L    Define  mensuratioif,  line,  parallel,  horizontal,  angle,  perpendicular,  right-angle, 
hypothenuse. 

2.  What  is  the  altitude  of  a  triangle?    Of  a  parallelogram? 

3.  What  is  the  diameter  of  a  sphere  whose  volume  is  150  cu.  ft? 

4.  If  a  3-in.  pipe  fills  a  reservoir  in  16  hours,  how  long  would  it  take  a  4-in.  pipe  to 

fill  it? 

5.  (a)  What  is  compound  interest  and  how  found? 
ib)  What  is  annual  interest  and  how  found? 

^'    Sold  a  bill  of  goods  at  30%  discount  for  30  days  and  5%  off  for  cash,  receiving 
$462.20;  what  was  the  regular  price  of  the  goods? 

7.  A  agreed  to  labor  for  $2.50  per  day,  on  condition  that  he  should  forfeit  50 

cents  every  day  he  was  idle.    At  the  end  of  100  days  he  received  $190.    How 
many  days  was  he  idle? 

8.  Three  men,  A,  B,  and  C^  agreed  to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work.    A  and  B  can 

do  the  work  in  6%  days,  B  and  C  in  12  days,  and  A  and  C  in  ten  davs^;    How 
long  will  it  take  each  separately  to  do  it? 
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0.  If  H  of  84  times  1  be  multiplied  by  },  the  product  divided  bj  ),  the  (quotient  in- 

creaded  by  4|,  and  the  sum  diminished  by  f  of  itself,  what  is  the  remainder? 

10.    If  a  ball  2  inches  in  diameter  weighs  5  pounds,  what  will  be  the  diameter  of 
another  ball  of  the  same  material  that  weighs  78.125  pounds? 

BOTANY. 

1.  What  are  the  essential  parts  of  a  flower?    Describe  each  of  these  parts  fully. 

2.  Make  drawings  of  a  maple  leaf,  locust,  corn  and  horse  chestnut,  and  classify 

each  as  lo  venation,  general  outline,  and  margin.  To  what  general  divisloh,  of 
the  plant  kingdom  does  the  maple  belong?  Tlie  com?  Name  three 
characteristics  of  each  division. 

3.  Name  the  parts  of  plants  tliat  are  used  as  food  for  man  and  give  examples. 

4.  When  is  a  flower  said  to  be  symmetrical?     When  complete?    When  perfect? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  fertiliza.tion?    How  does  it  take  place?    How  are  hybrids 

produced? 

6.  Give  the  general  characters  of  the  crowfoot  family.    Examples? 

7.  What  is  an  herb?    A  shrub?    Describe  a  bulb,  a  tuber. 

8.  In  teaching  botany   how  would  you  proceed  with  the  clas»lfl cation  of  plants? 

Wliat  habit  should  the  study  of  botany  especially  cultivate? 

9.  Define  the  following  terms:   axil,  apetalous,  cyme,  dehiscent,  involucre,  pome, 

rhizoma. 
10.     Name  and  describe  the  more  common  forms  of  stems.     How  Is  a  root  dis- 
tinguished from  a  stem? 

CHEMISTRY 

1.  How  d(K»s  the  volume  of  a  gas  vary  with  pressure?   With  temperature? 

2.  Define  acid  and  alkali.   What  are  salts  and  bases?  Give  by  formula  examples 

of  each. 
8.     What  weight  of  oxygen  can  be  prepared  from  60  grammes  of  KCLOri?    Write  the 
equati(»n  and  explain  it 

4.  In  how  many  and  what  ways  do  molecules  differ?  Define  valency. 

5.  How  does  gold  ocrcur  In  nature?   Silver?   What  recent  discoveries  In  methods 

of  refining  have  cheapened  production? 

6.  What  Is  fennentatlon?   Name  different  kinds. 

7.  Find  the  symbol  of  a  gas  having  the  composition  27.27  per  cent  C;  72.73  per 

cent  O,  and  weighing  1.9712g.  to  the  liter. 

8.  What  elements  can  be  obtained  from  HCL,  NHa  and  HtO  ?    How  can  they  be 

obtained  in  each  case  ? 
'9.    What  Is  an  oxidizing  agent?  A  i-educlng  agent?  Give  examples. 
10.    How  may  sodium  or  barium  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  a  prism?  How  does  the 

light  emitted  by  hot  gases  differ  from  that  emitted  by  solids? 

OIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Name  four  distinct  powers  and  duties  of  the  Senate. 

2.  Describe  the  process  through  which  a  measure  passes  to  become  a  law. 

3.  What  does  the  Constitution  specify  on  making  of  treaties?    On  nomination  and 

appointment  of  federal  officers? 

4.  Name  the  legislative  bodies  by  whose  action  a  citizen  or  resident  of  Michigan 

is  governed. 

5.  Name  two  purposes  of  our  National  Constitution  as  stated  in  the  preamble. 

6.  In  what  cases  has  the  United  States  supreme  court  original  jurisdiction? 

7.  What  persons  are  legal  voters  at  school  meetings,  and  how  are  our  common 

schools  supported? 

8.  Describe  two  methods  of  proposing  amendments  to  our  National  Constitution. 

9.  Distinguish  between  United  States  ministers  and  consuls. 

10.  Show  that  the  town  government  is  in  the  nature  of  a  democracy,  while  that  of 

the  county  is  representative. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.    M^n^iqi^  tl^ree  important  battles  by  which  the  Greeks  gave  a  death  blow  to  Per- 

M^  v^Vb  *4n  Europe. 

'  *  «      »  *.•    »  • 
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2.  Contrast  the  science  and  literature  of  the  ancient  Persians  with  that  of  the 

Babylonians. 

3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  saying,  ''Assyria  and  Egypt  were  the  birth-places 

of  material  civilization,  and  the  Phoenicians  were  its  missionaries."    Is  any 
religious  reference  intended  r 

4.  What  English  poet  became  greatly  interested  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  of 

Modem  Greece,  and  what  was  the  Triple  League  that  helped  to  make  it  an 
independent  kingdom? 

5.  Wnat  Prankish  monarch's  reign  was  likened  to  a  torch  amid  the  darkness  of 

the  Middle  Ages?    Tell  something  of  his  achievements. 

6.  In  what  century  and  under  what  line  of  kings  occurred  the  English  Constitu- 

tional struggle?    How  did  it  terminate? 

7.  What  brought  the  following  into  prominence:     Guy  Fawkes,  John  Bunyan, 

Titus  Gates,  George  Fox,  Charlotte  Corday?    [20  credits.] 

8.  What  did  each  of  these  men  do  to  aid  material  and  intellectual  progress: 

Herschel,  Watts,  Cuvier,  Arkwright,  Fulton?    (20  credits.) 

GEOOBAPHY. 

1.  Mention  three  physical  features  that  have  made  it  possible  for  the  United 

States  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  globe. 

2.  What  is  the  greatest  latitude  a  place  may  have?    The  greatest  longitude? 

Explain  answers. 

3.  Give  three  causes  that  may  produce  marked  differences  in  the  climate  of  places 

having  the  same  latitude. 

4.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  customs  of  Japan?    Gf  China?    What  has  greatly 

Increased  our  knowledge  of  these  countries? 

5.  Describe  the  following  rivers:     Volga,  Lena,  Yukon,  Columbia,  Euphrates. 

6.  m  what  section  of  the  country  do  our  great  tornadoes  generally  originate  and 

why  do  they  usually  occur  in  late  spring  or  early  summer?    Tell  something 
of  the  two  that  wrought  such  havoc  this  year. 

7.  Discuss  Egypt  as  to  extent  and  dependencies;  its  remarkable  valley  and  famous 

ruins;  the  relation  between  it  and  the  British  government,  and  the  recent 
expedition  up  the  Nile. 

8.  Give  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  people  who  inhabit  Mexico,  Newfoundland, 

the  Sahara,  Corea,  Norway. 

9.  Compare  the  continent  of  Europe  with  that  of  Africa  in  outline,  physical  feat- 

ures, and  natural  resources. 
10.    What  products  are  largely  exported  from  the  region  of  which  New  Grleans  is 
the  distributing  port?    Liverpool?    Shanghai?    Montreal?    Buenos   Ayres? 

GEOLOGT. 

1.  What  proofs  are  there  that  soil  is  (liaiiitegnited  rook?  Explanation  of  rock  dis- 

integration. 

2.  Account  for  stratiflcation.  Discuss  glaciers  as  a  goolojjical  agent. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  drift?   How  deej)  are  drift  materials  sometimes  found? 

4.  Given  unnamed  si>eciniens  of  quartz,  feldspar,  limestone,  marble,  and  mica, 

how  would  you  determine  their  classifloation? 

5.  Account  for  metamorphic  rocks. 

6.  Define  the  following  terms  as  used  in  jjeolojry:  joints,  fissures,  faults,  mesozoic, 

delta,  cHjcene,  veins. 

7.  Describe  physical  geography  and  climate  of  the  coaJ  period  aJid  the  mode  of 

accumulation  of  coal. 

8.  When  were  the  Appalachian  mountains  uplifted?   Discuss  sliortly  the  change 

of  life  forms  produced  by  this  revolution. 

9.  What  were  the  highest  vertebrates  during  mesozoic  time?  What  part  of  No-th 

America  was  under  water  during  that  time? 
10.     Discuss  fossils,  their  origin  and  distribution.  Tell  sometliing  of  the  people  who 
first  lnhabite<l  Europe.  ' 
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GEOMETRY. 

1.  (a)  Name  the  geometrical  concepts. 
(6)  Define  geometry- 

2.  Demonstrate:     At  any  point  in  a  straight  line,  one  perpendicular  can  be 

erected  to  the  line,  and  only  one,  which  shall  lie  on  the  same  side  of  the 
line. 

3.  Demonstrate:     Two  parallels  are  everywhere  equally  distant  from  each  other 

and  hence  never  meet. 

4.  Demonstrate:    The  arcs  of  a  circumference  intercepted  by  two  parallels  are 

equal. 

5.  State  correctly  five  propositions  concerning  the  measurement  of  angles. 

6.  State  and  demonstrate  the  Pythagorean  proposition. 

7.  Demonstrate:    At  any  point  in  a  plane  one  perpendicular  can  be  erected  to  the 

plane,  and  only  one. 

8.  Demonstrate:     A  line  which  is  perpendicular  to  one  of  two  parallel  planes,  is 

perpendicular  to  the  other  also. 

9.  Demonstrate:     The  volume  of  a  triangular  pyramid  is  equal  to  one-third  the 

product  of  its  base  and  altitude. 
10.    Demonstrate:     The  opposite  faces  of  a  parallelopiped  are  equal  and  parallel. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Construct  a  sentence  illustrating  the  use  of  wh^e  as  a  relative  adverb;  as  a 

conjunctive  adverb  simply. 

2.  Give  the  construction  of  the  italicized  parts  of  each  of  the  following: 

(a)  Let  the  nation  stand  by  the  school. 

(6)  To  her  years  of  prosperity,  past  and  in  store. 

(c)  It  is  for  him  to  know  what  is  best. 

id)  Make  me  straight,  oh  worthy  muster. 

(e)  It  is  worth  dying  for. 

3.  Give  the  words  or  phrases  corresponding  to  the  following  description: 

(a)  Indicative  past  perfect  of  do, 
(6)  Progressive  form,  present  indicative  of  go. 
(c)  Personal  pronoun,  first  person  plural,  objective. 
id)  Three  chief  co-ordinate  conjunctions, 
(e)  A  compound  relative  pronoun  used  objectively. 

4.  Explain  and  fully  illustrate  the  property  of  voice  in  English  grammar. 

5.  What  four  parts  of  speech  are  used  to  connect  the  parts  of  complex  sentences? 

6.  Illustrate  by  sentences  the  difference  in  use  of  singing  as  a  mere  adjective,  a 

participial  infinitive,  and  a  participle. 

7.  Define    apposition,    predicate    nominative,    preposition,    adverbial    objective, 

refiexive    pronoun,    anticipative    subject,    etymology,    conjugation,  indirect 
object,  defective  verb. 

8.  [20  credits.] 

1.  "In  daily  life  what  distinguishes  the 

2.  master  is  using  those  materials  he  has, 

3.  instead  of  looking  about  for  what  are  more 

4.  renowned  or  for  what  others  have  used  well." 

(a)  Give  reasons  for  the   use  of   comma  after   ?kis,  and  its   omission   after 

renowned. 
(h)  Parse  tohat,  line  1. 
(c)  Parse  using,  line  2. 
id)  What  part  of  speech  is  those,  line  2? 
(c)  Is  has  completed  by  an  object?    If  so,  what  is  it? 
if)  Give  syntax  of  instead,  line  3. 
ig)  Parse  what,  line  3. 
ih)  Parse  for,  line  4. 

9.  Diagram  or  analyze  above  sentence. 

LITERARY   TEST. 

The  examination  in  the  studies  rhetoric,  literature,  penmanship,  reading,  and  one- 
half  of  orthography,  will  consist  of  an  essay  of  not  more  than  3,000,  nor  less  than  3,000 
words,  on  one  of  the  following  topics,  to  be  designated  on  the  day  of  examination: 
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A  review  of  James  Russell  Lowell  and  his  works. 
The  War  of  Independence  (based  on  Fiske*s  History). 

Ben  Hur:  (a^  purpose  of  .the  novel;  (b)  plot;  (c)  principal  characters  briefly  described; 
<d)  literary  style  displayed;  (e)  general  impressions. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

[The  spelling  will  be  marked  on  the  manuscript  of  essay,  and  will  count  one-half 
of  this  examination.] 

1.  Give  a  word  whose  chief  vowel  sound  is  that  of  broad  a;  ot  i  with  a  wave;  of 

Italian  a;  of  short  e;  of  long  o. 

2.  Name  and  state  the  use  of  all  the  diacritical  marks  used  with  consonants. 

3.  State  the  three  fundamental  requisites  of  good  pronunciation,  and  tell  how 

they  may  be  improved. 

4.  Give  five  prefixes  and  five  suffixes,  stating  effect  of  each  upon  the  root. 

5.  Mark  pronunciation  of  the  following:     dynamo,   franchise,   purity,   hostile, 

won't,  rumor,  institute,  program,  orifice,  Gogebic. 

PHTSIOS. 

1.  Given  three  balls;  the  first  weighs  6  lbs.  and  is  25  ft  distant  from  the  third; 

the  second  weighs  9  lbs.  and  is  60  ft.  distant  from  the  third,    (a)  Which 
exerts  the  greater  force  upon  the  third?    (ft)  How  many  times  as  great? 

2.  A  ball  thrown  downward  with  a  velocity  of  35  ft.  per  second  reaches  the  earth 

in  12%  seconds,    (a)  How  fftr  has  it  moved?    (ft)  What  is  its  final  velocity? 

3.  Find  the  length  of  a  pendulum  that  will  vibrate  6  times  in  4  seconds. 

4.  (a)  State  fully  and  clearly  the  difTerence  between  kinetic  and  potential  energy. 
ih)  Illustrate  the  same  by  the  pendulum. 

6.  In  one  pan  of  a  false  balance  a  roll  of  butter  weighs  1  lb.  9  oz.;  in  the  other, 

2  lbs.  4  oz.    Find  the  true  weight 

6.  A  power  of  70  pounds  on  a  wheel  whose  diameter  is  10  feet,  balances  300  pounds 

on  the  axle.    Give  the  diameter  of  the  axle. 

7.  What  is  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  a  conical  vessel  4  feet  high  filled  with 

water,  the  base  being  20  inches  in  diameter? 
3.    How  high  could  a  liquid  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.35  be  raised  by  a  lifting- 
pump,  when  the  barometer  stands  29.5  inches? 
9.     (a)  A  minute  after  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar,  a  second  and  feebler  spark 
may  generally  be  obtained.    Bxplain. 
(d)  State  two  uses  of  lightning-rods. 
10.    What  are  the  latest  discoveries  in  electricity?    Explain. 

PHTSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

1.  What  are  the  uses  of  bones?  Name  and  locate  a  bone  illustrating  each  use. 

2.  Define  the  following  terms  as  used  in  physiology:  aorta,  axiUa,  caloric,  carti- 

lage, clavicle,  contagion,  gland,  ileum,  iris,  jejunum,  nervousness,  papillae, 
perioeteum,  clot 

3.  Describe  changes  of  blood  which  occur  In  the  lungs.  Describe  changes  which 

occur  there  in  respired  air. 

4.  State  the  relation  which  muscles  bear  to  nerves.  What  do  nerve  cells  generate, 

receive,  and  impart? 

5.  Discuss  the  parts  of  the  brain  and  give  their  respective  functions. 

6.  Define  habit  and  discuss  its  importance  from  a  physiological  standpoint.  What 

is  the  action  of  tobacco,  taken  as  a  habit? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  "catching  cold?"  How  prevent  and  how  remedy? 

8.  Why  is  ventilation  important?   Define  disinfectants,  absorbents.    Give  exam- 

ples. 

9.  If  a  piece  of  fat  Is  eaten,  through  what  parts  of  the  alimentary  tract  does  it 

pass,  what  fiuids  does  it  meet,  how  does  its  nutritive  portion  reach  the  blood/ 
and  what  is  the  efl^ect  on  the  blood? 
10.    What  is  disease?  Mention  some  of  the  physiological  efl-ects  of  alcohol. 
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SCHOOL    LAW. 

1.  Of  what  State  boards  is  the  State  Superintendent  a  member? 

2.  What  pupils  of  school  age  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory 

school  law? 

3.  What  is  the  one-mill  tax  and  how  raised? 

4.  Who  has  the  authority  to  admit  or  exclude  public  meetings  from  the  school- 

house,  the  school  board  or  the  voters? 

5.  Have  the  voters  of    the  district  board  the  authority  to  admit  non-resident 

pupils?    Why? 

6.  If  a  vote  is  not  taken  by  ballot,  how  may  voters  be  .challenged  i 

7.  On  what  dates  are  the  two  optional  regular  examinations  for  county  certificates 

held? 

8.  Must  city  teachers  be  legally    qualified?    How    examined?    Are    any    cities 

exempt  from  this  examination? 

9.  Can  a  teacher  contract  legally  with  a  school  board  for  two  or  three  years? 

Give  reasons. 
10.    Do  we  need  any  new  school  laws  from  the  next  legislature?    What?    Why? 

THEORY   AND  ART. 

1.  State  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  History  of  Education.    What  histories  of 

Education  have  you  read? 

2.  Give  chief  facts  in  the  life  of  Horace  Mann. 

3.  Sketch  briefiy  the  educational  system  of  Michigan.     (20  credits.) 

4.  What  means  do  you  employ  to  cultivate  in  your  pupils  a  taste  for  good  litera- 

ture? 

5.  What  educational  meetings  have  you  attended  during  the  past  year?    Why? 

6.  Suggest  a  course  of  supplementary  reading  for  pupils  of  grades  4,  5,  6,  1,  and  8* 

Name  at  least  two  books  for  each  grade. 

7.  State  what  you  consider  to  be  the  five  chief  requisites  of  a  good  teacher. 

8.  What  are  the  chief  divisions  of  the  report  of  Committee  of  Fifteen? 

9.  What,  after  all,  is  the  great  object  of  education? 

UNITED    STATES    HISTORY. 

1.  What  is  the  educational  value  of  history,  and  with  what  other  subjects  may  it 

be  correlated  to  advantage? 

2.  What  means  did  the  Spanish  in  Florida  take  to  check  the  growth  of  the  Caro- 

linas,  and  what  town  did  they  found  to  serve  as  a  strong  military  outpost? 
By  what  class  of  people  was  it  settled? 

3.  What  connection  was  there  between  Ell  Whitney's  invention  and  the  perpetua- 

tion of  slavery?    Between  Alexander  Hamilton's  efforts  to  raise  money  for 
the  government  and  the  Whiskey  Rebellion? 

4.  What  caused  the  strong  political  sympathy  existing  between  the  colonies  of 

Virginia  and  New  York,  when  they  differed  so  greatly  in  social  customs? 

5.  In  what  way  did  the  French  incur  the  enmity  of  the  Iroquois  tribes,  and  how 

did  this  affect  the  colonization  of  America? 

6.  What  are  the  characteristic  provisions  of  the  famous  Ordinance  of  1787,  and 

how  did  these  provisions  infiuence  the  .character  of  the  people  who  settled 
the  Northwest  Territory? 

7.  Mention  four  things  which  greatly  stimulated  the  development  of  American 

manufactures  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

8.  Why  was  New  York  so  slow  to  join  the  other  colonies  in  a  declaration  of 

independence  from  Great  Britain? 

9.  Name  the  forty-fifth  State  admitted  to  the  Union,  telling  the  objections  made 

to  its  earlier  admission  and  how  they  were  removed. 
10.    Tell  something  of  the  first  practical  use  of  telephones,  railroads,  steamboats, 
and  the  telegraph,  arranging  them  in  order  of  time. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  What  characteristics  separate  the  higher  auluials  from  the  higher  plants?  How 

does  the  nutrition  of  plants  differ  from  that  of  animals? 

2.  Classify  the  Hix>nge.   Of  what  two  essential  elements  is  the  sponge  composed t 

Desci'ibe  each. 
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3.  Relate  briefly  the  structure  of  the  hydra  and  describe  the  method  of  reproduc- 

tion. 

4.  Classify  and  describe  the  star-flsh. 

5.  Describe  the  digestive,  circulatory,  and  breathing  organs  of  insects.    Define 

larva,  pupa,  chrysalis. 
iK    Describe  the  structure  of  the  digestive  system  in  birds.   Distinguish  between 
natatores  and  rasores. 

7.  Describe  the  modifications  of  the  integumentary  appendages  in  mammals.  Dis- 

tinction between  true  and  false  ribs. 

8.  What  are  the  five  classes  of  vertebrates?   Describe  the  heart  and  course  of 

circulation  in  a  typi(*al  fish. 

9.  Define  the  following  terms  and  name  an  animal  representative  of  each:   cur- 

sores,  camlvora,  lepidoptera,  octopodia,  quadrumania,  rumlnantla.   Describe 
the  course  of  digeHtion  in  the  ruminants. 
10.    What  is  the  nature  of  the  metamorphosis  in  amphibians?  What  animals  molt? 
When? 


11.    QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  FOR 

EXAMINATION  HELD  AT  LANSING, 
DECEMBER,   1896. 


1.    Solve 


ALGEBRA. 

V3x  +  1  -h  3       VtThTS  4-  4t 


V3X4-1  -  3      V7xT~8  -  41 

2.  A  and  B  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  a  days;  A  and  C  in  &  days;  B  and  C  in  c  days. 

How  long  would  it  take  each  to  do  it?    How  long  all  together? 

3.  A  rectangular  field  containing  15  acres  is  in  length  to  breadth  as  3  to  2.    What 

are  its  dimenfiions  in  rods? 

4.  A  man  rows  48  miles  up  a  stream  and  back  in  20  hours.    What  is  his  rate  of 

rowing  in  still  water,  if  the  rate  of  the  current  is  one  mile  per  hour? 

5.  What  kind  of  an  equation  is  used  in  the  fourth  question?  State  the  rule  for 

solving  such  equations. 


«.    Simplify  the  foUowiug:     5  (x  -  y)  y 


x«  -H  2  X  y  -h  y» 


6  (x«  -  y«) 

State  how  to  sinjplify  such  expressions. 

7.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  the  following: 

8  x«  +  48  ax*  4-  60  a*^  x*  -  80  a»  x»  -  90  a*  x*  -h  108  a*  x  -  27  a«. 

8.  Two  pipes,  A  and  B,  will  fill  a  cistern  in  70  minutes;  A  and  C  will  fill  it  in  84 

minutes,  and  B  ami  C  in  140  minutes.  How  long  will  it  take  each  alone  to  fill 
the  cistern? 

9.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  following: 

x3  _  6  x«  +  11  X  -  6.  x3  -  9  ^'^  +  26  X  -  24,  and  x»  -  8  x«  +  19  x  —  12. 

10.    Find  H.  C.  D.  of  the  following: 

2  abx*  —  164  abx  -  6ab  and  3  m«  nx»  +  84  m«  nx*  -  27  m«  n. 

How  do  you  find  the  L.  C.  M.  when  the  simple  factors  cannot  be  found  by 
inspection? 

ABITHMETIO. 

1.  Define  and  illustrate  fractional  unit.    What  is  a  decimal? 

2.  How  many  grains  in  a  troy  ounce  ?    In  an  avoirdupois  ounce  ?    Tell  something  of 

interest  about  the  size  and  weight  of  the  five-cent  nickel. 

3.  How  many  cubic  Inches  in  a  bushel?    In  a  gallon?    How  do  you  compute  inter- 

eet  by  the  six  per  cent  method? 

14 
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» 

4.  I  hold  Mr.  Brown's  note  for  $3,600,  dated  January  8,  1886,  due  in  one  year 

without  Interest.  What  Is  its  cash  value  July  20,  money  being  worth  six  per 
cent? 

5.  Solve  the  following  by  proportion  and  state  the  rule  for  making  the  proportion: 

A  block  of  marble  2  feet  long,  1  foot  6  inches  wide,  and  1  foot  thick,  weighs 
465  pounds;  what  is  the  weight  of  a  block  6  feet  long,  4^  feet  wide,  and  2  feet 
thick? 

6.  Solve  the  following  by  cause  and  effect,  and  state  what  you  think  the  value  of 
.  this  method:    How  many  men  working  10  houre  a  day  will  be  required  to 

build  a  wall  160  feet  long,  40  feet  high,  and  3  feet  thick,  in  15  days,  if  75  men 
in  12  days  of  9  hours  each  can  build  a  wall  120  feet  long,  30  feet  high,  and 
2  feet  thick? 

7.  A  cube  immersed  in  a  rectangular  reservoir  36  inches  long  and  16  inches  vride 

raises  the  water  3  inches.    What  is  the  edge  of  the  cube? 

8.  A  rectangular  field  18  rods  wide  is  cut  into  two  trapessoids  by  a  fence  running 

obliquely  across  it;  the  parallel  sides  of  the  trapezoids  are  respectively  36  and 
18  rods,  31  and  13  rods.  How  many  acres  in  the  field?  State  the  principle 
involved. 

9.  What  will  it  cost,  at  60  cents  a  square  foot,  to  gild  a  spherical  ball  3  feet  6 

inches  in  diameter? 
10.    The  Winchester  bushel  is  a  cylinder  18%  inches  in  diameter  and  8  inches  deep. 
What  must  be  the  diameter  and  the  depth  of  a  similar  cylinder  that  will  hold 
3%  bushels?    State  the  principle  involved. 

BOTANY. 

1.  How  do  you  account  for  mixed  growth  of  com  from  uniform  seed?  Give 

process  of  mixture. 

2.  Give  characteristics  by  which  you  readily  recognize  four  separate  families,  and 

name  the  families. 

3.  Give  best  time  and  method  for  transplanting  three  kinds  of  plants  representing 

different  habits. 

4.  What  relations  exist  between  the  spread  of  branch  and  spread  of  root  and 

water  drainage  from  the  leaves? 

6.  What  mutual  dependence  between  plants  and  insects? 

7.  What  is  the  plan  of  reproduction  in  the  fern  family? 

8.  Describe  four  special  methods  in  nature  for  seed  distribution. 

9.  Describe  the  old  and  the  new  methods  for  studying  botany  in  the  high  school, 

and  the  relative  advantages  and  objections. 
10.    State  the  actual  disadvantage  to  an  upland  plant  from  a  soil  that  is  very  wet 
or  very  dry. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Explain  and  name  an  acid  salt,  neutral  salt,  basic  salt. 

2.  Wherein  is  the  real  advantage  of  agricultural  chemistry? 

3.  What  is  the  general  process  of  analysis  in  naming  an  unknown? 

4.  Name  the  procedure  in  three  experiments  in  which  special  precaution  against 

accident  is  necessary.    Why? 

5.  Of  what  practical  value  has  chemistry  been  to  mining  industries? 

6.  What  differences  between  nitrates  and  nitrites?    Write  the  equations  in  two 

experiments,  one  making  a  nitrate,  the  other  a  nitrite. 

7.  Explain  the  chemistry  of  combustion  and  decay;  how  do  they  differ? 

8.  How  would  you  conduct  the  experimental  work  in  a  high    school  chemistry 

class? 

9.  Explain  the  process  of  etching  on  metals  and  glass. 

10.    Of  what  advantage  is  the  study  of  chemistry  to  a  person  who  does  not  pursue 
the  study  beyond  a  high  school  course? 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  What  is  the  derivation  of  the  word  government  and  its  meaning  as  applied 

to  civil  affairs? 

2.  Give  the  titles  of  the  representatives  of  our  government  in  foreign  countries 

and  indicate  the  more  important  duties  of  each  office. 
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Z,    What  are  the  chief  dangers  menacing  our  government  today? 

4.  Name  the  present  members  of  President  Cleveland's  cabinet  in  order  of  official 

precedence. 

5.  State  the  leading  issnes  of  the  recent  presidential  campaign,  so  wording  your 

statement  as  to  withhold  your  political  sympathies. 

6.  Make  a  chart  of  the  State,  county,  and  township  officers  re8i>ectively. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  *'  enacting  clause  "  of  a  bill  ?    By  a  '*  blauicet  ballot " ? 

8.  (a)  Name  three  of  the  five  sources  from  which  our  public  school  funds  are 

derived.  (&)  In  your  estimation  what  was  the  most  important  school  legisla- 
tion of  the  session  of  1895 . 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  original  jurisdictiou,  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  con- 

current jurisdiction,  as  applied  to  courts  of  law  ? 
10.     (a)  When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  representative  government  begin 
in  England?  (6)  In  what  way  was  the  principle  of  representative  government 
recognized  in  the  English  colonies  of  America? 

GENERAL  HIBTOBY. 

1.  Who  will  always  be  considered  the  central  figure  of  Grecian  history?    Why? 

2.  What  was  the  Appian  Way? 

3.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  origin  and  teachings  of  the  religion  known  as 

Buddhism  ? 

4.  Name  three  events  that  may  be  styled  * 'land-marks  in  English  history." 

5.  What  English  queen  passed  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity,  and  what 

did  each  compel? 

6.  Give  a  sketch  oi  the  purx>08e  and  results  of  the  so-called  Fenian  Raids,  together 

with  some  names  of  the  more  prominent  leaders  of  the  movement 

7.  Describe  the  condition  of  Peru  under  the  Incas. 

8.  Name  an  English  and  a  French  cardinal  each  of  whom  was  really  more  power- 

ful than  their  king. 

9.  What  fate  befell  Robespierre  and  why? 

10.    Name  six  rulers  of  important  nations  who  have  been  assassinated,  and  give  the 
approximate  dates  of  each  event. 

GEOGBAPHY. 

1.  (a)  Give  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  so-called  "new  geography.** 

(b)  How  would  you  define  geography  to  a  pupil  of  the  intermediate  grade? 

2.  What  Is  the  international  date  line,  and  why  has  it  been  adopte^  by  all  the 

leading  nations  of  the  globe? 

3.  (a)  Name  two  useful  functions  performed  by  winds,    (b)  What  causes  the  trade 

winds  to  blow  so  steadily  and  always  in  the  same  direction? 
4-    What  sort  of  vegetation  covers  the  dry  plateaus  of  Colorado,  why  is  the  rain- 
fall there  so  light,  and  how  are  the  large  rivers  of  this  region  fed? 

5.  What  recent  improvements  will  operate  greatly  to  increase  the  commercial 

prosperity  and  growth  of  Buffalo? 

6.  What  city  is  the  greatest  coifee  market  of  the  world?    The  greatest  meat  mar- 

ket? The  greatest  cotton  manufacturing  center?  The  chief  seat  of  silk  manu- 
facture? PoBsesaor  of  the  finest  collection  of  painting  and  statuary  in  the 
world? 

7.  (a)  Account  for  the  rapid  growth  of  Cleveland,  Duluth,  Helena,  Salt  Lake  City, 

and  Cheyenne,  respectively. 

8.  Locate  and  describe  the  following:    Piedmont  Belt,  Staked  Plain,  the  Tundras. 
10.     Describe  Alaska  as  to  climate,  drainage,  resources,  scenery,  aud  inhabitants. 

GEOLOGY. 

1.  Name  and  give  location  of  five  noted  geologists  of  the  present  century. 

2.  Bxplain  cavern  making. 

3.  What  does  geology  contribute  to  the  world's  economies? 

4.  Describe  three  remarkable  examples  of  erosion  and  the  benefits  contributed 

thereby. 

5.  ESxplain  the  processes  of  mountain  making. 

6.  What  has  been  you  preparation  and  work  in  geology?   Name  the  best  text- 

book in  your  estimation. 
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7.  How  are  soils  made  and  how  do  they  differ? 

8.  Name  the  geological  ages  and  their  characteriAtics. 

9.  How  do  you  account  for  the  deposits  of  coal,  oil,  and  gas,  in  the  earth? 
10.  Glacial  agencies  have  done  what  work  in  Michigan? 

GEOMETRY. 

1.  Demonstrate:    The  trirectangular  npherical  triangle  is  one-eighth  of  the  sur- 

face of  the  sphere. 

2.  Demonstrate:    The  shortest  path  on  the  surface  of  a  hemisphere,  from  any 

point  therein  to  the  circumfei'ence  of  the  great  circle  forming  its  base,  is  the 
arc  not  greater  than  a  quadrant  of  a  great  circle  perpendicular  to  the  base; 
and  the  longest  Qath  on  any  arc  of  a  great  circle  is  the  supplement  of  this 
shortest  path. 

3.  State  five  proi>06ition8  in  spherical  geometry. 

4.  Demonstrate:    The  area  of  the  convex  surface  of  a  cone  of  revolution  (a  right 

cone  with  a  circular  base)  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  circumference  of  its 
base  and  one-half  its  slant  height;  i.  e.,  fi  R.  H^,  R  being  the  radius  of  the  base, 
and  H'  the  slant  height. 

5.  Define  similar  figures;  also  homologous  sides. 

6.  Demonstrate:    Similar  polygons  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  corre- 

sponding diagonals. 

7.  Demonstrate:    If  a  line  is  drawn  bisecting  any  angle  of  a  triangle  and  inter- 

secting the  opposite  side,  the  product  of  the  sides  about  the  bisected  angle 
equals  the  product  of  the  segments  of  tlie  third  side  plus  the  square  of  the 
bisector. 

8.  State  two  pi*opositions  concerning  the  similarity  of  triangles. 

9.  Demonstrate:    Two  triangles  which  have  the  sides  of  the  one  respectively 

parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  other,  are  similar. 
10.    Demonstrate:    Two  straight  lines  which  are  parallel  to  a  third  are  parallel  to 
each  other. 

GBAMMAB. 

1.  State  the  reasons  for  and  against  discarding  the  subjunctive  mood. 

2.  Explain  the  difference  between  tlie  restrictive  and  the  explanatory  relative 

clauses,  and  Illustrate  each  by  a  complete  sentence  properly  punctuated. 

3.  Define  inflection,  conjugation,  syntax,  appositive,  and  gerund. 

4.  Explain  the  errore,  If  any,  illustrated  by  each  of  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  I  expected  to  have  found  Ma  ceo. 
{b)  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  Pingree. 
(c)  Either  he  or  1  is  right. 
id)  He  belleve<l  that  the  earth  was  round. 

(c)  I  should  be  much  pleased  if  the  architect  of  tliese  questions  would 
furnish  us  with  a  shorter  examination. 

5.  Give  the  construction  of  the  italicized  parts  of  each  of  the  following  sentences: 

(20  credits?.) 
(a)  Todiiy  the  hirthvight  of  her  hopes  the  younger  nation  hiiuih. 
ib)  Ye  call  nie  chief, 

(e)  I  paused  a  moment  and  gave  him  to  drink, 
id)  *Twas  a  victory— //('«;  but  it  cost  us  dear. 
ie)  It's  surely  icorih  one  dollar  a  dozen. 
(].    (1)  O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men, 

(2)  Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  (Jod! 

(3)  Who  builds  his  h<)])e  in  air  of  your  fair  looks, 

(4)  Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast: 

(5)  Ready,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  down 

(6)  Into  the  fatal  l)owels  of  the  ileep.—Shakespeare. 

(a)  Name  the  predicate  verb  of  tlie  princii)al  senten<*e.  i 

{b)  Why  the  semi-colon  after  mastf 

(c)  Parse  which,  line  (2). 

(d)  Give  construction  of  than,  line  (2). 

(e)  Case  of  grace,  line  (2). 
(/)  Parse  liJce,  line  (4). 

(g)  Parse  to  tumble,  line  (5). 

ill)  Diagram  the  first  two  lines.  | 

(t)    Parse  read^,  line  (5). 

(j)  How  dispose  of  dottn  and  into,  lines  (o)  and  (6  ? 
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7.  Explain  the  infinitive  constructiouB  found  in  the  followinfir:    *'I  will  not  let  him 

depart/'  and  "They  declared  me  to  be  him."      (20  credits.) 

8.  Analyze: 

Said  he,  "They're  only  pegrs, 

Bnt  there's  as  wooden  members  quite 

As  represents  my  legs."— Hootf. 

LITEBABY  TEST. 

The  examination  in  the  studies.  rhetoriCi  literature,  penmanship,  reading,  and  one- 
half  of  the  orthography,  will  consist  of  an  essay  of  not  more  than  8,000,  nor  less  than 
3,000  words,  on  some  one  of  the  following  topics,  which  will  be  designated  on  the  day 
of  examination: 

life  of  Lewis  Cass. 

Life  and  works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

A  review  of  "Pendennis:"  (a)  purpose  of  the  novel;  (b)  plot;  (c)  principal  characters 
briefly  described;  (d)  literary  style  displayed;  (e)  general  impressions. 

0BTH06BAPHY. 

[The  spelling  will  be  marked  on  the  manuscript  of  essay  and  will 

count  one-half  of  this  examination.] 

1.  Give  words  whose  pronunciation  will  illustrate  the  use  of 

&,  ?,  a,  6,  ft,  €h,  g,  8.  th,  a. 

2.  Define  cognates,  sibilant,  aph  thong,  atonies,  orthoepy. 

3.  Mark  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  words:    Cuban,  caret,  either,  fruit, 

does,  wager,  cast,  dictlonai-y,  fertlje,  Ontonagon. 

4.  Carefully  describe  the  position  and  use  of  the  vocal  organs  in  pronouncing  the 

letter  b. 

5.  When  does  a  vowel  usually  have  its  short  sound? 

PHYSICS. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  l)etween  a  fluid  and  a  liquid? 

2.  State  the  kinetic  theory  of  gaM>s. 

3.  Suppose  the  earth  to  be  solid;  how  far  below  the  surface  would  a  10-pound 

baU  weigh  only  4  pounds?    State  the  principle  involved  in  the  solution. 

4.  A  body  was  projected  vertically  upward  with  a  velocity  of  96.48  feet.    How 

high  did  it  rise? 

5.  How  was  atmospheric  pressure  determined? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  betw^eon  the  physical  and  the  physiological  definitions 

of  the  word  "sound"? 

7.  How  may  a  thermometer,  a  fire,  and  a  dish  of  water  be  used  to  determine  the 

^evatlon  of  a  place  above  the  sea  level? 

8.  (a)  Why  is  it  oppressively  warm  when  the  sun  shines  after  a  summer  shower? 

(6)  Why  is. there  greater  probability  of  a  frost  on  a  clear  than  on  a  cloudy 
night? 

9.  How  can  you  show  that  there  are  two  opposite  kinds  of  electricity? 
10.    I>escribe  the  electr(H>horous,  and  explain  its  action. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  four  causes  of  myopia. 

2.  What  is  the  modern  theory  for  cause  of  disease? 

3.  What  ie  a  congestion  and  how  relieved? 

4.  Describe  hernia,  causes  and  remedies. 

5.  How  do  paralysis  and  apoplexy  differ? 

fi.  Would  you  use  vivisection  in  a  class?    Why? 

7.  Explain  the  process  by  which  wave  motion  is  communicated  to  the  brain. 

8.  Name  five  Important  precautions  in  the  care  of  the  body. 

9.  How  would  you  conduct  work  in  physiology  in  the  high  school?    In  the  grades? 

10.  How  does  the  respiration  of  the  man,  fish,  and  butterfly  differ? 
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SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  How  many  regents  of  the  University?    When  elected?    Term  of  office? 

2.  Can  a  county  having  two  hundred  districts  cut  the  salary  of  the  commissioner 

of  schools  to  one  thousand  dollars?    Explain. 
8.    Who  has  the  power  to  locate  a  schooihouse  site  ?    To  establish  a  district  library  ? 
How? 

4.  How  may  a  district  office  become  vacant? 

5.  Are  any  city  schools  exempt  from  the  examination  of  teachers?  Why? 

6.  What  is  the  extent  of  a  teacher's  authority  beyond  the  school  premises? 

7.  Should  the  compulsory  school  law  be  changed?    Why? 

8.  From  your  own  observation,  where  is  the  greatest  need  of  normal  school  train- 

ing?  Why? 
9.'   If  an  institution  requiring  thorough  normal  instruction  should  be  authorized 
to  grant  the  equivalent  of  second  and  third  grade  county  certificates,  good 
anywhere  in  the  State,  would  it  modify  your  observation  under  the  eighth 
question? 
10.    State  other  changes  you  think  necessary  in  our  present  school  laws. 

UNITED   STATES   HISTOBY. 

1.  What  important  international  controversies  between  the  United  States  and 

other  countries  have  been  settled  by  arbitration  during  the  past  thirty  yeais? 
Name  the  participating  countries  and  the  terms  of  settlement. 

2.  What  section  of  the  United  States  was  opposed  to  the  War  of  1812  and  why? 

3.  The  strategy  of  the  British  in  endeavoring  to  secure  possession  of  the  Hudson 

valley  during  the  Revolution,  had  what  parallel  during  our  Civil  War? 

4.  What  important  coinage  and  currency  legislation  has  been  enacted  since  the 

establishment  of  the  United  States  mint? 

5.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  Chicago  labor  strike  of  1894,  including   their  origin  and 

names  of  leaders,  referring  to  the  constitutional  questions  which  became  involved 
during  their  progress. 

6.  When  and  from  what  country  was  the  Gadsden  Purchase  made,  and  why  was 

it  so  called? 

7.  Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  as  to  designer,  location,  defraying 

of  expense,  and  presentation  to  the  United  States. 

8.  Among  the  important  acts  of  congressional  legislation  within  the  last  decade 

are  the  inter-state  commerce  law,  the  lottery  law,  and  the  international  Copy- 
right Act.     Explain  the  import  of  each. 

9.  (a)  Name  the  two  financiers  whose  services  you  consider  of  most  value  to  the 

United  States.    (&)  When  was  our  present  national  bank  system  adopted  and 
what  is  its  importance? 
10.    What  is  suggested  to  you  by  the  following:     Kosciusko,  Geo.  Bancroft,  Horace 
Greeley,  James  M.  Mason,  John  Slidell? 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Tell  to  what  extent  and  how  you  would  teach  zoology  in  the  high  school. 

2.  What  beneficent  returns  does  the  earthworm  produce? 

3.  Life  is  divided  into  what  orders  and  upon  what  basis? 

4.  The  common  white  grub  found  in  rotten  wood  or  earth  and  the  common  wire 

worm,  are  larvae  of  what  insects  ?    Are  these  larvae  injurious  ? 

5.  Do  flies  gro>y  in  the  \^inged  state?    Give  stages  of  development  from  adult  to 

adult  again! 

6.  Describe  four  families  of  birds  in  habits  and  habitat,  and  give  characteristics 

in  which  differences  exist. 

7.  Give  five  illustrations  of  mimicry  and  what  purposes  are  subserved. 

8.  Describe  four  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  and  name  means  used  to  combat 

them. 

9.  What  governs  the  distribution  of  animals? 

10.    Describe  the  complete  round  of  life  of  the  mosquito. 
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ni.      QUESTIONS     PREPARED     BY    THE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF.^PUBUC 
INSTRUCTION    FOR    THE   REGULAR    EXAMINATION, 

MARCH,   1896. 
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[Note  to  Examiners  and  Applicants.— Read  Rnle  11  carefnlly.] 

1.  The  package  containing  the  Questions  shall  be  opened  by  the  commissioner 
and  he  shall  direct  their  distribution. 

2.  The  questions  upon  a  given  subject  shall  be  distributed  at  the  same  time  to 
all  applicants  and  no  recess  be  allowed  until  the  subject  is  finished. 

8.  Applicants,  when  absent  at  its  opening,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  exam- 
ination, except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  board  of  examiners. 

4.  No  candidate  shall  leave  the  room  or  communicate  with  any  other  candidate 
or  any  visitor  during  the  examination,  except  by  permission  of  the  commissioner. 

5.  All  papers  must  be  written  on  legal  cap  paper,  unless  the  commissioner  pre- 
scribes or  permits  some  other  size. 

6.  The  commissioner  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  completed  examination 
papers,  and  they  shall  l)€  kept  on  file  at  his  office  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  after 
the  examination,  say  six  months. 

7.  In  arithmetic  a  knowledge  of  principles  and  general  accuracy  in  method,  shall 
be  considered  not  less  than  three  times  as  important  as  obtaining  a  correct  answer. 

8.  In  grammar  allowance  shall  be  made  for  dlfFerent  authorities. 

9.  The  candidate's  handwriting  shall  be  Judged  from  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions in  penmanship. 

10.  Applicants  for  third  grade  certificates  shall  be  examined  in  writing,  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography.  United  States  history,  civil  govern- 
ment, theory  and  art  of  teaching,  school  law,  physiology  and  hygiene  with  special 
reference  to  the  effect  upon  the  human  system  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and 
narcotics.  In  addition  to  the  above  branches,  applicants  for  first  grade  certif- 
icates shall  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  natural  philosophy,  botany,  gen- 
eral history,  geometry,  and  algebra.  In  addition  to  the  third  grade  branches, 
applicants  for  second  grade  certificates  should  be  permitted  to  choose  any  two  of  the 
following  branches;  viz.,  algebra,  botany,  general  history,  and  natural  phlloeophy. 

IL  Third  grade  certificates  for  class  B  are  valid  in  all  districts  of  the  county  >n 
which  they  are  granted.  Third  grade  certificates  of  class  A  should  be  issued  only 
to  those  who  teach  in  primary  departments  (first  four  grades)  of  graded  schools. 
Holding  a  certificate  of  class  A  does  not  legally  qualify  a  teacher  for  any  other 
schooL  Boards  of  examiners  must  not  grant  certificates  of  class  B  to  applicants 
who  have  done  only  the  work  required  for  a  certificate  of  class  A.  Each  printed  list 
is  plainly  marked  and  no  mistake  should  be  made.  See  Sec.  6,  Act  No.  147,  Public 
Acts  of  1893;  also  paragraph  181,  School  Law  of  1895. 
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ALGEBRA. 
FIRST  GRADE. 

1.  General  neatness  and  excellence  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Factor  the  following  and  state  the  general  case,  or  proposition,  under  which 

each  is  factored '^^ 
ab—by—aji-H^  a^—Uax+lOa*,  2iiis*—Wxy—iy\  (c-|-d)»+(c— (l)«,  and  l-o». 

fi.    (o)  Divide  a>  I  \^ie  by  *-l+-^^ 

(6)  SimpUfy  ^.  [|  (-^+_i_)x^^]  . 

4.  A  man  agreed  to  worlc  a  da/ys  on  these  conditions;  for  each  day  he  worthed  he 

was  to  receive  c  cents,  and  for  each  day  he  was  idle  to  forfeit  d  cents.  At  the 
end  of  a  days  he  received  m  cents.   How  many  days  was  he  idle? 

5.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  9,528,128  and  the  fifth  root  of  161,051.    Give  the 

algebraic  formula  in  each  case  and  explain  its  application. 
"6.    If  a  certain  lot  of  land  were  8  ft.  longer  and  2  ft,  wider,  i-t  would  contain  656 
more  sq.  ft.  If  it  were  2  ft.  longer  and  8  ft.  wider,  it  would  contain  776  more 
square  ft.   Required  its  length  and  width. 

7.  A  piece  of  gn^und  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  whose  length  exceeds  its  breadth 

by  10  rods,  has  an  area  of  7^  acres;  find  its  dimensions. 

8.  There  are  two  numbera  whose  difference  is  15,  and  half  their  product  is  equal  to 

the  cube  of  the  smaller  number;  find  the  numbers. 

9.  A  boatman  can  row  20  miles  down  stream  and  back  again  in  10  hours.  He  finds 

that  he  can  row  2  miles  against  the  current  in  the  same  time  that  he  can  row 
3  miles  with  it.   What  is  his  time  in  going  and  refturning? 
10.    A  rectangular  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  walk  7  ft.  wide;  the  area  of  the  gar- 
den is  15,000  sq.  ft.,  and  of  the  walk  369.6  sq.  ft.   Find  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  garden. 

SECOND  GBADE. 

1.  General  neatness  and  excellence  of  paijer  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Factor  a^— 8aj+15,  j/"+7y— 60,  a*+6*,  and  ir^+oajy— 66^^  stating  under  what  case, 

or  proposition,  each  is  factored? 

3.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  coefficient  and  an  exponent;  between  a  factor 

and  a  term.   What  effect  has  the  changing  of  the  sign  of  the  exponent  upon 
the  value  of  the  quantity? 

4.  When  do  you  change  the  signs  in  removing  a  parenthesis?  Why? 


6,    (a)  Solve  by  substitution:— 


''^+7y=99. 

x+y 

=1% 

\^y—x 

(Jt>)  Solve  by  comparison:—  9aj ^-^=100. 

6.  The  average  of  A's  and  B's  ages  ts  22  years;  of  A's  and  C*s,  25  years;  of  B*s  and 

O's,  27  years.   How  old  is  each? 

7.  Two  trains  pass  a  station  at  an  interval  of  3  hours,  moving  respectively  at  the 

rate  of  20  and  32  miles  an  hour.  In  what  time  will  the  fast  train  overtake  the 
other? 

8.  Give  the  rule  for  writing  out  the  powers  of  blnominals.    Expand  (1— o;^)*  and 

(a+6)-^. 
0.    A  certain  sum  of  money  at  simple  interest,  amounted  in  two  years  to  ?132  and 

in  5  years  to  $150.   Required  the  sum  and  rate  of  interest. 
10.    What  is  a  quadratic        tion?    Solve  aj«—8«= 18. 
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ABITHteETIO. 

FIBST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

Note.— These  qaestions  should  be  marked  on  the  eoale  of  fifty  credits,  and  the  examiner  shonld  teet  tha 
api^Uoant  in  mental  arlthmetio  for  the  remaining  fifty  credits. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  a  government  township,  numbering  the  sections.  Locate  upon 

thlB  map  the  following  described  pieces  of  land:  S.  W.  ^  of  the  N.  W.  ^  of 
See.  9;  N.  %  of  S.  ^  of  Sec.  31.  How  many  acres  are  in  each  of  the  pieces 
described? 

2.  Draw  up  your  note  payable  in  2  months  and  15  days,  and  drawing  7^  interest, 

for  such  an  amount  tliat  you  can  raise  $G50  by  discounting  it  at  a  bank  at  6^. 

3.  A  bookseller  buys  a  book  at  a  discount  from  the  catalog  price  of  20)^  and  6^, 

and  sells  it  at  14j<  above  the  catalog  price.  What  per  cent  of  profit  does  he 
make? 

4.  (a)  The  end  of  a  square  prism  25  ft  long,  contains  1024  sq.  in.  What  is  the  sur- 

face area  of  the  prism? 
(&)  A  wishes  to  construct  a  cylindrical  cistern  having  a  capacity  of  100  bbls. 
The  conditions  are  such  that  the  altitude  can  be  but  8  ft. :  what  must  be  tlie 
diameter? 

5.  Explain  how  the  rate  of  taxation  for  a  township  is  determined;  1.  e.  if  the 

expenses  of  a  township  are  $8,450  and  the  assessed  valuation  $3,250,  what 
would  be  a  man's  taxes  on  a  farm  assessed  at  $2,500,  the  treasurer's  fees 
being  4j^  for  collection? 

THIRD  GRADE  CU^BS  B. 

1.  If  I  pay  $.87H  for  1.75  lbs.  of  salmon,  how  many  pounds  could  I  buy  for  $7.50? 

EiXplain  as  to  a  class. 

2.  On  Nov.  25,  1895,  Hassen  S.  Pingree  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  sells  A.  T.  Bliss  of  Sag- 

inaw E.  S.,  1,020  pounds  of  potatoes  at  8e  per  bushel,  and  one  dozen  stoga 
shoes  at  90c  per  pair,  discount  10^.  On  Dec.  25  Mr.  Bliss  sells  Mr.  Pingree 
2,800  feet  of  lumber  at  $20  per  1,000,  and  20  pieces  of  8x8  timl>er  20  feet  lon«;, 
at  $16  per  1,000.  Make  out  in  proper  form  a  statement  of  account  by  Mr. 
Bliss,  giving  due  credit  for  goods  obtained  of  Mr.  Pingree. 
Z.  In  a  school  enrolling  40  pupils  there  were  12  half -day's  absence  during  a  school 
month.  What  was  the  per  cent,  of  attendance? 

4.  At  A  the  difference  between  local  and  standard  time  is  22  minutes;  at  B  it  is  28 

minutes:  Which  town  is  farther  east  and  how  many  miles?  Must  you  know 
that  both  towns  are  in  Michigan?  Why? 

5.  What  number  increased  by  25^  of  itself  equals  1,200?  What  number  diminished 

by  ny^fi  of  itself  equals  36.3?  112  is  140^  of  what  number?  60^  of  what  num- 
ber equals  90? 

CLASS  A. 

1.  The  cost  of  50  gallons  of  molasses  is  $25.   If  1-5  is  lost  by  leakage   and  20  gal- 

lons are  sold  at  62V!^c  a  gallon,  at  what  price  per  gallon  shall  the  remainder 
be  sold  to  gain  $5? 

2.  (a)  Draw  a  triangle  and  tell  how  to  find  the  altitude,  if  area  and  base  are  given. 
(5)  Draw  a  parallelogram  and  tell  how  the  area  is  to  be  found. 

3.  In  a  space  20  feet  long,  four  tiers  of  wood  may  be  piled;  how  high  must  the  piles 

be  made  to  accommodate  12  cords? 

4.  (a)  If  by  selling  goods  at  a  profit  of  5^  I  gain  $3,  what  is  the  cost? 

(d)  Cuba  is  1,000  mUes  long  In  round  numbers;  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan is  300  miles  long.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  Cuba  to  that  of 
Michigan,  and  vice  versa? 

5.  What  number  increased  by  25^  of  itself  equals  1.200?  What  uumber  diminished 

by  17% j<  of  itself  equals  36.3?  112  is  UOi  of  what  number?  GOi  of  what  num- 
ber equals  90? 

15 
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INTELLECTUAL    ABITHMETIC. 

ALL    OBADBS. 

NOTS— A  member  of  the  Board  will  examine  candidates  either  singly  or  in  classes  of  five  or  ten 
testing  attenUve  power,  qniokness  to  grasp  the  salient  features  of  a  problem,  accaracy  and  rapidity 
of  work,  cleamees  of  explanation,  and  simplicity  of  analysla 

1.  Read  rapidly  the  following:,  giving  the  results  In  place  of  the  question  mark:— 

2M-36=(?).      14+(?)=82.      85-18=(?).      62— (?)=24.      5x6X4=(?).     15xl6=(?). 
3X7-K?)=84.    85-i-5=(?).     625-i-25=(?) 

2.  Read  the  foUowiuig  rapfdly:— 

14027,  21,004,  706,040,  204,082.0145,   .1560»0,    19,206^,   70.60^,    .1504f,    XCVII, 

DLIV.  xix,DCXXix, 
■4    X    I 

i  +  7 

8.    Perform  the  following  indicated  operations  with  rapidity  and  accuracy:— 

i+i=(?).        f+-H-l=(?).        7i:-|=(?).        4J-3J=(?).       iXf=(?).       fXiXi=(?>. 
15-f-f=(?),    (7+5)X(4+2)+10=(?). 

4.  Determine  by  inspection  whether  8  Is  an  exact  divisor  of  237,424;  4  of  356,716;  2 

of  4,583;  5  of  4,670;  9  of  237,537;  8  of  62,472;  11  of  457.642.   State  your  method 
in  each  case. 

5.  When  the  cost  of  transporting  coal  is  2c  a  ton  for  each  mile,  and  the  freight  on 

400  tons  Is  $200,  what  is  the  distance? 

6.  What  Is  20j<  of  60?  Of  what  is  60, 26^?  50  Is  10;<  of  what  number?  6  is  what  per 

cent  of  60? 

7.  A  steamship  laying  telegraph  cable  finds  a  depth  of  120  fathoms  after  steaming 

600  knots  off  shore.  Give  the  depth  in  feet  and  the  distance  in  miles. 

8.  How  many  sq.  in.  in  one  sq.  yd.? 

9.  One  pipe  will  fill  a  cistern  in  4  hours;  a  second  pipe  will  fill  it  in  5  hours.  How 

long  will  it  take  both  to  fill  it? 

10.  Two  pipes  together  will  fill  a  cistern  in  6  hours;  the  first  can  fill  it  in  10  hours. 

How  long  will  It  take  the  second  to  fill  it? 

11.  A  cistern  holding  80  bbls.  has  a  pipe  by  which  it  may  be  filled  in  6  hours  and 

one  by  which  it  may  be  emptied  in  8  hours.  How  long  will  It  take  to  fill  the 
cistern.  If  both  pipes  are  open? 

12.  If  I  buy  turkeys  at  the  rate  of  5  for  $3  and  sell  at  the  rate  of  8  for  $7,  how 

,  much  will  I  gain  on  40  turkeys? 
18.    Two-thirds  of  the  sum  of  two  equal  numbers  is  20;  what  are  the  numbers? 
14.    A  shepherd  having  240  sheep,  lost  161^  of  them  in  a  storm.    How  many  had  he 

left? 
16.    From  a  hogshead  containing;  4S0  lb),  of  sugar,  66|^  was  sold  at  one  time,  and  50jK  of 

the  remainder  at  another  time.    How  many  pounds  remained  unsold? 

16.  What  must  be  the  selling  price  of  tea  that  costs  80c  a  pound,  to  gain  20^? 

17.  Find  the  area  of  a  trapezoid  whose  parallel  sides  are  12  and  14  feet  respectirely, 

and  whose  altitude  is  14  ft. 

18.  A  chess  board  contains  64  squares '1^  in.  long.  What  is  its  perimeter,  if  It  has 

an  inch  wide  border? 

19.  The  hubs  of  two  wheels  are  alike,  but  the  spokes  of  one  are  3  in.  longer  than  in 

the  other.  How  much  greater  is  the  circumference  of  one  than  the  other? 

20.  How  many  acres  in  a  section;  in  a  township;  in  the  N.  E.  %  of  S.  W.  H  of  Sec» 

10;  In  the  N.  %  of  N.  W.  %  of  Sec.  16? 

21.  How  many  feet  around  a  square  40-acre  field;  around  a  square  10-acre  field? 

BOTANY. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

1.  Mention  some  of  the  lowest  forms  of  plant  life.   How  are  these  lower  forma 

distinguished  from  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life? 

2.  Of  what  does  fermentation  consist?  Mention  several  practical  applleationa  of 

fermentation.  Name  two  common  ferments. 
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3.  Mention  two  plants  commonly  propagated  by  spores;  two  by  seeds;  two  by  cut- 

tings; two  by  budding;  two  by  runners  or  stolons. 

4.  Name  five  wild  flowering  plants,  and  state  at  what  time  of  the  year  each  may 

be  found  In  blossom.   Describe  botanically  one  of  these  plants. 

5.  What  is  fruit?   Write  out  a  classification  of  the  fruits. 

6.  Name  and  make  drawings  of  four  kinds  of  flower  clusters. 

7.  Name  the  order,  or  family,  to    which  each  of  the  following  named  plants 

belongs:  com,  wheat,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  maple,  elm,  oak,  strawberry,  cab- 
bage, and  turnip. 

8.  What  are  chlorophyll  and  protoplasm,  and  what  their  uses  in  the  plant? 

9.  Discuss  briefly  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  plants. 

10.    Describe  botanically  one  of  the  following  named  plants:  pea,  dandelion,  pitcher 
plant,  tulip,  white  pine. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  What  is  botany?  How  does  it  differ  from  zoology?  From  biology? 

2.  Define  and  give  the  functions  of  roots,  stems,  and  leaves. 

3.  Wliat  parts  of  the  following  plants  are  'Used  for  food:    Irish  potato,  sweet 

potato,  corn,  apple,  pumpkin,  carrot,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  asparagus,  and 
celery? 

4.  Draw  an  outline  of  five  different  forms  of  leaves,  naming  each. 

5.  Name  five  wild  flowering  plants,  and  state  at  what  time  of  the  year  each  may 

be  found  in  blossom. 

6.  Describe  t>otanically  one  of  the  following  named  plants:  bean,  maple,  violet, 

mustard,  shepherd's  purse. 

7.  Discuss  briefly  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  plants. 

8.  Describe  a  typical  flower.  What  is  a  perfect  flower?  A  complete  flower? 

9.  Mention  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

10.    Describe  botanically  one  of  the  following  named  plants:  the  apple,  wild  rose, 
pea,  early  crowfoot. 

CIVIL     GOVERNMENT. 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  General  arrangement  and  neatness  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  any  important  measure  before  the  present  session  of  Congress.  Mention 

some  of  the  leaders  in  either  house. 

3.  Ck>ntrast  the  type  of  government  developed  in  Virginia  with  that  developed  in 

New  England. 

4.  Give  the  leading  features  of  the  government  survey  of  western  lands. 

5.  What  is  the  attitude  of  good  citizenship  toward  oflicers  who  are  trying  to 

enforce  the  laws?  What  Is  the  attitude  of  good  citizenship,  if  the  laws  are 
not  satisfactory  or  if  the  officers  are  indiscreet  in  enforcing  them? 

6.  Name  three  appointive  State  ofllicers  and  give  salary  of  each. 

7.  Show  how  a  minority  of  the  people  may  elect  a  president. 

8.  Who  presides  in  Congress?   How  did  the  name  "speaker,"  as  applied  to  this 

officer,  originate?  What  are  the  speaker's  duties? 

9.  According  to  the  constitution  who  are  citizens?  Is  a  woman  a  citizen? 

10.    State  concisely  the  two  methods  of  opposing  amendments  to  the  United  States 
constitution,  and  the  two  methods  of  ratifying  such  amendments. 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  airangement  and  neatness  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  A  territory  has  one  represefltative  in  Congress.   What  privileges  has  he,  and 

what  is  denied  him? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  Joint  ballot?   Mention  an  officer  so  elected  in  this 

State. 

4.  What  are  the  chief  powers  of  the  probate  court? 

5.  What  are  Ajnbassadors  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary?   What  important  for- 

eign mission  has  recently  been  filled  by  the  api>ointment  of  a  Michigan  man? 
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6.  Compare  the  original  purpose  of  tlie  electoral  college  with  the  fulfilment  of  that 

purpose. 

7.  How  many  counties  are  there  in  Michigan?    Give  the  dimensions  and  boun- 

daries of  the  county  in  which  you  reside. 

8.  Illustrate  from  personal  knowledge  the  difference  between  real  estate  and  per- 

sonal property. 

9.  State  one  reason  for  exempting  certain  kinds  of  property',  such  as  churches  and 

hospitals,  from  taxation. 
10.    Of  what  is  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States  composed?  Define  appellate  and 
original  jurisdiction. 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  arrangement  and  neatness  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  is  the  necessity  of  government? 

3.  What  provision  is  made  in  the  constitution  to  fill  vacancy  in  the  oflSce  of  gov- 

ernor? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  a  person's  giving  bail? 

5.  What  are  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  Pleni potent iai-y?   What  important  for- 

eign mission  has  recently  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  a  Michigan  man? 

6.  State  some  ways  in  which  a  teacher  can  train  pupils  in  good  citizenship. 

7.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  voting  in  this  State? 

8.  What  is  the  constitutional  provision  for  admitting  new  States? 

9.  State  one  reason  for  exempting  certain  kinds  of  property,  such  as  churches  and 

hospitals,  from  taxation. 
10.    Name  in  order  the  persons  entitled  to  sueceod  to  the  presidency  in  case  of  a 
vacancy. 

GENEKAL     HISTORY. 
FIRST   GRADE. 

1.  What  advantages  resultinl  to  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest? 

2.  Name  three  attempts  made  by  England  within  the  past  year  to  extend  her  boun- 

dary lines. 

3.  Compare  Napoleon  and  Cromwell  as  to  aims,  ability,  successes,  failures,  per- 

sonal ambition,  influence,  and  circumstances  attending  death.   (20  credits.) 

4.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  character  of  Egyptian  civilization,  touching  upon  the 

following  points: — classes  of  society,  religion,  education,  monuments,  and 
architecture. 

5.  What  three  political  parties  participated  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  which 

finally  gained  the  ascendancy? 

6.  Name  and  briefly  describe  four  westward  emigrations  important  in  historical 

effect. 

7.  Who  were  the  following:    Coastantine,  Josephus,  Wm.  of  Orange,  Wyeliffe, 

Maria  Theresa? 

8.  Name  a  Spartan  commander,  a  German  inventor,  an  English  philosopher,  a 

Roman  general,  and  a  French  heroine. 

9.  What  is  Russians  present  attitude  toward  the  following  countries:     Turkey, 

China,  England,  Japan,  the  United  States? 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Name  some  famous  treaty,  telling  what  it  accomplished. 

2.  War  of  the  Roses:  why  so  called,  who  were  the  contestants,  what  the  final  bat- 

tle, and  what  the  effect? 

8.    Name  five  great  European  inventors  and  a  prominent  invention  of  each. 

4.  Who  were  the  following:  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Wm.  Tell,  Petttr 
the  Hermit,  Hernando  Cortez? 

6.  What  country  is  called  **The  Sick  Man  of  Europe."  and  what  is  its  present  con- 
dition? 

6.  In  what  way  did  this  country  suffer  from  the  wars  waged  by  the  Europe&n 

powers  against  Napoleon? 

7.  What  Is  suggested  to  you  by  the  following:  The  Bn stile,  the  Covenanters,  tli« 

Restoration,  the  Louisinnn  Purcbaso.  tlie  First  Triumvirate? 
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8.  Tell  the  story  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

9.  Distinguish  between  Alfred  the  Great  and  Peter  the  Great. 

10.    What  were  some  of  the  lasting  benefits  of  Charlemagne's  rule? 

GEOGRAPHY. 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  Where  are  the  principal  coal  fields  of  the  world;  grain  fields;  cotton  fields? 

2.  Name  four  leading  industries  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  locate  two  important 

rivers  and  four  important  cities. 

3.  Why  are  the  days  longer  in  summer  at  Quebec  than  at  New  Orleans?  On  what 

day  of  the  year  are  the  sun's  rays  vertical  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer? 

4.  Give  a  brief  but  comprehensive  description  of  eitlier  Cuba,  the  TranavaAl,  or 

Venezuela. 

5.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  portions  of  the  Isingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

6.  Compare  the  climate  of  Labrador  with  that  of  the  southern  portion  of  Alaska, 

in  the  neighborhood  of  Sitka,  and  state  reasons  for  the  resemblances  or  differ- 
ences which  you  find. 

7.  To  what  country  would  you  go  for  each  of  the  following  products:    cotton, 

coffee,  opium,  caoutchouc,  diamonds,  ivory,  indigo,  sago,  tea,  dyewoods? 

8.  Give  short  description  of  Michigan:   situation,  surface,  drainage,  soil,  climate, 

trees,  minerals,  agriculture. 

9.  Mention  and  tell  some  interesting  facts  about  five  points  of  interest  which  a 

tourist  would  be  likely  to  visit  In  Europe.  (20  credits.) 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  arrangement  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Locate  Armenia,  and  give  a  brief  description  of  the  country  and  Its  people. 

3.  Name  the  islands  composing  the  Greater  Antilles.   State  four  of  their  principal 

exports. 

4.  Why  is  the  great  basin  of  the  Pacific  highlands  comparatively  rainless? 

5.  TeU  what  you  can  of  the  Andes  mountains:   position,  extent,  minerals,  eleva- 

tion, and  altitude. 

6.  Beginning  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  State,  name  In  order  the  counties  of 

Michigan  that  border  on  Indiana. 

7.  Name  the  principal  watersheds  of  North  America,  and  state  what  river  sys- 

tems each  separates. 
S.   Describe,  as  to  a  class,  coral  reefs  and  islands,  mode  of  origin,  geographical 

distribution,  and  effects  on  navigation  and  commerce. 
9.   Name  any  of  the  prominent  railroads  one  would  take  in  a  trip  from  New  York 

to  Omaha.    Name  the  states  and  large  cities  passed  through,   important 

rivers  crossed,  and  give  approximate  distance  traveled. 
10.    Give  a  brief  but  comprehensive  description  of  either  Cuba,  the  Transvaal,  or 

Venezuela. 

THIRD  GRADE,   CLASS  A. 

t.   General  arrangement  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  five  articles  of  commerce  exported  from  Africa, 

3.  Explain  the  Armenian  trouble  as  to  a  primary  grade. 

-t   What  causes  the  aridity  of  the  climate  of  Colorado,  or  of  any  similarly  situated 
r^ion? 

•>.    Under  what  circumstances  will  an  inland  lake  be  salt?  State  reasons  for  this. 

^   Name  the  oonntlee  of  Michigan  in  which  State  institutions  are  located? 

T.   Describe  the  seal,  and  how  that  animal  has  involved  the  United  States  In  a  con- 
troversy. 

S.   Describe,  as  to  a  class,  coral  reef  and  islands,  mode  of  origin,  geographical  dis- 
tribution, and  effects  on  navigation  and  commerce. 

^»   Name  any  of  the  prominent  railroads  one  would  take  in  a  trip  from  New  York 
to  Omaha.    Name  the  states  and  large  cities  passed  through,   important 
rivers  crossed,  and  give  approximate  distance  traveled. 
10.   Draw  a  township,  number  the  sections,  subdivide  the  sixteenth  into  quarters, 
and  by  a  cross  locate  a  schoolhouse  In  the  N.  E.  14. 
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GEOMETRY. 
FIRST  GRADE. 

1.  Demonstrate:  Tt\'o  parallel  lines  are  everywhere  equally  distant. 

2.  Demonstrate:  Two  angles  whose  sides  are  parallel  each  to  each,  are  equal,  if 

both  pairs  of  parallel  sides  extend  in  the  same  or  in  opposite  directions  from 
their  vertices. 

3.  Demonstrate:  The  bisectors  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  meet  in.  a  common  point. 

4.  Show  that  the  perpendiculars  to  the  sides  of  an  Inscribed  quadrilateral  at  their 

middle  points  meet  in  a  common  point. 

5.  Show  that  two  parallels  intercept  equal  arcs  on  a  circumference. 

6.  Given  two  sides  of  a  triangle  and  an  angle  opposite  one  of  them,  to  construct  a 

triangle. 

7.  The  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram,  equals  the  sum  of 

the  squares  on  the  sides. 

8.  (a)  If  the  area  of  a  triahgle  whose  base  Is  10  feet,  be  76  square  feet,  what  would 

be  the  area  of  a  similar  triangle  whose  base  is  12  feet? 
(&)  The  homologous  sides  of  two  similar  polygons  are  to  each  other  as  3  to  5. 
What  ratio  does  the  area  of  one  of  these  polygons  bear  to  the  area  of  the 
other? 

9.  Draw  a  common  tangent  to  two  different  circles.  Explain. 

10.    How  would  you  construct  a  triangle  equivalent  to  a  given  polygon? 

GRAMMAR. 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separa- 

tion and  classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Define  and  illustrate  object  complement,  objective  complement,  attribute  com- 

plement, adverbial  objective,  subject  accusative. 

3.  How  do  you  decide  whether  the  verb  following  if  should  be  put  in  the  subjunc- 

tive or  indicative  mode?  When  to  use  shall  and  wiWi 

4.  Analyze  or  diagram,  "I  want  my  pupils  to  be  respectful  without  being  forced 

to  appear  so." 

5.  Give  example  of  a  participle  used  appositively,  independently,  and  attribu- 

tively. 

6.  "Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 

The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress  trees! 

Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away, 

Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 

Across  the  mournful  marbles  play! 
fa)  Is  the  above  stanza  a  complete  sentence?   Give  reasons  for  answer, 
(ft)  Parse  all  the  infinitives. 
(c)  Give  syntax  of  dead,  not\  and  across. 

7.  Make    all    the    necessary  corrections    in    the    following,  giving  reasons  for 

change©  :— 
(a)  I  always  have  and  always  shall  be  of  this  opinion. 
(&)  During  his  lifetime,  he  was  twice  imprisoned. 

(c)  1  have  known  him  to  frequently  be  tardy. 

(d)  It  is  too  bad  to  punish  both  you  and  I. 
(c)  My  reply  was,  **He  don*t  care." 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following  sub- 

jects:— 
Celebration  of  Wa.shington's  Birthday, 
^ly  Saturdtiys. 
The  Township  Unit  System. 
Value  to  Teachers  of  Child  Study. 
Correlation  of  History  and  Geography. 

Note.— CapitaliBatioo,  punctaation,  paraffraphinff,  diction,  and  grammatical  oonetmction,  should 
all  be  carefiuly  noted  by  examiner  in  marking  this  question,  which  counts  for  90  credits. 
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THIRD  ORADE,  GLASS  B. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separor 

tion  and  classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Write  a  compound  complex  sentence  containing  a  nominatiye  absolute,  a  sub- 

stantive clause,  and  an  infinitive  phrase. 

3.  Parse  Italicized  words  In  the  following:— 

He  prepared  himself  honestly  for  his  duties  by  a  thorough  study  of  tohatever 
could  make  him  efficient  in  them. 

4.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  substituting  nouns  in  the  possessive  for  the 

italicized  phrases:— 
(a)  The  reign  of  King  George  III,  was  long  and  troubled. 
ib)  The  banking  house  of  Mercer  and  Kidd  has  failed. 

(c)  The  poems  of  Bums  and  Whittier  have  some  characteristics  In  common, 

(d)  The  lives  of  ladies  are  somewhat  shorter  than  those  of  men. 

5.  Give  synopsis  of  rise  in  the  future  perfect  active;  of  eat  in  the  present  perfect 

passive  potential. 

6.  Give  example  of  each  of  the  following  errors  habitually  made  by  children:— 

Use  of  laid  for  lay.  Use  of  set  for  sit, 

"    "  me  for  /.  "    "  rang  for  rung, 

**    "  learn  for  teach.  "    "  don*t  for  doesn't, 

"    "  give  for  gave.  "    "  was  for  were. 

"    "  went  for  gone.  "    "  done  for  did. 

7.  Define  syntax,  conjugation,  comparison,  voice,  and  case,  as  used  In  grammar. 

8l    Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects:— 
Bdaking  Pies. 
Spring  Pastimes. 
Arbor  Day. 

The  Inspiration  Institute. 
The  New  Truajicy  Law. 
A  Fishing  Expedition. 

NoTB.— Capitalization,  panetiiatioii,  paraflrraphing,  diotioQ.  and  grammatical  coostraotion,  should  all 
be  earefuUy  noted  by  examiner  in  marking  this  question,  wliich  ooonts  for  80  credits. 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separa- 

tion and  classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Give  a  sentence  showing  the  use  of  coordinate,  subordinate,  and  correlative 

conjunction,  underscoring  these  parts  of  speech. 

3.  Parse  italicized  words  in  the  following:— 

He  prepared  himself  honestly  for  his  duties  by  a  thorough  study  of  whatever 
could  make  him  efficient  in  them. 

4.  Give  general  rule  for  forming  plural  of  nouns,  and  write  plural  for  Miss  Clark, 

adjutant-general,  Mary,  shelf,  and  hoof. 

5.  Give  synopsis  of  rise  in  the  future  perfect  active;  of  eat  in  the  present  perfect 

passive  potential. 

6.  Give  example  of  each  of  the  following  errors  habitually  made  by  children:- 

Use  of  laid  for  lay.  Use  of  set  for  sit. 

"    "  me  for  J,  "    "  rang  for  rung. 

"    "  learn  for  teach,  "    "  don*t  for  doesn% 

"    "  give  for  gave,  "    "  was  for  were. 

"    "  went  for  gone.  *'    "  done  for  did. 

7.  With  what  different  studies  should  language  be  correlated? 

S.    Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects:— 

Making  Pies. 

Spring  Pastimes. 

Art>or  Day. 

The  Inspiration  Institute. 

The  New  Truancy  Law. 

A  Fishing  Expedition. 

NoTB.— Capitalisation,  pnnetnation,  peragrapliing,  diction,  and  grammatical  oonstniction,  should  all 
he  care/uUif  noted  by  examiner  in  marking  this  qnestion,  which  connts  for  80  credits. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  etymologj'  and  simple  word  ajialyais? 

2.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  an  Ani?licized  word?  Give  example. 

(6)  Why  does  the  study  of  Latin  give  one  more  power  in  the  use  of  words? 

3.  What  rule  of  spelling  is  authority  for  putting  but  one  I  in  cancelation?   For 

retaining  the  e  in  hlngeing  and  dropping  it  in  hiding?  For  two  d's  in  bidding 
and  but  one  in  beading?  For  dropping  y  in  trial  and  retaining  it  in  trying? 

4.  Give  meaning  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  In  the  following:— digress,  coronatiOQ, 

collapse,  exclaim,  benefit,  afiluent,  replenish,  resurrection,  brevity,  rectilin- 
ear. 

5.  Indicate  the  correct  sotmd  of  each  vowel  and  digraph  in  these  words:— fe<^, 

crewel,  mountain,  been,  bury,  tune,  pomegranate. 

Note.— The  above  qnestioas  wiil  coant  50;(  and  the  speUlDg  of  list  of  words  SOjC 

THIRD  GRADE,  BOTH  CLASSES. 

1.  By  means  of  words  Illustrate  the  eight  diacritical  marks  used  in  Webster's 

dictionary,  giving  the  name  of  each. 

2.  Give  a  sentence  good  to  use  for  drill  in  articulation. 

3.  What  is  radical  accent?  Give  example. 

4.  Give  words  containing  the  following:— obscure  e,  medial  a,  soft  c,  Italian  i, 

short  00, 

6.  Marie  the  vowels  in  the  following  words:— Utah,  mark,  send,  give,  want,  twirls 

scourge,  rule,  past. 

Note.— The  above  questioiiB  will  count  50j(  and  the  spelling  of  list  of  words  W- 

LIST  OF   WORDS. 


ALL  QSADES. 

1. 

immaculate 

10. 

grammar 

18. 

indispensable 

2. 

Keweenaw 

11. 

judgment 

19. 

admissible 

3. 

indifference 

12. 

comprehension 

20. 

campaign 

4. 

psychology 

13. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

21. 

foreign 

5. 

hermit 

14. 

conceive 

22. 

Transvaal 

6. 

hurricane 

16. 

transept 

23. 

contention 

7. 

eliminate 

16. 

concept 

24. 

conscience 

8. 

exaggerate 

17. 

accumulate 

25. 

volcanoes. 

9. 

Itinerary 

PENMANSHIP. 
ALL  GRADES. 

\ 

1.  Write  your  name  and  address  as  it  should  appear  on  an  envelope. 

2.  State  briefly  your  plan  for  teaching  penmanship. 

8.    Write  a  letter  in  good  form  to  send  Perry  Mason  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  $1.7& 
for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Youth's  (Companion. 
(Thirty  credits  on  answer,  seventy  on  penmanship.) 

PHYSIOS. 


FIRST   OBADE. 

1.  What  valves  are  necessary  for  an  air  pump?   Why  does  the  air  leave  the 

receiver  of  an  air  pump? 

2.  Name  the  mechanical  powers.   Why  are  they  useful? 

3.  What  effect  is  produced  by  passing  ordinary  white  light  through  a  glass  prism?* 

4.  Give  three  laws  for  vibration  of  cords.  What  determines  the  pitch  in  the  pipes 

of  an  organ? 
9.    A  mass  of  metal  weighs  6  ounces  in  air  and  4.8  ounces  in  water;  what  Is  its- 
specific  gravity? 
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6.  What  is  the  essential  principle  of  an  incandescent  lamp? 

7.  By  a  diagram  explain  the  action  of  an  electric  bell. 

6.    Explain  about  the  boiling  of  water  in  an  open  vessel  and  in  a  closed  vesseU 

both  at  the  sea  level  and  at  a  high  altitude. 
9.    Define  optics,  motion,  porosity,  mirage,  volt. 

ICi.A  shot  is  fired  before  a  cliff,. and  the  echo  heard  in  six  seconds;  find  the  dl&- 
'^     tanee  to  the  cliff. 

SECOND  OBADE. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  solid  and  a  liquid? 

2.  Make  a  drawing  and  explain  the  simple  microscope? 

3.  What  effect  is  produced  by  passing  ordinary  white  light  through  a  glass  prism? 

4.  Describe  the  process  of  electroplating. 

5.  Why  is  a  tumbler  liable  to  break  when  partially  Immersed  In  hot  water? 

6.  What  is  a  complementary  color? 

7.  What  is  the  phenomenon  known  as  "heaving  by  frost?'* 

8.  Can  a  rainbow  be  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  day?   Why? 

9.  Describe  any  form  of  an  electric  battery  and  explain  Its  action. 

10.    I  wish  to  roll  a  barrel  of  fiour  into  a  wagon  the  box  of  which  is  four  feet  from 
the  ground.  I  can  lift  but  24  pounds.  How  long  a  plank  must  I  have? 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND   HYGIENE 
FIRST  AND  SECOND    GRADES. 

1.  What  are  the  food  elements?   W^hat  are  the  uses  of  each? 

2.  Why  does  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  give  a  flushed  appearance  to  the  face? 

Why  does  a  drunken  man  stagger? 

3.  What  are  the  functions  of  glands?  Classify  the  principal  glands  of  the  body 

according  to  their  functions. 

4.  Compare  the  white  and  the  red  corpuscles,  as  to  form,  size,  number,  origin,  and 

use. 

5.  What  is  the  office  of  the  lymph  in  the  body?    How  does  it  differ  from  the 

blood? 

6.  How  is  heat  produced  in  the  body,  and  how  maintained? 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  most  common  sources  of  impurities  in  the  air?  Name  and 

explain  the  use  of  three  of  the  most  common  disinfectants. 
8.*  Make  a  drawing  of  a  cross  section  of  the  skin,  showing  the  hair  follicles,  the  oil 

glands,  and  the  sweat  glands  and  ducts. 
9.    Name  all  tbe  different  parts  that  enter  into  the  formation  of  a  Joint  What  is 

dislocation? 
10.    Describe  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.    Does  it  connect  with  the  brain? 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  R. 

1.  General  neatness  and  excellence  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  the  digestive  fluids  and  the  digestive  property  of  each. 

3.  Trace  the  course  of  digested  fats  from  the  intestines  to  the  heart;  the  digested 

lean  meats. 

4.  What  is  the  object  of  the  portal  circulation? 

5.  ^Whsit  is  the  function  of  the  white  corpuscles?         * 

&    Wliat  are  the  functions  of  the  lymphatic  glands?  How  does  the  lymph  differ 
from  the  blood? 

7.  Explain  how  the  air  comes  in  contact  with  the  blood  in  the  lungs.    What 

changes  take  place  in  the  blood  and  what  in  the  air? 

8.  How  are  muscles  attached  to  the  bones?  What  provision  is  there  in  the  bone 

for  this  attachment? 

9.  How  does  alcohol  affect  the  appetite?  How  does  it  affect  digestion? 

10.    What  precautions  does  the  State  Board  of  Health  recommend  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  diphtheria? 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  neatness  and  excellence  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  the  digestive  fluids  and  the  digestive  property  of  each. 

16 
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8.    Trace  the  course  of  digested  fats  from  the  intestines  to  the  heart;  the  digested 
lean  meats. 

4.  Explain  the  different  processes  of  bread  making. 

5.  What  is  the  effect  of  too  rapid  eating? 

6.  About  how  often  does  the  heart  of  an  adult  in  normal  condition  beat?  How  do 

mental  labor,  physical  exercise,  and  digestion  affect  the  action  of  the  heart? 

7.  Name  five  arteries  and  five  veins  of  the  body.   At  what  places  do  the  la-^^e 

arteries  come  near  the  surface  of  the  body? 

8.  What  are  colds,  how  taken,  and  how  best  prevented? 

9.  What  effect  has  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  upon  the  muscles?    The  use  of 

tobacco?  Lack  of  exercise  or  over  exercise? 
10.    Mention  some  of  the  most  common  ways  by  which  the  sense  of  sight  and  of 
hearing  may  be  injured. 

BEADING. 

ALL  OBADES. 

I. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 

With  blossomed  furze  unprofltably  gay, 

There  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule, 
4  The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 

A  man  severe  he  was  and  stem  to  view; 

I  knew  him  well  and  every  truant  knew; 

Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
8  The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face; 

Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee 

At  all  his  jokes,— for  many  a  joke  had  he; 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
12  Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned; 

Yet  he  was  kind  or,  if  severe  in  aught. 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault 

The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew; 
16  'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too; 

Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 

And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge.  # 

In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill, 
20  For  e'en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still, 

While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 

Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around; 

And  still  they  gazed  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
24  That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  Imew.— Goldsmith, 

U. 

Do  you  hear  the  rain,  Mr.  Caudle?  I  say,  do  you  hear  the  rain?  Do  you  hear  It 
against  the  window?  Nonsense!  You  don't  impose  upon  me;  you  caji't  be  asleep 
with  such  a  shower  as  that.   Do  you  hear  it,  I  say?  Oh,  you  do  hear  it!  Well, 

4  that's  a  pretty  flood,  I  think,  to  last  for  six  weeks  and  no  stirring  all  the  time  out 
of  the  house.  I  should  like  to  know  how  the  children  are  to  go  to  school  tomor- 
row. They  shan't  go  through  such  weather,  I  am  determined.  No,  they  shall 
stop  at  home  and  never  learn  anything,  sooner  than  go  and  get  wet.  And  wh^i 

8  they  grow  up,  I  wonder  who  they  will  have  to  thank  for  knowing  nothing,— who, 
indeed,  but  their  father?  People  who  can't  feel  for  their  own  children  ought 
never  to  be  fathers.  But  I  know  why  you  lent  the  umbrella;  oh  yes,  I  know  very 
well.  I  was  going  out  to  tea  at  dear  mother's  tomorrow;  you  knew  that,  and  you 
12  did  it  on  purpose.  Don't  tell  me;  you  hate  to  have  me  go  there,  and  take  every 
mean  advantage  to  hinder  me.  But  don't  you  think  it,  Mr.  Caudle;  no  sir,  if  it 
comes  down  in  bucketfuls  I'll  go  all  the  more!— JerroW. 
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III. 

Home  is  a  genuine  Saxon  word;  a  word  kindred  to  Saxon  8i>eech,  but  with  an 
import  common  to  the  whole  race  of  man.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  word  in  the 
language  that  clusters  in  it  so  many  and  so  stirring  meanings;  that  calls  into 

4  Dlay  and  so  powerfully  excites  so  many  feelings,  so  many  faculties  of  our  being. 

^ome!  Say  but  the  word,  and  the  child  that  was  your  merry  guest  begins  to 

weep.   Home!   Play  but  its  tunes,  and  the  bearded  soldier  that  blanched  not  in 

the  breach,  droops  and  sickens  and  dies.    Home!    Murmur  but  its  name,  and 

8  memories  start  around  it  that  put  fire  into  the  brain,  and  affections  which  almost 
suffocate  or  break  the  heart,  and  pictures  that  bewilder  fancy  with  scenes  in 
which  joy  and  sorrow  wrestle  with  delirious  strife  for  the  i)Ossession  of  the 
spirit.— Henry  (Hies, 

IV. 

Can  it  be  that  America,  under  such  circumstances,  can  betray  herself;  that  she 
is  to  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of  republics  the  inscription  upon  whose  ruins  \a, 
**They  were,  but  they  are  not?"  Forbid  it,  my  countrymen;  forbid  it,  Heaven! 
4  I  call  upon  you,  fathers,  by  the  shades  of  your  ancestors,  by  the  dear  ashes 
which  repose  in  this  precious  soil,  by  all  you  are  and  all  you  hope  to  be,  resist 
every  project  of  disunion,  resist  every  encroaichment  upon  your  liberties*  resist 
every  attempt  to  fetter  your  consciences  or  smother  your  public  schools  or 
8  extinguish  your  system  of  pubUc  instruction. 

I  call  upon  you,  mothers,  by  that  which  never  fails  in  woman,  the  love  of  your 
offspring.    Teach  them  as  .they  climb  your  Imees  or  lean  on  your  bosoms,  the 
blessings  of  liberty.  Swear  them  at  the  altar,  as  with  their  baptismal  vows,  to  be 
12  true  to  their  country,  and  never  to  forget  or  forsake  her. 

I  call  upon  you,  young  men,  to  remember  whose  sons  you  are,  whose  inheri- 
tance you  possess.  Life  can  never  be  too  short  which  brings  nothing  but  disgrace 
and  oppression.  Death  never  comes  too  soon,  if  necessary  in  defense  of  the  lib- 
16  erties  of  your  country. 

I  call  upon  you,  old  men,  for  your  counsels  and  your  prayers  and  your  benedic- 
tions. May  not  your  gray  hairs  go  down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave  with  the  recollec- 
tion that  you  have  lived  in  vain!  May  not  your  last  sun  sink  in  the  west  upon  a 
20  nation  of  slaves.— «/o«ep7^  Story. 

SOHOOL    LAW. 
ALL  GRADES. 

1.  How  may  a  teachers'  association  be  incorporated?  "What  amount  of  property 

may  an  association  hold? 

2.  For  how  long  are  college  certificates  valid?    Under  what  conditions  do  they 

ever  become  life  certificates? 

3.  What  officer  must  be  consulted  before  sentence  can  be  passed  upon  a  Juvenile 

disorderly  person? 

4.  How  long  do  text  books  once  adopted  continue  to  be  the  legal  text  books  of  the 

district?  How  may  text  books  be  changed  within  this  limited  time? 

5.  What  officers  are  elected  at  the  first  school  meeting  of  a  newly  organized  school 

district?  How  long  after  this  first  election  do  the  respective  district  officers 
remain  in  office? 

THEORY   AND  ART. 
ALL  GRADES. 

1.  Name  three  factors  in  the  education  of  a  child  for  which  the  teacher  is  In  a 

greait  measure  responsible. 

2.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  can  geography  and  history  be  correlated? 

3^  Give  a  list  of  text  books  and  pieces  of  apparatus  which  the  State  Manual  and 
Course  of  Study  recommends  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  the  eighth  grade. 

4.  Name  four  hygienic  conditions  of  the  child  which  should  receive  daily  attention 
from  the  teacher. 
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6.  What  reasons  can  you  give  for  the  statement  that,  in  a  good  school,  there  are 
few  occasions  for  the  enactment  of  rules  with  penalties?  What  is  the  present 
tendency  in  this  respect? 

NoTB  1.— Many  of  tbe  qaeetions  in  this  topic  used  at  teachers*  examinations  during  the  year  1885-6. 
will  be  taken  from  *'  White's  School  Managt^ment",  one  of  the  books  adopted  by  the  State  Teachers 
Beaduig  Circle.  ^ 

NoTB  2.— Copies  of  the  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  may  be  obtained  on  application  toj^e 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  ' 

UNITED  STATES   HISTORY. 

FIRST    AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  General  neatness  and  excellence  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  evidence  is  there  that  a  race  of  people  inhabited  North  America  previous 

to  the  coming  of  the  Indians,  and  what  sort  of  people  were  they  supposed  to 
be? 

3.  What  was  the  principal  center  of  early  settlement  in  the  colonies  for  each  of 

the  following:— Huguenots,  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Quakers? 

4.  How,  when,  and  from  what  nation  was  Louisiana  acquired?   Florida?   Oali- 

fornia?   Alaska? 

5.  Tell  something  definite  of  Lewis  Cass,  Austin  Blair,  John  G.  Fremont,  Charle- 

voix, and  LaSalle. 

6.  Give  the  characteristic  differences  between  the  colonies  of  New  York  and  Dela- 

ware; of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts. 

7.  State  causes  and  name  principal  actor  in  the  enactment  of  the  Alien  and 

Sedition  Laws,  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bill,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  Resumption  Act.   (20  credits.) 

8.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  attempt  made  by  our  State  to  build  and  manage  Its 

railroads. 

9.  Make  a  definite  statement  concerning  any  five  of  the  following: 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  Trinidad  Incident. 

The  Alaskan  Boundar}\ 

Admission  of  a  New  State. 

The  Venezuelan  Question. 

Our  Minister  to  Germany. 

Affairs  in  Cuba. 

Presidential  Candidates. 

Latest  Issue  of  Government  Bonds. 

The  International  Peace  Conference. 

THIRD  ORADB,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  neatness  and  excellence  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Give  short  description  of  explorations  made  in  America  by  three  explorers  of 

different  nationalities,  prior  to  1525. 

3.  State  what  you  consider  as  five  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history 

of  our  country,  giving  date  of  each. 

4.  Name  one  prominent  naval  commander  of  each  of  the  following  wars,  and  men- 

tion the  principal  victory  gained  by  each:-— Revolutionary  War,  War  wltb 
Tripoli,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Civil  War. 

5.  Briefly  compare  Nathan  Hale  and  Major  Andre  as  to  character,  education, 

position,  part  in  history,  fate,  etc.  In  lieu  of  the  foregoing  question,  applicants 
may  write  the  first  and  last  stanzas  of  the  poem  "Nathan  Hale." 

6.  For  what  were  the  following  noted:— Alexander  Hamilton,  Thomas  Jeffersofi, 

Henry  Clay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen  A.  Douglas? 

7.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  trouble  arising  concerning  Michigan's  admission  to 

the  Union. 

8.  Give  a  short  account  of  that  remarkable  Frenchman  who  was  the  founder  of 

Canada  and  whose  name  is  commemorated  in  the  name  of  a  lake. 

9.  Name  any  five  of  America's  seven  great  poets. 
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10.    Make  a  definite  statement  concerning  any  five  of  the  following:— 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  Trinidad  Incident. 
The  Alaskan  Boundary. 
Admission  of  a  New  State. 
The  Venezuelan  Question. 
Our  Minister  to  Germany. 
Affairs  in  Cuba. 
Presidential  Candidates. 
Latest  Issue  of  Government  Bonds. 
The  International  Peace  Conference. 

CLASS   A. 

1.  General  neatness  and  exceilence  of  paper  to  count  for  this  numl>er. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  building  of  the  first  telegraph  line  in  America,  as  you 

would  tell  it  to  a  child. 

3.  State  what  you  consider  as  five  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  hlBtory 

of  our  country,  giving  date  of  eaeh. 

4.  What  good  has  resulted  from  the  Civil  War  and  what  injury?  Name  the  gen- 

erals of  this  war  who  have  since  been  presidents  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Briefly  compare  Nathan  Hale  and  Major  Andre  as  to  character,  education, 

position,  part  in  history,  fate,  etc.  In  lieu  of  the  foregoing  question,  applicants 
may  write  the  first  and  last  stanzas  of  the  poem  "Nathan  Hale." 

6.  Tell  about  the  Salem  witchcraft.  What  lesson  did  it  teach? 

7.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  trouble  arising  concerning  Michigan's  admission  to 

the  Union. 

8.  Give  a  short  account  of  that  remarkable  Frenchman  who  was  the  founder  of 

Canada  and  whose  name  is  commemorated  in  tlie  name  of  a  lake. 

9.  Name  a  recently  deceased  poet  who  was  especially  fond  of  children,  and  give 

some  quotation,  from  his  poems. 
10.    Ma^e  a  definite  statement  concerning  any  five  of  the  following:— 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
The  Trinidad  Incident. 
The  Alaskan  Boundary. 
Admission  of  a  New  State. 
The  Venezuelan  Question. 
Our  Minister  to  Germany. 

Affairs  In  Cuba.  • 

Presidential  Candidates. 
Latest  Issue  of  Government  Bonds. 
The  International  Peace  Conference. 


IV.     QUESTIONS     PREPARED     BY     THE     SUPERINTEXDENT    OF    PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION    FOR    THE     REGULAR    EXAMINATION 

JUNE,    1896. 

ALGEBRA. 
SECOND  GRADE. 

L    Gen«*al  neatness  and  excellence  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.    Define  root  of  an  equation  and  root  of  a  nuinl>er. 

8.    By  what  would  you  multiply  x^+a^y+x^  ^-\-xu^-{-y*  to  give  x^—y'^  ? 

4.   What  is  the  significance  of  a  fractional  exponent,  as  x^  and  y*  ? 

6.  Explain  as  to  a  class  why  a  term  may  be  changed  from  one  number  of  an 
equation  to  the  other  by  changing  the  sign. 

6^  liake  an  original  problem  involving  two  unkuowu  quantities  and  solve  by  sub- 
stitution. 
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7.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  »*—»*,  a*— 8a64-166*.  and  9^?*— 6aj+l. 

8.  A  and  B  have  each  an  annual  income  of  $1,500.  A  spends  $400  more  each  year 

than  doee  B,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  amount  of  their  savings  Is  $6,000. 
What  does  each  spend  annually? 

9.  Divide  the  number  149  Into  two  such  parts  that  the  greater  diminished  by  5, 

may  be  double  the  less. 
10.    A  merchant  having  increased  his  capital  8^,  found  that  it  amounted  to  $4,820. 
How  much  was  it  at  first? 

ARITHMETIC. 

SECX>ND  GRADE. 

NoTX.— These  questions  iboold  be  marked  on  the  scale  of  fifty  credits  and  the  examiner  should  test 
the  applicant  in  mental  arithmetie  for  the  remaininer  fifty  credits. 

1.  Draw  the  following  named  figures  and  give  rules  for  finding  the  area  of  the 

same:— obtuse  triangle,  parallelogram,  trapezium,  and  circle. 

2.  How  many  feet  of  lumber  will  it  taJ^e  to  make  flooring  enough  to  lay  a  flooi*  in 

a  house  28  ft.  x  48  ft.,  if  one-fourth  is  allowed  for  matching  and  waste? 

3.  A  reservoir  supplies  a  town  with  4,673,800  gallons  of  water  daily.  If  its  surface 

area  Is  7  acres,  how  much  will  the  water  be  lowered  in  It,  provided  one-half 
as  much  rnns  in  as  runs  out? 

4.  An  agent  In  Chicago  sells  4,500  bushels  of  wheat  for  me  at  $.64%  a  bushel.  The 

proceeds  he  invests  in  wool  at  $.10  a  pound.  If  his  commission  for  selling  the 
wheat  be  1%  and  his  commission  for  buying  the  Wool  2^,  how  many  pounds 
of  wool  doee  he  buy  for  me? 

5.  What  is  interest?  How  does  banls  discount  differ  from  Interest?  When  I  sell  a 

note  to  a  bank,  is  the  discount  reckoned  on  the  money  given  me,  or  is  it  on  a 
larger  or  smaller  amount? 

THIBD  OltADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  (a)  How  many  cords  of  18-inch  stovewood  may  be  piled  in  a  wood-house  20  ft. 

long,  18  ft.  wide,  and  10  ft.  high? 
(6)  At  20c  a  cu.  yd.,  what  will  it  cost  to  dig  a  cellar  30  ft  long,  24  feet  wide,  and 
5%  feet  deep? 

2.  (c)  How  deep  must  a  cj-lindrical  cistern  8  ft.  in  diameter  be  to  contain  60  bbls. 

of  water,  alfbwing  4^  cu.  ft.  to  the  bbl.? 
(6)  How  many  silver  dollars  may  be  made  from  2^4  lbs.  of  silver  bullion? 

3.  At  $72  an  acre,  a  farm  is  worth  $12,240.   It  is  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle  100 

rods  wide.  What  will  it  cost  to  put  a  fence  around  It,  at  75c  a  rod? 

4.  Find  the  present  worth  of  the  following  note,  June  18,  1896,  discounted  at  a 

bank,  rate  of  discount  being  6^:— 

$320.00.  Lansikq,  Mich.,  Feb.  5, 1896. 

Six  mouths  from  date,  for  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  J.  C.  Doran  or 
order,  three  hundred  twenty  dollars,  with  interest  at  8^. 

M.  H.  Cameron. 

5.  At  what  time  in  the  course  would  you  begin  to  teach  a  pupil  fractions?  Give 

reasons  for  your  answer. 

CLASS   A. 

1.  For  1895  a  clerk's  salary  was  $1,242.  It  had  been  increased  lOj^  in  1893  and  Si 

in  1894.  What  was  it  in  1892?  What  was  the  per  cent  of  increase  from  1892 
to  1895? 

2.  A  water  glass  has  two  bands  around  it,  each  containing  ten  figures.  It  takes 

3  seconds  to  cut  each  figure.  What  will  it  cost  to  decorate  2^^  gross  at  $2  a  day 
of  8  hours  each  ? 

3.  From  a  lot  of  land  40  rds.  sq.  I  sold  40  sq.  rds.  What  is  the  remainder  worth  at 

$45  an  acre? 

4.  State  the  following  transaction  in  the  form  of  an  itemized  bill,  and  give  a 

properly  drawn  note  in  payment  for  the  same:— Jas.  O'Donnell,  Jackson,  buys 
of  Aaron  T.  Bliss,  Saginaw,  May  28,  1896,  six  pieces  of  4x6,  24  ft  long,  @  $20 
per  M;  13,225  of  roofing  at  $8  per  M;  28  pieces  3x18  joist,  36  ft  long,  at  $24 
per  M.  Mr.  Bliss  gives  Mr.  0*Donnell  a  discount  of  5*,  subscribes  with  Mr. 
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O'Donnell  for  the  Jackson  Daily  Citizen  for  one-half  year  at  $6  per  year, 
taking  of  Mr.  O'Donnell  ^  doz.  colts  at  |36  per  doz.  and  a  3-year  old  gelding 
at  $60. 
5.    Construct  and  work  four  problems  Illustrating  four  cases  in  Interest. 

MENTAL    ABITHMBTIO. 
ALL  QBADES. 

1.  What  part  of  a  dollar  is  5c,  16)c,  88ic,  66|c,  Sd^c,  ll^ic,  8^  ? 

2.  If  one-half  of  an  article  be  sold  for  what  the  whole  cost,  what  per  cent  is  gained 

on  the  part  sold? 

3.  Add  i,  i.  and  |. 

4.  Subtract  2%  from  8^. 

5.  At  li  cent  each  how  many  tomato  plants  can  be  bought  for  40c? 

6.  A  half -foot  square  is  what  per  cent  of  one  square  foot? 

7.  %  is  %  of  what? 

8.  At  15c  i>er  pound  what  is  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  flour? 

9.  Find  cost  of  3630  pounds  of  potatoes  at  10c  per  bushel? 

10.  What  i>er  cent  of  a  section  of  land  is  80  acres?  20  acres? 

11.  How  many  miles  around  the  boundary    of  a  government  section  of  land? 

Around  a  quarter  section? 

12.  Add  145.  87.  96,  83,  57,  909,  77,  and  34. 

13.  What  is  %  of  60?  Of  what  is  60  three-fourths? 

14.  $15  lA  B^  of  what  sum? 

15.  25  j^  of  a  man's  income  is  $200;  what  is  ^^  of  his  income? 

16.  A  can  build  a  wall  In  8  days  and  B  can  do  the  same  work  in  4  days.  How  long 

will  it  take  both  working  together  to  build  the  wall? 

17.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  6  days;  A  and  B  can  do  it  in  4  days.  How  long  will 

it  take  B  to  do  it? 

18.  An  agent  received  $10  for  making  a  collection  at  a  commission  of  ^1%;  what  was 

the  amount  of  the  bill  collected  ? 

19.  Divide  85  marbles  between  two  boys  so  that  one  gets  4  as  often  as  the  other 

one  gets  3. 

20.  Papers  were  sold  for  5c  each,  which  was  a  gain  of  25^;  how  much  would  be  the 

gain  on  4  papers? 

21.  How  much  must  I  mark  goods  that  cost  $6,  so  that  I  can  deduct  lOfi  from  the 

market  price  and  still  gain  6fi  on  cost  price? 

22.  A  lawyer  collects  a  debt,  takes  2fi  for  his  fee,  and  remits  the  balance  of  $490; 

what  is  his  fee? 

23.  A  pile  of  wood  is  24  feet  long;  how  high  must  It  be  piled  to  contain  36  cords? 

(Note  common  sense  shown  iik  the  solution.) 

24.  What  principal  will  in  8  years  at  7  per  cent  give  $42  interest? 

25.  How  many  bunches  of  shingles  (%  thousand  in  a  bunch)  will  it  take  to  shingle 

a  roof  20  ft.  X  40  ft.,  if  shingles  are  laid  4  in.  to  the  weather? 

BOTANY. 
SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Define  anther,  stipule,  ovary,  ovule,  and  cell. 

2.  Name  five  flowering  and  three  non-fiowering  plants  common  in  your  locality. 

3.  How  are  the  following  plants  propagated  :~bean,  radish,  onion,  sweet  potato,. 

Irish  potato,  raspberry,  apple,  peach,  rhubarb,  and  geranium? 

4.  Make  a  drawing  showing  a  root  tip  and  root  hairs.  Explain  the  use  and  action 

of  each  in  the  soil. 

5.  Name  two  plants  belonging  to  each  of  the  following  ordera  or  families:— K3rucif- 

ene,  Liliacese,  and  Rosacese. 
6-10.  The  examiner  should  place  before  each  applicant  some  plant,  in  fiower  if 
possible,  and  ask  that  it  be  botanically  described.  Drawings  should  be  made 
to  help  describe  the  different  parts.  The  examiner  should  mark  the  applicant 
according  to  the  knowledge  displayed  and  the  power  of  observation  mani> 
fested.  This  latter  half  of  the  examination  should  in  no  case  be  omitted* 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 
SECOND    GRADE. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Give  some  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  county  clerk. 

3.  There  must  be  several  kinds  of  taxes  assessed  and  paid.   Illustrate. 

4.  Define  income  tax.  "What  is  meant  by  free  coinage? 

5.  In  special  or  extra  sessions  of  the  legislature,  what  subjects  may  be  con- 

sidered? 

6.  By  what  authority  is  our  standard  of  weights  and  measures  regulated? 

7.  Give  the  steps  necessary  to  the  admission  of  a  State. 

8.  Name  in  order  the  persons  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  presidency  in  case  of  a 

vacancy. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  tariff  for  revenue  only?  By  reciprocity?  By  free  trade? 

10.    Give  an  account  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  constituticm 
of  the  United  States. 

THIBD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  How  may  a  civil  oflScer  of  the  United  States  be  impeached? 

8.    Tell  what  you  can  of  the  "local  option"  temperance  law  in  this  State  and  in  the 
localities  where  the  law  is  operative. 

4.  How  are  the  delegates  to  the  national  conventions  elected?  To  how  many  dele- 

gates is  Midiigan  entitled? 

5.  What  was  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term  gerrymander? 

6.  Of  how  many  justices  is  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  composed?  Who  is  chief 

justice? 

7.  Suppose  it  is  your  personal  conviction  that  a  law  is  unconstitutional;  may  you 

disregard  it?   Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

8.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  United  States  between  a  town  and  a  city? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  joint  ballot?  Mention  an  officer  so  elected  in  this 

State. 
10.    What  is  intended  to  prevent  the  appointment,  by  the  president,  of  unprincipled 
or  unqualified  men  to  positions  of  high  trust  and  honor? 

CLASS  A. 

4 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Give  some  of  the  chief  duties  of  tlie  county  clerk. 

3.  Name  three  essential  requisites  of  a  good  government. 

4.  How  are  the  delegates  to  the  national  conventions  elected?  To  how  many  dele- 

gates is  Michigan  entitled? 

5.  Name  three  essential  qualities  of  a  good  citizen. 

6.  How  often  is  the  legislature  chosen  in  this  State?  When  does  such  election  next 

occur? 

8.  Compare  the  duties  of  the  Governor  of  Michigan  with  those  of  President  of  the 

United  States. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  joint  ballot?  Mention  an  officer  so  elected  in  this 

State. 
10.    What  is  meant  by  a  "River  and  Harbor  Bill?" 

QENEBAL  HISTORY. 
SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Name  five  historical  events  occurring  prior   to    1492.    which    you    regard  as 

directly  affecting  American  history. 

2.  Describe  the  proceedings  of  the  French  Ck>mmune  during  the  concluding  scenes 

of  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
B.    For  what  is  the  battle  of  Balaklava  memorable,  and  what  poem  was  written 
to  commemorate  it? 
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4.  What  action  was  taken  by  Mexico  as  soon  as  news  was  received  of  President 

Polk's  election?  Why? 

5.  Wliat  were  tlie  Agrarian  Laws? 

6.  What  is  suggested  by  the  following  names:— Virginius,  Hannibal,  Oato,  Trajan, 

Saladin? 

7.  How  long  has  Victoria  reigned  in  England,  and  how  much  power  has  she  In  the 

control  of  affairs? 

8.  Who  were  the  Moors? 

MO.  Write  an  account  of  the  Feudal  System,  including  the  following  points:— (a) 
origin;  (6)  development  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe;  (c)  advantages 
and  defects;  {d)  causes  of  decline;  (e)  traces  in  the  present  organization  of 
European  society. 

GEOQBAPHY. 
SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Compare  Holland  and  Switzerland  as  to  elevation,  surface,  productions,  and 

climate. 

2.  Name  two  countries  of  Asia,  two  rivers,  two  cities,  and  four  articles  of  export. 

3.  Locate  Sahara  and  tQ^l  why  It  is  rainless. 

4.  Name  a  country  of  which  coffee  is  the  staple  product.  What  proportion  of  the 

coffee  used  in  the  world  is  raised  there? 
6.    What  form  of  government  has  Hawaii?  What  is  its  principal  city?  Its  princi- 
pal export? 

6.  In  what  country  and  on  what  water  is  each  of  the  following  cities:— Rotterdam, 

Bombay,  Toronto,  Cape  Town,  Alexandria? 

7.  Account  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  California. 

8.  Give  the  list  of  Michigan  counties  that  border  on  Saginaw  Bay.  Mention  two 

of  the  most  populous  cities  in  these  counties. 

9.  Define  drainage  of  a  country  and  describe  the  drainage  systems  of  the  United 

States. 
10.    State  something  definite  about  any  five  of  the  following:— 
(a)  The  "Twin  CiUes." 
(6)  The  "City  of  the  Straits." 

(c)  The  "Wonderland  of  America." 

(d)  The  "Golden  Gate." 
(c)  The  "Crescent  City." 

if)  The  "Whirlpool  Rapids." 
(g)  The  Eads  Jetties. 
(h)  The  Transvaal, 
(i)  The  Acropolis. 

THIBD  GBADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  are  the  causes  of  deserts?  Illustrate  by  example. 

3.  What  large  river  flows  across  Austria,  Alaska,  Massachusetts,  Oregon,  and 

China? 

4.  What  is  a  cyclone  and  what  its  cause?  Locate  the  scene  of  a  recent  one  in 

Michigan.  '       I    ' 

5.  What  districts  of  Europe  are  chiefly  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  kid  gloves, 

linen,  cutlery,  cotton  goods,  watches,  pottery,  ships? 

6.  Where  in  Michigan  are  coal  mines  located?  Iron  mines?  Copper  mines? 

7.  (a)  Explain  the  changeiS  of  the  seasons. 

(&)  What  would  be  the  width  of  the  torrid  zone,  if  the  earth  were  inclined  40 
degrees  to  the  plane  of  Its  orbit? 

8.  What  noted  promontory  is  there  in  the  southern  part  of  Spain,  and  to  what 

government  does  It  belong?  What  gives  it  importance? 

9.  Name  the  country  or  countries  from  which  we  obtain  each  of  the  following 

articles:— tin,  tea,  spices,  silk  goods,  kangaroo  leather. 

17 
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10.    Stale  something  definite  about  any  five  of  the  following:— 
(a)  The  "Twin  Cities." 
(6)  The  "City  of  the  Straits." 
(o)  The  "Wonderland  of  America," 
id)  The  "Golden  Gate.' 
(e)  The  "Crescent  City.' 

if)  The  "Whirlpool  Rapids.' 
(jff)  The  Eads  Jetties. 
(h)  The  TransYaai. 

(i)  The  Acropolis. 

THIBD   GRADE.   CLASS  A. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Indicate  how  you  would  teach  the  causes  of  the  seasons. 

8.    Name  two  rivers  of  Africa  and  describe  courses.  What  of  interest  is  connected 

with  them? 
4.    What  is  a  cyclone  and  what  its  cause?   Locate  the  scene  of  a  recent  one  in 

Michigan. 
6.    Describe  the  home  life  of  the  people  of  Japan. 

6.  Where  in  Michigan  are  coal  mines  located?  Iron  mines?  Copper  mines? 

7.  What  methods  would  you  employ  to  have  pupils  in  the  second  primary  attain 

just  conceptions  of  a  bay,  a  strait,  an  island,  a  valley,  and  a  mountain? 

8.  Draw  an  outUne  map  of  Michigan  and  on  this  map  locate  five  of  our  most 

important  railroads. 

9.  Name  two  river  systems  of  North  America  and  three  of  South  America. 
10.    State  something  definite  about  any  five  of  the  following:— 

(a)  The  "Twin  Cities." 

(6)  The  "City  of  the  Straits." 

(c)  The  "Wonderland  of  America." 

(d)  The  "Golden  Gate." 

(e)  The  "Crescent  City." 

(/)  The  "Whirlpool  Rapids." 
(ff)  The  Eads  Jetties. 
(h)  The  Transvaal. 

(i)  The  Acropolis. 

GBAMMAB. 
SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Greneral  neatness  of  paper  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separa- 

tion and  classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  To  what  stage  of  a  child's  education  does  technical  grammar  properly  belong, 

and  what  is  gained  by  its  study? 

3.  Write  a  single  sentence  which  shall  contain  an  infinitive  phrase,  a  subordinate 

clause,  a  relative  pronoun,  a  passive  verb,  and  a  participle.  Deislgnate  each. 

4.  Give  an  example  of  each  of  the  following  errors  that  are  commonly  made:— 

(a)  Use  of  two  thats  to  introduce  one  clause. 

(6)  Use  of  past  tense  for  the  perfect  participle  and  vice  versa. 

(c)  Use  of  the  objective  case  after  than. 

id)  Use  of  an  auxiliary  verb  without  supplying  the  proper  verbal  form. 

(e)  Separation  of  the  infinitive  sign  from  its  verb. 

5.  Give  examples  of  the  expletive,  the  nominative  absolute,  the  subject  accusa- 

tive, the  attribute  complement,  and  an  appositive. 

6.  Do  you  use  a  singular  or  plural  verb,  if  the  subject  consists  of  two  or  more 

singular  nouns  Joined  by  either^  If  the  subject  is  a  collective  noun?  If  the 
subject  is  a  substantive  clause?  If  the  subject  includes  both  singular  and 
plural  pronoun?    Illustrate  each  with  sentence. 

7.  Analyze  or  diagram:— 

Never  begin  a  letter  by  saying  something  else  which  you  think  will  lead  up  to 
what  you  want  to  say. 
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&  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  260  words,  on  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects:— 
Physical  Culture.        A  Michigan  Cyclone.         A  Fishing  Expedition. 
Memorial  Day.  School  Room  Decoration. 

Nois.— Capitalisation,  ponotaatlon,  paracraphinflr,  diction,  and  arammatioal  oonstmotion,  eboold 
all b«  eare/uZly  noted  by  the  examiner  in  marking  thii  question,  which  connta  for  80  credits. 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separar 

tlon  and  dassiflcatlon  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  dliferent  kinds  of  language  work  are  recommended  by  the  Committee  of 

Ten  for  the  8d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  grades? 

3.  Tell  which  is  correct,  giving  reason  for  answer:— 

(a)  The  coat  Hts  or  sets  well? 

(5)  The  hen  9it8  or  setaf 

(e)  He  looked  orctve  or  gravely  f 

(i)  They  told  us  g^rls  or  we  girls? 

(e)  It  was  as  near  as  possible  or  as  nearly  as  possible  like  mine? 

4.  Dispose  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  following:— He  longed  to  stay  all  the  day 

long,  but  the  road  home  was  long  and  he  must  start  long  before  night 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  sit,  set,  catch,  say,  lay,  and  give  a  sentence  illnstra- 

tlng  the  use  of  each  part. 

6.  Show  dearly  the  difference  between  a  pronominal  adjective  and  a  relative 

pronoun. 

7.  Becast  the  following  sentence  (a)  so  as  to  substitute  a  prepositional  phrase  for 

the  subordinate  proposition;  (5)  so  as  to  substitute  a  participial  phrase  f<^ 
subordinate  proposition:  They  thought  that  he  was  ill. 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following  sub- 

jects:— 
Physical  Culture.  Memorial  Day.  School  Room  Decoration. 

A  Michigan  Cyclone.       A  Fishing  Expedition.      School  Etiquette. 

NoiB.— Capitalisation,  ponotnation,  parafraphinc,  diction,  and  grammatioal  construction,  should 
sU  be  ear^tMly  noted  by  the  examiner  In  marking  tills  question,  wbiob  counts  for  20  credits. 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separa- 

tion and  classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  different  kinds  of  language  work  are  recommended  by  the  Committee  of 

Ten  for  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  0th  grades? 

3.  TeU  which  is  correct,  giving  reason  for  answer:— 

(a)  The  coat  sits  or  seta  well? 

(5)  The  hen  Hts  or  setsf 

(c)  He  looked  grave  or  gravely? 

id)  They  told  ua  girls  or  toe  girls? 

(e)  It  was  as  near  as  possible  or  as  nearly  as  possible  like  mine? 

4.  What  is  the  distinction  between  correlation  and  concentration? 

5.  In  what  grade  does  the  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  recommend  the 

beginning  of  technical  grammar?  Should  the  memorizing  of  definitions  pre- 
cede or  follow  analysis? 

6.  Show  clearly  the  difference  between  a  pronominal  adjective  and  a  relative  pro- 

noun. 

7.  Discuss  the  comparative  value  of  dictation  and  reproduction  exercises,  tiling 

what  is  gained  by  each. 

8.  Write  not  less  than  160,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  f  oUowing  sub- 

jects:— 

Physical  Culture.  Memorial  Day.  School  Room  Decoration. 

A  Michigan  Cyclone.     A  Fishing  Expedition.      School  BtlquettCw 
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OBTHOGBAPHY. 


ALL  GRADEfi. 


1.  Of  what  use  Is  accent  and  where  does  it  usually  fall  in  polysyllables? 

2.  Define  voice,  speech,  phonology,  phonotophy,  orthoBpy. 

3.  Separate  the  following  words  Into  their  elements,  indicating  roots,  prefixes, 

and  suffixes: — dictionary,  diadem,  constellation,  congregation,  admonition. 

4.  Give  a  word  in  which  e  is  a  substitute  for  long  a;  a  for  short  o;  o  for  short  u; 

j  for  d;  z  for  8. 

5.  Show  the  pronounciation  of  the  following,  Including  accent:— tedious,  oleomar- 

garine, rude,  yolls,  gallows,  Jaguar,  worsted,  communist,  raspberry,  chamois. 

NoTK.— The  above  qaestions  will  oonnt  50  per  cent  and  the  spelling  of  list  of  words  60  per  cent. 

LIST  OP  WOBDS. 

1.  conscious  10.    preferring  18.    religious 

2.  correlation  11.    Berkshire  19.    independent 
3    contaminate                    12.    camphor                          20.    politics 

4.  advaxLtageous  13.  adaptable  21.  adjutant 

5.  transient  14.  transcendant  22.  gauging 

6.  Italicize  15.  Abyssinia  23.  rapacity 

7.  Mr.  Jones'  house  16.  irritable  24.  carnivorous 

8.  picniclcers  17.  triumvirate  25.  palmetto 

9.  discernible 

PENMANSHIP. 

ALL   GRADES. 

1.  What  use  do  you  make  of  the  blackboard  in  teaching  penmanship? 

2.  Why  are  movement  and  rapidity  made  so  prominent? 

3.  Write  a  stanza  of  some  national  song  as  a  sample  of  your  handwriting. 

(Forty  credits  on  answers,  sixty  on  penmanship.) 

PHYSIOS. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  In  how  many  directions  may  pressure  be  transmitted  in  liquids  and  solids? 

Why? 

2.  Describe  an  experiment  showing  that  air  occupies  space. 

3.  What  Is  the  essential  principle  of  an  incandescent  lamp? 

4.  How  can  you  demonstrate  experimentally  that  heat  is  a  cause  of  winds? 

5.  Give  and  explain  a  plan  for  ventilating  a  room  heated  by  a  stove. 

6.  Describe  three  methods  of  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body. 

7.  Define  momentum  and  energy,  and  give  the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds 

of  energy. 

8.  What  is  the  direction  of  a  ray  of  light  through  a  uniform  medium?  Through  a 

convex  lens?   From  a  plane  mirror? 

9.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  Centigrade  and  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 

10.    How  long  must  a  pendulum  be  to  vibrate  every  half  second?  To  what  latitude 
and  altitude  does  your  calculation  apply? 

PHYSIOLOGY   AND   HYGIENE. 
SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  General  neatness  and  appearance  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  is  paralysis?  Explain  the  cause. 

3.  Describe  the  lungs.    To  what  diseases  are  they  subject? 

4.  Explain  the  difference  between  tendons,  ligaments,  and  muscles  as  to  use  and 

as  to  composition. 
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5.  What  are  the  two  principal  classes  of  muscles?  Ck>mpare  them  as  to  use  and 

appearance. 

6.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  skin?  Could  life  be  maintained  for  any  consid- 

erable length  of  time,  if  the  skin  should  fail  to  perform  these  functions? 

7.  What  is  the  law  with  reference  to  teaching  the  effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco 

and  alcoholic  drinks?  Mention  three  good  reasons  for  the  law. 

8.  Explain  how  a  person  who  has  been  exposed  to  small-pox  should  be  treated. 

Would  the  same  treatment  apply  to  a  person  who  has  been  exposed  to 
measles? 

9.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  brain.   Name  its  parts  and  give  the  function  or  func- 

tions of  each. 
10.    Give  a  description  of  the  teeth  and  some  rules  concerning  their  care. 

THIBD  GBADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  neatness  and  appearance  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  are  the  two  large  cavities  of  the  body?  Name  all  the  organs  located  In 

each. 

3.  What  effect  has  impaired  digestion  upon  the  organs  of  the  body?  Explain  how 

this  may  be. 

4.  Mention  several  foods  that  would  be  suitable  for  a  person  engaged  in  hard 

physical  labor;  engaged  in  mental  labor;  recovering  from  a  debilitating  dis- 
ease. 

5.  How  should  a  case  of  severe  burning  be  treated? 

6.  State  the  evil  effects  of  the  cigaret  habit. 

7.  Classify  and  locate  the  permanent  teeth.  When  do  they  appear? 

8.  Lrocate  the  sternum,  the  liver,  the  tendon  of  Achilles,  the  hyoid  bone,  the 

larynx,  the  spleen,  the  sciatic  nerve,  the  tarsal  bones,  the  metacarpal  bonee, 
and  the  ethmoid  bone. 

9.  Give  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  securing  a  healthy  condition  of  the  muscles. 
10.    What  can  you  say  about  scarlet  fever? 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  neatness  and  excellence  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  are  the  two  large  cavities  of  the  body?  Name  all  the  organs  located  In 

each. 

3.  Describe  the  stomach  of  man.    Compare  it  with  the  stomach  of  some  other 

animal. 

4.  Mention  several  foods  that  would  be  suitable  for  a  person  engaged  in  hard 

physical  labor;  engaged  in  mental  labor;  recovering  from  a  debilitating  dis- 
ease. 

5.  In  case  of  fainting  what  should  be  done  to  restore  the  patient  to  consciousness? 

In  case  of  drowning? 

6.  What  exercises  would  you  advocate  for  developing  a  full  chest?  For  develop- 

ing the  muscles  of  the  back? 

7.  Why  should  the  teeth  be  kept  clean?  Mention  several  causes  of  decayed  teeth. 

8.  Of  what  does  the  act  of  respiration  consist? 

9.  Mention  several  disinfectants  and  state  how  used. 

10.    Why  should  marching  or  calisthenlc  exercises  be  encouraged  in  the  school 
room? 
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BEADING. 

ALL  GRADES. 
I. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 
Then  heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  In  tune. 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays. 
4  Whether  we  look  or  whether  we  listen, 

We  hear  life  murmur  or  see  it  glisten; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might; 

An  instinct  within  it  reaches  and  towers 
8  And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light. 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers. 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys; 
12  The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 
And  there's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace. 

•—James  Russell  LoweU. 

II. 

Books,— light-houses  erected  in  the  great  sea  of  time;  books,— the  precious- 
depositories  of  the  thoughts  and  creations  of  genius;  books,— by  whose  sorcery 
time  past  becomes  time  presen/t,  and  the  whole  pageantry  of  the  world's  history 
4  moves  in  solemn  procession  before  our  eyes— these  were  to  visit  the  firesides  of 
the  humble  and  lavish  the  treasures  of  the  intellect  upon  the  poor.  Priceless  and 
precious  are  the  blessings  which  books  scatter  around  our  daily  paths.  We  walk 
in  imagination  with  the  noblest  spirits,  through  the  most  sublime  and  en<^haiiting 
8  regions— regions  which  to  all  that  is  lovely  in  the  forms  and  colors  of  earth, 

" add  the  gleam. 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 
The  consecration  and  the  Poet's  dream." 

12  A  motion  of  the  hand  brings  all  Arcadia  to  sight.  The  War  of  Troy  can,  at  our 
bidding,  rage  in  the  narrowest  chamber.  Without  stirring  from  our  firesides,  we 
may  roam  to  the  most  remote  regions  of  earth  or  sofir  Into  realms  where  Spen- 
ser's shapes  of  unearthly  beauty  flock  to  meet  us,  where  Milton's  angels  p^  In 

16  our  ears  the  choral  hymns  of  paradise.  Science,  art,  literature,  philosophy— all 
that  man  has  thought,  all  that  man  has  done,  the  experience  that  has  been 
bought  with  the  sufferings  of  a  hundred  generations— all  are  garnered  up  for  us 
in  the  world  of  books.— £7du?in  P.  Whipple. 

III. 

When  we  are  as  yet  small  children,  long  before  the  time  when  those  two 
grown  ladies  offer  us  the  choice  of  Hercules,  there  comes  up  to  us  a  youthful 
angel  holding  in  his  right  hand  cubos  like  dice,  and  in  his  left  hand  spheres  Tke 

4  marbles.  The  cubes  are  of  stainless  ivory,  and  on  each  is  written  in  letters  of 
gold— TRUTH.  The  spheres  are  veined  and  streaked  and  spotted  beneath,  with  a 
dark  crimson  flush  above,  where  the  light  falls  on  them;  and  in  certain  aspects 
you  can  make  out  upon  every  one  of  them  the  three  letters  L-I-E.  The  chiild  to 

8  whom  they  are  offered  very  probably  clutches  at  both.  The  spheres  are  the  most 
convenient  things  in  the  world;  they  roll  with  the  least  possible  impulse  Just 
where  the  child  w^ould  have  them.  The  cubes  will  not  not  roll  at  all;  they  have 
a  great  talent  for  standing  still,  and  always  keep  right  side  up.  But  very  soon 
12  the  young  philosopher  finds  that  things  which  roll  so  easily,  are  very  apt  to  roll 
into  the  wrong  comer  and  to  get  out  of  his  way  when  he  most  wants  them,  while 
he  always  knows  where  to  find  the  others,  whicli  stay  where  they  are  left  Thus 
he  learns— thus  we  learn— to  drop  the  streaked  and  speckled  globes  of  falsehood 
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16  and  to  hold  fast  the  white  ansrular  blocks  of  truth.  But  then  comes  Timiditj, 
and  after  her  Good-nature,  and  last  of  all  Polite-behavior,  all  insisting  th&t 
truth  must  roll  or  nobody  can  do  anything  with  it;  and  so  the  first  with  her 
coarse  rasp,  and  the  second  with  her  broad  file,  and  the  third  with  her  silken 

18  sleeve,  do  so  round  off  and  smooth  and  polish  the  snow-white  cubes  of  truth,  that 
when  they  have  got  a  little  dingy  by  use,  it  becomes  hard  to  tell  them  from  the 
rolling  spheres  of  falsehood.— OHrer  Wendell  Holmes, 

SCHOOL   LAW. 
ALL    GRADES. 

1.  How  much  money  may  be  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  in  any  year,  in  any 

one  county,  for  the  support  of  teachers*  institutes. 

2.  If  a  district  and  two  of  its  school  officers  desire  to  comply  with  the  law  to  erect 

a  fiag  staff  and  procure  a  fiag,  and  the  director  refuses  to  act,  what  course 
may  be  pursued  to  remove  this  unpatriotic  and  obstinate  public  servant? 

3.  When  two  district  offices  become  vacant,  how  may  such  vacancies  be  filled? 

4.  Upon  what  conditions  may  a  district  board  borrow  money? 

5.  For  what  purposes  may  the  surplus  of  the  one-mill  tax  be  appropriated? 

THBOBT   AND   ART. 
ALL  GRADES 

1.  The  inductive  method  of  teaching  geography  begins  with  familiar  known 

objects.    State  the  advantages  of  this  method. 

2.  Give  three  important  reasons  why  music  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
8.    What  are  the  most  common  errors  committed  by  teachers  in  attempting  to 

teach  morality? 

4.  Explain  briefly  how  you  would  temporarily  organize  your  school  on  the  first 

day.   How  would  you  then  effect  a  permanent  organization? 

5.  What  use  have  you  made  of  the  "suggestive  lessons  in  physiology"  in  the  State 

Manual  and  Course  of  Study?   For  what  grades  are  they  designed? 

UNITED   STATES   HISTORY. 
SEOOND  GRADE. 

1.  General  neatness  and  excellence  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  at  least  two  celebrated  treaties  connected  with  our  history,  telling  what 

was  guaranteed  by  each. 

3.  Which  do  you  regard  as  the  more  critical  financial  period  of  this  country,  1789 

or  1837?    Why? 

4.  To  whom  were  the  following  nicknames  given  and  why:— Stonewall  Jackson, 

the  Sage  of  Monticello,  Mad  Anthony,  the  Rock  of  Ghlckamauga,  Old  Hick- 
ory? 

5.  State  the  characteristics  i)ecullar  to  the  Puritans,  the  Quakers,  the  Huguenots, 

the  Virginia  Cavaliers,  the  Dutch  of  New  York. 

6.  Name  the  presidents  that  have  occupied  the  executive  chair  during  the  wars 

In  which  the  United  States  has  participated. 

7.  Name  five  prominent  American  statesmen  of  the  period  from  the  adoption  of  the 

Constitution  to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  giving  some  incident  connected 
with  each. 

8.  What  trouble  was  there  over  the  election  of  1800,  and  why  has  no  similar 

trouble  at  elections  since  arisen? 

9.  In  what  underhand  manner  did  England  aid  the  Secessionists  during  the  Rebel- 

lion, and  what  action  did  President  Grant  afterward  take  regarding  it? 
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10.    Make  a  definite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following:— 
Nelson  A.  Miles. 
Gen.  Fitz.  Hugh  Lee. 
Silver  Sentiment  In  Democratic  Party. 
Censuring  of  Bayard. 
Cleveland's  attitude  toward  Cuba. 
National  Armenian  Relief  Committee. 
John  Hays  Hammond. 
Greater  New  Yorlc. 
River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  *96. 
"Pitchfork"  Tillman. 

THIBD   GBADE,  GLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  confederation  called  "The  United  Colonics  of 

New  England,"  and  why  was  Rhode  Island  excluded  from  it? 
8.    What  was  "the  Iron-clad  oath"  of  the  Reconstruction  period? 

4.  Where  and  when  did  the  Jesuit  missionaries  accomplish  their  greatest  work^ 

and  what  was  their  motive  in  coming  to  America? 

5.  What  was  the  provision  of  each  of  the  following:— Emancipation  Proclam- 

ation,  Kansas-Nebraska   Bill,   Ordinance  of   1787,   Nullification   Act,    15tb 
Amendment. 

6.  State  some  of  the  points  of  difference  between  the  early  governments  of 

Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  naming  the  proprietary  lord  of  each. 

7.  What  part  did  Michigan  play  in  the  war  of  1812? 

8.  How  much  is  known  of  the  history  of  America  previous  to  1492? 

9.  W^hat  stand  did  Andrew  Jackson  take  regarding  National  Banks,  and  what  was 

the  result  of  his  policy? 
10.    Make  a  definite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following:— 
Nelson  A.  Miles. 
Gen.  Fltz.  Hugh  Lee. 
Silver  Sentiment  in  Democratic  Party. 
Censuring  of  Bayard. 
Cleveland's  attitude  toward  Cuba. 
National  Armenian  Relief  Committee. 
John  Hays  Hammond. 
Greater  New  York. 
River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  *96. 
"Pitchfork"  Tillman. 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Quote  a  stanza  of  "Michigan,  my  Michigan." 

3.  What  was  "the  Iron-clad  oath"  of  the  Reconstruction  period. 

4.  Where  and  when  did  the  Jesuit  missionaries  accomplish  their  greatest  work» 

and  what  was  their  motive  in  coming  to  Amerca? 

5.  In  what  way  does  the  imagination  of  the  child  aid  In  the  study  of  hit^tory,  and 

how  far  should  this  faculty  be  stimulated. 

6.  What  words  were  inscribed  on  the  old  "Liberty  Bell?"   Tell  the  story  of  its 

ringing  on  July  4,  1776. 

7.  What  part  did  Michigan  play  In  the  war  of  1812? 

8.  How  much  is  known  of  the  history  of  America  previous  to  1402? 

9.  Who  was  "Major  Molly?" 

10.    Make  a  definite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following:— 
Nelson  A.  Miles. 
Gen.  Fitz.  Hugh  Lee. 
Silver  Sentiment  In  Democratic  Party. 
Censuring  of  Bayard. 
Cleveland's  attitude  toward  Cuba. 
National  Armenian  Relief  Committee. 
John  Hays  Hammond. 
Greater  New  York. 
River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  *96. 
"Pitchfork"  Tillman. 
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V.    QUESTIONS    PREPARED    BY    THE     SUPERINTENDENT    OP    PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION    FOR    THE    REGULAR    EXAMINATION, 

AUGUST,    1896. 

ALOBBBA. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Find  an  expreeslon  for  the  sum  of  jR«  and  S«,  if  iJ*  +  /S*  =  1  —  2  iP  flf. 
8.     «  +  y  =  2.    xy  =  I,    Solve  for  x and  y. 

4.     a  —  X  :  x:ix  :  a.    If  a  =  10  in  the  above  proportion,  x  =  what? 

6.  The  area  of  a  circle  is  expressed  by  i  fi  Ifi,  If  R  and  r  are  radii  of  two  circles 
having  the  same  center,  snow  that  the  area  of  the  surface  between  their  circum- 
ferences is  TT  (i2*  —  r*}. 


«.    (a)Jtz=  Vj4(i-m)  and  v  =  i/JHT+m),  show  that  ^  =  a/LzJ!^ 

^  1  +  m 

(b)  Show  that  VL=^  =  ^-fj  v^rz:^. 

7.  A  tape  is  100  ft.  long.    It  bounds  a  right  angled  triangle,  the  base  of  which  Is  10  ft. 

What  are  the  other  two  sides  of  the  triangle. 

8.  (a)  Define  a  surd  and  an  imaginary  quantity.    Give  an  example  of  each. 
(b)  Give  and  illustrate  three  rules  for  exponents. 

9.  A  rectangular  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  tcalk  7  ft.  wide;  the  area  of  the  garden 

is  15.000  sq.  ft,  and  of  the  walk  8,696  sq.  ft.  Find  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
garden. 
10.  Two  farmers,  A  and  6,  have  80  cows  between  them;  they  sell  at  different  prices, 
but  each  receives  the  same  sum.  If  A  had  sold  his  at  B*s  price,  he  would  have 
received  $820;  and  if  B  had  sold  his  at  A*b  price  he  would  have  received  $245. 
How  many  cows  had  each? 

8S00ND  GRADX. 

1.    General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2b    The  distance  around  a  rectangle  is  48  feet.    It  is  twice  as  long  as  it  is  wide.    What 

are  the  dimensions  ? 
a    Factor  R«  —  S«  and  z»  —  11  z«  +  80  z. 
4.    Define  exponent,  coefficient,  radical. 

6.  A  class  of  50  voted  to  raise  a  sum  of  money.    Eleven  refused  to  pay  anything,  and 

the  assessment  on  each  of  the  remaining  members  was  increased  25  cts.  thereby. 
What  was  the  amount  to  be  raised  ? 

e.    Reduce  (»««  +  »« -^  ««' +  ^J-^^^)    (a**i-2a)  ^^  performing  the  indicated  opera- 

tlon. 

7.  Factor  the  following:    (a*  —  x*),  (a  —  a?>*,  4  a*  —  4ax  +  as*. 

8l  a  property  worth  15.000  was  divided  between  two  brothers  so  that,  if  one-third  of 
A's  were  given  to  B,  each  would  then  have  half.    Find  the  portion  of  each. 

9.  Find  value  of  unknown  quantities  in  the  following,  being  careful  to  select  that 
method  of  elimination  which  will  prove  shortest: 


j  «•  +  2  y  +  8  =  46  ) 
i    «•  -  y  +  1  =  17  \ 


10.    The  wages  of  10  men  and  8  boys  amount  to  $22.80,  and  4  men  together  receive 
$8.40  more  than  6  boys.    What  are  the  wages  of  each  man  and  boy? 

18 
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ABITHMBTIC. 

FIBST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

NOTB.  -These  qaestloas  should  bs  marked  on  the  scale  ot  50  credits,  and  the  examiner  should  test 
the  applicant  In  mental  arithmetic  for  the  remaining  60  credits. 


1.  At  L —  local  time  is  22  min.  faster  than  Central  Standard  cime;  at  D —  local 

time  is  28  min.  faster  than  Central  Standard  time.    Is  L —  east  or  west  of  D— 
and  how  many  miles? 

2.  Jan.  10, 1896,  Mr.  Jones  took  a  note  for  a  certain  amount  due  in  ten  months  and 

bearing  8%  interest.    June  20,  1896,  Mr.  Jones  discounted  this  note  at  a  bank 
at  6%  and  received  $462.    For  how  much  was  the  note  given? 
8.    Find  diameter  of  a  cylindrical  cistern  whose  capacity  is  80  bbls.  and  altitude 
8  ft.    (Let  applicant  use  4^  cu.  ft.  to  the  bbl.  as  an  approximation.) 

4.  (a)  Find  the  cost  of  1,800  ft.  of  moulding  at  20c.  per  ft,  discount  12%  and  1% 

off  for  cash. 
(5)  A  schoolhouse  is  insured  for  5  years  at  %%  premium,  which  is  $800.    The 
insurance  valuation  is  %  of  the  cost  of  the  house.    What  is  the  underwriter's 
loss  if  it  bums? 

5.  A  man's  tax,  including  the  collector's  fee  of  4%,  is  $78.    The  rate  of  taxation  is 

2%%.    What  is  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  man's  property? 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  Qive  all  the  prime  factors  and  all  the  sets  of  factors  of  the  following  numbers: 

10,  72,  96,  and  102. 

2.  $40,000  is  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  building  a  schoolhouse.    The  assessed 

valuation  of  the  town  is  $6,400,000.    If  my  property  is  assessed  at  $2,600,  what 

shall  I  pay  toward  the  cost  of  the  schoolhouse?    What  will  be  my  entire  tax, 

if  the  collector's  fee  is  1%? 
8.    Ascertain  the  distance  of  section  lines  from  the  S.  E.  %  of  S.  W.  %  of  Section 

6,  to  the  N.  E.  ^  of  N.  W.  ^  of  the  school  section  in  the  same  township. 

Draw  a  diagram  of  the  township,  showing  the  description  named. 
4.    (a)  If  the  water  from  a  salt  well  yield  6%  of  its  weight  in  salt,  how  many  tons 

of  water  will  be  required  to  make  1,000  pounds  of  salt? 
(5)  Reduce  84  rds,  15^  ft.  to  Uie  fraction  of  a  mile. 

6.  A  note  for  $150  and  interest  at  6%  made  June  2,  1896,  has  indorsed  upon  it  a 

payment  of  $80,  made  April  4,  1896.    How  much  is  due  on  the  note  June  20, 
1896? 

CLASS  A. 

1.  Express  Hot  i  in  the  form  of  (a)  a  simple  fraction;  (b)  a  decimal;  (c)  per  cent. 

2.  According  to  the  census  of  1890  the  population  of  a  certain  city  was  5,810,  an 

increase  of  18%  over  the  census  of  1880.    The  census  of  1880  showed  a  gain  of 

26  over  the  population  of  1870.    What  was  its  population  in  1870? 
8.    (a)  Write  a  negotiable  promissory  note.    (5)  An  order  for  payment  of  money 

due  on  %.     (c)  A  receipt  for  interest  paid  on  a  note. 
4.    Prepare  five  questions  suitable  as  a  test  for  a  fourth  grade  class  in  fractions. 
6.    Make  out  a  bill  of  goods  likely  to  be  purchased  at  a  hardware  store,  and  receipt 

payment. 

MENTAL    ARITHMETIC. 
AJLL  GRADES. 

NoTB.~A  member  of  the  Board  will  examine  candidates  either  slnsrly  or  In  classes  of  five  or  ten, 
testing  attentive  power,  qatokness  to  ffrasp  the  salient  featares  of  a  problem,  aoonracy  and  rapid 
ity  of  work,  clearness  of  explanation,  and  simplicity  of  analysis. 

1.  Read  rapidly  the  following  numbers:    16,10,620,701,   CXIV,  XLII.  $814,101,042, 

CVI,  29,762.70031 ,  2},  and  |-^  | 

2.  Add  16,  24,  40,  27,  7,  26,  and  840. 
8.    From  986  take  226  and  340. 

4.     Find  the  product  of  15  X  15  X  12  ;  of  }  X  { :  of  .35  X  .08 ;  and  of  10  X  J  X  .40. 
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6.  Wliat  is  16%  per  cent  of  60?  26  per  cent?  12^  per  cent?  33V&  per  cent?  10 
per  cent?    75  per  cent?    83%  per  cent? 

6.  ^  of  6  is  what  part  of  9? 

7.  What  part  of  27  is  %  of  13? 

8.  At  $20  per  M.  what  will  750  ft.  of  lumber  cost? 

9.  How  many  feet  of  lumber  may  be  bought  for  $12,  if  lumber  is  worth  $16  per  M.? 
10.  If  a  merchant  buys  hats  for  $2.50  and  lists  them  at  $3,  what  per  cent  discoant 

should  he  give  from  the  list  price  that  he  may  get  what  they  cost  him?   What 
per  cent  discount  could  he  give  and  still  make  10%  on  cost  price? 

IL     What  will  be  the  interest  on  $250  for  4  years  at  5%  ? 

12.     What  principal  will  amount  to  $300  in  two  years  at  10%? 

15.  What  will  be  the  amount  of  a  man's  tax  on  an  assessed  valuation  of  $5,000,  the 

rate  of  taxation  being  2%%  and  the  fee  for  collecting  4%? 
14.     How  many  quarts  of  milk  in  639  cu.  in? 

16.  A  field  in  the  form  of  a  square  contains  40  acres.    How  many  feet  on  a  side? 

16.  A  pile  of  wood  is  6  feet  high.    How  long  must  it  be  to  contain  3  cords? 

17.  The  remainder  is  6,  the  divisor  25,  the  quotient  16.    What  is  the  dividend? 

18.  (a)  I  bought  a  wheel  for  $80  and  sold  it  for  $60.    What  was  my  loss  per  cent? 
(b)  I  bought  a  wheel  for  $60  and  sold  it  for  $80.    What  was  my  gain  per  cent? 

19.  I  paid  %%  commission  to  an  agent  for  selling  a  farm  for  $12,600.    How  much 

.  money  did  I  receive? 

20.  What  per  cent  of  %  is  %?    12  is  %  of  what  number?    What  per  cent  do  I  gain 

by  selling  %  of  a  bu.  of  grain  for  what  the  whole  cost  me? 

21.  What  per  cent  of  50  is  5?    50  is  what  per  cent  of  5?    Of  what  number  is  6  five 

per  cent?    9  per  cent  of  30  is  what  per  cent  of  54? 

22.  How  many  lath  in  a  bunch?    How  many  shingles  in  a  bunch?    How  many 

pints  in  a   barrel?    How   many   grains  of  silver  in  a  dollar?    How  many 
degrees  in  a  circle? 

23.  What  is  the  ratio  of  one-half  a  foot  to  a  yard?    Of  a  pint  to  a  peck?    Of  a  rod 

to  two  acres?    Of  two  rods  to  one-half  a  mile? 

24.  Divide  the  number  90  into  two  parts  such  that  %  of  the  first  shall  equal  %  of 

the  second. 

BOTANY. 
FIRST   GRADE. 

1.  What  part  of  a  flower  develops  into  the  edible  part  of  apples,  strawberries, 

pumpkins,  peaches,  and  beans? 

2.  Describe  the  structure  and  function  of  the  leaf,  and  classify  as  to  venation  and 

arrangement  on  the  stem. 

3.  What  is  the  significance  of  genus,  species,  variety,  kind,  and  race? 

4.  Bxplain  the   difference  in  method   of  climbing  of  a  wild  grape  vine  and  the 

Virginia  creeper. 

6.  What  is  the  cause  of  pear  blight,  peach  yellows,  black  knot  in  cherry,  rust  on 
wheat,  and  scab  on  potatoes? 

6  to  10.  The  examiner  should  place  some  plant  (in  blossom,  if  possible)  before  the 
applicant  and  require  a  botanical  description  of  the  same.  Drawings  should 
be  made  to  help  describe  the  different  parts.  The  applicant  should  be  marked 
according  to  .the  knowledge  displayed  and  the  power  of  observation 
manifested. 

Note.— The  buckwheat  plant,  the  golden  rod,  or  the  corn  plant  should  be  accessible  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.    In  no  case  should  tnis  part  of  the  examination  be  omitted. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Name  and  explain  the  various  processes  of  plant  reproduction  . 

2.  Define  petiole,  pistil,  stipule,  sepal,  calyx. 

8.  Dtscuss  briefiy  the  importance  of  pruning  fruit-bearing  trees,  and  state  at  what 
season  of  the  year  the  apple  tree  and  the  grape  vine  should  be  trimmed. 

4.  When  may  the  following  plants  be  found  in  blossom  in  Michigan:  cherry, 
apple,  peach,  elm,  sugar  maple,  raspberry,  dandelion,  mandrake,  golden-rod, 
and  white  pine?  * 

6.    What  are  stolons,  suckers,  tendrils,  thorns,  and  prickles? 
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6  to  10.  The  examiner  should  place  some  plant  (in  blossom,  if  possible)  before  the 
applicant  and  require  a  botanical  description  of  the  same.  Drawings  should 
be  made  to  help  describe  the  different  parts.  The  applicant  should  be  marked 
according  to  the  knowledge  displayed  and  the  power  of  observation 
manifested. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 
FIRST  AUD  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "high  seas?"    By  "law  of  nations?" 

3.  What  was  the  purpose  in  giving  the  president  the  veto  power?    Why  was  it  not 

made  final? 

4.  The  13th  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  abolished  slavery.    Why 

were  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  necessary? 

5.  How  does  registration  of  voters  prior  to  election  tend  to  prevent  fraud  at  the 

election? 

6.  Give  the  term  of  office  and  time  of  election  of  governor,  circuit  judge,  judge  of 

probate,  sheriff,  member  of  congress,  supervisor. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  a  town  meeting?    A  charter  election?    How  often  does  each 

occur  in  this  State? 

8.  The  Governor  "may  grant  reprieves,  oommutationgy  and  pardons  after  convictions, 

for  all  offenses  except  treason  and  cases  of  impeachment"  Define  the  italicized 
words. 

9.  Judges  are  elected  for  longer  terms  than  executive  officers.    What  reason  ia 

there  for  this? 
10.    If  a  State  has  twenty-nine  electoral  votes,  how  many  representatives  has  it  in 
congress?    Explain. 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  arrangement  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  How  long  must  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  live  in  this  State  to  entitle  him  to 

vote? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  taking  private  property  for  public  use? 

4.  How  many  representatives  are  there  in  congress  from  this  State?    By  whom 

and  in  what  manner  is  this  number  determined? 

5.  Name  five  of  the  most  important  committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

6.  Name  the  qualifications  needed  to  become  a  United  States  senator. 

7.  Define  quorum,  majority,  plurality,  elector,  citizen,  alien. 

8.  Give  names  of  the  various   candidates  for  president   and  vice  president,  the 

State  in  which  each  resides,  and  his  political  party. 

9.  Name  three  county  officers  and  one  duty  of  each. 

10.    Explain  briefiy  the  manner  of  voting  under  the  present  State  ballot  law. 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  A. 

1.  General  arrangement  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Ho\  long  must  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  live  in  this  State  to  entitle  him  to 

vote? 

3.  By  what  authority  are  new  States  admitted  into  the  Union? 

4  How  many  representatives  are  there  in  Congress  from  this  State?  By  whom 
and  in  what  manner  is  this  number  determined? 

5.  Mention  five  powers  that  the  Constitution  gives  to  Congress. 

6.  Explain  meaning  of  free  coinage,  citizen,  income  tax. 

7.  Define  quorum,  mjority,  plurality,  elector,  citizen,  alien. 

8.  Give  names  of  the  various  candidates  for  president  and  vice  president,  the 

State  in  which  each  resides,  and  his  political  party. 

9.  Name  three  county  officers  and  one  duty  of  each. 

10.    What  is  the  method  by  which  each  person's  township  tax  is  determined  and 
collected? 
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OBNEBAL     HI8T0BY. 
FIRST  GRADE. 

1.  What  were  some  of  the  causes  which  made  the  end  of  the  15th  and  beginning 

of  the  16th  century  such  a  new  era? 

2.  Where  and  when  lived  Rienzi,  "the  last  of  the  tribunes?"  Who  wrote  a  historic 

novel  of  which  he  is  the  hero? 

3.  Write  briefly  of  the  condition  of  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  with 

reference  to  the  character  of  the  government,  condition  of  the  people,  and  the 
king's  court. 

4.  What  is  suggested  by  each  of  the  following:    Bagdad,  Charles  Martel,  the  Bas- 

tile,  Aristotle,  the  Parthenon? 

5.  What  are  the  most   urgent  questions  now   agitating  the  nations   of  the  Old 

World  ?    Of  the  New  World  ? 

6.  Give  a  character  sketch  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

7.  Wherein  did  the  complaints  made  by  the  English  Parliament  against  Chas.  I 

agree  with,  and  wherein  did  they  differ  from,  the  complaints  made  by  the 
American  colonies  against  the  English  government? 

5.  What  caused  the  downfall  of  Greece  and  Rome,  respectively? 
9.    When  and  how  did  the  partition  of  Slam  occur? 

10.    Describe  the  contest  which  resulted  in  Austna  being  set  off  from  the  German 
Empire. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Compare  the  rank  of  Spain  in  wealth  and  power  among  the  nations  of  Europe 

at  the  time  of  Columbus,  with  its  condition  at  the  present  time. 

2.  About  what  time  did  Copernicus  and  Galileo  live?   For  what  is  each  celebrated? 

3.  Locate  in  history  Henry  of  Navarre,  Richelieu,  Wolsey,  Kepler,  Herodotus. 

4.  What  elements  of  our  civilization  were  derived  from  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 

the  Hebrews? 

6.  What  European  wars  were  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  America? 

6.  What  charter  proved  the  foundation  of  English  liberty?    When  was  it  granted 

and  under  what  conditions? 

7.  What  can  you  say  of  Clara  Barton's  work  in  Armenia? 

8.  What  was  the  Feudal  System  and  its  effect  on  civilization? 

9.  Where  is  Waterloo  and  what  are  some  of  the  great  names  associated  with  the 

battle  fought  there? 
10.    What  is  meant  by  the  "Elizabethan  Age"  of  English  literature,  and  for  what  is 
it  noted? 

GEOGRAPHY. 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

L    Name  three  chief  river  systems  of  each  continent.    Define  latitude,  longitude, 
zone,  and  climate. 

2.  Mention  a  vast  region  in  the  United  States  that  receives  an  insufficient  supply 

of  rain.    Why  is  this  rainfall  insufficient?    How  is  a  portion  of  this  region 
now  made  productive? 

3.  To  what  country  does  Cuba  belong?    What  is  its  principal  city?    Its 'two  chief 

productions? 

4.  Locate  the  following,  and  state  to  what  country  each  belongs:    Corsica,  Candla, 

Trinidad,  Sumatra,  Philippine  Islands. 

5.  How  does  Europe  compare  with  the  other  grand  divisions  with  respect  to  area, 

density  of  population,  and  extent  of  coast  line?    What  kind  of  a  coast  line  is 
most  advantageous  to  a  country? 
&    Mention  three  natural  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Alaska  which  prove  that  the 
territory  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  United  States. 

7.  Give  three  effects  of  climate  upon  the  human  race. 

8.  What  state  or  country  leads  in  the  production  of  beef,  wheat,  wool,  copper,  sil- 

ver, salt,  wine,  opium,  gutta  percha,  turpentine? 

9.  If  a  cablegram  is  transmitted  at  sunrise  from  London  to  New  York  without  loss 

of  time,  during  what  part  of  the  day  should  it  be  received  at  New  York?   Give 
reason  for  your  answer. 
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10.    Make  a  definite  statement  about  any  five  of  the  following: 

(a)  Welland  Canal.  (f)  Tarrytown. 

(6)  Belle  Isle.  (a)  The  Transvaal. 

(c)  Garden  of  the  Gods.  (a)  Florida  Keys. 

(d)  *  The  Athens  of  America."  (i)  **The  Smoky  City." 

(e)  Pullman.  {j)  Lake  of  the  Woods 

THIRD  GRADE.  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  is  a  delta  and  how  formed?    Name  the  three  most  typical  deltas  in  the 

world. 
8.    Name  and  locate  five  chief  seaports  of  the  British  Isles. 

4.  State  the  natural  conditions  which  are  tending  to  make  the  United  States  a  rivml 

of  Bngland  in  the  supremacy  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises. 

5.  Why  is  the  day  in  mid-summer  longer  in  the  far  north  than  at  the  equator? 

6.  Name  the  counties  of  Michigan  most  celebrated  in  the  production  of  fruit,  salt, 

copper,  iron,  and  mint,  respectively. 

7.  Describe  China  and  Japan  as  to  area,  climate,  production,  government,  and 

people. 

8.  In  what  part  of  Africa  is  the  greatest  rainfall?    Why  is  Sahara  a  desert? 

9.  Locate  the  following  islands,  and  tell  to  what  countries  they  belong:    Ceyion» 

Formosa,  Madagascar,  Isle  Royale,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

10.    Make  a  definite  statement  about  any  five  of  the  following: 

(a)  Welland  Canal.  (/)  Tarrytown. 

(h)  Belle  Isle.  (g)  The  Transvaal, 

(c)  Garden  of  the  Gods.  {h)  Florida  Keys. 

{d)  *'The  Athens  of  America."  (i)    **  The  Smoky  City. 

(e)  Pullman.  (f)  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  A. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  causes  have  made  New  York  city  the  largest  city  in  America? 
8.    Bzplain  the  plan  of  Standard  Time  as  used  in  the  United  States. 

4.    Locate  the  following  cities  and  state  for  what  each  is  noted:     Munich,  Glasgow, 

Geneva,  Omaha,  Ishpeming. 
6.    Why  is  the  day  in  mid-summer  longer  in  the  far  north  than  at  the  equator? 

6.  Name  the  counties  in  Michigan  most  celebrated  in  the  production  of  fruit,  salt, 

copper,  iron,  and  mint,  respectively. 

7.  What  is  a  cyclone  and  what  portion  of  Michigan  has  recently  been  visited  by 

one? 

8.  Bzplain  the  formation  of  springs. 

9.  Draw  a  map  of  your  own  county,  locating  the  cities,  villages,  and  post-offloes. 
10.    Make  a  definite  statement  about  any  five  of  the  following: 

(a)  Welland  Canal.  (/)  Tarrytown 

(b)  Belle  Isle.  (a)  The  Transvaal, 
(oj  Garden  of  the  Gods.  (k)  Florida  Keys. 

id)  "The  Athens  of  America."  (i)    "The  Smoky  City." 

(e)  Pullman.  Ij)  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

GEOMETRY. 
FIRST  GRADE. 

1.  Demonstrate: — If  two  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal,   the  two  sides  opposite 

these  angles  are  equal  and  the  greater  side  lies  opposite  the  greater  angle. 

2.  Demonstrate: — ^An  angle  inscribed  in  a  circle  equals  one-half  the  central  angle 

standing  upon  the  same  arc. 

3.  Demonstrate: — Two  triangles  having  an  angle  of  one  equal  to  an  angle  of  the 

other,  are  to  each  other  as  the  products  of  the  sides  including  the  equal 
angles. 

4.  A  polygon  has  a  diagonal  18.3  ft  long.    What  is  the  corresponding  diagonal  of 

a  similar  polygon  2.6  times  as  large? 

5.  Show  that  i  Ti  D*,  Tl  R*,  and  i  C  R  are  equivalent  formulae  for  the  area  of  a  circle. 
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6.  Compute  the  altitude  of  an  equilateral  triangle  in  terms  of  the  sides. 

7.  The  ratio  of  the  bases  of  a  trapezoid  is  that  of  3  to  4.   In  what  ratio  do  the 

diagonals  mutually  divide  each  other?    Prove  it. 

8.  Two  sheaves  of  wheat  of  equal  length  are  to  each  other  as  6.26  is  to  22.25.  What 

is  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  their  bands? 

9.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  diagonals  of  a  quadrilateral  is  greater  than  one-half 

the  perimeter  of  the  quadrilateral. 
10.    On  a  given  indefinite  straight  line  as  a  base,  construct  an  isosceles  triangle  with 
sides  passing  through  two  fixed  points  on  same  side  of  the  given  line,  having 
given  the  angle  at  the  base. 

GRAMMAR. 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separa- 

tion and  classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  three  things  to  be  attained  by  the  study  of  technical  grammar. 

3.  Define  and  give  example  of  a  substantive  conjunction,  a  verbal  adjective,  a  root 

infinitive,  a  reflexive  verb  phrase,  and  an  antieipative  subject 

4.  What  is  meant  by  "the  sequence  of  tenses?"    Give  some  sentence  to  illustrate 

the  careless  use  of  subordinate  tenses. 
6.    E«zplain  difference  in  use  of  the  infinitives  in  these  two  sentences: 

(a)  I  want  my  pupils  to  be  respectful. 

(b)  I  make  my  pupils  go. 

6.  (o)  Give  another  term  used  for  past  tense;  (b)  for  past  perfect  tense;  (c)  for 

pronominal  adjective;  (d)  for  indirect  object;  (e)  for  possessive  case. 

7.  How  would  you  dispose  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  following: 

(a)  Criick  went  the  whip. 

(d)  The  man  lives  just  around  the  comer. 

(c)  They  tohiled  the  hours  away. 

id)  The  horse  ran  away,  breaking  the  wagon. 

(e)  They  saw  the  enemy  advance, 

5.  Write  not  less  than  150.  nor  more  than   260  words,  on  one   of  the  following 

subjects:     (80  credits.) 

Proper  Observance  of  the  4th  of  July. 

Graduating  Exercises. 

The  St.  Louis  Cyclone. 

Camping  Out 

Nature  Study  in  the  Spring. 

The  Book  I  like  Best. 

The  First  Day's  Teaching. 

Resources  of  Michigan. 

KoTB.— Capitalisation,  panctuatloD,  paragraphing,  diction,  and  grammatical  constractlOD,  Bhould 
all  be  earefuuit  noted  by  tnti  examiner  in  marking  this  question,  which  connts  for  thirty  credits. 

THIBD  ORADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separa- 

tion and  classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  (a)  Illustrate   an  impersonal  subject;    (5)  a  redundant  verb;    (c)  a  cardinal 

numeral;  (d)  an  abstract  noun;  (e)  personification. 

3.  Why  are  the  italicized  words  incorrect  and  how  would  you  express  the  thought 

in  these  sentences:— 

(a)  Who  is  there?    Me. 

(&)  What  principles  underlaid  the  Constitution? 

(c)  He  gave  a  present  to  toe  girls. 

(d)  The  dress  sets  badly. 

(e)  The  horse  you  drive  is  one  of  the  finest  that  was  offered  at  the  sale. 

4.  Give  possessive  plural  for  lady,  fox,  woman,  sheep,  ox. 

5.  Classify  and  point  out  the  principal  elements  of  the  five  clauses  found  in  the 

following:    "There  are  many  persons  who,  though  unscrupulous,  are  com- 
monly good  tempered  and  who,  if  not  strongly  incited  by  self-interest,  are 
ready  for  the  most  part  to  think  of  the  interest  of  others." 
S.    Analyse  without  diagram,  "He  made  the  boy  accept  all  he  had, — a  dime.'* 
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7.    "The  lad  was  ambitious;    and  he  soon  became  a  favorite  with  his  teachers, 
because  he  studied  hard  so  that  he  might  gain  an  education."    Recast  the 
above  sentence,  substituting  a  participial  phrase  for  the  first  clause,  a  rela- 
tive clause  for  the  casual  clause,  and  an  infinitive  phrase  for  the  last  clause, 
placing  the  principal  clause  of  the  new  sentence  last 
Do  you  ever  drill  your  pupils  in  the  remodeling  of  sentences  that  are  inelegant, 
though  not  really  incorrect? 
S.    Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects:     (30  credits.) 

Proper  Observance  of  the  4th  of  July. 

Graduating  Exercises. 

The  St.  Louis  Cyclone. 

Camping  Out 

Nature  Study  in  the  Spring. 

The  Book  I  like  Best. 

The  First  Day's  Teaching. 

Resources  of  Michigan. 

NoTB.— Capitalization,  pnnctuation,  paraKTapbiD(;r«  diction,  and  flrammatical  constmction,  should 
«1I  be  careftuly  noted  by  the  examiner  In  marking  this  question,  which  counts  for  thirty  credits. 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separa- 

tion and  classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  How  may  the  story  be  made  an  important  factor  in  the  language  work  of  pri- 

mary grades? 

3.  Why  are  the  italicized  words  incorrect  and  how  would  you  express  the  thought 

in  these  sentences: — 

(fl)  Who  is  there?    Me, 

(h)  What  principles  underlaid  the  Constitution? 

(c)  He  gave  a  present  to  we  girls. 

id)  The  dress  sets  badly. 

(e)  The  horse  you  drive  is  one  of  the  finest  that  was  offered  at  the  sale. 

4.  Give  possessive  plural  for  lady,  fox,  woman,  sheep,  ox. 

5.  Name  some  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  that  should  be  taught  in  connection 

with  language  lessons. 

6.  Analyze  without  diagram,  "He  made  the  boy  accept  all  he  had, — a  dime.' 

7.  Since  the  art  of  expression  is  the  chief  aim  of  language  work,  how  would  you 

deal  with  a  child  too  timid  to  express  his  ideas? 
S.    Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects:     (30  credits.) 

Proper  Observance  of  the  4th  of  July. 

Graduating  Exercises. 

The  St.  Louis  Cyclone. 

Onmping  Out 

Nature  Study  in  the  Spring. 

The  Book  I  like  Best. 

The  First  Day's  Teaching. 

Resources  of  Michigan. 

NOTB.— Capitalization,  punctuation,  paragraphinfr,  diction,  and  (rrammatical  construction,  should 
all  be  careftuly  noted  by  the  examiner  in  marking  this  question,  which  cousts  for  thirty  credits. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  (a)  For  what  purpose  are  diacritical  marks  used? 
(6)  Give  four  substitutes  for  short  i. 

2.  IJse  all  marks  necessary  to  indicate  the  exact  pronunciation  of  the  following: 

cage,    finger,    diploma,   sacerdotal,    parental,    sir,    blood,    singeing,    desire, 
duration. 

3.  Write  the  following  correctly  with  a  suffix,  and  briefly  give  a  rule  or  an  excep- 

tion for  spelling  each:   quit,  soil,  blame,  shoe,  happy. 
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4.  Analyse^  showing  prefix,  suffix,  and  stem,  giving  significance  of  each:    im]>ar- 

tial,  illegible,  factory,  bicycle,  unrighteousness. 

5.  Syllabicate, — eternal,  amiable,  reformation,  district,  recommend. 

NoiB.— The  above  qaestioiiB  will  ooant  for  60  per  cent,  and  spellinff  of  llat  of  words  60  per  cent. 

THIBD  GRADE,  BOTH  CLASSS8. 

1.  What  is  the  use  of  the  dieresis?    Illustrate. 

2.  Define  and  illustrate  each  of  the  following:    trigraph,  subyocal,   diphthong, 

cognate  letters.  Unguals. 

3.  What  objections  may  be  urged  against  placing  purposely  misspelled  words 

before  young  children? 

4.  How  should  final  silent  e  generally  be  treated  when  suffixes  are  received?    Qlve 

one  illustration  and  one  exception  to  the  rule. 

5.  Indicate  the  exact  pronunciation  of  the  following:   weary,  good,  rural,  caBual, 

woman,  tutor,  merciful,  farmer,  obey,  quarreL 

HoTK.— The  above  queetioos  will  count  for  80  per  cent,  and  spelling  of  list  of  words  60  per  cent. 


1.  inherent. 

2.  Dowagiac. 

3.  emphasize. 

4.  discriminate. 

5.  appropriate. 

6.  ennobled. 

7.  humerus,  (a  bone). 

8.  imagination. 

9.  procedure. 


18.  apology. 

19.  volition. 

20.  temperature. 

21.  increasing. 

22.  strengthen. 

23.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

24.  defiling. 

25.  buying. 


LIST  OF  WORDS. 
ALL  GRADES. 

10.  boisterous. 

11.  straits  of  Mackinac. 

12.  generosity. 

13.  deception. 

14.  submission. 

15.  Tennessee. 

16.  happily. 

17.  avenue. 

PENMANSHIP. 

ALL    GRADES. 

1.  Give  some  of  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  regarding  vertical  writing. 

2.  How  can  a  cramped  position  of  the  fingers  be  best  guarded  against? 

3.  Write  a  note  of  regrets  in  return  for  some  social  invitation  you  cannot  accept. 
(Thirty  credits  on  answers,  seventy  on  penmanship.) 

PHTSICS. 
FIRST  GRADE. 

1.  Define  latent  heat  and  sensible  heat,  giving  an  example  of  each. 

2.  What  surfaces  are  best  for  radiating  heat?  For  absorbing  it?   For  refiecting  it? 

3.  Describe  a  violin,  and  give  the  laws  of  sound  involved  in  its  musical  notes. 

4.  How  is  the  electric  light  produced?    Define  three  different  units  used  in  elec- 

trical measurements. 
6.    Give  an  illustration  of  the  weight  of  air;  its  elasticity;  its  compressibility. 

6.  Give  two  properties  of  solids  and  explain. 

7.  Describe  the  mercurial  barometer.    What  changes  in  the  reading  of  the  barom- 

eter would  be  noticed  in  passing  from  the  sea-level  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain? 

8.  Name  in  order  the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

9.  Represent  and  describe  a  lever  of  each  of  the  three  classes,  locating  the  weight, 

fulcrum,  and  power. 
10.    How  is  electricity  generated   for  practical  purposes?    Mention   some   of  the 
recent  practical  illustrations  of  electricity. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  What  is  the  simplest  illustration  of  a  cloud  that  may  be  given  a  small  child? 

2.  What  surfaces  are  best  for  radiating  heat?  For  absorbing  it?  For  refiecting  it? 

19 
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S.    What  is  specific  gravity?  Describe  a  process  of  determining  tlie  spedfle  grayity 
of  solids. 

4.  Suggest  several  pieces  of  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  sound. 

5.  Describe  some  simple  experiment  by  which  you  could  show  in  the  school  room, 

how  dew  is  formed. 
C    Make  a  sketch  of  a  common  lifting  pump,  naming  its  principal  parts. 

7.  Show  how,  with  a  stone  and  a  watch,  one  may  ascertain  approximately  the 

depth  of  a  well. 

8.  Bxplaln  how  the  velocity  of  light  is  found. 

§•    Represent  and  describe  a  lever  of  each  of  the  three  classes,  locating  the  weight* 
fulcrum,  and  power. 
10.    State  three  important  facts  concerning  gravitation. 

PHYSIOLOGT    AMD   HYGIBNE. 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  GBADES. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  (a)  What  is  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  upon  the  nerves?    Upon  the  blood? 
(&)  Name  some  beverages  in  which  alcohol  is  found. 

5.  What  is  the  structural  difference  between  the  involuntary  and  the  voluntary 

muscular  tissue,  and  how  does  cardiac  muscular  tissue  differ  from  other 
involuntary  muscles? 
4.    Under  what  conditions  will  blood  coagulate,  and  what  are  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  coagulation? 

6.  Make  a  drawing  showing  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  long  bone.    Name  and 

describe  the  parts. 

6.  Define  absorption,  osmosis,  assimilation,  excretion,  and  secretion. 

7.  What  is  reflex  action?    From  what  does  it  emanate  and  what  does  it  control  ? 

8.  Name  four  dangerous  communicable  diseases   in   order   of   their   fatality  in 

Michigan. 

9.  Outline  the  details  of  the  method  recommended  by  the  Michigan  State  Board  oi 

Health  for  disinfection  of  a  room  by  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  stating 
the  quantity  of  sulphur  required. 
10.    (a)  What  are  the  bad  effects  of  the  opium  habit?    (5)  When  is  the  use  of  an 
opiate  Justifiable? 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  single  measure  is  most  important  for  Uie  restriction  of  consumption? 
8.    Describe  the  vocal  organs. 

4.    Why  do  the  trainers  of  athletes  absolutely  forbid  them  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks? 

6.  Give  five  rules  for  exercise  and  bathing. 

€.    What  fiuld  does  the  portal  vein  carry?    The  lacteals?    Where  do  the  latter 
organs  have  their  beginning? 

7.  Why  should  persons  with  weak  lungs  take  special  care  of  the  skin? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  effects  of  a  tonic,  a  stimulant,  and  a  narcotic  T 
8.    Bxplaln  in  full  how  muscles  are  attached  to  bones. 

10.    What  arrangements  exist  for  the  protection  of  the  eye? 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  bones  and  how  does  it  vary? 

8.    What  is  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body  and  what  should  be  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  school-room? 
4.    Why  is  it  imprudent  to  exercise  vigorously  immediately  after  eating? 
6.    Describe  the  process  of  respiration. 

6.  Does  alcohol  relieve  thirst?    Bxplaln  on  physiological  grounds. 

7.  By  what  single  measure  and  its  repetition  may  smaii-pox  be  almost  entirely 

prevented? 

8.  Name  five  organs  that  are  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  and  explain  the  func- 

tion of  this  membrane. 
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9.    What  proviBlon  haa  nature  made  for  stopping  hemorrhage  from  arteries,  veins, 

and  capillaries? 
10.    State  five  important  ro-lee  of  hygiene  that  yoo  would  Impress  upon  children. 

RBADING. 

I 

1 

ALL.   GRADES. 
I. 

Land  of  the  West!  though  passing  brief  the  record  of  thine  age. 
Thou  hast  a  name  that  darkens  on  all  history's  wide  page. 
Let  all  the  blasts  of  fame  ring  out — thine  shall  be  loudest  far; 

4    Let  others  boast  their  satellites— thou  hast  the  planet  star.  | 

Thou  hast  a  name  whose  characters  of  light  shall  ne'er  depart, 
Tis  stamped  upon  the  dullest  brain  and  warms  the  coldest  heart; 
A  war-cry  fit  for  any  land  where  Freedom's  to  be  won; 

8    Land  of  the  West!  it  stands  alone — it  is  thy  Washington. 

Bliza  Cook. 

n. 

Ah!  well  do  we  all  know  the  worth  of  intelligence,  the  power  of  knowledge, 
and  the  beauty  and  glory  of  wisdom.    It  is  educated  manhood  that  wakes  up  the 
sleeping  soil,  that  covers  the  earth  with  good,  that  gathers  in  the  golden  luu^eet, 
4    that  clothes  the  naked,  that  feeds  the  hungry.    It  is  the  cultivated  mind  that 
applies  the  strength  of  the  ox  and  the  fleetness  of  the  horse;  that  bridges  the 
river,  that  turns  to  use  the  flying  winds,  that  makes  the  lightning  its  swift  mes- 
senger, that  makes  beautiful  palaces  of  dull  clay,  that  rouses  the  dead  ore  to 
8    active  life,  that  covers  the  sea  with  ships  and  the  land  with  mighty  engines  oi 
wealth.    It  is  the   developed  intellect   that  flies  through  the  upper   air,  that 
mingles  with  the  stars,  that  follows  the  moon  in  her  course,  that  overtakes  the 
constellations  in  their  orbits,  that  weighs  the  sun,  that  measures  the  distance 
12    to  the  polar  star.    It  is  the  enlightened  soul  that  worships  God. 

— Anon. 

III. 

Profaneness  is  an  awful  vice!  Once  more  I  ask,  whose  name  is  it  you  so 
lightly  use?  That  holy  name  of  God!  Have  you  ever  pondered  its  meaning? 
Have  you  ever  thought  what  it  is  that  you  mingle  thus  with  your  passion  and 
4  your  wit?  It  is  the  name  of  Him  whom  the  angels  worship,  whom  the  Heaven 
of  Heavens  cannot  contain.  Profane  young  man,  though  habit  be  ever  so  urgent 
with  you,  when  the  word  of  mockery  and  of  blasphemy  is  about  to  leap  from 
your  lips,  think  of  these  considerations,  think  of  God,  and  instead  of  that  wicked 
8    oath,  cry  out  in  reverent  prayer — "Hallowed  be  thy  Name." 

B.  H.  Chapin. 

IV. 

Soldiers  from  the  army  and  navy,  once  soldiers,  but  now  again  citizens,  we 
hail  you  today  as  our  benefactors  and  deliverers.  We  welcome  you  home  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  march,  the  wearisome  camp,  and  the  awful  ecstasy  of  battle. 

4  Through  four  terrible  years  you  have  looked  without  quailing  on  the  ghastl^r 
visage  of  war.  Tou  have  patiently  borne  tne  heats  of  summer  and  the  frosts 
of  winter.  Tou  have  cheerfully  exchanged  the  delights  ot  home  for  the  hard- 
ships of  the  canpaign  or  blockade.    Not  only  the  armed  foe,  but  the  wasting 

8  malaria,  has  lurked  along  your  resistless  advance.  Tou  know  the  agony  and  the 
transport  of  the  deadly  encounter.  How  many  times,  standing  each  man  at  his 
post,  in  the  long  line  of  gleaming  sabers  and  bayonets,  every  hand  clinched  and  • 
every  eye  distended,  you  have  caught  the  peal  of  your  leader's  clarion,  and 
IS  sprung  through  the  iron  storm  to  the  embrace  of  victory!  But  all  that  has 
passed  away.  The  mangled  forests  are  putting  on  an  unwonted  verdure,  the 
fields  once  blackened  by  the  fiery  breath  of  war  are  now  covered  with  their  soft- 
est bloom,  and  the  vessels  of  commerce  are  riding  on  all  the  national  waters. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Manning. 
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SCHOOL  LAW. 

ALL  GRADES. 

1.  Aboat  how  much  primary  school  money  is  apportioned  each  year  to  eyery 

pupil  of  school  age?    From  what  sources  is  this  fund  obtained? 

2.  WLat  is  required  of  the  county  commissioner  before  he  receives  an  order  for 

his  salary? 
8.    Who  are  legal  voters  at  school  meetings? 
4.    Give  briefly  the  legal  method  of  changing  from  a  primary  school  district  to  a 

graded  district 
6.    The  law  specifles  seven  ways  by  which  a  district  oflice  may  become  vacant 

Mention  four  of  them. 

THEOBY  AND  ART. 
ALL    GRADES. 

1.  What  is  the  danger  of  the  ''self -reporting"  system?  According  to  White,  under 

what  single  condition  is  it  safe  to  attempt  it? 

2.  In  what  three  school  studies  may  current  topics  be  taught  with  special  profit? 
8.    Mention  four  proper  incentives  to  study. 

4.    (a)  Name  some  of  the  causes  of  listlessness  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

(ft)  What  provision  is  made  for  the  subjects  of  language  and  grammar  in  the 
State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study? 
6.    Mention  some  of  the  practical  advantages  already  accroing  from  the  Child 
Study  movement 

NOXB  l.—Part  of  the  Questions  on  this  topic  daring  the  year  1896-6  are  taken  from  Whitens  ^School 
Management,**  one  of  the  books  adopted  by  the  State  Teachers*  Reading  Oirde. 
»  Mora  8.— Copies  of  the  State  Manaal  and  Coarse  of  Study  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  PubUo  Instruction. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTOBY. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  (a)  Name  five  important  events  in  our  history  occurring  in  the  first  quarter  of 

the  seventeenth  century,    (b)  Five  within  the  last  decade. 

2.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  first  colony  ever  planted  in  America?    Why  did 

it  attract  so  little  attention? 

8.  For  what  cause  did  each  of  these  American  orators  plead:  Patrick  Henry,  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun,  John  B.  Gough? 

4.  Which  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was  so  situated  geographically  as  to  be 
most  important  both  in  a  commercial  and  a  military  sense?  Explain 
why. 

6.  From  what  nation  has  the  United  States  recently  received  money  due  on  a  long 
standing  claim? 

6.  What  were  the  opposing  views  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  regarding  the  iiay- 

ment  of  State  war  debts  and  the  treatment  of  the  French  revolutionists? 

7.  Why  does  Fiske  call  1748  the  "half-way  station"  in  American  history? 

8.  Name  the  author  of  the  following  works,  telling  what  phase  of  life  each  fepre- 

sents:  Evangeline,  Snow-Bound,  the  Biglow  Papers,  Leather  Stocking  Tales, 
Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York. 

9.  What  treaty   concluded  the  War  of  the   Spanish  Succession,  and   why  is  It 

regarded  as  such  an  important  one? 
10.    Make  a  definite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following: 
The  Cathode  Rays. 
The  Electrical  Exposition. 
The  Chicago  Convention. 
The  Modem  Curfew  Ordinance. 
The  American  B^libusters. 
The  St  Louis  Convention. 
President  Cleveland  and  the  Appropriatidn  Bills. 
The  Presidential  Nominees  of  at  least  three  parties. 
The  Celebration  of  July  11,  at  Detroit 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
James  B.  Angell. 
Yale  Crew  at  Henley. 
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THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  neatness  and  excellence  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Quote  accurately  any  five  consecutive  lines   from  any  one  of  the  following 

selections: 

"Warren's  Address  to  His  Troops." 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 
"Building  of  the  Ship." 
"Paul  Revere's  Ride." 
.  "Nathan  Hale." 

8.    State  the  cause  and  result  of  the  war  with  Mexico. 

4.  Name  at  least  one  important  event  in  each  of  the  following  administrations: 

JefCerson's,  Jackson's,  Monroe's,  Lincoln's,  Johnson's. 

CBxamlners  should  mark  carefully  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  events  cited.) 

5.  Name  the  colleges  of  colonial  times,  stating  which  owed  its  existence  to  the 

patronage  of  the  English  government. 

6.  No  one  was  killed  on  either  side  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumpter.    Why, 

then,  was  the  engagement  considered  so  important? 

7.  Name  four  ex-governors  of  Michigan  buried  within  the  past  two  years.    Which 

one  is  to  be  commemorated  by  a  statue  at  Lansing? 

8.  Name  some  county  in  Michigan  named  after  each  of  the  following:    an  Indian 

tribe,  a  president  of  the  United  States,  a  great  geologist,  a  noted  southern 
statesman,  a  former  governor  of  our  State. 

9.  In  what  important  respect  did  the  colonies  of  New  York  and  Delaware  differ 

from  either  the  New  England  colonies  or  Virginia? 
10.    Make  a  definite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following: 

The  Cathode  Rays. 

The  Electrical  Exposition. 

The  Chicago  Convention. 

The  Modem  Curfew  Ordinance. 

The  American-  Filibusters. 

The  St.  Louis  Convention. 

President  Cleveland  and  the  Appropriation  Bills. 

The  Presidential  Nominees  of  at  least  three  parties. 

The  Celebration  of  July  11,  at  Detroit. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

James  B.  Angell. 

Yale  Crew  at  Henley. 

CLASS  A. 

L  General  neatness  and  excellence  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  mistakes  made  in  teaching  history? 

3.  Where  was  the  "Charter  Oak,"  and  why  so-called? 

4.  During  whose  administration  was  the  number  of  stars  in  our  flag  increased  to 

forty-four?    What  State  was  then  represented,  and  how  many  stars  are  there 
now? 

5.  Name  the  colleges  of  colonial  times,  stating  which  owed  its  existence  to  the 

patronage  of  the  English  government. 
€.    Who  was  the  military  hero  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  what  poem  commemorates 
him? 

7.  Name  four  ex-Oovemors  of  Michigan  buried  within  the  past  two  years.    Which 

one  is  to  be  commemorated  by  a  statue  at  Lansing? 

8.  Name  some  county  in  Michigan  named  after  each  of  the  following:    an  Indian 

tribe,  a  president  of  the  United  States,  a  great  geologist,  a  noted  southern 
statesman,  a  former  Governor  of  our  State. 

9.  Give  the  author  of  each  of  these  sayings: 

(a)  "With  malice  toward  Done,  with  charity  for  all." 

(5)  "In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress." 

(c)  "Now  God  be  praised,  I  die  happy!"  1 
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10.    Make  a  definite  statement  regarding  any  five  of  the  following: 
The  Cathode  Rays. 
The  Bleccrical  Exposition. 
The  Chicago  Convention. 
The  Modem  Curfew  Ordinance. 
The  American  Filibusters. 
President  Cleveland  and  the  Appropriation  Bills. 
The  Presidential  Nominees  of  at  least  three  parties. 
The  Celebration  of  July  11,  at  Detroit. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
James  B.  Angell. 
Yale  Crew  at  Henley.  i 


VI.    QUESTIONS    PREPARED    BY   THE   SUPERINTENDENT   OP   PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION    FOR    THE    REGULAR    EXAMINATION,  "" 

OCTOBER,    1896. 


ALOEBBA. 


ALL  OBADES. 


1.  Neatness  ntul  general  excellouce  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  benefits  are  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  algebra? 

5.  (a)  (4a:»-aa:-fa»)      (}a:«-hja?-f)  -  (?). 

(6)  (f»»-ia»a?-hV«^'-27a:»)  -s-  {\a-%x)  —  (?). 

4.  Factor  a?*— y*,  a»— y»,  3a;*-i-14a7y-hl5y*,  and  3M— a*— c'+6»-|-cP-+-aae. 

,5.  x—y  —  5  \ 

X    y         \  Solve  for  x  and  y. 

'6.  If  I  loan  a  sum  of  money  for  6  per  cent,  the  interest  for  a  certain  time  exceeds 
the  loan  by  $100;  but,  if  I  loan  it  for  8  per  cent,  for  a  fourth  of  the  time,  the 
loan  exceeds  its  intereRt  by  $425.    How  much  do  I  loan? 

7.  When  do  you  change  the  signs  by  removing  the  parenthesis?    Why? 

8.  If  5  be  added  to  both  terms  of  a  fraction,  its  v/ilue  is  ^;  and  if  8  be  subtracted 

from  both  terms,  its  value  is  %.    Required  the  fraction. 
-  9.  A  and  B  can  perform  a  certain  task  in  80  days,  working  together.    After  12 

days,  however,  B  was  called  off  and  A  finished  it  in  24  days.    How  long 

would  it  take  each  to  do  the  work  alone? 
^0.  A  crew  can  row  a  miles  in  h  hours  down  stream,  and  o  miles  in  d  hours  up 

stream.    Find  the  rate  in  miles  of  the  current,  and  of  the  crew  In  still  water. 

ABITHMETIO. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

"KoTB.— These  questions  ahould  be  marked  on  the  scale  of  60  credits,  and  the  examiner  should  test 
the  applicant  In  mental  arithmetic  for  the  remaining  60  credits. 

1.  (a)  When  should  written  arithmetic  be  taken  up  by  the  average  pupil  and  how 

long  should  it  be  pursued?   (&)  What  work  should  precede  and  what  should 
follow  it  in  the  course? 

2.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  least  common  multiple?   (&)  How  may  It  be  obtained  I 
(e)  In  what  operations  in  arithmetic  is  it  most  used^ 

8.  I  have  |2,000  on  Interest  at  6  per  cent;  what  sum  must  I  invest  in  8  per  cent 
school  bonds,  selling  at  98,  to  yield  the  same  annual  income? 

4.  A  lumberman  owns  23,040  acres  of  timbered  land  in  the  form  of  a  square. 
How  much  will  he  have  to  pay  a  surreyor  to  lay  It  out  Into  quarter  sectloa 
lota,  If  he  has  to  pay  $1.25  for  every  mile  run? 
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6.  March  4,  1896,  I  gave  my  note  for  $440,  payable  in  nine  months  from  date» 
with  interest  at  6  per  cent  The  following  indorsements  are  made  upon 
this  note:  Jnly  1,  1886,  |5;  September  12,  1886,  $110.  How  much  wiU  be 
due  on  the  note  at  its  maturity? 

THIBD  OBADS,  GLASS  B. 

L  (a)  What  is  cancellation?  (ft)  Upon  what  principle  does  it  depend?  (o)  In 
what  operations  is  it  most  used? 

2.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  difference  between  a  ratio  of  15  to  1  and  the  ratio 

of  16  to  1? 
8.  I  invest  $6,680  in  city  6*s,  at  10%  per  cent  premium.    How  many  dollars  of  the 
bonds  do  I  get,  and  what  rate  of  interest  do  I  receive  upon  my  investment? 

4.  A  lumberman  owns  28,040  acres  of  timbered  land  in  the  form  of  a  square. 

How  many  miles  around  it? 

5.  A  and  B  are  two  cities  in  the  Central  Time  belt.    At  A  the  local  time  is  17 

minutes  slower  than  standard  time.  At  B  local  time  is  28  minutes  faster 
than  standard  time.  If  A  is  94^  15'  W.  longitude,  what  is  the  longitude 
of  B? 

CLASS  A« 

1.  Why  should  much  stress  be  laid  upon  number  work  and  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions? 

3.  The  distance  from  Lansing  to  Detroit  is  85  miles.    At  $1  a  piece  for  posts  and 

7c  a  pound  for  wire,  what  will  the  posts  and  wire  for  a  telephone  fine  cost, 
if  the  posts  are  set  60  yards  apart  and  a  pound  of  wire  stretches "60  feet? 

3.  In  the  summer  of  1886  I  built  two  houses  which  sold  for  $2,100  each.    On  one 

I  gained  16%^,  and  on  the  other  I  lost  12^^.  Find  the  net  gain  or  loss 
per  cent. 

4.  Put  the  following  into  bill  form,  and  And  the  amount  at  $16  per  M  ;  26  boards,  18 

ft  long,  16  inches  wide;  20  two-inch  planlc,  16  ft.  long,  8  In.  wide;  28  scant- 
ling, 18  ft  long,  4  in.  by  8  in.;  25  posts,  10  feet  long,  12  in.  by  12  in. 

6.  A  and  B  are  two  cities  in  the  Central  Time  belt    At  A  the  local  time  Is  17 

minutes  slower  than  standard  time.  At  B  loc|il  time  is  28  minutes  faster 
than  standard  time.  If  A  Is  84^  15'  W.  longitude,  what  is  the  longitude 
of  B? 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

ALL  GBADKS. 

NoTB.— A  member  of  the  Board  will  examine  oandidatefl,  either  ainglF  or  in  claasee  of  Hve  or  ten, 
tesUutf  attentive  power,  qnlckneas  to  grasp  the  salient  feaiares  of  a  problem,  aoooraoy  and  rapidity 
<if  work,  eiearnesd  of  ezplazmiion,  anu  simplicity  of  analysis. 

1.  Bead  rapidly  76,   65000065,     70.070,    800l.4006i,    %  ^,  DCXLII,  MCDXCIV, 

LXIX,  VCXVI. 
3.  Reduce  to  ieast  common  denominator  i,  f ,  (,  i,  and  f. 

^.  i  +  i-CO;|  +  |-(?»;i  +  i-(?):22t+10i+f-(?). 

4    2}-  14  — (?);  25|-  15J  — (?);  5x  7{  — (O;  1*  X  f  X  |       (?). 

5.  How  many  feet  in  a  mile;  cubic  inches  in  a  bushel;  grain**  in  an  ounce,  avoirdu- 

pois weight;  sheets  in  a  ream  of  paper? 

6.  How  many  grains  of  silver  in  a  standard  dollar,  a  tiade  dollar,  a  Mexican 

dollar?    How  many  grains  of  gold  in  a  gold  dollar;  how  many  grains  of 
alloy? 
V.  How  many  common  brick  in  a  cubic  foot  of  bricic  wall  laid  in  mortar?    How 
many  in  a  cubic  foot  piled? 

8.  If  i  bu.  of  peaches  sells  for  i  dollar,  wh»t  will  5^  bushels  sell  for? 

9.  If  a  farmer  receives  $4  for  10  bbl.  of  apples,  how  many  at  the  same  rate  must 

he  sell  to  receive  $560? 
la  If  by  selling  cloth  at  35c  a  yard  a  merchant  loses  80^,  what  did  the  cloth  cost 
blm  per  yard? 

11.  What  principal  will  amount  to  $460  in  3  years  at  5  per  cent? 

12.  In  whac  time  will  $240  amount  to  $824  at  7  per  cent? 

13.  2  is  what  per  cent  of  5?    5  is  what  per  cent  of  2?    10  per  cent  of  9  is  what  per 

oentofl8?    i  per  cent  of  4  is  what  per  oentof  f • 
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14.  A  can  build  a  wall  In  5  days;  B  can  build  It  in  6  days.    How  long  will  it  take 

both  working  together? 

15.  A  and  B  working  together  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days;  B  can  do  the  same 

work  in  6  days.    How  long  will  it  take  A  to  do  it  alone? 

16.  How  many  water  pipes  2  in.  in  diameter  will  discharge  as  much  water  as  one 

pipe  8  in.  in  diameter? 

17.  If  a  lead  ball  3  in.  in  circumference  weighs  125  oz.,  what  is  the  circumference 

of  a  lead  ball  weighing  1,000  oz.? 

18.  At  $16  per  M  how  many  feet  of  lumber  may  be  bought  for  $12? 

19.  Find  a  mean  ratio  between  25  and  36. 

20.  A  train  traveling  at  the  rate  of  45  miles  an  hour,  is  observed  to  pass  a  certain 

point  completely  in  9  seconds;  find  the  length  of  the  train. 

BOTANY. 

SEOOND  GRADE. 

1.  Neatness  and  general  excellence  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  is  the  relation  of  botany  to  biology  ?    To  zoology  ? 

8.  Name  the  parts  of  a  perfect  flower;  of  a  complete  flower. 

4.  Define  and  give  examples  of  monoecious  and  dioecious  plants. 

5.  Is  wheat  an  annual  or  a  biennial?    Give  reasons  for  answer. 

6.  Show  in  what  way  the  yeast  plant  is  of  value  to  the  baker  and  the  distiller. 

7.  Distinguish  by  drawings  and  word  descriptions  the  difference  between  determin- 

ate and  indeterminate  infiorescence. 

8.  Define  and  give  examples  of  phenogam,  cryptogam,  and  gymnosperm. 

9  and  10.  The  examiner  ^vill  furnish  each  applicant  with  fruits  from  at  least 
two  plants,  requiring  a  written  description  and  comparison.  (Beans  and  com, 
apples  and  peaches,  or  maple  and  basswood,  will  be  easy  to  obtain.) 

OIYIL  GOVERNMENT. 
^  SECOND  QRADB, 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  does  the  Declaration  of  Independence  declare  primary  rights  to  be? 

3.  What  does  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  say  are  the  purposes  of 

government? 

4.  Name  the  qualifications  for  a  member  of  the  national  house  of  representatives 

as  to  age,  citizenship,  and  residence. 

5.  Is  the  loyalty  of  the  soldier  in  time  of  war  more  necessary  than  that  of  the 

citizen  in  time  of  peace?    Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  Civil  Service  Reform?    What  advantages  are  there  in  the 

system? 

7.  Which  political  party  in  Michigan  will  be  given  first  place  in  the  printing  of 

the  official  ballot  used  in  the  election  of  November  8?    How  is  ^his  question 
decided? 

8.  Give  the  names  of  the  several  candidates  for  governor  in  the  present  political 

campaign. 

9.  What  is  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  this  state?    How  does  this  rate  compare 

with  former  rates? 
10.  What  is  meant  by  reciprocity;  free  trade;  16  to  1? 

THIRD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  How  does  a  township  caucus  difFer  from  a  town  .meeting  with  respect  to  per- 

sons voting?    With  respect  to  purpose? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  stripes  in  the  fiag?   What  is  the  meaning  of  the 

stars  and  how  many  are  there? 

4.  What  is  the  true  object  of  a  political  party?   What  is  the  perverted  object  of 

a  political  party? 

5.  From  what  source  does  the  State  legislature  derive  its  authority  to  enact  laws? 

6.  How  long  must  an  alien  reside  in  Michigan  before  he  can  vote  for  a  legislatire 

candidate?    How  long  before  he  can  be  considered  a  full  citizen? 
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7.  What  right  do  we  who  pay  the  taxes  claim  from  the  American  goyemment? 

8.  Trace  a  dollar  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  farmer's  hand  as  taxes  till  it  reaches 

the  teacher  as  salary? 

9.  Giyes  the  names  of  two  candidates  for  congress  in  the  district  where  yoa 

reside.    Which  one  believes  in  the  free  coinage  of  silver? 
10.  In  political  affairs  what  is  meant  by  fusion;  joint  ballot;  free  coinage? 

THIRD  QBADE,  CLASS  A. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  How  does  a  township  caucus  differ  from  a  town  meeting  with  respect  to  per- 

sons voting?   With  respect  to  purpose? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  stripes  in  the  flag?   What  is  the  meaning  of  the 

stars  and  how  many  are  there? 

4.  How  many  sections  have  you  in  your  township?   How  numbered? 

5.  What  may  patriotic  women  do  for  their  government  without  voting  or  entering 

the  army? 

6.  What  Judgment  can  the  senate  declare  against  a  convicted  president? 

7.  What  right  do  we  who  pay  the  taxes  claim  from  the  American  government? 

8.  Trace  a  dollar  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  farmer's  hand  as  taxes  till  it  reaches 

the  teacher  as  salary? 

9.  How  are  candidates  for  county  offices  nominated? 

10.  Define  elector,  citizen,  plurality. 

QBNEBAL  HISTOBT. 

SSOOND  GRADE. 

1.  Give  characteristics  of  the  two  leading  races  of  ancient  Greece,  and  name  their 

rival  cities. 

2.  Give  a  short  history  of  the  "Grand  Old  Man,"  touching  on  both  public  and 

private  life. 

3.  Give  the  prominent  names  of  men  and  places  connected  with  the  invention  of 

printing. 

4.  How  was  Japan  first  opened  to  trade  with  this  country? 

5.  Contrast  the  character  of  Henry  the  YIII  of  England  in  youth  with  that  of 

his  adult  years. 

0.  Give  a  character  sketch  of  President  Kriiger  of  the  Transvaal. 

7.  Mention  some  infamous  act  committed  by  each  of  the  following:— Elizabeth, 

Napoleon,  Catherine  de  Medici,  Nero,  Brutus.    (Twenty  credits.) 

8.  What  were  some  of  the  numerous  reforms  inaugurated  by  Peter  the  Great? 

9.  Locate  these  names  in   history:— Trafalgar,  Alaric,    Hannibal,  Tours-Poitiers, 

Naseby. 

QEOOBAPHT. 
SSOOND  GRADE. 

1.  What  mountain  system  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States?   Name  five 

of  the  ranges  which  belong  to  this  system. 

2.  Why  is  the  air  warmest  near  the  surface  of  the  earth? 

3.  What  three  great  river  valleys  of  South  America  constitute  the  great  central 

plain  of  the  continent?    What  names  are  applied  respectively  to  the  plains 
of  these  three  valleys? 

4.  Mention  two  natural  causes  that  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  London. 

5.  Mention  three  great  seas  of  the  eastern  continent  in  about  the  latitude  of 

Lake  Erie. 
6.  (a)  Mention  the  capitals  of  Japan,  Egypt,  Turkey,  France,  Russia,    (b)  What 
title  is  applied  to  the  ruler  of  each  of  these  countries? 

7.  Locate  our  State  institutions,  giving  the  name  of  the  county  and  city  in  which 

each  is  located. 

8.  Of  what  commercial  value  to  Japan  would  the  Nicaraguan  canal  be? 

9.  What  causes  the  sun  in  this  latitude  to  appear  to  sink  low  in  the  south  in  the 

winter  and  mount  high  toward  the  north  in  the  summer? 

20 
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10.  Name  three  trans-continental  railroads  of  North  America,   giving   western 
terminus  of  each. 

THIRD  OBADB,  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  five  occupations,  giying  the  section  of  the  United  States  best  adapted 

to  each,  with  reasons  for  your  answers. 
8.  Compare  North  America  with  South  America  as  to  size,  cities,  climate,  and 
agriculture. 

4.  Name  Ave  straits  of  Europe  and  tell  what  waters  they  connect. 

5.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  education,  government,  and  religion  of  China, 

6.  (a)  How  does  the  Nile  differ  from  every  other  large  river?   (5)  Why  is  there 

very  little  rain  in  Egypt? 

7.  Compare  the  river  systems  of  Australia  with  those  of  South  America. 

8.  (a)  What  are  isotherms?   (b)  Mention  the  effect  of  elevation  on  climate. 

9.  Give  in  order  the  five  largest  cities  in  Michigan  and  the  name  of  the  countj 

in  which  each  is  located. 
10.  Where  in  the  United  States  is  the  region  of  the  greatest  rainfall? 

THIRD  OBADB,  GLASS  A. 

1.  General  excellence  and  neatness  of  paper  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Name  five  eccupations,  giving  the  section  of  the  United  States  best  adapted 

to  each,  with  reasons  for  your  answers. 
8.  Nearly  every  plant  that  g^rows  between  the  equator  and  the  Arctic  circle  can 
be  grown  in  Mexico.    Explain. 

4.  Describe  a  volcano  and  the  material  which  is  thrown  out. 

5.  Draw  a  map  of  your  county,  locating  the  cities,  villages,  and  townships. 

6.  (a)  How  does  the  Nile  differ  from  every  other  large  river?   (5)  Why  is  there 

very  little  rain  in  Egypt? 

7.  Locate  the  Sahara,  and  tell  why  it  is  rainless. 

8.  (a)  What  are  isotherms?    (b)  Mention  the  effect  of  elevation  on  climate. 

9.  Give  in  order  the  five  largest  cities  in  Michigan  and  the  name  of  the  county 

in  which  each  is  located. 
10.  Define  prairie,  llanos,  pampas,  steppes,  silvas. 

GBAMMAB. 
SECOND  OBADK. 

1.  General  neatness  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separation  and 

classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  (a)  When  does  a  common  noun  become  proper?   Illustrate, 
(b)  When  does  tu  become  a  relative? 

8.  Define  and  give  signs  of  the  various  modes  applied  to  verbs. 

4.  Give  plurals  of  the  following:  analysis,  datum,  brother-in-law,  locus,  tableau, 

vertebra,  bandit,  index,  die,  genius. 
6.  Parse  infinitives  in  the  following: 

"To  attempt  to  work  upon  the  vulgar  with  fine  sense,  is  like  attempting  to 

hew  blocks  of  marble  with  a  razor." 

6.  (a)  Explain  what  is  meant  by  "concord  of  tenses,"  and  give  some  sentence  to 

show  a  violation  of  it. 
(b)  Give  five  common  errors  in  language  and  then  state  correctly,  giving  rea- 
sons for  the  change. 

7.  A  wasp  met  a  bee  that  was  Just  buzsiug  by. 
And  he  said,  "Dear  cousin,  can  you  tell  me  why 
Tou  are  loved  so  much  better  by  people  than  I?" 

(a)  From  the  first  line  of  above  stanza  select  an  irregular  verb,  a  verb  of  pro- 
gressive form,  and  an  adverb. 

(b)  From  the  second  line  select  a  verb  whose  object  complement  is  a  sub- 
stantive clause,  and  point  out  subject  and  verb  of  that  object  clause. 

(c)  In  third  line  give  syntax  of  loved,  so,  than,  I, 
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8.  Write  not  less  than  160,  nor  more  than  250,  words  on  one  of  the  foUowini^ 
subjects: 

Vacation  Pleasures.  Value  of  Memorial  Day. 

The  Nation's  Heroes.  My  Favorite  Author. 

The  Political  Campaign.  The  Woods  in  Autumn. 

(30  credits). 

THIRD  GRADE.  CLASS  B. 

1.  General  neatness  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separation  apd 

classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  AVrite  a  sentence  which  shall  contain  a  collective  noun,  a  defective  verb,  and 

an  infinitive  phrase. 

3.  (4ive  sentences  containing  adverbs  of  time,  place,  negation,  and  interrogation 

respectively. 

4.  ui)  How  are  sentences  classified  with  regard  to  form? 
lb)  With  regard  to  use? 

5.  Criticise  the  following: 

la)  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am? 

(b)  John  ought  to  have  went.  ' 

(c)  I  expected  to  have  found  him  at  home. 

(d)  It  was  not  me  who  took  it. 

(e)  I  do  not  know  who  she  went  with. 

6.  Analyze  or  diagram: 

"The  use  of  a  good  dictionary  should  be  insisted  upon  in  the  preparation 
of  such  lessons  as  are  learned  from  books." 

7.  Illustrate  the  various  uses  of  but. 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  260,  words  on  one  of  the  following 

subjects:        * 

Vacation  Pleasures.  Value  of  Memorial  Day. 

The  Nation*s  Heroes.  My  Favorite  Author. 

The  Political  Campaign.  The  Woods  in  Autumn. 

(30  credits). 

CLASS  A. 

1.  General  neatness  (arrangement  of  headings  and  subheadings,  separation  and 

classification  of  answers)  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  What  is  the  test  of  correctness  in  the  use  of  language? 

3.  Give  sentences  containing  adverbs  of  time,  place,  negation,  and  interrogation 

respectively. 

4.  (a)  How  are  sentences  classified  with  regard  to  form? 
(b)  With  regard  to  use? 

5.  Criticise  the  following: 

(a)  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am? 

(b)  John  ought  to  have  went. 

(e)  I  expected  to  have  found  him  at  home. 

(d)  It  was  not  me  who  took  it. 

(e)  I  do  not  know  who  she  went  with. 

6.  Write  three  quotations  of  good  literary  value,  naming  authors  of  each. 

7.  What  is  a  subordinate  expression  and  how  does  it  differ  from  a  co-ordinate 

expression?   Illustrate  by  sentences. 
3.  Write  not  less  than  160,  nor  more  than  260,  words  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects: 

Vacation  Pleasures.  Value  of  Memorial  Day. 

The  Nation's  Heroes.  My  Favorite  Author. 

The  Political  Campaign.  The  Woods  in  Autumn. 

(80  credits). 

OBTHOOBAPHY. 

ALL  GRADES. 

1.  Define  orthography,  vowel,  articulation,  aspirate,  dieresls. 

2.  What  advantage  is  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  prefixes  and  snfflxes? 

3.  Use  the  following  correctly  in  sentences:  die,  site,  sight;  fane,  fain,  feign; 

vane,  vein,  vain;  rays,  raze,  raise. 
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4.  "Ye  are  threatened  in  the  fields  and  groves." 

(a)  What  letters  in  the  above  are  liquids? 

(b)  What  are  subvocals? 

(c)  How  does  a  digraph  differ  from  a  diphthong,  and  which  does  the  above 
quotation  contain? 

5.  Syllabicate,  accent,  and  mark  diacritically:  orthoepy,  herbs,  formidable,  attor- 

ney^ Tuesday,  facade,  executive,  decade,  canine,  sufDce. 

Nons.  —The  aboye  qnestions  oonnt  90  per  cent,  and  the  list  of  wordB  50  per  cent. 

•  LIST  OF  WORDS. 

1.  refusing.  10.  Dowagiac.  18.  Himalaya. 

2.  destruction.  11.  appetite.  19.  covetous. 
8.  Keweenaw.  12.  concept.  20.  glimpse. 
4.  attendance.  IS.  admission.  21.  plumage. 
6.  virtual.  14.  barometer.  22.  curiosity. 

6.  majority.  15.  reliance.  28.  czar. 

7.  mutiny.  16.  effectual.  24.  business. 

8.  palate.  ^  17.  designed.  25.  height. 

9.  exigency. 

PENMANSHIP. 

ALL,  GRADES. 

1.  (a)  What  are  the  qualities  of  good  penmanship? 

(6)  Which  is  the  most  essential  quality  and  which  is  the  hardest  to  acquire? 
(Forty  credits  on  answers,  sixty  on  penmanship.) 

PHTSIOS. 
SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Describe  an  experiment  illustrating  the  porosity  of  a  metal. 

2.  How  would  you  show  by  a  simple  experiment  that  water  exerts  a  pressure  in 

every  direction? 

3.  A  current  of  electricity  is  passed  through  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  around  a 

bar  of  steel;  around  a  bar  of  soft  Iron.    What  is  the  effect  in  each  case? 

4.  Mention  three  conditions  of  vibrating  strings  that  affect  the  number  of  vibra- 

tions. 

5.  Describe  some  simple  experiment  by  which  you  could  show  in  the  school  room 

how  dew  is  formed. 

6.  What  is  the  relative  velocity  of  sound  as  transmitted  in  gas,  solids,  or  liquids? 

7.  (a)  Give  an  example  from  nature  of  capillary  attraction?    (&)  Of  adhesion? 

8.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  lenses. 

9.  In  a  system  of  two  moveable  pulleys  with  a  continuous  cord,  the  power  is  100 

pounds.    Bequired  the  load? 
10.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  a  dynamo?    (ft)  By  voltage? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
SECOND  OBADE. 

1.  Neatness  and  general  excellence  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  Compare  ligaments  and  tendons  as  to  use  and  texture. 

3.  (a)  What  is  the  result  of  repetition,  or  systematic  practice,  in  physical  exer- 

cises?   (b)  Will  the  same  principal  apply  to  moral  and  intellectual  educa- 
tion? 

4.  (a)  What  effect  upon  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  does  alcohol  have?    (5)  Does 

this  effect  the  success  of  a  surgical  operation?    If  so,  why? 

5.  What  are  the  physiological  properties  of  a  cell? 

6.  What  effect  has  alcohol  upon  the  pepsin  of  the  gastric  Juice? 

7.  What  is  the  cause  of  change  of  voice  in  a  boy? 

8.  (a)  Of  what  tissues  is  the  heart  composed?    (&)  How  is  it  nourished?    (c)  Name 

its  divisions. 
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9.  (a)  How  may  small-pox  be  preTented?    (5)  What  precautions  should  be  taken 

that  a  person  having  the  disease  may  not  give  it  to  others? 
10.  Qive  antidotes  and  remedies  for  some  of  the  various  poisons. 

TBZBD  GRADE,  CLASS  B. 

1.  Neatness  and  general  es^cellence  to  count  for  this  number. 

2.  How  are  muscles  attached  to  the  bones? 

8.  (a)  Of  what  tissues  is  the  heart  composed  ?    (5)  How  is  it  nourished? 

^  Why  is  exercise  usually  attended  with  greater  activity  of  the  excretory  organs? 

5.  The  skin  is  sometimes  called  "the  third  lung."    What  two  functions  does  it 

exercise  to  make  it  merit  this  name? 

6.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  effects  of  a  tonic  and  a  stimulant? 

7.  Describe  some  simple  experiments  with  alcohol,  and  state  what  physiological 

truths  they  illustrate. 

8.  (o)  What  is  generally  the  effect  of  a  warm  bath?    Of  a  cold  bath?    (5)  Why  is 

sea-bathing  stimulating? 

9.  Of  what  does  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  nerves  consist,  and  over  what  class 

of  muscles  does  the  system  principally  preside? 
10.  What  can  you  say  of  scarlet  fever,  with  reference  to  its  fatality,  cause,  and 
prevention? 

CLASS  A. 

L  Neatness  and  general  excellence  to  count  for  this  number. 
2.  How  are  muscles  attached  to  the  bones? 

8.  (a)  When  does  the  body  best  endure  labor?    (b)  What  is  fatigue  and  what  is 
rest 

4.  Why  is  exercise  usually  attended  with  greater  activity  of  the  excretory  organs. 

5.  Why  should  the  clothing  worn  during  the  day  be  removed  at  night? 

6  Why  should  clothing  be  suspended  from  the  shoulders  instead  of  from  the  waist? 

7.  State  the  essential  difference  between  the  dermis  and  the  epidermis  as  to 

structure  and  functions. 

8.  (a)  What  is  generally  the  effect  of  a  warm  bath?    Of  a  cold  bath?    (&)  Why  is 

sea-bathing  stimulating? 

9.  What  measures  may  be  taken  by  persons  of  weak  lungs  and  narrow  chests  to 

strengthen  their  lungs  and  expand  their  chests? 

10.  Which  causes  more  deaths  in  Michigan,  consumption  or  small-pox?    Account 

for  this  difference. 


\ 


BEADING. 

ALL  GRADES. 

I. 

Be  we  men 
And  suffer  such  dishonor?    Men,  and  wash  not 
The  stain  away  in  blood?    Such  shames  are  common! 

4.    I  have  known  deeper  wrongs.    I,  that  speak  to  ye, 
I  had  a  brother  once,  a  gracious  boy,  ' 

Full  of  gentleness,  of  calmest  hope, 
Of  sweet  and  quiet  joy;  there  was  the  look 

8.    Of  heaven  upon  his  face,  which  limners  give 
To  the  beloved  disciple. 

How  I  loved 
That  gracious  boy!    Younger  by  fifteen  years. 
Brother  at  once  and  son!    He  left  my  side, 

4.  A  summer  bloom  on  his  fair  cheek,  a  smile 
Parting  his  innocent  lips.  In  one  short  hour 
That  pretty  harmless  boy  was  slain!  I  saw 
The  corse,  the  mangled  corse,  and  then  I  cried 
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8.   For  vengeance !    Rouse  ye.  Romans  I    Rouse  ye,  slaves ! 
Have  ye  brave  sons?    Look  in  the  next  fierce  brawl 
To  see  them  die!    Have  ye  fair  daughters?    Look 
To  see  them  live,  torn  from  your  arms,  distained, 
12.    Dishonored;  and,  if  ye  dare  call  for  justice, 
Be  answered  by  the  lash! 

—Miss  Mitford. 

II. 

"We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf.''    Change  is  the  essence  of  life. 
"Passing  away"  is  written' on  all  things;  and  passing  away 
is  passing  on  from  strength  to  strength,  from  glory  to  glory. 

4.    Spring  has  its  growth,  summer  its  fruitage,  and  autumn  its  festive 
in-gathering.    The  spring  of  eager  preparation  waxes  into  the  sum- 
mer of  noble  work;  mellowing,  in  its  turn,  into  the  serene  autumn, 
the  golden-brown  haze  of  October,  when  the  soul  may  robe  Itself 

8.    in  Jubilant  drapery,  awaiting  the  welcome  command,  *'Come  up 
higher,"  where  mortality  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  life. 

—Gail  Hamilton. 

III. 

The  true  hero  is  the  great,  wise  man  of  duty,— he  whose  soul 
is  armed  by  truth  and  supported  by  the  smile  of  God;  he  who 
meets  life's  perils  with  a  cautious,  but  tranquil  spirit,  gathers 
4.    strength  by  facing  its  storms,  and  dies,  if  he  is  called  to  die, 
as  a  Christian  victor  at  the  post  of  duty.    And,  if  we  must  have 
heroes  and  wars  wherein  to  make  them,  there  is  none  so  brilliant 
as  a  war  with  wrong,— no  hero  so  fit  to  be  sung  as  he  who  hath 
8.    gained  the  bloodless  victory  of  truth  and  mercy. 

—Horace  Bushnell. 

SCHOOL    LAW. 

AIAj  gradks. 

1.  When   does  the   law   require  the   school  census  to  be  takeu'.'    Should  persons 

twenty  years  of  age  be  included? 

2.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  school  law,  what  penalty  may  be 

inflicted  on  parents  who  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  school? 

3.  What  is  the  maximum  limit  to  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  raised  for 

the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  of  repairs  to  the  school  house? 

4.  What  officer  appears  4n  behalf  of  the  district  in  suits  brought  for  or  against 

the  same? 

5.  What  is  done  with  the  surplus  of  the  dog  tax  fund? 

THEORY   AND  ART. 
ALL  GRADES. 

1.  Why  should  teachers  become  familiar  with  the  school  law? 

2.  True  patriotism  must  be  based  upon  intelligence.    Show  how  the  study  of 

American  history  promotes  true  patriotism. 

3.  Name  the  advantages  of  requiring  pupils  exactly  to  memorize  classic  expres- 

sions of  master  thinkers. 

4.  In  what  way  would  you  attempt  to  have  school  officers  furnish  needful  school 

appliances,  in  case  they  are  reluctant  and  unaccustomed  to  attend  to  such 
matters? 

5.  Name  three  devices  used  by  successful  teachers  in  securing  good  discipline. 
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UNITED  STATES  HISTOBY. 
SEOOMD  GRADE. 

L  General  neatness  of  paper  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  (a)  Name  the  five  New  England  Colonies  in  existence  by  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century. 

(b)  How  much  did  King  George  have  to  do  with  the  government  of  each? 

(c)  Which  was  called  the  "Old  Colony  r' 

K  Mention  five  Important  events  In  the  fii-st  decade  of  the  19th  century. 

4.  Give  a  description  of  the  **Trent  Affair."    Do  you  think  It  was  settled  justly 

or  unjustly? 

5.  Quote  accurately  any  two  stanzas  of  "Star  Spangled  Banner/'  "Battle  Hymn 

of  the  Republic,"  or  "America." 
d.  Trace  the  course  of  Washington's  army  from  the  evacuation  of  New  York  to 
the  battle  of  Trenton,  and  describe  the  condition  of  his  troops. 

7.  When  the  French  minister  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  why  did  he  say^ 

"So  we  are  gone;  it  will  be  England's  turn  now?" 

8.  Name  three  prominent  historians,  three  poets,  and  three  novelists,  all  of  the 

United  States,  giving  a  characteristic  work  of  each. 

9.  What  distinctive  policy  marked  the  administration  of  President  Hayes?    Waa 

it  effective? 
10.  Make  one  definite  statement  concerning  any  five  of  the  following: 
^  Ll  Hung  Chang. 

New  Political  Parties. 

Mexico^s  Greatest  Statesman. 

Tehuautepec  Railroad. 

Alaskan  Boundary  Dispute. 

Present  Status  of  the  Cuban  Revolution. 

Practical  Uses  of  Prof.  Roentgen's  Discovery. 

Lieut.  Peary. 

Gen.  Dan.  Sickles. 

Gens.  Palmer  and  Buckner. 

THIRD  GRADE.  GLASS  B. 

L  General  neatness  of  paper  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  State  some  of  the  causes  why  the  English  were  unsuccessful  during  the  first 

half  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

3.  (a)  Who  were  the  torles  of  the  revolution? 

(b)  What  American  general  married  a  tory  lady  and  finally  proved   a   traitor 
to  his  country? 

4.  'a)  What  result  did  the  British  calculate  to  secure  by  Burgoyne's  invasion? 
(b)  How  did  it  result? 

5.  Quote  accurately  any  two  stanzas  of  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "Battle  Hymn 

of  the  Republic,"  or  "America." 

6.  For  what  are  the  following  women  noted  in  our  history:  Anne  Hutchinson, 

Pocahontas,  Mrs.  Dustin,  Priscilla  Alden.  Frances  £.  Willard? 

7.  (a)  What  parts  of  the  present  country  of  Mexico  did  Gens.  Scott  and  Taylor 

respectively  invade  during  the  Mexican  War? 
(b)  What  was  the  special  object  of  each  expedition  and  what  was  accom- 
plished? 

8.  State  a  historic  event  in  connection  with  each  of  the  following  places:  Hamp- 

ton Roads,  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  Harper's  Ferry,  Port  Hudson,  Stony  Point. 

9.  Name  three  leading  political  parties  of  today,  with  two  leaders  of  each. 

10.  Make  one  definite  statement  concerning  any  five  of  the  following: 

Li  Hung  Chang. 
New  Political  Parties. 
Mexico's  Greatest  Statesman. 
Tehuantepec  Railroad. 
Alaskan  Boundary  Dispute. 
Present  Status  of  the  Cuban  Revolution. 
Practical  Uses  of  Prof.  Roentgen's  Discovery. 
Lieut.  Peary. 

Gen.  Dan.  Sickles.  , 

Gens.  Palmer  and  Buckner.  » 

I 
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CLASS  A. 

1.  General  neatness  of  paper  will  count  for  this  number. 

2.  In  what  way  did  the  settlers  of  Virginia  obtain  wives? 

3.  I  a)  Who  were  the  tories  of  the  revolution? 

(b)  What  American  general  married  a  tory  lady  and  finally  proved  a   traitor 
to  his  country? 

4.  (a)  What  result  did  the  British  calculate  to  secure  by  Burgoyne's  invasion? 
(b)  How  did  it  result? 

6.  What  did  the  "Son's  of  Liberty"  pledge  themselves  to  do? 

6.  For  what  are  the  following  women  noted  in  our  history:  Anne  Hutchinson^ 

Pocahontas,  Mrs.  Dustin,  Priscilla  Alden,  Frances  E.  WiUard? 

7.  Mention  some  of  the  modes  of  punishment  for  violation  of  law  which  were 

used  In  colonial  times  and  since  abolished. 

8.  What  lessons  did  the  Quakers  teach  Massachusetts? 

9.  Name  three  leading  political  parties  of  today,  with  two  leaders  of  each. 
10.  Make  one  definite  statement  concerning  any  five  of  the  following: 

Li  Hung  Chang. 
New  Political  Parties. 
Mexico's  Greatest  Statesman. 
•  Tehuantepec  Railroad. 
Alaskan  Boundary  Dispute. 

Present  Status  of  the  Cuban  Revolution.  0 

Practical  Uses  of  Prof.  Roentgen's  Discovery. 
Lieut.  Peary. 
Gen.  Dan.  Sickles. 
Gens.  Palmer  and  Buckner. 
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DECISIONS  OF  SUPREME  COURT  AND  ATIORNBT 

GENERAL. 


STATE    OF    MICHIGAN. 

ATTOBlfXY  GENKR&'B  OFFIOB, 

Limaittg,  MMi,,  May  26,  1896. 

The  Board  of  State  Auditors,  Lansing,  Mich.: 

Gentlemzn— In  answer  to  commtinication  from  your  Board  of  date  the  30tb  ult, 
enclosing  Toacbers  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction,  and  stating, 
"The  Board  of  State  Auditors  respectfully  request  your  opinion  as  to  whether  they 
are  required  by  law  to  pay  enclosed  vouchers  Noe.  8849  and  8850,"  would  say,  that 
upon  examinatioin  of  the  vouchers  enclosed  by  you,  I  find  that  the  Items  are  for 
expenses  incurred  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  while  engaged 
in  'Visiting  schools,"  attending  "educational  rallies,"  "teachers'  institutes,"  etc. 

The  Constitution,  Art  XIII,  Sec.  1,  provides:  '*The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  public  instruction,  and  his  duties 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law." 

Howell's  Statutes,  5026,  defines  the  duties  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  as  follows:  "That  the  State  Sui>erintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
have  general  supervision  of  public  instruction  and  of  all  State  institutions  other 
than  the  University,  that  are  essentially  educational  In  their  character,  and  It 
shall  be  his  duty,  among  other  things,  to  visit  the  University,"  etc.  Under  these 
sections  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  general  superyision 
of  public  instruction,  and  any  visits  made  by  him  in  the  interests  of  education  are 
authorized  l^  law. 

The  visits  made,  the  expenses  of  which  he  now  wishes  paid,  were  in  the  interests 
of  education—in  the  line  of  his  duty  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  I nist ruc- 
tion; and  he  is  entitled  to  have  his  ex];>enses,  incurred  In  malting  the  same,  paid 
by  the  State  under  and  by  the  general  rule  of  law  that  "Public  officers  acting  pur- 
suant to  authority  are  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  anything  reasonably  and 
necessarily  disbursed  by  them  in  executing  the  duties  of  their  offices,"  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  there  is  no  statutory  provision  regulating  the  matter  of 
disbursements.  When,  by  law,  a  public  officer  is  required  to  do  certain  acts  by 
direct  Implication,  means  are  aJfforded  by  which  those  duties  may  be  performed. 
It  is  absolutely  certain  that  a  State  would  not  expect  a  State  officer  bound  by  law 
to  do  certain  acts  involving  a  large  outlay  of  money,  to  spend  it  out  of  his  own 
po<^et. 

The  sole  question  that  remains  to  be  considered  Is  this:  Are  the  items  of 
expense  charged  for  in  and  about  visiting  teachers'  institutes,  to  be  treated 
differently?  That  Is  to  say,  must  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  depend, 
for  his  cash  disbursements,  on  the  fund  that  may  be  in  the  institute  which  he 
attends?  I  think  that  an  examination  of  the  statute  relative  to  the  conducting 
of  these  Institutes  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  proposition  that  such  Super- 
intendent need  not  rely  upon  this  fund.  Howell's  Statutes,  Sec.  5189,  provides  that 
the  Superintendent  shall  arrange  time  and  place  of  holding  Institutes  and  give  due 
notice;  for  the  creation  of  an  institute  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  teachers  of  each  county, 
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which  is  paid  to  the  county  treasurer,  and  is  known  as  an  institute  fund,  to  be 
used  for  the  support  of  teachers'  institutes.  And  in  Sec.  5191,  Howell's  Statutes, 
these  words  are  found:  "For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  rooms,  fires, 
lights,  or  other  necessary  charges,  or  for  procuring  teachers  and  lecturers,  the  said 
Superintendent  or  the  person  duly  authorized  by  him  to  conduct  the  institute,  may 
demand  of  the  county  clerk  of  each  county  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  institute 
is  held,  such  a  sum  as  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  institute  fund  in  the 
county  treasury  as  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  institute." 

It  is  provided  In  Sec.  5193,  Howell's  Statutes,  that  "the  Superintendent  of  PuWlc 
Instruction  or  conductor  of  the  Instiute  by  him  appointed,  drawing  money  from 
the  county  treasury  at  the  close  of  each  institute,  shall  furnish  to  the  county 
treasurer  vouchers  for  all  payments  from  the  same  in  accordance  with  this  act, 
and  he  shall  return  to  the  county  treasurer  whatever  of  the  amount  that  may 
remain  unexpended,  to  be  placed  in  the  institute  fund." 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  expense  of  these  county  institutes  are  paid  from  the 
institute  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurer.  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  when  he  conducts  the  institute,  has  chai'ge  of  the  institute  fund  and 
is  authorized  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  rooms,  fires, 
lights,  procuring  teachers  and  lecturers,  or  other  necessary  charges;  and  in  case  of 
a  deficiency,  resource  may  be  had  to  the  State  treasury,  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
sixty  dollars. 

The  sole  question  in  the  case  is  this,  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  the  words 
"The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  use  the  institute  fund 
for  the  purx>06e  of  defraying  the  exx>ense  of  rooms,  fires,  lights,  or  other  necessary 
charges,  and  for  procuring  teachers  and  lecturers."  Is  he  to  depend  upon  this 
fund  to  reimburse  him  for  his  cash  disbursements?  Or  is  he,  as  the  conatitutfonal 
and  legal  officer  of  the  State,  vested  with  a  general  supervisory  control  of  the 
entire  educational  system  of  the  State,  of  which  these  institutes  are  an  important 
feature,  to  be  relieved  from  this  method,  which  one  can  readily  see  would  lead 
to  many  complications,  and  look  directly  to  the  State,  of  which  he  is  a  representSr 
tive,  to  reimburse  him  for  his  expenses. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  it.  The  State  Superintendent  either 
is  or  is  not  entitled  to  be  relmbuieed  for  his  cash  disbursements  in  the  performance 
of  his  necessary  duties.  These  institutes  are  a  part  of  that  work.  It  is  his 
bounden  duty  to  attend  them  and  see  how  they  are  conducted,  and  aid  and  assist 
in  making  them  a  success.  The  pride  and  glory  of  our  State  is  our  public  schools. 
They  must  be  maintained,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  their  usefulness  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  these  teachers'  institutes. 

Our  present  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  with  but  a  pittance  of 
a  salary,  has,  by  his  Indomitable  exertions  and  splendid  ability,  during  his  years 
of  service  done  very  much  toward  increasing  the  usefulness  of  our  pabUc 
schools.  In  my  opinion,  there  Is  no  question  whatever  that,  under  the  ConstituHon 
and  laws  of  this  State,  he  is  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  money  actoally 
expended  by  hlD!i  in  attending  these  institutes.  In  my  opinion,  the  only  question 
that  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  State  Auditors,  in  considering  the  claim 
made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Is  this,— were  the  expenses 
charged  for  actually  incurred  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  were  the  expenses  so  incurred  reasonably  necessary? 
If  the  Board  so  find,  the  bill  should  be  allowed. 

Yours  respectfully, 

FRED  A.  MAYNARD, 

Attametf  OtnenU. 
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n.     FRACTIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  1,   PAW  PAW  AND  ANTWERP 

TOWNSHIPS,  PLAINTIFF  AND  APPELLANT,  vs.  CHARLES  E. 

YERRINGTON,    DEFENDANT   AND   APPELLEE. 


The  plaintiff,  a  school  district,  brought  an  action  against  the  father  of  a  non- 
resident infant  pupil  for  tuition,  and  appeals  from  an  adverse  verdict,  directed  by 
the  circuit  judge,  upon  the  ground  that  it  had  ''failed  to  prove  that  the  defendant 
had  any  legal  or  sufficient  notice  that  such  tuition  should  be  charged." 

Counsel  for  the  defendant  contends  that  the  direction  to  find  a  verdict  was  war- 
ranted, not  only  by  the  reason  given,  but  by  other  reasons,  viz.: 

Ist.  That  the  defendant  was  not  shown  to  be  a  non-resident  of  the  district. 

2d.  That  a  resolution  declaring  rates  of  tuition  had  not  beon  legally  passed  and 
recorded  by  the  school  board. 

3d.  That  the  defendant  had  no  notice  of  the  adoption  of  such  resolution. 

4th.  That  no  agreement  to  pay  such  tuition  was  shown. 

5tlL  That  the  remedy  was  by  expulsion  of  the  pupil  and  not  by  action. 

The  record  shows  tliat  a  resolution  was  passed  and  recorded  fixing  rates  of 
tuition  for  non-resident  pupils.  As  the  brief  does  not  point  out  wherein  this  reso- 
lution  or  record  was  defective,  we  have  no  occasion  to  discuss  it. 

There  was  testimony  showing  that  the  defendant  was  a  non-resident  of  the 
school  district. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  resolution  fixing  rates 
of  tuition  was  given  to  the  defendant. 

The  defendant's  daughter  attended  school  during  the  school  years  of  1B03  and 
189i,  during  which  period  she  lived  in  the  family  of  a  Mrs.  Koons.  She  was 
brougrht  there  by  a  Mr.  Mosier  who  was  shown  to  be  "county  agent."  A  week  later 
the  defendant  came  and  made  arrangement  that  she  was  to  live  there  and  attend 
school,  he  to  furnish  her  with  clothes  and  pay  her  expenses  aside  from  her  board, 
which,  under  arrangement  made  between  Mo^er  and  Mrs.  Koons,  she  was  to  woilc 
for. 

Apparently  this  is  a  case  where  a  child  living  in  one  district  is  sent  to  another 
to  "board  and  go  to  school." 

In  Thompson  vs.  School  District,  25  Mich.  483,  the  court  held  that  "before  any 
action  could  be  maintained  for  tuition  of  the  defendant's  child,  the  district  board 
must  have  fixed  the  rate  of  tuition  for  non-resident  pupils  by  resolution  duly 
recorded." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  case  that  warrants  the  assertion  that  it  was  there  held 
necessary  to  notify  the  defendant  of  the  adoption  or  existence  of  the  resolution, 
or  that  tuition  would  be  charged.  There  is  in  this  case,  however,  evidence  that 
the  defendant  was  notified  twice  by  mail,  that  tuition  was  due,  and  two  or  three 
dollars  was  paid  upon  it.  This  was  paid  to  the  board  by  Mr.  Titus.  It  does  not 
^pear  why  he  paid  it.  We  think  it  was  unnecessary  that  notice  of  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  or  of  an  intention  to  charge  tuition,  should  be  given.  Every 
citisen  should  know  that  non-resident  pupils  have  no  right  to  share  the  school 
privileges  with  resident  children,  except  by  virtue  of  action  taken  by  the  l>oard 
under  the  statute;  and,. until  the  board  has  taken  such  action  and  fixed  the  rates 
of  tuition,  the  non-resident  pupil  has  no  right  to  attend.  When  such  pupil  does 
attend,  the  proper  action  having  been  taken  by  the  board,  there  is  no  reason  for 
denying  compensation  to  the  district,  which  the  defendant  impliedly  promised  to 
psy  when  he  sent  his  daughter  'to  the  plaintiff^s  school.  The  adoption  of  the 
resolution  and  its  proper  record  removed  any  disability  of  the  district  to  sue, 
whldi  might  otherwise  have  existed. 

We  think  there  is  no  force  in  the  claim  that  its  only  remedy  was  by  expulsion 
of  the  pupil. 

The  judgment  is  reversed  and  a  new  trial  ordered. 


Frank  A.  Hooker. 
C.  B.  Grant. 
Chas.    D.    Long. 
R.   M.   Montgomery. 
J.   B.   Moore. 

(60  N.  W.,  324.) 
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III.     WILL  R.  BRYAN  vs.  FRACTIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  1  OF  THE 

TOWNSHIPS  OF    SHELBY   AND   STERLING. 

(Sapreme  Court  of  Michican,  Deo.  10, 1806.) 

Plaintiff  sued  to  recover  his  salary  as  a  teacher,  under  a  written  contract  made 
with  the  district  board  of  the  defendant  district  by  which  he  en^raged  to  teach  for 
a  term  of  ten  months,  commencing  September  8,  1894,  at  a  salary  of  eighty  dollars 
per  month.  Plaintiff  taught  seven  months  under  this  contract  and  was  paid  his 
salary  for  this  time.  He  was  then  discharged  and,  after  waiting  the  expiration  of 
the  ten  months,  he  brought  this  suit  to  recover  the  salary  of  the  remaining  three 
months. 

Among  the  defenses  urged  by  defendant  was  one  that  plaintiff  was  not  a  qualified 
teacher  in  Macomb  county.  The  plaintiff  opened  up  this  subject  in  his  main 
case;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  testimony,  without  requiring  the  defendant  to 
enter  upon  its  other  claimed  defense,  the  learned  circuit  judge  directed  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant 

The  undisputed  testimony  showed  that  plaintiff  had  no  teacher's  certificate 
issued  by  the  commissioner  of  schools  of  Macomb  county;  but  it  appeared  that, 
prior  to  August  2,  1888,  plaintiff  was  examined  by  the  county  board  of  school 
examiners  of  Lenawee  county  and  was  granted  a  second  grade  certificate,  good 
for  two  years  and  expiring  August  2,  1890.  It  appeared  that  after  this  he  sub- 
mitted to  no  public  examination  as  required  by  law,  but  that,  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1891,  he  applied  to  the  several  members  of  the  board  of  school  examiners  of  Lena- 
wee county  and  received  what  was  called  a  first  grade  certificate,  which  on  Its 
face  certified  that  he,  plaintiff,  was  deemed  qualified  to  teach  in  any  school  district 
In  the  State  for  three  years  from  date.  It  also  appeared  that  at  no  time  has  the 
plaintiff  taken  an  examination  upon  all  the  subjects  as  to  which  an  examination 
was  required  to  entitle  an  applicant  to  a  first  grade  certificate.  It  appeared  that 
subsequently  this  certificate,  issued  August  6,  1891,  was  sent  to  E.  A.  Wilson,  who, 
at  the  date  of  Its  issue,  was  secretary  of  the  board  of  examiners  of  Lenawee 
county,  but  had,  in  the  meantime,  retired  from  office  and  removed  from  the  county, 
and  was  so  changed  by  him  as  to  make  it  expire  four  years  from  date  Instead  of 
three,  as  it  was  first  written.  The  certificate  as  thus  changed  was  filed  with  the 
school  commissioner  of  Macomb  county. 

Numerous  questions  are  discussed  in  the  brief  of  appellant  which  we  deem  It 
unnecessary  to  consider  at  length,  for  the  ca»e  must  turn  upon  two  questions,^ 
first,  whether  the  plaintiff  had  a  valid  certificate  in  force  during  the  term  covered 
by  the  contract  with  the  district,  and  second,  if  it  be  determined  that  he  had  not, 
whether  this  is  a  defense  to  his  action  for  damages. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  certificate  actually  filed  with  the  com- 
missioner of  schools  of  Macomb  county  was  invalid.  It  was  made  tx>  cover  the 
period  fixed  by  this  contract  by  an  unauthorized  change  made  by  the  former  secre- 
tary of  Lenawee  county  after  retiring  from  his  office.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but, 
when  it  is  suggested  that  the  term  for  which  the  board  was  authorized  to  grant 
a  first  grade  certificate  under  the  law  in  force  in  1891  was  four  years,  the  answer 
is  that  the  board  did  not  in  fact  grant  a  certificate  for  that  period,  and  when  it  ki 
attempted  to  amend  the  certificate,  it  transpires  that  no  such  examination  was  had 
as  justified  the  issue  of  a  certificate  at  all.    (People  vs.  Hoii^lett,  94  Mich.  165.) 

We  need  not  determine  the  question  whether,  if  the  certificate  had  been  in  force 
for  four  yeans,  it  would  have  been  competent  to  impeach  the  document  by  showing 
that  there  had  been  no  such  public  examination  as  the  law  requires.  It  Is  enough 
for  the  purposes  of  this  case  to  say  that  a  purported  certificate  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  signed  by  one  not  in  office  under  circumstances  where,  if  there  was  aa 
absence  of  good  faith,  the  transaction  would  amount  to  a  forgery.  In  saying  this 
we  do  not  wish  to  refiect  upon  Mr.  Wilson,  the  secretary  who  signed  the  certificate, 
as  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  may  have  acted  In  perfect  good  faith,  although 
without  authority. 

How.  Stat,  Sec.  5065,  provides  that  no  contract  with  any  person  not  holding  a 
legal  certificate  of  qualification  then  authorizing  such  person  to  teach,  shall  be  valid. 
The  question  here  presented  Is  not  at  all  analagous  to  that  before  the  court  in  Oraae 
TB.  School  District,  61  Mich.  299,  or  in  HoUoway  vs.  School  District,  62  Mich.  158, 
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where  the  question  related  to  the  Informality  In  the  execution  of  the  contract 
But  the  alleged  contract  in  this  case,  was,  under  the  facts  as  they  eidated.  pro- 
hibited by  law,  and  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  a  recovery.  See  Goose  Blyer 
Bank  ys.  School  Township,  44  N.  W.  Rep.  1002;  Hosmer  vs.  School  District,  60 
N.  W.  Eep.  1035. 
The  Judgrment  will  be  affirmed. 

R.    M.    MONTGOiaSBT. 

Chab.  D.  Long. 
C.  B.  Qbant. 
Frank  A.  Hookeb. 

J.    B.    MOORB. 


IV.    JONES  vs.  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  3  OF  IOSCO. 

School  Districts— Acts  of  Dibeotor— Ratification. 

A  school  district  havin^r  authorized  the  purchase  of  desks  for  a  new  schoolhouse, 
the  director  gave  an  order  for  them  signed  by  himself  alone.  When  the  deidos 
arrived,  they  were  taken  to  the  schoolhouse  by  the  director  and  moderator,  who, 
together  with  the  assessor,  placed  them  in  the  schoolroom.  The  bills  for  freight 
and  hauling  were  paid  by  the  assessor  upon  orders  signed  by  the  moderator,  and 
the  desks  w^re  used  by  the  district  for  fifteen  months  without  complaint.  HeU^ 
that  the  acts  of  the  moderator  and  assessor,  and  the  acquiescence  in  the  use  of  the 
furniture,  operated  as  a  ratification  of  the  purchase,  binding  upon  the  district 

Brror  to  circuit  court,  Livingston  county;  Steams  F.  Smith,  Judge. 

Action  by  €reo.  W.  Jones  against  school  district  No.  8  of  Iosco,  Livingston  county, 
Michigan.    There  was  Judgment  for  defendant,  and  plaintiff  appeals.    Reversed. 

Wm.  B.  Gildart  for  appellant.    Louis  B.  Hewlett  for  appellee. 

Moore,  J.— The  plaintiff  sued  the  defendant  to  recover  $97  and  interest  on  a  claim 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Adjustable  School  Seat  Manufacturing  Co.  The  case  was 
tried  by  a  Jury,  who  rendered  a  verdict  for  the  defendant    The  plaintiff  appeals. 

The  record  shows  that  in  1892  the  defendant  erected  a  new  schoolhouse.  The  old 
schoolhouse  stood  upon  the  same  lot  The  winter  term  of  the  school  commenced 
about  November  18,  and  was  held  in  the  old  schoolhouse  until  the  first  of  January, 
1803,  from  which  time  It  was  held  in  the  new  schoolhouse.  At  a  special  meetinig 
of  the  district,  held  about  the  middle  of  November,  a  resolution  was  passed  *^ 
seat  the  schoolhouse  and  pay  for  it  in  two  equal,  annual  Installments.*'  The  meet- 
ing gave  no  directions  as  to  who  should  buy  the  furniture.  The  school  board  at 
this  time  consisted  of  Mr.  Abbott,  director;  Mr.  Caskey,  moderator;  and  Mr.  Miller, 
assessor.  November  22, 1892,  the  director  and  the  agent  of  the  manufacturing  com- 
pany visited  the  homes  of  the  assessor  and  moderator,  to  have  them  Join  the 
director  In  an  order  for  the  seats.  They  found  neither  the  assessor  nor  moderator 
at  home.  Mr.  MlUer  had  corresponded  with  the  agent  before  this,  but  the  record  Is 
silent  as  to  the  nature  of  the  correspondence.  The  director  had  been  getting  prices 
and  seeing  agents  of  different  manufacturing  companies  before  this.  Not  finding 
the  other  members  of  the  board,  the  director  gave  the  agent  a  written  order  for 
the  seats— the  amount  of  the  order  being  $194,  payable  $97  on  or  before  January  1, 
1894^  and  $97  February  1,  1895-Hsignlng  the  order  as  director.  The  seats  were 
shipped  in  knockdown  form  to  Fowlervllle,  and  were  drawn  from  there  by  the 
director  and  moderator  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1892,  and  early  in  Janu- 
ary, 1893.  The  director  and  moderator  were  assisted  in  putting  the  furniture  into 
tbe  schoolhouse  by  the  assessor.  The  director,  with  the  help  of  these  men,  set  the 
seats  up  in  the  schoolhouse,  where  they  remained  and  were  used  by  the  school 
dIsMct  during  all  Its  sessions,  and  were  in  use  when  this  case  was  tried  in  the 
drcnlt  court,  December  28,  1895.  Mr.  Caskey,  the  moderator,  was  paid  $2  upon  a 
written  order,  for  helping  to  draw  the  seats  from  the  station.  The  freight  bills 
and  expenses  of  setting  up  the  seats  In  the  schoolhouse  were  paid  by  the  assessor, 
vpoQ  a  written  order  drawn  and  signed  by  the  director,  and  countersigned  by  tbe 
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moderator.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  September,  1883,  the  director  made  report 
to  the  district,  ehowing  the  amount  of  money  he  had  paid  for  freight,  the  amount  of 
money  he  had  paid  for  putting  the  seats  in,  and  also  of  the  agreement  he  had  made 
with  the  manufacturing  company.  The  records  show  that  the  report  was  adopted, 
though  it  was  claimed  by  the  district  that  the  part  of  the  report  which  referred 
to  the  agreement  with  the  company  was  excepted  from  the  report  as  adopted. 
It  ]fl  also  claimed  that  at  this  meeting  it  was  voted  that  "the  school  board  should 
enter  into  no  contracts,  give  no  bonds  or  notes,  or  pay  any  money  to  the  echool 
seat  company."  This  resolution  does  not  appear  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 
The  minutes  show  that,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1S94,  it  was  "moved  and  sup- 
ported that  the  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  1893  stand  unapproved.  Car- 
ried." The  record  does  not  show  any  other  action  taken  at  the  school  meetings. 
No  action  was  taken  to  rescind  this  contract  by  any  of  the  school  officers,  either 
acting  as  a  board  or  as  individual  officers,  until  April  19,  1894,  when  the  following 
paper  was  served  on  Mr.  Abbott:  "Iosco.  School  District  No.  3,  April  19,  1894. 
M.  M.  Abbott,  director— You  are  hereby  requested  and  directed  to  cause  to  be 
carefully  removed,  stored,  and  cared  for,  the  seats  now  in  the  schoolhouse  of  the 
above  named  district,  said  seats  having  been  ordered  of  the  Adjustable  School  Seat 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Marcellus,  without  authority  of  this  board,  and  contrary  to 
the  resolution  of  the  district  qualified  voters  authorizing  this  board  to  act  in  the 
matter,  as  we  decline  to  ratify  the  so-called  purchase,  or  pay  for  said  seats.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  consult  with  you  as  to  temporary  benches,  etc.,  required  until 
this  matter  can  be  adjusted.  (Signed)  B.  W.  Harford,  moderator;  A.  F.  Ward, 
assessor,— majority  of  school  board."  And  on  the  same  day  they  mailed  the 
following  notice:  "Iosco  School  District  No.  3,  Gregory  Postoffiee,  Mich.,  April  19, 
1894.  Adjustable  School  Seat  Manufacturing  Co.,  Marcellus,  Mich.  Gentlemen— 
Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  within  copy  of  a  notice  this  day  served 
on  M.  M.  Abbott,  director  of  this  district.  (Signed)  A.  F.  Ward,  Assessor;  B.  W. 
Harford,  moderator,— majority  of  school  board."  The  furniture  was  not  removed, 
and  the  district  continued  to  use  it  They  did  not  pay  for  it,  and  this  suit  wa» 
brought 

Upon  the  trial  the  facts  were  made  to  appear  as  stated  herein.  The  plaintiff 
asked  the  judge  to  direct  a  verdict  In  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  He  declined  to  do  that^ 
but  inatructed  the  jury  that  the  director  had  no  authority  to  make  the  contract  he 
did,  and  that  the  "plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover  at  all,  unless  it  is  by  virtue 
of  the  defendant's  having  received  the  goods  and  used  them,  raising  an  implied 
acceptance."  He  charged  the  jury  at  length  upon  the  question  of  ratifioation<.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  pass  upon  all  the  assignment  of  error,  nor  will  it  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  whether  a  director,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  has  authority  to  buy 
this  furniture.  It  has  been  held  that,  "it  is  well  settled— at  least  in  this  country — 
that  where  a  person  is  employed  for  a  corporation  by  one  assuming  to  act  in  its 
behalf,  and  goes  on  and  renders  the  services  acording  to  the  agreement,  with  the 
knowledge  of  its  officers  and  without  notice  that  the  contract  is  not  recognized  as 
valid  and  binding,  such  corporation  will  be  held  to  have  sanctioned  and  ratified  the 
contract.  Having  availed  itself  of  the  services  and  received  the  benefits,  it  is 
bound,  in  conscience,  to  pay,  and  will  not  be  heard  to  say  that  the  original  agree- 
ment was  not  made  by  a  person  legally  authorized  to  contract."  Fister  vs.  LaRue, 
16  Barb.  323.  In  Crane  vs.  School  District  No.  6,  61  Mich.  305,  28  N.  W.  105,  the 
plaintiff  brought  suit  to  recover  pay  for  the  full  term  of  service  contracted  for— 20 
weeks.  He  was  discharged  after  teaching  10  weeks,  and  after  having  been 
paid  $80  upon  orders.  The  contract  was  not  signed  by  the  assessor,  and  the 
defendant  offered  to  show  that  there  was  no  resolution  of  record  authorizing  the 
making  of  this  contract;  that  there  was  no  consultation  of  the  three  officers,  or  any 
two  of  them,  at  any  time,  in  relation  to  the  hiring  of  the  plaintiff;  that  they  were 
not  together  when  the  contract  was  signed,  and  that  there  was  no  corpoiTite  action 
in  relation  to  the  execution  of  the  contract  or  the  hiring  of  the  plaintiff.  The  court 
excluded  the  offered  evidence,  upon  which  ruling  error  was  assigned.  Justice 
Morse,  in  the  opinion  affirming  the  case,  said:  "When  it  was  admitted,  without 
any  dispute,  that  the  plaintiff  taught  under  this  contract  for  ten  weeks,  with  the 
sanction  and  consent  of  the  officers,  and  that  orders  were  drawn  by  the  proper 
officers  for  his  pay  as  such  teacher,  and  cashed  by  the  assessor,  who  did  not  sign 
the  contract,  without  any  objection,  it  became  Mitirely  immaterial  what  the  boolc  of 
record  showed  or  whether  there  was  any  corporate  action  in  hiring  him  or  author- 
izing the  contract.  The  defendant  must  be  held  not  only  estopped  by  the  action  of 
his  offloors  from  questioning  the  validity  of  the  contract,  but  treated  as  having 
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fully  ratified  and  confirmed  It  School  district  officers  cannot  be  permitted  by  the 
law  to  enter  into  a  written  contract  with  a  teacher,  none  of  them  denying  Its 
validity  for  ten  weeks,  or  half  the  term,  bat  recognizing  it  by  making  payments 
upon  it,  in  which  payments  all  join,  and  then,  after  the  teacher,  in  the  utmost 
good  faith  and  reliance  upon  the  contract,  has  taught  that  length  of  time,  discharge 
him  without  cause,  and  plead  in  bar  of  his  payment,  under  the  contract  that  they 
never  met  and  consulted,  nor  took  corporate  action  in  hiring  him,  nor  made  any 
record  in  a  book  of  the  execution  of  the  contract  It  appears  very  clearly  in  the 
case  that  a  majority  of  the  school  board  assented  to  this  contract  in  the  first  place, 
as  evidenced  by  their  executing  it  It  was  afterwai'ds  ratified  by  all  three  of 
them.  It  was  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  direct  proceeding,  with  an 
express  intent  to  ratify.  'It  may  be  done  indirectly  and  by  acts  of  recognition 
or  acquiescence,  or  acts  inconsistent  with  repudiation  or  disapproval.' — Scott  vs. 
Methodist  Church,  50  Mich.  532,  15  N.  W.  891.  It  was  not  necessary  that  these 
three  officers  should  formcUly  meet  together,  pass  a  resolution  confirming  the  con- 
tract and  record  it,  in  order  to  ratify  the  action  of  the  moderator  and  director 
in  hiring  the  plaintiff  and  executing  the  contract  sued  upon.  Their  acts,  in  draw- 
ing and  paying  the  orders  without  any  demur  or  protest,  were  a  sufficient  recog- 
nition and  approval  of  the  contract"  The  decision  in  that  case  ought  to  control 
this  one.  The  district  had  authorized  the  purchase  of  these  seats.  The  director 
gave  the  order  for  them.  They  were  drawn  from  the  railroad  station  by  the 
director  and  moderator.  They  were  set  up  and  put  in  the  schoolhouse  by  all  three 
of  the  officers.  The  expense  of  setting  them  up,  the  freight  bills,  and  the  expense 
of  bring^ing  them  from  the  railroad  station,  were  paid,  all  three  of  the  officers  having 
knowledge  of  the  fact  and  participating  in  the  payment.  The  school  district  used 
the  furniture  for  fifteen  months  before  any  intimation  was  given  to  the  assignor  of 
the  plaintiff  of  any  purpose  to  rescind  the  contract.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  stronger  case  of  ratification  and  estoppel.  The  trial  Judge  should  have  directed  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  tlie  plaintiff,  as  requested.  The  Judgment  is  reversed  and  new 
trial  ordered.    The  other  Justices  concurred.    (68  N.  JV.  222.) 
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Hon.  Hbnby  B.  PArxfiNGiLL,  Superintendeni  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sm — I  beg  to  present  to  you  the  following  concise  report  of  the  work 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  academic  year  1895-6: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Department  of  Engineering  was 
organized.  The  work  had  formerly  been  included  in  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts.  As  instruction  was  given 
in  civil,  mining,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering,  and  the  stu- 
dents numbered  over  three  hundred,  it  was  deemed  best  for  administra- 
tive reasons  to  establish  the  separate  Engineering  Department.  The 
University  has  now  therefore  seven  Departments;  namely,  (1)  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  the  Arts,  (2)  Engineering,  (3)  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
(4)  Law,  (6)  Pharmacy,  (6)  Homeopathic  Medicine,  (7)  Dentistry. 

The  students  continue  to  increase  in  number  year  after  year,  both 
those  from  Michigan  and  also  those  from  abroad.  The  attendance  was 
larger  last  year  than  ever  before,  and  larger  than  that  of  any  American 
University  save  one.  Harvard.    It  was  as  follows  by  Departments: 

Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 1,205 

Department  of  Bngineerin^r 331 

Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 466 

Department  of  Law 675 

Department  of  Pharmacy 88 

Homeopathic  Medical  Ck>Uege 27 

OoUege  of  Dental  Surgery 188 

2,966 
Deduct  for  names  counted  twice 44 

2,922 


SUMMBB  80HOOLS  OF  1895. 

Total  in  the  Sehool 187 

Deduct  for  the  names  counted  in  other  Departments 90  97 

8,019 
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The  number  of  women  in  attendance  was  601,  of  whom  513  were  in  the 
Literary  Department.  The  number  of  persons  graduating  was  761. 
Never  before  have  so  many  graduated  in  one  year  from  this  or  from  any 
other  American  University.  The  persons  engaged  in  teaching  number 
170. 

So  far  as  our  resources  will  permit,  we  are  endeavoring  to  develop 
and  strengthen  the  Graduate  School.  The  ^eeds  of  society  call  for 
experts  in  every  department  of  intellectual  activity,  and  the  graduate 
work  is  specially  intended  to  furnish  them.  Unless  we  can  do  a  fair 
amount  of  this  work,  we  must  fall  behind  the  other  prominent  univer- 
sities. 

The  Summer  School  has  been  continued  both  in  the  Literary  and  Law 
Departments.  In  the  former  Department  205  students  were  enrolled 
this  last  summer;  in  the  latter  26.  This  Summer  School  is  carried  on 
without  any  exx)ense  to  the  State. .  A  large  proportion  of  the  students 
are  teachers,  who  thus  supply  some  defects  in  their  education  and  fit 
themselves  better  for  their  duties  in  the  schools. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  about  as  many  students 
as  it  can  accommodate.  .  Having  a  four  years'  laborious  course,  it  is  now 
striving  rather  to  raise  its  standard  of  work  than  to  increase  its 
numbers. 

The  extension  of  the  Law  Course  to  three  years  has  been  00  heartily 
welcomed  that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  the  wisdom  of  the  step.  For  the 
coming  year  the  senior  class  will  of  course  be  small;  but  the  classes 
below  that  are  large  enough. 

Arrangements  are  made  by  which  students  can  somewhat  abridge  the 
time  required  to  complete  first  the  Literary  Course,  and  afterwards 
either  the  Medical  or  the  Law  Course. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy,  which  has  so  long  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous for  its  thoroughness,  has  established  a  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  It  is  especially  designed  for  those  wlio 
are  intending  to  become  teachers  in  schools  of  pharmacy. 

The  Homeopathic  Medical  College  has  been  suffering  somewhat  from 
the  controversies  in  the  profession  about  it;  but  its  prospects  for  the 
future  seem  brighter.  It  has  a  harmonious  and  able  Faculty,  and  if  it  can 
be  allowed  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  will  undoubtedly  regain 
its  former  numbers. 

The  Dental  College  continues  to  have  about  as  many  students  as  it 
can  acoommo-date,  and  is  doing  an  excellent  work,  which  is  reo<^nized 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Our  libraries  have  been  rapidly  increasing.  Th6  total  number  of 
volumes  is  as  follows:  105,047  volumes,  17,509  pamphlets,  and  1,197 
maps.  The  additions  during  the  University  year  1895-6  were  6,340  vol- 
umes, 268  pamphlets,  and  46  maps. 

A  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  re-arranging  the  collection  in 
our  Scientific  Museum.  We  are  aiming  to  make  them  teach  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  visitors  and  the  students.  We  much  desire  to  make  a 
complete  collection  of  the  natural  history  of  Michigan. 

Our  gymnasium  has  been  of  great  service  in  preserving  the  health  of 
our  students.  Private  generosity  has  enabled  us  to  put  up  the  walls 
of  a  gymnasium  for  the  women  students,  but  we  have  not  funds  enough 
in  hand  to  complete  the  building. 
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A  yery  important  step  has  been  taken  in  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Eliza 
M.  Mosher  as  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Women's  Dean.  She  will  have 
entire  charge  of  the  women's  gymnasium  when  it  is  completed. 

A  good  deal  has  been  done  in  improving  the  campus  by  grading,  mak- 
ing paths,  planting  flowers,  etc. 

Our  Treasurer's  report  will  show  that  we  have  kept  our  expenditures 
\vithin  our  receipts,  though  this  has  been  done  by  denying  ourselves 
many  things  which  may  fairly  be  called  necessities. 

For  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  description  of  courses 
of  study,  etc.,  reference  is  made  to  the  Annual  Calendar. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JAMES  B.  ANGELL. 


1  RBASURBR'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Finance  Committee,  Board  of  Regents,  University  of  Michigan, 
GmTLEiasN:   Herewith  1  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 

law.  ^ 

RECEIPTS* 

Balance  In  the  Treasury  July  1,  1895 $6,914  95 

From  State  Treasurer,  Acct  Special  Appropriations....  0,000  00 

From  State  Treasurer,  Acct  Current  Expenses 210,089  97 

From  MlsceU&neous  Sources  and  Earnings    180,842  00  1406,097  52 

DISBUB8EMENT8. 

Special  Fund  Accounts $9,639  16 

General  Fund  Accounts 372,264  65 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1896 21,793  71    $406,09?  52 

GENERAL  FUND. 
KECEIPTS  TO  THE  GENERAL  FT7ND. 

From  Balance  July  1,  1895 $12,095  40 

"    State  Treasurer,  Account  1-6  Mill  Tax $188,833  82 

University  Interest 22,606  65 

"    Interest  on  Deposits 3,942  87 

Sale  of  Dental  Supplies 6,122  25 

Miscellaneous  Sources 1,094  58 

General  Library— duplicate  books  sold 7  88 

"    Rent  of  Gymnasium 100  00 

University  Hospital 10,125  90 

Homoeopathic  Hospital    1,557  66  $288,890  66 


«l 
M 


From  Students'  fees  and  deposits  as  follows: 

Medical  Department $18,080  00 

Literary  Department 41,945  00 

Law  Department  30,785  00 

Dental  Department 7,850  00 

Homeopathic  Department 1,025  00 

Pharmacy  Department 3,805  00 

Engineering  Department  10,960  00 

Chemical  Laboratory 12,170  00 

Mechanical  Laboratory 1,570  00 

Hygienic  Laboratory  8,045  00 
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Physiological  Laboratory $108  00 

Botandcal  Laboratory  450  00 

Pathological  Laboratory 885  00 

Zoological  Laboratory 860  00 

Electrical  Engineering  503  00 

Electrotherapeutics 1,104  00 

Practical  Antamony 1,935  00 

Histological  Laboratory 1,075  00 

Medical  Demonstration 4,230  00 

Oymnasium  Loclcers  2,362  00 

Drawing  Boards  222  00 

Key  Deposits 303  00 

(General  Chemistry 1  01 

Practical  Pharmacology 110  00 

Diplomas 7,800  00 

Summer  School  4,709  00 

Students'  fees  received,  total $157,892  01    $157,892  01 

"     refunded          6,650  17 

Net $151,242  84 

^  $403,877  97 


DISBI7B8EMENT8  FBOM  THB  QEITERAL  TUTTD, 

To  General  Pay  Roll $137,814  41  $137,814  41 

"  Medical  Department,  Pay  Roll 35,236  50  35,286  50 

Books  1,424  20 

Miscellaneous   449  90 

"  Law                "              Pay  Roll 27,537  50  27,537  50 

"     "                    "              Books  949  42 

"     "                   "              Miscellaneous   596  48 

"Pharmacy      "              Pay  RoU 18,32100  18,32100 

Miscellaneous   9,136  49 

"  Dental  CoUege,  Pay  RoU 11,350  00  11,850  00 

"        "           "          Books    143  97 

Miscellaneous  4,590  43 

**  Engineering  Department,  Pay  Roll 23,374  65  28,374  65 

"              Miscellaneous   16  00 

"  University  Hospital,  Pay  Roll 6,228  48  6,228  48 

Miscellaneous   8,880  78 

"  Homeopathic  Hospital,  Pay  Roll 1,390  71  1,390  71 

Miscellaneous  3,036  91 

Amount  of  Pay  Rolls $261,253  25 

**  Contingent  Account $6,621  02 

"  Repairs  12,131  55 

"  Fuel  and  Lights 10,450  24 

"  General  Library,  Books 7,656  98 

"         "           "           MisceUaneons  Expenses 728  16 

'*  Homeopathic  Oollege,  Books 184  38 

"  Postage  2»939  79 

"  Printing  and  AdverUslng 2»628  96 

"  Museum   484  56 

"  Botanical  Laboratory  910.95 

**  Histological  Laboratory 858  72 

"  Hygienic  Laboratory. 1,488  17 

'*  Mechanical  Li»boratory 1468  78 

"  Pathological  LiOwratory 481  67 

"  Physiolojslcal  X^aboratory 146  59 

"  Electrical  BMineerlng  Laboratory 889  87 

**  Anatomical  Laboratory 2,669  89 
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To  Materia  Alediea  Laboratory 

Zoological  Laboratory 

Philosophy   

Women's  Ivy mnaslum 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Psychology    

(leology    

Ophthalmology 

Morphology 

Civil  Engineering 

Observatory    

(Jreek    

Medical  Demonstration 

Blectrotherapeutices   , 

Nervous  Diseases 

Dermatology   

English  

Diseases  of  Women  and  Children 

Homeopathic  College 

Gymnasium 

Rent  Refunded 

Ijatin  Department 

Summer  School 

Horse  and  Cart  Expenses 

Insurance   

Water  Supply  

Carpenter  Shop  Supplies 

School  Inspection 

Students'  Fees  Refunded 

Commencement  Expenses 

Mining  Engineering 

Book  Bindery  

Athletic  Grounds  

Diplomas 

Oriental  Languages 


Loan  to  SiJeclal  Funds 

Balance  In  treasury  June  30,  1896 


19,819  61 
21,793  71 


$375  50 

476  24 

1  00 

37  64 

221  11 

403  46 

65  56 

6  25 

378  60 

507  90 

350  82 

175  00 

174  84 

245  19 

134  06 

36  99 

8  50 

87  60 

178  50 

457  10 

100  00 

205  24 

4,827  73 

102  68 

70  00 

1,396  89 

415  76 

368  89 

6,650  17 

574  19 

4  67 

1,416  16 

600  00 

1,092  25 

26  25 

^372,264  65 

81,613  82 

$403,877  97 


SPECIAL    FUND    ACCOUNTS. 
HOMEOPATHIC  MEDICAli  OOLLBOE. 

Receipts. 

From  State  Treasurer $6,000  00 

Balance  Overdrawn  June  30,  1896 9,821  56    $15,821  56 

Disbursements. 

Balance  overdrawn  July  1,  1895 $6,273  51 

Paid  Salaries  to  Professors  and  Employes 9,450  00 

"     Vouchers  for  Expenses 98  05      $15,821  56 


PHYSICAL   LABORATORY. 


Receipts, 


Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1895 


$7  06 


$7  06 


Disbursements, 


Paid  vouchers  for  expenses 
23 


$7  06 


$7  06 
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OIVJLL  SNGINEERINO. 

Receipts, 
Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1805 $9  10  |9  10 

^  Disbumemer  is. 

Paid  vouchers  for  expenses $7  15 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1896 1  95  $9  10 

BQUIFMFI7T  OF  ENOnTEERENO  LABORATOBY. 

Receipts. 
Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1895 ^76  90  $76  90 

Disbursements. 
Paid  Yonchers  for  expense $76  90  $76  90 


BBCAPITULATION. 

Balances  in  Special .  Funds, 

OlYil  engineering $1  95 

Loan  from  general  fund 9,819  61        |9,821  56 

Overdravm. 
Homeopathic  Medical  College 9,821  56 

GIFTS  AND  TRUST  FUNDS. 

Under  this  head  are  included  gifts  and  other  funds  which  the  Regents  have 
recelYed  from  time  to  time  from  benefactors  for  general  purposes,  and  to  which 
list  during  the  year  have  been  added: 

The  Ford-Messer  fund $6,000  00 

Music  hall  fund,  establishment  of 1,000  00 

Establishing  American  school  at  Rome  fund 125  00 

"           Parke-DaYis  scholarship   fund 500  00 

**          Stearns  pharmacy  fellowship  fund 300  00 

"          *96  class  memorial  fund 217  00 

''           Phillips  scholarships  fund 45  98 

Contributions  to  the  '94  class  scholarship  fund 230  78 

*'           women's  gymnasium  fund 9,379  19 

$16,797  90 

PHILO  PABSONS  FUND. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1895 $85  52 

Interest  3  51            $89  03 

Disbursenients. 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1896 $8903            $8Q0a 

MABY  JAI7B  FOBTBB  FUND. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1805 $683  06 

Interest 28  17          $711  28 
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Di9hur8ement8. 
Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1896 $711  28  |711  28 

GOSTHE  FUND. 

RecHpU. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1895 $261  96 

Interest 10  61  $272  46 

Dislmrsementd. 

Paid  Yonchers $6  78 

Balance  in  treasury  June  80,  1896 266  68  $272  46 

ELIBHA  JONES  CLASSICAL  FELLOWSHIP. 

Receiffts, 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1895 $3  36 

Interest 96 

From  Mrs.  Elisba  Jones 500  00  $604  81 

Disbursements, 

Paid  Youcbers $500  00 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1896 4  31  $604  81 

CONTINGENT. 

Receipts, 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1895 $3,064  37 

Interest 124  57        $3,188  94 

Dislmrsements. 
Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1896 $3,188  94        $8,188  94 

women's  gymnasium. 

Receipts. 

Balance  In  treasury  July  1.  1895 $2,741  88 

Inter^t  224  53 

Gifts   9,379  19      $12,346  60 

Disbursements, 

Paid  vouchers $11,169  31 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1896 1,176  29      $12,345  60 

WATERMAN    GYMNASIUM. 

Receipts, 

Prom  earnings $100  00 

Balance  oYerdrawn  Juue  30    1896 20  75  $120  76 

Disbursements. 
Balance  overdrawn  July  1,  1895 $120  75  $120  76 
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OOYIi  OOLLBOTIOir. 

Receipts, 

Balance  in  treaanry  July  1,  1885 $10,286  01 

Interest 266  82      $10,642  88 

Dislmrgements, 

Paid  vouchers $126  02 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1896 10,416  81      $10,642  88 

BUHL  LAW  LIBRABY. 

Receipts, 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1, 1805 $10,229  48 

Interest  416  29      $10,644  77 

Disburaements, 
Balance  in  treasury  June  80,  1896 $10,644  77      $10,644  77 

BETH   HABBI80N   8GH0LABSHIP  FUND. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  ti^asury  July  1,  1885 $26,218  89 

Interest  789  28      $26,008  12 

Dislmrsements, 

Paid  vouchers $1,010  50 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1896 24,992  62      $26,008  12 

CLASS  OF  NINETY-FOUB  SCHOLABSHIP  FXTIO). 

Receipts, 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1895 $195  10 

Subscriptions  paid 230  78 

Interest 9  93  $435  81 

Disbursements. 
Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1896 $435  81  $486  81 

FORD-MESSEB    FUND. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1895 $5,000  00 

From  the  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Corydon  Ij.  Ford- 
on  account  of  bequest 5,000  00 

Interest 167  99      $10,167  09 

Disbursements. 

Paid  vouchers $1  50 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30,  1896 10,166  49      $10,167  89 

THE  PHILLIPS   SCHOLARSHIP   FUND. 

Receipts. 

From  the  estate  of  Henry  Phillips $45  93 

Interest  94  $46  87 
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DishursemenU, 
Balance  in  treasury  June  80,  1896 $46  87  |46  87 

AMEBICAK    SCHOOL    AT   ROME. 

Receipts,  * 

Fn»n  donations $126  00  $126  00 

DishuraemenU. 
Paid  Touchers $126  00  $126  00 

MUSIC   HALL   FUIO). 

Receipts. 

From  donations $1,000  00 

Interest  4  18        $1,004  16 

Dislmrsements. 
Balance  in  treasury  June  80,  1806 $1,004  16       $1,004  16 

HINETT-SIX   CLASS   MSMOBIAL. 

Receipts. 

From  donations $217  00 

Balance  overdrawn  June  80,  1886 86  11  $262  11 

Dis^nwrsemeitUs, 
Paid  Youebers $262  11  $262  11        \ 

BOXSOPATHIO  HOSPITAL  IHEB  BXD. 

Receipts. 

Donationfl   $61  19 

luterest 82  $62  01 

Di^mrstments, 
Paid  YoueiierB $62  01  $62  01 

PABKB-BAYIS  FUMD. 

Receipts,  * 

Donation $600  00 

Interest 9  26  $609  26 

Disbwrsements. 

Paid  Touches $600  00 

Balance  in  treasury  June  80,  1896 9  26  $609  26 

8TBA3UrS  PHABMACY  FELLOWSHIP  TDIID. 

Receipts. 
Donations $800  00  $800  00 

Disbwrsemewts, 
Paid  Youchers $800  00  $800  00 

Bespectfully, 

H.  BOULB. 


STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL 


REPORT    OF    PRINCIPAL. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

I>EAR  Sir:  The  following  brief  statement  will  indicate  the  general 
organization  and  character  of  the  work  attempted  in  this  school. 

The  year  1895-6,  which  this  report  covers,  was  a  proseprous  one  in  many 
ways.  The  attendance  increased  over  that  of  all  former  years  except  one, 
(1891-2),  and  passed  by  more  than  a  hundred  above  the  average  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

The  proportion  of  high  school  graduates  very  greatly  increased.  Of 
the  985  students  enrolled  during  the  year,  650,  or  two-thirds,  were 
received  into  the  school  at  time  of  entrance,  upon  diploma. 

Of  the  total  number  also,  272  belonged  to  the  senior  class.  Fifty-seven 
of  tliese  were  men,  and  two  hundred  fifteen,  women.  Twenty  post- 
graduates were  enrolled,  and  six  college  graduates.  Of  the  272  seniors, 
247  completed  the  course  during  the  year.  Of  these,  119  or  about  one- 
half,  finished  on  the  life  certificate  course;  and  131  as  high  school  grad- 
uates. The  class  was  a  large  one,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school, 
and  left  an  excellent  record.  More  than  half  of  them  were  already 
employed  when  school  cloeed  in  June;  and  a  majority  of  the  others 
before  September. 

THE   DEMAND    FOR   TEACHERS. 

Within  a  month  after  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  1895,  a 
dozen  teachers  had  been  called  for,  and  furnished  by  the  Normal  School ; 
and  between  the  holidays  and  the  first  of  February,  twenty  more  had 
found  places.  The  really  successful  teachers  who  have  taken  time  for 
their  preparation  and  have  proved  their  efficiency  before  a  class,  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  employment.  Occasionally  one  finds  no  opening. 
Inexperience  often  stands  in  the  way.  Teachers  sometimes  have  pre- 
pared to  do  some  particular  kind  of  teaching  for  which  there  comes  no 
immediate  call.  Frequently  applicants  decline  to  go  to  distant  parts  of 
the  State,  whence  the  calls  diance  to  come.  It  may  be  said  that  no 
really  capable,  resourceful  teacher  ever  remains  long  without  a  place. 
Of  this  class  there  are  really  more  positions  than  there  are  candidates. 
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APPROVBD    SCHOOLS. 

''High  schools  whose  course  of  instruction  oovers  four  years,  preceded 
by  not  less  than  eight  years  of  elementary  study,  and  which  have  at 
least  two  teachers  giying  their  entire  time  to  secondary  instruction  and 
the  extent  of  whose  equipments  and  the  quality  of  whose  work  is  satis- 
factory, may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Normal  School  Council.''  On  the  present  list  there  are  130 
8chf«ols;  94  are  accepted  from  the  University,  and  36  added  upon  exam- 
ination and  approval  of  the  Normal  School  faculty  and  the  State  Board 
of  Education.    Following  is  the  list: — 


LIST   OF    APPROVED   SCHOOLS. 


Adrian. 

Albion. 

ADi^an. 

Ahnont. 

Armada. 

Alpena. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Ann  Arbor,  St.  Toomas. 

Battle  Creek. 

Bay  City. 

Belding. 

Benton  Harbor. 

Benton  Harbor  Ool'ege. 

Big  Rapids. 

Birmiugbam. 

Bronson. 

Buchanan. 

CadUlac. 

Calumet. 

Carson  City. 

Caasopolls. 

Champion. 

Chelsea. 

Charlotte. 

Coldwater. 

Constantine. 

Comnna. 

Dearborn. 

Decatur. 

Detroit 

Detroit  School  for  Hoys. 

Dexter. 

Dowagiac 

Dundee. 

Eaton  Rapids. 

Elk  Ri4>ld8. 

Bscanaba. 

Evart 

Pent(ML 

Flint 

Galesburg. 

Grand  Haven. 

Grand  Rapids. 


Grass  Lake. 

GreenyiUe. 

Hancock. 

Hastings. 

HiUsdale. 

HoUy. 

Houghton. 

Howell. 

Hudson,  east  side. 

Hudson,  west  side. 

Ionia. 

Iron  Mountain. 

Ironwood. 

Ishpeming. 

Ithaca. 

Jackson,  west  side. 

Jackson,  east  side. 

Jonesville. 

Kalamazoo. 

KaL  Female  Seminary. 

Lake  Linden. 

Lansing. 

Lapeer. 

Lowell. 

Ludington. 

Manchester. 

Manistee. 

Manistique. 

Marine  City. 

Marcellus. 

Marquetfte. 

Marshall. 

Mason. 

Menominee. 

Midland. 

Monroe. 

Mt  Pleasant 

Milan. 

Morend. 

Mt.  Clemens. 

Muskegon. 

Newaygo. 


NashyiUe. 

Negaunee. 

Niles. 

Norway. 

NorthvlUe. 

Orchard  Lake. 

Oscoda. 

Ovid. 

Owosso. 

Oxford. 

Paw  Paw. 

Petoskey. 

PlainweU. 

Pontiac. 

Port  Huron. 

Portland. 

Quiney. 

Raisin  VaUey  Seminary. 

Reed  City. 

Republic. 

Romeo. 

Saginaw,  east  side. 

Saginaw,  west  sido 

St.  Clair. 

St.  Johns. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Schoolcraft 

Shelby. 

South  Haven. 

SturgiB. 

ITecumseh. 

Three  Riven. 

Traverse  City. 

Union  City. 

Utica. 

Vassar. 

Vicksburg. 

West  Bay  City. 

WhitehalL 

Williamston. 

Wyandotte. 

Tpsilanti. 
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THE  TBAINING  SOHOOL. 


The  head  of  the  training  school  is  an  assistant  in  the  department  of 
pedagogy.  The  work  in  this  school  stcmds  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  prescribed  professional  training. 

Once  a  week  an  illustrative  lesson  is  given  by  some  member  of  the 
training  school  faculty.  It  is  conducted  upon  a  plan  previously  sub- 
mitted, revised,  and  approved.  Both  the  critic  and  practice  teachers  of 
this  and  adjacent  grades,  are  present  to  observe  and  report  upon  the 
lesson  and  recitation.  Subsequently,  a  free  and  friendly,  but  close 
criticism  of  the  exercise,  Is  opened  to  all  the  observers. 

Once  a  week  the  supervisor  of  instruction  meets  the  critic  teachers  to 
confer  concerning  the  kind  and  distribution  of  subject  matter  of  the 
elementary  course,  the  assignment  of  work  for  practice  teachers,  stand- 
ards and  principles  of  criticism,  and  the  conditions  of  helpful  observa- 
tion. Once  a  week  also,  sometimes  twice,  the  Supervisor  meets  the 
entire  body  of  practice  teachers  for  general  suggestion  and  instruction. 

Two  days  each  week  the  practice  teachers  of  each  grade  meet  their 
critic  teachers  for  conference  touching  class  and  observation  work.  One 
evening  each  week  is  set  apart  for  private  and  personal  work  by  each 
critic  teacher  with  her  subordinates. 

During  the  semester  each  student  teacher  receives  assignment  to  two 
grades  in  succession,  and  in  each  room  has  charge  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  of  each  class.  For  the  most  part  each  student's  preferences  are 
consulted  as  to  the  departments  in  which  training  is  to  be  taken. 
Primary  teachers  do  their  teaching  wholly  or  chiefly  in  the  lower  grades; 
grammar  teachers  in  the  upper  grades.  Teachers  preparing  for  high 
school  positions  do  a  part  of  their  practice  in  the  higher  elementary 
classes  also. 

For  the  year  the  distribution  of  student  teachers  has  been  as  follows, 
including  both  semesters: 


To  the  Kinderf?arten 14 

"  First  Primary 28 

"  Second  Primary 27 

"  Third  Grade  27 

"  Fourth  Grade 26 

"  Fifth   and  Sixth   GradeH 56 


To  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades . .  57 

"  Latin 13 

"  German   7 

"  Physical  Training  6 

"  Physical  Laboratory 3 


Biological  Laboratory 


STATISTICS,  1895-6. 

1.  Enrollment  for  the  year  In  Normal  School— men 232 

2.  Enrollment  for  the  year— women 753 

3.  Total  Normal  School  enrollment  for  the  year 965 

4.  Number  received  on  diploma 660 

5.  Number  received  on  examination 335 

6.  Number  in  senior  class— men 57 

7.  Number  in  senior  class— women 215 

8.  Total  number  In  senior  class 272 

9.  Number  of  post  graduates 20 

10.  Number  of  college  graduates 6 

11.  Number  enrolled  as  preparatory  students 115 

12.  Number  enrolled  as  special  students 24 

18.    Number  of  conservatory  students 143 

14.  Conservatory  students  also  in  Normal  classes 133 

15.  Number  in  voice  department C2 
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16.  Number  in  piano  department '. 72 

17.  Number  in  violin  department 10 

18.  Number  in  organ  department 7 

19.  Number  enrolled  in  physical  culture 486 

20.  Number  of  counties  sending  students 64 

21.  Number  of  counties  not  represented 20 

22.  Number  of  students  attending  on  appointments 255 

28.  Number  who  have  taught 481 

24.  Average  time  in  month  of  teaching 28 

25.  Number  present  both  semesters 785 

26.  Number  present  first  semester  only 108 

27.  Number  present  second  semester  only 62 

28.  Number  present  less  than  one  semester. 31 

29.  Enrollment  in  l^lndergarten 59 

30.  Enrollment  in  first  grade 88 

31.  Enrollment  in  second  grade 30 

32.  Enrollment  in  third  grade 33 

33.  Enrollment  in  fourth  grade 31 

34.  Enrollment  in  fifth  grade 32 

35.  Enrollment  in  sixth  grade 39 

36.  Enrollment  in  seventh  grade 42 

37.  Enrollment  In  eighth  grade 49 

38.  Total  enrollment  in  training  school 348 


FACULTY. 

RICHARD   G.    BOONE,   A.  M.,    PH.   D.,   PRIKCIPAI.. 

Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

Daniel  Putnam,  A.  M.,  Vice-Principal. 
Austin  George,  A.  M.,  M.  Pd.,  Assistant 

History  and  Civics, 

Julia  A.  King,  A.  M.,  M.  Pd.,  Preceptrees. 
Mary  B.  Putnam,  B.  Ph.,  B.  Pd.,  Assistant. 
Florence  Shultes,  Assistant. 
Ghloe  N.  Daniels,  B.  A.,  Assistant. 


Music. 


jrrederic  H.  Pease. 

Oscar  Gareissen,  Instructor. 


Mathematics. 


David  B.  Smith,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Lambert  L.  Jackson,  Assistant 
Ada  A.  Norton,  Ph.  M.,  Assistant 
Emma  0.  Ackermann,  Assistant. 
Martha  M.  M'amer,  Instmctor. 


English  Language  and  Literature. 


Florus  A.  Barbour,  A.  B. 

Lois  A.  McMahon,  B.  Pd.,  Assistant 

Abbie  Pearce,  B.  Ph.,  B.  Pd.,  Assistant 

Hiram  W.  Miller,  Assistant 

Obloe  N.  Daniels,  A.  B.,  Assistant 

^Sereno  B.  Clark,  Instructor. 


*Fint 
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Qennan  and  French  Languages, 

Aiic:iist  Lodeman,  A.  M. 

Annie  A.  Paton,  B.  Pd.,  Assistant 

Latin  and  Oreek  Languages, 

Benjamin  L.  D'Ooge,  A.  M. 
Helen  B.  Mulr,  Assistant. 
*Sereno  B.  Clark,  Instructor. 

PhyHoal  8eience9. 

Bdwin  A.  Strong,  A.  M. 

Fred  B.  Gorton,  Assistant 

R.  R.  Putnam,  A.  B.,  Assistant 

NatmnU  8c(enoe$. 

Will  H.  fthenEer,  M.  8. 
William  D.  Cnuner,  Assistant 
Anna  A.  Schryr^,  Assistant 

Drawing  and  Qwgraph^, 

Charles  T.  McFarlane. 
Hilda  Lodeman,  Assistant 
Eloise  C.  Whitney,  Assistant 
A.  Dwight  Kennedy,  Instructor. 

PhyHoal  Train^. 

Wilbur  P.  Bowen. 

Fannie  Cheever  Burton,  Assistant 

EUen  B.  Murray,  M.  D.,  Examining  Physician  for  Women. 

Penmanship  and  Book-keeping, 
P.  R.  Cleary. 

Training  School. 

Austin  George,  A.  M.,  M.  Pd.,  Director. 

Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  Supervisor  of  Instruction. 

Maude  E.  Cannell,  Kindergarten. 

Margaret  E.  Wise,  First  Grade. 

Maude  Ball,  Second  Grade. 

Hattie  M.  Plunkett.  Third  Grade. 

tJessie  B.  Montgomery,  Fourth  Grade. 

iCrace  V.  Taylor,  Fourth  Grade. 

Ida  Taylor,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 

SK.  Maude  Cady,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 

fJessle  B.  Montgomery,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 

Library. 

Genevieve  M.  Walton,  Librarian. 
Gertrude  E.  Woodard,  B.  Pd.,  Assistant 
Warren  L.  McDiarmid,  Assistant. 

Office. 
Francis  L.  Stewart,  Clerk. 


All  of  whidh  is  respectfully  submitted, 


RICHARD  G.   BOONE. 


^Seoond  semMter. 

t  Transferred  to  grammar  grades,  February  8, 1896. 

i  From  Ftobroary  10, 1896. 

i  aesigned  January  81,  1896. 


CENTRAL    MICHIGAN     NORMAL    SCHOOL. 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattbngill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dbab  Sir — ^I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  report  of  the  Cen- 
tral Michigan  Normal  School  for  the  year  1895-6.  By  act  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1895,  this  school  became  a  State  institution  under  the  control  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  A  committee  of  the  board  formulated  the 
following  course  of  study  for  the  school,  which  was  adopted: 


I.      PBEPABATOBT  SUBJECTS. 

First  Semester.—  Weeks. 

Reading  and  Orthoepy 20 

United  States  History 20 

Elementary  Algebra 20 

Physiology,   Pedagogy 20 

Second  Semester.—  Weeks. 

English  Grammar 20 

Giyil  Ooyemment,  School  Law 20 

Arithmetic 20 

Geography,  School  Organization 20 

This  course  occupies  one  year  for  the  ayerage  student  who  has  completed  the  pub- 
lic school  elementary  course  and  is  ready  to  ent^  the  high  schooL  The  subjects 
included  in  it  are  required  to  be  finished  before  the  five  year  certificate  course  is 
begun.  It  is  designed  to  coTer  the  requirements  for  third  grade  certificates. 


II.      FIVE  TEAB  OBBTIEIOATE  OOX7BSE. 

Fktt  Tear, 

First  Semester.—  Weeks. 

Ihrawing  20 

Rhetoric  20 

Algebra  20 

Vocal  Music 20 
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Second  Semester.—  Weeks. 

English  History 20 

Botany   20 

Plane  Geometry 20 

English  Literature 20 

Second  Year. 

First  Semester.—  Weeks. 

United  States  History 20 

Anierlcan   Literature 20 

Solid  Geometry 20 

Psychology'    20 

Second  Semester.—  Weeks. 

Physics  1 20 

Physiology  Review,  Penmanship 20 

Arithmetic  Review,  Grammar  Review 20 

Psychology  Applied 20 

Third  Year. 

First  Semester.-—  Weeks.  , 

Physics  II 20 

Civil  Government 20 

Geography  Review,  History  of  Education 20 

Methods  in  Common  Branches 20 

Second  Semester.—  We^s. 

General  History 20 

Method  In  Science,  Method  In  History 20 

Teaching    40 

The  course  of  study  Is  intended  to  be  so  complete  that  a  year  of  work  being  added 
at  Ypsilantl,  the  applicant  will  be  entitled  to  a  life  certificate. 

The  following  course  was  arranged  by  the  prinoipal  and  eulbmitted 
to  the  board  for  approval : 


IlL      HIGH    SOHOOL    QBADUATE  00X7BSE. 

First  Semester.—  Weeks. 

Psychology    20 

Geography  Review,  History  of  Bducation 20 

Physics,  Geometry  (Reviews) 20 

Methods  in  Common  Branches 20 

Teaching. 

Second  Semester.—  Weeks. 

Psychology  Applied 20 

Physiology  Review,  General  History 20 

Method  in  Science,  Method  in  History 20 

Arithmetic  Review,  Grammar  Review 20 

Teaching. 

This  course  of  one  year  for  high  school  graduates  consists  almost  entirely  of  pro- 
fessional work  (including  the  teacher's  reviews)  and  leads  to  a  certificate  valid 
throughout  the  State  for  a  period  of  five  years.  To  enter  this  course,  graduates  are 
required  to  bring  from  the  superintendent  or  principal  of  the  school  from  which  they 
graduated,  a  statement  of  standings  in  the  branches  of  their  course.  Blanks  for  this 
purpose  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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The  following  teachers  were  appointed:  C.  P.  R.  Bellows,  Priucipal; 
Fred  L.  Keeler,  Ljdda  H.  E[nis8,  Ajina  Moss. 

There  were  enrolled  daring  the  year  83  students.  These  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

Preparatory  course,  66;  five  year  certificate  course,  11;  course  for  high 
school  graduates,  6. 

The  following  named  students  completed  the  preparatory  course: 

Julia  Isadore   Baker Ransom viUe.   N.   Y. 

May  EsteUe  Brown Mt.  Pleasant 

Helen  Octayia  Bossence CaJkinsvUle 

Grace  EUzabeth  Brodle Mt.  Pleasant 

Harriet  Eleanor  Bamber Mt.  Pleasant 

Edgar  Newell  Gassady Mt.  Pleasant 

Judson  Herbert  Clark DushviUe 

Viola  Martba  Ooomer ' Ooooier 

Bernard  Frank  Duffy Jersey vlUe 

Florence  Mabel  Eldred Dushvllle 

Catherine  Veronica  Garvin Mt.  Pleasant 

Minnie  Elva  HaUiwIll Leaton 

Maribea  Isanhart Mt.  Pleasant 

Lydia  Alberta  Johnson Veetaburg 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Kane Mt.  Pleasant 

Philip  Marshall  Keen , DushviUe 

Ann  Elizabeth  Murphy Wyman 

Alberta  Catherine  Neelands CalkinsviUe 

Clara  Alma  Richardson Strickland 

Agnes  Loretto  Walsh RusseU 

I 

The  names  of  students  who  completed  the  course  for  high  school  grad- 
uates are  as  follows : 

Pauline  Foster Mt.  Pleasant 

Maude  AUegra  Hepburn Evart 

James  Sheldon  Kennedy Mt.  Pleasant 

Jessy  Vernon   Martin Evart 

Mary  Joanna  McCue Mt.  Pleasant 

Clara  Eltliea  Saundei*s Mt.  Pleasant 

Regarding  the  quality  of  the  work  done  throughout  the  school,  it  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  exceedingly  good.  The  student®  have  almost  all  been 
exceptionally  earnest  and  hard  working.  The  school  is  favorably  located 
to  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  central  and  northern  part  of  the  State. 
Already  since  its  opening  four  years  ago,  291  students  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  normal  department;  and  within  this  period  almost  that  entire 
number  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  from  one  to  three  years  in  the 
district  schools  of  the  surrounding  country.  Here  in  -this  line  of  work 
is  certainly  the  opportunity  of  the  school.  May  it  never  get  above  its 
proi)er  function. 

Special  effort  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  develop  the  profes- 
sional cbaTacter  of  the  school.  The  imcorporation  of  the  subjects  of 
pedagogy,  school  organization  and  goyemment  in  the  course  for  third 
grade  certificate  has  proved  a  very  valuable  addition  to  that  course. 
The  professional  spirit  thus  resulting  in  our  young  teachers  has  been 
especially  significant.  In  the  matter  of  observation  and  practice  teach- 
mg  we  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish,  I  think,  very  fair  results  with 
our  somewhat  limited  opportunities.    The  sixth  grade  belonging  to  the 
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public  school  of  the  city,  which  waB  seated  in  the  normal  building  for 
ouir  benefit,  was  utilized  for  observation  and  student  teaching  as  far  as 
possible  with  our  senior  class.  A  mooith  was  also  spent,  on  afternoons, 
in  observing  the  work  of  the  several  grades  in  the  central  and  ward 
schools  of  the  city.    Very  reaBonable  results  were  thus  secured. 

The  professional  instruction  contemplated  in  the  five  year  certificate 
course  had  to  be  covered  within  the  year  by  the  class  taking  the  course 
for  high  school  graduates.  This  made  the  work  for  the  year  almost 
entirely  professional  with  that  class  of  students.  To  provide  for  this 
aniount  of  professional  work  in  addition  to  the  current  aicademic  work 
of  the  year,  necessitated  some  careful  planning  in  view  of  our  limited 
teaching  force.  The  plan  proposed  was  for  each  teacher  to  do  the  pro- 
fessional work  which  was  in  line  with  his  customary  academic  teaching. 
ThiB  arrangement  was  thought  to  secure  the  best  service  in  each  case. 
The  plan  was  attended  with  very  satisfactiry  results,  notwithstanding 
some  embarrassments  that  incidentally  develox)ed  against  it. 

A  very  interesting  and  valuable  series  of  lectures  on  profeesional 
themes  was  given  by  membens  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  during 
the  winter  months,  by  which  the  students  were  greatly  profited.  The 
favor  was  unique  and  significant. 

Finally,  I  may  be  allowed  to  rejoice  that  the  foundations  of  this  school 
have  at  last  been  completely  laid — laid  in  exceeding  labor  and  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  its  promoters  and  cemented  in  many  anxieties  and  hopes. 
May  the  blessing  of  heaven  descend  now  richly  upon  this  institution,  and 
may  it  be  crowned  with  abundant  success  in  all  the  years  to  come. 

O.  F.  R.  BELLOWS. 


THE    MICHIGAN    MINING    SCHOOL. 


REPORT    OP    PRESIDENT. 


Hon.  H.  R.  Battfnoill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatf^uction. 

DiBAB  Sib — The  tenth  birthday  of  the  Michigan  Mining  School  was 
passed  on  September  16, 1896.  Daring  this  brief  time  it  has  risen  to  a 
recognized  position  amongst  the  foremost  engineering  schools  of  the 
country,  and  obtained  an  intemationjal  reputation. 

It  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  L^slature  of  Michigan,  approved 
Hay  1,  1885,  and  opened  for  the  admission  of  students  September  15, 
1896.  It  is  located  in  a  district  in  which  mining  is  conducted  on  a  larger 
scale  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  one  which  has  the  deepest 
shafts  and  the  most  powerful  mining  machinery  used  anywhere.  In 
this  respect  its  location  is  most  fortunate,  since  nowhere  in  Michigan^ 
outside  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  can  the  same  practical  instruction  be 
given,  even  if  the  State  spent  millions  on  millions  of  dollars  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  do  this  work  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  shafts  are  nearly  five 
thousand  feet  perpendicular  and  others  over  a  mile  in  length  on  the 
incline.  General  information  concerning  the  mines  and  locality  is  given 
in  the  catalogue  for  1894-1896  and  it  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The 
school  is  also  conveniently  near  the  iron  mining  districts  of  Marquette, 
Menominee,  and  Gogebic. 

Houghton  county  is  the  third  wealthiest  county  in  the  State,  only 
Wayne  and  Kent  paying  higher  taxes.  The  village  of  Houghton  is  the 
county  seat  and  residence  town  of  the  county. 

Probably  the  greatest  advantage  next  to  its  elective  system  and  its 
location,  is  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  educational  institution  in  the 
United  States  that  concerns  itself  solely  with  the  problems  relating  to 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  earth,  and  whose  every  energy  is  devoted  to 
giving  the  best  instruction  possible  for  that  purpose.  Its  location  and 
equipment  give  it  exceptional  opportunities  to  impart  instruction  in 
mining  and  mining  engineering,  mineralogy,  petrography,  geology, 
mechanical  engineering,  shop  practice,  field  and  mine  surveying,  mineral 
chemistry,  drafting,  ore  dressing,  etc.,  etc. 

The  name  ^'Michigan  Mining  School,"  the  phraseology  of  the  act,  the 
originally  proposed  two  years'  course,  and  the  prospectus  issued  in  July, 
1886,  all  fiAiow  that  the  intention  of  its  originators  was  to  found  an  insti- 
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tation.  for  the  training  of  miners  and  the  lower  grades  of  mining  know- 
ledge. In  the  execution  of  this  plan  the  principal,  Albert  Williams,  Jr., 
opened  the  school  in  a  suite  of  four  rooms  in  Fireman's  Hall  in  Hough- 
ton, with  the  additional  use  of  an  undivided  portion  of  the  basement. 
Mr.  Williams  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  spent  in  charge  of  the 
institution  and  the  present  writer  was  chosen  director  of  the  school. 
During  Mr.  William®'  administration,  a  small  chemical  laboratory  was 
equipped  and  a  small  working  library,  small  mineral  collections,  etc., 
obtained;  but  no  course  of  iufltruction  was  regularly  organized. 

The  school  has  been  dependent  upon  legislative  appropriations,  which 
have  been  as  follows : 


a 

Appropriationa. 

188fi. 

1887. 

1889. 

1891. 

1898. 

18IK>. 

Total, 

Cnrrent  expensM.... 

$25,000 

$17,500 
75,000 

$44,000 
60.000 

$57,600 
15,000 

$75,000 
35,000 

$80,000 

$299,100 
185,000 

Permanent  ezpenaes 

Funds  available  and  amounts  disbursed  tfearly. 


Year. 


Available  eorrent  fnnds 

DiBbnrsevente  oorrent  fonds 

AyaUable  permanent  fandB 

Diflborsements  permanent  fands. 


1886. 


$12,100  00 
10,267  12 


1887. 


$16,082  29 

15,944  89 

2,800  00 

749  78 


1888. 


$18,498  59 
16,672  20 
45,180  22 
44,867  97 


1889. 


$25,406  16 
19,680  27 
a,462  25 
39,000  07 


1880. 


$29,405  16 
24,484  87 
50,124  16 
87,851  18 


Year. 


Ayailable  current  fonde.. 

DlBbnraements  onrrent  fnnds 

Available  permanent  fonds 

Diibnraemente  permanent  funds. 


1881. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1886. 

$28,554  02 
80,610  14 
25,124  15 
19,409  29 

$87,869  99 

88,452  68 

8,714  86 

4,849  14 

$48,006  01 
41,880  81 
28,865  72 
21,266  48 

$40,494  74 
40,26137 
17,499  24 
17,287  17 

$42,530  40 

40,809  00 

212  07 

1,1896. 


$44,857  14 
40,792  42 


Inventory  of  State  property,  Michigan  Mining  School 


m 

luTontory. 

1890. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

State  pr(M>erty 

$158,328  37 

$216,966  79 

$225,019  08 

$231,895  VI 

The  property  of  the  State  acquired  by  gift  and  purchase  consistB  of 
land,  buildingB,  collections,  equipment,  library,  etc.,  estimated  at  the  fol- 
lowing amounts: 
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INYENTORY,  1896. 

Administration $494  25 

BuUdings  89.623  66 

Chemistry  10,700  00 

Civil  Engineering 4,812  50 

Drawing 1,760  00 

Electrical  Engineering 4,279  00 

Heating  and  Ligliting 10,475  00 

Geology 4,608  14 

Grounds  and  Water  Supply 23,218  17 

Library   26,640  34 

Mathematics 222  25 

Mechanical  Engineering 17,077  00 

Metallurgy 2,775  00 

Mineralogy    15.287  82 

MiDing  Engineering ,2,570  00 

Ore  Dressing 4,096  50 

Physics 8,809  44 

Supplies    2,062  00 

$231,895  97 


INCOME. 

Oatside  of  the  State  appropriation,  the  Michigan  Mining  School  has 
a  small  and  variable  income  from  supplies  furnished  the  students,  from 
payments  made  by  students  for  use  and  damage  of  apparatus,  from  labora- 
tory fees,  etc.  This  amounts  to  between  f  1,000  and  f2,500  each  year. 
The  students'  deposits  of  f 25  each,  amounting  to  some  f  2,000  to  f 2,500 
yearly,  which  sum  lies  untouched  for  two  or  three  years  on  the  average, 
is  of  no  benefit  to  the  Mining  School,  even  to  tide  it  over  temporary 
financial  dilBculties,  since  this  is  always  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
urer as  a  personal  or  private  deposit  for  which  he  is  accountable  to  no 
one  except  to  the  individual  students. 

At  present,  then,  outside  of  the  biennial  appropriations,  there  seems  to 
be  no  way  open  for  the  Mining  School  to  obtain  even  part  of  a  suitable 
income  to  enable  its  work  to  be  properly  carried  on  outside  of  these: 
(a)  private  beneficence;  (b)  the  passage  of  a  bill,  now  before  congress, 
to  aid  scfhools  of  mines  by  part  of  the  Income  derived  from  the  sales  of 
public  lands;  (c)  a  one-twentieth  mill  tax;  (d)  incidental,  tuition,  and 
laboratory  fees. 

The  last  one  (d)  only  will  be  discussed  here.  If  the  State  is  willing 
proi)erly  to  equip  the  Mining  School  for  its  work  and  then  wait  a  reason- 
able length  of  time  for  the  school  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  charging 
these  fees,  no  objection  is  seen  to  this  proposition.  The  first  and  imme- 
diate effect  will  be  to  diminish  the  number  of  students  in  attendance.  This 
diminished  attendance  could  be  overcome  in  a  few  years,  even  with 
heavy  fees,  if  the  president  of  the  school  could  carry  out  his  plans  for 
the  school's  development  without  hindrance,  so  far  as  the  school  funds 
will  permit.  The  course  of  education  is  so  well  known  that,  if  an  inati- 
tution  will  only  prepare  itself  to  give  the  best,  most  thorough,  and  most 
practical  education  of  its  kind,  it  will  have  all  the  students  it  can  prop- 
erly accommodate,  if  it  is  given*  the  time  and  opportunity  to  make  itself 
known. 

25 
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OAving  to  tlie  great  size  and  reputation  of  the  State  University,  its  scale 
of  fees  give  the  bounds  to  the  other  State  institutions;  but  they  are  so 
low,  that  the  University's  scale  would  yield  but  little  income  to  the 
Mining  School.  It  would  be  better  if  the  maximum  allowed  by  law  was 
charged  Michigan  students,  and  for  those  outside  of  the  State  from  |15() 
to  ^200  per  year,  besides  the  matriculation  fees.  This  implies  that  the 
State  give  the  equipment  now  asked  for,  since  otherwise  these  fees  could 
not  be  honorably  demanded. 

EDUCATIONAL   POLICY. 

At  the  time  the  present  president  took  charge  of  the  educational  side 
of  the  Michigan  Mining  School,  there  was  no  tniucational  policy  devel- 
oped, nor  course  of  instruction  laid  out,  beyond  the  statement  that  the 
course  should  b(»  two  years  in  length.  At  that  time  there  were  only  two 
distinct  State  mining  schools  in  operation,  besides  the  Michigan  Mining 
School,  neither  of  which  confined  itself  to  mining  engineering  sub- 
jects. The  Colorado  State  School  of  Mines  was  established  in  1874,  and 
in  18.'^7-88  it  had  in  all  its  courses  45  students.  The  Missouri  School  of 
Mines,  founded  in  1878,  with  its  pivp^imtory  and  all  its  other  depart- 
ments, had  that  same  year  (1887-88)  40  students.  There  were  numerous 
departments  of  mines  in  connection  with  various  state  and  other  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  but  the  number  of  students  of  mining  in  all  of  these,, 
except  Columbia  and  Lehigh,  were  mu(!lh  less  than  those  previously  given 
for  (.;olorado  and  Missouri.  Columbia  had,  in  1887-88,  51  students  in 
mining;  and  Lehigh,  56.  The  way  was  dark  and  forbidding,  and  the 
remains  of  past  failures  could  be  seen  everywhere.  In  truth,  no  state 
8cliO(»l  of  mines  that  was  ever  organized  in  tlie  United  States  could,  by 
any  exertion  of  imagination,  be  called  successful  up  to  that  time.  Suc- 
cess could  not  be  hoped  for  except  through  the  rigid  adherence  of  prin- 
ciples to  be  laid  down  then  and  steadily  carried  out,  and  by  an  organi- 
zation effected  that  sliould  attempt  to  save  the  good  and  remove  the  evil* 
of  other  institutions. 

The  main  pinnciples  then  formulat(Ki  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
school  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  keep  the  school  a  s])ecial  one  for  giving  instruction  in  all 
branches  relating  to  the  development  of  the  mineml  wealth  of  the  State 
and  Nation. 

2.  To  give  the  very  best,  most  practical,  and  highest  education  in  this 
field  that  it  was  possible  to  reach,  with  the  means  at  command. 

3.  That  the  instruction  should  always  be  by  the  laboratory  and  field 
methods,  or  by  a  true  union  of  theoretical  and  practic>al  instruction. 

4.  That  the  school  should  in  its  earlier  days  put  every  dollar  obtain- 
able into  equipment  and  collections  for  teaching  purposes,  and  nothing 
be  spc^nt  for  show,  until  the  departments  were  in  a  condition  to  do  their 
proper  and  designated  work. 

5.  That  special  opportunities  sliould  be  given  to  men  of  mature  or 
advan(*ed  age  who  were  engaged  in  practical  work,  and  who  wished  to 
obtain  an  education  to  aid  them  in  their  work. 

0.  Thnt  the  catalogues  and  other  publications  should  state,  so  far  as 
known,  the  exact  truth  about  the  school  and  its  instruction. 
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7.  That  no  one  should  be  appointed  an  oflicer  in  the  school  or  be 
retained  therein,  for  any  other  reason  than  his  fitness  for  the  place  and 
his  capabilities  for  doin^  his  work. 

8.  That  students  in  the  school  must  work  or  leave  and  that  no  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  on  account  of  an}-  one's  wordly  wealth  or  honor, 
or  bii-thplace — the  criterion  should  be  always  to  ptM'form  his  duties. 
Also  that  quality  and  thoroupfhness  should  be  the  aim,  and  not  mere 
numbers  of  students. 

9.  The  institution  should  be  managed  upon  business  principles,  in 
which  the  pix)fes8ors  were  to  be  allowed  to  conduct  their  depaictments 
according  to  their  own  individualities.  They  were  to  be  held  responsible 
for  pioducing  the  recjuired  i*esults,  but  not  for  their  manner  of  bringing 
about  these  results.  Thev  were  to  have  entire  choice  of,  and  control 
over,  their  subordinates,  who  were  to  be  solely  responsible  to  them. 

10.  That  the  professors  should  be  given  by  the  president  every  aid 
and  assistance  possible  in  developing  their  departments,  and  supported 
in  enforcing  proper  discipline. 

11.  That  the  school  was  to  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  students 
and  for  the  State  and  Nation,  and  not  for  the  particular  advantage  of 
the  town  in  which  it  happened  to  be  located,  nor  for  any  special  clique, 
in  the  belief  that  in  serving  the  8tate  best,  the  town  would  in  the  end  be 
more  benefitc*d  than  by  any  other  policy. 

8o  far  as  allowed  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, these  ])rinciples  have  been  put  into  execution.  The  result  has  been 
eniinentlv  satisfactory,  since  no  school  in  America  has  had  in  its  (^ourse 
in  Mining  Engineering  any  such  rapid  rise  and  development  as  this  insti- 
tution which  is  now  generally  known  as  the  Freiberg  of  Ameriwu 

All  credit  is  due  to  the  professors  and  their  assistants  who,  working 
under  these  principles,  have  »o  nobly  aided  in  building  up  this  strong  and 
flourishing  college;  to  the  Board  of  Control  who  have  assisted  and  sus- 
tained them;  and  to  the  noble  State  that  has  furnished  the  means  to 
build  an  istitution  of  which  the  State  and  Nation  may  most  justly  be 
proud. 

The  application  of  these  principles  has  had  this  effect,  that  the  presi- 
dent feels  that  the  work  he  undertook  to  do  has  been  more  than  accom- 
plished. The  result  already  reached  is  far  beyond  his  expectations  and 
exceeds  any  hopes  or  dreams  he  dared  indulge  in,  when  he  took  charge 
of  the  institution;  and  he  is  now  ready  and  willing  to  lay  down  the 
constantly  increasing  burden  and  care,  if  it  is  d(^ired. 

The  courses  of  study  have  beipn  extended  from  two  to  three  and  four 
years,  and  finally  changed  to  a  free  elective  system.  In  this  the  Mining 
School  has  been  the  pioneer  engineering  school  in  America,  and  tht^ 
change  has  proved  to  be  beneficial  in  every  way.  The  instruction  has 
been  constantly  strengthened  and  increased. 

STUDENTS. 

Rince  1890  the  Michigan  Mining  School  has  had  the  largest  number  of 
mining  engineering  students  in  America,  so  far  as  known,  and  has  ranked 
with  the  great  colleges  of  mines  the  world  over. 
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It  has  had  a  very  large  namber  of  practical  men  of  various  ages,  rang- 
ing from  25  to  60,  who  have  desired  to  increase  their  earning  power  by 
parsaing  studies  at  the  school.  At  the  present  day  there  are  over 
twenty-five  such  students  enrolled. 


Year. 


Total  number  of  sttidenta  enrolled 

Newstudente  enrolled 

Graduates. 


23 
23 


g 


29 

15 

7 


40 

16 

6 


s 


15 
5 


61 

46 

4 


I. 


78 

40 

0 


00 


101 

8 


eg 


S 


82 
17 
17 


94 
49 
22 


94 
44 

18 


^2- 


124 

64 
Total87 


REBIDBKOE    OP  STUDENTS  BY  OOUNTBIES   A.ND  STATES. 

Alabama  1 

BrlUsh  Columbia 2 

California  2 

Colorado 2 

District  of  Columbia 1 

Germany  1 

Illinois    10 

Massachusetts 1 

Mexico 3 

Michigan: 

Upper  Peninsula 53 

Lower  Peninsula 17 

70 

Montana   3 

New  Hampshire  1 

New  York 4 

Ontario   6 

Pennsylvania * .  2 

Scotland 1 

South  Africa  1 

South  Dakota 1 

Texas   1 

Utah   4 

Wisconsin   7 

124 

BB81DBNGE  OF  ALL  STUDENTS  WHEN   ENTEBING,  BT  OOUNTBIES  AND  STATES. 

Alabama  2 

California   3 

Canada: 

British  Columbia  2 

Nova  Scotia  1 

Ontario   11 
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Colorado  6 

Cuba 1 

Dtetrict  of  Columbia 1 

England 8 

Germany 2 

Idaho 1 

IlllnoiB  19 

Indiana 1 

Japan 1 

Kansas  1 

Massachusetts   2 

Mexico  4 

Michigan': 

Upper  Peninsula  178 

Lower  Peninsula 68 

Minnesota 2 

Mississippi 1 

Missouri   1 

Montana   6 

New  Hampshire 1 

New  Jersey 1 

New  York 10 

Ohio 4 

Oregon 1 

Pennsylvania 7 

Peru  1 

Scotland 1 

South  Africa 1 

South  Dakota 1 

Texas  2 

Utah  6 

Virginia 1 

West  Virginia 1 

Wisconsin 21 

Wyoming 1 

376 
February  10,  1897. 

DIFFICULTIES. 

One  of  the  most  serious  diflQculties  that  the  Michigan  Mining  School 
meets  is  the  constant  effort  of  teachers  in  the  public  and  private  schools 
to  keep  their  pupils  from  entering  it.  Numerous  cases  have  been 
reportred  to  the  president  of  unwarranted  and  unjustifiable  interference 
by  entreaties,  misrepresentations,  and  various  other  means  known  to 
teachers  to  prevent  pupils  from  entering  this  institution.  This  takes 
place  in  villages  and  in  cities,  in  the  Lower  and  Upper  Peninsulas  alike; 
bnt  no  matter  where  they  are  located,  it  has  been  found  that  the  teachers 
who  are  reported  as  doing  this  are,  without  a  single  exception,  graduates 
of  one  school  only. 

Among  the  other  difficulties  the  Michigan  Mining  School  has  had  to 
contend  with  is  its  distance  from  large  cities;  its  extreme  northern 
locality;  the  fact  that  it  is  not  situated  on  one  of  the  great  lines  of  travel, 
and  hence  is  much  less  known  than  it  otherwise  would  be;  the  general 
ignorance  and  misinformation  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  and 
asnallj  throughout  the  country,  regarding  the  northern  peninsula  of 
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Michigan,  its  people,  its  climate,  and  its  resources.  In  this  respect  prob- 
ably no  one  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  is  more  disadvantage- 
ously  situated  than  this,  although  the  School,  far  more  than  any  other 
factor  during  the  past  few  years,  has  been  the  means  of  dissipating 
mucli  of  the  ignorance  concerning  this  part  of  the  country,  and  making 
it  more  widely  and  favorably  known  amongst  a  large  class  of  people  who 
are  not  naturally  and  directly  reached  by  its  vast  mining  operations. 

Every  member  of  the  faculty  is  a  specialist  in  his  line,  an  original 
investigator,  and  has  published  moi-e  or  less  in  his  department,  while  all, 
except  one,  have  been  connected  with  leading  colleges  and  universities 
as  teachers  prior  to  taking  up  their  labors  here. 

Owing  to  the  school  continuing  in  session  for  the  entire  year,  except 
seven  weeks,  or  from  ten  to  fifteen  w<ieks  more  than  most  schools,  the 
work  of  the  instructors  is  greatly  increased.  It  would  be  a  great  gain 
to  the  Mining  School  if  the  members  of  its  faculty  could  be  relieved  of  a 
large  amount  of  drudgery  that  they  now  have  to  do,  but  which  could  just 
as  well  be  done  by  sissistants  at  a  moderate  cost,  thus  enabling  the 
instructor  to  have  some  opportunity  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  in  his 
department,  and  to  publish  needed  text  books  and  original  mvestiga- 
tions.  Every  one  of  them  has  almost  double  the  work  done  by  the  aver- 
age professors  in  any  college  or  univeraity  in  the  land.  They  are  inter- 
ested and  willing,  but  it  is  a  most  short-sighted  polic}'  on  the  part  of 
the  School  to  allow  such  a  burden  to  borae  bv  them.     The  work  done 

a. 

here  now  is  done  at  the  pace  that  kills — no  man  c^n  stand  it  for  many 
years  and  keep  up  at  all  with  the  times;  the  inevitable  results  are  mental 
slagLation,  breaking  down,  and  death. 

There  is  great  need  of  special  works  adapted  to  the  wants  of  this  insti- 
tution in  chemistry,  metallurgy,  mechanical,  electrical  and  mining  engin- 
eering, mathematics,  physics,  mineralogy,  petrogniphy  and  economic 
geology.  Unless  the  instructors  can  soon  find  time  to  cimiplete  and 
publish  their  work  in  these  directions,  much  loss  of  credit  for  the  school 
IS  likely  to  ensue.  Especially  is  this  liable  to  prove  to  be  the  case,  when 
the  graduates  are  sending  back  w^ord  of  the  esi>ecial  practical  value  the 
notes  given  them  here  have  been  in  their  work.  Some  men  are  liable  to 
ajipropriate  anything  of  this  kind  that  they  can  obtain  and  to  publish  it 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  sourc^e  from  which  the  material 
was  obtained.  The  scliool  has  already  suffered  in  this  way  through  the 
publication  of  appi-opriatt^  material  as  his  own,  by  a  former  instructor, 
for  use  amongst  the  students  of  tlie  institution  with  which  he  is  now 
connc^cted. 

The  conditions  in  this  institution  are  so  unlike  those  of  any  other  in 
this  country  that  each  instructor  is  obliged  to  ivarrange  his  work,  and 
prepare  in  part,  or  as  a  whole,  his  own  text  books,  which  have  to  be 
largely  original.  There  are  two  s|>ecial  reasons  why  this  must  be  done. 
First,  because^  all  the  oth(*r  schools  are  giving  instruction  in  other 
courses,  hence  their  publications  usually  look  towards  training  men  in 
otlier  lines,  as  well  as  in  mining  engim»(Ming;  second,  bectuise  most 
of  the  books  are  too  theoretical,  wanting  in  tlie  practical  applications  of 
the  principles  that  they  inculcate,  while  in  the  majonty  of  cases  they  are 
padded  with  matcMnal  that  is  of  no  use  to  an  engineer. 

in  no  way  can  the  scIkk)!  become  so  well  known  or  so  widely  adver- 
tised as  by  the  publication  of  original   work  and  text  books  by  the 
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iuslructors,  and  whatever  they  can  do  in  that  way  redounds  far  more  to 
the  credit  and  good  of  the  School  and  the  Htate,  than  it  does  to  the 
instructor. 

In  spite  of  all  the  diflQculties  much  preparatory  work  has  been  done; 
as  for  instance  the  printed  or  mimeographed  notes  issued  for  the  stu- 
dents in  chemistry,  mechanical  engineering,  mathematics,  pliysics, 
petrography,  and  crystallography,  while  in  every  department  more  or 
less  original  matter  is  freely  given  to  the  students. 

The  issue  of  suitable  text  books  would  also  save  considerable  yearly 
expf-nse  in  giving  instruction,  as  well  as  economize  the  time  of  the 
students. 

ATHLBTICS. 

The  president  wishes  to  call  special  attention  to  a  subject  that  he  has 
written  about  in  all  his  past  reports. 

It  is  a  need  that  the  State  will  not  be  likelv  to  fill,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  real,  and  one  that  ought  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  benevolent  public, 
— ^tlie  need  of  a  gymnasium,  reading  room,  amusement  room,  etc.,  united 
under  one  roof.  The  morals  of  our  young  men  need  it.  The  question  of 
pleasant  physical  exercise  during  the  long  winters  is  a  vital  one  in  the 
case  of  all  brain  workers;  and  unless  there  is  some  healthful  and  moral 
physical  relaxation  to  remove  the  heavy  strain  of  the  mental  work, 
vicious  and  evil  practices  are  almost  sure  to  result. 

in  no  way  can  the  Christian  public  do  more  to  lead  the  students 
aright,  than  by  seeing  that  their  bodies  are  sufficiently  sound  to  rein- 
force the  moral  side  of  their  natures.  Disease  entered  the  world  directly 
after  the  evil  one,  as  the  result  of  his  work;  then  should  not  health  every- 
where be  sought  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  of  the  moral  side 
of  a  man?  Almost  all  of  our  cases  of  discipline  occur  during  the  winter 
season  and  after  the  students  have  been  worn  by  their  long  confinement. 

Self  presen-ation  ought  to  urge  the  faculties  of  every  institution  in  the 
land  to  uphold  athletic  sports  of  every  kind,  as  one  of  the  best,  cheapest, 
and  easiest  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  teachers  and  exorcising  the 
demons  from  the  student  body  politic.  If  anyone  doubts  it,  let  him  for  a 
moment  compare  the  contemptible  and  disgraceful  acts  of  students 
throughout  this  land  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  ago  with  the  usually 
more  manly  side  now  exhibited,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  athletics. 
The  old  system  allowed  a  man  of  the  highest  moral  tyi)e,  when  he  was 
out.side  of  the  college  walls,  to  glory  in  b<nng  a  cheat,  sneak,  and 
scoundrel  when  inside  those  walls.  If  anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  listen 
to  the  reminiscences  of  the  old  time  graduate. 

It  would  be  far,  far  better  for  the  monils  of  the  world,  and  thei^  would 
be  far  less  need  of  prisons  and  insane  asylums,  if  the  life  saving  powers 
of  suitable  outlets  for  the  physical  energies  were  fully  recognized  by  the 
pulpit,  press,  and  public.  Gymnasiums  are  cheaper  than  i>risons,  reform- 
atories, and  asylums;  and  it  is  better  to  guide  man's  energies  towards 
the  right  than  to  let  them  turn  towards  tlie  wrong  for  want  of  other 
escapf-. 

Athletic  sports  are  the  safett/  valves  of  our  educational  institutions. 

Verv  truly  vours, 

M.  E.  WADSWORTH. 


ADRIAN    COLLEGE. 


REPORT    OF    PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Hbnry  R.  Pattbxgill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  annual  report  of  the  con- 
dltion  and  work  of  Adrian  College  for  the  academic  year  ending  June^ 
1896. 

The  attendance  of  students  during  the  year  was  good,  numbering  in  all 
departments  213.  There  were  fourteen  graduates  on  commencement  day, 
nine  in  the  literary  courses  and  five  in  the  School  of  Music.  Seven  of  the 
graduates  took  the  required  work  in  pedagogy  and  received  the  State  cer- 
tifioate.  A  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Hon.  D.  A.  Ham- 
mond, was  present  on  commencement  day  and  delivered  the  certificates  io 
person.  This  was  a  new  feature  that  was  highly  appreciated  by  all  con- 
cerned. It  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  continued  and  become  the  practice, 
ajs  it  will  add  importance  and  interest  to  the  work  aaid  value  of  the 
I>epartment  of  Pedagogy. 

Adrian  College  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  thirty 
members,  twenty-four  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  general  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant  denomination,  and  six  elected  by  the  college 
alumni. 

FACULTY. 

Denison  C.  Thomas,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President,  Philosophy  and 
Pedagogy. 

Geo.  R.  McElroy,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  Mathematics  and  Dean  of  School  of 
Theology. 

Conrad  Koenig,  Ph.  D.,  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

George  Shaffer,  D.  D.,  Systematic  Theology. 

J.  D.  H.  Cornelius,  A.  M.,  Latin,  Language  and  Literature. 

W.  H.  Howard,  M.  S.,  Physics,  Chemistry  and  French. 

A.  L.  Reynolds,  A.  M.,  History  and  English  Literature. 

Orren  L.  Palmer,  A.  B.,  Sec.  of  Faculty,  Principal  of  Academic  Depart- 
ment. 

T.  F.  Rinehart,  A.  M.,  B.  Mus.,  Piano,  Harmony  and  Counterpoint. 

Octa  E.  Wise,  B.  Mus.,  Piano,  Violin  and  History  of  Music. 

Belle  M.  Hamilton,  Preceptress,  Vocal  Music  and  Art. 

Frances  L.  Stearns,  B.  S.,  Natural  History. 

Can;ie  B.  Phelps,  O.  M.,  Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physi culture. 

Elizabeth  Gibbs,  A.  M.,  B.  Ph.,  Registrar,  German  and  Greek.  , 
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ACADEMIC    DEPARTMENT. 

GOLLBOB  PRBPABATORY. 

The  aim  of  thte  school  is,  first,  to  prepare  students  to  enter  college; 
secondly,  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who,  in  view  of  engaging  in  bncdnem, 
desire  a  good  academic  education.  The  studies  taught  are  those  usually 
pursued  in  academies  and  high  schools. 

The  preparatory  course  for  those  entering  college  as  candidates  for 
the  classical  degree,  requires  three  years  for  its  completion  and  prepajre« 
students  for  entering  this  or  any  other  college.  It  embraces  three  years' 
»tudy  of  Latin,  two  years'  study  of  Greek,  mathematics  through  elemen- 
tary algebra,  plane  and  spherical  geometry,  and  one  year  in  science. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

There  are  four  courses  of  study,  each  extending  through  four  years. 

1.  The  classical  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

2.  The  philosophical  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Phil- 
osophy. 

3.  The  scientific  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

4.  The  literary  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

DEGREES. 

I.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  graduates  from 
the  classical  course.  This  course  extends  through  four  years,  and  aims  to 
furnish  a  liberal  education  in  classical  and  modem  literature,  the  sciences 
and  the  arts.  It  comprises  substantially  the  studies  of  the  established 
college  curriculum,  with  the  addition  of  such  branches  as  modem  life 
seems  to  demand. 

II.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  is  conferi-ed  upon  graduates 
from  the  philosophical  course.  This  course  extends  through  four  years, 
and  aims  to  furnish  a  special  knowledge  of  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, and  the  mental  and  political  sciences.  It  comprehends  a  field  of 
knowledge  and  discipline  especially  valuable  to  the  student  who  pro- 
poses to  enter  upon  a  profession  involving  public  speaking  or  writing, 
as  the  law,  the  ministry,  or  journalism. 

III.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  graduates 
from  the  scientific  course.  This  course  extends  through  four  years,  and  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  philosophical  course,  with  the  exception  of 
more  extended  mathematical  and  scientific  work. 

IV.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Tetters  is  conferred  upon  graduates 
from  the  letters  course.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  an 
extended  acquaintance  with  English  literature  and  polite  letters  in  gen- 
eral, and  at  the  same  time  to  give  opportunity  for  attainments  in  other 
directions.  It  is  believed  that  this  course  will  secure  a  good  general 
culture  and  prepare  especially  for  the  social  and  domestic  duties  of  a 
refined  and  useful  life. 

V.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is  conferred  upon  graduates  from 
the  courses  required  in  either  vocal  or  instrumental  music.  It  is  intended 
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in  these  courses  to  take  the  pupil  from  the  first  steps  in  musical  knowl- 
edge up  to  artistic  playing  and  singing.  The  courses  have  been  compiled 
and  arranged  from  the  methods  as  taught  in  the  best  schools  of  Europe 
and  America. 

PEDAGOGY. 

This  department  is  added  to  the  reguhir  college  courses  for  the  benefit 
of  students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. In  accordance  with  a  law  recently  passed  by  the  ^tate  Legislature, 
students  completing  one  of  our  college  courses,  including  two  hunderd 
hours  in  prciotioal  ps^^hology  and  pedagogics,  will  be  entitled  to  a  State 
certificate  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Below  is  an  outline  of  the  work  in  this  course: — 

1.  Practical  Psychology — Problems  in  applied  psychology;  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  senses  and  the  faculties,  mental  and  bodily  defects,  etc. 
Recitations  and  lectures. 

2.  History  of  pedagogy  from  the  earliest  penod  to  the  present  time. 
Text-book:   Compayre's  History  of  I*edagogy. 

8.  Methods  of  Instruction — Special  methods  in  the  common  branches, 
with  practical  teaching.  Recitations  and  exempliflciitions.  Textbook: 
Brook's  Methods  of  Instruction. 

4.  School  Economy — Organization,  government,  law,  hygiene,  school 
grades,  classification,  including  the  study  of  school  systems  of  at  least 
three  of  the  states,  and  of  Germanv  and  France. 

5.  Philosophy  of  Education — Lectures,  rejtdings  and  discussions  on 
the  nature,  forms  and  elements  of  education. 

6.  F^asays  upon  educational  topics  are  required  dunng  the  entii'e 
course — at  least  two  each  term. 

SCHOOL   OP   THEOLOGY. 

Emflish  Course, — This  course  of  study  covers  a  period  of  three  years 
and  introduces  only  English  branches.  To  enter  upon  this  course,  the 
student  must  be  able  to  jiass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  studies 
usually  pursued  in  the  grammar  grades  of  our  public  schools — English 
grammar,  geography,  U.  S.  history,  etc. 

FU'Ht  Ytar. 

Fall  Term — Physiology,  Ancient  History,  (Jeneral  Chemistry. 
Winter  Term — Natural  Philosophy,  Modern  History,  Churrh  History. 
Spring  Term — Botany,  Rhetoric,  Physical  (ieograi)hy. 

<Si  ecowrf  Year, 

Fall  Term — Psycliology,  History  of  Doc^trine,  Systematic  Theology. 
Winter  Term — Psychology,  History  of  Doctrine,  Systematic  Theology. 
Spring  Term — Philosophy  of  ('omi)osition.  Natural  Theology,  History 
and  Politv  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Thurch. 
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Third  Year. 

Fall  Term — Hamiletics,  Political  Economy,  Logic. 

Winter  Term — Ilomiletics,  Geology,  Political  Economy. 

Spring  Term — Pa-storal  Theology,  Practical  Homiletics,  Moral  Science. 

The  studies  in  the  foregoing  couree  will  be  pursued  in  connection  with 
the  college  classes,  as  far  as  that  can  be  done. 

Students  who  have  the  ChriBtian  ministry  in  view  as  their  life  work 
and  who  are  pursuing  one  of  the  regular  courses  and  expect  to  graduate, 
may  substitute,  after  their  sophomore  year,  the  theological  studies  of  the 
foregoing  course  for  cognate  studies  in  the  college  curriculum. 

Post  Orddtuite  Course, — Students  who  have  pursued  the  regular  class- 
ical course  oi*  who  have,  while  pursuing  one  of  the  other  courses  leading 
to  graduation,  satisfactorily  accomplished  the  work  in  I^tin  and  Greek, 
and  who  have  passed  honorably  in  all  the  theological  branches  of  the 
English  course,  may,  after  their  graduation,  become  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  B.  D.,  by  taking  the  following  additional  course: — 

First  Term — Old  Testament  Theology,  Hebrew  Grammar,  Greek 
Exegesis. 

Second  Term — Old  Testament  Theology,  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Read- 
ing, Greek  Exegesis. 

Third  Term — New  Testament  Theology,  Hebrew  Exegesis,  Greek 
ExegesiB. 

In  addition  to  these  branches  the  work  in  practical  homiletics  will  be 
continued  and  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine  will  be  pursued.  Some 
of  the  other  branches  of  theological  reading  will  be  extended  by  means  of 
short  lectures  and  original  research. 

SCHOOL   OF   MUSIC. 

The  School  of  Music  is  divided  into  two  departments,  instrumental  and 
vocal.  The  former  embraces  all  the  branches  in  the  several  grades  in  the 
course  of  study  except  the  vocal.  Candidates  for  graduation  in  instru- 
mental music  will  be  expected,  however,  to  join  the  chorus  class,  and 
must  take  at  least  twenty  lessons  on  the  pipe  organ,  suflacient  to  qualify 
them  for  playing  simple  church  music  on  this  instrument.  Facilities  are 
afforded  for  advanced  work  and  proficiency  in  studying  the  organ. 

Students  making  a  sj)ecialty  of  violin  or  vocal  music  and  wishing  to  be 
graduated,  will  be  required  to  take  the  piano  of  the  fir»t  three  grades  amd 
the  full  course  in  harmony  and  history  of  music.  Candidates  for  gradu- 
ation in  any  department,  who  have  had  no  previous  instruction,  must 
complete  five  grades  in  order  to  receive  a  diploma;  but  those  coming  into 
the  course  who  have  studied  elsf^where,  will  receive  due  ci^it  for  the 
proficiency  they  evince  in  examination  and  will  be  graded  accordingly. 
Five  grades  mean  five  collegiate  years.  Students  showing  great  industry 
and  talent  will  be  allowed  to  complete  the  course  in  less  time  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  instructor.  At  regular  intervals  during  the  year  public 
recitals  will  be  given  in  the  college  chapel,  which  will  be  participated  in 
by  teachers  and  advanced  students.  These  recitals  are  intended  to  create 
a  taste  for  music  of  a  high  grade  and  to  inspire  confidence  and  zeal  in  the 
performers. 
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The  oourae  in  harmony  and  counteri>oint  will  be  made  as  thorough  as 
possible  by  means  of  blackboard  drill  and  original  exercises.  In  the  his- 
tory of  music  examinations  must  be  passed  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

AIM   OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

It  is  the  intention  not  only  to  communicate  the  most  useful  knowledge 
of  the  several  branches  of  science  pursued,  but  also  to  bring  about  the 
the  nature,  forms,  amd  elements  of  education. 

To  secure  these  desired  ends,  thorough  work,  strict  discipline,  and  phy- 
sical culture  are  considered  of  essential  importance.  Special  attention  la 
given  by  the  teachers  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  individual  students. 

Through  the  purifying  and  uplifting  influences  that  are  here  main- 
tained, an  ennobling  of  character  is  certain  to  be  experienced  by  every 
one  who  earnestly  seeks  improvement. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  C.  THOMAS. 


AKELEY    INSTITUTE. 


REPORT  OF  CHAPLAIN. 

Hon.  Henby  B.  Pattbngill,  8upermtendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sib — In  accordanice  with  the  requiremente  of  the  statute,  I  here- 
with present  you  the  report  of  Akeley  Institute  for  the  academic  year 
ending  June  10, 1896. 

The  past  year  has  been  similar  to  preceding  ones  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  work  done.  The  number  of  instru<ctors  has  been  increased 
somewhat;  and  in  each  case  to  the  betterment  of  the  school.  The  finan- 
cial crisis  has  affected  the  number  of  pupils,  though  this  has  not  been 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  excellence  of  the  school.  On  the  whole  the 
standaird  of  the  school  is  higher  than  even  a  year  ago. 

Akeley  is  a  boarding  school  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal 
Church;  and  as  a  religious  school,  endeavors  to  care  for  and  train  the 
three-fold  nature  of  its  pupils.  That  she  meets  with  some  success  is  seen 
in  the  character  amd  attainments  of  her  pupils.  The  equipment  of  the 
school  is  better  than  ever. 

Respectfully  yours. 

*  JAMES  E.  WILKINSON. 


ALBION     COLLEGE. 


REPORT  OP  PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattkncjill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  to  you  the  report  of 
the  condition  and  work  of  Albion  College  for  the  year  ending  June 
25,  1896. 

The  aggregate  attendance  of  students  for  the  college  year  from  Sept. 
24,  1895,  to  June  25,  1896,  was  589.  This  is  41  less  than  the  preceding 
year. 

The  number  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  including  those  studying 
for  the  master's  degi'ee,  was  251,  an  increase  of  5  over  the  preceding 
year.    Classified  as  follows: 

Doing  work  above  the  Master's  Degree 1 

Studying  for  Master's  Degree 21 

Seniors 49 

Juniors • 42 

Sophomores   48 

Freslimen 90 

251 
SUB- COLLEGIATE  STUDENTS. 

In  Language  Courses 96 

In  Courses  not  including  the  languages 26 

373 

The  remaining  218  students  were  classified  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Business  Department,  and  School  for  Painting,  the  greater  part 
doing  some  literary  work  in  connection  with  other  studies. 

On  Commencement  Day  the  college  graduated  a  class  of  85,  as 
follows: 

Degree  of  A.  B 18 

Ph.  B 20 

B.  S 4 

B.  L. 5 

A.  M 8 

Ph.  M 1 

M.  S 1 

52 

From  the  Conservatory  of  Music  diplomas  granted 14 

From  Commercial  School 19 

85 
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This  is  mach  the  largest  class  that  has  graduated  from  the  infltltution. 

Teachers'  certificates  were  granted  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  21 
students. 

The  fees  charged  in  the  institution  are  moderate.  Tuition  in  the  Col- 
lege and  Preparatory  School  is  free.  In  these  schools  there  is  an  inci- 
dental fee  for  the  whole  year  of  f21.  For  music,  painting,  and  commer- 
cial studies  the  fee  depends  upon  the  work  done  each  tei'm. 

METHODS. 

The  introduction  of  a  large  amount  of  elf?ctive  work  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  has  led  of  late  years  to  some  decided  clianges  in  our  methods. 
The  work  of  the  earlier  yejirs  is  carried  forwai*d  largely  by  means  of 
recitation*.  In  some  of  the  departments  the  h*(!ture  system  is  used  to 
a  considerable  extent;  but  there  ai-e  ivsults  which  cannot  be  well 
wrought  out  on  either  of  the>3e  lines.  The  student  must  do  much  more 
than  show  that  he  has  faithfully  studied  a  text  book,  or  attentively  list- 
ened to  a  lecture  given  by  a  professor.  Many  authors  need  to  be  con- 
sulted, special  inquiries  prosecuted,  original  investigations  miade,  the 
head  of  the  department  guiding  rather  than  teaching,  so  that  the  student 
may  gain  efficiency  as  an  independent  thinker  or  searcher  after  truth. 

SOIENOB   ASSOCIATION. 

This  was  organized  a  few  years  ago.  The  association  is  divided  into 
several  sections  devoted  I'espectively  to  natural  and  physical  science, 
to  language  and  literature,  to  political  and  social  science,  to  psychology 
and  normal  work,  etc.  The  sections  meet  separately  each  week  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  for  the  presentation  of  reports  on  the  latest  books  and 
periodicals,  and  for  the  reading  auid  discussion  of  original  papers.  The 
membership  consists  of  students  (mainly  from  the  ui)per  class),  members 
of  the  faculty,  resident  graduates,  and  such  other  residents  as  may  be 
interested  and  prepared  for  the  work.  This  association  has  already 
proved  of  great  value  in  stimulating  students  and  teachers  to  keep  up 
with  the  latest  work  being  done  in  the  various  fields  of  study,  in  pro- 
viding opportunity  for  the  fuller  investigation  of  subjects  which  can  be 
little  moi^  than  touched  upon  in  the  class  room,  and  in  giving  to  all 
practice  in  that  thorough  and  independent  working  up  of  topics  which 
is  necessary  in  the  future  work  of  those  who  enter  the  learned  professions. 
The  research  work  on  which  we  have  for  some  time  laid  stress,  is  carried 
forward  mainly,  though  not  fully,  through  this  association. 

There  is  a  Greek  Seminary,  the  object  of  which  is  to  afford  opportunity 
for  s^ialization  on  the  part  of  those  who  wish  to  make  a  more  thorough 
study  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  than  is  possible  in  the  regular 
classes. ' 

Special  topics  are  assigned  for  investigation,  articles  are  written  in 
Greek,  and  various  works  are  translated  from  the  Greek.  The  subject 
of  special  study  this  year  has  been  Euripides. 
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GREEK   PRIZE. 

A  friend  of  the  college  offered  last  year,  1895,  a  prize  for  excellence  in 
Greek.  The  prize  examination  was  upon  the  work  of  the  second  and  tihird 
year  classes.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Mabel  L.  Shackley  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  Two  prizes  were  given  this  year;  one  for  excellenoe  in 
Biblical  Greek,  the  other  for  excellence  in  the  third  year  Greek.  Miss 
Harriet  G.  Eddy  received  the  first  prize,  Mr.  J.  W.  Foy  the  second  prize. 

There  is  a  tendanoy  in  the  upper  classes  to  specialize  in  the  work  done. 
It  is  not  apparent  up  to  the  present  time  that  this  is  done  for  the  purpose 
of  escaping  difficult  branches  of  study,  but  from  the  tastes  of  individual 
students  and  to  prepare  for  the  anticipated  vocations  in  life. 

ANALYSIS  OF  WORE. 

I  will  not  take  up  the  space  necessary  to  present  a  curriculum  of 
brunches  of  study,  yet  it  is  fitting  for  me  to  report  for  the  scrutiny  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  an  analysis  of  our  work  in  both  the  col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  Preparatory  School. 

The  following  is  the  work  exhibited  by  courses: 

A  course  of  instruction  in  this  analysis  comprises,  or  is  equal  to,  a  con- 
tinuous daily  study  and  recitation  in  some  line  for  a  period  of  one-third 
of  the  school  year.  A  student  will  originally  carry  forward  three  courses 
— or  an  amount  of  work  equal  to  three  oourses — at  the  same  time;  in 
other  words,  he  will  do  the  work  of  three  oourses  in  a  term. 

PBEPARATORT. 

Oonrses  of  instruction  in  sab-collegiate  department — number  and 
kind: 

CLA8RICAL. 

Foreign  Languages,  Ancient  and   Modern 17| 

English  Language 61 

Mathematics   6 

History ^ 

Physical  Science 2 

Biological  Science  2J 

LATIN   SCIENTIFIC 

Foreign  Languages,  Ancient  and  Modern 13| 

English  Language 7| 

Mathematics 6 

History •.  6 

Physical  Science 3 

Biological  Science 2^ 


GREEK   SCIENTIFIC. 

Foreign  Languages,  Ancient  and  Modern 13 

English  Language 7 

Mathematics  6 

History  6 

Physical  Science 3 

Biological  Science 21 


\ 
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80IENTIFI0. 

Foreign  Languages,  Ancient  and  Modern 124 

English  Language 7| 

Mfttliematics 6 

History  7  j 

Phyrical  Science 3 

Biological  Science 2J 


% 


ENGLISH. 

Foreign,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages 

English  Language '. 

Mathematics  6 

History   7J 

Physical  Science 3 

Biological  Science ( 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMOBE   TEAB8. 

CLASSICAL. 

Foreign  Languages,  Ancient  and  Modem 9 

English  Language I 

Mathematics  If 

History  2f 

Physical  Science 3J 

LATIN  SCIENTIFIC. 

Foreign  Languages,  Ancient  and  Modern 5| 

English  Language   1 

Mathematics 

History  1^ 

Physical  Science  

Biological  Science  li 

GREEK  SCIENTIFIC. 

Foreign  Languages  5f 

English  Language 1 

Mathematics 5f 

History   If 

PhysioU  Science 5| 

Biological  Science 1( 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Foreign  I^anguages,  Ancient  and  Modem  2| 

English  Language { 

Mathematics , 5| 

History 2| 

Physical  Science  5| 

Biological  Science If 

ENGLISH. 

English  Language 6} 

Mathematics | 

History  Sf 

Physical  Science ^ 

Biological  Science  If 

37 
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In  tho  junior  and  senior  years  all  the  work  is  elective  except  psychol- 
ogy* logi^'?  ^^d  science  of  rhetoric.  Courses  are  offered  as  follows,  out  of 
which  18  must  be  taken: 

Philosophy   6| 

Theology 4 

Latin  8 

Greek  (and  Hebrew)  7| 

Chemistry  lOf 

Biology   6t 

G^eology  and  Methods  in  Nature If 

History,  Politics,  and  Economics 7| 

English 9 

Mathematics,  Pure  and  Applied 5t 

Modem  Languages 10| 

Normal  Studies 4| 

OTHER   WORK. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  Commercial  School  have  kept  pace 
with  the  other  departments  the  past  year.  The  resignation  of  Professor 
Courter,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  School  of  Painting,  just  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  college  year,  interfered  somewhat  with  the  art  work  during 
the  autumn.  Miss  Harriet  Newell  Leonard  of  Detroit  waa  finally 
secured  to  take  charge  of  the  department  and  we  are  expecting  much 
from  her  able  supervision. 

CHAIR   OF   ELOCUTION. 

The  Board  of  Trusees  at  its  annual  meeting  in  June,  established  a 
Chair  of  Elocution  which  w^e  hope  may  develop  into  a  School  of  Oratory. 
Eev.  Aquilla  Webb,  A.  M.,  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  to  enter 
upon  his  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year,  in  September,  1896. 

GIFTS   AND   BEQUESTS. 

The  institution  has  received  flO,000  as  a  gift  from  a  valued  friend- 
It  has  also  received  notice  of  a  bequest  of  |10,000  to  aid  in  the  endow- 
ment of  a  Chair  of  Belles-Lettres. 

RELIGIOUS   ASSOCIATIONS. 

There  are  in  the  institution  three  associations  for  the  study  of  the 
Bible  and  for  doing  religious  work :  The  Young  Mens'  Christian  Asso- 
oiation,  Young  Womens'  Christian  Association,  and  Epworth  League. 

CO-OPERATIVE     ASSOCIATION. 

In  order  to  aid  students  in  procuring  books  at  as  low  a  i-ate  as  possible^ 
there  was  organized  in  1893  a  co-operative  association.  From  the  first 
the  association  has  had  phenomenal  success.  It  has  reduced  the  price 
;of  books  from  10  to  40  per  cent,  and  at  the  same  time  has  been  put  upon 
A  firm  paying  bvTsis,  as  it  has  the  hearty  support  of  the  student  bodv. 
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DnriBg  the  short  time  it  has  been  doing  business,  it  has  sold  nearly 
110,000  worth  of  books,  all  of  which  have  been  sold  directly  to  students 
and  members  of  the  faculty. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  students  to  form  libra- 
ries of  standard  books,  and  thus  their  work  in  the  class-room  is  greatly 
facilitated.  Any  book  may  be  procured  through  the  association, 
whether  it  is  kept  in  stock  or  not. 

Last  year  there  were  244  members.  Upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  f  1 
any  student  or  former  student  is  entitled  to  a  life  membrship,  with  all 
the  privileges  attaching  thereto,  together  with  an  additional  discount 
upon  all  books  purchased. 

GYMNASTIC   TRAINING. 

A  gymnasium  for  the  use  of  the  students  was  completed  in  1892.  It 
is  heated  with  steam,  lighted  with  electricity,  and  supplied  with  all 
modem  appliances. 

The  gymnastic  and  training  work  of  the  young  men  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  two  of  the  professoi^s  who  have  given  much  attention  to  the 
methods  that  should  be  employed.  Associated  with  them  are  commit- 
tees on  whom  is  devolved  considerable  direct  and  practicable  responsi- 
bility. The  work  is  systematized  both  as  to  time  and  character  of  exer- 
cises engaged  in.  The  object  of  the  gymnai^ium  is  to  supply  the  means 
of  physical  culture  and  to  presence  the  health  of  the  student  while  in 
college,  so  that  more  mental  work  can  be  done  during  his  »tny  in  the 
institution.  It  is  believed  that  gymnastic  training  can  be  so  wisely 
prosecuted  that  the  strength  of  the  physical  manhood  may  gi'ow  with 
as  much  certainty  and  regularity  as  the  intellect  develops  under  sys- 
tematic and  vigorous  study.  Every  person  leading  a  sedentary  life — 
whose  occupation  does  not  call  for  bodily  activity — will  find  great  value 
iii  such  exercises  as  are  practiced  in  a  well-ordered  gymnasium. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  terms  gymnastics  and  athletics  are  not 
synonymous.  The  latter  is  often  earned  to  an  extreme  that  is  decidedly 
harmful.  We  fully  endors^^  tlie  action  of  the  college  section  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Teachers'  Association,  "(a)  That  an  earnest  effort  be  made  by 
all  friends  of  athletics  to  improve  the  moral  tone  of  athletic  contests, 
fb)  That  we  urge  the  rules  of  foot-ball  be  so  modified  as  to  guard  against 
brutality  and  to  minimize  the  danger."  We  are  sure  that  outdoor  sports 
can  be  so  conducted  as  to  promote  health  and  avoid  immoral  tendencies. 
while  they  contribute  to  college  spirit. 

The  objections  sometimes  urged  against  what  is  properly  called  ath- 
letics, are  not  incident  to  a  well-ordered  gymnasium.  The  purpose  here 
is  to  secure  physical  culture  on  the  part  of  the  entire  com])jiny  of  stu- 
dents, strengthening  the  bodily  forces  of  such  as  are  in  henltli,  nnd  cor- 
recting deformities  and  physical  weakness  of  others,  (rladstone  affirms 
that  the  most  essential  need  of  the  age  is  the  cultivation  of  tlie  body. 
During  college  days,  while  the  mind  and  nervous  system  are  being 
taxed,  the  physical  being  should  receive  constant  care,  both  to  meet  the 
strain  incident  to  college  life  and  to  fit  for  the  labors  of  coming  years. 
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Much  attention  is  given  in  the  college  to  physical  culture  among  young 
women.  The  results  have  been  very  gratifying.  Here,  as  eleewhere, 
most  satisfactory  results  have  followed  the  faithful  practice  of  pre- 
scribed exercises  in  cases  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  round  shoul- 
ders, narrow  chests,  weak  lungs,  and  many  other  defects  and 
infirmities. 

The  work  among  the  young  ladies  is  under  the  direction  of  a  very  com- 
pietent  lady  who  gives  her  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  her  position. 
Regular  claas  work  is  given  three  days  in  the  week.  Swedish  educa- 
tional gymnastics  extend  throughout  the  first  year.  Apparatus  is 
added  after  the  first  term.  Special  developing  exercises  are  prescribed, 
as  are  also  exercises  for  individual  bodily  deformity. 

The  second  year  Delsarte  Physical  Culture  is  taken  up,  with  primary 
instruction  in  Delsarte  Philosophy.  Careful  voice  training  constitutes 
a  part  of  the  daily  instruction  through  the  entire  course.  Strength  and 
clearness,  with  sweetness  of  tone,  are  the  qualities  sought. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

L.  R.  FISKE. 


ALMA     COLLEGE. 


REPORT    OF    PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Henry  R,  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir — I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you  my  report  of  Alma 
College  for  1895-96. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  without  its  anxieties,  because  of  the  dis- 
turbed financial  condition  of  the  country,  but  upon  the  whole  it  ha«  been 
one  of  great  encouragement  to  the  friends  of  Alma  College. 

We  make  grateful  mention  of  the  fact  that  more  students  were  in 
attendance  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  total  number  was  28G.  From 
the  different  departments  there  graduated  38  students,  11  of  whom 
received  degrees. 

The  stream  of  gifts  has  increased  in  volume  during  the  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  about  f 7,000  received  for  current  expenses  and  scholarahips,  the 
library  received  over  900  volumes;  the  Department  of  ^Natural  History 
became  the  recipient  of  a  beautiful  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  W.  S.  Ci-aw^ord  of  Detn)it,  The  speciail  value  of  this  collection 
is  in  the  fact  that  the  birds  are  mounted  in  pairs,  male  and  female  side 
bv  side. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ready  for  use,  the  Gymnasium  was  provided  with 
necessary  apparatus  by  our  friend,  Mr.  John  Pierson  of  Stiinton,  whose 
father,  Dr.  Job  Pieraon,  was  the  creator  of  our  library. 

The  Museum  and  Gymnasium  building  was  completed  this  year, 
and  makes  the  fifth  structure  on  the  college  campus.  It  is  a  two-story 
building  made  of  brick,  trimmed  with  stone.  The  dimensions  are  40  by 
80  feet.  The  first  story  is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  specimens  in 
natural  history,  a  great  many  of  which  have  been  given  us  during  the 
nine  years  of  our  life.  The  president's  room  is  on  this  floor  also. 
The  second  story  i«  one  magnificent  room  used  for  gymnasium  purposes. 

Grateful  for  the  past  and  hopeful  for  the  future,  I  am,  yours,  etc., 

AUGUST  F.  BRURKE. 


BATTLE    CREEK    COLLEGE, 


(REPORT     COMPILED    PROM    CATALOGUE.) 

Battle  Creek  College  was  founded  in  1874  by  the  Seventh  Day  Advent- 
ist  Educational  Society,  and  was.  duly  incorporated  in  the  same  year.  It 
is  a  denominational  institution,  designed  to  provide  facilities  for  a  lib- 
eral education,  and  training  for  usefulness  in  various  lines  of  Christian 
activity.  Its  managers  aim  to  make  moral  and  religious  influences 
prominent,  and  thoroughness  of  instruction,  solidity  of  character,  and 
usefulness  in  life,  the  principal  objects  of  attainment. 

The  college  is  situated  in  Battle  Creek,  on  a  fine  eminence  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  city,  about  one-half  mile  from  the  business  center.  The 
grounds  consist  of  seven  acres,  so  laid  out  that  abundant  room  is  pro- 
vided for  out-of-door  exercise.  West  Hall  contains  rooms  for  150,  and 
a  dining-room  with  a  capacity  of  225.  Across  the  street  is  South  Hall, 
the  gentlemen's  dormitory,  in  which  are  rooms  for  100  students. 

THE     HOME  LIFE. 

Past  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  purpose  of  the  institution 
can  be  most  successfully  attainted  when  the  students  board  and  room 
in  the  college  building  together  with  the  members  of  the  faculty,  thus 
constituting  a  large  school  family.  Young  people  should  receive  a  much 
broader  training  than  that  which  comes  merely  from  the  study  of 
books.  Youth  is  the  proper  time  for  the  formation  of  habits  of  order, 
neatness,  and  Christian  courtesy,  and  to  obtain  that  general  culture 
which  comes  from  daily  and  intimate  association  with  educated  Chris- 
tian teachers.  Much  care  is  taken  to  render  the  home  life  not  only 
attractive,  but  efficient  in  the  cultivation  of  those  habits  of  life  and 
graces  of  character  which  distinguish  the  refined  Christian  man  and 
woman.  Teachers  find  students  share  one  family  life  with  common  aims 
and  interesta.  The  regulations  are  reasonable  and  are  adapted  to 
secure  trust,  freedom,  and  happiness.  It  is  intended  that  every  student 
shall  enjoy  the  pleasant  associations  and  receive  the  personal  care  of  a 
true  home. 

All  students  in  the  college  buildings  will  be  required  to  aid,  in  part 
payment  of  their  expenses,  in  the  work  connected  with  the  boarding 
hall  and  the  laundry,  and  in  the  care  of  the  grounds  and  buildings. 
This  service  will  occupy  one  hour  each  day.  Much  valuable  information 
and  discipline  are  thus  secured  to  the  student.     The  influence  of  this 
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service,  rendered  heartily,  is  invaluable  in  producing,  during  the  years 
of  mental  training,  habits  of  accuracy,  self-reliance,  unselfishness,  and 
genuine  sympathy  with  all  workers. 

HELIQIOUS   BASIS  OF   THE   INSTITUTION. 

While  the  managers  of  this  college  have  no  disposition  to  force  upon 
Students  denominational  views,  they  desire  to  inculcate  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  importance  of  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  the  best 
means  of  gaining  true  wisdom  and  ultimate  success.  They  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  emphasize  this  fact  in  all  their  associations  with  the  students. 

COURSES  OF   STUDY. 

The  preparatory  and  college  courses  are  supplemented  by  music,  paint- 
ing, and  drawing,  manual  and  Industrial  training.  The  college  course 
gives  a  choice  of  three  lines  of  study,  as  follows:  Biblical  and  Literary 
course,  Scientific  course.  Classical  course. 

A  special  course  is  also  provided  for  such  students  as  intend  to  enter 
some  branch  of  Christian  work,  and  desire  a  briefer  preparation  than 
that  of  the  more  extended  courses. 

SOME   DISTINCTIVE     FEATURES  OF   THE  COLLEGE. 

A  Christian  home  for  non-resident  students. 

Special  attention  paid  to  hygiene  and  physical  culture. 

An  extended  course  of  study  in  the  English  Bible. 

Free  instruction  for  young  ladies  in  cooking  and  sewing. 

A  strong  religious  influence  pervading  all  the  work. 

A  sentiment  which  permits  older  students  to  pursue  elementary 
branches  without  embarrassment. 

Necessary  expenses  low.     Economy  and  plainness  in  dress  encouraged. 

Science  work  upon  a  basis  which  strengthens  faith  in  God's  word. 

An  extended  course  in  English,  General,  and  Biblical  literature. 

An  exceptionally  strong  course  in  history,  in  which  the  philosophy  of 
history  and  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  are  made  prominent. 

Regular  class  and  chorus  drill  in  vocal  music  under  a  competent 
director,  without  additional  charge. 


BENZONIA    COLLEGE. 


REPORT    OF    PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Hbnry  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  tlie  annual  report  of  Ben- 
zonia  College  for  the  collegiate  year  ending  June  25, 1896. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  resignations  accepted  and  of  appoint- 
ments made: 

October  18,  1895 — Rev.  M.  A.  Breed,  A.  B.,  resigned  the  presidency. 
Prof.  E.  L.  Whitney,  Ph.  D.,  was  chosen  acting  president. 

March  30, 1896 — Rev.  J.  D.  Rodger,  Ph.  D.,  was  elected  President. 

June  4,  1896 — Miss  S.  B.  Manning  resigned.  June  21,  1896,  Miss  L. 
Sherwood  was  chosen  to  take  Miss  Manning's  place  as  Lady  Principal 
and  Professor  of  English,  Literature,  and  History. 

The  management  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
an  Executive  Committee,  and  the  Faculty.  It  is  provided  that  said 
Board  of  Trustees  "shall  be  twenty  in  number,  besides  the  President 
of  the  college,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  a  trustee;"  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, "consisting  of  five  persons,  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  trus- 
tees;" and  the  Faculty  shall  consist  of  "nine  professors  and  ten 
assistants." 

SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS. 

Collegiate 14 

Academio 53 

Businees (84) —  1  addition* 

Art (48) — 22 

MuBic (157) — 42 

Total 182 

DEGBEES    GONFEBBED  ON  EXAMINATION. 

» 

Bachelor  of  Arts 2 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy 1 

DEGBEES  OONFEBBED  ON  WOBE    DONE  AND  THESIS. 

Bachelor  of  Pedagogy 1 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 1 
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The  college  has  enlarged  its  course  so  that  it  is  equal  to  anj  in  the 
State  for  the  degrees  of  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  Ph.  B.,  and  B.  Sc. 

LIFE    OEBTIFIGATBS. 

Last  June  the  State  Board  of  Education  granted  Benzonia  the  right 
under  the  State  laws  to  confer  upon  her  graduates  the  life  certificate 
to  teach. 

BENZONIA    ACADEMY. 

By  an  act  of  the  board  of  trustees  June  25,  1896,  what  was  formerly 
called  Preparatory  Department  was  changed  to  Benzonia  Academy.  The 
academic  course  was  enlarged  to  four  years,  and  covers  the  work  pre- 
paratory for  Benzonia  Collie  and  for  any  college  or  university  in  Mich- 
igan.   Academic  diplomas  were  laat  year  conferred  upon  four. 

UNIVEBSITY    EXTENSION. 

During  the  past  year  University  Extension  Courses  have  been  added 
to  the  work  of  the  college.  In  carrying  on  this  work  President  Rodger, 
under  whose  charge  it  is  conducted,  has  delivered  seventy-seven  lectures 
since  January,  1896. 

SUMMEB    ASSEMBLY. 

Last  year  included  another  feature  of  work  in  Benzonia  College, 
viz.,  the  Summer  Assembly.    This  embraced  two  distinct  lines  of  work. 

1.  A  Summer  Normal  for  district  school  teachers,  about  seventy  of 
whom  studied  here,  while  fiftv  more  took  music. 

2.  A  School  of  Sociology,  for  college  and  special  students  and  fami- 
lies. The  public  lectures  and  addresses  were  attended  by  about  100,  on 
an  average. 

The  prospects  for  Benzonia  were  never  brighter  than  today.  The  year 
1896-7  opens  with  two  more  than  twice  the  highest  number  of  students 
ever  enrolled  in  the  fall  term. 

JAMES  GEORGE  RODGER. 
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DETROIT    COLLEGE. 


REPORr    OP    PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Hbnry  R.  Pattbngill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir — The  student  roll  for  the  session  of  1895-96  shows  a  falling 
off  from  the  number  in  preceding  years;  yet,  taking  into  consideration 
the  stringency  of  the  times,  the  attendance  was  very  satisfactory. 
There  were  290  students  enrolled,  of  whom  245  followed  the  classical 
curriculum,  the  remaining  45  taking  a  commercial  course. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  college  to  train  specialists,  but  to  develop 
all  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  the  student;  therefore,  the  author- 
ities of  the  college  are  urgent  in  advising  the  students,  to  whom  free- 
dom of  choice  is  allowed,  to  select  the  classical  or  collegiate  curriculum, 
as  classical  studies  are  well  known  to  be  of  paramount  efficiency  in 
acquiring  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  mental  training.  The  student 
is  taught  to  use  all  his  faculties  and  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage; 
he  is  prepared  to  succeed  in  any  pursuit,  whether  professional  or  mer- 
cantile. The  young  man  who  has  passed  successfully  through  this 
course  is  ready  to  master  easily  and  quickly  the  details  of  business  in 
any  line  of  life;  these  once  mastered,  his  superior  training  makes  itself 
felt  from  the  very  outset.  Results  in  the  past  history  of  this  college 
have  proven  conclusively  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  education. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on  Ave 
gentlemen,  one  of  them  being  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  who  is  now  prac- 
tising medicine  in  Detroit.  Fourteen  candidates  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Diplomas  are  given  only  to  graduates  in  the  regu- 
lar collegiate  course,  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  awarding  of  diplomas  in 
other  courses  tends  to  diminish  the  value,  in  public  opinion,  of  these 
certificates  of  merit. 

Besides  the  prizes  for  class-grade  work,  special  prizes  were  awarded 
for  excellence  in  oratorical  composition  and  in  elocution.  The  contests 
in  prize  essay  work  were  very  spirited,  and  showed  earnest  interest  in 
the  various  studies  they  represented.  These  were  philosophy  (mental 
and  moral),  evidences  of  religion,  natural  sciences,  and  literature.  The 
winners  of  the  medals  presented  remarkably  well  written  papers,  of 
superior  excellence  in  thought  and  style.  The  intercollegiate  contests 
In  Latin  and  English  did  not  evoke  the  usual  interest  last  year,  though 
there  was  a  fairly  good  showing  for  our  students  in  the  awards  for  the 
former. 
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During  the  year  yarious  gifts  were  made  to  the  College  Library  and 
Chapel,  by  friends  of  the  institution.  Chief  among  the  donations  were 
the  following:  28  qto.  vols.,  the  Works  of  Suarez,  the  famous  Sjyanish 
theologian;  Disputationes  Bellarmini,  4  vols.;  a  select  private  library, 
21  volumes  of  history  and  literature;  a  fine  Munich  statue;  two  onyx 
tables;  some  fine  vases,  and  two  ornamental  pedestals  for  statues. 

The  address  to  the  graduates  was  made  by  the  Hon.  T.  A.  E.  Wea- 
dock,  Esq.  It  was  remarkable  for  its  keen  appreciation  of  the  needs 
of  our  day,  and  the  work  to  be  done  by  educated  men  for  the  advance- 
ment of  our  country's  welfare  in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  society.  The 
shrewd  common  sense  and  the  happy  illustrations  he  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  his  advice  to  the  young  men  just  entering  the  world's  arena,  met 
with  hearty  applause  from  the  audience. 

Our  college  societies  are  all  in  a  flourishing  condition;  the  member- 
ship is  large  and  the  students  are  active  in  promoting  the  ends  of  the 
various  associations.  Our  Alumni  Association  is  a  fine  body  of  young 
men,  alert,  brainy,  and  loyal,  from  whom  we  reasonably  hope  for  great 
results  in  upholding  and  advancing  the  cause  of  higher  education  among 
our  citizens,  by  word  and  by  the  more  powerful  means  of  the  living 
example  they  themselves  give  of  what  education,  rightly  used,  can  do 
for  even  those  who  may  have  least  of  the  world's  goods  to  help  them 
on.  While  our  students  believe  that  "the  world  owes  them  a  living," 
they  are  taught  that  the  claim  will  only  be  granted  them  when  legiti- 
mately presented;  when  they  shall  have  proved  themselves  by  earnest 
endeavor,  worthy  of  the  world's  esteem  and  confidence. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

HENRY  A.    SCHAPMAN,  S.  J. 


HILLSDALE    COLLEGE. 


REPORT    OP    PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Hbnry  R.  Pattbngill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Insti^uction: 

But  few  changes  are  to  be  noted  in  the  college  the  past  year.  Mr. 
S.  B.  Harvey,  for  several  years  at  the  head  of  Benzonia  College,  takes 
the  German  which  was  formerly  taught  by  the  Preceptress.  In  Miss 
Deering's  place,  at  the  head  of  the  Ladies'  Department,  we  have  Miss 
L.  A.  Sloan,  an  experienced  and  acceptable  teacher.  Her  teaching  is 
in  the  Department  of  English.  The  vacancy  in  the  Latin  chair,  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Tibbetts,  has  not  been  formally  filled.  For 
the  present  the  German  and  Greek  teachers  divide  the  college  Latin 
between  them. 

Prof.  J.  S.  Copp,  who  had  been  long  and  honorably  connected  with  the 
college,  latterly  as  a  member  of  the  theological  faculty,  died  during 
Commencement  week. 

The  long  standing  difference  between  the  college  and  the  former  prin- 
cipal of  the  Commercial  Department  has  been  satisfactorily  terminated. 
The  college  is  now  the  undisputed  owner  of  GriflSn  Hall,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Commercial  Department,  and  it  has  been  assigned  as  the 
home  of  the  Theological  Department. 

The  Military  Department  was  discontinued  by  the  trustees  at  their 
last  session.  It  was  thought  to  be  better  adapted  to  a  State  institution 
than  to  a  college  like  Hillsdale. 

But  f 2,485  were  received  in  gifts  last  year. 

Sixteen  members  of  the  graduating  class  pursued  the  pedagogical 
course  and  received  the  Teachers'  Certificate  from  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  graduating  class  numbered  38,  The  attendance  of 
students  was  not  quite  as  large  as  during  the  preceding  year,  but  com- 
mendable progress  was  made  in  all  departments  of  the  college. 

GEO.  F.  MOSHER. 


HOLLAND    THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 


REPOKT    OP    RECTOR. 

Hon.  Hbnry  R.  PATTENatLL,  Supenntendent  of  Public  In8tf'W)tion: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  condition  of  our  Theological 
School  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  as  follows: 

The  school  building  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  3iadison  and  Fifth 
avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  is  a  very  nice  and  well-built 
structure.     It  is  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  basement. 

Our  school  is  divided  into  two  departments,  a  theological  and  a  liter- 
ary department.  In  the  Theological  Department  we  have  three  classes. 
Then  we  have  also  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  Literary  Depart- 
ment. Further,  Prof.  H.  Benker  is  in  charge  of  systematic  and  practical 
theology,  exegesis,  etc. 

Prof.  Hemkes  is  in  charge  of  Church  history,  Isagogics  of  the  Bible, 
Dogmatic  history,  and  Hebraic  language.  Prof.  G.  E.  Boer  is  in  charge 
of  textual  criticism,  ilieiTnemetttics,  Bible  history,  Religio  Naturalis,  etc 
Hon.  A.  J.  Books  is  in  charge  of  English  and  German  language,  Latin 
and  Greek  language,  and  history  of  America.  Hon.  K.  Schoolland  is  in 
charge  of  general  literature,  rhetoric,  and  Holland  language. 

Our  school  course  covers  the  time  of  seven  years,  three  for  Theological 
Department  and  four  for  Literary  Department. 

The  number  of  graduated  students  last  year  was  three. 

Until  this  time  the  purpose  of  our  school  is  exclusively  an  education 
for  the  ministry  of  the  church.  Every  applicant  is  required  to  present 
a  certificate  of  church  membership  or  a  testimony  of  good  moral  stand- 
ing. When  anybody  comes  to  enter  our  school  he  is  subjected  to  an 
admittance  examination,  and  then  the  first  year  is  a  year  of  proof  to  see 
if  he  can  follow  the  coui"se  of  studies.  If  not,  he  is  discharged. 

Every  pupil  at  our  school  has  to  pay  annually  a  fee  of  f 26,  every  half 
year  in  advance,  and  -is  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  seminary;  by  trans- 
gression against  these  rules  he  will  be  discharged  from  the  school. 

We  open  our  school  lessons  by  prayer  every  day,  and  also  close  the 
day  with  prayer.  Every  Friday  night  we  have  a  general  assembling  of 
all  the  professors,  instructors,  and  students,  and  have  preaching  and 
essays  and  recitations. 

Every  year  in  the  month  of  June  we  have  examinations  for  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  students,  and  for  students  graduating  from  the  Theologi- 
cal Department.  These  examinations  are  in  charge  of  the  professors 
and  instructors  of  the  school,  assisted  by  the  curators  of  the  seminary. 
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In  this  last  summer  two  students  as  missionaries  of  our  school  haye 
gone  to  Arizona  to  work  among  the  Indians.  In  the  month  of  October, 
1895,  we  lost  one  student  by  death,  and  another  was  compelled  by  sick- 
ness to  leave  the  seminary. 

The  number  of  students  is  now  almost  the  same  as  the  last  year.  The 
health  at  our  school  has  been  very  good,  and  we  have  very  good  reason 
to  be  thankful  to  God. 

The  theological  students  of  the  second  and  third  class  go  about  from 
time  to  time  to  preach  in  different  vacant  congregations.  The  students 
preach  sometimes  in  the  English  language,  but  generally  in  the  Hol- 
land, for  Holland  people.  Prof.  H.  Benker  is  this  year  in  charge  of  the 
rectorship  of  the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  BENKER. 


HOPE  COLLEGE. 


REPORT    OF    PRESIDENT. 

The  year  1895-96  has  been  a  prosperous  one.  While  the  attendance 
in  the  Preparatory  Department  was  a  little  smaller  than  during  the 
previous  year,  that  of  the  college  was  larger. 

The  students  are  encouraged  to  live  economically,  and  to  rely  upon 
their  faithfulness  in  study  and  the  development  of  Christian  character, 
to  prepare  themselves  for  positions  of  honor  and  trust. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  students  to 
walk  in  the  old,  beaten  paths,  which  have  been  so  successfully  tried  in 
times  past,  recognizing  the  fact  that  a  thorough,  liberal  education  can 
only  be  acquired  by  hard,  persistent  study.  The  fact  that  nearly  all 
our  students  pursue  a  classical  course  may  be  attributed  to  this  spirit 
prevailing  among  them. 

The  college  authorities  considering  this  by  far  the  best  course  to  serve 
as  a  foundation  for  the  different  professions,  seek  to  make  the  institution 
especially  strong  along  this  line.  With  this  in  view,  much  attention 
is  given  to  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  the  classes  are  taught  by 
the  best  and  most  experienced  teachers. 

Realizing  that  an  education  without  the  development  of  a  strong  and 
vigorous  constitution  is  of  little  value  to  the  young,  a  fairly  well 
equipped  gymnasium  is  open  to  them,  which  has  been  well  patronized 
and  proved  to  be  very  helpful.  College  athletics  are  encouraged;  but, 
on  account  of  the  great  loss  of  time  necessarily  connected  therewith  as 
well  as  the  evil  generally  attending  them,  intercollegiate  games  are  pro- 
hibited. It  is  thought  that  a  Christian  college  should  there  draw  the 
line. 

In  regard  to  discipline  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  moral  and 
spiritual  tone  of  the  students  is  such  that  the  matter  of  government  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  General  opinion  is  on  the  side  of  right  and  rea- 
sonableness, and  lends  its  powerful  support  to  the  interest  of  good  order 
and  efficient  work. 

For  a  few  years  past  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  distribute 
printed  rules  among  the  students.  A  few  unwritten  rules,  established 
by  precedent,  are  understood  by  all, — such  as  the  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  liquor,  the  use  of  tobacco  on  the  college  campus,  dancing,  card 
playing,  etc. 

By  the  establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Ethics  and  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  has  been  made  possible  to  jjive  quite  a  complete    course   in 
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Bible  study.  The  students  have  entered  upon  this  work  with  a  com- 
mendable zeal,  and  it  has  proved  very  helpful  in  the  development  of 
Christian  character.  The  Incumbent  of  this  new  chair  is  practically 
our  college  pastor. 

Six  literary  societies,  the  Young  Men  Men's  Christian  Association, 
the  college  prayer  meeting,  and  two  private  Bible  classes,  have  all  been 
well  sustained  and  been  a  blessing  to  the  students,  and  elevated  the 
tone  and  character  of  the  school  as  a  Christian  college. 

G.  J.  KOLLEN. 


KALAMAZOO    COLLEGE. 


REPORT    OF    PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Hbnry  R.  Pattbngill,  Superintendent  of  PuhUc  Instruction: 

My  Deab  Sib — ^I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of 
Kalamazoo  College  for  the  year  1895*96: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  and  faculty  remain  substantially  the  same  as 
at  the  time  of  my  last  report.  No  events  of  especial  importance  have 
occurred  during  the  year,  but  there  has  been  an  extenysion  and  strength- 
ening of  our  course  of  study,  and  more  subjects  have  been  made  elective, 
especially  during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  We  now  have  the  follow- 
ing departments : 

DEPABTMBNT   OF  LANGUAGE   AND   LITEBATUBB. 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  Greek  is  to  secure  thorough  scholarship,  liter- 
ary culture,  and  moral  discipline.  Such  an  acquaintance  with  the  vocabu- 
lary, constructions,  and  idioms  of  the  language  is  sought  as  shall 
enable  the  student  to  feel  the  thought  aa  the  author  felt  it,  and  to  look 
upon  the  mental  picture  with  his  eyes.  Masterpieces  from  the  great 
writers  are  chosen  for  reading.  The  student  lives,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
time  in  the  world  of  Homer. 

In  the  work  in  Latin,  while  an  examination  of  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  text  is  not  neglected,  attention  is  chiefly  given  to  the 
thoughts  presented  by  each  author,  and  to  the  characteristics  of  his 
style.  It  is  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  among  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  reading  of  the  classical  Latin  authors  are  these:  an 
acquaintance  with  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Roman  people,  an 
understanding  of  the  influence  of  Roman  literature  and  Roman  law  upon 
the  civilization  of  the  world,  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  indebtedness 
of  the  English  language  to  the.  Latin,  and  the  cultivation  of  scholarly 
tastes  through  an  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  literary  treasures 
that  are  preserved  in  the  Latin  language,  treasures  which  are  not  made 
less  valuable  by  the  possession  of  like  treasures  in  our  own  tongue. 

In  French  the  student  receives  thorough  drill  in  the  grammatical 
forms,  the  syntax,  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  language,  and  is  intro- 
duced to  representative  classic  authors.  Recitations  are  conducted 
in  French.  While  English  is  not  excluded  from  the  class-room,  it  is 
used  less  and  less  as  the  pupils  advance. 
29 
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In  German  the  purpose  of  the  work  of  the  first  year  is  to  secure  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  langjiage,  to 
acquire  an  extended  vocabulary,  and  to  be  able  to  understand  and  think 
in  the  German,  to  which  end  translation  into  English  is  seldom  required. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  construction.  The  work  of  the  class-room 
is  largely  carried  on  in  German,  and  German  prose  composition  is  an 
important  feature  of  the  work.  After  the  first  year  the  aim  is  to  become 
familiar  with  modem  German  literature. 

The  time  alloted  to  the  study  of  English  and  American  literature  is 
comparatively  brief,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  methods  pursued  will 
introduce  the  student  to  the  treasures  contained  in  our  language,  and 
awaken  or  confirm  his  taste  for  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good, 
as  exhibited  in  the  works  of  the  masters  in  prose  and  poetry. 

In  rhetoric  and  oratory  the  object  of  the  work  is  to  correct  faulty 
articulation,  inflection,  and  gesture,  and  to  train  the  student  in  natural 
and  appropriate  habits  of  public  address.  Each  student  is  required 
to  present  one  original  production  each  term  from  the  college  platform. 

DEPABTMENT  OF  HISTORY  AND    POLITIOAL  SCIENCE. 

A  one-term  course  in  economics  and  jurisprudence  is  required  in  all 
courses^  and  in  history  the  topical  method  is  employed,  the  student 
being  led  to  investigate  for  himself,  consulting  different  authorities  and 
weighing  evidence.  Much  care  is  taken  in  tracing  the  growth  of  the 
political  institutions  of  different  countries,  and  a  study  of  historical  liter- 
ature is  correlated  with  this  subject  of  history. 

The  work  in  Bible  instruction  is  also  designed  to  fill  a  recognized  and 
important  place  in  general  education.  It  is  the  primary,  authentic  intro- 
duction to  all  historic  studies,  indispensable  to  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  origin  and  advancement  of  the  world  with  its  diversified  peoples. 
It  marks  the  divergence  and  follows  to  some  extent  the  stream  of  the 
history  of  the  several  nations  of  the  Old  World. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   MATHEMATICS. 

The  mathematical  work  is  carried  on  with  especial  reference  to  its 
general  educational  value,  though,  at  the  same  time,  care  is  taken  to 
make  it  a  sound  foundation  for  future  mathematical  and  scientific  work. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  NATURAL  AND   PHYSICAL    SCIENCES. 

Laboratory,  library,  and  class-room  are  used  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible in  the  work  of  this  department.  The  aim  is  not  merely  to  gain 
knowledge,  but  to  acquire  the  scientific  method,  and  to  lead  the  student 
to  appreciate  the  scientific  spirit  which  sees  no  task  too  great  and 
regards  no  revelation  of  God  in  nature  too  insignifieant  to  claim  the 
attention  of  his  highest  creature. 
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GENEBAL. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named,  there  is  a  preparatory  department 
designed  to  prepare  for  these  different  courses,  as  also  a  normal  course 
arranged  to  accommodate  students  who  are  planning  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  college  is  religious,  A  large  proportion  of  our 
students,  especially  in  the  college  classes,  are  professors  of  religion.  The 
faculty  are  also  active  in  Christian  work.  The  conversion  of  students 
to  Christ,  their  growth  in  Christian  graces,  their  inspiration  to  noble 
living  and  Christian  devotion,  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  highest 
importance.  The  religious  purposes  of  the  founders,  the  supporters, 
and  the  patrons  of  Kalamazoo  College,  form  the  most  essential  part  of 
its  being,  and  are  to  be  a  guide  and  inspiration  to  all  its  work  and  in 
all  its  life. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  GAYLORD  SLOCUM. 


MICHIGAN    MILITARY    ACADEMY. 


REPORT    OP   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hon.  Hbnry  R.  Pattbngill,  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction: 

My  Dbar  Sib — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  of  the  Michigan 
Military  Academy  for  the  3'ear  1895-96: 

The  immediate  aim  of  the  Michigan  Military  Academy  is  thoroughly 
to  prepare  young  men  for  the  best  universities.  To  prepare  students 
for  entrance  into  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  universities  of  life, 
and  then  into  the  larger  life  of  general  affairs,  a  school  should  assume 
the  duty  of  providing  other  things  beyond  the  mere  mental  training,  how- 
ever good,  and  the  body  of  knowledge,  however  full,  that  will  enable  a 
boy  to  pass  his  entrance  examinations.  While  the  academy,  therefore, 
prepares  directly  for  the  university,  its  remoter  aim,  so  far  as  its  period 
of  tuition  allows,  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  life.  To  that  end  its  system 
of  instruction  is  designed  to  build  up  for  each  boy  a  sound,  strong,  and 
active  body,  the  foundation  for  mental  endurance,  for  healthy  intel- 
lectual activity,  and  for  high  spiritual  power;  it  is  designed  to  teach, 
by  a  persistent  practice,  the  idea  of  method  in  mental  operations  and 
in  personal  habits,  so  that  those  virtues  applying  to  all  affairs, — prompt- 
ness, precision,  and  despatch, — may  become  matters  of  a  second  nature; 
it  is  designed  to  provide  the  best  of  intellectual  training  by  the  employ- 
ment of  instructors  specially  fitted,  by  training  and  experience,  for  con- 
ducting the  various  departments  of  study;  and  it  is  designed  also  to 
surround  the  student  constantly  with  such  influences  as  will  tend  to 
elevate  his  thought,  stir  his  ambition,  instil  the  spirit  of  honor,  and 
lift^he  nature  toward  a  high  conception  of  duty  and  toward  a  reverence 
for  all  sacred  things. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  aims  the  military  and  the  academic 
departments  of  the  school  work  in  harmony  as  one.  The  physical  exer- 
cise given  the  student,  either  in  infantry,  artillery,  cavalry,  or  athletic 
sports,  consists  of  one  drill  a  day,  obviously  contributing  to  tiie  effective- 
ness of  study,  rather  than  detracting  from  it.  The  military  system 
enforces  attention,  precision,  prompt  obedience,  regulartiy  of  habit, 
economy  of  time,  directness,  courtesy,  frankness,  all  aiding  in  a  most 
apparent  way  in  making  welcome  members  of  the  instructor's  class-room. 

In  recognition  of  the  value  of  personal  influence  in  forming  the  char- 
acters of  young  men,  the  full  corps  of  instructors  ifi  enlistei,  thix>ugh 
close  social  relations,  in  the  work  of  holding  those  in  their  charge  in  the 
Hne  of  right  thought  and  action. 
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In  the  military  training,  also,  as  in  the  academic,  many  principles  are 
emphasized  which  api)eal  to  the  higher  nature.  A  worthy  ambition 
18  fostered  in  the  possibility  of  attaining,  by  efficient  performance  of 
daty,  to  much  desired  offices,  places  of  greater  influence  and  usefulness. 
An  untruth  in  the  military  code  is  a  deep  stain  on  the  character.  The 
military  idea  establishes  in  the  mind  of  the  young  man  growing  into  citi- 
Kenship  a  relation  to  the  State,  it  fosters  a  love  and  reverence  for  the 
flag  of  his  country,  it  enlarges  that  spirit  of  patriotism  that  is  needed 
more  and  more  in  all  conditions  of  our  national  life. 

The  work  of  the  academy  in  its  aim  to  give,  not  a  partial,  but  a  com- 
plete education  in  the  systematical  development  of  all  the  powers,  seems 
to  be  recognized  in  the  fact  that  the  stress  of  hard  times  has  not 
materially  affected  the  number  of  students.  The  material  equipment 
of  the  school  is  now  about  completed.  The  last  building  erected  is  a 
durable  brick  structure  of  ample  dimensions,  serving  as  a  gymnasium, 
and  drill  hall  for  winter  use,  and  a  ball  for  large  public  gatherings.  In 
the  completed  quadrangle  of  eight  buildings  of  similar  material  and 
architecture,  all  the  needs  of  the  school  are  supplied.  The  most  grati- 
fying of  all  the  advances  made  by  the  school  is  in  the  character  of  the 
student  body,  the  best  evidence  of  a  school's  worth.  The  150  boys  at 
Orchard  Lake,  in  their  cleanness,  earnestness,  refinement  of  character, 
and  sense  of  honor,  may  challenge  any  similar  body  of  students;  and 
they  stand  as  an  evidence  that  the  usefulness  of  a  military  school  is  not 
in  holding  down  incorrigibles,  but  in  banging  out  to  a  full  development 
the  best  qualities  of  the  best  students. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  SUMNER  ROGERS, 

Ck)l.  M.  N.  G. 


OLIVET     COLLEGE. 


REPORT    OF    PRESIDENT. 

Preceding  numbers  of  this  annual  report  have  said  all  that  needs  to  be 
said  about  Olivet  College. 

The  college  is  now  fifty-two  years  old.  It  has  gradually  acquired  the 
means  and  facilities  for  doing  its  work  well.  Its  development  has  been 
orderly  and  natural,  resulting  in  an  institution  with  a  well  marked,  dis- 
tinctive character.     Educational  standards  are  high. 

The  college  has  had  and  still  has  many  instructors  of  recognized 
ability.  In  the  roll  of  its  graduates  will  be  found  the  names  of  many 
who  have  now  become  leaders  in  the  world's  mental  and  spiritual  life. 

Olivet  has  a  secure  place  in  the  affection  and  respect  of  a  wide  circle 
of  patrons  and  friends.    The  sphere  of  its  influence  steadily  increases. 

The  College  Department  has  three  courses;  classical,  scientific,  phil- 
osophical. The  Preparatory  Department  is,  perhaps,  the  leading  school 
of  its  kind  in  Michigan.  Its  instructors  are  all  college  graduates  and 
specialists.  The  Normal  Department  gives  ample  instruction,  and 
secures  State  certificates.  The  Musical  Department  offers  at  a  moderate 
cost  superior  instruction  in  vocal,  instrumental,  and  orchestral  musio. 
The  Art  Department  affords  opportunity  for  a  wide  study  of  art,  under 
an  accomplished  artist. 

At  Olivet  the  necessary  expenses  are  low.  Classes  are  not  too  large. 
Each  pupil  receives  personal  attention  from  skilled  instructors.  Ample 
opportunity  is  afforded  students  for  personal  acquaintance  with  teach- 
ers. Visitors  at  Olivet  find  the  place  attractive.  They  are  surprised 
at  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  equipment. 

The  college  at  the  present  day  endeavors  to  perpetuate  the  spirit  and 
methods  of  the  founders,  who  said  in  their  first  catalogue:  ^e  have 
no  partisan  or  sectarian  interests  to  subserve  and  desire  to  have  none. 
We  wish  simply  to  do  good  to  our  students  by  placing  in  their  hands 
the  means  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  improvement,  and  to  teach 
them  the  divine  art  of  doing  good  to  others." 

WILLARD  G.  SPERRY. 


RAISIN    VALLEY    SEMINARY. 


REPORT    OP    PRINCIPAL. 

Hon.  HiDNBY  B.  Pattbnoill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dbab  Sib — The  -forty-sixth  year  at  Raisin  Valley  Seminary  closed 
Jane  26,  1896. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  42.  The  number  graduating 
was  nine,  thr«^  girls  and  six  boys.  Two  of  these  are  teaching  In  this 
county,  and  one  is  in  the  Medical  College  in  Detroit. 

The  Alumni  Association  now  has  144  members,  holds  a  public  meeting 
during  commencement  week  of  each  year,  and  gives  a  banquet  on  com- 
mencement night.  The  aasociation  has  this  year  raised  |100  for  a  perma- 
ment  chemical  laboratory,  fitted  and  furnished  a  room  with  desks  and 
apparatus  for  each  student. 

Four  courses  of  study  are  arranged:  Latin,  scientific,  English,  and 
Latin  scientific,  each  sufficiently  characterized  by  its  name. 

The  curriculum  includes  three  years'  Latin,  two  years'  German,  one 
year  geometry,  one  year  algebra,  twenty-eight  weeks  general  history, 
one  year  English  and  American  literature,  twenty  weeks  astronomy 
(with  excellent  six  and  one-half  inch  equatorial  telescope),  physicflJ 
geography,  botany,  political  economy,  and  study  of  common  school 
branches.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  among  the  students  to  drive 
from  home  each  day  in  preference  to  lodging  in  the  building 
permanently. 

The  faculty  for  the  year  is  as  follows: 

T.  W.  White,  B.  S.,  principal. 

Mary  Edwards,  A.  B.,  assistant  principal. 

Chancey  Graves,  assistant  teacher. 

T.  W.  White,  superintendent. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  WTiite,  matron. 

The  employment  of  one  man  for  the  duties  of  teacher  and  superin- 
tendent has  materially  lessened  the  annual  expense  of  the  school  without 
loBS  in  effliciency. 

A  library  of  500  volumes  is  maintained. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  honest,  thorough  work,  and  satisfactory 
results. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  W.  WHITE. 


ST.    MARY'S    ACADEMY. 


REPORT    OP    PftESIDENT. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattbngill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir — The  following  report  of  St.  Mary's  Academy  for  the  scho- 
lastic  year  1896  is  respectfully  submitted: 

During  the  year  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  build- 
ings and  grounds.  Increased  facilities  have  been  afforded  for  laboratory 
work,  and  special  attention  has  been  given  to  stenography,  typewriting, 
and  practical  bookkeeping.  Eighty-eight  books  have  been  added  to  the 
library,  and  many  additions  have  been  made  to  the  scientific  and  histor- 
ical collections  in  the  museum. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  183,  of  whom 
113  were  non-residents,  who  boarded  in  the  academy.  Three  received 
graduation  honors,  two  having  completed  the  English  and  one  the  music 
course.  Eight  were  awarded  certificates  for  proficiency  in  the  work  of 
the  Ck>mmercial  Department. 

During  the  scholastic  year  occurred  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  Sisters'  I.  H.  M.,  who  conduct  the  academy,  there- 
fore the  commencement  exercises  were  mostly  of  a  golden  jubilee  char- 
acter. The  valedictorian  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the  order  from 
its  log-cabin  days  to  the  present  time  when  it  is  imparting  instruction 
to  thousands  of  children  in  different  states. 

Very  respectfully, 

MOTHER  M.  JUSTIN  A. 


SPRING    ARBOR    SEMINARY. 


R£PORT    OP    PRINCIPAL. 

This  school  is  under  the  supenrision  and  patronage  of  the  Free  Meth- 
odist Oharch,  but  is  open  to  all  well  disposed  persons  without  regard  to 
religious  belief.  The  effort  is  made  to  train  the  young  people  in  attend- 
ance in  heart  as  well  as  in  mind,  believing  that  this  is  the  only  true 
education. 

There  are  three  -departments,  Viz.:  primai'y,  intermediate,  and 
academic.  In  the  Academic  Department  are  three  four-year  courses, 
daseieal,  Latin,  and  scientific  (meeting  the  requirements  necessary  for 
admiflfiioii  to  the  State  Univemity),  and  one  three-year  course,  the  Eng- 
lish. Any  one  completing  either  of  these  courses  is  entitled  to  a  diploma. 
There  is  also  a  Christian  Worker's  course  of  one  year. 

The  rates  for  tuition  range  from  |12  to  |24  per  year.  The  expenses 
for  board,  room,  heat,  light,  and  tuition,  are  f  135  per  year. 

Spring  Arbor  Seminary  is  located  at  Spring  Arbor,  Jackson  county, 
in  a  quiet  country  village,  where  the  surroundings  are  conducive  to  stu- 
dious habits.  The  two  buildings  have  within  the  past  year  been  sup- 
plied with  a  steam  heating  plant. 

DAVID  S.  WARNER. 
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FORTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


HBLD  AT 


LANSING,  MICHIGAN,  DECEMBER  28-30,  1896. 


OFFICERS 


MICHIGAN    STATE   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


from:    1.S60   TO    1804. 


STATE    TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 


Ofleen  for  18M. 

PreMent. 

C.  O.  HoTT Lansing 

Viee  PretidenU, 

Kh.  Briggs Coldwater 

J.  A.  Stkwabt Bay  City 

Correaponding  8eereiary, 
J.  D.  Sghujjbb Niles 

MUMUroad  Secretary. 
J.  W.  KnnrKDT Detroit 

Treeuurer, 
H.  T.  Blodokit Lttdington 

EaseeuHve  CammiUee. 

189ft.96. 

B.  A.  HniBDALB Ann  Arbor 

Pldbshob  C.  Fox Lansing 

W.  A.  BiiUS I>6troit 

1894-97. 

R.  G.  Boon Ypailanti 

H.  B.  Pattknohx.. Lansing 

R  P.  Clasks St.  Joseph 

1895-98. 

E.  C.  Wakbiksb Saginaw,  E.S. 

Plora  J.  BsADLA Hastings 

8.  B.  Laikd Lansing 


OBMrs  for  1897. 

PreMent 

DciiOs  Faix Albion 

Vice  PreHdmU. 

J.  R.  MiLUER . Big  Rapids 

Mbb.  L.  W.  Treat Grand  Rapids 

Correeponding  Secretary. 
W.  J.  MoKoNE Mason 

Railroad  Secretary, 

(To  be  flllod  by  BxooatiTe  GommittM.) 

Treaeurer. 

E.  E.  Ferquson Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Executive  Committee. 

1894-97. 

R.  G.  Boone Tpsilanti 

H.  R  PATTENOixi. Lansing 

E.  P.  C14ARKB St.  Joseph 

189S-98. 

£.  0.  Warrinbr Saginaw,  SIS. 

Fi/>RA  J.  Bradui Hastings 

S.  B.  Laird Lansing 

1899-99. 

B.  A.  HnrsDALE Ann  Arbor 

F.  L.  Bubs ^Detroit 

J.  L.  Waorbr Charlotte 


SECTION    OFFICERS. 


GOLLEOB. 

W.  G.  Spebry,  Olivet PreHdmU 

J.  B.  Nykerk,  Holland _ .Viee-PreMent 

J.  T.  Ewmo,  Alma -.. Seeretarjf 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

E.  C.  Wabbinkb,  Saginaw,  E.  S Pretidient 

F.  L.  Sags,  Saginaw,  W.  S ..Secretarp 

PRIMARY. 

JxMirix  TiBBiTTs,  Laneing Pruident 

Martha  Shbrwood,  Saginaw Saeretory 

mathehahgal. 

W.  W.  Bemait,  Ann  Arbor Pretiidewi 

E.  T.  AusTnr,  Owoeeo Seeretarff 

MUSICAL. 

Mrs.  Emma  A,  Thomas,  Detroit PremdBtU 

G.  G.  Shepherd,  Grand  Rapide Vice-PretidBnt 

Jessie  M.  Holt,  Lansing Secretary 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Dr.  Eliza  Mosher,  Ann  Arbor President 

Mbs.  GiiARA  L.  Bartholomew,  Detroit ,  „.     ^ 

'  Viee-Pr^idente 


MRa  P.  C.  Burton,  Ypsilanti 

W.  P.'  BowEN,  Ypeilanti Seeretartf 

Jean  Whitney,  Battle  Creek Treaeurer 

COMMISSIONERS. 

W.  H.  French,  Hillsdale  Co Preeident 

A.  N.  Demorat,  Montoalm  Co.... Viee-PreHdent 

Flora  J.  Beadle,  Barry  Co 8eereitar$f 


MEMBERSHIP   MICHIGAN    STATE   TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 


D.  O.  Thomas,  Adrian. 
George  Downs. 
P.  D.  Gray. 
P.  G.  DavlB. 
A.  R.  Zimmer,  Kent  City. 
ES.  M.  Hartman,  Marietta. 
J.  C.  Seeman,  Athens. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Seeman,  Athens. 
J.  Biscomb,  OassopoUs. 
W.  G.  Cobum,  Battle  Creek. 
L.  S.  Righter,  Hartford. 
Margaret  McGill,  Stanton. 
BS.  P.  Bradley,  Coldwater. 
A.  A.  Schryyer,  Ypsilanti 
J.  R.  Miller,  Big  Rapids. 

A.  H.  Woods,  LaGrange. 

B.  Andrus,  Ann  Arbor. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Andrus,  Ann  Arbor. 
Bllzabeth  Crosby,  Albion. 
Elizabeth  Welch,  Albion. 
Harriet  Mays,  Albion. 
Bngrene  Smith,  Grand  Ledge. 
R.  W.  Taylor,  Albion. 
Ora  Burgess,  St.  Louis. 
Llzsie  Schaus,  St.  Louis. 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Nichols,  Marcellus. 
M.  M.  Milham,  Three  Oaks. 
Maggie  Palmiter,  Hart. 
Docla  Giiswold,  Hart. 
L.  R.  Fiske,  Albion. 
Rufus  Ehret,  Nashyllle. 
Nancy  Gillespie,  Harbor  Springa 

C.  F.  Wells,  Grand  Ledge. 
Mjrra  Face,  Ionia. 

A,  N.  Demoray,  Edmore. 

D.  E.  Spencer,  Bad  Axe. 
A.  F.  Doyle,  Bad  Axe. 
Gerrit  Massellnk,  Cass  City. 

E.  B.  Hale,  Ionia. 

D.  E.  McClure,  Shelby. 
J.  F.  Walker,  Gaylord. 
D.  A.  Davis,  Galesburg. 
J.  B.  Bassett,  Detroit. 
Arta  Kindy,  Athens. 


Charles  £.  Smith,  Litchfield. 
L.  F.  Anderson,  Three  Riyers. 
Albert  Allen,  Evart. 
J.  A.  O'Leary,  Paw  Paw. 
J.  W.  Maybee,  Ypsilanti. 
E.  T.  Austin,  Owosso. 
W.  W.  Beman,  Ann  Arbor. 
S.  J.  Geir,  Hillsdale. 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Geir,  Hillsdale. 
W.  E.  Conklin,  Dowagiac. 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Conklin,  Dowagiac. 
Daniel  Putnam,  Ypsilanti. 
J.  B.  Nicholson,  Almont 
L.  G.  Avery,  Augusta. 
Mrs.  L.  G.  Avery,  Augusta. 
May  E.  Conklin,  Dowagiac. 
Mrs.  Emma  J.  McGee,  Benzonla. 
Mrs.  J.  V.  N.  Harkness,  Lansing. 

E.  A.  Wilson,  Benton  Harbor, 
D.  A.  Wright,  Lansing. 

W.  A,  Ludwig,  Lowell. 

L.  L.  Wright,  Ironwood. 

Elwood  Shaw,  Agricultural  C<Alege. 

A.  M.  Freeland,  Caledonia. 

D.  E.  Smith,  Ypsilanti. 

F.  S.  Kedzie,  Agricultural  College. 
Geo.  N.  Ellis,  Olivet 

Isabella  Becker,  Hesperia. 

Jennie  McCoUum,  Holton. 

Ashley  Clapp,  Kalamaeoo. 

Sarah  Kellogg,  Traverse  City. 

C.  H.  Horn,  Traverse  City. 

C.  E.  Pray,  Olivet. 

W.  O.  Hedrick,  Agricultural  College. 

S.  E.  Whitney,  Detroit, 

Orlssa  Baker,  Kalamazoo. 

Maud  Baker,  Kalamazoo. 

Flora  B.  Newell,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 

O.  S.  Groner,  Manistee. 

J.  Berg  Esenwein,  Mendon. 

J,  T,  Berry,  Cass  City. 

C.  J.  Luxmore,  Leipsic,  OMo, 

A.  O.  Wilkinson,  Middlevllle. 

0.  B.  Maxwell,  Bvart. 
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Harriet  Marsh,  Detroit. 
Alice  Marah,  Detroit 
Frances  Pullen,  Sa^naw,  W.  S. 
Orpha  Worden,  Bvart. 
Georgia  Doxie,  Qrand  Ledge. 
L.  B.  Miller,  Mendon. 
Clay  Tallman,  Saranac. 
Chas.  H.  Norton,  Plalnwell. 
Plymm  F.  Cole,  Grand  Ledge.' 
Fandira  Crocker,  Mt  Clemens. 
Sarah  B.  Goodman,  Saginaw,  B.  S. 
M.  M.  Chnrch,  Lansing. 
Eva  Ward,  Reed  City. 
Dollle  Lunger,  Sebewa. 
Georgia  G.  Robinson,  Tpsilanti. 
Lillian  Alleman,  Sebewa. 
Frances  Griswold,  Ovid. 
Hester  T.  Fuller,  Greenville. 

A.  G.  Slocum,  Kalamazoo. 
W.  S.  Perry,  Ann  Arbor. 

C.  B.  Hall,  Detroit. 

B.  D.  StMight  Howard  CHy. 
Wm.  A.  Ellis,  Detroit*. 

A.  Knechtel,  Leslie. 

J.  J.  Marshall,  Chesaning. 
Grace  Austin,  Chesaning. 
Adella  Jackson,  Tpsilanti. 
Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas,  Detroit. 
Mrs.  Clara  L.  Bartholomew,  Detroit 
Jennie  M.  Tlbbitts,  Lansing. 

D.  McKenzie,  Muskegon. 
Lulu  Foster,  Gladwin. 
Hattie  Corbishley,  Port  Huron. 
Mrs.  Kate  Borden,  Gladwin. 
Marie  Cheeser,  Gladwin. 
Belle  Walker,  Gladwin. 

E.  D.  Watkina,  Fenton. 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Peavy,  Flint. 
G.  W.  Peavy,  Flint 

Chas.  D.  Pritchard,  Memphis. 
R.  J.  Crawford,  Mt.  Clemens. 
Bertha  Vanatta,  Willlamaton. 
Nellie  Montgomery,  Hillsdale. 
Kate  Corlette,  Owosso. 
Alberta  Pope,  Vermontville. 
Mary  Woodward,  Hastincrs. 
Mamie  Replogle,  Haatings. 
Etta  B.  Jones,  Dimondale. 

C.  E.  Barr,  Albion. 
Frederick  Lutz,  Albion. 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Perry,  Stanton. 
W.  H.  Butts,  Orchard  I^ke. 
Sophia  McKinstry,  Kalamazoo. 

B.  P.  Cummings,  Spring  Lake. 
George  W.  Green,  Dowaglac. 
Lena  R.  Judd,  Dowagiac. 

O.  E.  Latham,  Kalamazoo. 

C.  M.  Brink,  Kalamazoo. 
G.  E.  Garbutt,  Colon. 
Mrs.  G.  E.  Garbutt,  Colon. 
M.  Viola  Brown,  Charlotte. 
Bertha  Root,  Kalamazoo. 
A.  G.  Randall,  Tekonsha. 
L.  B.  Lee,  Chicago,  lU, 
Eva  Green,  Kalamazoo. 


A.  F.  Probst,  Morenci. 
O.  L.  Bristol,  Corunna. 

H.  T.  Blodgett  Ludington. 
Helen  E.  Hamilton,  Almont 
Jessie  Stiles,  Traverse  City. 
Marion  Weed,  Grand  Rapids. 
Minnie  KeHum,  I>ans1ng. 
Minnie  Baker,  Portland. 
P.  I.  TOwnsend,  Gladwin. 
N.  H.  Hayden,  Constantlne. 
Mrs.  Lou  Miller,  Lansing. 
Tillie  Moots,  Lansing. 
E.  E.  Pickett,  Leslie. 
Miles  Valentine,  Galesburg. 
R.  A.  Whitehead,  Armada. 

B.  A.  Howard,  Ypsilanti. 

W.  W.  Chalmers,  Grand  Rapids. 
R.  W.  Coddington,  Carson  <^ty. 
Emma  Scripture,  Carson  City. 
Beulah  Coddington,  Carson  City. 
R.  L.  Hollo  way,  Cairo. 
Lulu  M.  Conn,  Lansing. 
Eva  Emendorf,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
Levi  L.  Barbour,  Detroit 
Beulah  Gage,  Lansing. 
A.  J.  Murray,  Cold  water. 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Boone,  Ypsilanti. 
Alice  Georgia,  Lansing. 

C.  F.  Wheeler,  Agricultural  College. 
Clinton  D.  Smith,  Agricultural  College. 
A.  B.  Noble,  Agricultural  College. 
Geo.  F.  Manning,  Luther. 

Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Manning,  Luther. 

Henry  B.  Baker,  Luther. 

Anna  L.  Newman,  Portland. 

S.  Ella  May  Rice,  Grand  Ledge. 

T.  J.  G.  Bolt  Trent. 

H.  N.  Ott.  Albion. 

J.  A.  Stewart.  Bay  City. 

L.  P.  Ernst  Coopers vllle. 

W.  B.  Barrows,  Agricultural  College. 

Martha  Sherwood,  Saginaw. 

J,  T.  Ewing,  Alma. 

Isabelle  Wheeler,  Lansing. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Wheeler,  Lansing. 

Ella  Champion,  Niles. 

L.  O.  Hall,  Niles. 

Lucy  A.  Sloan,  Hillsdale. 

Ida  A.  Lamb,  Lansing. 

J.  J.  Hanshue,  Lansing. 

Ellen  Creyts,  Jjansing. 

L.  Bradshaw,  Tpsilanti. 

A.  L.  McLaughlin,  Chicago,  lU. 
Alviu  E.  Stinson,  Holly. 

B.  D.  Palmer,  Clare. 

Charlotte  Aldrich,  Cedar  Springs. 

Cora  Aldrich,  Vermontville. 

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Rowe,  Chicago,  III, 

Louise  Smith,  Newaygo. 

Fanny  Begole,  Delray. 

Hannah  Begole,  Delray. 

Charles  P.  Halca,  Hillsdale. 

E.  L.  Luthur,  Kalkaska. 

8.  F.  Poxson,  Lansing. 

E.  P.  Church,  Lansing.  . 
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G.  C  Shepherd,  Grand  Rapids. 
C.  F.  McFarlane,  Ypellanti. 
Cora  Reid,  Port  Huron. 
Alice  Willis,  Port  Huron. 
Jessie  Woodward,  Port  Huron. 
J.  M.  Mandeville,  Detroit. 
Nannie  J.  Gilmore,  Grand  Haven. 
Mrs.  Fannjr  C.  Burton,  Ypsilanti. 
P.  H.  Kelley,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Julia  A.  King,  Ypsilanti. 
Irving  Cross,  Romulus. 
Dr.  Sperry,  Ollyet. 
W.  E.  C.  Wright,  Olivet. 
M.  O.  Graves,  Petosky. 
Geo.  A.  Parl^er,  Marine  City. 
H.  C.  Lott,  Elk  Rapids. 

B.  J.  Vincent,  Spring  Arbor. 
Gertrude  Raymond,  Mason. 
Nellie  Blair,  Lansing. 

L.  H.  Baiter.  Galieu. 

J.  B.  Field,  Parma. 

Alice  G.  Snyder,  Ann  Arbor. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Snyder,  Ann  Arbor. 

N.  Knooihuizen,  FowlerviUe. 

S.  Durfee,  FowlerviUe. 

Jennie  Hinds,  Lansing. 

Una  V.  Jacobs,  Galesburg. 

Addle  Bailey,  Ithaca. 

Clara  M.  Snyder,  Agricultural  College. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Rogers,  Portland. 

W.  H.  French,  Hillsdale. 

Wm.  F.  Seed,  Cass  City. 

A.  E.  Curtis,  Adrian. 

Mrs.  John  Mason,  Adrian. 

Ida  Prescott,  Hudsonville. 

Jennie  Ray,  Hartford. 

Lottie  Smith,  Lansing. 

J.  S.  Robinson,  Hillsdale. 

W.  S.  Putnam,  Ypsilanti. 

Mary  B.  Putnam,  Ypsilanti. 

Gertrude  Hatchel,  Lansing. 

Augusta  Goodanow,  I^nsing. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Morgan,  Lansing. 

Fay  Lawrence,  Lansing. 

W.  D.  Hill,  Jonesville. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Hill,  Jonesville. 

C.  E.  Palmerlee,  Lapeer. 

A.  Hamlin  Smith,  Grand  Rapids. 
A.  E.  Ransom,  Flushing. 
A.  J.  Weeks,  Leslie. 
W.  W.  Weeks,  Aurellus. 
Allie  Weeks,  Dansville. 
L.  S.  Norton,  Jackson. 
Eliza  Smith,  Laingsburg. 
Mary  Hankerd,  Henrietta. 
Jennie  Hankerd,  Henrietta. 
C.  A.  Rullson,  Lansing. 
Geo.  Bradfleld,  Jackson.' 
Gracia  Frederick,  McBride. 
Oveda  Frederick,  McBride. 
W.  V.  Sage,  Decatur. 
E.  H.  Harrlman,  Lansing. 
Pres.  Angell,  Ann  Arbor. 
O.  L.  McCuUoch,  Jackson. 
F   W.  Weller,  Vicksburg. 
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I).  H.  Kyos.  Henrietta. 
H.  A.  Macklem,  Marlette. 
V.  W.  Heydlauff,  Munith. 
Frank  B.  Whipple,  Port  Huron. 
Nettie  D.  Sloane,  Constantine. 
Lida  Sloane,  Ypsilanti. 
Katherine  Harris,  Port  Huron. 
Ix)ttie  RadcliflP,  Cadillac. 
H.  Edwards,  Agricultural  College. 
Delos  Fall,  Albion. 
J.  B.  Field,  Parma. 
Laura  Pullen,  Coldwater. 
Winifred  Bartlett,  Adrian. 
Alta  M.  Hillard,  FowlerviUe. 
A.  F.  Bruske,  Alma. 
Metta  Ellis,  Albion. 
Elizabeth  Glover,  Albion. 
Hattie  Lawrence,  Lansing. 
John  B.  Nykerk,  Holland. 
Nina  Clark,  Chicago,  III. 
Mattie  Randall,  Lansing. 
Beatrice  Mary,  Lansing. 
Jennie  Thomas,  Howard  City: 
Louise  Lilly,  Grand  Haven. 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Briggs,  Coldwater. 
Hamilton  King,  Olivet. 
Lorin  D.  Millsman,  Olivet, 
S.  D.  Harvey,  Hillsdale. 
Z.  F.  McGee,  Benzonia. 
J.  M.  Weaver,  Hillsdale. 
C.  A.  Langworthy,  Hillsdale. 
H.  T.  McDonald,  Hillsdale. 
Violet  G.  Lewis,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
Frances  G.  Lewis,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
Isabell  Herrlg,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
Anna  B.  Herrig,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Katy  E.  Deane,  Oak  Grove. 
Margaret  Flynn,  Madison. 
Eliza  J.  Snow,  Grand  Haven. 
Alice  Carrier,  Lansing. 
Anna  J.  Lemon,  St.  Ignace. 
Rectina  Woodford,  Lansing. 
Edith  E.  Tyler,  St.  Joseph. 
Gertrude  Defendorf,  FowlerviUe, 
Julia  DeYoung,  Grand  Haven. 
Etta  Smith,  Grand  Haven. 
Carrie  B.  Gleason,  Lansing. 
Carrie  F.  Gleason,  Lansing. 
Lizzie  Mitchell,  Holly. 
J.  W.  Severance,  Royal  Oak. 
J.  E.  Clark,  Shelby. 
W.  A.  Stevenson,  Fenton. 
E.  A.  Holden,  Lansing. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Holden,  Lansing. 
Mabel  Heath,  Detroit. 
A.  J.  Crittenden,  Sprlngport. 

E.  P.  Clarke,  St.  Joseph. 
Edith  Walker,  Tawas  City. 
Bessie  Gunnison,  Lansing. 

F.  E.  Converse,  Pontiac. 
Kate  Ryan,  I^a  using. 

C.  L.  Bemis,  Ionia. 
H.  A.  I^wis,  Pentwater. 
I).  N.  Stowell,  Woodland. 
May  Brosseau,  Hastings. 
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Gertrude  Slin^erland,  Hastings. 
F.  D.  Haddock,  Holland. 
Chas.  H.  Oogshall,  Zeeland. 
Cora  M.  Goodenow,  Berlin. 
Jane  Lundberg,  Spring  Lake. 

A.  R.  Webster,  Brooklyn. 
Ethel  Armltage,  Lansing. 
Nina  Robinson,  Lansing. 
T.  Dale  Cooke,  Detroit. 
Edith  Atkln,  Petoekey. 
Mat  tie  Hunt,  Lansing. 
Jessie  Baker,  Belding. 
Essie  Towle,  Ma86n. 
Lottie  Adams,  South  Lyon. 
Stella  Conrad,  Lansing. 
Louise  Wallington,  Saranac. 
Lulu  Payne,  Saranac. 
Emma  Grozinger,  Woodland. 
Helen  E.  Purcell,  Saginaw,  E.  S. 
H.  H.  Snowdon,  Pontiac. 

Evan  Essery,  Manchester. 

E.  C.  Thompson,  Saginaw,  E.  S. 

B.  N.  La  Dix,  Lansing. 
H.  W.  Lawson,  Lawton. 

F.  L.  Sage,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 

E.  A.  Bamhart,  Lake  View. 
H.  R.  PattenglU,  Lansing. 

F.  R.  Hathaway,  Flint. 

John  Crawford,  Grand  Haven. 
Aurea  E.  Bice,  Strasburg. 
Geo.  W.  Loomis,  St.  Joseph. 

E.  J.  Quackenbush,  Grand  Havea 
T.  R.  Wilcoxson,  Lansing. 
Matle  L.  Miller,  Tekonsha. 

F.  D.  Miller,  Tekonsha. 

Miss  A.  E.  Wooden,  Portland. 
Miss  M.  Cansey,  Portland. 
Carrie  E.  Martin,  Portland. 
Etolie  T.  Davis,  Lawton. 
Gertrude  Dobson,  Quincy. 
Lillian  Reynolds,  Quincy. 
Lillian  Regnell,  Quincy. 
Delphine  S.  Voorhees,  Holly. 
D.  J.  Morrisen,  Galesburg. 

C.  F.  Knapp,  St.  Johns. 

B.  Bennett,  West  Branch. 
Elma  Chandler,  Greenville. 
Belle  Waldo,  Lansing. 
Edna  Waldo,  Lansing. 
Albert  P.  Cook,  Ithaca, 

W.  A.  Philips,  White  Pigeon. 
Mattie  Dolan,  Lansing. 
W.  C.  Schafer,  Lansing. 
Lillian  Worden,  Charlotte. 
Emma  Lott,  Lansing. 

C.  H.  Covell,  St.  Louis. 

W.  H.  Wilcox,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
O.  L.  Miller,  Charlotte. 
J.  D.  Schiller,  Niles. 
Frank  H.  Brown,  Brooklyn. 
Delia  Smith,  White  Pigeon. 
Leo.  Barker,  White  Pigeon. 
Lulu  Stephenson,  White  Pigeon. 
J.  E.  Hammond,  Lansing. 
J.  W.  Simmons,  Owosso. 


E.  L.  Briggs,  Coldwater. 
Nell  Tower,  Greenville. 
W.  H.  Smith,  Lansing. 
J.  W.  Ewing,  Alma. 
Madge  Gillie,  Kalkaska. 
Cordelia  Copeland,  Ovid. 
Alice  Avery,  Alma. 

E.  E.  Ferguson,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
C.  E.  Cone,  Cassopolis. 

F.  C.  Stillson,  Freemont. 
B.  P.  Hickox,  Flint. 

S.  B.  Laird,  Lansing. 

B.  F.  Gee,  Ann  Arbor. 
V.  G.  Mays,  Albion. 
Gertrude  Takken,  Holland. 
Edward  Keeler,  Adrian. 
R.  D.  Bailey,  Gaylord. 
Geo.  E.  Bates,  Caseville. 

E.  E.  Gallup,  Okemos. 
Lyda  M.  Piatt,  Lalngsburg* 
Mattie  M.  Smith,  Laingsburg. 
John  Merrill,  Ypsilantl. 

W.  E.  Warner,  Maple  Rapids. 
S.  O.  Wood,  Holly. 
R.  D.  Calkins,  Ypsilantl. 
J.  F.  S.  Tooae,  Quincy. 

F.  Stephenson,  Tawas  City. 
Susie  Benton,  Tawas  City. 
O.  F.  Munson,  Shelby. 

J.  H.  Beazell,  Port  Huron. 
H.  M.  Cox,  Port  Huron. 
J.  C.  Nafe,  Fremont. 

A.  M.  Shotwell,  Concord. 

Mrs.  John  W.  S.  Pierson,  Stanton. 
Maud  M.  Davis,  Kalamazoo. 

C.  C.  Pashby,  Lansing. 
E.  H.  Nay  lor,  Lexington. 
Robt.  E.  Barbour,  Detroit. 
Benjamin  Gregor,  Newaygo. 

T.  L.  Snyder,  Agricultural  College. 
Jennie  Barton,  Big  Prairie. 
Eunla  McCool.  Big  Prairie. 
Grace  Mines,  Grand  Rapids. 
Mary  McKenzie,  Ludingiton. 
S.  A.  Loudon,  Ludington. 
W.  F.  Lewis,  Otsego. 
C.  M.  McLean,  Holland. 
Sadie  Clark,  Holland. 
Dorothy  Roberts,  Holland. 
Mary  Damson,  Holland. 
Anna  Dehn,  Holland. 
T.  J.  Reavey,  Cairo. 
J.  J.  Ball,  Grand  Haven. 

G.  H.  Dunning,  Bath. 

Mrs.  Clara  Kinney,  Reading. 
Elizabeth  Schemerhom,  Reading. 
L.  Bella  Starks,  Albion. 
Mabel  Main,  Lansing. 
M.  W.  Wimer,  Coldwater. 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Wimer,  Coldwater. 
Ida  M.  Wimer,  Coldwater. 
Will  R.  Stevens,  Stevensville. 

B.  E.  Richardson,  St.  Clair. 
Estelle  Donovan,  South  Lyon. 
J.  E.  Mealley,  Hastings. 
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B.  A.  Holden,  Hastings. 
W.  C.  Hull,  Albion. 
Wm.  Bellis,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
W.  J.  McKone,  Mason. 

C.  H.  Gurney,  Hillsdale. 
W.  J.  Cowell,  Quincy. 

A.  L.  MeDIarmld,  Chelsea. 

J.  W.  Cupples,  Lapeer. 

Flora  Beadle,  Hastings. 

W.  H.  Maybee,  Grass  Lake. 

A.  Maud  Bennett,  Carson  City. 

A.  D.  Rowe,  Chicago,  III, 

Robert  B.  Pickett,  Springport. 

E.  S.  Goddard,  Ann  Arbor. 

T.  A.  Conlon,  Eaton  Rapids. 

R.  B.  Way,  Eaton  Rapids. 

Carrie  Berry  Phelps,  Adrian  College. 

Cora  Moreland,  Olivet  College. 

Austin  George,  Tpsilanti. 

C.  W.  Humphrey,  Wayland. 

Nina  Cobom,  Perry. 

H.  D.  McDonald,  Ada. 

C.  T.  Grawn,  Traverse  City. 
J.  L.  Wagner,  Grand  Ledge. 
Jennie  Bare,  Summit  City. 
Belle  Geusterblum,  IngersoU. 
George  Rogers,  Portland. 

A.  C.  Snow,  Jackson. 
Alice  Noble,  Coopersvllle. 
Belle  Noble,  Grand  Haven. 
O.  C.  Freeman,  Lake  Odessa. 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Freeman,  Lake  Odessa. 
H.  M.  Coldren,  Mancelona. 
James  Kennedy,  Coleman. 
M.  L.  Mills,  Midland. 

D.  P.  See,  Edenville. 
Sarah  Fillmore,  Midland. 
Lola  Sanford,  Edenville. 
Agnes  Menery,  Coleman. 


L.  C.  Sleeper,  Pentwater. 
R.  D.  Briggs,  Howell. 
Belle  Ashworth,  Lansing. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  White,  Clio. 
Et^ielynd  White,  Clio. 
F.  W.  Wheaton,  Dnrand. 
Ella  Taber,  Grand  Ledge. 
Lizzie  Mallby,  Lansing. 
Daisy  Champion,  Lansing. 
J.  E.  McKlosky,  Stanton. 

F.  D.  Smith,  Greenville. 
L.  G.  Holbrook,  Muir. 
Cora  Jewell,  Hastings. 
Gerard  T.  Smith,  Ludington. 
E.  M.  Phmkett,  Ovid. 

Mrs.  M.  Grace  Johnson,  Ovid. 
Hattie  M.  Plunkett,  Ypsilanti. 
Georgia  Fox,  Constantine. 
Brownie  Bromley,  St.  Johns. 
Gertrude  Meade,  St.  Johns. 
Myrtle  Hutchins,  Parma. 
Minnie  Salisbury,  Royal  Oak. 

G.  H.  Lake,  Napoleon. 
Wilbur  P.  Bowen,  Ypsilanti. 
J.  E.  Stofler,  Mason. 
Pearl  Langley,  Mason. 

C.  M.  Jansky,  Au  Sable. 

Susie  Deitz,  Au  Sable. 

Minnie  A.  Erwin,  Saginaw,  E.  S. 

William  Lightbody,  Detroit 

R.  O.  Austin,  Detroit. 

Alta  Colby,  Shaf tsburg. 

E.  C.  Warrlner,  Saginaw,  B.  S. 

G.  V.  L.  Cady,  Ludington. 

E.  E.  Overholt,  Brooklyn. 

Benjamin  L.  D'Ooge,  Tpsilanti. 

George  Rebeo.  Ann  Arbor. 

B.  H.  Ling,  Fowlerville. 

R.  Banker,  Ann  Arbor. 


NoTB.— The  oocMional  failure  to  obtain  poetofiSoe  addiew  is  doe  to  a  miflnndentandinc  on 
part  of  MMiie  of  the  oolleotors  in  eonnectlon  with  the  turning  over  of  the  written  reoeipta. 
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KEPORT  OF  THE  FORTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


PROGRAM. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  28, 

P.  M. 

i  Opening  Exercises. 

Music. 
President's  Address,  Prof.  C.  O.  Hoyt,  Ypsilanti. 

Music. 
Cliild  Study  Round  Table,  conducted  by  Supt.  W.  J.  McKone,  Mason. 

EVENING. 

Address,    **Tlie    Beautiful    as    a    Phase    In    Education"— Dr.    Arnold    Tompkins, 

Illinois   Univereity. 

» 

Representative  Hall, 
Laitsing,  Mich.y  December  28,  1896. 

The  suggestions  last  fall  sent  out  by  President  Hoyt  to  county  com- 
missioners and  teachers  througliout  the  State,  asking  that  they  do  all 
iwssible  toward  securing  an  increased  attendance  at  the  session  of  '96, 
received  such  a  cordial  response  that  an  unusually  large  number  flocked 
to  the  capital  city  to  profit  by  the  exchange  of  thought  which  eaeh 
year  sets  in  motion  the  current  of  educational  progress  in  Miobigan 
that  otherwise  would  doubtless  become  sluggish  or  stagnant. 

The  increased  attendance  was  very  apparent  even  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion; aad  by  the  second  day  tlie  tasteful  white  ribbon  badge  prepared 
by  Treasurer  Blodgett  and  given  out  on  receipt  of  the  membership  fee, 
was  very  much  in  evidence  in  all  parts  of  the  ctipitol,  as  also  on  all  the 
avenues  of  approach.  But  perhajjs  the  most  substantial  attestation  of 
the  good  attendance  was  given  when  the  treasurer's  report  came  to  be 
read,  which  showed  all  expenses  paid  and  a  small  balance  in  the  treas- 
urv  in  lieu  of  the  usual  deficit. 

Representative  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  when  President  Hoyt 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  saying: 
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It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  see  so  many  of  the  teachers  at  the  opening 
session  of  this,  the  forty-sixth  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. I  am  glad  to  welcome  you.  We  hope  the  session  may  prove  profit- 
able, and  that  we  may  go  from  this  meeting  feeling  that  we  have  some- 
thing we  can  take  with  us. 

Rev.  F.  L.  Thompson  conducted  devotional  exercises,  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  "Moonligiht  on  the  Rhine,"  sung  by  two  students  from  School 
for  the  Blind. 

PRESIDENT'S    ADDRESS. 
C.   O.   HOYT,   yPSILANTI. 

The  educator,  having  first  caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, is  met  by  two  serious  problems.  His  pedagogical  creed,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  may  be  said  to  have  two  supports.  There  are  two  vital 
elements  entering  into  his  plans,  his  methods,  his  theories.  On  the  one 
hand  the  affairs  of  society,  with  all  its  intricate  problems,  engage  his 
attention,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  is  intimately  associated  with  and  is 
directly  interested  in  the  child.  These  two  great  forces  are  attracting 
the  interest  and  engaging  the  attention  of  the  earnest,  observing,  and 
thinking  teacher  of  today.  Upon  the  solution  of  the  grave  questions 
growing  out  of  them  depends  the  character  of  our  future  pedagogy. 

Society  thinks,  moves,  and  has  a  being,  distinct  and  apart  from  that 
of  the  individual  members  comprising  it.  There  are  impulses  often 
leading  to  irrational  action.  There  is  a  sophistry,  so  often  apparent, 
and  which  controls  the  mob  and  works  destruction  to  life  and  property. 
Often  grearf:  intensity  of  feeling  is  manifest — thus  constituting  improper 
motive,  which  leads  to  strange  and  unheard  of  acts.  All  this  is  not  the 
sum  of  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  the  acts  of  the  individuals  enter- 
ing into  the  mass;  but  society  possesses  characteristics  and  relationships 
that  are  distinctive  and  peculiar;  characteristics  that,  while  peculiar  and 
exceptional,  are  nevertheless  formulated  and  directed  and  executed  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  each  individual  concept  or  volitional 
act.  Such  being  the  case,  sociology  is  therefore  one  element  entering 
into  consideration  in  the  formulation  of  any  educational  creed  or 
doctrine. 

Society  is  composed  of  individuals;  and  these  individuals  once  as 
children  were  not  only  members  of  society,  but  were  the  especial  care 
and  concern  of  it.  The  child  was  endowed  with  an  inheritance  of  body 
and  mind.  He  wias  placed,  through  no  choice  of  his  own,  in  a  given 
environment;  and  under  these  conditions,  and  these  alone,  he  grows  and 
at  length  becomes  a  part  of  the  superstructure  of  civilization.  lie  was 
a  creature  of  impulses.  Through  Ihe  application  of  the  forces  of  educa- 
tion he  becomes  an  individual  of  well  directed  action,  or  without  the 
application  of  these  self-same  forces  he  is  an  aimless  wanderer  or  a  dan- 
gerous citizen. 

By  the  application  of  a  proper  stimulus  to  the  quickly  responsive  life, 
society  may  transform  and  cause  to  spring  into  activity,  forces  that  will 
give  back  to  it  men  of  giant  intellects  and  controlling  energies.  Through 
an  improper  stimulation  of  nerve  organs  there  enters,  with  a  force  that 
is  irresistible  in  its  onward  march,  an  element  demiagogue  in  character 
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and  disloyal  to  all  that  is  good  or  true  op  beautiful.  Thus  the  oMld  is 
under  the  care  of  society.  At  last,  having  been  influenced  by  his  inherit- 
ance and  controlled  by  the  suggestions  of  his  environment,  the  child 
becomes  a  factor  of  and  a  controlling  power  in  the  affairs  of  that  which 
made  him  possible.  All  the  forces  of  life  that  have  acted  upon  him  tend 
to  react  upon  that  life  itself.  In  fact,  the  child  will  do  for  society  as 
much  as  society  does  for  it,  and  the  man  will  understand  life  and  know 
how  to  live  as  society  has  understood  and  appreciated  the  child.  Look 
out  into  the  world.  Sck,'  the  philosopher  at  his  study,  the  scientist  dn  his 
laboratory.  Behold  the  busy  marts  of  trade,  and  thus  behold  success 
or  failure.  Turn  to  the  cradle;  and  there  sleeping,  unconscious  of  the 
bounties  of  the  future,  lies  a  bundle  of  infinite  possibilities  that  may 
lead  a  niation  or  wreck  the  state.  A  little  child  shall  lead  us.  But  what 
is  the  child?  "What  is  this  little  lump  of  tlesh  breathing  life  and  sing- 
ing the  song  of  immortality?"  The  wisdom  and  philosophy  of  ages  upon 
ages  have  asked  this  question  and  still  it  remains  to  be  answered.  It 
is  the  central  problem  of  the  universe.  As  the  child  is  the  climax  and 
culmination  of  all  God's  creations,  so  to  answer  the  question  "What 
is  the  child?",  is  to  approach  nearer  the  greater  question,  "What  is  the 
Creator  and  Giver  of  life?"    As  the  poet  said : 

A  babe  by  its  mother  lies,  bathed  in  joy  ; 
GUde  the  hours  unnoticed,  the  sun  is  its  toy: 
Shines  the  peace  of  all  being  without  cloud  In  its  eyes, 
And  the  sum  of  the  world  in  soft  minature  lies. 

Shall  we  select  as  the  pinncipal  theme  of  our  study  this  "sum  of  the 
world?"  In  the  mastery  of  the  mysteries  related  to  its  being  lies  all 
that  speaks  for  the  future  of  society  and  of  human  progress.  Let  the 
exercise  of  the  same  persistence,  thoroughness,  and  accuracy  that  have 
been  employed  in  the  investigations  of  child  life, — let  the  attention  of 
the  scientist,  of  the  careful  investigator  or  of  the  faithful  teacher  who 
bears  the  brunt  of  the  toil,  be  directed  first  of  all  to  the  needs  of  civili- 
zation, as  viewed  by  the  light  of  past  ages.  Then  let  attention  be  given 
to  such  courses  of  study  as  are  demanded  by  advanced  conditions  of 
society  or  to  such  methods  of  school  discipline  as  are  required  to  make 
good  citizens  under  a  republican  form  of  government  and,  we  appi-ehend, 
they  will  soon  discover  that  the  art  and  i)hiliosophy  of  education  demand 
new  lines  of  investigation.  This  demand  is  in  response  to  the  yet  incom- 
plete results  already  foi^shadowed  in  past  investigations  of  child  life. 
Dr.  Hall  says  that  in  general  these  results  show  us  that  education  is 
applied  biology  and  that  the  only  standard  of  value,  the  only  philosophy 
of  education,  is  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  growing  child;  and  therefore 
we  may  look  for  a  new  philosophy  of  education. 

Sociology  and  child  study  are  lndei>endent.  If  a  theory  of  educa- 
tion rests  on  these  two  pillars,  if  order  and  progress  are  the  two  vital 
forces  of  society  and  these  are  the  two  watchwords  of  education, — child 
study  means  something.  It  imposes  upon  the  educator  the  duty  of 
addi^essing  himself  to  its  consideration  with  the  same  intensity  of 
thought  with  which  he  has  i<ipplied  his  energies  to  the  apparently  greater 
problems  of  social  life.  He  finds  Mmself  admonished  to  contribute 
something  new  to  the  scientific  study  of  educational  pnoblems, — some- 
tiding  that  will  compel  the  world  more  thoroughly  to  appreciate  the 
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child  himself,  and  then,  by  the  application  of  the  scientific  deductions 
made  possible  by  each  individual  contribution,  make  education  a  real 
force  that  will  lead  to  order  and  progress.  In  this  way  the  school  is 
made,  for  the  child  and  the  teacher,  the  great  social  institution  in  which 
they  for  the  time  are  to  live.  A  preparation  for  the  future,  not  merely 
a  means  for  an  end. 

None  are  ready  or  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  no  value  nor  utility 
to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  principles  of  education.  Likewise 
it  must  be  agreed  that  in  the  past  the  careful  study  of  children,  has  been 
the  foundation  upon  which  has  been  reared  educational  progress.  An 
important  ddstinction  exists.  In  the  past  the  individual  student  or 
teaoJher  has  relied  upon  natural  ability'  or  intuition  for  results.  The 
present  study  is  scientific  in  its  nature,  and  the  great  problem  is  to  get  it 
into  the  schoolroom.  This  being  accomplished,  it  is  hoped  to  deduce 
in  a  scientific  way  some  results  that  are  practical,  and  then  to  find  teach- 
ers who  are  able  and  willing  to  cast  aside  their  educational  creeds,  with 
their  finely  spun  theories  of  correlation,  Herbartianosm,  or  anti-Herbart- 
ianism,  and  who  will  apply  these  results  for  the  good  of  childhood. 

In  every  prominent  college  or  university  in  the  United  States  there 
is  now  a  well  filled  chair  of  physiological  psychology.  To  many  this 
means  little,  but  the  future  will  show  its  value.  In  this  way  the  scien- 
tific phase  of  the  study  of  educational  doctrine  and  principle  is  coming 
into  our  schools  by  means  of  men  who  have  assimilated  some  line  of 
scientific  investigation  of  child  life,  and  who  at  the  same  time  are  prac- 
tical school  men.  Through  their  infiuence  and  teaching  thieir  teachers 
will  become  investigators,  being  taught  to  make  accurate  descriptions  of 
children.  This  Dr.  Warner  of  London  considers  of  greater  value  in  the 
training  of  teachers  than  the  study  of  metaphysical  psychology.  Grow- 
ing out  of  the  ability  wisely  to  determine  the  mental  type  of  each  child, 
thns  comes  an  application  of  principle  leading  to  a  greater  and  more 
perfect  individualization  in  all  teaching. 

Two  exceedingly  important  elements  enter  into  the  development  of 
character, — early  social  environment  and  hereditary  endowment.  If  the 
teacher  would  make  one  practical  application  of  results  already  reached, 
she  must  go  back  of  the  school.  She  must  go  into  the  home  and  fi*om 
that,  as  a  starting  point,  continue  her  study. 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  opinions  of  many  of  our  best  educational 
writers  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  first  and  great  duty  of  every 
teacher  is  to  diagnose  the. personality  of  every  child  placed  in  her  charge. 
Let  there  be  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  phys- 
ical conditions  of  each  little  one.  Study  this  personality  scientifically, 
not  with  tlie  view  of  contributing  anything  new  to  science  perhaps, 
although  this  may  be  done,  but  with  one  thing  constantly  in  mind, — that 
there  may  be  presented  to  the  child  the  right  conditions  for  proper 
action,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  conditions  that  are  adapted  to  the 
personality  of  each  person.  And  what  will  this  mean?  Will  the  super- 
vising officer  find  constant  violation  of  every  known  principle  of  educa- 
tion? Will  he  not  find  in  such  a  school,  first  of  all  a  benign  and  sympa- 
thetic influence  of  teacher  and  child?  Love  sits  supreme  there  because 
there  is  a  reason  for  this  form  of  sympathy.  Years  ago  this  was  a  fancy 
picture;  but  today  all  over  this  broad  land  thousands  of  noble  women 
are  teaching  children,  easily,  skilfully,  scientifically, — because  they  are 
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coming  to  an  uiuleratanding  of  each  individual  nature  and  character. 
The  schools  demand  such  teachers;  they  will  have  them.  It  may  be 
many  years,  it  is  true,  before  this  is  realized ;  but  child  study,  as  far  as 
present  results  show,  gives  us  this  idea  of  the  tendency  of  education. 
Through  it,  and  it  is  believed  by  it  alone,  the  teaching  profession  will  be 
given  the  means  of  making  this  personal  study  and  treatment  of 
personality. 

It  is  agreed,  also,  that  the  present  function  of  the  study  of  children 
that  has  reached  such  proportions,  is  to  test  "theories  and  methods 
already  known  and  accepted.'*  That  this  is  being  done  is  readily  attested. 
Who  is  not  aware  of  the  thoughtful  care  and  attention  that  is  being  given 
to  courses  of  study.  The  tax-payers  and  parents  are  demanding  results. 
They  measure  u«  by  their  standard  of  fifty  years;  we  measure  results  by 
what  is  known  of  life.  We  have  experimented  in  the  past,  and  we  must 
admit  that  results  have  not  been  all  we  had  fondly  hoped.  The  demand  is 
for  the  practical,  and  justly  so  it  seems.  As  has  been  s>hown  in  recent 
years,  the  application  of  the  proper  environment  to  the  known  needs  and 
conditione  of  the  child,  as  found  in  a  personal  study  of  him,  will  give  to 
society  a  responsive  action,  answering  this  properly  applied  stimulus  of 
the  right  forces  of  education.  Society  must  be  shown  that  these  stimuli 
may  come  from  the  teaching  of  science,  history,  music,  and  art,  as  well 
as  from  the  **three  R's."  Thus  we  will  preach  the  practical  once  more, 
but  it  will  be  the  practical  that  is  needed  by  the  future. 

Quoting  from  a  recent  writer  ui)on  educational  problems,  some  of  the 
plainest  before  the  teaching  world  are  mentioned;  among  others  it  was 
urged  that  the  more  importfint  were,  first  of  all  the  study  of  defectives 
fouud  in  large  numbers  in  every  school.  There  are  thousands  of  children 
who  are  condemned  as  hoi)eles8ly  dull,  who  are  partially  deaf  or  blind. 
There  are  thousands  of  other  children  to  whom  the  brain  power  neces- 
sary for  attention  is  not  given,  among  whom  are  many  whose  motor 
nerve  centers  are  decidedly  out  of  order.  Many  other  children  are  sufTer- 
in<(  with  incipient  dise^ases,  and  are  nagged  and  worried  because  they  can 
not  possibly  do  the  work  given  them.  The  teacher  does  not  understand 
the  impossibility.  The  seeds  of  grave  disease  are  in  many  children ; 
they  should  be  anywhere  but  in  the  schoolroom.  Some  need  special 
phytical  training;  others  need  manual  training  for  a  time  at  least. 
Again,  a  question  of  no  little  insignificance  apjH^ars  to  be  that  related  to 
th-L*  rural  schools.  We  are  led  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  so  many  boys 
leaving  the  school  and  the  farm  at  an  early  age  and  coming  to  the  town 
or  the  city — then,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  make  a  failure  of  life,  largely 
Ijeihaps  tlirough  a  lack  of  equipment  which  should  have  been  given  in  the 
home  school.  We  can  but  wonder  whether,  if  the  bov  had  been  better 
understood  by  both  parent  and  teaclver  and  if  the  State  had  better  under- 
stood his  needs,  all  this  would  not  have  been  different.  Again,  why  do 
so  many  boys  in  the  graded  schools  leave  long  ere  they  have  secured  even 
the  rudiments,  and  at  tlie  time  of  leaving  have  nothing  of  a  prac- 
tical value?  It  is  not  the  purjmse  to  discuss  these  questions;  but  in  this 
connection  we  are  led  to  inquire  if  society  has  not  a  function  to  perform, 
as  well  as  the  school.  Th(^e  are  becoming  not  only  educational  prob- 
lems, but  sociological  ones  as  well.  Any  state,  city,  or  town  will  have  just 
as  good  schools  as  it  demands,  and  no  better.  The  schools  will  give  the 
resultfe  demanded  of  them  bv  society,  and  no  other.    It  seems  that  teach- 
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era  are  ready  to  undertake  the  solution  of  these  problems,  but  they  will 
need  help;  and  standing  ready  to  lend  needed  assistance  are  physicians, 
specialists,  and  even  the  parents  themselves. 

The  leading  question  of  the  day  is  the  education  of  children.  The 
people  are  interested.  Periodicals,  journals,  and  magazines  are  dealing 
larjrely  with  topics  concerning  schools  and  present  methods.  The  out- 
come is  apparent.  This  has  led  to  the  much  needed  cooperation  of  parent 
and  teacher.  The  results  thus  far  have  been  so  great  and,  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  Mothers'  Meeting,  such  lasting  good  ha«  been  accomplished 
that  none  may  doubt  its  utility.  I  believe  the  greatest  good  to  the 
schools  and  to  the  children  that  has  been  accom)[>lished  the  past  year  has 
be<»n  through  the  influence  of  the  meetings  of  mothers  and  teachers.  In 
one  city  thirty-seven  societies  representing  more  than  four  thousand 
mothers  have  been  organized  in  the  public  schools.  This  movement 
lilcewise  has  spread  to  many  other  cities,  and  is  proving  exceedingly  far- 
reaching  in  its  influence.  A  national  meeting  of  mothers  has  been  called 
to  meet  in  Washington  in  February  next.  In  this  way  plans  will  be 
formulated  to  carrv  forward  an  educational  movement  which  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  their  children.  We  gladly  hail  this  assistance 
and  bid  the  mother  of  the  child  welcome  to  our  school.  She  will  become 
a  participant  of  tbis  little  social  life  in  which  her  child  spends  so  many 
of  his  precious  hours. 

When  the  supervising  ofticer  no  longer  spends  valuable  time  in  his 
cosy  office  on  the  compilation  of  dry  statistics  that  are  of  no  value,  when 
there  is  school  supervision  instead  of  i)olitioal  intrigue,  when  the  teacher 
teaches  and  in  her  teaching  follows  principles  and  laws  of  life  instead 
of  being  led  by  traditional  prejudice,  when  the  mother  learns  to  make 
the  home  a  school  and  helps  to  make  the  school  a  home  for  her  child, 
and  when  all  unite  in  endeavors  to  understand  him,  fully,  minutely,  and 
accurately, — then  we  may  look  for  a  union  of  the  two  hitherto  opposing 
forces  of  sociology  and  our  pedagogy.  Society,  to  be  helped,  must  get  down 
and  help  the  child.  The  response  will  be  felt  in  ages  to  come.  Mistakes 
will  be  made,  but  day  by  day  we  shall  reach  out  for  something  better 
and  nobler  and  grander  for  the  children.  Society  demands  a  better  edu- 
cation; and  the  honest,  faithful  teachers  of  America,  working  to  solve 
these  great  problems  of  human  progress,  are  willing  to  sink  themselves 
into  a  study  whose  outcome  is  to  benefit  humanity  and  the  world.  They 
work  not  for  present  rew^ard  nor  for  results  that  will  daze  the  world; 
but  they  hope  to  leave  behind  them  a  voice  that  in  the  distance,  far 
away,  will  awaken  the  slumbering  ages. 
83 
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CHILD    STUDY    ROUND    TABLE. 
CONDUOTED    BY  W.    J.  MO  KONE,  MASON. 

The  conductor's  introductory  paper  tccw  a^  follows: 

The  pendulum  is  frequently  made  use  of  by  writers  and  speakers  as 
a  figure  in  describing  various  educational  movements*  It  is  a  fact  that 
we  have  in  many  instances  swung  from  one  extreme  of  view  and  prac- 
tice to  the  opposite  one.  While  the  figure  is,  therefore,  not  altogether 
an  inapt  one,  it  lacks  in  certain  essential  qualities.  Movements  in  edu- 
cational matters  are  not  isochronos.  Some  are  so  slow,  retarded,  and 
protracted  that  they  are  better  spoken  of  as  growths  or  developments, 
while  others  are  so  rapid,  incisive,  and  radical  that  they  are  more  fitly 
described  as  revolutionary. 

Again  the  arcs  of  vibrations  are  not  of  equal  amplitude.  Not  many 
years  ago  primary  as  well  as  secondary  schools  were  alike  teaching,  or 
at?tempting  to  teach,  the  essentials  of  English  granmiar.  A  movement 
away  from  this  line  of  work  began  and  rapidly  swung  to  what  is  called 
language  lessons.  Teachers'  associations  and  institutes  all  had  language 
lessons  on  th*eir  programs.  School  journals  were  replete  with  cut  and 
dried  stuff.  Publi^ers  were  not  slow  to  detect  the  trend,  and  a  flood — 
almost  a  deluge — of  language  bookB,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  was  the 
result.  The  limit  of  the  arc  has  been  reached  and  we  are  now  swinging 
back,  but  fortunately  will  never  reach  the  old  position;  on  the  contrary 
we  will  find  the  point  where  language,  grammar,  and  literature  may  each 
perform  its  proper  function  in  the  education  of  the  child. 

Within  all  our  memories  psychology,  when  studied  at  all  by  teachers, 
was  speculative  and  theoretical;  was  not  supposed  to  have  any  relation 
to,  or  connection  with,  life  or  living  things  or  the  present;  had  no  bearing 
on  the  problems  of  every  day  experience  in  the  school  room;  was  not  for 
teachers,  but  for  philosophers.  The  pendulum  began  to  vibrate.  Motion 
was  seen  in  certain  books  being  placed  on  the  teachers'  reading  circle 
lists,  then  in  the  questions  issued  for  the  examinations  from  the  State 
department.  Next,  institute  workers  talked  on  perception,  conception, 
presentatiive  and  representative  powers,  the  sensibilities,  and  the  will. 
Teachers  were  urged  to  and  did  read  White's  and  Putnam's  pedagogies, 
struggling  bravely  and  heroically  (for  no  more  loyal  class  of  workers  live 
than  teachers)  to  try  and  understand  what  they  blindly  supposed  their 
institute  instructors  did.  They  failed.  But  these  things  died  out  of  the 
institute  and  the  association,  the  reading  circle  and  the  examination 
question's.  At  length  some  voices  were  heard  that  for  years  had  striven 
in  vain  to  be  heard.  We  were  not  told  now  to  study  psychology,  but  the 
child.  Wonderful  discovery!  Literal  thousands  of  conscientious  teach- 
ers welcomed  the  glad  dawn  of  an  era  of  rational  psychology.  Unpre- 
cedented demand  was  made  for  books  and  papers.  Men  who  had  worked 
for  vears  unknown  and  obscure,  suddenlv  found  themselves  famous  and 
sought  for  because  they  had  something  to  say  on  this  subject.  Young 
men  achieved  success  almost  instantly  who,  because  of  their  previous 
training,  were  able  to  take  up  and  prosecute  work  and  get  results  quickly. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  today  are  getting  broader  and  more  intelligent 
conceptions  of  teaching. 
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This  new  line  of  work  is  natural,  reasonable,  and  logical.  It  does  not 
make  a  stud}'  of  systematic  psycholog}*  impossible.  It  makes  a  study  of 
systematic  psychology  possible  by  creating  a  desire  for  it.  It  makes 
such  study  imperative  by  creating  a  love  for  it.  It  is  a  study  of  life — 
human  life— divine  life — the  child.  It  is  not  the  greatest  movement  of 
the  century.  It  is  simply  a  part  of  all  progrese.  It  makes  many 
hoped-for  things  possible.  Many  things  are  being  said  and  done  under 
the  name  of  child  study,  unworthy  of  the  name  and  calculated  to  bring 
reproach  upon  the  movement.  The  same  may  be  said  for  any  other  new 
movement. 

But  I  must  not  consume  more  of  the  time.  It  is  impossible  to  measure 
the  good  done  and  the  good  influences  set  in  motion  by  this  vigorous 
study  of  child  life  and  growth.  In  our  program  for  discussion  we  have 
endeavored  to  touch  somewhat  briefly  all  phases  of  the  work;  to  show 
the  scope  of  the  work  as  well  as  to  indicate  the  progress  of  the  work  in 
MiohigaA. 

DISCUSSION. 
Program, 

1.  The  Aim  of  Child  Study  and  the  Field  Covered. 

2.  What  haB  been  and  what  will  be  the  effect  of  Child  Study  on  the 
Teacher. 

3.  Place  and  Function  of  the  Mothers'  Club. 

4.  Present  Status  of  Child  Study— tlie  Whole  Field. 

5.  Reports  from  Michigan. 

SuPT.  S.  B.  Laird  of  Lansing  took  up  the  first  topic  saying: 

The  ten  minutes  assigned  for  this  work  is  sfmply  sufficient  to  give  a  few  sugges- 
tions. 

The  theme  of  child  study  is  not  a  new  one,  but  is  as  old  as  any  successful  worl^  in 
character  building,  whether  done  by  parent  or  teacher;  but  during  the  last  few  years 
more  methodical,  and  we  trust  more  scientific  attention,  has  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject, so  that  now  teachers  can  feel  that  something  haa  resulted  from  their  labors. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  is  as  high  above  that  of  some  of  the  ordinary  occupations 
as  is  the  nature  of  the  material  on  which  he  works  in  its  importance  and  possibilities 
above  that  of  mere  inanimate  matter.  If  we  should  ask  a  skillful  mechanic  what  are 
the  qualifications  for  his  position,  he  would  probably  say,  first,  a  knowledge  of  the 
material  to  be  employed;  second,  a  clear  idea  of  the  result  to  be  attained;  third,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  instnunents  to  be  used;  fourth,  a  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  handling  the  instruments  so  as  to  bring  about  the  desii*ed  results.  If 
these  are  the  qualifications  for  wliat  may  l>e  tenned  the  lower  realm  of  work; 
namely,  that  upon  inanimate  matter— certainly  we,  workers  In  a  higher  realm,  can- 
not complain  of  the  qualifications  required. 

The  consideration  of  this  first  qualification,  the  material  upon  which  we  labor,  con- 
fuses while  it  saddens.  The  aim,  then, of  child  study  is  to  answer  this  first  condition. 
It  recognizes  the  three-fold  nature  of  the  child,  and  seeks  for  a  fuller  knowledge 
along  each  line  and  with  each  individual  pupil.  In  brief,  the  aim  of  child  study 
is  to  secure  a  larger  measure  of  accurate,  practical,  and  applicable  knowledge  of 
the  child,  considered  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  with  a  view  of  using  this 
knowledge  in  his  future  training  and  development.  The  field  covered  finds  its 
natural  boundaries  and  limitations  in  the  complex  nature  of  the  child.  I  can  barely, 
at  this  time,  touch  upon  the  physical  aspects  of  education  as  aided  by  child  study, 
leaving  the  two  very  important  ones,  the  mental  and  moral,  to  those  who  follow. 

Given,  then,  a  school  room  filled— not  with  ideal  children  living  upon  an  ideal 
plane,  nor  yet  mythical  children,  the  creations  of  fancy,  inhabiting  the  vast  some- 
where, but  real  children  of  fiesh  and  blood,  muscles  and  nerves,  senses  and  volitions, 
bopes  and  fears,  ambitions  and  dreams,  gathered  about  the  teacher  in  some  of  those 
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wonderful  architectural  structures  of  thirty  years  ago,— and  what  has  child  study 
done  for  this,  the  common  condition  under  which  the  teacher  is  placed?  Child  study 
has  taken  cognizance  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  air  breathed  by  these  pupils, 
has  considered  the  volume  of  light  entering  the  room,  first  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
sufficiency  and,  second,  whether  the  seats  are  so  placed  as  to  give  the  child  the 
largest  measure  of  benefit  from  the  amount  of  light  received.  Both  of  these  phases 
have  been  emphasized  by  child  study,  and  conditions  Improved  so  far  as  architec- 
tural possibilities  permit 

Child  study,  then,  has  approached  the  child  a  little  closer  and  taken 
an  inventory  of  the  condition  of  his  senses  with  a  view  of  determining  first, 
their  alertness;  second,  whether  any  of  them  are  defective.  The  eyes  of  thousands 
of  children  within  the  past  few  years  have  been  examined,  and  the  results  have  been 
startling  in  character.  In  the  December  Journal  of  Education  there  was  a  record  of 
an  official  examination  which  occurred  in  Baltimore,  where  fifty-three  thousand 
children  were  examined.  The  report  states  that  the  vision  of  over  nine  thousand  of 
these  was  found  so  defective  that  it  was  considered  best  for  them  not  to  attend 
school  longer,  while  over  twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  were  found  to  have 
defective  sight.  The  hearing  of  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  pupils  has  been  tested, 
and  even  a  larger  per  cent  have  been  found  to  have  defects  in  that  organ.  In  many 
cases  those  dull  of  hearing  have  occupied  the  back  seats,  so  that  half  the  instruction 
given  by  the  teacher  from  her  position  in  front,  could  not  be  heard  by  them  and 
being  reproved  for  their  lack,  a  feeling  of  discouragement  and  sometimes  indiffer- 
ence has  seemed  to  take  possession  of  them,  and  thus  the  hopes  of  a  scholarly  educa- 
tion were  frustrated.  The  nostrils  have  also  been  examined  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining whether  that  baneful  disease  known  as  catarrh  was  impeding  the  normal 
action  of  the  mind;  for  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  people  suffering  from  that  dis- 
ease are  not  able  to  remember  as  well,  nor  to  carry  on  any  operations  of  the  mind 
under  such  favorable  circumstances. 

Child  study  has  also  recognized  the  fact  that  there  are  conditions  of  fatigue 
reached  in  the  school  room  which,  if  recognized  by  the  teacher  and  followed  by  a 
proper  measure  of  rest,  will  secure  the  accomplishment  of  a  larger  amount  of  work 
under  much  more  favorable  conditions. 

Child  study  has  also  discovered  the  truth  that  the  ability  to  control  the  smaller 
muscles  of  the  fingers  and  hands  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  age  of  the  child.  Hence 
the  work  in  the  primary  grades,  in  drawing  and  writing  especially,  should  not  be  on 
a  small  scale,  but  rather  on  so  large  *a  scale  that  the  larger  muscles  of  the  arm  can 
be  used.  Thus  in  the  primary  grades  blacltboard  work  with  the  full  arm  movement 
has  come  to  be  found  the  very  best  preparation  for  advanced  work;  and  larger  forms 
of  drawing,  rather  than  the  small  ones,  have  also  been  found  to  conduce  to  the  same 
result. 

Child  study  has  likewise  attempted,  by  observing  the  whole  physical  make-up  of 
the  child,  to  determine  his  temperament;  i.  e.,  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  mental 
and  moral  nature,  with  a  view  of  subjecting  each  to  that  method  of  treatment  which 
will  be  most  helpful. 

The  aim,  then,  of  child  study  is  a  high  and  holy  one.  If  some  of  the  results 
attained  seem  to  be  impractical  thus  far.  It  should  merely  serve  to  imi)el  us  to  closer 
study  and  more  untiring  effort.  AVe  believe  that  the  brightest  spot  in  our  educational 
horizon  today  is  child  study  practically  considered,  and  the  knowledge  thus  derived 
wisely  applied. 

In  the  absence  of  Supt.  Kelly  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  who  was  to  have  con- 
tinued the  discussion,  Mr.  Laird  was  urged  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
furthei  said: 

Having  briefly  considered  the  physical  aspects  of  education  as  aided  by  child 
study,  we  will  consider  for  a  moment  that  of  the  mental.  Child  study  in  this  depart- 
ment has  tried  to  discover  what  the  condition  of  the  mental  faculties  is  with  a  view 
of  adapting  educational  work  to  the  proper  development  of  each.  It  has  also  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  often,  when  a  child  enters  school  at  five,  there  is  a  barrier  exist- 
ing to  all  normal  development  by  reason  of  what  may  be  termed  abnormal  self -con- 
sciousness. By  that  1  mean  that  the  mind  of  the  child,  which,  it  seems  to  me  was 
Intended  by  th(?  Creator  to  find  its  course  of  activity  in  external  things  (since  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  are  first  developed),  has  been  turned  in  upon  itself,  so  that  he  comes 
tx)  think  that  people  are  watching  him,  thinking  about  him,  — of  ttlmes  to  his  own  dls- 
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comfort,  sometimes  to  the  awakening  of  an  undue  spirit  of  pride.  This. condition, 
which  I  regard  a  very  serious  one,  can  l>e  best  treated  in  the  kindergarten;  and  I 
could  wish  for  every  Michigan  child  that  a  two  years*  training  under  a  wise  kinder- 
gartner  might  be  had,  in  order  that  all  traces  of  this  hindrance  might  be  removed. 

A  few  days  ago  an  illustration  of  this  came  within  my  observation.  A  little  girl  of 
perhaps  three  years  of  age  had  been  taught  to  say  a  few  lines  of  poetry,  and  all 
visitors  were  requested  to  listen  while  the  recital  took  place.  It  needed  but  the 
casual  glance  of  a  teacher  to  discover  that  the  little  one  had  really  learned  how  to 
"show  olT,"  and  that  the  ej^perience  was  working  its  baneful  influence  upon  the  little 
life. 

Child  study  has  also  aided  in  no  small  degree  in  the  development  of  the  moral 
nature  of  the  child.  In  order  that  we  may  do  anything  for  this  department  of  his 
education,  we  must  know  where  to  begin;  and  in  order  to  discover  what  are  his 
present  standards  of  justice,  and  whether  the  motive  of  the  act  in  any  sense  Is  con- 
sidered by  him,  we  must  catch  him  oflf  his  guard,  and,  by  certain  questions  to  be 
answered  in  writing,  determine  what  his  real  thought  is  about  some  of  these  things. 

To  illusti-ate:  A  short  time  ago  In  our  work  an  exercise  like  the  following  was 
given  to  some  of  the  grades:  "A  girl  of  nine  has  a  playmate  of  seven  who 
has  not  a  good  home  and  has  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  good,  healthy 
food.  She  is  sorry  for  him  and  desiree  to  have  him  come  to  her  home  so  that 
her  mother  can  give  him  a  good  supper  and  thus  make  him  happy. 
Fearing  that  he  would  not  come  on  a  direct  invitation,  she  deceives  him 
hy  saying  *If  you  will  come  to  our  house  tonight,  you  can  play  with  our 
dog.*  She  has  no  dog.  If  you  were  her  mother,  what  would  you  do  with  her  for  thus 
deceiving?"  Over  against  this  we  placed  another,  fiomething  as  follows:  "Jbmes  . 
is  angry  at  his  playmate  and  desires  to  have  him  punished.  In  order  to  secure  this 
he  tells  a  lie  about  him  and  attains  his  end.  James*  father  finds  out  about  the  mat- 
ter. What  do  you  think  his  father  ought  to  do  with  him?*' 

The  design  in  this  work  is  to  determine  what  the  standard  of  justice  in  the  minds 
of  the  cbdldren  is,  and  to  test  whether  motive  is  considered  at  all  by  them.  The 
information  thus  received  of  course  in  a  certain  sense  was  colored  by  the  home 
training,  and  somewhat  by  school  training;  but  still  it  enables  the  teacher  to  know 
the  thoughts  of  the  child  about  these  things,  and  then  if  wrong,  to  correct  them. 
A  fifteen-minute  exercise  by  means  of  a  well-directed  story  might  have  the  desired 
influence  in  elevating  the  moral  standards  of  the  children.  , 

Much  more  might  be  said  along  this  line  did  time  permit.  Not  only  is  the  knowl- 
edge secured  through  the  aid  of  child  study  an  important  matter,  but  there  must  be 
a  desire — ^yes,  a  strong  determination  to  use  this  knowledge  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion; and  if  this  be  done  by  each  teacher  in  her  own  sphere  of  work,  much  good  will 
come  to  her  through  the  benefit  of  an  increased  sympathy  for  all  unfortunates,  and 
much  good  to  the  child  from  the  better  conditions  under  which  he  will  be  placed. 

SupT.  Pattenqill:  It  seems  to  me  that  this  movement  takes  the  place  of  the 
study  gained  by  the  old-time  schoolmaster  in  "boarding  round.*'  The  child  at  home, 
the  child  in  school,  the  child  on  the  school  ground  are  different  individuals.  We 
should  study  the  child  in  all  these  phases. 

Supt.  R.  D.  Bri<?j?s  of  Howell  presented  the  second  topic,  "What  haiS 
been  and  what  will  be  the  Effect  of  Child  Study  upon  the  Teacher:" 

Almost  any  phase  of  child  study  has  a  charm  for  the  true  teacher  and  not  alone 
for  him,  but  for  every  person  wlio  loves  children.  He  who  does  not  love  children 
and  find  joy  in  the  unfolding  of  the  child  soul  should  hdve  no  lot  or  part  in  the 
teachers*  heritage. 

Many  true-hearted  parents  and  teachers  have  had  very  erroneous  Ideas  of  what 
child  study  really  is,  and  as  a  result  have  stood  aloof  and  been  content  to  dub  it  a 
fad  and  lend  their  influence  to  those  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  children  and  opposed 
to  their  better  development. 

The  systematic  study  of  children  in  this  country  was  begun  in  1879  when  four  kin- 
dergartners  of  Boston,  acting  under  Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw's  lead,  took  three  or  four 
children  at  a  time  aside  and  endeavored  to  find  the  contents  of  their  minds.  From 
that  beginning  child  study  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  spirited  criticism  both  from 
within  and  from  without  the  profession  till  today  it  needs  no  apology  for  its  exist- 
ence nor  begs  for  recognition.  Indeed  Dr.  Krohn,  in  1893,  in  his  report  asserts  that 
"Scientific  child  study  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  parents  and  teachers 
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and  Is  receiving  careful  and  painstaking  attention  at  their  hands,  it  is  certainly  ia 
the  air  that  the  average  teacher  breathes.  Is  more  than  a  fad  and  is  among  the  most 
practical  and  practicable  of  studies."  It  is  clearly  apparent  that  it  has  a  most  excel- 
lent effect  upon  the  teacher.  By  careful  observation  of  children  the  attention  of  the 
teacher  is  divided  fix>m  abstract  themes  and  mystifying  discussions  and  is  focused 
upon  the  concrete  child  as  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being  in  the  school  room. 
So  noticeable  has  been  the  effect  that  Principal  Russell,  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Normal  School,  has  felt  impelled  to  say  "That  the  practice  of  child  study  Is  primar- 
ily and  directly  for  the  sake  of  t^e  teacher,  Indirectly  for  the  sake  of  the  child,  and 
Incidentally  for  the  sake  of  the  science.  At  first  this  seems  like  an  extreme  view; and 
yet  one  ds  forced  to  admit  that  one  of  the  best  results  of  this  kind  of  work  is  the 
effect  upon  the  teacher's  own  life  and  methods  of  instruction,  freshening  him  and 
keeping  him  in  loving  conscious  contact  with  the  child  he  is  endeavoring  to  lead. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  child  study  has  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
many  teachers  and  that  Its  benefits  will  become  increasingly  marked  as  teachers 
receive  more  light  upon  the  subject  and  learn  better  methods  of  studying  the  child. 
I  am  sure  that  there  'are  some  before  me  today  who  can  date  their  emaikclpation 
from  ruts  and  routine  to  their  taking  up  of  this  work. 

Many  an  earnest  teacher  and  parent  has  felt  that  child  study  was  too  difficult  for 
him  to  undertake,  honestly  believing  that  specdal  training  and  costly  apparatus  were 
prime  necessities,  forgetting  that  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  observation  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  school  and  home  relations  with  the  child.  When  the  child  is 
placed  In  a  new  environment  he  ceases  to  be  natural,  almost  loses  his  individuality, 
and  careful  Indeed  must  be  the  handling  then  to  learn  the  secret  working  of  bis 
mind.  Love  begets  love.  Confide-nce  brings  confidence  to  the  child.  Every  broad 
minded  and  true-hearted  teacher  can  with  a  little  patience  draw  out  the  budding 
soul  and  make  the  contents  of  the  child  mind  an  open  page. 

Psychology  should  go  hand  In  hand  with  child  study,  the  one  the  key  to  the  other; 
the  one  furnishing  the  laws  for  the  working  of  the  mind  and  for  its  development, 
(these  laws  being  the  same  for  the  child  as  for  the  adult)  and  so  giving  the  teacher 
the  necessary  help  to  handle  his  subject,  the  other  furnishing  the  data  upon  which 
psychology  is  based. 

The  experience  of  those  who  have  done  most,  I  am  sure,  wiU  attest  that  it  is  no 
easy  task  thoroughly  to  study  a  child.  Most  persons  have  been  surprised  to  find 
what  a  draft  It  made  upon  their  time  and  energy,  but  here  as  in  every  other  field  the 
reward  is  commensurate  with  the  exertion  put  forth. 

A  deep  insight  into  child  nature  can  only  be  had  by  patient,  persevering,  persistent 
contact  with  children.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  most  of  the  failures  (and  there 
have  been  many)  can  be  traced  to  the  attempts  to  study  children  from  books;  and 
from  what  has  been  said  by  those  who  have  done  their  own  observing,  I  am  positive 
that  the  reading  of  articles  on  child  study  is  about  as  profitless  an  employment  to 
those  who  have  never  studied  childreni  themselves  as  can  well  be  found.  Thanks  to 
the  few  enthusiastic  pioneers  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  child  study,  these 
articles  usually  awaken  an  interest  in  the  study. 

Most  teachers  worthy  the  name  are  really  making  an  honest  attempt  to  study 
children  in  rational  ways,  and  the  verdict  is  unanimous  that  increase  in  teaching 
power  and  love  for  the  profession  are  In  direct  ratio  to  the  efforts  made  to  study 
pupils  individually.  The  result  has  been  in  the  direction  of  better  teaching,  better 
governing,  and  more  wholesome  school  sentiment. 

While  we  can  cavil  about  Prof.  RusselFs  proposition,  yet  the  abiding  benefit  even- 
tually comes  to  the  child  in  the  form  of  better  and  more  symmetrical  development. 
If  the  study  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher  primarily,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
child  were  an  after  consideration,  would  it  not  then  be  worth  the  effort  of  those 
who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  work?  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  pay 
even  then.  Remember  the  old  adage  bears  out  the  conclusion,  "Like  teacher,  like 
school;"  and  the  individual  child,  the  school,  home,  and  community,  are  surely  bene- 
fited thereby. 

So  long  as  child  life  bears  so  unmistakably  the  stamp  of  divinity  and  the  child 
soul  reflects  the  love  of  Him  who  suffered  little  children  to  come  to  Him,  so  long 
child  study  will  continue  to  be  the  perennial  spring  of  inspiration  for  teacher  and 
parent;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  imrents  are  just  as  eagerly  taking  up  this  work 
as  teachers.  The  spirit  of  co-operation  shown  in  the  Mothers*  Olul^,  where  they 
have  been  tried,  is  surely  gratifying. 

This  phase  of  the  study  has  done  more  to  correct  the  wrong  notions  existing  in 
regard  to  child  study  than  any  other.  When  the  community  finds  out  and  feels  that 
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ihlB  part  oC  the  teacher's  woita  Is  in  tbe  line  of  treating  children  aa  IndividualB,  and 
aims  to  round  out  and  develop  the  child's  character  and  relieves  tlie  monotony  of 
tbe  ceaseless  clasB  routine,  it  appeals  to  the  affection  of  every  right  hearted  parent 
in  the  community  and  Invitee  harmony  nnd  co-operative  effort.  This  brioglng  of 
parent  and  teacher  Into  better  relations  and  harmonising  methods  of  child  handling 
In  borne  and  school,  means  mncb  for  our  schools  and  school  systems, 

God  spe«d  the  time  when  indlvldnal  child  study  shall  be  a  pre-requlslte  for  a 
teacher's  license  and  facilities  shall  be  afforded  at  every  normal  school;  yes,  every 
Bcbool  that  purposes  to  fit  young  men  and  young  women  for  teaching,  for  this  wlU 
most  effectively  close  the  g«te  against  the  annual  tlood  of  would-be  teachers  whose 
only  quallBcatlon  for  the  teacher's  position  Is  that  they  art  without  other  employ- 
ment. Then  will  dawn  a  golden  age  for  education,  when  tbe  god  of  our  boasted 
edncfttioa  shall  dwell  In  the  teacher's  heart  and  his  beet  loved  temples  shall  be  the 
school  rooms,  and  the  sweetest  Incense  offered  upon  his  altars  shall  be  the  sacrifice 
of  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  past  llien  the  teacher,  under  the  divine 
guidance  and  Inspiration,  shall  rule  by  love  and  we  may  expect  the  fairest  fruitage 
of  child  character. 

Uahtua.  Shxbwood,  Saginaw,  B.  S.: 

If  teachers  spent  time  enough  to  understand  the  motlvee  and  nature  of  tbe  child. 
It  would  count  for  as  much  as  would  the  same  amonnt  of  time  spent  In  correcting^ 
IsngUBge  lessons. 

SUPT.  K  P.  CHDitcn,  Lansing: 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  one  who  has  been  a.  long  time  engaged  In  teaching  will, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  have  been  engaged  In  child  study.  My  first  experience  in 
leaching  was  not  In  the  public  schools,  but  in  the  reform  school  of  a  neighboring 
Btatei  and  I  find  that,  wltbout  knowing  tliat  we  did  «o,  we  laid  down  certain  rules 
■nd  formulnted  certain  plans  wblch  were  In  line  with  the  child  study  Ideas  advoca- 
ted today. 

In  order  to  do  the  best  work,  tbe  teacher  must  understand  each  individual  child; 
one  Is  over-confident  and  needs  to  be  held  in  check,  another  Is  timid;  and  If  there 
Is  one  thing  that  a  teacher  should  do,  It  is  to  study  not  to  step  ruthlessly  npon  the 
t^ider  sensibilities  of  the  child.  It  Is  well,  also,  to  know  what  Is  going  oa  In  the 
home.  Some  children  are  taught  In  the  home  to  do  things  that  we  do  not  lltce  at 
Khool;  and  I  have  had  to  settle  many  Quarrels  which  arose  from  some  boy  saying, 
"Hy  fatlier  said  if  that  boy  sassed  me  I  was  to  lick  him."  If  we  understand  more 
ot  ih%  home  training,  we  shall  know  how  to  meet  these  things.  The  great  work  of 
tbe  teacher  Is  to  take  the  boy  or  girl  and  make  tbe  most  of  a  man  or  woman  out  of 
him  that  is  possible  under  the  given  circumstances,  and  to  encourage  them  in  things 
Id  which  they  can  succeed,  and  discourage  them  In  attempting  things  In  which  we 
know  they  cannot  succeed. 

L.  H.  PiBKE.  Albion: 

It  seems  to  me  it  must  be  true  that  the  more  we  teachers  know  of  those  whom 
we  are  to  tench,  the  better  qualified  we  are  to  tench  them ;  and  thus  child  study  will 
be  of  Immense  value  to  us  as  teachers.  1  think  we  can  learn  a  great  deal  about 
pupils  by  watching  them  day  by  day,  by  watching  the  effect  upon  them  of  the 
InBlmction  we  give  them,  of  knowing  al>out  them  when  they  ai-e  outside  the  school 
roMn.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  teacher  will  be  benefited  very  much  by  test- 
ing them  and  then  withdrawing  his  attention.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  tell  very 
much  from  the  complexion,  the  color  of  the  hair,  the  color  of  the  eyes,  and  a  great 
many  other  things,  as  these  things  will  vary  so  much.  There  arc  certain  things  In 
the  eatiy  years  of  the  child  which'  produce  certain  manifestations,  and  these  need 
thwonghly  to  be  studied  In  order  that  we  may  know  tbe  child.  We  need  to  learn 
all  we  can  about  every  young  person  who  Is  under  our  Instruction,  and  surely  tbe 
more  knowledge  we  get,  the  better  will  we  be  able  to  do  our  work  as  teachers. 

Harriet  Marah  of  Itetroit  proceeded  with  the  third  topic,  "The  Place 
and  Function  of  the  Mothers'  Clnh."    She  said: 

Those  of  us  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  enter  this  world  before  Reform's  nitbless 
hand  essayed  to  destroy  the  myth,  the  allegory,  and  the  fable,  can  doubtless  recall 
tbe  etorj  oC  tbe  colored  glasses;  and,  as  I  utter  these  words,  many  minds  will  travel 
back  to  the  time  when  we,  as  happy  children,  watched  those  other  happy  children 
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as  they  sat  before  the  glowing  grate  and  talked  of  the  wonderful  pictures  their 
colored  glasses  conjured  up  before  them  in  the  burning  coals.  We  remember  the 
surprise  expressed  when  it  was  found  that  each  saw  different  objects,  and  smile 
to  think  that  the  apparent  miracle  was  merely  the  result  of  their  own  Imaginations 
aided  by  the  colored  glasses  each  child  wore.  The  story  has  long  ago  faded  from 
our  minds,  but  the  moral  remains;  and  you  and  I.  dear  friends,  are  today  looking 
at  the  educational  problem  in  exactly  the  same  way,  each  gaining  only  that  glimpse 
of  the  truth  which  his  own  mind,  aided  by  the  colored  spectacles  of  his  own  particu- 
lar environment,  enables  him  to  see,  not  always  realizing  that  it  is  only  as  a  wider 
intelligence  and  a  stronger  vision  aid  us  to  discern  more  clearly,  that  these  marvel- 
ous glasses  retain  less  add  less  of  their  own  particular  coloring  and  allow  a  broader 
flood  of  light  to  fall  across  our  darkened  pathway. 

One  need  only  look  at  our  own  history  for  the  past  half  century,  to  find  a  verifica- 
tion of  this  statement  or  to  realize  the  partial  failure  of  our  own  experiment  An 
ever  increasing  population  renders  present  means  and  methods  totally  inadequate; 
and,  in  addition,  we  are  confronted  with  an  army  of  truants  soon  to  become  an 
army  of  criminals,  babies  smoking  cigarets,  lads  of  fifteen  "holding  up"  belated 
pedestrians,  and  a  nation  of  children  whose  total  disregard  of  others'  rights  renders 
them  too  often  a  menace  to  life  and  property.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  cflhild  who 
destroys  trees  and  fences  unrebuked  finds  it  hard  in  later  years  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  his  property  and  others,  or  that  his  uncontrolled  temper  and  swollen 
exaggerated  ideas  of  his  own  rights  lead  him,  upon  the  least  provocation,  to  seek 
justification  in  murder  or  suicide?  How  can  these  evils  be  met?  In  one  way  only, — 
by  provfding  a  system  of  education  which  shall  cultivate  the  child's  heart  and  allow 
his  sympathies  to  flow  in  all  healthy  channels.  As  well  might  one  separate  the 
delicate  and  Intricate  machinery  of  a  watch  into  three  parts  and  expect  it  to  keep 
accurate  time,  as  to  educate  the  child's  intellect  without  reference  to  the  fact  that 
his  nature  is  three-fold!  But  how  shall  this  need  be  met?  I  make  answer  that  the 
first  step  toward  lessening  the  evil  must  be  found  in  the  co-operation  of  the  mother 
and  the  teacher;  in  this  way  only  can  the  awful  gaps  between  home  and  school  life 
be  closed,  and  intelligent,  uniform  training  secured  to  the  child.  Co-operation  may 
be  brought  about  in  many  ways,  the  easiest  of  which  is,  perhaps,  found  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Mothers'  Club. 

I  have  spoken  so  often  on  this  subject  that  it  is  no  doubt  unnecessary  to  remind 
you  of  the  many  reasons  which,  to  my  mind,  render  this  subject  one  of  national 
importance.  Believe  me,  dear  friends,  the  right  of  female  suffrage  cannot  help  us 
in  fighting  these  evils  one-tenth  as  much  as  an  honest,  conscientious,  intelligent 
preparation  for  teaching  and  motherhood;  and  how  can  this  intelligent  preparation 
be  made  unless  the  mind  of  the  mother  and  the  mind  of  the  teacher  meet,  and  how 
can  they  meet  unless  mother  and  teacher  discuss  together  these  subjects  of  vital 
importance  to  the  child?  The  value  of  any  educational  movement  must  lie  in  its 
simplicity,  its  adaptability,  its  usefulness;  here  is  a  device  which  meets  admirably 
all  three  requirements. 

The  club  should  be  held  in  the  school  room,  as  many  mothers  will  meet  there 
when  too  diflidenPt  to  enter  a  neighbor's  home;  then  again,  this  arrangement  famil- 
iarizes them  with  tlie  school  and  renders  future  visits  more  probable.  Its  machinery 
is  exceedingly  simple.  No  officers  are  needed  save  a  president  and  a  secretary;  no 
list  of  members  should  be  kept,  as  such  formality  often  tends  to  frighten  away  those 
w^ho  most  require  its  assistance;  there  should  also  be  an  entire  absence  of  dues;  and, 
if  selfishness,  politics,  and  sectarianisms  are  kept  out  of  its  work,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  any  school  or  neighborhood. 

Its  adaptability  is  unquestioned,  as  each  district  decides  its  own  particular  line  of 
activity,  w^hile  its  function  is  to  aid  in  any  work  which  can  benefit  the  child.  Thus 
in  some  schools  it  may  be  made  the  means  of"  teaching  cleanliness,  the  need  of 
sleep,  proper  care  of  the  body,  prevention  of  sickness,  the  evils  which  arise  from 
allowing  children  to  rim  the  streets,  especially  at  night,  and  the  great  demand 
for  attractive  homes;  it  may  also  be  made  an  important  factor  in  preventing  tardi- 
ness, loitering  on  street  cornere,  the  use  of  cigarets,  profanity,  destruction  of 
private  property,  the  circulation  of  improper  literature;  and  last,  but  not  least,  it  is 
the  medium  by  which  comfortable  clothing  can  be  supplied  to  suffering  and  helpless 
children.  One  school  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  of  cooking,  and 
upon  being  asked  If  the  club  ever  considered  "subjects  of  an  ethical  nature,"  replied 
that  all  subjects  are  ethical  under  proper  treatment,  and  also  ventured  the  opinion 
that  the  mother  who  learns  to  see  the  connection  between  badly  cooked  food  and  a 
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poorly  prepared  spelling  lesson,  between  heavy  bread  and  an  intemperate  husband, 
is  far  on  the  road  to  the  solution  of  many  vexed  educational  problems.  We  have 
lived  long  in  the  clouds;  it  is  time  that  mother  and  teacher  walked  together  among 
the  simple  realities  of  life.  Each  needs  the  help  that  the  other  alone  can  give;  it  is 
the  only  way  by  which  we  can  close  the  awful  gaps  which  now  exists  in  our  system 
of  education. 

Large  sums  of  money  go  yearly  to  aid  the  work  of  missionaries  on  foreign  shores, 
and  this  is  all  right;  but  did  it  ever  strike  you  that  it  is  a  trifle  inconsistent  to 
send  money  to  people  some  of- whom  bring  up  their  children  better  than  we?  A  few 
days  ago  Detroit  had  a  "criminal  Sunday"  and  many  plans^  for  the  protection  of  the 
weak  and  erring  were  discussed.  Might  it  not  be  better  for  mothers  and  teachers  to 
work  together  for  the  protection  of  the  child  before  he  becomes  a  criminal?  As  I 
write  these  words,  the  Christmas  moon  is  bathing  many,  many  happy  homes  in  her 
pure,  silver  light;  and  as  I  watch  the  windows  which  even  now  twinkle  as  stars  in 
the  f roety  firmament,  I  know  that  little  children  are  preparing  for  their  nightly  rest, 
and  that  soon  the  angel  of  sleep  shall  touch  with  gentle  finger  the  eyelids  now 
wearied  with  fun  and  frolic:  but  behind  one  of  those  windows  dwells  a  child  who 
will  one  day  be  a  criminal,  the  tiny  hand  now  so  smooth  and  dimpled  shall  one  day 
grasp  the  murderer's  weapon,  and  the  downy  head,  for  which  no  pillow  is  now  too 
soft,  shall  soon  rest  upon  the  hard  pallet  in  a  prison  cell!  Are  we  quite  sure,  dear 
friends,  that  he  does  not  belong  to  one  of  us? 

How  many  criminals  do  you  think  might  have  been  saved,  if  mothers  and  teach- 
ers had  worked  together  for  the  last  quarter  century?  When  will  unnatural  meth- 
ods cease,  when  will  we  begin  to  work  logically  end  naturally?  God  grant  that  the 
people  of  these  United  States,  of  our  own  loved  Michigan,  and  of  this  association, 
may  see  their  duty  ere  it  becomes  too  late! 

Belle  Wat.do,  Lansing: 

The  place  of  a  Mothei-'s  Club,  which  has  for  its  object  the  Improvement  of  the  child 
and  his  environment,  is  so  obviously  In  connection  with  the  public  schools  and  with 
the  help  and  co-operation  of  the  teacher,  that  that  part  of  the  subject  would  seem  to 
need  very  little  discussion.  The  mother  and  the  teacher  are  the  two  great  factors 
in  molding  the  direction  and  character  of  the  child's  life.  The  mother  stands  pre- 
eminently first,  for  to  her  is  given  the  care  and  guidance  at  the  most  impressionable 
age. 

The  period  of  infancy,  during  which  the  physical  adjustment  is  made  to  the  life 
which  surrounds  it,  is  extremely  important,  as  is  well  known.  Dr.  Fiske  says  that 
this  prolonged  period  of  infancy  which  is  necessary  to  bring  about  these  adjust- 
ments and  which  Is  the  period  of  helplessness,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  human 
family  and  therefore  at  the  foundation  of  human  society  and  our  institutional  life. 
No  effort  that  the  mother  can  put  forth  at  this  critical  period  that  these  adjustments 
may  be  made  in  harmony  with  the  life  that  must  necesisarily  surround  the  child, 
should  seem  too  great  in  comparison  to  the  object  to  be  gained.  The  words  "What 
i«  worth  while"  have  received  much  thought  of  late;  but  it  would  almost  seem  that 
nothing  is  worth  while  but  the  proper  development  and  training  of  those  who  will 
80  soon  take  from  us  into  their  keeping,  to  make  or  mar,  all  that  pertains  to  gov- 
ernment, business  affairs,  the  educational  and  religious  interests  of  our  land. 

The  moral  side  of  the  child's  nature  has  been  given  a  much  larger  trend  than  Is 
often  supposed  at  the  age  when  the  ordinary  child  enters  school.  The  pages  of  that 
mind,  I  think;  any  primary  teacher  will  bear  me  out  in  saying,  are  not  so  clear  and 
unspotted  as  the  watchful  mother  or  the  casual  observer  might  expect.  These  first 
Ave  or  six  years,  therefore,  are  very  valuable  and  demand  the  gi'eatest  thought  and 
highest  effort  of  the  parent. 

The  individualization  brought  about  in  our  schools  by  child  study  has  demanded 
the  co-operation  of  the  mother  in  our  work;  hence  the  demand  for  the  Mother's  Club. 
We  must  know  all  sides  of  the  child's  life,  and  the  insight  gained  into  the  home  life 
hy  these  meetings  with  mothers  is  very  valujible.  Tlie  antagonistic  feeling,  whicli  we 
cannot  deny  has  often  formerly  existed  between  niotlior  and  teacher,  has  in  a  large 
measure  been  removed,  when  a  mutual  understanding  that  both  are  working  for 
the  same  end,  namely,  the  best  good  of  the  child,  has  become  recognized.  The  mother 
leama  that  a  child's  interpretation  of  a  teacher's  words  and  actions  is  often  at  fault, 
and  the  teacher  learns  to  have  sympathy  for  that  deep  mother  love  which  sometimes 
blinds  her  eyes  to  any  imperfection  in  her  child. 

83 
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It  is  becoming  a  weli  recognized  fact  that  interest  in  a  child  and  in  childhood, 
though  a  fine  characteristic  in  one's  life,  is  not  enough  to  insure  his  highest  develop- 
ment. We  may  hang  over  his  cradle,  watch  his  lightest  breath,  enjoy  each  daily 
change  and  improvement;  but  if  that  interest  be  not  supplemented  by  an  intel- 
ligence, by  a  scientific  intelligence,  if  you  please,— that  recognizes  individuality,  will 
power,  Heredity,  and  the  laws  that  govern  mind;  an  Intelligence  that  has  sought 
diligently  for  all  knowledge  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the  child's  future  growth  and 
has  consecrated  it  to  that  child's  best  development,  physically,  mentally,  and  mor- 
ally,—tliis  same  interest  may  do  incalculable  harm.  For  the  interest  that  develops 
an  abnormal  self -consciousness  in  the  child,  a  trait  recognized  by  all  true  teachers 
as  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  drawbaclc  to  a  free  and  perfect  develop- 
ment, certainly  does  more  harm  than  can  be  estimated. 

Great  minds  have  in  the  past  and  are  at  the  present  time  devoting  the  best  years 
of  their  lives  to  wide  research  in  the  realm  of  child  life.  A  new  world  has  been 
opened  before  the  thoughtful  educator  and  Intelligent  mother.  The  result  of  this 
wide  research  and  study  may  be  brought  before  the  mothers  in  the  clubs  now  being 
organized  all  over  our  country  and  taking  a  most  prominent  place  in  our  educational 
facilities.  A  glance  at  only  a  few  subjects  taken  up  by  some  of  the  principal  clubs 
cannot  but  impress  one  with  the  thought  of  the  vast  amount  of  help  that  must  be 
carried  into  the  many  homes  there  represented.  In  our  own  State  the  club  of  the 
Hancock  school,  Detroit,  sends  out  a  program  for  the  coming  year  (of  subjects  for 
discussion  and  lectures)  that  has  been  most  wisely  and  carefully  planned.  The 
Buffalo,  N.  T.,  club  has  discussed  such  subjects  as  '"The  Formation  of  Habits,*' 
and  takes  the  psychological  grounds  that  habits  of  courtesy,  unselfishness,  obe- 
dience, and  promptness  in  performing  duties,  can  only  be  formed  by  repetition.  It 
has  also  discussed  fatigue,  keenness,  loyalty  of  the  senses,  etc.  The  club  at  Normal 
Park,  Illinois,  gives  a  large  part  of  its  time  to  the  discussion  of  physical  conditions. 
Mrs.  Ellen  Jackman,  its  president,  in  a  recent  letter,  says:  "I  am  so  well  convinced 
that  social  and  moral  difficulties  are  closely  related  to  physical  conditions  that  I 
plan  to  spend  much  of  our  time  in  a  study  of  this  side."  The  ground  mentioned 
and  much  beside,  is  fully  and  clearly  outlined  in  the  little  book  she  has  recently 
sent  out,  "How  to  Organize  Round  Tables."  The  subjects  of  food,  clothing,  care 
of  body,  sleep,  exercise,  periods  of  growth,  children's  rights,  interests,  fears,  plays 
and  games,  and  problems  of  discipline  are  helpfully  outlined.  If  the  discussion  of 
these  subjects,  and  the  results  arrived  at  from  the  same,  could  be  followed  up 
by  wise  and  efBcient  action  on  the  part  of  all  mothers  thus  reached,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  estimate  the  great  good  that  might  be  achieved  in  our  homes,  and  the 
corresponding  good  refiected  in  our  schools. 

One  of  our  most  earnest  educators  who  has  given  much  thought  to  all  that 
pertains  to  child  study,  writes  thus  in  regard  to  results  of  mother's  meetings  held 
in  connection  with  his  own  school:  "I  think  at  least  two  general  results  have  fol- 
lowed; the  teadier  has  become  moi-e  thoughtful  of  the  individual  pupil,  the  parent 
and  teacher  understand  each  other  better  and  they  more  heartily  support  each 
other  in  consequence.  But  beyond  the  direct  eflfect  upon  the  school  and  teacher 
it  seems  to  me  we  should  seek  by  these  meetings  to  arouse  the  mothers  to  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  of  knowing  their  children  fully,  of  securing  their  confidence 
and  becoming  their  companions.  A  large  amount  of  work  must  be  done  if  the 
work  of  the  school  be  not  undone.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  instruction  that 
makes  for  character.  Our  work,  then,  is  to  get  mothers  to  see  this  truth;  then  to 
instruct  them  how  to  do  their  work." 

In  view  of  these  thoughts,  I  would  therefore  say  that  the  widest  scope  and 
greatest  work  of  these  meetings  is  the  rousing  of  motherhood  to  an  appreciation  of 
her  great  privilege. 

The  great  questions  relating  to  purity  of  child  life,  the  part  she  can  take  in  the 
direction  of  home  activities  and  in  the  reading  and  companionship  of  her  child, 
must  be  brought  to  her  notice.  If  the  one  thought  only  of  securing  and  keeping 
the  confidence  of  her  child  can  be  emphatically  brought  out  and  brought  home 
to  mothers,  the  movement  then  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Who  can  tell  the  harm  done  to  a  child  by  evasion  and  embarrassment  on  the 
part  of  the  mother,  when  he  comes  to  her  in  all  confidence  with  the  great  questions 
of  life  upon  his  lips.  These  questions  will  be  pondered  upon,  the  answers  obtained 
somewhere.  How  much  better  that  the  answera  be  given  with  truth  and  reverence 
by  the  mother,  as  far  as  they  can  be  understood.  The  great  mystery  of  life  may 
be  made  as  l)eautiful  and  sacred  to  him  as  the  mystery  of  death.  It  is  all  a 
mystery  to  hJm;  but  the  latter  is  spoken  of  reverently  and  explained  to  him  as 
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something  beautiful,  holy,  aiid  ordained  of  God,  while  the  equally  sacred  mystery 
of  life  is  met  with  evasion  and  perhaps  left  to  be  explained  from  the  most  vicious 
sources,  In  spite  of  all  the  safeguards  we  may  throw  about  him.  The  strongest  and 
surest  safeguard  is  hrunoledge  gained  from  the  pure  source  of  a  mother's  lips; 
and  the  child  thus  shielded  by  the  armor  of  innocence  and  knowledge  will  be 
safe  from  the  arrows  of  vile  suggestion,  and  will  turn  with  disgust  from  poisoned 
and  impure  information. 

The  parent  and  teacher  can  most  efTectively  co-operate  in  securing  to  the  child 
proper  instruction;  and  when  he  finds  that  knowledge  of  himself  Is  taught  him  as 
freely  and  frankly  as  other  facts  of  nature  and  science,  and  when  the  "glamour 
of  secrecy"  Is  removed,  many  of  the  evil  practices  and  many  of  the  evil  communi- 
cations arising  from  the  contact  of  children  in  our  public  schools  will  be  removed 
and  the  schools  become  "fountains  of  good  thorough  scientific  instruction." 

The  question  of  obedience  could  be  very  profitably  brought  to  the  attention  of 
mothers.  The  fear  that  a  blind  obedience  will  be  exacted  of  children  and  the 
will  be  broken,  which  would  certainly  be  a  condition  to  be  deplored,  has,  I  fear, 
led  to  an  error  on  the  other  side.  Parents  fire  apt  to  forget  that  a  blind  obedience 
on  the  part  of  the  child  is  enlightened  by  their  own  wider  experience  and  clearer 
judgment,  and  that  the  will  that  bends  to  proper  authority  in  unquestioning 
obedience,  gains  added  strength  for  the  duties  of  life;  for  must  we  not  all  follow 
the  law  blindly  until  our  eyes  are  opened  to  understand  what  is  the  will  of  the 
Father  concerning  us? 

Ah!  there  need  be  no  fear  but  that  subjects  for  discussion  in  a  Mother's  Club 
that  has  the  co-operation  of  the  teacher,  will  be  many  and  broad.  Much  can  be 
done  with  the  subject  of  self  control  and  the  literature  and  amusements  of 
children;  and  one  subject  I  noticed  recently  as  brought  up  for  discussion  in  a 
Mother^s  Club  was  suggestive  to  say  the  least,  "The  Importance  of  Bringing  up 
our  Sons  to  be  Good  Husbands  and  our  Daughters  to  be  contented  and  useful  Old 
Maids."  There  is  more  philosophy  in  the  subject  perhaps  than  might  appear  at 
the  first  reading. 

And  so  I  urge,  let  the  good  work  go  on.  Hold  to  the  idea  throughout  of  a  thor- 
ough interdependence  of  teacher  and  mother:— for  when  a  mother  can  feel  that  her 
child  passes  from  her  hands  to  hands  as  wise  and  tender;  that  the  teacher  is 
aware  of  the  great  task  before  her;  that  she  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  her  work, 
MciaUy  and  sympathetically;  that  she  is  innbued  with  the  spirit  of  knowledge 
of  child  life  and  children's  minds,>-then  will  our  ideal  be  reached  and  we  be 
able  to  develop  the  threefold  capacity  spoken  of  in  Hill's  article  on  "Modem 
Ideals  in  Education;"  namely,  the  threefold  capacity  to  meet  all  the  haps  of  life 
without  hurt,  and  discharge  Its  duties  with  success;  to  enter  the  "valley  of  the 
shadow"  a  stronger,  nobler,  more  highly  organized  being  than  when  we  first 
came  forth  from  the  unknown;  and  to  leave  in  this  fair  field  of  folk  some  seed  of 
His  planting,  be  it  of  thought,  word,  or  act,  which  shall  make  it  richer  for  the 
work  of  all  who  follow. 

Supt.  O.  L.  Miller  of  Charlotte  presented  the  fourth  topic,  or  "The 
Whole  Field/'  as  follows  :— 

Dr.  Van  Llew  says:  "I  distinguish  two  phases  in  child-study,— the  first  consists 
of  those  lines  of  work  undertaken  by  the  special  scientific  Investigator  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  at  new  truths  in  the  development  of  the  child,  the  other  phase 
deals  with  the  problem  of  securing  an  application  of  what  research  has  thus  far 
yielded."  It  is  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  present  status  of  child-study  under  these 
two  heads.  We  wish,  if  necessary,  however,  so  to  modify  the  statement  regarding 
the  first  class  as  to  include  all  workers  who,  whether  in  ways  that  can  be  called 
scientific  or  not,  are  seeking  not  necessarily  new  truth,  but  truth  concerning  the 
child. 

Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  in  the  first  number  of  Studies  in  Education  in  an  article 
entitled  "Methods  of  Studying  Children,"  enumerates  no  fewer  than  nine  distinct 
methods  and  discusses  them  quite  at  length.  Without  attempting  so  close  an 
analysis  the  following  should  receive  especial  notice: 

We  desire  to  mention  first  the  biological  method  pursued  at  present  at  a  number 
of  ofur  leading  universities.  As  an  example  of  this  kind  of  work  may  be  mentioned 
a  study  of  color  perception  in  the  peripheral  retina  of  children,  made  by  Mr. 
Luckey  at  Leland  Stanford  University.  This  study  showed  that  such  color 
perception  is  more  restricted  relatively  in  children  than  adults.    It  is  not  always 
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easy  to  see  what  application  will  eventually  be  made' of  the  results  of  this  class 
of  workers.  Prof.  E.  W.  Scripture  of  Yale,  one  of  the  foremost  in  this  line  of 
work,  has  the  following  to  say  in  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Illinois  Society: 
''Speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  accurate  biological  investigation  of  children, 
the  most  important  result  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  possibility  of  careful  develop- 
ment of  each  individual  child  on  the  basis  of  a  trustworthy  diagnosis  of  the  child's 
mental  condition  at  successive  stages."  Prof.  Bryan's  words  in  the  same  publica- 
tion are  also  of  interest  and  are  as  follows:  "The  biological,  medical,  and  psycho- 
logical sciences,  which  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  child-life,  like  all  other 
empirical  sciences,  are  in  process  of  rapid  growth,  and  therefore  contain  many 
things  scrappy,  apparently  useless  and  contradictory.  Such  a  book  as  'Donald- 
son's Growth  of  the  Brain'  may,  however,  show  the  outsider  how,  through  the 
seeming  hurly-burly,  there  arises  a  substantial  science  of  the  life  of  man." 

It  is  evident,  I  think,  that  the  nature  of  the  biological  work  is  such  that 
comparatively  few  will  engage  in  it. 

We  turn  now  to  a  second  method  of  study  in  which  large  numbers  are  engaged. 
We  refer  to  the  observations,  both  written  and  unwritten,  made  on  children  with- 
out direction  and  without  hypothesis.  Probably  no  one  has  won  greater  renown 
In  this  particular  line  of  work  than  Prin.  E.  II.  Russell  of  the  Worcester  Normal. 
A  large  number  of  records  had  been  made  by  his  students  covering  a  wide  range 
of  subjects.  This  method  has  the  advantage  that  the  child  is  entirely  unconscious 
that  he  is  the  object  of  study  and  the  observer  takes  only  what  the  child  gives  him, 
not  intruding  himself  upon  the  child  in  any  way.  This  plan  also  furnishes  a  large 
amount  of  data  which  can  be  utilized  by  psychologists.  Prof.  Barnes  says  of  the 
method:  "It  is  best  fitted  for  young  students  who  are  in  the  collecting  period  of 
their  development;  but,  if  long  enough  continued,  I  fear  it  may  lead  to  a  feeling 
of  futility,  which  must  always  overtake  mere  collectors."  All  of  us,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  dally  making  observations  on  child-life  the  most  of  which  remain 
unwritten,  though  they  constantly  influence  our  work. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  method  of  study  is  giving  place  to  another 
both  In  popularity  and  efficiency.  Tlils  other  method  is  that  of  statistical  studies, 
on  the  lines  of  a  syllabus.  The  great  advantage  of  this  method  over  the  one  Just 
noted  is  that  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  the  data  collected  all  bears  on  some 
particular  question;  and  by  a  skilful  student  the  work  can  be  so  done  as  to  give 
data  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  accurate  as  that  obtained  by  the  former  method. 

On  the  other  hand  this  work  has  its  peculiar  dangers.  So  many  have  gone  into 
the  syllabus  business,  not  because  they  really  have  convictions,  but  because  it 
seems  to  be  the  popular  thing,,  that  we  are  flooded  with  many  syllabi  that  lead 
nowhere,  upon  which  the  time  of  teachers  and  pupils  is  worse  than  thrown  away. 
In  very  many  instances  data  is  collected  and  then  no  systematic  attempt  made  to 
study  it.  Only  comparatively  few  are  able  either  to  formulate  a  syllabus  or  to  Inter- 
pret results.  As  Prof.  Barnes  says:  "To  look  into  the  great  whirling  mass  of  human 
life,  and  see  how  and  where  your  generalization  fits  and  can  be  applied  is  as  g^^eat 
a  feat  as  to  look  into  that  great  complex  life  in  the  first  place  and  see  what  needs 
to  be  known  that  can  be  known." 

Notwithstanding  these  very  real  dangers  this  method  of  study  unquestionably 
promises  very  much  for  the  immediate  future. 

While  it  is  interesting  to  dwell  on  the  methods  of  child-study  and  while,  indeed, 
it  is  highly  necessary  that  we  acquaint  ourselves  with  these  methods  that  we 
may  more  Intelligently  apply  their  results,  it  will  ever  be  the  chief  business  of  the 
great  majority  of  us  to  apply  results  in  our  work.  Hence  we  turn  to  the  second 
phase  of  this  work  as  the  part  in  which  we  are  most  vitally  interested.  Just  as  in 
all  other  domains  of  investigation  it  is  given  to  the  few  to  discover,  to  the  many 
to  apply;  so  with  this  youngewt  child  of  science  the  opportunity  of  the  vast  majority 
of  teachers  comes  in  the  application  of  discovered  truth.  We  hope,  however,  that 
no  teacher  will  consider  this  part  of  the  work  less  honorable,  less  exacting,  or  less 
necessary  than  research  work. 

One  of  the  signs  that  gives  hope  that  results  fully  established  will  fulfill  their 
purpose  is  the  hearty  co-operation  of  parent  and  teacher  that  is  of  late  so  common. 
There  is  an  increaKing  interest  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  parents  in  the  results 
of  child-study  and  particularly  their  application  in  their  schools  and  homes.  To 
this  end  there  is  at  present  a  strong  movement  for  the  organization  of  local 
societies,  the  business  of  whose  members  it  is  (1)  to  inform  themselves  on  what 
has  been  determined  regarding  child-life  and  (2)  to  seek  to  bring  about  its  appU- 
eatjon.     The  benefit  of  this  application  is  many  fold.     It  benefits  the  teacher. 
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the  pupil  and  the  parent.  The  teacher,  I  believe,  receives  her  greatest  benefit 
by  having  her  Interest  in  the  individual  child  awalcened,  by  reaiizing  that  It  Is 
possible  for  her  by  a  study  of  this  particular  child  so  to  treat  him  as  to  influence 
his  life  and  turn  it  Into  a  larger  channel  than  it  would  have  found  without  this 
personal  study.  Such  work  dignifies  the  teaching  profession  and  inspires  the 
teacher.  Anything  that  will  give  the  teacher  a  holy  enthusiasm  for  her  work  is 
doing  her  and  her  work  a  most  valuable  service. 

To  my  mind  the  direction  in  which  these  mother's  meetings— for  these  local 
centers  often  take  that  particular  form— are  finding  greatest  opportunity  for  good 
is  in  enlisting  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  mothers  in  whose  homes  many  of 
the  commonest  laws  of  our  physical  being  are  constantly  violated,  partly  through 
ignorance,  partly  because  no  thought  is  given  such  matters. 

We  shall  have  made  a  long  stride  in  advance  when  we  have  secured  the  majority 
of  homes  as  co-workers.  Such  work  as  this  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  forerunner  of  the 
work  of  applying  the  more  scientific  results  of  child-study. 

When  the  homes  have  been  enlisted  with  an  educated  and  responsive  public 
sentiment,  school  men  and  school  women  will  find  little  difficulty  in  securing  the 
application  of  all  truth  that  really  constitutes  an  advance.  If  this  is  the  mission  of 
the  present,  the  ushering  in  of  a  better  day,  then  we  surely  labor  not  in  vain. 

Nancy  Gillespie  of  Harbor  Springs  made  an  impromptu  address  so  as 
to  avoid  repetition  of  thoughts  that  had  been  expressed  by  preceding 
papers.    She  said : 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  prominent  speaker  say  that  one  of  three  motives  prompt 
people  to  attach  themselves  to  any  new  movement;  viz.,  contagious  enthusiasm, 
conviction,  or  personal  Interest.  To  explain  my  attitude  toward  the  movement  of 
child-study,  I  am  afflicted  with  all  three  of  these  motives.  I  caught  the  enthusiasm 
about  a  year  ago,  became  convicted  and  convinced  that  the  proper  study  of  man- 
.  kind  is  marit  which  is  but  another  name  for  child-study.  I  am  here  from  personal 
interest;  I  felt  that  I  could  not  afford  to  miss  the  valuable  information  tliat 
would  be  given  here  and  the  inspiration  that  would  emanate  from  this  meeting. 
I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  ideals  that  have  been  set  before  the  Associa-, 
tion  by  those  whose  names  have  been  identified  with  child-study  work,  and  who, 
by  reason  of  superior  knowledge  and  wide  observation  and  experience,  are  capa- 
ble of  setting  forth  these  ideals. 

Yet  one  thought  has  impressed  me  throughout  the  discussion, —that  we  may 
theorize  and  idealize,  but  before  we  shall  be  able  to  realize  these  ideals  In  a  practi- 
cal way,  teachers  must  make  special  preparation  for  the  work.  What  we  need  is 
a  better  standard  for  judging  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  our  pupils  than 
the  present  haphazard  one.  Too  many  teachers  regard  child-study  work  as  play;  they 
seem  to  think  that  all  the  teacher  is  required  to  do  is  to  watch  the  children  and 
record  in  a  book  what  they  see  them  do,  with  no  sense  of  the  practical  value  which 
should  result  to  the  pupil  and  self  from  such  observation.  Others  there  are  who 
declare  that  the  movement  of  the  child-study  is  all  a  fad  for  visionary  people 
and  unworthy  the  time  and  attention  that  it  is  soliciting. 

Child  study  properly  begins  with  the  teacher.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to 
analyze  the  personality  of  each  pupil  before  him.  In  order  to  do  this  he  must 
have  some  definite  idea  as  to  what  constitutes  a  normal  child;  be  able  to  say 
wherein  his  pupils  approach  or  depart  from  the  normal  type  and  to  what  extent, 
in  order  rightly  to  estimate  the  quality  of  work  and  deportment  which  should 
reasonably  be  expected  of  each  pupil;  should  know  the  exact  signs  of  health  and  be 
skilful  to  detect  any  departure  from  health;  should  know  the  cause  and  a  remedy; 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  temperament  which  is  the  basis  for  determining  the 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  pupils  for  certain  lines  of  work,  and  which  in  most  individ- 
uals forms  a  bias  to  which  the  metal  faculties  must  conform. 

The  teacher  should  have  a  knowledge  of  expression  in  all  its  varied  phases. 
Since  a  comfortable  position  of  body  and  a  pleasurable  condition  of  mind  are 
necessary  to  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  knowledge,  the  teacher  should  be 
able  to  note  and  distinguish  between  expressions  of  comfort  and  discomfort, 
pleasure  or  pain,  pride  or  humiliation,  and  should  know  how  to  substitute 
favorable  conditions  for  unfavorable  ones.  The  teacher  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  comparative  value  of  foods,  and  should  be  able  to  prescribe  right  foods  to 
suit  the  needs  of  individual  pupils.  He  should  also  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
different  races  and  nationalities  and  their  influem-e  upon  character. 
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A  generous  view  leads  us  to  believe  that  all  pupils  have  certain  possibilities 
and  limitations;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  discover  these  in  order  to  direct 
the  pupil  in  the  right  development  of  all  his  natural  powers.  We  all  know  that 
sociefty  is  burdened  with  young  men  and  women  who  are  leading  comparatively 
useless  and  discontented  lives,  simply  because  parents  and  teachers  never  under- 
stbod  tlicm;  whereas,  had  they  received  proper  guidance  from  the  first,  they  might 
have  been  useful  citizens  and  an  honor  to  society. 

•  Only  by  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  child  at  every  stage  of  growth  can 
th6  teacher  be  able  to  direct  his  life  to  the  greate&rt  possible  usefulness.  This 
involves  a  broad  general  knowledge  of  human  nature.  This  is  the  mission  of  child- 
study.  Hence  the  importance  of  special  preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers  for 
this  all  imi>ortant  work.  Normal  schools  and  institutes  should  supply  this  need 
by  offering  to  teachers  a  department  of  training  in  human  nature  and  child-study. 

Under  the  head  "Reports  from  Michigan,"  Nellie  Jordan  of  Lansing 
presented  the  first  as  follows : 

All  through  the  history  of  modern  education  wise  and  deep  thinkers  have 
recognized  the  necessity  of  the  correct  early  training  of  children.  Oomenius, 
Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel,  as  is  well  known,  were  the  first  great  teachers  to  plead  for 
the  well-being  of  the  child  and  to  recognize  the  supreme  Importance  of  child  life  at 
the  earliest  possible  day.  One  of  the  greatest  lines  of  the  world's  work  lies  here 
before  us,— the  understanding  of  little  children  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly 
trained.  It  demands  of  us  our  highest  endeavor,  our  broadest  culture,  the  most 
complete  command  of  ourselves,  and  the  understanding  of  our  resources  and  our 
environments.  It  demands  of  us  that  we  become  not  only  teachers,  but  poets  and 
artists  and  physicians,  too,  because  the  child's  physical  welfare  has  become  a 
recognized  study  now. 

Id  the  past  scarcely  any  thought,  among  the  majority  of  teachers,  was  given  to 
the  right  or  wrong  training  of  the  child's  natural  instincts;  few  people  dreamed 
this  had  aught  to  do  with  the  development  of  character  in  succeeding  years.  While* 
we  were  suffering  disappointments  and  striving  after  ideals  but  Imperfectly  real- 
ized, the  wave  of  educational  infiuence,  set  in  motion  by  these  great  thinkers,  was 
broadening  and  widening,  until  it  finally  reached  us,  bearing  with  it  the  thought 
of  individualism.  Our  failure  we  began  to  realize  to  be  not  attributable  to  our 
lack  of  zeal  so  much  as  to  our  ignorance  of  the  individual  child;  his  temperament, 
bis  emotions,  his  inherited  tendencies,  his  rights,  hence  his  needs.  This  thought  of 
individualism  as  opposed  to  mass  teaching  grew  with  us  and  assumed  most  noble 
proportions  under  the  efficient  guidance  of  our  former  superintendent,  Mr.  C.  O. 
Hoyt,  who  raised  the  tide  of  interest  in  this  child  study  that  so  characterizes  the 
educational  movements  of  today;  who  systematically  and  intelligently  planned  the 
work  for  us,  omitting  all  that  was  theoretical  or  unpractical,  and  retaining  only 
•that  which  was  of  paramount  importance  to  the  teacher.  A  training  confined 
.almost  exclusively  to  the  physical  nature  gave  to  the  world  the  rugged,  narrow- 
minded  Spartan;  a  training  of  body  and  mind  produced  the  fickle  and  unscrupulous 
Athenian;  but  the  broader  education  of  modem  times  is  threefold,  concerning  itself 
.with  physical,  mental,  and  moral  training.  To  Mr.  Hoyt  the  Lansing  teachers  owe 
their  incipient  knowledge  of  the  latter  education.  He  imbued  us  with  the  idea  that 
the  surroundings  and  the  various  elements  of  school  life  should  accord  as  closely 
as  possible  with^the  needs  of  the  unfolding  nature  and  the  growing  abilities  of  the 
child,  a,nd  that  they  should  be  a  source  of  constant  and  increasing  pleasure  to  him. 
.^e  impressed  us  with  the  many  benefits  accruing  from  this  particular  line  of 
study;  how  it  aided  teachers  in  developing  that  which  should  be  the  highest  aim  in 
education— character— that  it  led  us  to  a  careful  and  systematic  observance  of 
each  child,  and  thus  made  possible  a  more  symmetrical  development  of  each  indi- 
vidual; that  by  this  study  we  would  understand  the  best  possible  stimulus  for  each 
child  through  which  to  gain  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  growth;  that  it  wonld 
help  us  to  understand  ourselves  better,  our  thoughts,  our  actions,  our  emotions, — 
and  only  when  we  understood  ourselves  were  we  able  to  understand  others;  above 
all  to  enable  us  to  leave  to  our  successors  a  statement  of  the  child's  condition,  his 
general  tendencies  and  acquirements,  thereby  assisting  our  followers,  who  read 
the  future  by  the  light  of  the  past,  to  become  safe  and  sure  guides  up  the  path  of 
the  child's  gradual  advancement.  Instruction  in  this  line  of  work  was  given  us 
at  the  different  grade,  section,  and  general  teachers'  meetings;  at  the  grade  meet- 
ings in  which  the  course  of  study  was  best  shaped  to  the  needs  of  the  child;  at  the 
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general  teachers'  meetings  where,  through  lectures  by  the  superintendent,  knowl- 
tidge  of  the  subject  was  gained;  at  special  evening  meetings  in  which  teachers  were 
taught  psychology  and  especial  effort  was  made  to  enliven  the  hard,  dry  facts  of 
this  science  by  employing  illustrations  and  anecdotes  to  elucidate  them;  by  effective 
talks  covering  the  subjects  of  attention,  perception,  apperception,  imagination, 
memory,  habit,  and  will,  which  were  given  us;  in  child  study  meetings,  to  which 
the  parents  were  most  cordially  welcomed,  consisting  of  informal  talks  and  dis- 
cussions and  of  interesting  papers  by  the  teachers  on  such  topics  as  heredity,  self- 
control,  forgetfulness  in  children.  Imitation  in  children,  children's  idea  of  honor, 
etc.  Mind  science,  its  growth  and  incentives,  was  presented  to  us  in  as  plain  and 
interesting  a  manner  as  possible.  We  were  led  first  to  study  our  own  mental 
operations;  to  learn  why  we  retained  one  class  of  facts  better  than  others;  how  the 
mind  was  affected  by  circumstances  and  by  the  condition  of  the  body,  and  how  to 
notice  mental  phenomena  in  others.  After  this  personal  introspection,  we  reached 
such  conclusions  as  that  mental  activity  was  promoted  by  Interest;  the  power  of 
correct  reasoning  was  reached  only  by  slow  and  careful  steps;  and  that  it  was  not 
easy  at  first  to  keep  the  mind  thinking  on  one  subject  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  One  mind  is  but  typical  of  others;  one  thinks  as  others  think.  For  this 
reason  it  is  very  necessary  for  teachers  to  understand  themselves  in  order  better  to 
understand  the  child. 

Following  closely  on  the  subject  of  mind,  a  most  interesting  study  of  temper- 
ament was  made  with  gratifying  results.  It  is  self-evident  that  teachers  should 
understand  temperaments,  for  each  demands  a  different  treatment.  With  an  intel- 
ligent study  of  our  own  temperament,  and  determining  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
the  predominating  one  of  the  child,  we  best  know  what  to  cultivate  and  what  to 
repress;  for  one's  own  temperament  may  be  much  modified  by  habits  and  culture, 
and  by  diligent  practice  greatiy  changed.  This  knowledge  of  the  child's  mental 
and  physical  characteristics  was  of  practical  value  in  the  seating  of  pupils  in  the 
class  room,  as  children  of  the  same  temperament  were  separated.  We  were  directed 
to  ask  more  questions  of  the  lymphatic  than  the  nervous;  to  speak  slowly  and 
quietly  to  the  latter,  while  to  the  former  a  little  more  emphasis  could  be  used;  to 
bear  much  from  the  nervous  without  complaint;  to  treat  very  carefully  the  bilious- 
lymphatic.  Allen  tells  us  that  "many  a  boy  of  bilious  temperament  has  been  sent 
to  the  state's  prison,  if  not  to  the  gallows,  by  ignorant  teachers." 

Much  time  and  thought  was  put  upon  the  study  of  defectives.  The  child  study 
movement  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  many  children  have  been  unjustly 
treated  in  the  past  through  the  teacher's  ignorance  of  their  physical  condition. 
Physical  defects  are  often  accompanied  by  defects  in  Intellect  and  morals.  Our 
first  endeavor  was  to  discover  the  physical  shortcomings  and,  if  possible,  remove 
them.  Sense  defects,  especially  of  sight  and  hearing,  were  most  frequent  and 
serious.  Many  children  were  examined  to  discover  these  conditions,  and  a  high 
percentage  of  defectives  found.  Parents  were  informed  and  in  many  cases  defects 
were  remedied.  Pupils  were  seated  in  the  class  room  where  they  could  both  see  and 
hear  to  good  advantage,  and  were  favored  in  certain  kinds  of  work  where  their 
defects  required  it. 

Pupils'  powers  of  memory,  observation,  and  perception  were  tested,  and  a  study 
of  children  made  by  means  of  language  lessons  in  which  they  wrote  out  their  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong.  A  potent  factor  in  the  success  of  this  work  was  the  M9thers' 
Meetings  in  connection  with  it.  This  brought  parent  and  teacher  into  closer  rela- 
tions of  cooperation  and  sympathy.  Both  felt  the  influence  of  the  new  awakening 
in  the  interests  of  children,  and  that  both  must  work  together  for  the  defective 
little  ones  who  have  been  sinned  against,  all  unconsciously,  for  so  long.  Realizing 
that  the  child's  mental  is  largely  influenced  by  the  physical,  such  topics  came  up 
for  discussion  in  these  meetings  as  diet,  clothing,  sleep,  ventilation,  etc.  Many 
parents  observed  and  kept  records  of  their  children's  development  by  means  of 
bUinks  furnished  them  for  that  purpose. 

We  were  particularly  fortunate  through  Mr.  Hoyt's  efforts  in  being  able  to  hear 
such  educators  as  C.  0.  Van  Liew,  Dr.  Krohn,  and  Col.  Parker— men  who  are  help- 
ing to  make  the  history  of  this  educational  movement.  From  such  literature  as 
"Educational  Foundations,"  "Parker's  Talks,"  "Allen's  Mind  Studies."  and  "Child 
Study  Monthly,"  we  received  invaluable  assistance.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be 
given  to  the  faithful  corps  of  Lansing  teachers  who  so  honestly  and  skilfully  car- 
ried out  to  the  best  of  their  ability  the  suggestions  given  them.  While  there  were 
many  dlflSculties  to  meet,  such  as  the  prejudice  of  people,  ignorance  of  the  subject, 
and  a  fear  that  we  were  but  experimenting,  yet  these  were  largely  overcome;  par- 
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ents  became  much  interested;  weak  teachers  were  strengthened;  children  better 
taught,  happier,  and  more  easily  managed;  and  a  good  spirit  was  engendered. 

The  time  has  come  when  both  teachers  and  parents  will  adopt  as  their  guide  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  result  of  this  child  study  movement  that  is  so  rapidly 
gaining  our  best  men  and  women  to  its  cause.  This  ne^v  science  of  education  pre- 
sents the  records  of  what  the  child  has  been  and  is,  and  the  educated  teacher  may 
with  confidence  offer  himself  as  the  child's  guide  and  Instructor  to  assist  him 
.  upward  and  onward  in  righteous  self-effort. 

"Nothing  that  is  good  is  too  good  for  the  child;  no  thought  too  deep;  no  toil  too 
great;  no  work  too  arduous:  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  means  happier  homes, 
better  society,  a  pure  ballot,  and  the  perpetuity  of  republican  institutions." 

SUPT.  W.  C.  Hull,  Albion: 

The  phase  of  this  subject  that  I  would  like  to  present  is  one  that  has  not  had  a 
large  place  in  the  work  that  has  been  done.  You  will  notice  that  there  is  a  trend  in 
the  direction  of  school-room  adornment.— the  decoration  of  the  school-room.  Pos- 
sibly many  of  you  have  noticed  that  the  pictures  that  are  selected  and  that  are 
used  seem  to  have  very  little  reference  to  the  desires  or  likes  of  the  children.  The 
question  came  to  me  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  conformity  of  the  pictures 
to  the  wishes  and  likes  of  the  children.  This  was  one  of  the  several  questions  that 
I  had  in  mind  during  a  portion  of  last  year;  and  while  there  were  very  many  things 
that  Interested  me  in  other  directions,  I  will  not  speak  of  these  other  things,  but 
attempt  to  bring  before  you  a  few  ideas  that  I  arrived  at  through  my  own  experi- 
ence. They  are  at  least  original. 

I  am  profoundly  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  field  of  work  for  us  In  this  direc- 
tion. I  believe  that  our  school-rooms  should  be  made  attractive  by  appropriate 
adornment.  I  will  not  urge  that  point,  but  leave  it,  believing  that  you  are  of  that 
opinion  yourselves.  I  only  wish  to  tell  you  a  plan  of  work  that  I  tried  to  bring 
before  my  teachers,  and  through  them  before  the  pupils,  to  get  at  the  idea  of  what 
are  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  children  with  reference  to  pictures.  I  selected  sixty  or 
eighty  pictures  of  as  varied  a  character  as  I  could  find  from  as  varied  sources,  and 
classified  them  under  a  dozen  different  heads.  I  would  say  that,  If  this  work  should 
be  carried  on  to  any  extent  by  others,  there  should  be  some  uniformity  about  the 
pictures  that  should  be  selected;  and  I  know  no  better  way  to  arrive  at  uniformity 
than  to  select  the  pictures  that  -are  in  such  catalogs  as  the  Soule  Art  Publishing 
Company. 

Well,  I  submitted  these  pictures  to  the  vote  of  the  pupils  in  various  rooms.  Begin- 
ning with  the  first  primary  grade,  I  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  one  hundred  little 
folks,  and  each  was  to  give  his  chodce  of  the  various  groups  of  pictures  without 
letting  anybody  else  know  what  his  wish  should  be.  The  same  was  done  with  one 
himdred  fifth  grade  and  one  hundred  ninth  grade  pupils.  Without  going  Into 
further  details  concerning  the  experiment,  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  study  umj 
be  summarized  as  follows: — 

1.  I  believe  that  true  stories  should  be  told  to  pupils  concerning  pictures  that  are 
placed  on  the  walls.    This  increases  interest  in  the  pictures. 

2.  Pictures  that  need  no  description  will  be  of  less  educational  value  toward 
esthetic  culture. 

3.  Pictures  should  be  chosen  for  school  purposes  with  special  reference  to  the  age 
of  the  children  in  the  rooms  where  the  pictures  are  to  hang,  and  should  be  adapted 
to  their  ability. 

4.  For  school  purposes  pictures  should  possess  true  beauty,  and  also  some  valu- 
able truth,  lesson,  or  information.  They  should  be  both  esthetic  and  moral  in  their 
content.  For  instance,  If  a  picture  is  to  be  a  picture  of  dogs,  let  It  be  an  example  of 
a  dog  helping  some  person,  or  the  true  Incident  of  the  dogs  that  took  the  wounded 
dog  to  the  dog  hospital. 

5.  Children  show  special  fondness  for  babies,  flowers,  kittens,  and  good  people 
that  they  know  about. 

6.  For  the  grammar  grades,  flowers  and  animals  in  general,  men  and  women  of 
honored  fame  for  valiant  deeds  or  literary  merit,  pictured  deeds  of  bravery  and 
kindness,  especially  those  connected  with  important  events  In  history,  literature, 
science,  etc. 

7.  The  high  school  should  contain  fine  art  in  general  which  contains  the  element 
of  moral  value.  Art  should  not  be  introduced  into  school  for  less  than  the  highest 
purpose. 
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8.  The  taste  for  art  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  should  not  be  neglected.  The 
grade  of  complexity  of  the  art  product  used  in  the  various  grades  of  school  should 
be  well  up  with  the  ability  of  the  child,  that  it  may  lead  his  taste. 

I  would  be  glad  to  show  the  pictures  that  we  selected  to  any  one  who  cares  to 
look  at  them,  or  any  one  who  is  Interested  in  this  study. 

There  are  many  defects  in  what  has  been  done,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
are  only  tentative  at  best.  However,  there  are  some  points  that  possibly  will  be  of 
interest  to  you  and  suggest  to  you  what  may  be  done.  And  if  none  of  you  should 
see  fit  to  malve  any  Inquiry  into  the  preference  of  the  child  as  to  the  pictures,  you 
will  at  least  from  this  be  led,  In  the  selection  of  pictures,  to  think  of  the  wishes  of 
the  children  and  the  influence  the  pictures  will  have  upon-  the  children.  Very  much 
more  might  be  said  about  it.  I  could,  perhaps,  myself  say  other  things,  but  I  will 
only  add  that  1  am  intensely  interested  in  this  pai'ticular  phase  of  child  study 
because  I  have  made  something  of  a  study  of  it.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  much 
could  be  done  in  this  same  way  with  music  as  the  subject. 

SuPT.  Blodgett,  Ludington: 

I  have  but  little  to  say  except  that  we,  to  some  extent,  are  studying  along  the 
lines  that  have  been  mentioned.  We  have  done  but  little;  but  the  result  of  that 
little  has  been,  sls  suggested,  the  bringing  of  teacher  into  closer  contact  with  pupils, 
and  the  general  love  and  sympathy  engendered.  Also  a  great  many  facts  have  been 
developed  in  regard  to  eyes  and  ears.  We  are  encouraged  to  proceed  along  the  same 
lines,  and  shall  do  so. 

EififA  Gbattan,  Mason: 

In  October,  1895,  an  organization  was  formed  in  Mason  through  the  enthusiasm 
of  Supt.  W.  J.  McKone,  and  which,  since  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  "The  Women's  Child  Study  Club  of  Mason." 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  club  twenty-seven  became  members,  but  the  number 
has  gradually  increased  to  about  fifty  earnest,  enthusiastic  investigators  in  this 
most  important  and  fascinating  field  of  child  study. 

The  meetings  of  the  first  five  months  were  devoted  to  the  reading  of  Elizabeth 
Harrison's  book  on  "Child  Nature,"  each  chapter  being  fully  discussed.  Some  time 
has  been  well  spent  in  reading  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  "Bits  of  Home  Talk." 

We  have  printed  calendars  for  1896-7,  containing  the  best  and  most  practical 
subjects  along  the  line  of  child  study,  such  as  "Physical  Training  in  Childhood," 
"The  Awkward  Age,"  "Diseases,"  "Habits,"  "What  Ought  the  Public  School  to  do 
for  the  Child,"  **The  Education  of  Mothers,"  etc.  These  subjects  are  assigned  to 
the  yarious  members  for  study  and  discussion  at  the  weekly  meetings. 

The  Child  Garden  Magazine  is  kept  on  file  for  the  use  of  all  the  members,  while 
several  subscribe  individually  for  the  Child  Study  Monthly. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  club  we  have  had  an  interesting  and  profitable  talk 
on  Child  Study  by  Supt.  C.  O.  Hoyt,  also  one  from  Mrs.  Irma  Jones  of  Lansing  on 
Club  Work  and  the  Benefits  derived  from  joining  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 

In  the  school-room  but  little  has  been  done  systematically,  aside  from  testing 
the  pupils'  eyes;  but  by  the  continued  talks  on  child  study  in  our  teAchers*  meet- 
ings, and  the  wonderful  amount  of  enthusiasm  aroused,  we  are  preparing  to  make 
further  tests  and  closer  observations,  considering  It  a  privilege  to  study  the  child, 
and  that,  in  so  doing,  we  are  dealing  with  nature  at  first  hand.  What  a  satisfactory 
privilege!  There  is  nothing  in  the  heavens  above  nor  on  the  earth  beneath  nor  in  the 
waters  beneath  the  earth  that  admits  of  a  broader,  deeper,  or  more  careful  study 
than  that  of  child  nature. 

In  the  club,  perhaps,  we  have  done  nothing  remarkable  along  any  distinct  line; 
but  we  have  discovered,  and  indeed  it  is  a  grand  discovery,  that  parent  and  teacher 
can  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  child,  and  neither  relegate  to  the  other  her 
duties  nor  her  blame,  which  is  a  strong  evidence  of  growth.  The  teacher  always 
finds  something  in  every  meeting  of  the  club,  that  bears  directly  upon  her  daily 
labors,  not  only  stimulating  her,  but  drawing  her  nearer  to  and  bringing  her  more 
in  sympathy  with  children.  It  is  the  design  of  the  club  to  extend  its  field  of  useful- 
ness to  a  greater  proportion  of  the  people,  not  only  of  parents,  but  among  all  who 
are  in  any  way  interested  in  the  education  and  training  of  the  children. 
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L.  WoRDEN,  Charlotte: 

The  child  study  section  of  the  Charlotte  schools  was  organized  in  October,  1896, 
and  has  met  once  a  month,  the  summer  vacation  excepted,  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  membership  consists  of  a  number  of  mothers,  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
two  members  of  the  school  board,  and  nearly  all  of  the  teachers. 

The  papers  and  talks  given  at  these  meetings  include  reviews  of  work  done  by 
other  organizations,  as  Mrs.  Barnes'  "Historic  Sense  Among  Children,"  "A  Study  of 
Children's  Superstitions,"  "Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Society." 

The  study  of  temperaments  proved  very  interesting.  A  number  of  Supt  Hoyt's 
temperament  charts  were  filled  out  by  the  teachers  and  brought  to  the  meetings  for 
discussion.  A  review  of  AUen's  "Temperament  in  Education"  was  given;  also  each 
teacher  made  a  special  study  of  a  nervous  child,  and  one  wrote  out  the  result  of  her 
observations  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

A  paper  on  "Heredity"  and  another  on  "Fatigue  in  the  School  Rooms,"  proved 
of  much  practical  value. 

A  talk  on  "Defective  Children"  was  given  at  one  of  the  meetings  by  a  dty  phy- 
sician in  which  he  gave  simple  methods  to  discover  and  remedy  physical  defects. 

The  last  meeting  was  addressed  by  Supt  Laird  of  Lansing,  on  the  "Utility  of 
Child  Study,"  from  which  was  gained  an  inspiration  for  better  work. 

Right  in  touch  with  the  child  study  meetings  have  been  the  mothers'  meetings, 
held  in  the  different  school  buildings. 

The  topics  discussed  related  to  foods,  drinks,  tobacco  and  gum  chewing,  govern- 
ment of  the  child,  relation  of  home  and  school,  and  various  lines  of  child  study. 

At  some  the  teachers  presided,  at  other  meetings  one  of  the  mothers  was 
appointed  chairman;  often  the  discussions  were  general,  and  sometimes  papers  were 
prepared  and  read  by  mothers  or  teachers,  while  Dr.  Sarab  J.  Allen,  Dr.  Mary  B. 
Green,  and  Mrs.  Annah  Fowler,  have  each  given  one  or  more  helpful  talks  before 
the  mothers. 

Two  evening  lectures  have  been  given  in  the  Interest  of  child  study;  one  last 
winter  by  Dr.  C.  C.  VanLlew,  while  this  fall  we  had  the  rare  pleasure  of  listening  to 
Col.  Parker,  in  his  lecture  on  **The  Child." 

Although  the  cause  of  science  may  not  have  advanced  materially  through  our 
efforts,  I  think  one  can  hardly  over-estimate  the  help  which  each  teacher  and, 
through  them,  each  pupil,  has  received  by  this  systematic  study  of  the  child. 

SuFT.  J.  R.  MiLLEB,  Big  Rapids: 

Not  the  least  interesting  session  of  this  association  is  that  which  is  held  in  the 
corridors  of  the  hotels.  Not  the  least  profit  comes  from  the  mingling  together  of  the 
teachers  in  this  capacity;  and  I  trust  we  have  all  been  profited  by  what  has  been 
said  and  read  to  us,  and  that  we  have  all  been  encouraged  in  our  own  efforts,  feeble 
though  they  have  seemed  to  us,  and  that  we  shall  be  encouraged  by  these  reports 
coming  from  all  over  our  State,  knowing  that  everywhere  teachers  of  the  grades,  as 
well  as  superintendents  and  principals,  are  doing  something  along  these  lines.  At 
the  close  of  this  meeting,  when  we  shall  go  to  our  several  homes,  if  we  shall  have 
gained  the  courage  and  hope  to  go  on  with  whatever  we  have  been  doing,  we  shall 
have  done  well. 


MONDAY   EVENING. 

It  was  a  large  and  appreciative  audience  that  filled  the  First  Baptist 
ohuroh  when,  promptly  ait  8  o^olock,  the  program  open^  with,  "dome 
Where  the  Lilies  Bloom,"  sung  by  the  Industrial  School  choir  so  sweetly 
as  to  call  for  an  enthusiastic  encore.  Pres.  Hoyt  presented  Dr.  Arnold 
Tompkins  of  Illinois  University  as  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  "The 
Beautiful  as  a  Phase  in  Education"  was  his  theme,  and  the  address 
proved  very  pleasing  (albeit  somewhat  transcendental)  to  all  save  those 
who  detected  the  occasional  outcropipings  of  Hegelianism,  some  expres- 
sing a  decided  dislike  to  being  "merged  in  the  universe."    However,  Dr. 
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Tompkinfi'  reputation  as  a  successful  educator,  his  great  personal  mag- 
netism, lus  witty  anecdotes  and  rare  flow  of  language,  all  combined  to 
make  his  lecture  a  most  interesting  and  impressive  one.  Below  is  an 
atetraot: 

I  choose  the  word  phase  discreetly  and  purpose  to  illustrate  what  a 
mistake  it  is  to  divide  our  nature  in  education.  The  principle  of  education 
is  inlherently  esthetic,  and  man  learns  to  attain  the  good  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  beautiful.  Truth,  beauty,  and  virtue  are  inseparable; 
they  are  th<ree  sisters  dwelling  under  the  same  roof  and  cannot  be  parted 
without  tears. 

Nothing  is  fixed;  we  are  a  seeking,  surging,  searching  world.  The 
rivers  flow  to  the  sea,  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  the  planets  ever  revolve 
in  *heir  courses.  Discontent  is  the  law  of  the  universe.  We  never 
have  found  a  soul  that  is  content  and  I  hope  we  never  may.  The  human 
soul  is  filled  with  a  sense  of  limitation ;  and  there  is  always  one  limita- 
tion., the  want  of  the  infinite  to  be  realized  within  the  finite.  The  better 
part  of  mmn  is  in  some  sense  in  bondage  to  the  lower  nature,  and  the 
want  of  the  inrfinite  to  be  realized  awakens  a  supreme  discontent. 

Just  as  Basselas  must  go  out  from  the  protecting  walls  of  the  Happy 
Valley  in  response  to  the  call  of  his  higher  nature,  so  every  individual 
must  tunnel  out  of  his  finite  into  his  infinite  self.  Man  can  set  his  poten- 
tial nature  before  himself  and  help  to  realize  himself.  Human  life  is  a 
conscious  tension  between  the  ideal  and  the  real,  and  life  is  measured  by 
the  quality  of  that  tension.  Man  gives  himself  lessons.  If  there  were  not 
a  subjective  school,  there  never  would  be  an  objective  one. 
Man's  whole  nature  is-  towards  self  realization,  not  self-prei^r- 
vation.  Man  grows  first  from  having  a  sense  of  bondage.  The 
lowest  form  of  slavery  is  to  be  unioonscious  of  your  servitude.  It  is  just 
here  that  the  good  of  the  inspiration  institute  oomes  in.  The  perpetual 
process  of  instruction  is  to  bring  the  pupil  to  a  sense  of  his  limitation, 
after  which  he  will  rise  to  his.  higher  nature.  As  he  removes  these  limi- 
tations, he  rises  to  the  joy  of  higher  liberty.  The  pleasure  of  school  life 
is  aB  index  of  its  genuine  quality.  When  a  boy  conquers  a  problem,  he 
has  a  sense  of  freedom  and  experiences  this  esthetic  joy.  There  should 
be  no  test  for  management  save  the  esthetic  test.  The  only  proper 
school  management  must  be  accompanied  by  the  esthetic  feeling  arising 
from  the  joy  of  self-oouitrol. 

Man  is  a  true  man  when  his  ideal  and  real  natures  are  in  per- 
fect harmony;  then  oomes  the  sense  of  beauty.  The  beautiful 
is  an  objective  attribute  as  well  as  a  subjective  feeling,  and 
there  is  no  i>oem  or  work  of  art  that  does  not  lift  some  form  of 
bondage  from  off  the  human  soul.  Release  from  bondage  of  every 
sort  gives  beauty.  Man  feels  the  beautiful  all  about  him.  Every- 
thing in  the  world  has  a  nature  akin  to  his  own.  The  oak  is 
a  comrade  in  arms  in  the  great  struggle  for  liberty.  There  is  a  back 
and  forth  process,  a  connection  all  the  time  between  the  inner  and 
outer  life.  When  man  attains  his  ideal,  he  reaches  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful.  Euphony  in  language  is  beautiful, — ^it  is  freedom  of 
sound;  and  Italian  a  is  the  most  beautiful  sound  in  the  language,  a  sound 
that  is  free.  Haarmony  in  rhetoric  is  a  sentence  freely  done  so  that  it 
may  be  ottered  with  an  unobstructed  rise  and  fall  of  the  breath.  The 
bicycle  is  attractive,  because  it  gives  a  sense  of  freedom  in  locomotive 
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energy.  The  free,  gliding,  swaying  movement  of  the  dance  gives  rt 
beaufty.  Whether  it  be  freedom  from  physical  or  spiritual  effort,  the 
thing  you  call  beautiful  is  so  because  you  feel  this  freedom.  But  bcwiuty 
is  inherent;  it  cannot  be  put  on.  Thei"e  is  a  difference  between  the  flush 
on  the  maiden's  cheek  that  comes  and  goes,  and  the  one  that  never  goes. 
The  Q-reek  knew  that  in  his  architecture  beauty  muet  be  intrinsic. 

Unity  of  life  is  another  word  for  the  beautiful,  yet  everything  beautiful 
does  not  expiress  a  community  of  life,  but  a  difference.  Bryant  reads  a 
lesson  to  man  in  the  flight  of  a  water-fowl.  Though  so  different,  both 
are  alike  in  ihaving  a  long  way  to  go  through  a  trackless  way;  but  the 
flight  of  the  one  is  certain,  w^^hile  the  other  is  full  of  misgiving.  Thus 
the  poet,  realizing  the  difference,  lived  for  a  moment  in  an  ideal  freedom 
at  the  thought  that  the  same  divine  guide  who  directed  the  tiny  bird 
would  lead  his  steps  aright. 

The  beautiful  depends  on  your  point  of  view.  The  whole  tragedy  of 
human  life  is  written  in  Niagara  Falls.  There  is  the  downward  plunge 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  mist  of  tears  spanned  by  the  rainbow  of  hope. 
The  art  of  living  consists  in  making  everything  useful  and  beautiful. 
We  have  no  right  to  have  anything  in  our  homes  that  might  not  have 
for  its  sole  purpose  to  speak  to  the  heart.  There's  a  way  to  do  everything 
BO  that  in  the  doing  is  the  reward.  It  is  the  kindergarten  idea  of  carry- 
ing the  spirit  of  play  over  into  the  work  of  life. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  school  course  but  what  must  have  the  esthetic 
idea  before  you're  done  with  it.  A  mountain  typifies  life,  for  like  a 
mountain  we  are  held  downward  and  yet  strive  upward.  The  student 
gets  the  mathematics  of  a  pyramid  when  he  translates  it  into  terms  of  his 
own  life.  Man's  life  is  mirrored  back  to  him  in  everything  he  touches, 
and  you  educate  a  pupil  in  proportion  as  you  teach  the  inflow  of  the 
spiritual  life  into  Ms  own.  Beauty  is  (jod  manifest  to  the  senses,  and 
we  should  prepare  the  pupil  for  an  influx  of  the  divine  life;  give  his 
mind  the  power  to  translate  the  beauty  of  all  things  about  him.  Open 
the  senses  of  the  child  to  a  knowledge  of  true  freedom,  for  "the  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God  and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork." 
So  may  everything  the  child  sees  and  everything  he  touches  become  a 
pillar  of  fire  to  lead  him  out  of  the  Egyptian  bondage  of  ignorance  into 
the  upper  air  of  spiritual  freedom. 

The  concluding  song  by  the  boys  was  "Hurrah  for  the  Flag." 
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PROGRAM. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  29. 
A.  M. 

Opening  Exercises. 

Music. 

Paper— "Nature  Study  in  the  Rural  Schools,"  Miss  Anna  A.  Shryver,  Ypsilanti. 

Music. 

Paper— "Remedy  for  the  Weakness  of  the  Small  Rural  School,"  Commissioner 

R.  D.  Bailey,  Gaylord. 

p.   M. 

Section   Meetings. 

.      EVENING. 

Reunions  of  M.  A.  C,  Olivet,  and  Normal  Alumni. 
Address— **The  Spirit  of  Study,"  President  Wm.  R.  Harper,  Chicago  University. 

TUESDAY,  8:30  A.  M. 

Owing  to  the  large  attendance  on  Monday  afternoon,  it  was  decided 
to  hold  the  next  morning's  session  at  the  First  Baptist  church,  and  the 
number  presenit  demonfitwited  the  wisdom  of  the  decision,  it  being  esti- 
maited  as  approximating  1,000. 

Rev.  Clarence  Swift  conducted  devotional  exercises,  in  his  reading  and 
prayer  following  the  line  of  thought  suggested  by  Dr.  Tompkins'  lecture 
regarding  the  story  told  us  by  the  works  of  nature.  Prof.  Harriman  of 
the  Lan&ing  schools  sang,  "I  Heard  a  Song";  and  the  storm  of  applause 
it  elicited  was  quieted  by  the  bit  of  song  philosophy,  "That's  the  Way 
of  Hhe  World." 

President  Hoyt  read  a  cordial  invitation  from  Supt.  St.  John  for  the 
teachers  to  visit  the  Industrial  School  at  any  convenient  time,  and  the 
following  committees  were  appointed: 

Commiittee  on  Resolutions — Supt.  W.  G.  Cobum,  Commissioner  A. 
Hamlin  Smitli,  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Priuicipal  E.  P.  Bradley,  Supt.  E.  C. 
Thompeon. 

Committee  on  Nominations — Commissioner  C.  E.  Palmerlee,  Commis- 
sioner A.  N.  Demoray,  Lucy  A.  Sloan,  Dr.  D.  E.  Smith,  Supt.  E.  J. 
QuackenboB. 

NATURE  STUDY  IN  THE  IIUKAL  SCHOOL. 

anna  a.  schryver,  ypsilanti. 

Mr.  President,  School  Commissioners,  and  Fellow  Teachers: — 
In  addressing  you  today  upon  the  subject  of  nature  study,  a  subject  in 
which  I  have  the  greatest  interest,  and  upon  which  I  may  feel  too 
intensely,  I  have  tried  to  stand  behind  an  assemblage  of  leaders  w^hom 
you  already  love  and  heed. 
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It  16  a  great  mistake  to  think  of  nature  study  as  a  new  thing.  Th^ 
study  of  nature  is  as  old  as  man.  Nature  has  ever  found  a  lover  in  the 
poet,  a  enhjeet  in  the  artist.  She  has  been  tihe  medium  of  inspiiration 
to  the 'prophet  and  the  source  of  law  to  the  truth-seeker.  It  has  ever 
been,  ^'Through  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 

Our  greatest  teachers  have  always  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  the  whole  universe.  Even  the  growth  of  a  mustard  seed  was 
worthy  the  attention  of  Jesus.  Aristotle  wrote  the  first  natural  history* 
He  was  led  to  believe  in  a  complete  gradation  in  nature,  a  progressive 
developmenjt  corresponding  with  the  progressive  life  of  the  soul.  Oome- 
nius  asked,  ''Why  in  place  of  dead  books  should  we  not  open  the  living 
book  of  nature?"  Rosseau  gave  us  "Emile;*'  Spencer  stopped  to  write 
"Edn-cation." 

It  is  noit  a  thing  which  can  be  isolated.  It  is  simply  man's  first  steps 
towards  finding  out  the  unity  and  relation  in  this  great  whole  of  which 
be  is  part.  It  is  the  A  B  C  of  man's  course  in  living.  Man  is  both  90ul 
and  body.  He  must  ever  seek  all  the  manifestations  of  spirit,  as  found 
in  nature,  as  expressed  in  literature,  as  evolved  in  history,  and  as  devel- 
oped in  himself.  Sooner  or  later  he  will  discover  the  source  of  all  truth 
and  gain  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  within  him. 

Who  shall  study  nature?  Everybody.  What  shall  we  study?  The 
whole.  How  shall  we  study?  Reverently.  Where  shall  we  study? 
Everywhere.    When  shall  we  study?    Now. 

"No  eye  could  be  too  sound 

To  ohserve  a  world  so  vast; 

No  patience  too  profound 

To  sort  what's  here  amassed. 
How  man  may  here  best  live,  no  care  too  great  to  explore. 
The  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof  are  ours.  Let  us  take  full  i>088esBi(Hi. 

Earth's  crammed  with  heaven, 

And  every  common  bush  afire  with  Grod; 

But  only  he  who  sees  takes  off  his  shoes." 

Even  the  plain  road  has  its  lesson.  Now  for  us  the  sun  shines,  the 
wind  blows,  the  rain  falls,  the  birds  sing,  the  crickets  chirp,  the  brook 
murmurs,  the  flowers  bloom,  the  grass  grows,  the  trees  clap  their  hands, 
and  the  dhildren  shout,  "I'm  glad  I'm  alive!" 

The  study  of  nature  has  played  no  mean  part  in  the  grand  achieve- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century.  Faradays  have  experimented  and  dis- 
covered; Darwins  have  observed  and  reflected;  Pasteurs  have  patiently 
labored  and  conquered;  Tyndalls  have  lectured;  Kingsleys  preached, 
Huzleys  discussed,  Agassizs  taught.  Our  civilization  is  affected,  our 
thought  dhanged.  Steadily  the  interest  in  nature  has  grown.  We  have 
science  on  every  hand,  in  every  form.  There  is  no  end  of  science  maga- 
zines, science  columns  in  our  papers,  science  sermons  from  the  pulpit; 
science  books  of  all  kinds,  technical  and  popular,  some  written  by 
authorities,  some  made  for  money. 

Universities  and  colleges  have  changed  from  seats  of  learning  to 
laboratories  of  investigation  where  one  comes  face  to  face  with  truth. 
Even  our  high  schools  hold  their  breath  long  enough  in  their  Latin  race 
to  take  fourteen  weeks'  courses  in  text-book  science.  Back  in  '71  Dr. 
Harris  discussed  the  need  of  natural  science  in  all  the  schools  and  out- 
lined a  course  of  instruction  for  the  first  eight  grades.    This  science  wave 
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has  reached  even  the  infant  work-bench  of  today — the  kindergarten* 
What  are  we  doing  with  that  dear  little  play-world,  that  child-garden 
which  Froebel  gave  us?  Prof.  Campbell  in  September  Science  writes : — 
"As  a  psychologist  interested  in  the  development  of*  the  child,  its  senses 
and  movements,  I  wish  to  urge  that  scientific  education  begin  with  the 
kindergarten.  There  are  but  few  things  more  pathetic  than  the 
ignorant  zeal  of  the  average  kindergarten  teacher.  I  have  recently 
examined  the  catalog  of  materials  and  find  it  simply  abominable.  Nearly 
everything  seems  especially  devised  to  injure  the  eyesight  and  the  nerv- 
ous system  of  the  child. 

The  young  child  should  be  taught  to  concentrate  the  attention,  to 
observe  accurately,  and  to  make  easy  movements  not  requiring  nice 
adjustments.  The  best  thdmg  he  can  do  is  to  learn  to  classify  things 
by  their  resemblances,  to  watch  plants  grow,  to  take  care  of  animals,  to 
learn  the  geography  of  the  school  house,  to  use  tools,  to  weigh  and 
measure  on  a  large  scale.  These  are  the  beginnings  of  science  and  are 
the  best  subjects  for  the  kindergarten." 

In  the  mass  of  written  material  on  nature  study  which  we  meet  today 
ui  the  form  of  papers,  lessons,  and  outlines,  the  authors  seem  to  have  in 
mind  the  need  of  the  city  children.  Now,  this  is  all  very  well,  for  their 
need  is  great  and  cannot  be  deplored  too  deeply.  But  probably  half  of  the 
children  of  the  land  are  not  in  city  schools.  Do  they  need  to  study 
nature?  They  live  in  the  midst  of  sky  and  air,  woods  and  brook,  garden 
and  orchard.  Yes,  they  may  have  fresh  air  to  breathe,  room  to  run  and 
good  food  to  eat;  but  even  the  cattle  may  have  all  these.  For  the  very 
reason  tjiat  nature  is  common-place  it  is  neglected.  Many  are  "blind  to 
the  beaut  V  evervwhere  revealed." 

I  fear  that  the  "Bare-foot  Boys"  are  nearly  as  rare  as  the  Whittiers. 
Ah,  but  Whittiers  are  bom;  yes,  but  still  they  must  be  developed,  not 
stunted. 

Where  is  the  environment  of  the  child;  how  is  interest  continued;  who 
gives  his  first  lessons;  what  are  the  conditions  of  attention;  how  does  he 
get  his  ideals?" 

Every  time  I  pass  a  country  school-house  I  think  of  the  opportunities 
and  possibilities  there  afforded,  and  wonder  if  there  is  within  a  Oertrude 
and  her  children.  Surely,  the  rural  school  and  its  district  offer  quite  as 
interesting  and  important  problems  as  those  of  any  other  educational 
field. 

The  school  is  a  little  world;  everything  is  related,  everything  is  worthy 
of  attention;  each  is  necessary  to  the  whole.  The  school  yard  becomes 
a  garden  and  laboratory  as  well  as  a  play-ground.  There  is  a  pile  of  sand 
for  the  little  ones,  a  heap  of  stones  which  will  soon  have  one  of  every  kind 
in  the  district,  a  row  of  trees  along  the  road,  a  flower-bed  all  around  the 
house.  In  it  we  find  all  our  old  favorites;  ferns  and  jack-in-the-pulpits 
on  the  north  side,  violets  on  the  east,  golden  rod  and  weeds  on  the  west, 
corn  and  onions, peas  and  beans,  and  other  types  on  the  south.  The  school- 
room has  seedlings  in  the  windows;  spider's  webs  undisturbed  on  the 
sash;  fish,  snails,  and  tadpoles  living  in  a  glass  dish  with  water  weeds; 
and  turtle,  cray-fish,  and  mussels  living  in  a  pan  filled  with  sand  and 
water.  In  the  comer  are  shelves  filled  with  minerals,  rocks,  weeds,  and 
seeds.    Large  winter  bouquets  of  twigs,  dried  plants,  and  stuffed  birds 
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decorate  the  top.  Pets  are  entertained,  and  they  say  in  the  spring  a  hive 
of  bees  will  be  plac«?d  in  one  of  the  windows  and  ajtt  ant-hill  brought  in 
and  placed  under  glass.  Even  the  scuttle  of  coal,  the  pile  of  wood,  and 
bucket  of  water,  are  subjects  of  study.  The  teacher  daily  receives  pres- 
ents gathered  from  marsh  and  wood,  or  taken  from  garret  and  cellar. 
Surely  the  teacher  needs  courage  to  say,  **I  don't  know."  In  the  entry  a 
work-bench  has  been  placed,  and  on  the  teacher's  desk  are  queer  combi- 
nations of  blocks,  bottles,  and  tubing.  There  are  school-made  book- 
shelves filled  with  reports  from  Washington,  containing  information  on 
weather,  soils,  trees,  insects,  edible  mushrooms,  and  almost  everything 
Old  readers  rescued  from  the  past  for  present  use.  There  are  also  many 
new  books.  We  recognize  Jane  NewelPs  helpful  little  volumes,  Willis' 
Practical  Flora,  Needham's  Zoology,  Murche's  Object  Lesson,  and  many 
others.  There  are  pictures  everywhere,  even  in  a  scrap  book.  Yes,  we 
need  them  all.  Through  the  poet  or  the  artist  we  may  be  led  to  his  point 
of  view. 

In  one  of  my  walks  one  day  I  stopped  to  examine  the  ferns  growing 
on  an  old  stump  in  front  of  a  little  cottage  near  the  woods.  An  old  lady 
came  out  and  spoke  to  me.  ^*So  you  are  taken  with  that  stump,  too? 
Well,  I  was  going  to  have  it  cleared  away,  but  the  other  day  when  1 
came  from  town  here  were  two  young  ladies  painting  this  very  stump." 
And  she  added,  "It  was  a  right  pretty  picture." 

First,  the  work  should  correlate  with  the  appreciative  living  of  the 

day. 

"One  moment  now  may  ^ve  us  more 

Than  fifty  years  of  reason, 
Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore  ' 

The  spirit  of  the  season." 

The  t(»acher  and  his  pupils  find  the  sun  to  be  the  source  of  heat  and 
light.  They  note  the  change  of  season,  record  the  weather  dally,  map 
out  the  courses  of  the  winds.  All  these  they  discover  as  causes  for 
changes  in  plant  and  animal  life.  They  walk  out  together  and  drink  in 
the  fresh  air;  feel  the  beauty  of  the  whole  landscape, — water,  earth  and 
air;  see  the  clouds  and  sunset;  trace  the  horizon,  picking  out  the  familiar 
objects;  notice  the  harmony  of  color  and  try  to  express  all.  It  is  not 
enough  to  feel,  to  see,  to  hear;  we  must  make  all  a  part  of  ourselves 
through  expression.  Emerson  says,  "Man  is  only  half  himself,  the  other 
half  is  his  expression."     Draw,  model,  tell,  write. 

In  selecting  the  plants  or  animals  for  study,  let  them  be  common  and 
typical  of  important  groups.  Take  the  child  to  the  type  in  its  habitat 
and  note  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  and  its  environment.  Collect 
wholes  01'  the  largest  parts  practicable  for  future  work  in  the  school-room. 
Take  great  pains  not  to  injure  the  plants  or  animals.  Always  collect  in 
such  a  sparing  way  that  the  species  will  not  be  exterminated.  Attempt 
to  have  the  best  specimens  live  and  thrive  indoors.  Study  the  type  as  a 
living  being,  whether  it  be  plant  or  animal.  Observe  relation  to  environ- 
ment. Discover  interdei)endence  and,  I  need  not  add,  note  the  practical 
use  to  man.  Observe  growth,  change,  function,  and  trace  each  to  its 
cause  and  associate  with  organ.  Patiently  gain  the  whole  life  history. 
In  so  far  as  you  master  the  type,  you  are  able  to  interpret  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  group.     State  no  facts  until  each  pupil  has  discovered  all 
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that  he  can.  Be  untiring  in  careful  observation,  slow  to  generalize^ 
ready  to  relate  causes  and  effects,  willing  to  recognize  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  and  at  last  fit  each  in  its  niche  ia  the  temple  of  the  world. 

When  biological  law  is  discovered,  apply  it  to  all  known  types,  espec- 
ially to  the  highest — man.  Of  all  moral  teaching  this  is  the  most  effect- 
ive. The  study  of  physiology  can  be  little  more  than  verbal  memory  of 
facts  from  unquestioned  authority,  unless  it  be  made  a  part  of  compara- 
tive biology.  The  fuller  the  appreciation  of  all  life  and  its  necessary 
conditions,  the  more  intelligently  can  we  oare  for  the  temple  of  the  soul. 
This  is  the  best  temperance  instruction.  Better  than  drawing  serpents 
in  cups  on  the  board,  |*elating  stories  of  the  boy  who  became  a  drunkard, 
or  tacking  of  stimulant  and  narcotic  paragraphs  at  the  end  of  every 
chapter. 

When  animals  and  plants  cannot  be  procured,  soil,  minerals,  and  rocks 
can  be  carefully  studied.  Prof.  Winchell,  in  that  valuable  little  induct- 
ive manual,  ^'Geological  Excursionfi,"  says:  ''Such  life^long  ignorance 
of  geology  is  quite  as  unnecessary  as  deplorable.  The  elements  of  the 
science  are  not  a  body  of  principles  difficult  to  master,  nor  encumbered 
with  a  greater  number  of  scientific  terms  than  the  science  of  botany.  The 
data  of  geology  lie  all  about  us  and  are  the  most  obtrusive  and  notice- 
able of  all  the  objects  which  we  daily  enoounfer.  Stones  and  rocks  never 
fail  to  waken  the  curiosity  of  the  boy  or  girl ;  and  there  are  few  children 
who  have  not  made  collections  of  stones,  distinguishing  their  varieties 
by  precisely  the  same  characters  as  the  naost  expert  student.  Usually 
it  seems  a  dictate  of  the  educational  philosophy  to  take  a  hint  from  these 
childish,  predispositions  and  aptitudes,  and  sibape  the  child's  education 
with  some  regard  to  what  he  seems  peculiarly  fitted  to  study," 

In  concluding  the  study  of  nature  the  same  principles  of  teaching 
should  be  followed  which  are  found  to  be  fundamental  in  pedagogy.  The 
child  and  his  natural  development  must  be  in  a  measure  our  guide. 
Prof.  Donalson  has  given  us  much  concerning  the  growth  of  the  brain* 

Mr.  Hallock,  in  his  recent  book,  "The  Education  of  the  Central  Nervous 
System,"  has  shown  how  important  early  training  is  and  how  dependent 
the  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  child  is  upon  his  contact  with 
nature. 

I  must  tell  you  of  one  way  that  they  make  money  to  buy  what  cannot 
be  afforded.  Through  the  whMe  year,  vacations  and  all,  teacher  and 
pupils  keep  in  view  *^The  Christmas  Saley  Every  now  and  then  some- 
thing is  added  to  the  store,  all  home-made  or  school-made.  There  are 
embroidered  mats,  willow  baskets,  birch  bark  letter  paper  and  envelopes, 
souvenir  books  of  the  choicest  wild  flowers,  decorated  quotation  books  of 
the  dearest  thoughts,  calendars  of  all  kinds;  those  of  four  pages  with 
designs  for  the  seasons;  those  of  twelve  pages  showing  the  holidays  of 
the  months ;  and  a  perpetual  one  vnth  case  of  cards  full  of  poet's  thoughts 
for  all  kinds  of  days;  and  partitioned  boxes  filled  with  rocks  and  minerals 
found  in  the  locality.    All  these  are  here  and  many  more  will  come. 

How  is  so  much  accomplished?  The  watchword  is  co-operation;  each 
for  all  and  all  for  each.  The  whole  neighborhood  is  awake;  a  debating 
clnb  flourishes  in  which  science  topics  are  discussed  as  well  as  politics. 
The  boys  and  girls  keep  up  an  "Agassiz  Chapter."  The  teacher  has 
formed  a  Mother's  Club  where  child-study  is  the  theme.    But,  mothers 
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and  teaohiers,  it  is  quite  possible  that,  while  you  are  studying  this  inter- 
esting stage  in  the  development  of  the  highest  type,  the  child  is  making 
equally  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  the  later  stage — the  man. 

Eeading  is  good  in  its  place,  but  it  alone  can  do  little  for  any  of  us  and 
much  less  for  the  child.  Beading  cannot  make  us  lovers  and  interpreters 
of  nature  any  more  than  it  can  make  musicians  or  artists.  What  we  need 
is  to  have  nature  out  of  doors,  nature  indoors.  Make  discoveries,  your 
own  discovery;  teach  your  discovery. 

The  ignorance  of  the  teacher  is  often  urged  aa  an  excuse  for  the 
absence  of  nature  study.  Is  it  not  the  greatest  argument  for  it?  Presi- 
dent Jordan  remarks,  "A  growing  man  incites,  but  not  even  mould  will 
grow  on  a  fossil."  Di*.  Hall  has  sadd  *'Those  who  have  cap«acities  for 
growth,  feel  miracles  and  later  know  nature."  Spencer  says,  "To  pursue 
the  true  course  is  simply  to  guide  the  intellect  to  its  appropriate  food  and 
to  habituate  the  mind  from  the  beginning  to  that  practice  of  self-help 
which  it  must  ultimately  follow."  Of  course  the  better  a  general  knows 
the  country,  the  better  he  can  lead  his  army;  but  if  he  knows  not  the 
country,  still  the  army  must  be  led.  There  are  general  notions  of  environ- 
ment to  be  gained,  general  topics  to  be  studied,  general  principles  to  be 
followed,  which  should  form  a  basis  for  all  the  work  of  the  teacher  and 
his  pupils. 

If  the  teacher  knows  nothing  of  the  subject,  let  him  begin  by  making 
one-of-a-kind  collection.  In  securing  fossils  be  sure  to  get  enough  of  the 
bed-iXK5k  to  tell  the  whole  »tory,  mould  as  well  as  cast.  Note  locality 
and  position,  and  label  the  specimens,  stating  all  you  know;  some  day 
you  will  need  it.  Try  to  learn  the  layers  of  the  earth's  crust  exposed  in 
your  section.  Make  excursions  to  all  the  railroad  cuts,  new  cellars,  and 
wells.  Perhaps  your  river  banks  can  give  you  the  key  to  the  foruiition. 
"Nature  will  be  reported;  all  things  are  engaged  in  writing  its  tiistory," 
says  Hugh  Miller. 

Study  the  effect  of  running  water  on  the  surface.  Every  heavy  rain 
will  show  you  how  nature  carries  and  sorts  material.  Study  water  in 
all  its  forms;  the  steam  and  vapor  from  your  tea  kettle  and  the  pan  of 
water  left  standing  in  the  sun;  the  fog,,  cloud,  rain,  and  hail;  the  frost 
on  the  window  pane,  hoar  frost,  and  snow;  the  scum  of  ice  floating  in  the 
glass  pitcher;  the  bottle  of  water  corked  and  left  out  doors  to  freeze;  the 
patches  of  ice  on  the  walks  and  the  outside  window  sills.  Every  day  is 
full  of  natural  phenomena,  and  we  should  never  cease  asking  "Why?'' 

All  this  general  work  is  good,  but  we  must  have  some  intensive,  sys- 
tematic work.  Out-of-school  work  is  well  enough,  but  the  w^ork  must 
have  a  place  in  the  school  program,  something  more  tlian  the  morning 
talk  and  the  Friday  afternoon  exercises.  The  time  will  not  be  lost. 
The  child  will  be  forming  concepts  for  his  geography  lesson,  gaining 
ideas  for  his  language  work,  learing  the  terms  for  his  reading,  handling 
material  for  his  number  work. 

All  this  may  seem  very  strange  for  part  of  the  school  program,  to  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  But  education  is 
more  than  the  mastery  of  ways  of  doing  things.  It  is  more  than  making 
a  machine  of  one's  self,  that  bread  and  butter  may  not  be  wanting.  It  is 
such  living  as  results  in  the  growth  of  the  spirit  toward  perfection.  It 
begins  in  the  cradle  and   ends — we   know   not   where.     Do   our   civili- 
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zatlon  and  educational  systems  offer  the  best  oonditions  for  perfection? 
The  child  is  ushered  into  a  world  of  getting  and  spending. 

"This  is  ever  tlie  dolorous  tune; 
Gold,  gold!  ever  more  gold, 
Bright,  red  gold  for  dearie." 

No  wonder  that  Woodsworth's  heart  was  grieved  to  think,  "What 
man  had  made  of  man?" 

The  champions  in  the  field  have  brought  forward  no  end  of  pleas  for 
the  80  called  "Nature  Study."  In  fact,  all  that  haa  been  claimed  for 
education  as  a  whole.  Prof.  Jackman  says  in  his  "Nature  Study  for  the 
Common  Schools:" 

'Natural  science  affords  the  earliest  and  the  only  direct  means  of 
introducing  the  child  to  his  early  habitation.  The  life,  health,  and  hap- 
piness of  the  individual  is  dependent  upon  the  knowledge  and  upon  the 
understanding  that  he  has  of  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
himself." 

If  time  permitted,  I  should  like  to  take  up  the  pleas  offered  by  Prof, 
McMurry  in  his  valuable  little  teachers'  manual,  "Special  Method  in 
Science";  those  of  Prof.  Scott  in  his  "Outline  of  Nature  Study";  and 
many  others  from  our  leading  teachers'  training  schools.  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  are  all  implied  and  find  their  warrant  in  the  truth  that  nature 
study  of  the  right  kind  with  the  related  work  will  so  develop  the  indi- 
vidual and  give  him  such  an  attitude  of  mind  that  he  will  become  an 
independent,  appreciative  liver. 

Teachers,  let  us  live  that  there  be  higher  ideals,  that  there  be  fewer 
"delving,  eyeless  moles."  Train  the  child  to  be  a  machine  when  he  must 
be.  Develop  a  sound  body,  the  servant  of  a  sound  mind.  Work  to 
create  an  atmosphere  that  shall  lead  to  a  habit  of  humble,  joyous,  rev- 
erent living.     Strive  to  send  pupils  forth  with  the  song : 

"This  world's  no  blot  for  us. 
Nor  blank;  it  means  intensely  and  means  good. 

To  find  its  meaning  is  my  meat  and  drink." 


DISCUSSION. 


Opened  by  Comhr.  A.  N.  Demoray,  Edmore: 

I  heartily  indorse  most  of  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the  paper.  First,  that  the 
rural  school  is  admirably  situated  for  the  study  of  nature;  second,  that  at  the 
present  time  it  seems  we  should  give  it  a  place  upon  the  course  at  least  once  a 
week.  The  thoughts  farther  expressed  in  the  paper,  that  we  should  study  plant  life, 
that  we  should  study  animal  life,  that  we  should  know  enough  of  geology  at  least  to 
show  the  child  that  the  soil  comes  from  the  rock,— seem  somewhat  impractical  when 
It  Is  remembered  that  the  average  teacher  is  not  a  Darwin  nor  a  Huxley.  Few 
teachers  in  any  of  the  counties  can  lead  children  into  nature  study,  for  up  to  two 
years  ago  few  of  our  country  teachers  knew  anything  of  botany,  few  of  them  had 
any  idea  of  insect  life.  This  condition,  to  a  great  extent,  is  with  us  today;  and  before 
we  can  carry  out  the  thought  expressed  in  this  paper,  we  must  have  a  few  more  nor- 
mal schools  and  a  few  better  teachers  in  our  graded  schools. 

There  was  one  other  thought  in  the  paper  to  which  I  take  slight  exceptions.  It 
was  this,— the  better  a  general  understands  the  lay  of  a  country,  the  better  he  can 
lead  the  army;  but  the  army  is  there  and  must  be  led.  Our  army  is  now  in  the  field. 
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and  the  general  that  understands  the  lay  of  the  country  and  can  take  these  children 
out  Into  the  fields  In  all  their  beauty  and  open  their  minds  to  all  these  teachings,  is 
indeed  a  general;  but  woe  to  that  man  or  woman  who,  in  ignorance,  shall  lead  these 
children  out  and  misdirect  the  talents  God  has  given  them.  No  teacher  can  teach 
that  which  he  does  not  understand.  There  are  many  grand  books  to  help  us  on 
these  subjects,  but  few  of  our  rural  teachers  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
contents;  still,  though  we  cannot  do  all  the  scientific  work  suggested  in  this  paper* 
we  can  at  least  bring  the  plants  into  our  school  grounds  where  the  pupils  can  learn 
to  observe  their  growth  and  habits,  the  soil  in  which  they  best  thrive.  In  thus  mak- 
ing the  grounds  a  garden  as  well  as  a  play  ground,  we  will  be  giving  the  ehildreii 
thoughts  that  will  make  them  better.  Herein  can  the  teacher  do  a  great  amount  of 
good  in  the  country  schools.  But  as  for  insect  life,  we  can  have  but  little  of  It.  Of 
course  we  can  study  the  cocoons  of  a  great  number  of  insects;  but  I  find  that  in  a 
great  majority  of  the  cases  where  this  Is  attempted,  it  is  merely  for  amusement. 
Not  long  ago  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  collection  of  these  cocoons  in  a  school  whlcSi 
I  visited;  and,  upon  asking  the  teacher  concerning  it,  I  was  informed  that  the  chil- 
dren brought  them  out  of  curiosity.  Now  it  Is  a  question  with  me  if,  when  a  child 
comes  to  the  teacher  all  alive  with  curiosity  and  the  teacher  is  not  able  to  satisfy 
him,  there  is  not  a  danger  at  that  point  of  killing  the  curiosity  of  the  child. 

The  study  of  geology  is  just  a  scare  to  the  country  teacher;  she  cannot  do  a  thin^ 
with  it.  We  must  depend  upon  the  graded  schools  and  normals  to  give  us  an  army 
of  teachers  that  may  put  in  practice  the  thought  expressed  In  the  paper  just  read.  I 
hope,  however^  that  this  subject  may  be  agitated  until  it  is  seen  clearly  that  it  is 
necessary  to  study  nature  in  the  country  schools,  for  no  schools  are  better  situated 
for  this  study. 

We  have  also  another  element  to  fight,  and  that  is  the  father  and  mother.  The 
usual  father  will  say,— *'My  boy  must  study  that  book.  I  want  none  of  that  balder- 
dash In  the  school  room."  If  the  commissioners  will  organize  Mothers*  Meetings, 
you  can  kill  out  that  sentiment  through  the  avenue  of  the  mothers.  If  you  can  get 
them  with  you,  the  old  farmers  may  talk;  but  it  won't  amount  to  much.  We  have 
these  Mothers*  Meetings  in  our  county,  and  they  are  a  great  help  in  creating  an 
educational  sentiment. 

CoMMR.  F.  Stillson,  Fremont: 

Must  we  necessarily  wait  until  the  normal  schools  or  the  graded  schools  furnish 
us  that  army  of  teachers?  Cannot  there  be  something  done  in  this  association  that 
win  give  us  an  outline  or  plan  for  nature  work  in  our  rural  schools?  In  my  county 
it  is  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Demoray*s.  In  our  institute  last  year  we  had  a  great  many 
object  lessons.  I  took  the  lead  in  showing  teachers  simple  experiments  for  countiy 
schools,  but  I  find  that  this  has  not  produced  very  good  results.  The  teachers  seem 
unable  or  too  indifferent  to  take  hold  of  this  work.  I  have  seen  only  one  attempt  at 
reproduction,  and  that  was  an  experiment  in  chemistry  in  which  I  am  afraid  there 
were  many  mistakes  made.  I  fear  that  this  work  in  the  hands  of  Inexperienced 
teachers  will  not  leave  the  right  impression  upon  the  child.  It  seems  to  me  there 
might  be  some  plan  adopted  whereby  we  could  make  greater  strides  and  reach  this 
nature  work  sooner  In  our  country  schools.  Of  course  we  have  the  love  of  tlie 
Almighty  dollar  confronting  us  each  moment.  The  fathers,  and  many  of  the 
mothers,  fall  to  see  that  tliere  is  much  that  is  more  desirable  than  the  dollar.  We 
need  teachers  who  can  interest  the  fathers  and  mothers,  but  to  do  this  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  teachers  need  to  have  received  normal  instruction. 

SuPT.  F.  D.  Smith,  Greenville: 

It  seems  to  me  we  do  not  need  to  wait  until  the  normal  schools  and  the  hl^h 
schools  shall  give  us  better  teachers.  I  am  certain  that  some  of  the  very  best  work 
in  nature  study  is  being  done  today  by  teachers  who  have  not  had  this  equipment. 
If  they  have  a  love  for  nature,  I  believe  that,  though  they  at  present  may  know 
very  little  scientifically,  they  can  lead  the  child  to  look  up  through  nature  to  nature's 
God,— lead  him  to  a  loving  appreciation  of  the  great  universe.  I  remember  going  out 
with  some  boys  who  had  never  seen  a  tulip  in  blossom.  These  boys  went  Into 
ecstasies  over  the  blossoms,  tore  them  to  pieces,  and  enjoyed  the  study  of  them 
quite  as  much  as  they  would  had  they  known  the  scientific  name.  Any  teacher  is 
supposed  to  have  brains  enough  to  avoid  teaching  things  that  are  not  true.  Doabt- 
less  the  more  scientific  knowledge  the  teacher  has,  the  better  the  work  will  be  done. 
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Every  teacher  should  know  how  to  ally  this  nature  study  with  literature,  and  lead 
the  child  thereby  to  appreciate  what  the  great  artists*  thoughts  have  done  for  ub. 

I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  take  issue  with  our  friend  Demoray.  .We  do  not  need  to 
wait.  The  country  school  is  the  place  for  this  work;  and  in  many  a  little  one-horse 
school  among  the  pine  stumps  of  Kent  county  excellent  nature  study  work  is  bein^ 
done.  What  we  want  Is  inspiration. 

Ck>MMB.  A.  Hamlin  Smith,  Grand  Rapids: 

I  am  inclined,  with  my  brother  Smith,  to  take  issue  with  Commr.  Demoray.  The 
mral  teacher  has  the  two  essentials  for  the  teaching  of  nature;  she  has  the  child, 
and  she  has  the  nature  all  about  her.  The  boy,  at  least  the  averge  boy,  is  a  bom 
naturalist;  and,  as  Brother  Smith  says,  many  most  excellent  results  have  been 
reached  by  teachers  who  have  had  no  previous  preparation,  but  have  inspiration. 

OoMMB.  Dbmobay: 

I  want  to  say  that  we  have  in  our  county  several  teachers  that  are  doing  good 
work  in  nature  study;  but  most  of  these  teachers  have  been  at  summer  normals, 
over  to  Alma  College  to  their  summer  school,  or  to  the  summer  school  which  my 
friend  from  Kent  holds  each  summer. 

P.  D.  Smith: 

They  did  not  get  scienoe  there;  they  simply  got  inspiration,— a  desire  to  do  this 
work.  It  is  not  possible  for  three- weeks'  normal  school  students  to  get  a  great 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge. 

A.  HA3fi.ii7  Smith: 

Our  inspiration  was  born  in  three  days,  and  Miss  Harris  was  the  lady  who 
••bomed"  it. 

Db.  B.  a.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor: 

There  are  two  or  three  things  that  I  feel  moved  to  say  in  relation  to  this  subject 
I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  nature  of  nature  study;  that  is  not  the  subject  of  Imme- 
diate discussion.  I  shall  assume  that  we  all  underatand  that  our  education,  our 
mental  growth,  begins  with  the  establishment  of  points  of  contact  between  our  own 
minds  and  the  several  orders  of  facts  that  are  about  us  in  the  world.  The  first  of 
these  points  of  contact  are  points  that  lie  in  the  realm  of  nature.  About  the  same 
time  points  of  contact  are  established  between  our  minds  and  the  social  world;  later 
between  our  minds  and  our  minds,  and  we  become  introspective.  This  statement 
covers  the  whole  ground.  Minds  are  developed,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term, 
through  study  of  subject  matter  that  is  systematic,  well  ordered,  organized. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  certain  educational  value  attending  haphazard  observation, 
haphazard  attention  to  the  subject;  but  I  wish  to  ask,  if  you  please,  what  the  sub- 
jects are  out  of  which,  in  the  schools,  we  are  now  getting  the  largest  amount  of 
educational  value?  What  are  the  subjects  that  do  most  for  the  pupils  in  the  high 
schools,  not  speaking  of  the  grades  below  or  certain  arts  of  the  elementary  schools, 
such  things  as  penmanship,  drawing,  and  arithmetic?  These  are  not  studies 
proper;  they  are  simply  tools  with  which  we  teach  our  pupils  to  become  familiar, 
that  they  may  use  them  in  the  commerce  of  life.  What  then,  are,  the  subjects  out 
of  which  we  get  most  developing  power  in  the  high  schools  and  the  upper  grades  of 
the  grammar  schools?  Do  we  not  get  most  out  of  those  subjects  that  have  been 
best  organized,  best  systematized?  It  is  by  systematic  observation,  it  is  by  the 
study  of  things  in  their  relations,  by  giving  attention  to  those  connections  that  have 
been  established  in  the  worlds  of  nature  and  mankind  that  the  mind  is  developed.  I 
suppose  there  would  be  no  dissension  from  this  proposition.  There  are  some  things 
with  regard  to  whch  a  good  deal  of  inspiration  can  be  aroused,  and  yet  the  work 
Is  without  method.  Although  observation  in  such  case  has  a  certain  value,  we  do 
not  get  the  invigorating  influences  that  the  scliool  needs  out  of  such  work. 

I  return  to  the  question  asked  before:  What  are  the  subjects  out  of  which  we 
have  hitherto  obtained  the  best  results  in  the  high  school?  Latin,  mathematics, 
and  physics.  This  is  not  necessarily  because  there  is  more  educational  value  in 
these  subjects  than  others,  but  because  they  have  been  reduced  to  pedagogical  form. 
Teachers  know  how  to  handle  them  as  they  have  not  learned  to  handle  other  sub- 
jects. The  same  educational  value  is  not  obtained  from  German  as  from  Ivatin,  or 
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from  the  sciences  as  from  physics,  not  because  there  may  not  be  equal  educational 
Tahie  there,  but  because  it  has  not  been  put  In  pedagogical  form.  ,  . 

I  agree  with  much  that  has  been  said  In  regai-d  to  literature  and  nature  study; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  likely  to  obtain  the  best  educational  results  until 
something  more  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  systematizing  instruction,— In  the  way 
of  bringing  the  matter  into  pedagogical  form.  Much  has  been  said  here  about 
inspiration  and  zeal.  I  am  no  enemy  to  inspiration  and  zeal,  but  a  friend;  yet  I 
remember  that  there  was  a  man  in  ancient  times  who  did  a  great  deal  of  harm,  not 
because  he  was  laclcing  in  zeal,  but  l>ecause  his  zeal  vraa  not  according  to 
knowledge. 

President  Akgell  was  called  upon  and  said: 

I  have  not  enough  to  say  to  pay  to  climb  the  stairs.  I  came  here  to  learn;  and  I 
wish  to  say  frankly  that,  if  you  were  to  see  the  rural  school  in  which  I  was  trained, 
you  would  be  very  sure  I  have  little  to  report  that  would  be  of  any  value  to  this 
audience.  The  schools  that  I  attended  were  of  such  primitive  order  that  the  ques- 
tions which  have  come  up  here  were  never  even  thought  of.  I  suppose  from  what 
has  been  said  here  and  from  what  I  know,  that  we  need  all  the  help  we  can  press 
Into  service  in  bringing  the  rural  schools  to  the  point  where  they  can  be  of  real  ser- 
vice in  the  teaching  of  nature  study.  Though  I  never  had  a  teacher  in  the  rural 
school  who  mentioned  or  knew  anything  about  this  subject  before  us  today,  I  do 
remember  that  in  the  physician  of  the  village  we  had  the  scientific  man,  the  insplrer 
of  all  us  boys  In  the  neighborhood,  who  not  only  had  to  take  his  medicine,  but  who 
were  compensated  and  consoled  by  the  inspiration  he  gave  us  in  respect  to  the  study 
of  the  plants  which  he  gathered  from  which  to  make  these  nauseous  doses.  We  need 
the  help  of  all  the  men  scattered  through  the  country,  and  the  physician  is  most  apt 
to  have  scientific  training.  If  my  friend  PattengiU  will  get  after  the  country  doc- 
tors as  he  has  got  after  the  rest  of  us,  they  w:ill  be  pressed  into  the  service. 

There  is  no  subject  so  important  just  now  as  this  subject,  no  topic  of  such  primary 
importance  to  us  as  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  rural  school.  I  think  we  have  got 
on  pretty  well  in  our  high  schools  and  the  higher  institutions  of  learning— I  should 
have  to  say  that  whether  I  thought  so  or  not.  But  I  do  feel  profoundly  that  Michi- 
gan has  much  to  learn  and  to  do  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  rural  school.  The 
solution  of  that  problem  must  rest  in  the  solution  of  this,— how  to  get  Into  these 
schools  teachers  who  are  competent  to  give  instruction.  That  is  the  problem.  Our 
normal  schools  and  high  schools  are  struggling  with  It.  It  does  seem  that  at  present 
they  are  not  adequate  to  the  supply  of  rural  teacliers  who  are  prepared  to  do  this 
work.  The  people  of  Michigan  must  make  up  their  minds  to  face  this  problem  with- 
out flinching.  If  it  costs  money,  money  must  be  had.  There  is  no  problem  of  such 
vital  importance  as  that  of  furnishing  the  rural  schools  with  teachers  who  are 
qualified  to  do  that  work,  which,  in  some  respects,  I  consider  the  highest  kind  of 
teaching  that  a  man  or  woman  can  be  called  to  do.  I  have  often  felt  that  it  was  the 
greatest  misfortune  of  my  life  that  I  never  had  a  hand  in  teaching  district  school. 

I  can,  therefore,  little  more  than  express  my  sympathy  with  this  movement,  for  I 
trust  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  vital  movement  through  the  State  for  the  elevation 
of  the  district  schools.  The  great  problem  is  how  can  we  get  the  teachers  (not  the 
cousins  and  sisters  of  the  directors,  but  the  best  qualified  teachers),  who  will  consent 
to  serve  for  the  meager  compensation  furnished.  They  must  be  persons  who  are 
willing  to  serve  largely  for  the  fun  there  Is  in  it.  If  there  is  a  teacher  in  Michigan 
who  does  not  find  in  his  daily  calling,  quite  apart  from  the  compensation,  the  rich- 
est reward  that  life  can  give  liini,  that  is  not  the  teacher  we  want  in  the  rural  school. 

I  hope  that  the  friends  here  today  will  go  to  their  homes  with  the  thought  in 
mind  that  this  is  not  only  a  high  calling,  but  a  joyous  calling;  and  no  man  or  woman 
has  any  right  in  it  who  does  not  look  at  it  from  this  point  of  view.  If  there  is  any 
higher  joy  than  kindling  In  the  youthful  mind  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  imparting 
to  him  that  knowledge,  I  for  one  have  not  yet  found  it.  And  I  hoi>e  that  we  shall 
all  go  away  from  here  with  this  lesson,  that  we  are  to  go  to  our  work  with  a  love 
for  it  which  shall  inspire  every  one  of  us,  that  we  shall  use  every  help  that  comes 
within  our  reach,  and  that  we  shall  all  strive  to  make  these  sc1hx)1s  far  better  than 
they  are  today. 

President  Hoyt  closed  the  discussion  by  announcing  the  next  paper. 
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WEAKNESSES  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR  REMEDY. 


COMMISSIONER  R.  D.   BAILEY,  GAYLORD. 

The  topic  of  the  rural  school  has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  over- 
shadowed by  that  of  other  schools. 

According  to  a  late  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
there  are  nearly  six  thousand  more  ungraded  than  graded  schools  in  the 
State.  While  there  are  about  two  hundred  sixty  thousand  pupils 
in  the  graded  schools,  there  are  two  hundred  ten  thousand  in  the 
ungraded  schools.  By  ungraded  we  mean,  in  the  main,  the  rural  schools. 
The  rural  school,  th-en,  should  receive  no  small  share  of  the  attention  of 
this  association. 

I  love  the  little  rural  school,  the  school  that  has  done  so  much  for  a 
large  share  of  our  leading  Americans  in  past  yeai-s.  It  stands  there 
staunch,  sturdy,  brave,  hardy,  exi>ecta'nt,  neglected.  Some  of  the  best 
fiber  of  our  civilization  has  been  developed  in  the  little  red  school  house. 
The  rural  school,  then,  which  is  pre-eminently  the  school  of  such  a 
large  percentage  of  oar  population,  should  be  a  good  school;  but  the 
rural  school  of  today  is  weak. 

The  course  of  study  and  the  quality  of  instruction  in  rural  schools 
should  be  identical  with  that  in  the  village  schools,  if  not  better,  in  cer- 
tain points.  The  rural  school  has  not  made  progress  commensurate 
with  that  of  other  departments  of  instruction.  It  has,  throughout  its 
existence  on  this  continent,  been  characterized  by  many  absurditites,  and 
is  even  now  handicapped  by  many  of  the  same.  It  is  high  time  some  of  the 
conventionalities  of  rural  schools  were  laid  aside.  Healthful  innova- 
tions 'have  occurred  in  populous  communities,  but  our  rural  districts  are 
highly  conservative;  and  this  conservatism  has  sadly  delayed  changes 
which  the  present  state  of  pedagogical  practice  demands.  There  is  no 
class  more  conducive  to  the  stability  of  our  government  and  our  insti- 
tutions than  our  rural  class.  When  that  class  is  content,  prosperous, 
and  intelligent,  our  government  need  fear  neither  threat  nor  shock. 
Statesmanship,  then,  demands  that  the  education  of  this  stable  class 
be  carefully  fostered. 

While  the  high  school  is  truly  the  poor  man's  college  and  should  be 
raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  rural 
school  is  the  sum  total  of  instruction  for  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
that  its  horizon  should  be  extended  somewhat.  Few  ideas  in  school 
management  are  more  admirable  than  that  of  having  the  rural  school 
lead  up  to  the  village  or  city  school.  But  the  mistake  has  been  in  depend- 
ing too  much  upon  this  plan,  with  the  consequent  weakening  of  the 
course  of  study  in  the  rural  school,  with  the  expectation  that  those  who 
wished  higher  instruction  would  attend  higher  schools.  Comparatively 
few  attend  these  higher  schools,  while  the  many  forever  miss  the 
advanced  studies,  if  not  at  hand.  The  result,  then,  of  the  present  prac- 
tice is  to  reduce  the  course  in  rural  schools  to  the  most  elementary 
studies,  to  the  exclusion  of  not  a  few  in  which  the  counti\v  boy  or  girl 
has  a  right  to  be  instructed. 
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In  addition  to  the  meager  course  of  study,  too  many  school  houses  are 
unfit  to  be  used,  and  very  many  more  are  insufiiciently  equipped  with 
appliances  for  good  instruction.  The  attendance  of  large  numbers  is 
irregular  and  insufficient.  There  is  too  little  really  first-clase  teaching 
and  too  much  that  is  very,  very  poor.  Hundreds  of  rural  schools  ere 
miserable  specimens,  because  they  are  taught  by  young  persons  inade- 
quately prepared.  The  blind  are  leading  the  blind.  I  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  hundreds  of  so-called  teachers  have  not  the  slightest  concep- 
tion of  their  real  duty  or  of  the  ringing  injunction :  "Thou  that  teachest 
another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself?"  Thus,  thousands  of  children  are 
uising  precious,  formative  years  doing  little  better  than  marking  time. 
How  long  shall  this  outrage  continue?  Every  commissioner  is  in  honor 
bound  to  refuse  a  certificate  to  such  teachers,  if  it  cost  him  his  re-elec- 
tion. We  employ  too  many  children  as  teachers.  We  employ  too  many 
who,  while  themselves  pupils,  showed  no  special  aptitude  in  self  control ; 
no  unusual  love  for  study  or  skill  in  imparting  knowledge;  no  special 
degree  of  tact,  talent,  or  executive  ability.  Such  persons  and  their 
friends  would  have  legislation  silenced,  that  it  may  not,  with  stem 
behest,  bid  them  out.  They  would  tamper  with  an  art  of  whose  princi- 
ples they  are  ignorant. 

One  of  three  fundamental  principles  upon  which  Humboldt  began  the. 
organization  of  the  famous  Prussian  schools  was,  "Every  teacher  must 
be  trained."  Horace  Mann  was  solicitous  upon  this  point.  All  our 
leading  educators  think  the  same.  The  trend  of  legislation  is  that  way. 
Thinking  people  in  many  communities  are  demanding  it.  Yet,  what  a 
farce  is  the  preparation  of  the  majority  of  the  teachers  in  our  rural 
schools. 

Dr.  Stoy,  who  had  trained  teachers  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  at 
Jena,  said:  **One  of  the  most  important  problems  in  the  life  of  any  civ- 
ilized nation  is  the  training  of  teachers.  A  thorough,  systematic,  and 
methodical  course  of  training  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  good, 
efficient  teachers."  The  improvement  of  the  teaching  force  is  one  of 
the  most  direct  means  of  improving  our  rural  schools.  I  believe  that  not 
a  few  rural  teachers  would  do  better,  were  they  more  sure  of  their  tenure 
of  office.  There  is  weakness  and  much  dissipated  time,  effort,  and  money, 
in  the  frequent  change  of  teachers  in  rural  schools.  The  public  can 
secure  better  teachers  by  giving  them  something  to  work  for.  Could 
not  our  legislature  justly  fix  the  minimum  of  term  of  contract  in  case  of 
those  properly  trained?  If  so,  I  think  teachers  would  at  once  enter 
upon  courses  of  professional  training  with  much  zest. 

A  county  commissioner  can  render  valuable  assistance  by  making  a 
business  of  supplying  schools  with  teachers.  He  may  make  his  services 
so  valuable  to  rural  school  boards  that  they  will  have  implicit  trust  in 
Ms  ability  to  choose  for  them.  By  making  his  recommendations  with 
oare,  he  may  soon  have  a  good  teaching  force  in  his  county.  Commis- 
sioners should  stop  giving  certificates  to  teachers  who  cannot  teach.  The 
lav  requires  an  applicant  for  a  certificate  to  have  teaching  ability  as  well 
as  scholarly  ability.  The  friends  of  disappointed  applicants  will  rage,  but 
justice  demands  this  course. 

There  is  great  weakness  in  our  method  of  hiring  teachers.  The  curse 
of  our  rural  schools  lies  in  hiring  for  favoritism;  hiring  because 
some  one  has  a  "pull"  on  the  job;  hiring  because  "she  is  a  nice  girl"  or 
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''bie  is  a  good  fellow;"  hiring  to  spite  some  one  else;  hiring  because  the 
teacher's  board-money  is  wanted;  hiring  to  give  some  needy  person  a 
"job;"  hiring  because  those  delegated  to  hire  are  too  lazy  to  hunt  up  a 
good  teacher;  hiring  for  every  reason  under  heaven  except  a  good  reason. 
Boards  should  hire  with  great  care,  pay  well,  and  then  require  first-class 
service  or  resignation  of  contract.  Well  may  the  people  grow  restless 
under  the  burden  of  taxation,  when  they  see  the  i>oor  results. 

As  the  Start:e  Superintendent  of  Indiana  said:  "No  oifioe  in  the  State 
haiB  more  fully  justified  its  own  existence  that  that  of  the  county  com- 
missioner."  The  commissioner  may  exert  great  formative  influence  upon 
the  status  of  the  rural  schools  in  his  county.  If  there  is,  or  should  be, 
a  faithful  class  of  officials  who  do  work  for  which  they  are  not  paid, 
many  times  not  thanked,  who  do  work  "for  the  good  of  the  cause,"  it  is 
our  commissioners.  Yet  they  can  do  still  more  for  our  rural  schools, 
and  I  believe  they  will.  The  length  of  the  commissioner's  term,  like 
that  of  the  State  Superintendent,  should  be  not  less  than  four  years.  It 
is  obvious  that  many  reforms  which  he  might  work  out  in  rural  districts 
are  left  immature  because  of  the  brevity  of  his  term  of  office. 

Rural  schools,  in  many  of  our  northern  counties,  are  suffering  because 
the  commissioners  are  paid  but  a  pittance  (even  as  low  as  (250)  and 
expected  to  earn  their  real  living  in  some  other  way.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances commissioners  sometimes  do  but  a  nominal  amount  of  work, 
holding  examinations  and  visiting  schools  in  the  most  formal  way.  The 
legislature  should  make  the  minimum  salary  (500  and  require  a  definite 
amount  of  work.  The  salary  should  be  such  that  experts  will  be  called 
to  and  held  in  the  office.  The  commissioner  can  employ  his  entire  time 
in  a  county  containing  but  twenty-five  schools. 

Commissioners  can  help  our  rural  schools  by  coming  into  zealous, 
enthusiastic  contact  with  the  people  in  every  district.  They  can  do 
much  to  educate  sentiment  by  holding  district  or  township  meetings 
throughout  the  county,  much  as  our  State  Superintendent  has  done  in 
his  rallies  and  Inspiration  Institutes  throughout  the  State.  Too  much 
of  the  commissioner's  work  is  done  from  his  office  and  at  a  distance.  I 
do  not  lay  the  blame  of  our  poorly  manned  rural  schools  at  the  door  of 
our  superintendent;  we  know  he  has  braved  everything  in  raising  the 
standard  of  examination  questions.  We  cannot  charge  it  entirely  to  rural 
boards,  for  many  of  them  know  no  better.  I  do  say  that  every  one  of  us 
eigty-four  commissioners  has  a  responsibility  that  we  cannot  evade. 
When  we  undinehingly  refuse  certificates  to  those  who  do  not  possess 
eminent  ability  to  teach,  then  we  will  have  better  schools.  When  a  com- 
missioner finds  that  a  certain  teacher  is  not  reading  professional  books, 
educational  pai>ers,  and  attending  local  institutes  and  associations,  he 
should  ascertain  at  once  if  said  teacher  is  an  original  genius  who  does  not 
need  these  helps  or  if  she  is  too  dead  to  know  that  they  exist.  Ck)mmis- 
sioners  should  be  more  frank  and  explicit  in  telling  teachers  where  they 
could  improve.  They  sh<luld  advise  with  teachers  even  more  personally, 
should  almost  know  each  pupil,  that  they  may  talk  advisedly  with  the 
teacher.  All  this  will  require  commissioners  to  be  more  upon  the  field 
in  person. 

Having  accepted  the  office,  we  commissioners  should  do  or  die  in  it, 
regardless  of  comfort  or  pay.  I^et  the  commissioner  edit  a  school  col- 
umn in  the  local  papers.  In  so  doing  he  can  do  much  to  educate  the 
86 
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people  up  to  certain  standards.  A  series  of  blanks  or  circular  letters 
on  definite,  separate  subjects,  sent  to  officers  and  teachers,  will  do  much 
good.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  present  mode  of  choosing  commissioners 
always  selects  the  best  man  for  the  rural  schools. 

There  is  weakness  in  the  little,  struggling  rural  school,  which  is  too 
smiUl  to  be  an  inspiration  to  teachers  or  pupils  and  which  is  supported 
by  a  few  families,  themselves  so  poor  that  they  find  life  a  hard  struggle. 
Such  schools  should  unite  and  be  strong.  Instead  of  several  schools  in 
a  community  being  barely  able  to  eke  out  the  required  five  months  in  a 
lia  If -starved  way,  with  a  poor  teacher,  no  reference  books,  no  library, 
no  appliances,  sueh  a  union  would  allow  nine  or  ten  months  of  good 
schooling,  with  all  these  advantages. 

The  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  well  said:  "By  creating  in  our 
townships  many  little  parasitic  governments,  partially  independent  in 
school  affairs  of  each  other  and  of  their  townships,  we  have  rendered 
the  proper  management  and  control  of  schools  impossible,  or,  at  least, 
unlikely.  The  town  is  the  organic  unit  of  our  popular  self-government, 
and  there  should  be  substituted  a  simple  and  well  ordered  town  man- 
agement of  schools."  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
said  what  is  strictly  true  of  Michigan  at  the  present  moment:  "The  chief 
defect  in  successful  administration  of  schools  arises  chieflv  from  the  mul- 
tiplicity  of  school  districts  and  of  independent  local  authorities,  with  the 
iviivitable  results  of  small  schools,  low  standards,  low  wages  for  teachers, 
poor  supervision  or  none  at  all,  and  waste  of  funds."  One  board  man- 
aging the  schools  of  a  township  is  like  one  board  managing  the  ward 
schools  of  a  city,  which  is  done  far  more  satisfactorily  than  it  could  be 
by  a  separate  board  for  each  ward.  Such  a  union  would  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  call  into  service  those  having  professional  training  and  to 
niake  teaching  less  of  a  make-shift  and  more  of  a  profession.  It  would, 
moreover,  stimulate  the  intellectual  life  of  remote  rural  districts.  The 
time  is  ripe  for  such  a  cliange.  Teaching  is  tending  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  specialists,  and  rightly  so.  The  union  of  several  districts  would  allow 
a  sjiecialist  to  be  employed  w^ho  would  divide  his  time  between  two 
ceT»ti*al  schools,  giving  instruction  in  sloyd,  penmanship,  manual  train- 
ing, music,  or  drawing.  The  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  'in  an  annual 
message,  speaks  in  the  'highest  praise  of  union. 

The  subject  matter  in  the  course  of  study  for  rural  schools  is  yet  too 
nic^jiger.  Such  courses  do  not  give  the  country  boy  and  girl,  who  may 
never  be  able  to  attend  any  other  school,  as  broad  a  view  of  life  as  they 
deserve.  To  such  courses  should  be  added,  among  other  subjects,  element- 
ary principles  of  agriculture,  courses  in  biography,  poetry,  prose,  many 
features  of  the  manual  training  courses,  and  a  course  in  nature  study,  as 
outlined  by  Austin  Geoi^e,  Louise  Miller,  C.  B.  Hall,  or  Professor 
Sclierzer,  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  association.  Such  things  are  not 
possible  in  isolated  rural  schools,  of  course;  but  by  union  into  central 
scliools  they  would  be.  Tliis  plan  is  not  without  strong  precedent.  It 
is  employed  quite  generally  throughout  Massachusetts,  and  is  spreading 
in  Ohio;  it  is  sanctioned  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  and  looked  uiix)n  with  favor 
by  not  a  few  other  educators.  The  extreme  conservatism  of  rural  dis- 
tricts and  societies  rei)resentiug  them,  causes  them  to  stand  in  their  own 
light. 
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The  transportation  feature  of  this  plan  of  union  of  small  districts  is 
siuiple  of  solution.  Pupils  have  less  distance  to  walk,  are  gathered  up 
and  taken  to  the  central  school  and  returned  home  by  a  responsible  con- 
tractor, who  is  under  bonds  regarding  time,  style  of  vehicle,  warmth  and 
security  of  the  same,  time  of  arrival,  etc.  Under  this  arrangement,  more 
attend  school,  irregular  attendance  on  account  of  weather  and  truancy 
is  avoided,  the  children  are  always  under  supervision  of  a  responsible 
person,  both  on  the  road  and  at  school,  children  ai'e  safe  from  objection- 
able (X)mpanions,  grading  is  more  possible,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
child  in  the  most  remote  rural  district  made  virtually  as  good  as  that  of 
his  city  cousin. 

One  of  the  greatest  points  of  weakness  in  rural  districts  is  apathy  and 
indifference.  The  tours  of  our  State  Superintendent,  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  people  in  many  ways,  have  set  in  motion  a  wave  of  enthu- 
siasm and  interest  that  is  doing  much  to  dispel  this  indifference;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  our  rural  schools  at  least,  I  hope  that  it  will  be  deemed 
wise  to  continue  the  plan  for  two  years  more. 

Coming  directly  from  the  field  of  action,  justice  impels  me  to  state  that 
I  have  not  heard  one  tirst-class  teacher  complain  of  the  high  standard 
of  the  examination  questions,  while  many  teachers  glory  in  the  strictness 
which  now  characterizes  examinations.  The  questions  in  current  events 
have  been  the  only  thing  that  have  kept  the  spark  of  life  in  some  of  our 
rural  teachers  and  their  schools.  I  respectfully  urge  that  our  department 
of  education  continue  a  rigorous  policy. 

The  use  of  the  eighth  grade  examination  questions  sent  from  Lansing, 
is  one  of  the  most  direct  helps  in  bringing  up  the  work  in  any  given  dis- 
trict and  in  unifying  the  work  throughout  the  county.  The  greatest 
hindrance  to  the  proper  use  of  these  questions  lies  in  the  fact  that,  at  the 
time  of  issue,  some  schools  are  just  closing,  some  have  closed,  and  some 
are  just  commencing;  at  such  absurd  times  do  many  of  our  northern 
schools  b^in  and  close,  they  being  laws  unto  themselves. 

While  school  legislation  in  1895  was  comparatively  stringent,  no  less 
advancement  should  be  made  by  the  legislature  of  1897.  We  are  not  apt 
to  go  too  far  in  these  matters.  On  reading  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  of  a  few  years  ago,  we  smile  to  see 
how  educators  hesitated  and  wondered  over  school  problems  that  are 
now  handled  easily.  When  public  money  is  to  be  dispersed,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  lay  down  very  definite  conditions.  We  look  to  our  legis- 
lature to  help  us  in  many  things,  at  once,  which  would  require  many 
years  of  dreary  waiting,  were  we  obliged  to  await  the  voluntary  action 
of  a  whole  State.  We  may  rest  assured  that  the  people  at  large  will 
never  vote  upon  themselves  many  of  the  stringent  measures  which  the 
good  of  our  schools  demands.  Like  much  other  beneficial  legislation, 
such  measures  must  be  enacted  by  a  small  body  of  thoughtful,  far-seeing 
men,  devoted  to  the  public  good.  Thesi^  needed  refonus,  left  to  local 
caprice,  will  require  a  century  for  their  consummation:  our  legislature 
may  give  them  to  us  at  one  stroke.  Rural  schools  would  be  helped  won- 
derfully by  legislation  on  the  following  points: 

1.  Each  district  should  be  required  to  furnish  free  text-books. 

2.  Compulsory  purchase  of  some  prescribed  amount  of  library  books 
by  each  district. 
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8.  Minimum  number  of  months  of  school  gradually  increased.  Com- 
pulsory school  age  made  longer. 

4.  Truant  law  made  more  effective  in  rural  districts. 

5.  Use  of  library  funds  for  general  school  purposes  positively 
forbidden. 

6.  Minimum  age  of  teachers  raised  one  year  each  year,  until  the  age  of 
twenty-one  is  reached. 

7.  Forbid  the  issuance  of  any  certificate  to  any  person  who  uses 
tobacco. 

8.  Fix  the  minimum  length  of  teachers'  contracts,  in  rural  diatricts, 
at  the  minimum  length  of  the  school  year. 

9.  Explicitly  allow  two  or  more  rural  districts  to  unite  into  a  central 
district,  and  to  spend  money  for  transportation  of  pupils. 

10.  Raise  the  qualifications  of  examiners. 

11.  Delegate  more  definite  authority  to  the  commissioner. 

12.  Withhold  primary  school  money  from  districts  that  fail  to  main- 
tain a  truant  officer. 

13.  Limit  the  number  of  pupils  a  teaeher  may  have  in  charge. 

14.  Compel  use  of  a  system  of  records  similar  to  Welch's  Classification 
Register. 

The  '*State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  for  District  Schools"  has 
proven  to  be  a  very  helpful  guide  to  the  rural  school  teacher.  I  believe 
that  rural  schools  would  be  farther  benefited  if  the  following  additionB 
were  incorporated  into  the  next  edition: 

1.  A  full  outline  of  nature  work  for  each  grade. 

2.  A  course  in  biography,  designating  certain  characters  to  be  studied 
partially  or  in  full  by  each  grade. 

3.  An  appropriate  number  of  classic  prose  works  for  each  grade. 

4.  An  appropriate  number  of  classic  poems  for  ea«h  grade. 

The  times  demand  a  man  who  shall  step  forth  and  champion  the  cause 
of  the  rural  school  in  a  masterly  manner.  Such  a  man  must  have  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  these  schools,  be  possessed  of  penetration,  foresight, 
executive  ability,  persistent  courage,  and  a  self-sacrificing  spirit  that  is 
willing  to  work,  organize,  prune  off,  originate,  prove  the  worth  of  new 
methods,  endure  oppoeition,  work  without  pay,  or  hope  of  reward  or 
place. 

God  bless  every  one  who  works  disinterestedly  for  the  rural  school, 
for  he  is  performing  a  labor  of  love,  the  full  value  of  which  he  cannot 
know. 


DISCI^SSION. 


Opened  by  Supt.  H.  R.  Pattengill: 

The  previous  speakers  have  aU  spoken  of  the  trouble  with  our  schools  and  the 
remedy  to  be  applied.  It  reminds  me  of  a  story  of  the  old  darkey  and  hie  mule,  for 
the  only  trouble  seems  to  be  as  to  the  application  of  the  medicine.  The  story  runs 
as  follows:  A  certain  doctor  was  accosted  on  the  highway  by  an  old  darkey  with  a 
refractory  mule,  and  asked  if  he  could  not  insert  some  medicine  under  the  mule's 
hide  to  make  him  go,  to  which  the  doctor  obligingly  consented.  Returning  some 
time  after,  he  found  the  darkey  sitting  disconsolately  by  the  wayside  with  no  mule 
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in  sight,  and  was  interrogated  as  to  the  charges  for  medicine  used.  Receiving  the 
reply  that  it  would  be  twenty-five  cents,  the  darlcey  said,  **Well,  suh,  you  Jjw'  give 
me  fifty  cents  *wuth  8o*s  I  kin  cotch  dat  mule."  That's  Just  the  way  It  Is  with  the 
school  officers.  The  teachers  as  a  whole  are  so  far  ahead  of  the  patrons  and  school 
officers  that  the  medicine  should  be  applied  to  the  latter;  and  I  am  sure  it  would  take  * 
at  least  2^  times  as  much  medicine  as  the  teachers  have  taken,  to  make  the  school 
officers  catch  up  with  them.  Perhaps  this  statement  will  make  our  patrons  angry, 
but  I'd  like  to  make  them  angry,  so  angry  that  they'll  come  out  to  teachers'  meet- 
ings to  score  any  one  who  stands  for  good  schools;  and  then  I  could  have  a  chance 
to  talk  back  at  them.  I  have  held  rallies  when  at  least  thirty  school  officers 
should'  have  been  present,  with  only  one  present  to  talk  over  the  important  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  our  schools;  but  this  was  not  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
for  most  of  the  communities  where  patrons  and  school  officers  combine  with 
teachers  as  they  should,  are  in  that  locality.  Most  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  State 
need  an  educational  upheaval  that  will  shake  them  from  center  to  circumference. 
Such  is  the  apathy  existing  in  this  regard  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  occasionally 
find  some  farmer  even  advocating  the  cutting  off  of  the  primary  school  fund.  Let  aU 
the  teachers  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and  see  to  it  that  no  such  leglch 
lation  is  ever  attempted,  and  that  the  schools  are  not  starved  out  in  any  such  way.  - 
Let  them  seek  to  awaken  an  enthusiasm  in  school  aflfairs  that  shall  make  it 
Impossible  for  the  rich  miser  to  keep  his  children  at  home  to  work  and  then 
compel  the  entire  school  to  mark  time  while  they  are  catching  up. 

If  I  could  have  84  county  school  commissioners  as  good  as  some  I  know,  and  six- 
teen thousand  school  teachers  as  good  as  some  I  know,  and  seven  thousand  district 
offlfcers  as  good  as  some  I  know,  the  world  would  stand  aghast  at  the  progress  in 
education  which  would  be  made.  The  work  from  now  on  should  be  such  as  to 
arouse  the  people  on  educational  topics,  to  make  definite  the  difference  between 
school  teaching  and  school  keei)ing,  to  inform  each  community  in  regard  to  school 
matters,  and  awaken  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  not  stop  short  of 
anything  but  the  best.  i 

Db.  Hinsdalx: 

I  have  listened  with  the  greatest  Interest  to  the  paper  read  by  the  commissioner 
and  to  Mr.  Pattengill's  speech,  because  I  am  interested  in  the  subject.  Very  many 
useful  suggestions  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
for  that  the  rural  school  presents  a  problem  to  be  solved  at  the  present  time  is  a 
proposition  not  likely  to  be  denied  by  anyone  who  understands  the  subject. 

I  concTur  in  the  opinion  that  has  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Pattengill,  to  the  effect 
that  the  teachers  of  the  State,  open  to  criticism  as  they  may  be  in  some  particulars, 
are  considerably  in  advance  of  the  communities  to  whom  they  minister  in  their 
educational  capacities.  This  is  true  in  the  cities,  true  in  the  vilUiges,  true  in  the 
country— so  far  as  the  range  of  my  knowledge  of  the  subject  goes— and  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Pattengill  that  it  is  necessary,  if  progress  is  to  be  made,  that  addi- 
tional interest,  and  a  more  intelligent  interest,  shall  be  awakened,  so  far  as  the 
country  considered  as  a  whole  Is  concerned,  with  reference  to  this  matter. 

I  wish  now  to  refer  to  two  of  the  points  brought  before  us  by  the  commissioner. 
In  the  first  place,  to  what  he  said  with  regard  to  the  instruction  furnished  in  the 
rural  schools  and  the  town  or  city  schools.  I  agree  with  him  in  the  general  tenor 
of  the  proposition  which  he  stated;  but  my  observation  leads  me  to  think  that  the 
most  effective  and  valuable  instruction  In  any  kind  of  school  must  oome,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  from  the  immediate  environment  of  that  school.  A  country 
school  is  very  different  from  a  city  school.  Pupils  living  in  the  country  know 
vastly  more  about  nature.  Pupils  living  in  the  cities  know  vastly  more  about 
mankind  than  those  living  in  the  country.  The  result  is  that  those  children  who 
live  in  the  country  and  who  attend  the  country  schools  enjoy  very  great  advantages. 
as  compared  with  the  city  schools,  so  far  as  those  suMects  are  concerned  that 
demand  an  original  knowledge  of  nature.  Our  knowledge  gained  in  school  muHt 
be  built  up  or  developed  along  the  lines  of  an  earlier  knowledge.  None  of  us 
receive  our  first  tuition  in  schools.  No  education  ever  begins  with  a  book,  ever 
begins  with  language.  There  is  an  earlier  Instruction,  a  wider  education,  a  more 
primitive  culture,  which  must  be  acquired  In  order  that  the  instruction  which 
comes  by  the  way  of  the  book  may  be  more  fruitful. 

It  therefore  follows  that  country  children  have  an  advantage  over  city  children 
in  the  study  of  geography,  in  fact  in  all  those  studies  immediately  relating  to 
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their  environment.  For  instance,  you  attempt  to  teach  children  living  in  the 
city  something  about  agriculture.  If  you  have  never  visited  city  classes  studying 
geography,  perhaps  you  may  not  be  informed  as  to  the  difficulties  encountered  In 
teaching  that  subject.  But  this  is  the  main  point,— if  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  country  districts  is  to  be  most  effectual.  It  must  be  built  upon  the 
original  or  first  hand  knowledge  of  things  that  the  children  acquire  in  their  contact 
with  the  world. 

[At  this  point  Dr.  Hinsdale  called  attention  to  the  Committee  of  Twelve  appointed 
by  the  National  Council  of  Education  to  look  into  this  subject,  of  which  com- 
mittee lie  is  a  member,  being  chairman  of  one  of  the  four  sections  into  which  it 
is  divided.  The  four  subjects  under  consideration  by  these  various  divisions,  are 
as  follows:  school  maintenance,  provision  and  imi>rovement  of  teachers,  school 
supervision,  and  the  Instiniction  of  schools.  The  committtee  held  its  final  meeting 
in  Chicago  about  a  month  ago,  and  the  four  reports  then  presented,  which  will 
make  up  the  one  final  report,  are  now  In  process  of  elaboration  and  will  be  submit- 
ted at  the  next  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  The  subject  Is  being  very  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, and  a  volume  of  perhaps  two  hundred  pages  will  probably  be  ready  by  next 
spring,  giving  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  on  these  various  points.] 

He  then  continued: 

I  want  to  give  emphasis  to  one  thought.  We  are  going  to  be  compelled  in  this 
country,  in  my  judgment,  to  throw  the  burden  of  maintaining  public  education 
more  than  at  present  upon  the  great  concentrations  of  wealth  and  population. 
One  great  reason  why  the  schools  are  poor  is  that  there  is  not  money  enough  to 
caiTy  them  on  as  they  ought  to  be  carried  on.  Often  the  money  cannot  be  obtained 
upon  the  ground.  It  is  a  sound  American  principle  that  all  the  wealth  of  the 
State  shall  be  made  available  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  State.  The 
city  of  New  York  is  paying  to  counties  outside  some  million  and  a  half  of  dollars 
each  year.  Here  is  a  vast  concentration  of  wealth  that  may  properly  be  taxed  for 
carrying  on  education  in  the  state  outside  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  want  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  concentrating  schools.  This 
is  a  very  important  matter.  They  are  doing  that  in  Massachusetts  and  the  New 
England  states,  and  the  subject  is  being  agitated  in  the  other  states  of  the  Union, 
and  particularly  in  Ohio,  where  they  have  obtained  special  legislation  authorizing 
school  boards  to  consolidate  schools.  I  have  a  private  letter  from  one  man  living 
in  northern  Ohio,  which  reads  practically  as  follows:  **We  are  giving  up  the  small 
schools  and  are  building  at  the  center  of  the  town  a  six  thousand  dollar  school 
house,  which  will  accommodate  all  the  children  of  the  town.  We  expect  to  pay 
better  siUaries  and  will  therefore  secure  better  teachers.'*  A  later  letter  states  that 
they  have  done  this.  The  children  are  (jarried  to  and  from  school  in  hacks  that 
are  paid  for  out  of  the  public  funds.  A  list  of  specifications  is  made  out  calling  for 
bids  for  cari-ying  the  children  of  the  town  to  the  school,  and  the  men  taking 
contracts  must  provide  robes  and  blankets  and,  if  necessarj',  foot-stones,  that  the 
children  may  be  made  comfortable.  That  is  the  way  they  are  going  about  it,  and 
my  correspondent  upon  the  ground  says  that  the  children  who  go  four  miles  get 
there  in  better  shai>e  than  those  who  have  to  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  not  only 
this,  but  they  escape  many  dangers  from  Immoral  associations.  This  movement 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  Improvement  of  the  country  roads,  for  what  helps 
one  general  condition  of  society  helps  another.  Of  course  this  cannot  be  done  in 
every  county;  but  if  we  are  to  have  the  kind  of  schools  that  we  want  to  see  in 
the  counti*y,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  shall  bring  about  a  concentration 
of  the  children,  because  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  have  a  good  school  without  a 
suflicient  number  of  children  to  engender  inspiration,  as  it  is  to  make  a  fire  out  of 
one  stick  of  wood.  Every  one  who  has  looked  Into  the  facts  knows  how  absurd  the 
situation  Is. 

I'resident  Hoyt  made  the  necessary  announcements  regarding  the 
Normal  reunion  and  other  matteiu  after  which  Dr.  Smith  of  Ypsilanti, 
asked  permission  to  speak,  calling  attention  to  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  regarding  the  recommendation  for  increasing  the 
salary  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  Harrie.  Said  editorial  had  made  some 
assertions  cencerning  the  value  of  Dr.  Harris'  report  for  1894-95,  stat- 
ing that  the  astute  editor  of  the  Press  was  "unable  to  find  any  evidence 
that  the  work  in  which  the  commissioner  is  engaged  is  of  any  real  value 
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in  promtlng  the  cause  of  education  throug-hout  the  country/*  and  that 
"it  is  doubtful  if  anybody  ever  reads  it,"  which  8Currilou«  and  untrue 
statement  justly  called  forth  Dr.  Smith's  recommendation  that  the  edi- 
torial be  considered  by  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

The  Lansing  school  choir  then  sang  "'Tis  Morn"  with  exceeding 
sweetness,  responding  to  an  encore  with  "Wait  on  the  Lord." 

Supt.  Grawn,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Consti- 
tution (which  was  appointed  two  years  ago),  was  called  upon  and  read 
the  following  as  a  result  of  their  labor: 


CONSTITUTION    OF    THE 
MICHIGAN    STATE    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

ARTICLE  I. 

y ante— This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Michigan  State  Teachers' 
Association. 

ARTICLE     II. 

Objects— ItB  objects  shall  be  the  promotion  of  educational  interests  and  the 
elevation  of  the  profession  of  teaching. 

ARTICLE     in. 

Mcmb€r8hii>—{a)  Active— Any  person  engaged  in  any  branch  of  educational  work 
may  become  an  active  member  of  this  Association  by  the  payment  of  an  annual 
or  life  membership  dues,  (b)  Honorary— Any  person  may  be  elected  an  honorary 
member  by  a  majority  vote  at  any  regular  meeting.  Such  honorary  members 
shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  Association,  except  that  of  voting,  and  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  fees. 

ARTICLE     IV. 

Officers — ^The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents, 
a  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Railroad  Secretary,  a  Superintendent  of 
Exhibits,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  nine  members.  The  President  of  the 
Association  shall  be,  ex-offlcio,  a  member  of  and  the  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Coiumlttee.  The  Secretary  of  the  Association  shall  be  secretary  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  shall  meet  with  them. 

ARTICLE     V. 
Election  of  Officers. 

Section  1.— ITi>on  the  opening  day  of  each  annual  session  of  the  Association, 
the  President  shall  appoint  a  nominating  committee  of  five  to  present  candidates 
for  all  the  offices  except  that  of  President,  Railroad  Secretary,  and  Superintendent 
of  Exhibits. 

Sec.  2.— The  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  election,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Association.  The  officers, 
excepting  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  hold  their  offices  one  year  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected.  Three  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
elected  at  each  annual  meeting  and  shall  hold  their  office  three  years. 

Sec.  3.— The  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint  the  Railroad  Secretary  and  the 
Superintendent. of  Exhibits. 

Sec.  4.— The  annual  election  of  officers  shall  occur  between  the  hours  of  11  a. 
m.  and  2.  p.  m.  on  the  second  day  of  the  session.    A  plurality  vote  shall  elect.    The 
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election  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  five  inspectors  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Association.    The  report  of  the  inspectors  shall  be  final. 
Sec.  5.— All  vacancies  that  may  occur  shall  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Oommittee. 

ARTICLE     VI. 

Standing  Committees— At  the  first  session,  of  each  annual  meeting  the  President 
shall  appoint  the  following  standing  committees,  each  to  hold  until  the  next  annual 
meeting: 

1.  An  Auditing  Committee  of  three  members,  to  be  talcen  from  the  Executive 

Committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pass  upon  all  bills  presented  to  the 
Association  for  payment  and  to  audit  the  report  of  the  treasurer. 

2.  A  Committee  on  Necrology  to  be  composed  of  five  members.   This  com- 

mittee shall  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  the  names  and  obituaries 
of  members  who  have  deceased  during  the  year. 

3.  A  Committee  of  five  on  Resolutions,  which  shall  report  such  resolutions 

as  may  be  deemed  wise  and  expedient,  at  the  final  session  of  each  annnaJ 
meeting. 

ARTICLE    VII. 

Treiuurer'a  Bond  and  Report— The  Treaaurer  of  the  Association  shall  fiie  with  the 
President  a  properly  executed  bond,  with  three  acceptable  bondsmen,  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  moneys  and  other  property  of  the  Association  entrusted  to  him. 
The  sum  for  which  bonds  shaU  be  given  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  shall  not  be  less  than  $500.  The  Treasurer  shall  make  a  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Association  at  each  annual  meeting,  and  to  the 
Executive  Committee  whenever  said  committee  may  see  fit  to  call  for  such  report 

ARTICLE     VIII. 

Time  and  Place  of  Meeting— The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  Lansing  (unless 
otherwise  decided  by  the  Association  at  a  regular  meeting),  during  the  hoUday 
vacation,  the  exact  date  of  the  opening  of  the  session  to  be  decided  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE    IX. 

Froi^atfi^The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  entire  charge  of  arranging  pro- 
gram for  annual  meeting,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Constitution.  For 
the  puriMse  of  arranging  program  and  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  come  before  it,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  in  Au^rust  at  such  a 
date  and  place  as  the  committee  may  select 

ARTICLE    X. 

Bection  Meetings— The  Executive  Committee  shall  arrange  for  the  following 
section  meetings  if  practicable,  and  others  if  deemed  desirable: 

1.  Section  of  College  and  University  work. 

2.  Section  of  Commissioners*  work. 
8.  Section  of  High  School  work. 

4.  Section  of  Primary  work. 

ARTICLE    XI. 

Ducs—Bec,  l.~The  annual  dues  shall  be  $1  for  gentlemen  and  50  cents  for  ladles. 
The  life  membership  dues  shall  be  $10  for  gentlemen  and  $5  for  ladles.  No  person 
shall  be  permitted  to  vote  or  hold  office  in  the  Association  whose  dues  are  not  paid. 

Seo.  2.— The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  life  membership  shall  be  invested,  and  the 
Interest  only  used. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

Reports— Sec,  1.— The  Executive  Committee  shall,  through  Its  .chairman,  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Association,  stating  what  they  have  done  and  what  they 
deem  it  desirable  and  practicable  to  do  in  the  future. 
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S£c.  2.— The  proceedings  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  pub- 
lished and  distributed  among  the  members. 

ARTICLE   XIII. 

Quorum^Fltty  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness by  the  Association.  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE     XIV. 

DisbursementsSo  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association 
except  on  the  written  order  of  the  President,  certified  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Auditing  Committee. 

ARTICLE  XV. 
This  Constitution  shall  take  the  place  of  the  old  one  in  every  respect. 

ARTICLE    XVI. 

Amendments— This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting;  but  any  proposed  amendment  must 
be  submitted  in  writing  and  be  read  before  the  Association  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  before  It  is  acted  upon.  At  the  time  of  reading,  the  time  at  which  it  will  be 
submitted  to  vote  must  be  stated  and  cannot  afterward  be  changed. 

C.   T.   Gbawn,   Traverse  City, 
C.  H.  Gurnet,  Hillsdale, 
F.   R.   Hathaway,  Flint, 

Committee. 

Several  points  in  the  rex>ort  came  up  for  difiCU4»8ion,  a^  also  the  finan- 
cial rituation;  and  the  report  being  finally  accepted,  the  meeting 
adjoiamed  for  the  noon  intermission. 

Tuesday  p.  m. 

As  seven  sections  convened  on  this  afternoon,  it  can  be  imagined  that 
the  Capitol  and  its  immediate  vidnitj  presented  an  animated  scene 
abont  the  time  the  city  clock  struck  the  appointed  hour  of  1:30.  The 
various  sections  were  distributed  as  follows:  College  Section  in  supreme 
court  room;  High  School  Section  in  senate  chamber;  Primary,  Physical 
Culture,  and  Music  Sections  at  First  Baptist  church;  Commissioners' 
Section  in  representative  hall ;  Mathematical  Section  in  pioneer  room. 

A  detailed  account  of  each  will  be  found  at  the  conclu-sion  of  the  gen- 
eral program. 

Tuesday  Evening. 

Notwithstanding  the  work  crowded  into  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  even- 
ing was  busier  still,  no  less  than  three  college  reunions  giving  opportun- 
ity for  fraternal  greetings  and  happy  reminiscences. 

More  than  half  a  hundred  M.  A.  C.  graduates  gathered  in  the  oollege 
library  building,  where  they  were  cordially  received  by  President  Snydter 
and  Mesdames  Wheeler  and  Smith.  Refreshments  were  served  on  tables 
decorated  with  roses  and  other  flowers,  for   which    daintily   arranged 
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spread  the  faculty  ladies  and  "co-eds"  were  responsible,  while  the  gen- 
tlemen added  the  usual  *^toasts"  to  the  bill  of  fare.  A  cordial  welcome 
was  extended  to  the  alumni  by  President  Snyder,  and  responded  to  by 
C.  L.  Bemis  of  Ionia.  Drs.  Kedzie  and  Beal,  Messrs.  Frank  Kedzie  and 
C.  B.  Collingwood,  Profs.  Smith  and  Wheeler,  and  Supt.  Hammond,  each 
contributed  to  this  part  of  the  program;  and  the  reunion  closed  with 
a  general  handshake  and  "God  speed." 

About  seventy-five  members  of  the  Olivet  faculty  and  alumni  were 
received  at  the  pleasant  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs;  J.  B.  Porter.  The  rooms 
were  decorated  with  Christmas  greens,  a  dash  of  color  given  here  and 
there  by  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  roses  and  carnaitions,  while  a  large 
bowl  of  lemonade  in  the  hall  served  as  a  lubricating  feature  in  the  gen- 
eral sociability.  It  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  reception  and  resulted 
in  a  renewal  of  many  old  acquaintances,  the  college  songs  by  a  former 
quartet  recalling  numerous  memories  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

Several  hundred  Normalites  filled  the  spacious  parlors  of  the  First 
Baptist  church,  both  during  and  after  the  palatable  supper  that  was 
served  in  the  church  dining  hall.  All  the  rooms  were  decorated  with  the 
Normal  colors,  and  all  the  place  was  merry  with  music  and  repartee. 
Marching,  singing, and  impromptu  speechifying  each  added  to  the  general 
good  time.  Prof.  Oeorge  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  and  began  the 
speechmaking  by  congratulating  the  Normalites  upon  their  many  happy 
reunions,  telling  a  funny  story  as  illustrative  of  their  indebtedness  to 
the  railroads  for  bringing  them  hither  at  reduced  rates.  Prof.  Putnam 
being  introduced  as  the  Nestor  of  Michigan,  made  a  happy  little  speech 
and  created  a  laugh  by  saying  he  could  not  tell  a  story  so  well  as  Prof. 
G^eorge  because  he  had  not  practiced  so  much.  Prof.  Barber  toasted 
"the  school  ma'am, — the  purest,  best,  sweetest  girl  in  the  world."  Supt. 
Grawn  said  it  seemed  as  if  two-thirds  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion were  made  up  of  Normal  graduates.  Miss  Maxwell,  superintendent 
of  the  Evart  schools,  expressed  her  pleasure  in  thus  meeting  old  friends. 
Supt.  Chalmers  spoke  of  the  old  times  at  the  Normal,  and  thought  these 
reunions  ought  to  be  multiplied.  N.  H.  Haven,  recently  returned  from 
Colorado,  being  asked  to  toast  the  clajss  of  '79  (of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber), thought  perhaps  they  should  be  roasted  rather  than  toasted.  A 
recitation  from  Prof.  Moss  and  the  Normal  "yell  of  '96"  varied  the 
speechifying,  after  which  Supt.  Norton  was  called  upon  and  introduced 
his  remarks  by  saying  that  he  could  have  rendered  more  assistance  in  a 
march  or  Normal  yell.  Miss  King  being  led  to  the  front,  referred  to  the 
wonderful  reciprocity  existing  between  Normalites,  and  said  the  jife 
of  the  Normal  School  was  an  ageless  one;  that  it  would  go  on  and  on 
when  all  they  were  gone,  and  she  for  one  would  always  be  glad  she'd 
been  in  it.  The  time  intervening  before  the  lecture  hour  having  passed, 
Supt.  Pattengill  was  asked  for  a  final  word,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
pleasure  he  had  received  from  his  four  years'  association  wjth  the  Nor- 
mal School,  saying  he  hoped  to  remain  as  an  honorary  member  after  his 
connection  with  it  had  ceased;  and  though  no  longer  a  Board,  he  hoped 
evei  to  remain  a  strong  plank  in  its  support.  With  the  singing  of  "Grod 
Be  with  You"  this  Normal  reunion  that  has  grown  to  be  a  feature  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  came  to  an  end,  and  all  hastened  to  the 
audience  room  above. 
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Preceding  the  lecture,  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee"  was  sung  by  the 
audience,  Rev.  O'Dell  led  in  prayer,  and  jthe  Ariel  Male  Quartet  sang 
*'M3"  Love  Is  a  Rover,"  receiving  su-oh  applause  as  elicited  two  other 
renditions. 

President  William  R.  Harper  of  Chicago  University  was  introduced 
to  a  crowded  house,  which  gave  excellent  attention  to  his  scholarly 
address  on  "The  Spirit  of  Study."  Prom  the  wealth  of  thought  we  cull 
the  following: 

As  the  teacher  is  a  student,  it  is  his  function  to  encourage  study.  The 
mass  of  humanity  think  only  of  the  daily  routine.  There  exists  an 
apathy  with  reference  to  educational  work  that  is  appalling  when 
realized,  and  there  is  such  niggardly  provision  made  for  the 
higher  education  in  all  the  middle  and  western  States.  The 
educational  question  is  not  the  most  prominent  one  today.  Nor  i«  it 
questions  relating  to  theological  investigation,  nor  to  scientific  investi- 
gation, nor  yet  to  literary  productions.  It  is  not  questions  of  the  relig- 
ious life  that  occupy  the  minds  of  the  people  most  deeply,  but  it  is  i>ol- 
itics — social  questions — using  the  tenn  in  its  narrowest  meaning — that 
are  absorbing  most  attention.  Our  newspapers  touch  on  questions  of 
education,  but  fill  their  columns  almost  entirely  with  the  other,  because 
it  i49  this  that  attracts  the  greatest  amount  of  attention.  There  is  the 
widest  possible  divergence  of  opinion,  and  often  a  lack  of  charity  toward 
opposing  factions.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  that  not  enough  people 
think  seriously.  The  most  important  thing  in  all  study  of  such  problem* 
is  the  recognition  and  adoption  of  the  proper  spirit  toward  one  another. 

First  of  all  there  should  be  a  spirit  of  caution.  Rush  and  rashness 
are  to  be  deprecated.  Delay  saves  where  hurry  ruins.  To  be  cautious 
is  to  be  wise;  caution  is  not  timidity.  Too  many  rush  blindly  into  wrong 
methods  through  ignorance  of  the  difficulty  to  be  surmounted.  Qftea 
new  methods  have  more  difficulty  than  the  old  ones  that  are  abandoned. 
It  often  requires  more  courage  to  withstand  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
than  to  go  with  it.  The  greatest  evil  of  our  day  is  a  tendency  toward  the 
divorce  of  leaders  from  those  who  should  be  taught. 

Second,  openness  of  mind  should  characterize  all  teachers.  The  object 
of  educatitwtt  is  to  open  the  mind  to  truth.  Many  minds  are  closed  to  the 
great  truths  all  about  them.  Here  education  should  accomplish  great 
results.  But  as  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  teacher,  held  back  many  things 
from  his  disciples  because  they  were  not  yet  able  to  comprehend  them, 
so  caution  in  this  re€:ard  is  wise  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Failures  in 
education  occur  when  school  or  college  fail  to  open  the  mind;  but  the 
school  is  not  always  at  fault.  The  mind  may  open  for  a  time  and  then 
gradually  close.     This  may  occur  in  three  ways: 

1.  Early  training  may  narrow  the  mind  and  make  it  inflexible. 

2.  Certain  views  may  be  adopted  too  early  and  nothing  afterward  be 
able  to  change  the  mind. 

3.  Narrowness  may  come  through  mental  indolence. 

Indolence  of  mind  is  as  common  as  indolence  of  the  bodv;  and.  whe» 
consciously  done,  is  a  far  greater  sin.  As  the  guides  of  those  who  study, 
teachers  must  strive  for  openness  of  mind  among  the  students;  they 
must  cnltivate  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  questions  of  today  are  the  same 
as  those  of  many  years  ago;  but  they  demand  new  forms  of  settlement, 
else  we  work  in  a  circle  without  progress.  New  situations  call  out  new 
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methods.  There  may  be  some  new  policy  whereby  a  better  settlement 
may  be  found  for  old  social  or  edncational  problems,  and  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  is  necessary  for  this  reason.  The  desire,  the  overwhelming  pas- 
sion to  discover  new  truths,  is  more  requisite  than  even  opemness  of 
mind;  and  we  should  encourage  a  desire  for  research — it  is  the  door  to 
all  bigher  life. 

The  specializing  spirit  controls  our  action  in  these  days.  It  is  thought 
that  only  the  specialist  can  speak  with  authority.  Specializing  is  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  19th  century ;  and  though  this  is  a  necessity, 
there  is  great  danger  of  its  leading  to  narrowness,  through  the  separa- 
tion of  all  other  classes,  the  breeding  in,  as  it  were.  We  sbould  guard 
against  a  narrow  spirit  in  specializing.  Let  us  not  think  our  one  method 
of  work  the  only  one.  Let  us  remember  that  all  specialists  are  related 
to  all  others.  It  needs  all  to  make  the  whole;  breadth  and  comprehen- 
siveness are  essential.    A  narrow  spirit  is  fatal  to  all  progress. 

Another  element  in  the  spirit  of  study  which  the  world  demands  today 
is  the  spirit  of  construction  rather  than  that  of  destruction — ^a  building 
up  instead  of  a  tearing  down.  To  gain  that  which  is  beyond,  we  must 
often  witness  the  destruction  of  our  present  idols— to  gain  heaven  our 
bodies  must  crumble;  but  let  us  not  destroy  until  able  to  substitute 
something  better.  The  Great  Teacher  said,  "I  come  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfill." 

Then,  as  the  guides  of  those  who  study,  teachers  must  be  cautious, 
must  be  open-minded,  muat  be  of  inquiring  minds,  must  be  broad  and 
charitable.  If  all  could  be  this,  then  would  come  the  solution  of  all  our 
problems,  and  a  realization,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  ideal  life  of  which  all 
prophets  and  poets  have  spoken. 

A  concluding  piece  of  music  by  the  Ariel  Quartet  completed  an  enjoy- 
able and  profitable  evening. 
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PROGRAM. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  30. 

A.  M. 

Opening  Exercises. 
Music. 
Paper^"School  Sanitation,"  Supt.  W.  B.  Conkling,  Dowagiac. 
State  Uniform  Course  of  Study,"  discussed  under  three  topics:— 

1.  Should  systematic  work  in  Nature  Study  be  carried  on  in  all 

grades  below  the  high  school? 

2.  Should  the  Mathematics  of  the  elementary  course  in<dude 

both  Geometry  and  Algebra? 

8w    Should  not  United  States  History  be  a  part  of  every  grade 

below  and  of  every  course  in  the  high  school? 

P.  M. 

Music. 
Business  Meeting. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Constitution.  . 
Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

■ 

Music. 

Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

Election  of  President. 

Keport  of  Committee  on  Nominations. 


Wedi^esday,  9  a.  m. 

The  general  session  again  filled  representative  hall  to  overflowing. 
Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Osborne  and  followed  by  a 
Yocal  solo,  "Asthore,"  by  George  Van  Buren. 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  the  Association,  waa  read  by  Supt. 
Pattengill  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions: 

My  Dear  Friends:  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  seem  to  intrude  on  your 
deliberations  in  addressing  you  on  a  subject  that  lies  within  your  inter- 
ests and  influence.  I  cannot  doubt  that,  while  you  work  is  that  of  intel- 
lectual training,  you  recognize  your  responsibility  to  exercise  such 
moral  influence  in  the  schoolroom  as  is  in  your  power.  Brought  con- 
stantly in  personal  contact  with  your  pupils,  you  acquire  an  interest  in 
them  that  you  would  do  the  utmost  in  your  power  to  form  their  char- 
acters on  the  lines  of  virtue  and  even  of  religion. 

I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  impressed  on  your  minds,  as  in  your  varying 
positions  you  are  compelled  to  know  and  study  the  charactAs  of  both 
sexes,  how  often  even  the  principles  of  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  mod- 
esty are  wanting,  and  how  deficient  is  the  average  disposition  in  those 
elements  that  must  combine  for  the  reputable  and  useful  life. 
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I  have  had  an  experience  for  many  years  in  a  different  sphere. 
OflScially  connected  with  our  juvenile  reformatories,  I  am  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  our  Industrial  School  for  Boys  has  always  500  inmates, 
and  our  Industrial  Home  for  Girls  has  now  reached  300.  Conceding  that 
these  youths  come  of  the  illiterate  class  and  many  of  them  from  the 
degraded  classes  of  society,  they  have  generally  been  in  school.  Of  174 
girls  at  Adrian  two  years  ago,  with  the  exception  of  31,  all  were  I'eceived 
from  the  first  grade  up  to  the  high  school.  Of  366  boys  at  Lansing,  all 
but  six  could  "read  and  write." 

What  has  even  more  impressed  me  has  been  the  common  report  in 
Tillages  and  towns  of  a  class  of  boys  and  girls,  in  the  common  phrase, 
**going  to  the  bad."  The  present  movement  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Curfew  Bell  originates  in  this  experience.  The  suggestion  I  have  to 
make  is  that  the  Ten  Commandments  shall  be  put  up  in  every  school- 
room. This  may  seem  a  very  inadequate  means  of  securing  a  better  tone 
of  morals;  but  there  is  force  in  having  the  divine  law  before  the  eye,  and 
the  word  of  the  teacher  would  be  strengthened  by  the  appeal  to  "God 
spake  these  words." 

While  any  direct  religious  teaching  is  forbidden  by  the  principles  of 
our  national  and  State  government,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  sectarian, 
or  non-sectarian,  objection  to  keeping  in  sight  of  children  this  simple 
code  of  morals.  Morality  is  supposed  to  have  the  support  of  all  good  citi- 
zens. Every  direct  injunction  of  the  decalogue  has  the  support  of  the 
civil  law. 

I  presume  that  the  adoption  of  this  suggestion  would  be  only  in  the 
power  of  the  school  trustees.  In  addressing  you,  I  ask  your  consider- 
Ution  and,  if  approved,  your  influence  with  those  who  have  the  authority. 

With  sincere  respect, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Geo.  D.  Gillespie. 

SuPT.  S.  B.  Laird: 

I  would  at  this  'X>oint  emphasize  what  to  me  seems  a  very  important 
measure.  In  view  of  the  terrible  inroad  which  the  cigaret  is  making, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Teachers*  Association  express  Itself  most  earnestly 
that  an  anti-cigaret  law  be  passed  this  winter.  I  believe  the  time  is  auspicious 
(or  this  movement,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  such  a  movement. 

Carried. 

An  exhibition  of  reading  and  writing  was  given  by  several  pupils  from 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  and  a  telegram  of  greeting  from  the  Idaho 
Teachers'  Association  was  read  and  answered. 
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:  SCHOOL  SANITATION. 

I  SUPT.  W.  E,  CONKLIXG,  DOWAGIAC. 

■ 
I 

!  In  theory  our  present  educational  system  provides  for  the  training 

and  development  of  the  physical  powers  as  well  as  the  morals  and  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  soon  to  be  men  and 
women  and  to  occupy  various  positions  of  life.  In  the  practical  work 
of  the  school-room,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  over-esti- 
mate the  relative  value  of  mental  training,  often  to  the  neglect  and  detri- 
ment of  that  wh.ich  is  so  essential — the  proper  development  of  the  body 
and  the  preservation  of  health  and  physical  strength. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  larger  city  schools  and  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  have  for  many  years  recognized  the  necessity  for 
scientific  inveetigation,  and  instruction  leading  to  a  better  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  natural  laws  of  sanitary  science.  Boards  of 
health  and  health  oflicers,  college  professors  and  instructors,  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  teachers  of  city  schools,  are  usually  enthu- 
siaBtic  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  contagious  diseases 
and  to  secure  and  maintain  good  health  and  vigorous  physical  constitu- 
tions  for  those  under  their  care  and  guidance. 

Boards  of  education  and  building  committees  begin  to  realize  more 
fully  their  reftponsibility  in  securing  suitable  locations  and  in  selecting 
proper  arohitectural  designs  for  school  buildings.    As  a  result  of  this 
f  interest,  the  aanitary  condition  of  buildings  and  grounds  has  been  greatly 

j  improved.    The  modem  school  edifice,  which  is  constructed  according  to 

I  the  requirements  of  recently  developed  sanitary  laws,  is  comparatively 

fret*  from  many  of  the  defects  found  in  the  school  house  of  twenty  years 
ago.  The  long,  narrow  stairway,  so  detrimental  to  the  health  and 
strength  of  many  young  people,  is  not  found  in  the  modem  building. 
Improperly  lighted  and  poorly  ventilated  rooms  with  dingy  walls  and 
low  ceilings  are  being  replaced  by  buildings  with  rooms  planned  and 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  more  advanced  ideas  of  sanitary  condi- 
tions and  requirements.  The  rooms  of  the  upper  floors,  reached  only  by 
unnatural  physical  exertion,  and  the  damp,  gloomy  basement,  with  low, 
narrow  windows,  are  no  longer  considered  suitable  for  regular  school 
work. 

The  spirit  of  sanitary  and  architectural  progress  is  also  found  in  the 
smaller  cities,  the  villages,  and  the  rural  districts;  but,  in  many  local- 
ities, yarious  existing  circumstances  frequently  combine  to  lessen  the 
practical  results.  It  is  to  this  class  of  schools  and  to  a  brief  consider- 
ation of  some  of  these  circumstances,  conditions,  and  surroundings,  that 
our  special  attention  is  now  directed. 

Generous,  progressive  people,  with  valuable  property  subject  to  taxa- 
tion, are  certainly  helpful  to  the  cause  of  education;  but  the  wealth  of  a 
community  is  often  controlled  by  those  who  seem  to  have  no  special 
interest  in  the  public  school.  Sometimes  a  district  is  so  unfortunate  as 
to  have  as  citizens  the  wealthy  taxpayers  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  prac- 
tice economy,  are  unwilling  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  to  pro- 
vide suitable  buildings  and  appliances  for  educational  purposes.  Their 
children  are  required  to  attend  school  in  the  building  that  was  erected 
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in  the  days  of  the  pioneers.  The  log  cabin,  which  was  the  home  of  the 
pnpils  of  those  early  times,  long  since  disappeared,  and  in  its  place 
stands  the  more  convenient  and  commodious  dwelling  house  with  modern 
improvements,  in  the  construction  of  which  sanitary  laws  have  been 
earnestly  consulted  and  faithfully  incori>orated ;  but  the  school  house 
remains  the  «ame.  Necessary  repairs  have  been  added,  but  with  no 
progress,  no  improvement.  Pupils  occupy  the  benches  which  bear  the 
marks  of  the  pen  knives  of  their  ancestors.  The  carpenters  who  con- 
structed the  desks  seemed  to  realize  that  pupils  should  sit  erect,  and 
apparently  labored  with  this  one  idea  in  view,  regardless  of  the  condi- 
tions so  essential  to  the  true  physical  development  of  the  children.  The 
benches  are  so  high  that  the  feet  of  the  smaller  pupils  do  not  reach  the 
floor,  which  condition  is  often  followed  by  serious  results.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  windows  is  such  that  the  pupils  sit  facing  the  light  or  per- 
haps the  window  space  does  not  equal  at  least  one-fourth  the  floor 
space,  as  required  by  the  school  sanitarian.  Pupils  accustomed  to  work 
in  this  room  consult  the  oculist  and  are  informed  that  they  must  wear 
glasses,  leave  school  for  a  fcfw  weeks  or  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
in  order  that  the  eyes  may  be  relieved  from  study.  Again,  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  room  is  so  low  that  the  required  two  hundred  fifty  or  three 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  pupil  is  not  provided.  The  means 
of  ventilation  is  so  defective  that  pupils  go  from  the  room  with  headache 
and  other  indications  that  the  blood  has  not  been  purified,  because  of  an 
insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  which  the  air  of  the  school  room'  should 
contain. 

Such  violations  of  hygienic  and  sanitary  principles  should  not  exist. 
The  remedy  will  necessitate  financial  outlay,  and  the  economist  will 
declare  that  the  school  house  that  was  good  enough  for  the  parents  is 
suitable  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  today.  This  apparent  negligence  as 
to  the  construction  of  buildings  and  proper  sanitation  is  due  largely  to 
indijfference  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  cheerfully  pro- 
vide, if  they  could  be  led  to  realize  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
change,  and  to  understand  that  such  investments  would  yield  rich  divi- 
dends in  the  intellectual  and  physical  development  of  the  pupils. 

If  school  boards,  teachers,  and  health  officers  of  the  rural  districts 
would  manifest  the  same  interest  as  those  of  similar  positions  in  the 
larger  cities,  they  would  soon  receive  the  necessary  public  support;  and 
school  sanitation  would  become  a  popular  subject  for  discussion  and 
consideration.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  danger  resulting  from  the 
use  of  impure  water  and  unwholesome  food,  also  from  communicable 
diseases,  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  more  populous  districts  of  the  dty.  This 
fact  does  not  diminish  the  responsibility  resting  upon  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  care  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  premises.  Death  or 
failure  of  health  resulting  from  carelessness  or  indifference  should  be 
prevented ;  if  necessary,  by  appropriate  legislation  properly  enforced. 

Teachers  are  frequently  employed  in  districts  where  their  acquain»t- 
ance  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  is  limited.  Doubtless 
they  will  find  that  the  moral  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  neighbor- 
hood does  not  reach  their  ideal  standard  of  excellence,  under  which  cir- 
cumstances but  comparatively  few  changes  can  be  made  at  first.  It  is 
useless  to  dictate  radical  modifications  or  even  to  suggest  changes  that 
involve  any  unusual  pecuniary  consideration.     Such  innovations  are  fre- 
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qnently  retroactive  and  greatly  decrease  the  possibility  of  the  improve- 
meats  that  the  conscientious  teacher  considers  so  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  school.  Existing  conditions  and  surroundings  must  be 
accepted  at  the  outset;  still,  much  can  be  accomplished  by  a  carefully 
arranged  and  properly  executed,  systematic  plan  of  work. 

It  is  a  well  established,  yet  deplorable,  fact  that  the  source  of  many 
serious  diseases  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  school  room.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  personal  responsibility  should  be  emphasized.  The  teacher 
should  not  only  be  an  intelligent  physiologist,  but  should  manifest  a 
deep  interest  in  the  practical  application  of  hygienic  and  sanitary  laws. 
Many  valuable  suggestions  and  useful  directions  may  be  obtained  from 
the  reports  and  supplementary  pamphlets  issued  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health;  and  if  the  legislators  who  are  soon  to  assemble  in  this  city  will 
make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  the  general  distribution  of  these 
documents,  pupils,  teachers,  and  patrons  will  become  far  more  intelli- 
gent opon  tiiis  subject,  and  diseases  like  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  and 
scarlet  fever  will  be  less  prevalent. 

The  public  school  affords  excellent  opportunities  for  teaching  many 
useful  lessons  in  neatness,  care  of  body,  and- general  physical  develop- 
ment. Cleanliness,  the  first  law  of  health,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  sanitary  considerations.  The  floors  and  school  furniture  should  be 
kept  as  free  from  dust  as  possible.  Recent  scientific  investigation 
reveals  the  fact  that  '^most  of  the  communicable  diseases  are  usually 
spread  by  means  of  atmospheric  dust,  of  which  the  germs  of  these 
diseases  sometimes  constitute  a  part.'' 

A  carefully  graded  series  of  lessons  showing  the  absolute  necessity  of 
pure  air,  wholesome  food,  and  personal  cleanliness,  properly  taught,  has 
the  effect  of  instructing  the  pupils  from  early  childhood,  almost  without 
their  knowing  it,  in  all  the  more  important  principles  of  sanitary  science. 
The  proper  application  of  these  principles  gives  the  pupils  a  new  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  home  life;  and,  when  those  who  are  now  in  school  take 
their  places  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  life,  they  will  assume 
the  new  duties  with  minds  already  instructed  and  trained  regarding 
many  of  the  subjects  that  will  demand  their  attention.  The  work  com- 
menced in  the  school  room  will  be  carried  into  homes  where,  in  many 
cases,  the  habits,  customs,  and  manners  will  be  raised  to  a  higher  stan- 
dard of  excellence. 

Much  of  the  time  given  to  the  study  of  technical  physiology  in  the 
public  scJhools  should  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  practical 
phases  of  the  subject,  and  pupils  should  be  led  to  understand  that  the 
proper  observance  of  the  laws  of  health  is  imperative,  and  that  the 
natural  i)enalty  is  sure  to  follow  any  violation  of  these  laws.  Pupils 
will  study  at  twilight  or  otherwise  tax  the  power  of  vision  beyond  the 
natural  strength,  in  order  to  learn  the  definitions  and  descriptions  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  eye,  as  given  in  the  text-book,  without  seriously 
considering  the  proper  care  and  preservation  of  the  organ  about  which 
they  are  studying  and  which  is  of  so  much  importance.  Teachers  explain 
the  theory  of  ventilation  and,  at  the  same  time,  pupils  fail  to  grasp  the 
ideas,  because  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  is  so  filled  with  health- 
destroying  impurities.  People  complain  of  trouble  with  their  teeth  and 
dentists  become  wealthy,  because  teachers  require  pupils  to  learn  all 
88 
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that  can  be  found  in  their  books  of  reference  concerning  dentine,  enamel, 
and  the  general  structure  of  the  tooth,  without  the  practical  hints  and 
suggestions  which,  if  properly  emphasized,  wouM  lead  the  pupil  to  exer- 
cise care  and  thus  escape  much  expense  and  unpleasant  experience  in 
after  years. 

Considerable  interest  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  schools  and  school 
children  is  being  expressed  by  many  people  noft  directly  interested  in 
the  routine  of  the  school  room.  A  recent  number  of  **(TOod  Health,'' 
published  at  Battle  Creek,  contains  a  list  of  questions  sent  out  to  ascer- 
tain the  opinions  of  some  leading  public  men  upon  this  subject.  Answers 
to  these  questions  from  state  governors,  members  of  congress,  and  other 
men  of  high  official  standing,  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  the  school 
teacher.  Some  of  the  questions  which  these  leading  men  almost  unani- 
mously favor  are  here  given  in  substance.  The  first  question  deals  with 
the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  children,  and  each  answer  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  question  and  suggests  that  it  should  be  enforced  by 
the  teacher. 

There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  a«  to  the  propriety  of  con- 
necting with  every  public  school  a  health  department  with  a  qualified 
physician  at  the  head  of  the  same;  but  that  portion  of  the  question  which 
provides  ''that  the  building  occupied  as  a  public  school  and  the  pupils 
attending  the  school  should  be  regularly  examined  with  reference  to 
health  and  sanitary  conditions,"  meets  with  more  general  approval. 
They  would  also  require  teachers  "to  give  special  attention  to  such  mat- 
ters as  proper  attitude  in  sitting,  correct  method  of  breathing,  and  the 
development  of  a  fine  figure  and  dignified  physical  bearing." 

Another  number  of  the  same  journal  gives  a  list  of  questions  addressed 
to  the  superintendents  of  some  of  the  leading  schools  of  the  United 
States.  These  questions  are  similar  to  those  which  we  have  just  con- 
sidered. They  call  for  individual  opinions  concerning  the  necessity  for 
medical  supervision  of  schools,  for  the  medical  examination  of  pupils, 
and  of  the  duty  of  teachers  relative  to  the  matter  of  cleanliness  of  pupils. 
Some  of  the  questions  call  for  existing  conditions,  and  what  is  actually 
done  in  each  school  regarding  '*the  instruction  and  training  in  proper 
breathing  and  proper  position,  or  attitude,  in  sitting,  standing,  or  walk- 
ing." They  also  ask  if  systematic  gymnastic  exercises  are  a  regular  part 
of  the  day's  program. 

These  questions  are  answered  by  superintendents  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing schools  of  Michigan  and  of  neighboring  States.  While  they  differ 
somewhat  on  special  points,  doubtless  due  to  local  surroundings  and 
conditions,  they  are  in  general  quite  imiform  and  indicate  that,  while 
much  is  being  done  for  the  sanitary  care  of  pupils  of  public  schools,  there 
is  still  chance  and  actual  necessity  for  improvement. 

CoMMR.  J.  L.  Wagner: 

I  was  surprised,  when  I  looked  up  this  matter,  to  find  that  our  State 
had  so  little  legislation  on  this  subject.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  our 
State  Board  of  Health  has  prepared  and  sent  out  circulars  regarding 
prevention  of  communicable  diseases,  etc.  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have 
made  excellent  use  of  these  circulars,  and  I  find  that  the  teachers  are 
much  interested  in  them,  often  expressing  a  desire  that  more  be  sent 
them  for  distribution  among  the  parents.  It  is  many  times  because  par- 
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ents  are  ignorant  of  the  conditions  surrounding  these  buildings  that 
they  do  not  have  better  surroundings.  You  would  be  surprised,  if  you 
were  to  visit  district  schools,  to  note  the  difference  in  pupils.  In  many 
schools  you  will  find  pupils  sallow,  pale,  and  unable  to  execute  the  work, 
simply  because  the  air  is  so  terrible.  It  must  be  that  the  teachers  feel 
the  influence  of  this  impure  air, — it  affects  all.  This  can  be  remedied 
easily  and  inexpensively,  if  only  there  were  some  one  to  look  after  it. 
Then,  as  to  the  seats;  in  Kentucky  there  is  a  law  which  states  that 
seats  shall  be  provided  to  fit  the  children.  In  some  of  our  school  houses 
there  are  seats  which  have  been  used  for  three  or  four  generations.  The 
seats  remain  and  wait  for  the  children  to  grow  to  the  proper  size.  Par- 
ents are  awake  when  you  bring  the  matter  before  them  in  the  proper 
light.  In  many  cases  teachers  and  school  commissioners  and  school 
officers  simply  let  matters  slip  along. 

"The  State  Uniform  Course  of  Study"  was  the  next  topic  on  the  pro- 
gram, and  Pres.  Hoyt  gave  a  word  of  explanation  regarding  the  work  of 
the  committee  appointed  two  years  ago  to  arrange  a  course.  The  chair- 
man had  left  the  State  and  it  wa^  impossible  to  make  a  complete  report 
at  this  time,  so  it  was  decided  to  present  instead  three  distinct  topics 
for  diecussion  concerning  the  course  of  -study,  with  the  aim  of  arriving 
at  some  definite  conclusion;  and  then,  should  it  be  the  wish  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, tihe  committee  might  be  re-arranged  for  next  year  and  a  full 
course  of  study  be  reported. 

Reference  to  the  program  showed  the  three  topics  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  Should  systematic  work  in  nature  study  be  carried  on  in  all  grades 
below  the  high  school? 

2.  Should  the  mathematics  of  the  elementary  course  include  both  geom- 
etry and  algebra? 

3.  Should  not  United  States  history  be  a  part  of  every  grade  below 
and  of  every  course  in  the  high  school? 


DISCUSSION. 


Pbof.  Keeleb.  Mt.  Pleasant: 

The  topic  open  for  discussion  this  morning  is,  "Should  systematic  work  in  nature 
study  be  carried  on  in  all  grades  below  the  high  school?"  I  am  sure  there  is 
not  a  person  here  this  morning  who  does  not  favor  it.  Without  it  the  child's  edu- 
cation Is  incomplete.  If  every  child  who  enters  the  first  grade  of  the  primary  school 
could  pass  through  each  successive  grade  and  finally  be  awarded  a  diploma  from 
the  high  school,  the  reason  for  teaching  science  in  the  grades  would  not  be  so 
apparent.  But  too  many  have  their  school  career  cut  short,  and  it  is  not  wise 
or  kind  to  send  them  out  into  the  world  without  giving  them  a  few  directions  for 
appreciating  the  things  with  which  God  has  surrounded  them  in  nature.  It  is  one 
thing  to  see,  to  hear,  to  touch,  and  another  to  observe,  to  listen,  to  feel.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  senses  is  the  threshold  to  the  development  of  the  mind.  It  is  the 
avenue  through  which  the  viind.  must  proceed.  Rightly  presented  nature  study 
cultivates  the  use  of  every  sense,  and  for  this  reason  it  should  be  taught  in  each 
and  every  grade  below  the  high  school.  One  of  the  great  benefits  mentioned  In  this 
direction  is  that  it  trains  the  child  to  closer  observation,  it  opens  closed  eyes  and 
nnstops  ears,  is  conducive  to  thought,  and  therefore  the  child's  power  to  think 
will  be  vastly  increased.  Remembering,  then,  that  it  is  thinking  men  and  women 
who  are  the  most  helpful  members  of  this  human  family,  the  only  real  helpful 
ones,  the  value  of  nature  study  is  apparent. 
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Some  say  that  nature  study  is  not  practical.  You  will  admit  that  anything 
which  can  be  brought  into  our  school  room  that  will  open  the  eyes  of  our  boys  and 
girls,  thus  reyealing  to  them  the  laws  that  goyem.  all  things,  is  of  the  highest  prac- 
tical value,  and  therefore  should  not  be  omitted  from  any  grade.  To  make  It 
emphatic,  it  must  be  taught  by  direct  observation.  We  must  come  in  close  contact 
with  nature;  study  it  as  we  find  it  I  believe  in  broader  exercise  and  observatioii. 
The  flower  should  be  studied  in  its  natural  place  in  nature.  The  science  excursion 
should  be  the  central,  the  all-important  matter,— the  object  not  to  collect  a  few 
specimens;  but  an  hour  si)ent  in  watching  the  birds  and  flowers  will  do  much  to 
awaken  thought,  more  than  weeks  with  books  could  do.  In  these  times,  when 
teachers  are  making  such  strenuous  effort  toward  unification,  the  science  lesson 
holds  an  important  part,  because  we  can  get  from  it  every  element  of  the 
education;  because  it  creates  in  the  child  an  enthusiastic  desire  for  knowledge; 
because  of  the  wonderful  sympathy  of  the  child  with  every  form  of  life;  because  it 
leads  the  child  to  discover  truths  for  himself,  and  inspires  him  to  learn  more; 
because  of  the  moral  benefits  of  the  teachings  in  kindness  and  gentleness  with  the 
weak,  and  a  greater  love  for  truth.  For  these  reasons,  and  for  others  that  might 
and  probably  will  be  given,  science  or  nature  study  should  be  used  whenever  an 
opportimlty  is  offered. 

SuPT.  E.  L.  Brioos,  Gold  water: 

Puring  the  past  two  years  a  committee  of  men  and  women  in  the  various  lines 
of  educational  work  throughout  the  State  has  been  engaged  in  the  effort  to 
formulate  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  the  schools  of  Michigan.  At  the  meeting 
of  this  Association  one  year  ago,  the  committee  laid  its  work,  so  far  as  developed, 
before  the  teachers  for  general  discussion  and  suggestion.  The  report  was  not 
designed  to  be  final,  and  the  committee  was  continued  for  another  year.  Upon 
certain  features  of  the  course  of  study  there  has  been  so  general  an  agreement 
that  conclusions  might  have  been  reached  with  some  promptness  in  reiQ>ect 
to  these.  Upon  other  features  a  reconcilement  of  views  and  an  adjustmenrt  of 
conditions  were  not  so  readily  made,  and  three  of  these  questions  are  resubmitted 
for  a  more  definite  discussion  at  this  morning's  session. 

In  the  material  presented  by  the  committee  last  year,  no  single  subject  received 
so  much  attention  as  nature  study.  There  were  at  least  three  complete  outlines 
covering  the  work  of  the  primary  grades,  and  two  elaborating  the  subject  In 
relation  to  the  grammar  grades.  These  outlines  differed  materially  in  the  fields 
covered,  in  the  method  of  treatment,  and  in  correlation  of  this  subject  with 
others  in  the  course.  The  differences  naturally  resulted  from  the  differing  basal 
principles  assumed  in  the  construction  of  the  course.  The  outlines  were  individual 
products  rather  than  the  consensus  of  the  opinions  of  the  committee  or  even  a 
section  of  it. 

Our  discussion  this  morning  is  not  upon  the  incorporation  of  one.  or  other  of 
these  outlines  into  the  course  of  study,  but  rather  whether  systematic  nature  study 
shall  be  carried  on  in  all  grades  below  the  high  school.  The  past  five  years  have 
been  a  period  of  vigorous  discussion  of  the  course  of  study  in  all  educational  circles. 
The  search-light  of  the  most  skilful  investigators  has  been  turned  upon  it  to 
determine  what  in  It  was  of  worth,  and  what  was  effete  and  worthless.  The 
result  has  been  the  discarding  of  many  features  that  had  long  been  held  dear  and 
the  bringing  into  prominence  of  educational  means  that  before  had  received  but 
small  consideration.  Through  the  wisdom  of  our  National  Educational  Association 
these  investgations  and  the  conclusions  reached  have  been  formulated  into  great 
reports  that  must  remain  in  the  future  as  the  classic  pedagogic  products  of  our  day. 
No  one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  claim  that  all  the  educational  wisdom  of  the  day 
had  been  gathered  into  the  reports  of  the  Committees  of  Ten  and  Fifteen,  but 
all  must  admit  that  they  have  done  more  to  quicken  rational  consideration  of 
educational  irethods  and  means  than  any  other  deliverances  of  our  age.  The 
student  of  these  reports  and  of  the  best  current  educational  literature  cannot  fail 
to  see  that,  among  those  whose  opinions  are  authoritative,  there  is  a  general 
agreement  that  nature  study  should  have  a  place  in  all  the  grades  below  the 
hiprh  school. 

The  grounds  upon  which  this  conclusion  is  based  may  be  stated  in 
three  general  propositions.  First,  nature  study  exerts  a  peculiar  and  unique 
Influence  in  education.  Its  eflaciency  in  awakening  and  quickening  mental 
activity  through  the  development  of  the  power  of  observation,  in  bringing  tbe 
child  into  a  right  relation  to  his  environment  and  in  cultivating  a  reverent  reg^ard 
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for  nature  and  her  laws,  is  superior  to  other  subjects  that  hold  a  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  schools.  Secondly,  it  is  of  great  value  as  a  preparation  for  the 
later  and  maturer  science  studies  of  the  high  school.  Habits  are  rapidly  develop- 
ing toward  a  fixed  condition,  as  the  child  advances  through  the  lower  grades  of 
school.  Deprived  of  the  peculiar  influences  of  nature  study  during  these 
years,  he  must  approach  the  science  work  of  the  high  school  with  far  less  adapta^ 
tion  of  mind  than  would  have  been  possessed  had  the  work  of  the  grades  given 
him  a  constant  though  very  limited  contact  with  nature  about  him.  The  master- 
ing informally  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  nomenclature  of  science,  familiarity 
with  some  of  its  fundamental  principles,  and  the  accumulation  of  a  respectable 
fund  of  facts,  will  always  give  the  young  person  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
thorough  and  comprehensive  studies  of  later  years.  Thirdly,  the  facts 
of  nature  themselves  are  of  such  worth  as  to  make  their  learning  a 
matter  of  high  consideration  in  this  age  of  scientific  development.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  children  of  the  State  never  reach  the  high  school.  It 
would  be  gross  injustice  to  these  so  to  shape  the  courses  of  instruction  on  which 
their  shorter  period  of  school  life  is  occupied,  as  not  to  afford  them  some  limited 
excursions  into  the  great  realm  of  nature.  The  facts  that  will  have  so  vital  an 
influence  upon  their  Joy  and  sorrow,  and  in  their  success  and  failure  all  through  life, 
sbould,  because  of  their  importance  as  matters  of  knowledge,  be  given  a  definite 
and  fairly  proportioned  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools. 

Geography  and  physiology  now  hold  their  places  in  the  grades  as  the  sciences 
that  must  have  consideration,  to  the  exclusion,  if  necessary,  of  all  others.  The 
former  is  fixed  by  long  established  precedent  as  well  as  by  its  worth  as  a  funda- 
mental to  education.  The  latter,  with  us,  is  fixed  by  legislative  enactment,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  its  educational  value.  A  limited  amount  of  nature  study 
may  be  done  in  connection  with  these  subjects.  Lessons  preparatory  for  geography 
in  the  primary  grades  may  and  commonly  do  cover  a  broad  scope  of  nature 
topics,  but  with  the  use  of  the  text  book  and  the  beginning  of  the  formal  study 
of  geography  the  work  Js  so  narrowed  and  the  methods  so  modified  as  to  deprive  it 
of  some  of  the  most  valued  characteristics  of  true  nature  study.  Physiology 
yields  but  feeble  results,  except  as  an  information  subject.  The  human  organism 
seems  poorly  adapted  to  cultivating  the  scientific  spirit  in  the  elementary  schools. 
These  subjects  will  not  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  schools  today  in  nature  work.  The 
model  course  must.comprise  in  its  treatment  some  of  the  simpler  features  of  all  lines 
of  science  study.  The  field  of  nature  study  is  so  broad  there  can  scarcely  be 
placed  a  limit  to  the  work  that  may  be  advantageously  done.  Of  the  almost 
innumerable  outlines  that  are  available,  some  give  especial  emphasis  to  one  line,  as 
botany;  others  to  another,  as  entomology,  or  physics.  There  is  a  large  opportunity 
for  the  gratifying  of  tastes,  both  of  supervisors  and  teachers,  and  each  school 
should  use  the  privilege  of  modifying  its  work  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  its  teaching 
force  and  its  local  facilities  for  study. 

In  reference  to  the  time  to  be  given  to  this  subject  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
recommend  sixty  minutes  a  week,  not  including  geography  in  the  work  embraced. 
This  is  a  conservative  limit  and  may  readily  be  accepted  as  a  minimum.  By  a 
correlation  of  nature  study  with  other  subjects  a  larger  apportionment  of  time 
may  be  secured.  My  feeling  is  that,  unless  there  is  efficient  supervision  of  this 
work  or  the  corps  of  teachers  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  instruction  dn  science,  the 
time  of  pupils  may  be  even  worse  than  wasted;  for  it  may  result  In  the  cultivation 
of  habits  that  will  weaken  the  child's  power  of  accomplishment.  The  work 
requires  the  bringing  of  the  child  into  contact  vrith  nature  itself,  and  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  mere  reading  about  nature  or  the  teacher's  description  of  forms 
of  life  and  phenomena.  There  must  be  field  excursions,  collecting  and  studying 
of  specimens,  experimenting,  as  much  as  possible  performed  by  the  Individufd 
pupil,  classification.  To  accomplish  this  work  successfully  requires  a  peculiar 
adaptation  and  preparation  in  the  instructor. 

Schools  that  can  afford  a  si>ecial  supervisor,  who  has  the  needed  qualifications, 
are  favored.  As  the  teaching  force  is  constituted  today,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
It,  left  to  their  own  resources  and  abilities,  would  secure  results  through  these 
methods,  commensurate  with  the  time  that  would  be  absorbed  in  the  effort.  There 
to,  hence,  much  need  of  caution  about  pressing  the  work  too  vigorously  upon 
schools  that  will  be  weakened  in  their  efficiency  by  an  attempt  to  do  that  which 
they  can  do  but  indifferently,  In  order  to^  be  abreast  of  scliool  developments  In 
some  more  favored  localities. 
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The  tendency  is  strongly  In  the  direction  of  giving  nature  an  important  place 
in  the  course  of  study  in  elementary  schools.  Its  peculiar  worth  is  such  as  to  make 
this  tendency  irresistible,  and  there  will  be  a  gradual  modification  of  work  In 
Its  favor  until  it  is  finally  adjusted  to  its  proper  relation.  Most  valuable  manuals 
and  texts  are  being  constantly  issued  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  can  use 
them,  and  teachers  are  more  and  more  becoming  enthusiastic  students  of  the 
subject.  In  the  meantime  a  model  course  of  study  must  give  to  it  an  assignment  of 
time  for  every  grade,  and  a  suggestive  outline  should  be  presented  as  a  basis  of 
the  work.  Normal  schools,  institutes,  and  superintendents,  must  use  every  effort 
to  inspire  and  qualify  teachers  for  the  new  task  of  instruction. 

The  excellence  of  the  work  must  never  be  measured  by  the  perfection  of  the 
outline,  but  rather  by  the  spirit  in  which  it  Is  accomplished.  Fewer  topics 
wrought  out  in  an  intense  interest  will  be  of  gi-eater  worth  than  an  elaborate 
scheme  pursued  in  a  perfunctory  spirit.  Bryant  gave  expression  to  the  principle 
that  must  control  all  successful  science  teaching  In  every  grade.    It  is,— 

"To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language." 

CoMMR.  D.  E.  McCluke,  Shelby: 

A  great  statesman  who  is  soon  to  go  Into  history  says  in  one  of  his  state  papers 
that  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  which  confronts  us.  The  condition  of  some 
forty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  our  rural  schools  Is  such  that  boys  and  girls  cannot  come 
in  contact  with  them  without  being  contaminated;  and  so  my  remarks  will  be 
along  the  line  of  how  we  can  bring  about  a  better  condition  of  the  district  schools. 
Dr.  Hinsdale  says  the  only  remedy  Is  in  immediate  environment;  that  the  environ- 
ment must  t>e  changed.  Oommr.  Demoray  says  it  must  all  come  through  the  nor- 
mal schools.  But  I  see  before  me  Professors  Simmons,  Grawn,  and  Thompson,  who 
are  a  part  of  the  educational  history  of  Michigan,  and  thc^r  tell  me  that  the  best 
nature  teaching  they  ever  got  was  on  the  farm;  so  this  work  does  not  necessarily 
begin  at  the  normal  school  and  travel  down  thnough,— it  begins  with  the  rural 
school. 

The  Agricultural  College  is  doing  more,  through  its  system  of  institutes,  to  place 
the  farmers  in  sympathy,  to  make  them  advocates  of  nature  study  in  the  rural 
schools,  than  any  other  instrumentality  in  the  State.  At  an  institute  held  three 
weeks  ago  where  there  were  two  hundred  farmers  present,  there  was  a  most  scien- 
tific discussion  upon  the  chemistry  of  the  soil,  which  was  listened  to  and  under- 
stood; and  there  were  fifty  directors  there  who  said  they  were  going  to  do  some 
work  along  that  line.  It  is  in  the  same  way  by  arousing  an  interest  among  the 
patrons,  that  Supt.  Pattenglll  has  done  so  much  good  with  the  inspiration  institutes. 
We  may  make  all  the  nature  study  outlines  we  please;  but  unless  we  bring  the  tax- 
payer into  sympathy  with  nature  teaching,  we  shall  only  widen  the  gulf  between 
the  teacher  and  pati-on.  We  must  bring  people  into  sj'mpathy  with  this,  and  then 
better  conditions  may  be  brought  about. 

We  must,  in  our  district  school  grounds,  cultivate  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers. 
I  can  name  a  township  of  five  schools  where  they  have  coiTelated  the  teaching  of 
literature  and  history  and  science.  To  make  this  practical  they  do  not  need  a  text- 
book on  science,— they  teach  by  doing  actual  work,  by  oaring  for  the  trees  and 
flowere  which  they  have  about  them.  This  has  resulted  in  the  hiring  of  teachers 
by  the  year  and  paying  forty  or  fifty  dollars  per  month  in  the  district  schools.  The 
school  house  is  the  center  of  neighborhood  influence,  and  In  that  neighborhood  they 
go  to  see  the  school  grounds  as  we  go  to  see  the  life-saving  station.  In  one  ease 
the  life-saving  station  Is  the  saver  of  Individual  life;  In  the  other,  of  national  life. 

Supt.  E.  C.  Thompson,  Saginaw,  W.  S.: 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  have  very  much  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  nature  study. 
There  are  two  facts  that  confront  every  thinking  educator.  We  have  the  child  as 
one  fact,  and  his  environment  as  the  second;  and,  as  Dr.  Hinsdale  brought  out  so 
beautifully  in  his  discussdon,  this  environment  leads  out  first  into  the  beau- 
tiful world  into  which  the  child  Is  bom,  and  then  into  the  sodal  life 
that  suri'ounds  the  child,  and  then  back  into  the  child's  own  life.  As  educators  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  can  hardly  separate  these  three  conditions  of  environment.  It 
seems  that  the  thought  leads  out  from  the  child  Into  social  life  and  back  to  himself; 
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or  as  Plato  represents  it,  "the  soul  turns  upon  itself."  The  child  must  be  forever 
and  always  the  center.  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  and  he  is  the  all-important 
factor  that  comes  in  connection  with  this  work  of  education;  he  is  the  central 
thought  of  the  teachei'*8  life  and  work. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  more  in  the  line  of  a  protest  than  anything  else.  I  think 
we  all  recognize  the  beauty  of  nature— et  least  we  men  who  were,  in  our  boyhood 
days,  upon  the  fai*m  and  enjoyed  the  brooks  and  flowers  and  gladness  of  the  old 
home  life— and  I  think  few  of  us  would  be  willing  for  a  moment  to  take  o^t  of  our 
lives  the  beautiful  experience  in  connection  with  the  beautiful  world  In  which 
we  were  born.  The  question  then  is,  how  shall  we  bring  the  child  out  into  this 
glad  life?  Can  we  do  it  as  teachers,  by  any  such  method  as  the  following:  We  bring 
the  cocoon  from  its  native  element  into  the  air  of  the  school  room,  not  always  the 
purest  air,  not  always  into  the  gladdest  sunshine.  By  and  by,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  the  butterfly  or  the  moth  comes,  spreads  its  wings,  and  tries  to  strengthen 
itself  in  the  air  in  which  it  comes  to  life.  The  children  admire  it,  and  by  and  by  the 
poison  is  brought  into  play,  the  life  is  taken,  a  pin  is  passed  through  the  little  body, 
and  it  is  put  up  in  a  case  for  the  children  to  admire.  1  ask,  in  all  earnestness  and 
sincerity,  is  that  nature  study?  How  different  from  the  life  we  saw  developed  upon 
the  farm  when  we  saw  the  cocoon  hanging  upon  the  stalk  of  wheat,  until  the  life 
came  and  it  fluttered  away  in  its  native  element  I  ask,  again,  is  this  nature  study? 
And  I  think  I  see  the  answer  in  your  faces.  I  want  to  protest  against  that  kind  of 
science  work  or  nature  work  in  the  primary  schools.  If  they  want  to  do  that  kind  of 
work  in  the  colleges,  I  do  not  object;  but  I  do  object  to  such  lessons  being  taught  to 
the  children  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,— lessons  of  cruelty,  lessons  that 
carry  with  them  pernicious  effects  all  through  life.  I  think  that  illustrates  about 
what  I  wanted  to  say,— that,  if  we  are  to  have  nature  study,  we  should  have  it  In 
some  systematic  order.  I  am  not  sure  bui  it  may  be  correlated  with  some  other 
studies.  The  time  is  short.  Four  years  cover  about  all  the  time  that  we  have  for  the 
education  of  the  children  in  Michigan;  and  what  we  do  in  the  line  of  nature  study 
or  In  the  line  of  history  study  or  in  the  line  of  literature  or  mathematics,  we  must  do 
quickly.  We  have  no  time  to  waste  on  too  many  excursions. 
We  have  no  time  to  waste  on  too  many  excureions. 

Pbes.  Fiske,  Albion: 

I  want  to  throw  out  one  general  thought.  I  have  for  many  years  believed  that 
there  was  lacking  the  fundamental  principle  in  the  thought  of  managing  primary 
schools.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  entirely  to  isolate  a  child  from  the  world  in  which 
he  was  bom,  In  which  he  must  live,  and  for  which  he  must  be  educated.  I  there- 
fore heartily  believe  in  the  principle  of  nature  study  in  the  primary  grades.  Of 
course  there  is  scholarship  as  an  art  and  scholarship  beyond  simply  an  art,— scholar- 
ship as  a  life;  and  I  think  that,  while  we  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  school  for 
the  puipose  of  giving  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  he  must  use  (a  knowl- 
edge of  writing,  of  language,  of  geography,  etc.),  he  should  be  taught  in  touch  with 
the  world;  that  he  should  be  taught  in  the  life  that  belongs  to  him.  Therefore,  I 
would,  ft  seems  to  me,  make  the  pupil  as  intelligent  as  may  be  in  regard  to  those 
things  about  which  he  is  learning.  If  he  is  reading  about  an  oak-tree,  he  should 
understand  what  that  compound  word  stands  for.  I  would  not  make  the  school 
room  any  smaller  than  it  is,  I  would  make  it  larger.  Instead  of  making  it  20  by  30,  I 
would  make  it  a  mile  square.  I  would  have  the  pupil  intelligent  about  the  things  he 
sees  when  he  goes  out  of  the  door  and  which  he  must  use.  I  believe  in  educating  the 
child  from  the  very  first  for  the  world  in  which  he  must  live. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Barr,  Albion: 

Systematic  work  in  nature  study?  Yes.  I  do  not  read  the  question  in  this  way, 
"Shall  systematic  work  in  botany  and  geology  be  carried  into  the  lower  grades?" 
What  we  want  is  to  bring  our  pupils  into  connection  with  plants  and  animals  and 
forms  of  water,- in  direct  contact  with  nature;  not  as  it  has  been  classified  and  sys- 
tematized by  man.  We  cannot  successfully  teach  children  in  the  primary  grades  to 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature.  I  advocate  nature  study  not,  therefore,  on  account 
of  Its  refining  Influences,  not  on  accoimt  of  the  study  itself;  but  because  of  its  i-eflex 
Influence  upon  the  other  subjects  throughout  the  school  course.  I  would  make  the 
leading  Idea  oZwercaf ton.  I  would  teach  the  cliild  to  observe  accurately,  to  see  accur- 
ately all  the  things  about  him;  the  information  is  secondary.  Accurate  observation 
is  the  important  aim,  the  one  thing  that  Justifies  us  in  placing  it  in  these  lower 
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grades.  The  fact  is  very  familiar,  to  most  of  us  that  the  present  generatioia  of 
students  is  a  generation  that  is  deficient  in  a  great  many  things  the  older  generar 
tlons  were  well  trained.  They  are  deficient  as  spellers,— not  taught  to  observe  the 
form  of  words.  Nature  study,  properly  applied,  will  teach  pupils  not  only  to  observe 
nature,  but  to  observe  all  things,  so  that  the  form  of  a  word  will  be  observed  Just  as 
accurately  and  thoroughly  as  any  object.  I  would,  then,  answer  the  question  very 
decidedly,  yes. 

SuPT.  0.  T.  Grawk.  Traverse  City: 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  this  subject  and  have  tried  to  do  considerable 
work,  but  I  believe  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  what  we  may  call  "sky-scraping** 
along  this  line,  the  same  as  we  have  experienced  along  the  line  of  child  study. 
It  seems  to  me  we  should  follow  the  suggestions  given  by  Dr.  Harper  and  exercise 
caution  in  our  manner  of  procedure,  thus  avoiding  errors  of  fact.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  I  have  in  mind  a  lesson  given  by  a  teacher  on  the  subject  of  wheat.  The 
teacher  taught  the  pupils  that  the  wheat  was  sowed  by  an  Instrument  called  the 
harrow.  Another  teacher  In  one  of  our  normal  schools,  In  a  model  lesson  developing^ 
the  subject  of  corn,  stated  that  the  husks  were  used  for  fattening  hogs. 

This  first  subject  having  been  pretty  thoroughly  discussed,  the  second, 
"Algebra  and  Geometry  in  the  lower  grades,'*  was  next  considered. 

SupT.  C.  L.  Bemis,  Ionia: 

On  account  of  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal  it  will  be  impossible  to  discuss  the 
subject  as  I  would  like.  All  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  take  one  or  two  points  and  give 
them  a  little  brushing.  * 

That  there  should  be  taught  in  our  schools  a  limited  amount  of  algebra,  general 
arithmetic,  and  the  elementary  notions  of  geometry,  is  a  matter  that  is  settled  at 
least  in  my  mind.  As  soon  as  a  child  has  committed  to  memory  a  number  of  combi- 
nations in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  he  begins  to  put  his 
knowledge  into  practice  by  solving  problems  suited  to  his  stage  of  mental  develop- 
ment Even  before  these  are  completed,  when  but  a  few  are  learned,  they  are 
reviewed  in  a  multitude  of  practical  problems.  From  these  he  gradually  works  into 
abstract  arithmetical  computation.  A^  soon  as  he  has  limited  concepts  of  number, 
he  begins  to  work  them  Into  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  When  fairly  clear  concepts 
of  number  are  reached  and  many  practical  problems  have  been  presented  which  are 
constantly  becoming  more  complex,  a  time  will  come  when  a  little  knowledge  of 
general  arithmetic,  or  algebra,  would  throw  such  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  problems 
as  to  rob  them  of  all  their  terror  and  make  the  solving  of  difficult  problems  a 
pleasure  Instead  of  a  dread.  Why  not  here,  the  same  as  before,  develop  new  notions 
for  the  rapidly  approaching  advanced  work?  Some  preparation  should  therefore 
be  made.  General  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  enough  of  fractions 
to  be  able  to  clear  equations,  simple  equations  of  one  or  two  unknown  quantities 
in  which  the  known  quantities  are  expressed  in  figures  only,  is  in  my  judgment 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  mental  state  the  child  is  fast  enter- 
ing. It  is,  to  be  sure,  but  a  small  amount  It  gives  the  pupils,  however,  all  that  Is 
necessary  to  make  clear  any  algebraic  problem  given  in  any  of  our  mental  or  written 
arithmetics.  Besides  this,  see  the  extra  amount  of  mental  discipline  he  has  acquired. 
When  we  see  that  he  has  the  ability  to  work  with  greater  ease,  it  shows  that  he  has 
a  clearer  notion  of  his  work  and  a  proportional  increase  of  mental  strength. 

We  have  pupils  in  our  B  7th  grade  who  are  able  to  work  and  understand  quite 
hard  problems  in  equations  of  one  unknown  quantity.  The  teacher.  Miss  Steele, 
has  reached  this  point  in  a  most  successful  manner.  She  attacks  the  equation  the 
first  thing,  teaching  the  signs,  addition,  subtraction,  etc.,  as  she  develops  the  equa- 
tion. The  child,  to  be  sure,  has  had  nearly  all  these  points  fully  developed  in  arith- 
metic, and  she  takes  advantage  of  all  he  has  had  there,  weaving  it  into  her  Instruc- 
tion in  a  most  ingenious  manner.  Her  work  in  the  use  of  letters  is  to  make  the 
iwlnts  learned  in  arithmetic  general— a  step  toward  the  study  of  algebra  proper. 
Our  work  Is  designed  to  go  gradually  from  the  particular,  arithmetic,  to  the  general, 
algebra,  the  same  as  we  glide  easily  from  the  concrete  in  the  earlier  stages  of  arlth- 
metioEd  study  into  the  practical  and  the  abstract.  We  claim  for  this  more  enthu- 
siasm on  the  part  of  pupils,  a  better  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  as  a  result  greater 
mental  strength. 
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A  great  many  have  the  idea  that  the  geometry  to  be  taught  in  the  lower  grades 
is  the  same  as  that  taught  in  the  high  school,  and  they  proceed  with  the  demon- 
stration of  propositions  and  soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
teach  that  subject  in  these  grades.  If  all  understood  that  geometry  proper  does  not 
belong  to  the  grrades  below  the  high  school,  fewer  mistakes  would  be  made. 

The  object  should  be  first  to  develop  geometrical  concepts.  This  is  begun  even 
in  the  kindergarten.  Clear  concepts  of  these  forms  is  not  secured  at  once.  It  takes 
time.  These  forms  should  be  handled  and  even  made  by  the  pupils.  In  many  of  our 
primary  rooms  the  most  of  them  are  before  the  pupils  continually. 

Many  of  us  think  that  we  have  clear  notions,  when  if  put  to  the  test  we  would 
find  ourselves  sadly  deficient 

[Mr.  Bemis  at  this  point  related  several  incidents  to  prove  his  assertion,  one  being 
an  experience  of  his  own.  Thinking  to  give  his  pupils  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  cubic  foot,  he  ordered  a  carpenter  to  make  as  many  cubic  inches 
as  are  contained  In  a  foot,  and  went  after  the  blocks  with  the  expectation  of  bring- 
ing them  away  in  his  coat  pockets.  Imagine  his  surprise  to  find  that  they  filled  two 
market  baskets.  At  another  time  he  asked  several  teachers  to  make  a  guess  as  to  the 
length  of  time  required  to  empty  a  cubic  mile  of  water,  if  a  cubic  yard  run  out  every 
second.  The  guesses  ranged  from  two  to  three  months,  and  great  was  the  surprise 
of  all  to  find  it  would  take  about  173  years.] 

After  handling  and  making  comes  drawing,  and  with  these  come  the  terms  which 
stand  for  the  mental  concepts.  These  terms  at  first  should  be  given  only  when  the 
objects  are  at  hand.         • 

A  considerable  amount  of  quantitative  work  should  be  done;  as  measuring  lines, 
surfaces,  solids,  angles,  etc.  In  the  measurement  of  angles  a  protractor  should  be 
used  and  accuracy  should  be  required  the  same  as  in  other  measurements.  Follow- 
ing this  should  come  construction  of  geometrical  forms  on  paper,  and  the  reading 
of  angles,  triangles,  squares,  cubes,  etc.  These  should  be  constructed  on  paper  with 
great  care;  little  board  work  should  be  done,  because  anything  like  accuracy  is 
impossible  with  the  string  and  crayon. 

With  this  work  should  go  original  designs,  based  upon  the  primary  concepts.  Here 
is  a  grand  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  the  creative  imagination,  and  in  the  B 
8th  grade  at  Ionia  this  work  is  made  to  develop  neatness,  accuracy,  and  Individual 
taste  of  the  pupils. 

The  result  of  this  work  will  be  a  gain  of  a  large  number  of  clear  geometrical  con- 
cepts, increase  of  mental  power,  and  preparation  for  the  geometry  of  the  high 
school. 

No  child  grows  to  the  age  where  he  takes  geometry  in  the  high  school,  without 
forming  some  geometrical  concepts.  With  his  mind  directed  as  it  should  be  by  a 
teacher,  it  will  take  but  little  more  effort  on  his  part  to  get  a  greater  number  of 
concepts;  and  the  result  is  a  larger  mental  grasp  with  but  little  outlay  of  mental 
energy. 

SupT.  W.  S.  Peurt,  Ann  Arbor: 

I  am  interested  in  this  discussion,  because  I  hope  it  will  result  in  defining  more 
closely  our  course  of  study.  It  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  one  at  least  of  the 
essentials  of  a  good  school  Is  a  good  course  of  study ,--one  that  is  sound  pedagogic- 
ally,  wisely  selected  in  its  elements,  and  orderly  in  its  arrangement. 

I  hope  that  what  I  say  will  be  practical  and  to  the  point.  I  would  like  to  begin 
hy  saying  that  the  elimination  from  our  course  in  arithmetic  of  such  subjects  as 
banking,  stocks,  cube  root,  progression,  alligation,  equation  of  payments,  and  per- 
haps other  branches,  was  eminently  wise,  greatly  simplifying  the  work  in  this  sub- 
ject; and  it  seems  to  me  a  step  almost  as  wise  in  the  schools  that  they  have  filled 
the  places  of  the  discarded  topics  with  concrete  geometry.  I  wish  to  indorse  what 
was  said  in  the  last  paper  in  this  regard.  My  reason  is  that  in  geometry  we  are  deal- 
ing with  quantity,  with  magnitude,  with  measurements  which  furnish  larger  con- 
ceptions of  the  scope  of  mathematics  and  its  practical  usefulness,  opening  to  the 
youth  in  the  7th  and  8th  grades  fields  of  observation  never  before  presented  to 
them — a  needed  corrective  of  the  narrow  and  groove-like  way  In  which  most  of  the 
arithmetic  in  the  lower  grades  is  conducted.  Geometry  is  practical.  It  touches  the 
activities  of  life  at  many  points,  I  think  at  more  points  than  does  arithmetic.  It 
has  to  do  in  some  form  with  all  mechanical  arts,  with  all  handicraft,  with  all  con- 
strnctiTe  industries,  as  well  as  with  decorative  operations.  It  is  present  whether 
we  teach  it  or  not   It  rightly  begins  with  the  kindergarten,  and  should  be  carried 
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through  all  the  school  course  as  something  easily  comprehended  and  richly  educa- 
tive. I  think  geometry  one  of  the  most  notable  acquisitions  we  have  made  to  the 
grammar  school  curriculum. 

I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  algebra,  but  the  same  tribute  cannot  be  paid  to  it. 
If  there  is  any  branch  that  can  be  called  useless  in  the  grammar  school,  it  is  formal 
algebra.,  I  would  put  nothing  into  the  grammar  school  that  is  not  of  use  in  itself, 
nothing  that  is  of  preparatory  worth  exclusively,  and  this  mainly  because  so  large 
a  percentage  of  the  grades  do  not  enter  the  high  school. 

Aft^r  geometry  we  have  no  need  of  more  mathematical  facilities  In  loyrer  grades. 
What  algebra  can  be  given  in  grammar  grades  cannot  be  carried  much  beyond 
the  computing  processes  of  arithmetic.  Its  disciplinary  value  is  exceedingly  small. 
It  has  but  small  content  that  is  stimulating  to  the  spirit  It  ministers  to  like  motives 
and  alms  as  does  arithmetic.  And  so  it  happens  that  our  children  by  their  ceaseless 
calculating  the  cost  of  goods,  putting  everj^thing  into  the  dollars  and  cents  measure, 
grow  into  the  belief  that  it  is  money  only  that  makes  the  world  go  round. 

We  have  made  arithmetic,  in  many  of  our  schools,  the  chief  measuring  rod  of 
education.  I  am  afraid  we  have  made  it  the  standard  of  promoting  from  one  grade 
to  another,  until  the  child  feels  that  his  standing  in  life,  in  society,  his  character 
and  reputation,  depends  upon  his  knowing  arithmetic.  The  poor  patrons  of  our 
schools  often  come  with  the  request  that  their  children  be  given  nothing  but  arith- 
metic, since  "they  have  to  earn  their  own  living."  What  has  come  to  be  the  result 
of  this  in  society?  It  has  become  sordid  and  the  world  h^  become  debauched  by  the 
glitter  of  the  almighty  dollar.  Is  this  the  reason  why  so  few  succeed  in  business? 

If  we  put  algebra  in  the  grammar  course  we  must  crowd  out  something  of  history, 
geography,  literature,  or  nature  study.  We  cannot  include  everything,  notwithstand- 
ing the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  those  studies  go 
that  contain  within  themselves  the  power  to  uplift  and  inspire  the  soul.  We  must 
take  the  wiser  course  and  feed  our  forthcoming  citizens  on  more  nourishing  material 
than  algebra. 

Mjr  oondusion  is  that  algebra  in  the  grammar  school  is  a  eumberer  of  the  ground. 

8uPT.  J.  W.  Simmons,  Owosso: 

I  would  like  to  say  a  single  word  or  two.  It  is  generally  thought  that  I  will  talk 
about  angle-worms,  but  I  shall  disappoint  you  this  time. 

In  a  talk  not  long  a^o  with  ex-State  Commissioner  of  Banking,  Mr.  Sherwood,  he 
told  me  that  in  his  fifty  years  of  active,  business,  every-day  life— the  ^  most  of  tt 
Inside  of  banks— he  thought  he  could  enumerate  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  num- 
ber of  times  he  had  had  to  use  anything  outside  of  the  four  simple  rules  of  arith- 
metic. If  you  notice  the  work  pursued  by  bankers,  you  will  find  that  it  is  principally 
addition,— there  is  very  little  of  anything  else. 

I  think  there  is  altogether  too  much  in  arithmetic.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to 
crowd  out  algebra  and  geometry,  but  rather  eliminate  from  arithmetic  much  that  is 
unnecessary  and  imnractical. 

In  such  problems  as  the  following,— "If  a  horse  and  wa^on  cost  $100  and  the 
horse  is  worth  1%  times  the  price  of  the  wagon,  to  find  the  cost  of  each,"— why  not 
let  z  represent  the  value  of  one  quantity?  I  claim  that  this  class  of  problems  is 
algebraic,  and  yet  teachers  do  not  recognize  it  I  would  bring  in>  a  little  more 
algebra  and  relegate  to  the  rear  a  large  amount  of  the  present  arithmetic. 

Dr.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor: 

I  presume  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  paid 
serious  attention  to  the  matter,  that  constructive  geometry  in  its  simple  forms  can 
be  successfully  introduced  into  the  grades  below  the  high  school;  and  I  presume 
there  would  be  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proposition  that  a  reasonable 
amount  of  work  of  that  kind  it  is  very  desirable  to  introduce  Into  those  grades.  I 
was  not  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Perry  say  what  he  did  relative  to  algebra,  and  it  is 
to  that  statement  that  I  wish  to  direct  the  remark  or  two  I  am  about  to  make. 

Now,  arithmetie  is  primarily  a  practical  instrument  or  tooL  It  has  disciplinary 
value,  and  may  have  considerable,  provided  it  is  expanded  in  this  direction  or  that. 
Geometry  has  an  educational  value  that,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  is  different 
from  the  educational  value  of  arithmetic.  Algebra,  although  it  is  a  mathematical 
science,  has  another  educational  value.  It  differs  from  arithmetic  and  it  diflFers 
from  geometry  in  the  particular  to  which  I  now  call  attention.  It  has  been  properly 
stated  that  algebra  is  general  arithmetic.  Put  the  thought  in  another  form.  In  arith- 
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metic  we  deal  with  particular  quantities,  as  2,  4,  5,  and  7,— quantities  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  we  have  learned  in  the  actual  commerce  of  life.  It  is  the  great 
function  of  algebra  to  generalize  these  conceptions  and  to  present  them  in  a  sym- 
bolic form.  The  pith  of  what  I  am  saying,  if  you  please,  In  connection  with  that 
remark,  is  this,— is  it  desirable  to  develop  in  the  child  the  power  of  general  think- 
ing? Is  It  desirable  to  develop  that  by  teaching  the  subject  of  algebra  in  the  grades? 
It  is  my  opinion  that  one  defect  of  our  present  education,  as  I  come  into  contact 
with  it,  is  the  lack  of  power  on  the  part  of  well  taught  people  to  think  general 
thoughts,  to  think  general  ideas.  They  can  think  particular  things,  they  can  think  a 
great  number  of  particular  ideas  or  thouglits;  but  when  you  come  to  put  them  at 
any  subject  that  demands  general  or  abstract  or  symbolic  thinking— which  is  the 
highest  form  of  thinking— I  find  there  Is  a  great  defect  on  the  part  of  some  who  pass 
as  well  taught.  It  seems  as  if  that  one  is  the  thing  that  all  educators  need  to  keep 
In  mind.  Education  begins  with  single  or  particular  things.  Education  that  niever 
gets  beyond  this,  is  open  to  criticism.  We  must  lift  the  pupils  in  the  schools  to  a 
higher  Jevel  of  thought.  This  is  a  long  passage;  there  is  a  great  Interval  between 
thinking  general  things  and  thinking  individual,  particular  things.  Here  Is  a  long 
march,  and  it  must  be  taken  gradually.  The  children  are  not  going  to  make  that 
march  in  an  hour  or  week  or  year;  and  a  very  important  question  is,  how  shall  this 
work  be  graded?  How  shall  the  work  be  done?  How  shall  we  drop  the  individual, 
particular,  and  concrete,  and  introduce  the  general  and  abstract,— how  bring  our 
pupils  to  those  conceptions  which  exist  between  facts  belonging  to  different  groups? 
Science  deals  with  the  relations  existing  between  facts  constituting  particular 
groups;  science  deals  with  relations  within  groups  of  facts;  whereas  philosophy 
deals  with  the  relations  among  groupie  of  facts,  and  therefore  philosophy  deals  with 
the  highest  relations  of  thought. 

Algebra  was  of  great  benefit  to  me,  but  not  because  it  has  been  of  practical  use; 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  had  occasion  to  use  it  as  a  tool;  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  algebra  is  not  an  excellent  educational  Instrument.  I  look 
^  upon  the  time  when  I  first  began  to  understand  the  v's  and  x's  of  algebra,— I  look 
upon  that  time  as  an  era  in  my  intellectual  life.  Why  was  it  of  value  to  me?  It  was 
because  I  learned  what  w  stands  for  and  a,  so  far  as  all  quantity  and  expression  la 
concerned.  I  learned  to  think  general,  abstract  thoughts;  and  If  we  can  put  the 
pupil  In  the  way  of  doing  this,  we  shall  have  done  a  good  work. 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Spencer,  tliet  State  librarian,  was  given  permission 
to  say  a  word  about  the  ^^raveling  libraries"  set  in  motion  by  the  law  of 
'95,  concerning  which  she  had  received  many  letters  of  inquiry  from 
teachers.  These  libraries  contain  fifty  booRs,  generally  of  miscellaneous 
selection,  though  special  libraries  are  arranged  when  desirable.  An 
application  can  be  filed  by  25  taxpayers,  a  local  grange,  a  farmers'  club, 
a  study  club,  or  by  associate  libraries;  and  four  libraries  may  be  secured 
within  one  year,  the  only  expense  being  the  annual  fee  of  f5.  This  is 
used  by  the  librarian  in  defraying  expense  of  shipping  and  transporta- 
tion. The  first  library  was  sent  out  May  31,  1895,  and  by  the  following 
June  between  forty  and  fifty  libraries  had  been  put  in  circulation*  Since 
that  time  the  entire  circulation  has  been  the  equivalent  of  10,000  books; 
and,  with  two  exceptions,  these  have  gone  into  small  and  remote  towns, 
where  books  are  scarce.  Of  the  two  million  people  in  Michigan,  at  least 
one  million  live  in  the  country;  this  fact  gives  some  idea  of  the  need 
of  such  a  system.  Already  a  great  interest  has  been  manifested .  and 
Study  Clubs  have  been  organized  in  small  places  where  it  would  other- 
wise have  been  impossible.  At  least  two  hundred  more  libraries  might 
have  been  sent  out,  had  the  supply  of  books  equalled  the  demand;  but 
nothing  more  can  be  done  until  after  the  present  legislative  session, 
when  it  is  hoped  that  this  work  may  be  extended.  Mrs.  Spencer  also 
stated  that  it  is  her  wish  to  limit  them  to  the  country  and  small  towns 
and  villages,  sending  them  as  an  aid  to  the  teacher's  work  in  remote 
places. 
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The  third  topic  in  the  discussion  of  Uniform  Course  of  Study  was  next 
taken  up,  viz,  "Should  not  United  States  History  be  a  part  of  every  grade 
below  and  every  course  in  the  high  school?" 

Prof.  D.  B.  Waldo,  Albion: 

(Owing  to  the  time  limit  imposed,  Prof.  Waldo,  in  introducing  the  discussion  of 
the  third  topic,  confined  his  remarks  exclusively  to  the  second  phase  of  the  question; 
namely,  should  United  States  history  be  taught  in  all  of  the  courses  of  the  high 
school?  In  substance  his  remarks  appear  below.) 

United  States  history  and  civics  should  be  studied  In  every  course  (including  the 
classical)  offered  in  our  secondary  schools  to  a  minimum  extent,  measured  by  three 
recitation  periods  a  week  for  one  year,  for  two  general  reasons: 

First,  the  study  of  our  own  political  institutions,  when  properly  directed,  Is  of 
distinct  cultural  value.  It  Is  of  real  service  at  this  point  of  the  student's  develop- 
ment in  broadening  the  mental  vision,  deepening  and  widening  human  sympathies, 
developing  the  reasoning  powers,  and  In  particular  In  maturing  the  Judgment. 

Leaving  the  question  of  study  values  to  others  for  discussion,  the  speaker  conflnted 
his  own  discussion  to  the  second,  or  what  he  termed  "the  citizenship  argument"  for 
the  study  of  our  political  institutions  In  the  high  schools. 

There  is  a  decided  weakness  in  any  educational  system  which  permits  the  student 
to  graduate  from  the  secondary  school  and  then  go  on  through  college  or  the  univer- 
sity, as  may  be  done  In  our  own  State  at  the  present  time,  without  an  hour's  study 
during  the  entire  eight  years,  of  our  political  development.  The  healthy  growth  of  a 
democracy  always  depends  largely  upon  th^  average  civic  spirit  of  Its  members. 
The  general  famUiarlty  with  the  development,  character,  and  worth  of  political 
institutions,  the  keen  appreciation  of  the  Importance  of  rights  and  duties,  is  essen- 
tial in  a  government  of  the  people  that  shall  endure.  There  is  in  America  at  the 
present  time  special  need  of  a  more  diffused  knowledge  of  and  Interest  in  our  civil 
institutions.  We  have,  as  many  believe,  entered  upon  the  crucial  period  of  our  his- 
tory. There  is  a  necessity  now,  as  never  before,  for  training  that  shall  constitute 
direct  preparation  for  citizenship.  The  last  one  hundred  years  have  been  with  us 
in  large  measure  a  century  of  material  conquest.  One  of  our  great  problems,  now 
nearly  solved,  has  been  the  winning  of  a  continent.  The  task  required  a  large  degree 
of  physical  energy  and  courage.  This  work  has  been  well  done.  But  while  in  the 
performance  of  this  task  many  complicated  political  problems  have  been  evolved, 
jand  satisfactorily  solved,  we  have  other  problems  of  still  greater  complexity  await- 
ing solution.  It  seems  probable  that  the  next  half  dozen  decades  will  impose  upon 
^ur  citizens  sterner  tasks  than  any  of  the  past  To  those  of  us  who  believe  that  the 
American  people  passed  a  grave  t:rlsis  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1806,  and  that  the 
•coming  years  seem  freighted  with  other  crises,  perhaps  different  in  character, 
the  demand  for  a  more  efficient  citizenship  seems  to  become  Imperative. 

This  Is  specially  true  since  we  have  grown  into  the  habit  of  settling  complicated 
questions,  not  through  the  great  statesmanship  of  a  wise  few,  but  rather  by  the 
curious  process  of  counting  the  heads  of  all  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
This  practice  renders  It  of  the  highest  consequence  that  the  individual  citizen  shall 
have  some  training  in  and  taste  for  politics,  that  his  ballot,  upon  which  may  depend 
the  life  or  the  death  of  the  American  commonwealth,  may  be  given  some  probability 
of  intelligent  use. 

The  twentieth  century  will  offer  an  abundance  of  political  struggle.  Though  not 
pessimistic  with  regard  to  the  outcome,  still  the  outcome  will  depend  In  the  future, 
as  In  the  past,  on  the  influence  of  our  educated  class,  including  in  this  category  those 
who  have  had  the  training  of  the  secondary  schools.  A  year's  training  In  the  high 
school  will  not  complete  the  preparation  for  citizenship,  but  it  may  give  the  students 
sucll  preliminary  knowledge  of  our  Institutions  and  such  taste  for  further  study 
as  shall  render  them  finally  safe  citizens. 

Prop.  Hamilton  King: 

The  question  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  find  time  for  U.  S.  history  in  the 
high  school  course,  was  mentioned  but  not  dwelt  upon.  I  know  by  experience  that 
there  has  been  time  found  for  at  least  one  year  of  U.  S.  history  in  some  of  the 
courses  of  the  high  school. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  on  the  committee  that  endeavored  to  do  something  In  the 
way  of  recommending  this  course  of  work  for  the  high  school,  and  we  found  our 
l^reatest  difficulty  in  regard  to  time  in  the  classical  course.   Since  that  time  I  have 
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been  thinking  along  th^-t  line;  and  I  find  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  respect  that 
should  be  paid  the  classical  course,  we  should  make  time  for  this  study. 
*  In  a  course  we  have  followed  for  the  last  year  in  which  we  have  six  years  of 
language,  as  difficult  a  course  as  any  of  the  high  schools  in  the  State,  we  have 
found  time  for  one  yedr  of  American  history;  this  Just  now  at  the  ex];>en8e  of  three 
months  of  general  history,  but  even  at  this  expense  it  ought  to  be  done.  My  experi- 
ence, then,  is  that  we  can  make  time  for  American  history  in  the  classical  course, 
if  we  will.  I  think  the  whole  trend  of  thought  is  toward  this  thing.  It  seems  to  me 
we  ought  to  work  together  in  regard  to  it.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
high  school  course,  as  a  rule  I  find  this  to  be  true,  that  the  work  in  history  is  done 
remarkably  well.  At  best,  however,  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school  the  study 
can  furnish  to  the  student  only  the  facts-  and  dates  which  are  to  serve  as  data  In  the 
study  of  the  problems  of  history.  This  study  ought  not  to  be  crowded  out  of  our 
high  schools. 

Prof.  McKenny  of  Mt.  Pleasant  concluded  the  discussion  by  a  most 
practical  talk,  the  main  points  of  which  were  as  follows: 

American  history  should  be  taught  in  all  courses  of  the  high  school,  as  also  in 
lower  grades,  and  a  few  of  the  reasons  in  support  of  this  proposition  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  study  of  history  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  child's  mental  develop- 
ment. Memory  and  imagination  are  particularly  active  in  childhood,— in  that  period 
when  the  growing  mind  comes  freshly  in  contact  with  the  outside  world;  and  if 
we  would  be  true  to  the  child  nature,  we  should  choose  for  the  early  years  such 
studies  as  give  full  play  to  the  memory.  History  is  certainly  one  of  these  studies. 
Then,  too,  the  child  lives  quite  as  much  in  his  imaginary  world  as  in  the  real  world. 
It  is  the  play  of  imagination  which  makes  him  fond  of  stories  and  fairy  tales,— leads 
him  to  personify  the  object  with  which  he  comes  in  contact.  Thus  history  appeals 
strongly  to  the  Imagination. 

Another  reason  for  history  in  the  grades  is  the  '^patriotic  one."  So  many 
pupils  drop  out  of  school  before  reaching  the  eighth  grade,  and  so  step  into  life 
without  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  great  names  and  great  events  in  their 
nation's  history.  When  we  remember  that  our  schools  are  maintained  at  public 
expense  for  the  making  of  good  citizens,  we  can  see  that  we  are  not  giving  the 
largest  po68iJ>le  returns  to  the  State,  unless  we  prepare  the  children  who  come  within 
the  range  of  school  influence  for  the  broader  civic  life  they  are  to  lead.  The  develop- 
ment of  right-minded,  well-balanced  moral  character  is  the  highest  end  of  educa- 
tion; and  history  stories  illustrative  of  life's  great  virtues  are  the  most  powerful 
influences  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  shaping  the  moral  ideas  of  the  child. 

Though  much  interest  was  manifested  in  this  "Subject,  for  lack  of  time 
the  discussion  was  concluded  at  this  point;  and  the  remainder  of  the  ses- 
sion was  occupied  with  a  portion  of  the  business  that  must  be  transacted 
each  year. 

The  reading  of  Treasurer  Blodgetfs  report  gav^  great  satisfaotiou,  in 
that  it  showed  all  expenses  paid  and  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury.  ' 
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H.   T.    BLODGETT,  TREASURER,    M.   S.   T.   A. 


1896. 

Aug.  20 

Sept.  1 

*'      1 

"      1 

Dec.  21 

"  22 

"  22 

"  24 

"  24 

**  24 

"     30 

"     80 

*'     ao 

"      30 

"     30 

"      30 

"      SO 

"      30 

•*      80 

"      30 

**     30 

**     30 

*•      30 

1897. 

Jan.    8 

"       8 

"        3 

"        8 

"        3 

♦'      14 

"      14 

"      20. 

"      20 

Feb.  18    .. 
Mar.    1 


To  amount  received  of  treasurer,  Geo.  R.  Catton 

By  paid  bill  of  J.  E.  Hammond,  mailiofr  transactions  of  1885. 

*'  "     W.  B.  Oakes,  f reigtit  on  transaction — 1893. 

**  '*      £  Boam,  express  on  transactions— 1895 1. 

To  amount  received  of  Geo.  R.  Catton,  former  treasurer 


By  paid  Adam  Draoh,  satin  for  badges... 

'  *       S.  W.  Hardwick,  printing  mem.  and  admission  tickets... 

To  leceived  of  Geo.  R.  Catton,  former  treasurer 

By  paidTbos.  P.  McMaster,  printing  600  badges . 

*  *        S.  W.  Hardwick,  prmtiog  receipts,  700 


To  amount  received  of  Geo.  R.  Catton,  former  treasurer 

By  paid  W.  P.  Bowen,  postage  ou  100  programs _ 

* '       Robert  Smitn  &  Co.,  printing  transactions  1894  and  1895. 

J  D.  Scbiller,  secretary,  mailing  programs,  etc 

Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins,  ieciure  and  expenses 


1 1 


1 1 

4  4 
t  t 
41 
4  4 

4  I 


H.  R.  Pattengill,  Baptist  cburch,  two  evenings,  one  day 

(k)ra  D.  Martin,  stenographic  report 

Pres  C.  O.  Hoyt,  postagn,  telegrams.. 

J  M.  Kennedy.  R.  R.  Seo'y,  postage,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
W.  J.  McKone,  mailing  programs,  envelopes,  etc 


B.  A.  Hinsdale,  meeting  of  ex«>cutive  committee,  Apr.  7, 1896 

To  membership  fees,  a«  per  membership  roil 

"  receipts  from  evening  lectures . 


By  paid  G.  W.  Walker,  meeting  of  executive  committee,  April  7, 1896. 
•*      K.  G.Boone,  "        "  *'  "  •*     7,1896. 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


44 
44 


44 
44 


44 
44 


44 
44 


44 

44 


7, 1896. 
7,1806. 


Delos  Fail, 
W.  A.  Ellis, 
Exchange  at  bank 

Pres.  Wm.  Harper,  lectnre  before  association  and  expenses 
To  membership  fees,  addiUonal  to  membership  roll... 


By  paid  Nettie  D.  Kimberlin,  securing  headquarters  at  Buffalo 

'*      W.  S.  H'tlmesA  Son,  piano  at  capitol... 

*  *      M.  T.  &  B.  M  Buck,  chairs  at  capitol 


"      H.  T.  Blodgett.  express,  postage,  and  exchange 
By  Pftrt  of  bill,  Hotel  Iroquois,  Buffalo 


Dr. 

$60  00 


60  00 


20  00 


11  24 


424.^0 
43  00 


6  50 


(624  24 


Cr. 


$8  10 

640 

12  55 


13  80 
500 


50 
50 


118 

217  40 
12  00 
73  76 

20  00 

50  00 

500 

2  17 

363 

5  70 


650 
82S 

861 

720 

20 

63  45 


15  00 
500 
200 
245 

55  83 

$624  24 


The  desirability  of  having  election  of  oflficers  at  the  morning  session 
when  there  was  a  full  attendance  was  discussed;  but  the  idea  was  aban- 
doned, lest  there  might  be  some  suspicioin  of  unfairness  on  the  part  of 
some  who  were  absent  and  expecting  election  of  officers  to  occur  in  the 
afternoon. 

A  discussion  relative  to  payment  of  the  bill  for  headquarters  at  Buf- 
falo during  the  last  session  of  National  Educational  Association  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Hathaway,  Briggs,  and  McClure  as  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  and  report  in  the  afternoon. 

Supt.  Bemis  offered  the  following  resolution:  Moved,  that  this  asso- 
ciation give  the  Michigan  manager  for  the  N.  E.  A.  power  to  provide  suit- 
able headquarters  for  the  Midiigau  teachers  at  Milwaukee.  Laid  on  the 
table  for  consideration  in  the  afteraoon.    Adjournment. 

Wednesday  J  p,  m. 

Notwithstanding  the  departure  of  many,  a  goodly  number  yet  remained 
for  the  afternoon  session,  which  was  opened  by  a  vocal  solo  by  G.  P. 
Curtis,  after  which  Supt.  W.  it.  Coburn,  chairman,  of  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions, read  their  rex)ort  which  was  duly  accepted  and  appears  below. 
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Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  association  be  extended  to  all  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  meeting,  Including  the  ofticers  of  the  association,  the 
citizens  of  Lansing,  the  pastors  and  musicians  of  the  city,  and  the  members  who 
have  made  the  meeting  so  successful  by  their  interesting  and  profitable  papers  and 
discussions. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  hearty  appreciation  of  the  cultured  and  scholarly 
addresses  given  by  Dr.  William  R.  Harjier  and  Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  heard  with  the  greatest  interest  and  satisfaction  of  the 
appointment  by  the  Natdon^U  Council  of  Education  of  a  committee  to  Investigate  the 
condition  and  work  of  rural  schools,  and  that  we  look  with  deep  expectation  to  the 
early  appearance  of  the  committee's  report,  deeming  the  subject  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  country  and  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  teachers  of  the  State  of  Michigan  in  council  assembled,  do 
acknowledge  the  efficient  work  accomplished  through  the  zeal  and  energy  of  our 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Henry  R.  Pattenglll,  and  that  we  look  with 
confidence  to  the  new  administration  and  pledge  it  our  hearty  support. 

R^olved,  That  we  congratulate  the  country  and  especially  all  educators  and 
teachers,  upon  the  conspicuously  able  management  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
under  Its  present  head.  Dr.  W.  F.  Harris;  that  we  deem  its  publications,  and 
especially  its  annual  reports,  as  of  very  great  value,  and  that  we  should  regard  any 
abridgment  or  curtailment  of  its  resources  or  field  of  work  as  a  serious  blow  to  the 
best  educational  interests  of  the  country. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  G.  COBURN, 

A.  Hamlin  Smith, 
•        B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
E.  P.  Bradley, 
E.  C.  Thompson, 

Committee, 

m 

An  animated  discussion  over  the  advisability  of  changing  the  place  of 
meeting  from  Lansing  to  Detroit  or  Grand  Rapids^  resulted  in  the  deci- 
sion to  leave  it  unchanged. 

The  report  of  special  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  Buffalo 
bill  also  led  to  quite  a  long  discussion  as  to  whether  the  association 
was  bound  to  pav  the  entire  charge  for  headquarters,  inasmuch  as  the 
Detroit  Boards  of  Education,  which  was  in  Buffalo  for  the  purpose  of 
booming  Detroit  for  '97,  took  possession  of  the  room  for  a  part  of  the 
time,  one  member  of  the  board  sajiug  they  would  willingly  pay  a  part 
or  even  all  of  the  bill.  However,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  definite  under- 
standing regarding  it,  the  association  finally  allowed  the  bill,  though  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  interview  the  Detroit  board  with  a  view  to 
having  a  part  of  it  refunded.  Messrs.  Pattengill,  McClure  and  Loomis 
were  named  on  this  committee. 

Election  of  officers  was  next  taken  up  and  Supt.  Kelley  of  Mt.  Pleasant 
said: 

I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  a  presiding  officer  for  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  that  it  seems  to  me  we  need  in  future,  as  we 
have  had  in  tlie  past,  men  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  State;  men  fully  familiar  with  the  colleges  and 
their  needs,  with  our  normal  schools,  high  schools,  and  the  work  of  our 
loirai  schools.  We  want  a  man  who  understands  the  nc^ds  of  all  these 
schools,  so  that,  in  arranging  the  program,  he  can  see  to  it  that  the  inter- 
ents  of  all  are  represent(Mi.  Such  a  man  I  believe  the  association  will 
recognize  in  the  person  of  J,  W.  Simmons  of  Owosso.     I  take  pleasure  in 
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presenting  Mr.  Simmons,  from  a  personal  standpoint  as  well,  for,  when 
I  was  a  boy  and  he  a  young  man,  I  went  to  school  to  him  and  learned 
then  to  respect  him.  Never  has  he  sought  an  office.  Now  I  believe  it  is 
fitting,  after  all  his  years  of  service  in  the  association,  to  place  Mr.  Sim- 
mons as  its  presiding  officer.  He  will  honor  the  associatiom,  if  it  honors 
him  with  the  presidency. 

SuPT.  W.  S.  Perry: 

There  is  one  department  of  our  educational  work  that  has  not  been 
represented  here  in  a  long  time.  I  cannot  recall  the  time  when  the  col- 
leges have  been  represented  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  know  who  the  last 
president  was  who  was  a  member  of  a  college  faculty.  The  superin- 
tendents have  been  frequently  represented.  That  has  been  the  common 
thing, — in  fact  it  seems  almost  to  be  a  habit.  We  certainly  ought  to  have 
the  colleges  more  closely  connected  with  us.  The  bond  of  union  between 
us  and  the  colleges  is  not  strong.  The  colleges  are  very  simply  repre- 
sented. There  are  three  or  four  present  who  are  always  here.  I  remem- 
ber when  Pres.  Angell  was  always  here.  I  do  not  know  but  Pres.  Sperry 
is  present  today,  but  there  should  be  a  larger  attendance.  I  think  we 
ought  to  make  some  effort  to  get  the  coUegee  at  work  with  us.  We  need 
some  work  that  can  be  best  done  by  college  men;  and  I  want  to  present  a 
name  that  will  reoommend  itself  to  your  judgment,  one  who  has  been  a 
member  of  this  association  for  at  least  20  years  and  who  has  never 
refused  to  do  his  work;  one  whom  everybody  knows  to  be  a  faithful, 
square,  all-round  man.  He  is  an  educational  man,  he  knows  his  busi- 
ness as  an  educator;  and  there  are  few  men  whose  influence  in  the  State 
16  felt  more  than  that  of  Prof.  Delos  Fall  of  Albion.  I  do  not  need  -to  say 
anything  personally  for  Mr.  Fall.  I  have  known  him  as  a  teacher  and  as 
a  professor;  and  I  present  him  to  you  for  your  ballots,  if  you  choose  to 
elect  him.  I  do  this  mainly  because  he  is  a  worthy  man,  but  more  espec- 
ially because  we  need  to  have  the  colleges  represented  here. 

Tellers  being  appointed,  the  balloting  began,  and  during  its  progress 
Commissioner  Parmelee  read  the  following: 

Your  Committee  on  Nominations  beg  leave  to  report  the  following: 

First  vice-president,  J.  R.  Miller  of  Big  Rapids, 

Second  vice-president,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Treat  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Corresponding  secretary,  W.  J.  McKone  of  Mason. 

Railroad  secretary  to  be  named  by  Executive  Committee. 

Treasurer,  E.  E.  Ferguson  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Executive  Committee — B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor;  F.  L. Bliss, Detroit; 
J.  L.  Wagner,  Charlotte. 

E.  C.  Warriner  of  Saginaw,  E.  S,.  to  fill  vacancy  on  Executive  Com- 
mittee caused  by  resignation  of  Geo.  W.  Walker. 

(Signed) 

C.  E.  Parmelbb. 

D.  E.  Smith. 

E.  J.  QUACKBNBUSH. 

A.  N.  Demoray. 
Lucy  A.  Sloan. 

The  report  was  duly  accepted  and  result  of  the  vote  announced,  which 
showed  Prof.  Fall  to  have  a  majority,  whereupon  Supt.  Simmons  moved 
that  the  vote  be  declared  unanimous  and  this  was  accordingly  done. 
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The  vacancy  created  on  Executive  Committee  by  the  election  of  Prof. 
Fall  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  S.  B.  Laird  of  Lansing. 

The  necessity  of  arranging  for  Michigan  headquarters  at  Milwaukee 
again  came  up  for  consideration,  Supt.  Pattengill  expressing  his  opinion 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  for  Michigan  to  have  suitable  headquarters 
at  these  meetings, — at  le&st  somewhere  near  as  good  as  those  of  other 
states.  Our  teachers  should  not  be  obliged  to  go  into  some  back  alley  to 
hunt  up  their  State  headquarters.  The  discussion  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  the  following  committee  to  arrange  for  such  headquar- 
ters:   D.  E.  McClure,  E.  L.  Briggs,  E.  C.  Thompson. 

Prof.  McKenny  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
arrange  for  the  preparation  of  a  Course  in  American  History  suitable  to 
the  grade  work  of  district  schools.  Carried,  and  the  following  committee 
appointed:    Chas.  McKenny,  W.  S.  Perry,  Hamilton  King,  D.  B.  Waldo. 

Moved  and  carried  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  see  what 
arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  Michigan  Passenger  A'ssociation  to 
secure  round  trip  tickets  at  one  and  one-third  fare,  for  use  during  vaca- 
tions by  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools.  Committee — E.  C.  Thomp- 
son, F.  R.  Hathaway,  J.  W.  Simmons. 

Prof.  Fall  being  escorted  to  the  chair  by  Mr.  Hoyt,  said: 

Dear  friends,  fellow  teachers,  you  must  know  that  I  have  not  any 
speech  to  make,  as  it  is  a  great  surprise  to  me — a  very  great  surprise — 
that  I  am  in  this  place  at  this  moment.  I  can  only  say  this,  that  almost 
the  first  act  I  performed  as  a  humble  pedagog  was  to  establish  relations 
with  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association.  I  journeyed  ofl  to  Grand 
Bapids  and  took  up  my  membership;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able^ 
have  been  present  at  the  meetings  held  since.  I  have  not  shirked  any 
duty  that  has  been  placed  upon  me,  neither  have  I  forced  myself  upon 
you.  But  I  have  been  glad  to  meet  my  fellow  teachers  and  gather 
inspiration  from  this  place  as  I  think  it  cannot  be  gathered  elsewhere. 
I  believe  in  the  association,  in  the  personal  contact  which  we  have  with 
each  other;  certain  it  is  .that  the  inspiration  we  gain  here  gives  much 
encouragement  for  days  that  are  to  come.  And,  having  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  great  good  which  this  association  is  doing,  knowing  the 
large  place  which  it  occupies  in  those  forces  whicfh  are  making  for  the 
good  of  the  individual  teacher  and  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State  asr 
well,  I  confess  to  a  profound  ap  pi*eciation  of  the  honor  you  have  given 
me  here  today. 

Feeling  that  I  myself  have  been  loyal  and  appreciative  toward  the 
association,  I  simply  say  that  I  expect  the  same  from  you  in  support  of 
the  administration  of  aifairs  for  the  year  to  come.  As  I  consider  the 
personnel  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I  know  I  shall  have  it,  and  I  shall 
also  have  the  hearty  support  of  every  Michigan  teacher. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  present — all  I  need  to  say.  I  hope  we  shall 
at  least  keep  up  the  reputation  of  this  association  for  the  year  to  come. 

Supt.  Laird  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  look  after 
the  passage  of  an  anti-cigaret  law.  It  was  carried  and  the  chair 
appointed  Messrs.  Laird,  Simmons,  and  Pattengill.  This  committee  was 
also  empowered  to  attend  to  all  legislation  attempted  in  the  interests  of 
education. 

Fijial  adjournment. 

40 
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COLLEGE  SECTION. 

TROGRAM. 

TUESDAY  P.  M. 

Paper,  "Sanitary  Science  in  a  College  Course  of  Study,"  Prof.  Delos  Fall,  Albion. 

Discussion,  Dr.  V.  C.  Vaughan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Paper,  "The  Value  of  Athletics  to  College  Discipline  and  Moral  Training,"  Dr.  D. 

C.  Thomas,  Adrian. 

Discussion,  Pres.  W.  G.  Sperry,  Olivet. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

This  section  convened  with  C.  H.  Gumev  of  Hillsdale  in  the  chair  and 
J.  T.  Ewing  of  Alma  at  the  secretary's  desk.  Of  the  half  hundred  in 
attendance  nine  were  college  presidents  and  nineteen  full  professors. 

The  only  business  preceding  the  first  paper  was  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  on  Nominations,  as  follows: 

Hamilton  King,  Olivet  College;  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  U.  of  M.;  President 
Snyder,  Agricultural  College. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE]  IN  A  COLLEGE  COURSE. 
PROF.  DELOS  FALL,  ALBION. 

The  question  as  to  what  are  proper  courses  of  study  to  be  provided 
for  in  our  colleges  and  universities  has  always  been  and  always  will 
remain  an  important  one.  For  several  generations  there  was  but  one 
course  and  one  degree.  In  that  course,  the  classical,  the  only  subjects 
which  received  any  extended  or  thorough  attention  were  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics.  These  were  urged  because  they  were  supposed  to  give 
a  larger  amount  of  discipline  and  true  culture  than  could  be  obtained 
from  any  other  studies.  History  and  English  literature  were  finally 
very  grudgingly  accorded  a  small  place  in  the  college  curriculum,  while 
science  gained  scarcely  any  recognition.  Presently  chairs  of  history 
and  Engli^  were  established,  and  in  due  course  of  time  the  Professor 
of  Natural  Science  made  his  appearance.  He  taught  all  the  sciences, 
chemistry,  physics,  geology,  mineralogy,  physiology,  zoology,  botany, 
astronomy,  etc.  He  was  scoffed  at  by  the  classicists,  his  work  was  dis- 
counted, and  a  very  questionable  place  was  given  him  in  the  regular  fac- 
ulty. Gradually,  however,  it  was  shown  that  the  sciences  possessed 
practical  as  well  as  cultural  value,  and  their  place  and  function  is  now 
acknowledged  to  be  wide  find  honorable. 

The  problem  which  now  confronts  the  faculties  of  our  higher  schools 
of  learning  is  how  to  make  pi*oper  choice  from  the  large  number  of 
subjects  which  are  suggested  to  be  taught  of  those  which  are  really  of 
the  greatest  worth.    We  live  in  a  practical  age;  everything  else  being 
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equal,  that  study  is  of  the  most  worth  whidli  will  make  the  student  most 
alive  to  the  duties  which  press  upon  him  as  a  citizen  of  a  great  country. 
It  is  conceded  that  he  must  not  only  be  alive,  but  his  entire  sysi:em  must 
be  at  its  best,  if  he  be  able  to  compete  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  a 
struggle  not  alone  physical,  but  intellectual  and  spiritual  as  well.  Into 
this  problem,  with  large  capabilities  for  effecting  a  successful  solution 
of  the  same,  •  sanitary  science  thrusts  itself  and  claims  recognition. 
Sanitary  science  has  made  its  discoveries,  it  has  formulated  its  princi- 
ples, it  has  applied  those  principles  successfully  to  the  stamping  out  of 
disease,  the  lessening  of  sickness,  and  the  saving  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  human  lives.  The  claims  of  sanitary  science  are  recognized 
by  those  best  capable  of  judging  of  its  merits.  But  it  does  not  at  once 
produce  the  highly  beneficent  results  of  which  it  is  capable,  because 
the  general  public,  the  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  are  not  yet  educated 
up  to  an  intellectual  comprehension  of  its  great  truths.  It  is  properly 
held  that  the  first  duty  of  the  state  is  to  afford  protection  to  the  health 
and  lives  of  its  citizens,  but  this  can  be  done  only  by  teaching  the  indi- 
vidual how  to  protect  himself.  The  state  makes  education  free  to  all 
and  lar^e  endowments  are -raised  for  denominaitional  schools  in  order 
to  protect  and  perpetuate  our  civil  and  Religious  institutions;  but  is  not 
the  state  equally  interested  in  keeping  alive  and  well,  for  the  longest 
time,  those  whom  it  has  thus  educated  ? 

The  legislature  of  1895  passed  a  law  requiring  'that  there  shall  be 
taught  in  every  year  in  every  school  in  Michigan  the  principal  modes  by 
which  each  of  the  dangerous  communicable  diseases  is  spread  and  the 
best  methods  for  the  restriction  and  prevention  of  each  such  disease." 
The  law  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 
That  this  law  is  eminently  a  wise  one,  all  who  are  in  possession  of  the 
facts  concerning  this  subject  will  affirm.  It  can  be  justified  by  con- 
siderations which,  if  not  of  the  very  highest  importance,  are  still  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  highest  good  of  the  citizens 
of  the  state.  The  contention  at  this  point  would  be  that  it  is  folly 
to  provide  extensive  educational  facilities  for  the  development  of  the 
minds  of  those,  a  large  proportion  at  least  of  whom  will,  under  the 
present  conditions,  inevitably  fall  victims  to  the  entailments  of  com- 
municable diseases,  if  they  do  not  find  premature  graves  from  the  same 
cause.  Weakened  bodies,  impoverished  constitutions,  physical  systems 
lowered  in  their  natural  tone  and  elasticity,  will  not  respond  to  the 
(•ducational  provisions  which  are  made  for  them;  and  thus  it  is  true 
that  the  presence  of  communijcable  diseases  in  our  State  is  a  constant 
menace  to  the  educational  development  of  the  race. 

Again,  this  law  is  easily  justified  by  contrasting  it  with  other  laws 
which  are  on  our  statute  books,  laws  which  require  and  receive  much 
time  and  attention  from  our  teachers.  Take,  for  example,  that  law  which 
requires  that  "there  shall  be  taught  in  every  school  to  every  pupil"  the 
effects  which  alcohol  produces  on  the  human  system.  This  law  is  a 
proper  one,  and  from  my  standpoint  contains  within  it  the  potency  of 
much  good  to  the  future  of  the  young  manhood  of  our  country.  And 
yet  the  good  which  this  law  may  accomplish,  if  it  could  work  an  entire 
reform  in  regard  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  if  it  so  fortified  the  minds  and 
wills  of  our  boys  against  the  practice  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
should  entirely  cease,  I  want  still  to  affirm  that  the  good  whidi  should 
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be  brought  about  would  be  insignificant  in  comparison  to  that  which 
would  be  effected  by  the  faithful  administration  of  the  laws  concerning 
communicable  diseases.  We  have  long  heard  the  quantitative  esitimate 
used  that  each  year  sixty  thousand  men  in  fhe  United  States  go  down  to 
drunkards'  graves.  Let  me  contrast  with  that  some  figures  which  are 
reliable  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt:  Every  year  one  hundred  fifty 
thousand  men  and  women  in  our  country  fall  victims  to  consumption 
and  go  down  to  premature  graves.  I  cannot  pass  this  statement  with- 
out uttering  other  facts  which  ought  always  to  accompany  it,  ought 
always  to  be  sounding  in  our  ears,  ought  to  be  taught  to  our  children  and 
practically  incorporated  into  their  lives  and  ours.  It  anticipates  a  later 
section  of  my  paper;  nevertheless,  it  should  be  uttered  often,  uttered 
emphatically,  namely, — these  one  hundred  fifty  thousand  lives  might 
have  been  saved,  their  untimely  death  was  in  large  part  inexcusable; 
the  means  of  prevention  are  simple,  easily  understood,  can  be  put  into 
practice  by  the  common  people,  can  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
pupils  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  also  true  that  in  this  effort  to  produce 
reform  we  do  not  have  to  fight  against  an  oncontrollable  appetite  or 
passion.  No  one  desires  to  have  consumption;  all  desire  to  escape  from 
it.  There  is  therefore  every  reason  for  encouragement  that,  while  efforts 
at  temperance  reform  make  slow  progress  and  the  combined  results  of 
all  work  seem  to  serve  simply  to  keep  the  forces  of  the  enemy  in  cheeky 
on  the  ground  of  preventive  sanitation  victory  shall  go  hand  in  hand 
with  every  determined  effort. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  suggesting  that  our  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law^  concerning  alcohol 
should  be  diminished,  but  rather  that,  while  we  are  doing  all  we  can 
in  that  line,  we  shall  be  inspired  to  do  all  we  can  for  the  larger  benefits 
which  may  result  from  the  teaching  of  general  sanitary  science.  Pur- 
suing the  contrast  further: — besides  the  one  hundred  fifty  thousand 
who  die  every  year  in  the  United  States  from  consumption,  there  must 
be  added  about  115,000  deaths  from  pneumonia,  40,000  each  from  diph- 
theria and  typhoid  fever,  15,000  from  measles,  8,000  from  scarlet  fever. 
From  this  enumeration  of  simply  six  of  the  leading  causes  of  death  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  total  mortality  of  about  367,000  results  per  annum 
in  the  United  States.  Of  these  six,  as  well  as  of  several  others,  it  may 
be  repeated,  they  are  preventable,  we  know  how  to, prevent  them;  in 
some  cases  we  are  now  actually  preventing  from  one-half  to  four-fift!hs 
of  the  possible  mortality.  The  pro^f  of  such  a  proposition  as  the  last 
I  have  made  is  as  clear  and  conclusive  as  anvone  could  desire  it  to  be. 
For  example,  in  the  five  yeai*s,  1886-90,  there  were  imported  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  1,857  outbreaks  of  scarlet  fever.  In  366  of  these  out- 
breaks it  was  learned  that  the  means  of  prevention,  isolation  and  disin- 
fection, were  entirely  neglected.  The  average  number  of  cases  of  sick- 
ness per  outbreak  in  these  neglected  cases  was  13.29,  thus  showing  that, 
if  these  means  had  been  neglected  in  all  the  1,857  outbreaks,  there  would 
have  been  1,857  times  13.29,  or  24,679  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
reported  that  in  361  outbreaks  when  isolation  and  disinfection  were 
enforced  and  practiced,  the  average  number  of  cases  was  only  2.35  per 
outbreak.  This  shows  that  if,  in  all  fhe  1,857  outbreaks,  these  means 
had  been  vigorously  used,  the  number  of  the  sick  would  have  been  only 
l.sr)7   times  2.35   cases,   or   4,364.     The  difference,   therefore,  between 
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doing  what  we  know  how  to  do  in  the  line  of  the  prevention  of  sickness, 
and  not  doing  anything,  was,  for  this  one  disease,  the  difference  between 
24,679  cases  and  4,364,  which  equals  20,315.  Do  we  appreciate  the  fig- 
ures? During  five  short  year^  20,315  persons  have  been  sick  with 
soarlet  fever  in  Michigan  who  ought  not  to  have  been  sick;  over  4,000 
times  each  year  has  this  dread  disease  thrust  itself  into  the  home,  there 
to  produce  anxiety  and  suffering  for  the  sick  and  the  well,  tedious  hours 
of  watching  and  waiting,  death,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  homes  bereft 
of  their  loved  ones,  hopes  blasted,  and  hearts  broken.  This  for  one 
disease.  And  it  is  not  a  fanciful  picture;  it  but  portrays  only  too  faith- 
fully the  awful  train  of  evils  from  i;v  Mch  we  are  seeking  to  escape. 

How  shall  I  escape  these  evils?  I  can  put  my  answer  in  a  single  sen- 
tence; a  large  per  cent  of  these  cases  can  be  prevented  by  the  intelligent 
cooperation  of  all  the  people.  Three  things,  then,  are  necessary  for  the 
successful  working  out  of  this  problem;  all  the  people  must  do  their  part, 
there  must  be  cooperation,  it  must  be  intelligent  cooperation.  In  regard 
to  this  the  Sanitary  Record  (London)  says:  "From  time  to  time  it  has 
been  forcibly  pointed  out  by  writers  on  hygiene  that  the  future  of  sani- 
tary progress  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  good  will  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  people  at  large.  Striking  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  not  a  few 
reformers  base  their  hopes  upon  ^the  education  of  the  masses  as  the  true 
groundwork  of  national  health.'  By  transgression  against  the  laws  that 
govern  life  in  civilized  communities,  man  creates  in  a  great  measure  the 
soourges  for  his  own  back.  The  vast  amount  of  injury  caused  by  pre- 
ventable disease  is  hardly  likely  to  be  materially  affected  until  the 
people  work  hand-in-hand  with  the  authorities  for  its  removal.  Other- 
wise, medical  men  may  theorize  and  parliaments  legislate  in  vain."  The 
Record  expresses  the  truth,  what  is  needed  is  intelligent  cooperation. 
We  hear  it  urged  from  other  standpoints  that  ignoi^anoe  is  a  crime, — 
and  jet  it  is  ordinarily  true  than  an  ignorant  person  harms  no  one  but 
himself.  Such  an  one  finds  himself  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life  and 
he  very  soon  drops  out;  but  no  one,  except  it  may  be  a  very  few  who  in 
one  way  or  another  depend  upon  him,  are  harmed  or  influenced  in  any 
way.  This  is  not  true  as  applied  to  the  question  we  are  discussing  here. 
The  ignorant  man  will  not  only  suffer  himself,  and  die  perhaps,  but  from 
him  will  go  influences  which  will  sow  disease  and  death  in  many  others. 
A  concrete  example  best  illustrates  this : — ^A  mild  case  of  scarlet  fever 
occurs  in  a  home  where  all  are  ignorant  of  the  communicable  nature  of 
the  disease.  No  physician  is  called  and  the  health  authorities  are  not 
informed  as  to  the  existence  of  the  case.  Before  the  period  of  desqua- 
mation has  passed  the  child  is  sent  back  to  school,  there  to  sow  the  germs 
of  the  disease  and  thus,  through  ignorance,  set  up  a  new  center  of  infec- 
tion and  spread  sickness  and  death  through  the  entire  community. 

A  forcible  and  timely  article  by  Dr.  G.  Wilds  Linn  of  Bryn  Mawr  on 
"Higher  Hygienic  Education"  in  the  September  number  of  Education, 
correctly  characterises  the  prevailing  notions  oonoeming  sanitary 
science.  The  whole  article  should  be  read  by  all  educators.  I  will  quote 
a  single  paragraph:  ''Many  otherwise  intelligent  people  do  not  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  hygiene.  l!hej  know,  perhaps,  what  is  embraced 
under  the  terms  anatomy  and  physiology;  but  the  word  hygiene  is  to 
them  yery  vague,  and  when  approached  on  the  subject  of  introducing 
its  study  more  effectually  into  the  schools,  they  do  not  comprehend  its 
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importance.  Of  such  are  the  people  whose  method  bf  disinfecting  a 
room  is  by  burning  paper  or  su^ar;  who  are  as  innocent  as  a  child  of  the 
fact  that  a  loathsome  disease  may  be  contracted  from  a  public  drinking 
cup,  a  hotel  towel,  or  bathing  suit;  who  buy  milk  without  any  thought 
of  the  dairyman's  cattle  being  tuberculous;  who  eat  underdone  pork 
oblivious  of  the  possibility  of  trichinosis;  who  use  water  from  a  never 
cleansed  well,  x)erhaps  in  a  populous  neighborhood,  unmindful  of  typhoid 
fever;  who,  in  malarious  dis-tricts,  sit  on  piazzas  by  moonlight  enjoying 
the  refreshing  coolness  of  a  breeze  which  wafts  to  them  the  miasm  of 
intermittent  fever;  who  know  no  method  of  ventilation  save  by  open 
doors  and  windows,  and  no  difference  between  a  hot  and  vitiated  atmos- 
phere; whose  out-houses  are  built  over  deep  pits  (not  one  hundred  feet, 
it  may  be,  from  their  dwellings),  containing  the  accumulated  ordure  of 
years,  a  center  of  foulness  and  malodourousness  which  would  put  to 
shame  an  Eskimo;  whose  back  yards  receive  many  times  a  day  the 
rinsings  of  pots  and  pans  and  laundered  clothing,  and  rival  in  nastiness 
the  kitchen  middens  of  prehistoric  days,  a  focus  of  disease  and  death; 
and  who,  when  the  Reaper  comes  with  bis  sickle,  speak  of  "the  inscrut- 
able dealings  of  Pi-ovidence."  This  is  only  an  illustration  of  what  is 
constantly  going  on.  I  do  not  need  to  illustrate  further.  Here  is  a 
line  of  instruction  which  it  would  seem-  must  commend  itself  to  all  edu- 
cators. 

If  it  is  conceded  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  it  a  place  in  the  course  of  study  of  the  common  schools,  we  are 
prepared  to  take  the  next  step  which  would  be  to  find  the  place  where 
the  teacher  shall  gain  that  preparation  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
subject.  As  in  other  branches,  so  emphatically  in  this,  the  teachers 
must  have  special  preparation  for  this  work.  But  the  teachers  of  our 
schools,  especially  the  superintendents  and  principals  of  our  high  schools, 
have  been  students  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Thus  there 
can  be  traced  a  direct  responsibility  back  to  the  instructors  in  our  col- 
leges and  the  university  for  this,  as  for  all  training  for  the  teacher's 
work.  Without  taking  further  time  to  argue  the  case,  let  me  say  that 
it  is  my  profound  conviction  that  in  all  our  hig<her  schools  there  should 
be,  if  not  a  chair  of  Sanitary  Science,  at  least  some  one  of  the  faculty  who 
should  give  special  attention  to  this  work.  This  is  not  a  new  thought 
with  me,  for  I  have  been  working  out  the  problem  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  During  all  that:  time  there  'has  annually  been  given  in  Albion 
College  a  course  of  lectures  and  fdmiliar  talks  on  the  subjects  belong- 
ing to  such  a  cH)urse.  Dr.  Vaughan  at  the  University  has  been  the  pio- 
neer in  this  work,  and  many  of  our  teachers  have  received  training  in  this 
line  from  him. 

As  I. have  aimed  to  miake  this  paper  as  practical  as  possible,  I  will  sug- 
gest the  topics  which  are  included  in  my  own  course.  First  of  all,  a 
thorough  study  of  the  latest  volume  of  the  "Vital  Statistics,"  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  by  which  the  class  are  made  acquainted  with  the^ 
chief  causes  of  death  in  Michigan.  Following  this  the  history  of  sanitary" 
science  may  be  studied,  in  order  to  learn  the  lessons  which  the 
past  is  able  to  teach;  then  in  succession,  what  I  call  the  sanitary  machin- 
ery of  Michigan, — organization  and  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
local  health  boards,  health  officers  and  their  duties,  physicians  and  their 
duties,  householders  and  their  duties,  this  last  necessitating  careful 
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attention  to  health  legislation  and  laws.  Then  the  germ  theory  of 
disease  is  studied,  with  some  account  of  how  germs  are  handled  by  the 
bacteriologist,  how  to  destroy  germs,  isolation  and  disinfection,  adding 
at  this  point  the  demonstration  that,  by  the  faithful  use  of  these  means, 
a  great  saving  of  life  is  effected.  After  this  each  of  the  leading  com- 
municable diseases  is  review'ed,  the  main  dependence  at  this  point  being 
the  circulars  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Especial  attention 
in  this  is  given  to  the  specific  cause,  method  of  introduction  into  the  body, 
period  of  incubation,  premonitory  symptoms,  mode  of  spread,  and  the 
special  methods  in  each  case  of  isolation  and  disinfection.  The  special 
emphasis  of  the  entire  course  is  placed  on  this  part  of  the  work.  The 
remaining  topics  include  the  study  of  water  in  its  relations  to  health; 
water  supply;  water  analysis,  chemical  and  bacteriological;  water  for 
drinking,  cooking,  bathing,  etc.;  sewerage  and  drainage;  the  air  and 
ventilation;  foods  and  their  adulterations;  influence  of  climate,  soil, 
dwelling,  occupation,  and  habits  on  public  health.  Three  hours  a  week 
during  a  term  of  12  weeks  is  devoted  to  this  work. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  is  very  anxious  to  have  this  subject  meet 
the  hearty  support  of  the  teachers  in  Michigan,  and  they  feel  that  so  good 
a  work  ought  to  begin  in  the  higher  schools  of  learning. 

At  the  request  of  several  teachers  who  have  signified  a  desire  to  eoiter 
at  once  into  the  work  of  teaching  Sanitary  Science,  the  following  list  of 
publications  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  been  prepared.  The 
topics  are  arranged  in  the  order  which  seems  to  me  to  'have  such  logical 
relation  as  will  form  a  fairly  good  working  course  in  this  subject.  These 
reprints  can  be  furnished  to  a  limited  number  of  college  teachers,  super- 
intendents, and  high  school  principals. 
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List  of  publicatioiis  of  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health,  arranged  in  order  to  serve 
CL8  data  for  a  college  or  high  school  course  in  sanitary  science. 
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reprint, 
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Supplement 

Reprint 

Reprint 

Cironlar  .... 

Oironlar  ... 

Cifeolar  .... 


Reprint. 
Reprint. 
Reprint. 
Reprint . 
Cironlar 

Reprint . 

Oircnlar 

Reprint . 

Plate..-. 

Reprint. 

Reprint. 


Reprint . 
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Cirenlar 

Cironlar 

Reprint. 
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Plate-— 

Plate.... 

Cironlar 
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Reprint. 
Reprint. 
Reprint. 

Reprint . 
Reprint. 
Reprint. 
Reprint. 
Reprint. 
Reprint. 


No.  of 

report, 
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reprint, 
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TiUe. 


Vital  Stati»tlc«  of  MiehiCan,  1803. 
lCiobi«an  State  Board  of  Health,  1894. 
Michigan  Public-Health  Laws,  1890. 
Better  Methods  of  Teaching  Hygiene— Fall. 
The  Duties  of  the  Local  Health  Officer.— Baker. 

On  Teaching  How  Dangerous  Communicable  Diseases  are  Spread  and  How 

Restricted. 
Dangerous  Communicable  Diseases— How  Spread,  How  Restricted  and 

Prevented.— Data  for  Teachers. 
Relative  to  what  are  "Communicable  Diseases  Dangerous  to  the  Public 

Health.'* 

Restriction  and  Prevention,  Dangerous  Communicable  Diseases.- Fall. 
The  Prevention  and  Restriction  of  Communicable  Diseases.— Baker. 
Restriction  and  Prevention,  Dangerous  Communicable  Diseases.— Baker. 
General  Sanitation,  Importance  to  Public  Welfare  —Baker. 
Work  of  Health  Officers  and  of  Local  Boards  of  Health  in  Michigan. 

Communicable  Diseases  in  Michigan  in  1804. 

Sanitary  Conventions.— Fall. 

Deaths  in  Michigan.  Ten  Years  J,884-1803. 

The  Germ  Theory  of  Diseaf«.— Wells. 

The  Germ  Army— How  It  May  Be  Routed.— Clark. 

Disease  Ferments.— Clark. 

Resti  lotion  and  Prevention  of  Consumption. 

The  Communicability  and  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.— Novy. 

The  Causation  of  Consumption.— Baker. 

The  Prevention  of  Consumption.— Clark. 

The  Prevention  of  Consumption.— Clark. 

Restriction  and  Prevention  of  Diphtheria. 

The  Prevention  of  Typhoid  Fever. 

Typhoid  Fever  and  Low  Water  in  Wells.— Baker. 

Low  Water  in  Wells  and  Sickness  from  Typhoid  Fever  in  Michigan. 

Isolation  and  Disinfection  Restrict  Typhoid  Fever. 
Chart  II.— Deaths  from  Typhoid  Fever  in  Cities. 
Restriction  and  Prevention  of  Scarlet  Fever. 
Isolation  and  Disinfection  Restrict  Scarlet  Fever. 
Restriction  and  Prevention  of  Measles. 

The  Prevention  of  Small-pox. 

Prevention  and  Restriction  of  Small-pox. 

Vaccination— Jenner  vs.  Bergh.— Martin. 

Benefits  of  Vaccination.- Baker. 

A  Study  of  the  Action  of  Alcohol  on  the  Human  Body.— Fall. 

Tobacco— Its  Use  and  Bffect  on  the  Human  System.— Clute. 

Ventilation.— Baker. 

The  Ventilation  of  Buildinn.— Kellogg. 

Ventilation  of  Small  School  Houses.— Appleyard. 

Model  Diet  Tables.— Vaughan. 

Baths  and  Bathing.— Lye ter. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Dr.  V.  C.  Vaughan,  Ann  Arbor: 

I  can  only  approve  and  amplify  the  statements  which  have  been  made  by  Prof. 
Fall.  The  little  talk  that  I  am  about  to  make  upon  this  subject  will  be  necessarily 
superficial,  because  there  are  many  things  which  I  desire  to  mention,  and  time  will 
not  allow  me  to  go  into  an  extended  discussion. 

Prof.  Fall  referred  in  opening  his  paper  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  only  within 
very  recent  years  that  science  has  found  a  foothold  in  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  ESven  now  literary  and  classical  men  are  too  likely  to  look  askance  at 
science  as  a  means  of  intellectual  training.  Now  I  hold  this  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  methods  of  science.  I  find  that  they  fancy  that  the  expert- 
mentor  simply  tries  this  and  that,  and  eventually  he  hits  upon  something  that  it 
of  some  value,  and  this  is  called  a  scientific  discovery.  That  is  not  the  way  in  which 
scienoe  works.  I  am  somewliat  familiar  with  the  work  of  on^  prominent  man  in 
science,  whose  discoveries  are  well  known  to  all  of  you,  and  I  will  say  that  every  dis- 
covery which  he  has  made  in  the  last  ten  years  was  written  out  and  predicted  by  this 
man  before  he  began  the  experiment  on  that  subject.  He  reasoned  out  that  if  this 
be  true,  that  must  follow;  and,  after  he  has  reasoned  this  out,  he  set  to  work  to  prove 
his  reason.  The  scientificman  reasons  from  known  to  unknown  facts;  and  what- 
ever he  sets  to  work  to  prove — ^whether  he  be  right  or  wrong— it  is  a  very  gratifying 
statement  to  make  that  for  themoet  part  he  has  been  willing  to  admit  his  error. 

Now  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything  about  the  desirability  of  a  healthy 
body.  We  know  that  without  a  healthy  body  the  mind  certainly  cannot  be  healthy, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  soul  can  be  healthy.  Should  we  not  instruct 
the  young  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  healthy  bodies?  Certainly  there  can  be 
no  question  about  this.  Even  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  to  the  means  of 
obtaining  healthy  bodies,  all  of  us  need  instruction.  Let  me  give  an  illus- 
tration:— The  doctor  says  "take  good  air."  The  patient  goes  off  to  some  Beaaide 
or  lakeside  resort,  or  mountain  place,  sits  upon  the  piazza  and  takes  in  good  air; 
or  drives  about  lazily  in  a  carriage  and  takes  in  good  air.  Now  we  know  that  there 
is  an  internal  respiration  and  an  external  respiration,  and  that  the  amount  of 
oxygen  that  is  taken  into  the  blood  can  be  only  so  much.  There  is  not  a  mountain 
in  the  vrorld  high  enough,  there  is  not  a  cavern  in  the  world  deep  enough,  to  add 
to  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  our  blood  absorbs;  but  the  oxygen  which  is  taken 
into  our  blood  is  practically  outside  the  body;  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
little  cells,  it  does  not  nourish,  it  does  not  change  the  nutrition  of  bone,  muscle, 
or  brain.  This  is  the  way  in  which  we  get  good  air.  The  good  air  is  all  well 
^ongh;  but  before  we  can  use  it,  we  must  create  a  demand  for  it  by  exercise.  The 
best  air  that  I  can  breathe  will  not  nourish  the  muscles  of  my  arm  unless  I  exercise 
them.  The  best  oxygen  that  I  can  take  into  my  body  will  not  nourish  my  brain 
unless  exercised  at  the  same  time.  That  oxygen  will  simply  fioat  through,  passing 
from  lung  back  to  lung,  and  be  thrown  out  without  practically  having  entered  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  body. 

Then  again,  there  is  one  other  thinji:  about  which  so  many  of  us  are  fearfully 
ignorant,  and  we  fail  to  instruct  our  students  in  this  matter;  I  refer  to  mental 
activity.  Certainly,  when  so  much  depends  upon  mental  activity,  when  success  in 
life  depends  upon  it,  should  we  not  strive  to  learn  the  conditions  under  which  the 
mind  grows  and  increases  in  strength?  I  can  only  lay  down  a  few  general  rules 
here,  which  might  be  amplified  almost  indefinitely.  Now  what  I  have  said  in 
regard  to  muscle  and  bone,  refers  equally  well  to  the  brain.  We  must  exercise  the 
brain  in  order  to  strengthen  it,  and  we  must  exercise  all  of  its  faculties.  We  must 
exercise  the  reason  and  will  and  the  imagination.  "What,"  says  one,  "a  scientific 
man  advising  that  the  imagination  be  exercised!"  Tes,  it  certainly  has  its  office. 
Without  trained  imagination  the  scientific  world  could  not  have  progressed  as  it  hat. 
BiVery  discovery  made  by  science  has  had  a  pre-existence  in  the  imagination  of 
some  man  of  genius.  The  boy  or  girl  who  fails  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  will 
iiever  build  cottages  on  the  earth.  To  give  a  few  general  rules: — In  the  first  place 
ve  may  say  that  it  is  a  good  plan  in  the  training  of  children  to  develop,  to  a  certain 
extent,  their  bent  in  one  direction.  Now  please  to  understand  me  upon  this  point. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  child  should  be  allowed  to  have  its  own  way  about  what  it 
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should  study  or  not  study.  But  If  a  child  shows  special  aptitude  for  one  line  of 
study,  that  line  should  be  encouraged.  He  should  be  given  an  oppportunity  to  do 
the  best  that  it  is  posi^ble  for  him  to  do.  I  think  it  is  often  well  to  compel  children 
to  Bludy  that  which  they  like  least,  because  it  shows  that  they  need  development  in 
that  direction.  If  I  find  that  one  of  my  boys  has  no  musical  taste,  I  take  care  to 
see  that  he  gets  a  musical  taste,  if  I  can  give  it  to  him.  If  he  is  weak  in  that  part, 
I  desire  to  improve  him  in  that  direction.  There  is  an  obvious  advantage  for  every 
one  who  exercises  the  mind  to  any  great  extent,  to  have  some  special  field  of  labor. 
This  special  field  of  labor  in  which  the  mind  should  be  trained,  need  not  necessarily 
be  thai  by  means  of  which  the  individual  makes  his  living.  lUusti-ations  are  numer- 
ous where  men  of  genius  have  taken  up,  as  it  were,  some  side  issue,  and  have 
pursued  it  until  they  have  known  more  about  that  tliiujr  than  anybody  else.  These 
are  the  men  who  make  discoveries.  I  do  not  suppose  that  all  of  us  can  make  dis- 
coveries; but  it  is  well  for  all  of  us  to  have  a  hobby  as  it  were,  to  have  something 
that  we  try  to  find  out  all  about,  to  set  ourselves  to  know  as  much  about  that  thing 
as  anybody  in  the  world,  and  then  not  content,  to  go  ahead  and  find  out  a  little  more 
about  it.  This  should  not  be  carried  to  an  extreme;  but  we  should  cultivate,  to 
some  extent,  the  natural  bent  of  the  student,  and  do  this  with  ourselves  as  well. 

Again,  there  Is  the  question  of  mental  rest.  How  in  the  world  is  one  to  get  any 
rest?  There  is  no  proof  that,  from  the  time  the  brain  first  awakens  to  activity,  from 
that  time  until  death,  the  mind  ever  ceases  from  its  activity.  Even  in  sound  sleep 
the  mind  is  active.  You  can  give  it  rest  by  changing  the  lines  along  which  it  works* 
by  having  pastimes  which  call  into  play  other  faculties  of  the  mind. 

The  most  important  point  before  us  is  a  discussion  of  the  prevention  of  disease. 
Do  you  know  that  until  within  the  last  ten  years  (and  possibly  it  is  true  now,, 
though  not  to  quite  so  marked  an  extent)  one-fourth  of  the  children  born  in  the 
civilized  world  die  before  they  reach  five  years  of  age?  Do  you  know  that  one- 
half  of  these  deaths  are  due  to  one  class  of  disease  which  is  mainly  preventable,, 
that  one-half  of  these  deaths  are  cases  of  poisoning  from  the  food  which  they  eat, 
cases  of  milk  poisoning?  Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  simply  begun  to  see 
the  truth  of  this.  We  know  how  to  prevent  these  deaths,  and  in  New  York  city 
alone  they  save  now  about  thirty-five  more  children  out  of  every  hundred  among 
the  poorer  classes,  than  were  saved  ten  years  ago.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  teach 
that  milk  under  certain  conditlous  may  become  a  poison  more  potent  than  any  that 
was  known  to  the  chemist  of  twenty  years  ago?  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  teach  them 
how  the  formation  of  these  poisons  may  be  prevented?  Prof.  Fall  has  told  you  that 
from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  people  die  in  the  United  States  every  year  from  typhoid 
fever;  that  five  hundred  thousand  people  are  sick  every  year  in  the  United  States 
from  typhoid  fever;  that  the  money  which  you  pay  for  the  existence  of  this  disease 
Is  about  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  or  about  a  dollar  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child.  The  historian  of  the  future  when  he  comes  to  write  up  our  century  will  tell 
about  the  many  grand  discoveries  made,  but  he  will  be  compelled  to  tell  you  that 
In  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  the  government  of  the  United  States  spent 
more  money  in  the  investigation  of  hog  cholera  than  It  did  for  the  preventloa  of 
disease.  It  is  said  that  typhoid  fever  is  mainly  a  preventable  disease.  I  will  say  to 
you  that  upon  the  teachers  of  this  country  depends  a  thorough  teaching  of  that  les- 
son which  was  taught  many  hundred  years  ago, — that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one 
to  be  his  brother's  keeper.  We  read  with  horror  of  the  heathen  Hindoo,  who,  during 
the  dry  season,  digs  a  hole  in  the  ground  which  fills  with  water  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  during  the  next  dry  season  he  uses  this  supply  for  his  drinking  water, 
his  bath  tub,  and  his  laundry  tub.  And  the  people  from  a  beautiful  little  place  In 
Michigan  take  their  drinking  water  supply  from  a  lake  around  which  are  situated 
beautiful  little  cottages.  The  people  bathe  in  this  lake  and  run  their  sewers  into 
this  lake;  but  we  are  not  Hindoos.  Five  large  cities  take  their  drinking  water 
supply  from  the  Mississippi  river,  and  into  the  Mississippi  river  flow  their  sewerage 
and  waste.  I  have  said  that  typhoid  fever  is  a  preventable  disease.  For  many 
years  Munich,  a  place  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  was  annually  visited 
by  typhoid  fever;  there  died  each  year  many  thousand  people.  Through  the  ener- 
gies of  one  man,  very  largely,  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  town  has  been  improved. 
First  sewers  were  put  in,  and  later  a  supply  of  pure  drinking  water  was  brought 
from  one  of  the  mountain  takes.  Since  1824  there  has  not  been  a  death  from  typhoid 
fever  in  Munich.    This  has  all  been  done  largely  through  the  efforts  of  one  man. 

I  have  told  you  the  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  annually.  The  average 
number  is  between  eight  and  ten  per  thousand.  The  average  number  of  deaths  in 
New  York  city  is  about  two  in  every  ten.    The  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  i^ 
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greater  among  the  farmers  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois  than  it  is  in  the 
densely  populated  districts  in  New  York  city;  and  why?  Simply  because  years  ago 
the  legislature  of  New  York  attempted  to  protect  the  water  supply  of  New  York 
city. 

Prof.  Fall  has  also  spoken  of  the  number  of  deaths  by  consumption,  about  150,000 
in  this  country  every  year.  There  die  in  the  civilized  world  every  year  about  one 
million,  ninety-flve  thousand  people  of  consumption.  It  means  two  every  minute. 
There  are  18,000  consumptives  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  Two  years  ago  1  went  before 
the  legislature  and  made  a  plea  for  the  consumptives  of  Michigan,  asking  the  legis- 
lature to  take  into  consideration  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  would  be  wise  to 
build  a  hospital  or  place  of  retreat  for  these  consumptives.  My  request  never  got  as 
far  as  a  report  from  the  committee.  The  question  is  whether  human  lives  are  worth 
anything  or  not.  It  is  difficult  for  the  average  man  to  understand  that  disease  is 
something  that  can  be  prevented.  For  untold  generations  we  have  been  believing 
that  disease  is  something  that  must  come  upon  us,  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  get 
•  out  of  the  old  line.  The  time  will  come  when  typhoid  fever  and  consumption  will 
cease,  and  the  hastening  of  that  time  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  instruction 
given  by  our  teachers  concerning  infectious  diseases.  We  must  grow  up  a  gener- 
ation of  men  and  women  who  know  that  disease  is  not  something  that  is  sent  upon 
them  by  an  All-wise  Providence;  that  there  is  not  a  fate  which  hangs  over  each 
man's  head.  Is  not  this  a  work  in  which  we  should  engage  with  a  great  deal  of 
earnestness?    Is  not  this  worthy  of  our  attention? 

Some  one  made  a  statement  of  this  kind  a  short  time  ago: — "It  is  good  to  have 
infectious  diseases  among  us;  only  the  weak  and  the  infirm  die.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest."  You  might  with  Just  as  much  reason  take 
a  dozen  men  and  blindfold  them,  and  march  them  up  and  down  the  street,  and  tell 
them  to  fire  into  a  crowd  of  people,  and  only  the  liars*  and  thieves  and  bad  people 
will  be  killed.  Certainly  we  have  reached  a  stage  in  our  development  when  we  shall 
not  have  to  rely  upon  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  or  typhoid  fever,  to  act  as  agents 
of  natural  selection  for  us. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  to  which  I  want  to  refer.    Did  you  ever  think  that 
disease  was  immoral  in  its  effects?    I  think  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  give  you  an 
illustration.    In  1888  there  was  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  at  Decatur,  Alabama. 
A  few  days  after  the  yellow  fever  appeared,  the  mayor,  through  the  Associated 
Press,  asked  for  contributlomi  of  the  rest  of  the  oountrj*.    The  responsive  people 
began  to  pour  in  car-load  after  car-load  of  provisions,  clothes,  etc.     The  State 
Health  Officer  at  that  time  was  a  man  who  had  grown  old  in  the  study  of  sanitary 
science.    As  soon  as  yellow  fever  appeared  at  Decatur,  he  went  there;  and  through 
the  Associated  Press  he  asserted  that  the  people  of  Decatur  were  not  in  need  of 
help..  The  people  of  Decatur  came  very  near  mobbing  the  old  man;  he  was  in  danger 
of  his  life.    Within  ten  or  fifteen  days,  train-load  after  train-load  of  provisions 
began  to  come  in,  and  the  population  became  greatly  increased.     People  came 
in  to  get  the  good  things  that  were  sent.    They  would  get  as  much  as  they  could 
and  go  back  to  their  homes,  with  the  possibility  of  carrying  the  disease  with  them. 
With  the  oncoming  cold  weather  the  disease  was  arrested.    In  the  spring  of  1889 
the  people  of  Decatur  asked  the  Governor  of  Alabama  to  allow  them  to  burn  the 
houses  in  which  there  had  been  yellow  fever;  to  destroy  all  the  clothes  which  had 
been  In  contact  with  the  yellow  fever  patients,  and  reimburse  the  people  of  Decatur. 
Husbands  preferred  bills  for  taking  care  of  their  sick  wives.    Fathers  and  mothers 
charged    expert  nurses'  fees  for  taking    care  of    their  own  children.      This  was 
demanded  by  the  people  of  Decatur.    The  President  of  tlie  United  States  had  had 
placed  at  his  disposal  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  used.    He  said  through  his  repre- 
sentative, "Any  day  that  you  make  a  requisition  on  nie  for  this  money,  I  will  give  it 
and  I  will  send  a  corps  of  people  to  des-troy  aiul  rolniild  the  houses."    In  March,  1889, 
the  Governor  called  a  board  to  consider  this  matter.    We  met  in  the  historic  old 
capitol  of  Alabama.    We  heard  first  a  very  impassioned  speech  from  the  mayor  of 
Decatur,  setting  forth  the  horrors  through  which  they  had  gone.     He  spoke  for 
one-half  day.    Then  there  was  a  speech  from  the  mayor  of  Memphis.    He  said  that 
unless  this  work  was  done,  the  people  of  Memphis  would  quarantine.    A  similar 
speech  from  the  representative  of  Nashville,  also  one  from  the  president  of  the 
Lonisvlllee  &  Nashville  road,  which  runs  through  Decatur.    There  was  present  a 
representative  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  said  "I  am  willing  to 
draw  for  the  Governor  of  Alabama  the  money  necessary  to  do  all  these  things." 
The  Governor  said  "I  am  ready  to  make  this  requisition."    After  all  these  speeches 
had  been  made,  this  old  man  stood  up  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  impossible  for 
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the  yellow  fever  germ  to  go  as  far  north  as  Decatur,  and  that  the  request  the  people 
made  was  simply  robbery  and  thievery.  Tnming  to  the  Governor  he  said,  "You 
have  a  right  to  ask  my  resignation,  but  such  a  requisition  I  shall  never  make."  I 
mention  this  to  show  that  science  when  properly  applied  and  by  those  who  under- 
stand it,  has  its  beneficial  effect  in  turning  aside  any  such  immoral  influences  as 
those  which  I  have  mentioned. 

PBEBiDSirr  Fibre: 
Is  pneumonia  largely  preventable? 

Db.  Vauqhan: 

Yes,  but  not  In  the  same  way  that  these  other  diseases  are.  Many  of  us  carry 
the  germ  of  pneumonia  with  us.    It  Is  able  to  develop  under  certain  conditlona. 

Db.  Hinsdale: 

You  called  our  attention  to  the  greater  Immunity  which  the  citizen  of  New  York 
enjoys  In  respect  to  typhoid  fever,  and  spoke  of  the  water.  Is  that  the  sole  factor 
that  enters  In? 

Db.  Vaughan: 

It  is  not  the  sole  factor.  There  are  exceptional  cases  where  typhoid  fever  Is 
disseminated  through  the  air.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  99  out  of  100  cases  are  .due  to 
impure  drinking  water. 

Pbbsident  Fiske: 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  Dr.  Baker. 

Db.  Bakeb: 

Mr.  chairman,  I  did  not  come  here  wltli  any  intention  of  speaking  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  entirely  unprepared  to  give  you  anything  that  would  be  useful  along 
this  line.  I  have  had  very  much  pleasure  In  listening  to  the  paper,  and  to  the 
discussion  by  Prof.  Vaughan.  I  hoped  to  hear  in  the  discussion  some  more  concise 
outline  of  what  the  course  In  the  college  was  to  b«,  than  Prof.  Vaughan  gave  us, 
and  I  shall  hope  that  some  one  will  take  up  that  branch  of  the  subject  and  8i>eak  on 
It.    I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

Pbop.  Wbight: 

This  history  of  typhoid  fever  in  Munich  is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples 
of  the  results  of  scientific  research  of  this  generation,  and  it  seems  to  me  it'wlU 
go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  researches.  The  work  there 
was  accomplished  through  one  man.  It  was  not  accomplished  by  the  education  of 
the  common  people.  In  regard  to  a  city's  water  supply,  almost  everything  depends 
upon  the  intelligence  of  one  man. 

The  question  as  to  whether  we  can  accomplish  very  much  in  this  matter  of 
salvation  by  college  education,  is  not  quite  so  clear  to  my  mind,  so  much  of  It 
depends  upon  the  right  administration  of  affairs  by  our  civil  authorities  and 
officials.  The  danger  of  getting  a  smattering  of  science  that  Is  not  very  thoroughly 
established,  that  shall  unsettle  people's  comfort  and  happiness.  Is,  I  fear,  a  some- 
what serious  one.  I  have  known  people  so  much  afraid  of  grape  seeds  that  they 
would  never  allow  their  children  to  eat  a  grape  unless  they  took  the  seeds  out. 
Occasionally  I  have  had  a  child  of  mine  come  home  from  school  with  some 
hygienic  notion  that  made  him  afraid  he  was  going  to  be  poisoned  if  he  drank 
a  cup  of  water,  and  he  made  life  for  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  family  unendurable. 
The  question  is,  how  much  we  can  do?  Can  we  confine  our  teaching  to  those 
who  can  use  it  wisely?  This  matter  of  saving  the  city  children  from  poisonous 
water  or  milk,  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  city  administration;  and  that  can  be  accom- 
plished only  through  the  purification  of  our  politics.  I  wish  Dr.  Vaughan  would 
tell  us  how  we  can  get  the  farmers  to  find  out  whether  their  water  is  safe. 

What  little  attempt  I  have  seen  in  regard  to  stamping  out  consumption  by 
legislation  seems  to  be  utterly  impracticable.  The  tluie  is  a  long  way  off  before 
Christian  nations  will  consent  to  look  upon  consumption  as  we  used  to  look  upon 
leprosy.  I  have  seen  some  theories  proposed  for  stamping  out  consumption  wUeh 
were  very  impracticable.    We  shall  never  get  anything  practicable  until  our  ideas  of 
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civUization  completely  change.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet 
fever,  and  diphtheria,  there  Is  an  enormous  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  but  a  work 
which  lies  in  the  Intelligent  health  officer,  not  in  the  general  intelligence  that  you 
hope  to  get  Into  our  public  schools. 

Db.  Yauohan: 

There  are  several  statements  of  Prof.  Wright's  which  I  should  like  to  say  Juet  a 
word  or  two  about  In  the  first  place  he  says  that  the  matter  of  supplying  the 
children  with  good  milk  Is  a  matter  of  cdty  administration.  That  is  true  to  some 
extent.  However,  it  would  not  harm  those  who  manage  our  city  offairs  to  know 
more  about  hygiene  than  they  do. 

Now  about  the  water  supply.  I  think  the  tendency  of  science  is  that  it  would  be 
better  for  all  of  us  to  die  of  consumption  than  to  do  anything  that  waa  inhumane, 
because  to  do  anything  inhumane  would  be  a  means  of  improper  education.  I 
might  say  that  I  have  never  heard  of  any  such  proposition  as  that  which  Prof. 
Wright  speaks  of.  A  hundred  years  ago  leprosy  was  very  common.  Our  forefathers 
knew  there  was  only  one  way  of  stamping  out  leprosy.  The  method  now  would 
be  called  Inhumi&ne,  but  H  was  not  so  bad  after  all.  About  200  years  ago  there 
were  1,900  leper  hospitals  in  Europe.  A  leper  could  live  only  in  one  of  these 
hospitals.  A  leper  could  go  from  one  place  to  another.  If  he  traveled  by  day  he 
must  wear  a  distinctive  garb  so  tha/t  he  could  be  recognized  and  avoided,  or  If  by 
night  a  bell.  Our  forefathers  succeeded  in  stamping  out  leprosy.  Now  we  ask 
that  consumption  be  stamped  out.  Has  this  already  been  done  to  any  extent? 
Twelve  years  ago  the  city  of  Hamburg  tided  to  prevent  consumptives  from  spitting 
on  the  streets  and  in  public  conveyances.  They  tried  to  instruct  consumptives 
as  to  how  they  should  live.  The  death  rate  from  consumption  in  Hamburg  has 
decreased  remarkably;  if  it  could  decrease  i-n  other  parts  of  the  world  in  the  same 
ratio,  in  the  year  2202  there  would  not  be  a  case  of  consumption  in  the  world.  I 
do  not  think,  that  any  one  ever  proposed  to  isolate  consumptives.  No  one  of  any 
scientific  standing  has  ever  proposed  that.  There  is  no  need  of  any  inhumanity  at 
all;  in  fact,  the  treatment  which  we  propose  is  humane  throughout,— humane  to 
the  consumptive  and  his  friends,  and  to  the  world  in  general.  The  State  Board 
of  Health  of  Michigan  today  asks  that  every  case  of  consumption  be  reported  to 
the  board.  Not  that  they  want  to  isolate  the  consumptive,  but  simply  that  they 
might  distribute  among  the  family  and  friends  of  that  patient  some  very  simple, 
plain  rules  which  will  tell  how  they  may  live  with  that  consumptive  and  not 
acquire  the  disease.  The  experiment  has  been  made  that  the  safest  place  in  the 
world  today  from  consumption  is  not  in  our  schoolhouses,  It  is  not  even  on  our 
streets,  it  is  in  a  consumptive  hoe^tal  filled  with  consumptives;  that  is  the  place 
that  is  safer  than  any  other  place  from  consumption.  A  wild  beast  turned  loose  on 
our  streets  would  be  a  dangerous  thing.  A  caged  lion  may  be  driven  along  the 
streets  and  we  would  not  be  afraid  of  it.  We  think  that  consumptives  should  be 
instructed;  it  is  largely  a  campaign  of  education.  Simply  to  Instruct  him  that  he 
is  not  to  spit  in  his  handkerchief,  that  he  must  use  a  spittoon  when  he  is  in  the 
house  (can  even  carry  one  of  the  little  paper  spittoons  in  his  pocket),  and  the 
material  must  be  burned.  There  is  nothing  inhumane  about  it  There  are 
hundreds  of  people  with  consumption  in  the  State  of  Michigan  today  who  are  too 
poor,  and  some  of  them  too  Ignorant,  to  be  instructed.  As  Prof.  Wright  says  it 
is  only  half  knowledge  that  causes  people  to  be  frightened.  It  certainly  cannot 
frighten  children  to  teach  them  that  there  is  no  danger  of  going  into  the  room 
where  there  is  consumption.  We  can  certainly  teach  the  children  who  are  going  to  be 
farmers  hereafter  that  it  is  not  a  proper  thing  to  dig  a  well,  a  cess  pool,  and  a  privy 
vault  within  ten  feet  of  each  other.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  farmer  has 
typhoid  fever. 

Pbop.  Wbight: 

The  things  I  said  were  stirred  up  by  some  articles  I  have  seen  which  took 
about  the  extreme  grounds  that  I   protested  against.    I  have  no  criticism  to 
.make  of  these   very    wise    and    temperate    thdngs    that    Prof.   Yaughan   has 
mentioned. 

Prof.  Fai.l: 

I  want  Just  a  half  minute  to  say  two  or  three  things.    It  was  a  great  work  that 
was  wrought  in  the  city  of  Munich  when  the  death  rate  was  diminished  from 
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24  and  over  per  thousand,  down  to  less  tlian  one  per  tliousand,  and  no  cases  In 
the  city  of  Munich.  That  is  not  tlie  great  work  which  has  been  wrought  from  the 
standpoint  of  science.  Tlie  great  work  which  has  been  wrought  is  the  work  which 
has  been  wrought  in  the  State  of  Micliigan.  Do  you  know  itV  When  the  statement 
can  be  made  on  good  authority  that  from  one-lialf  to  four-fifths  of  the  deaths 
from  scarlet  fever  and  diplitheria  are  being  today  prevented,  I  say  it  is  a  greater 
miracle  than  the  act  of  one  man  of  influence  in  the  city  of  Mimich.  That  is  done 
by  the  cooperation  of  all  the  people.  One  man  cannot  do  this  work;  it  depends  upon 
the  education  of  the  people.  Let  us  soe.  We  had  typlioid  fever  in  our  little  city; 
the  prominent  man  of  our  town  was  stricken  down;  his  wife  had  it.  The  great  wel- 
fare of  our  city  depended  on  the  life  of  that  man.  He  recovered  from  typhoid 
fever.  We  began  to  ask  ourselves  wliat  was  tJie  cause?  It  came  out  that  it  was 
due  to  impure  water.  We  said,  "We  must  liave  a  public  water  supply,  and  we 
will  get  it  by  extending  a  campaign  of  education.*'  The  campaign  of  education 
was  carried  on  through  the  agency  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  They  came 
down  and  spent  two  days  tliere,  and  attacked  the  water  supply.  The  result  was 
that  the  people  of  Albion  became  so  thoroughly  aroused  that  tliey  were  ready  to 
fight  for  a  pure  water  supply.  No  man  of  influence  could  have  gone  into  Albion 
and  established  a  water  supply.  It  took  the  vote  of  the  people  to  bond  the  city 
for  it.  You  cannot  get  public  entei-prises  established  until  you  have  public  senti- 
ment, and  that  means  that  the  people  themselves  shall  be  informed  in  this  matter. 
I  would  like  to  present  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  College  Section  of  the  Teachers'  Association 
that  Sanitary  Science  should  fonii  a  part  of  every  college  course. 

After  a  brief  discussion  the  above  resolution  was   amended   and  adopted  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  College  Section  of  the  Teachers'  Association 
that  Sanitary  Science  should  form  a  part  of  every  college  and  normal  school  course. 


VALUE     OF     ATHLETICfe     TO     COLLEGE      DISCIPLINE      AND      MORAL 

TRAINING. 

DR.   D.  C.  THOMAS,  ADRIAN. 

The  importance  of  physical  culture  has  been  recognized  for  many  gen- 
erations. The  Athenians  emphasized  physical  training  not  as  an  end  in 
itself,  but  as  a  means  toward  mental  and  spiritual  health.  The  end  of 
physical  development  among  the  Spartans  was  realized  when  their  youth 
had  attained  physical  strength  and  courage.  The  Athenian  youth  was  to 
have  a  perfect  body  and  moral  excellence  of  soul.  The  Spartan  was  to 
possess  power  and  courage.  The  aim  of  the  former  was  to  beautify]  the 
latter  to  harden.  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Greeks,  physical/ training  has 
had  a  more  or  less  definite  purpose  in  these  two  directions.  Physical 
training  among  the  ancients  w^as  not  practiced  for  perfection  and 
strength  only,  but  for  a  higher  purpose  also.  But  while  we  have  faith  in 
the  motto  **Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,"  yet  we  never  teach  that  a  sound 
body  has  any  influence  on  the  characters  of  men,  nor  that  physical  cour- 
age has  anything  to  do  with  moral  courage.  And,  today,  it  is  still  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  influence  of  physical  exercises  and  games  has  been 
appreciated  for  more  than  half  its  value. 

We  desire  to  maintain  that  proper  physical  training  may  affect  the 
characters  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  men.  We  believe  that,  while  matter 
and  mind  are  in  their  nature  diametrically  opposite,  they  are  at  the  same 
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time  most  intimately  connected.    This  connection  is  a  mystery*;  but  that 
this  connection  is  close,  intimate,  and  important  all  must  recognize. 

The  mind  can  only  know  and  see  the  world  through  the  body.  The 
very  elements  of  knowledge  are  the  perceptions  of  sense  and  the  intui- 
tions of  reason.  With  these  data  every  mind  must  begin,  and  tlirough 
the  processes  of  apperception  and  dilTerentiation  the  highest  wisdom  is 
attained.  The  mind  can  not  say  to  the  body,  "I  have  no  need  of  thee;" 
nor  can  the  body  say  to  the  mind,  *'I  have  no  need  of  thee."  These  two 
natures,  the  physical  and  the  spiritual,  in  this  life  must  dwell  together 
and  develop  together,  in  order  to  attain  the  highest  standard  of  perfec- 
tion for  both.  Body  and  mind  must  grow  up  together  in  harmony.  The 
development  of  one  should  begin  with  the  development  of  the  other.  The 
mind  should  not  be  cultivated  to  the  neglect  of  the  body,  nor  the  body  to 
the  neglect  of  the  mind.  The  growth  should  be  simultaneous  and  sym- 
metrical. The  equal  care  of  both  body  and  mind  of  the  child  should  be 
exercised  until  maturity  is  reached.  In  order  to  have  clear  aesthetic  and 
ethical  notions,  it  is  essential  that  we  have  a  vigorous  tenement  for  the 
mind. 

We  believe  tJiere  is  a  moral  consideration  in  the  cultivation  o€  the 
body.  It  is  as  proper  to  have  a  high  esteem  for  a  good  physique  as  for  a 
good  mind.  The  care  of  the  body  involves  a  moral  duty.  We  are  to  grow 
in  stature.  This  is  a  personal  duty.  To  do  this  we  must  regard  proper 
diet,  dress,  exercise,  and  habits  of  cleanliness.  These  are  moral  obliga- 
tions wiiich  we  can  not  ignore.  No  amount  of  mere  book  learning  will  be 
a  substitute  for  ^  pure  and  perfect  body.  The  neglect  of  the  latter  is 
a  sin. 

But  it  is  the  athletic  phase  of  physical  training  that  we  purpose  to 
emphasize  in  this  paper — the  art  of  training  which  pertains  to  games  and 
sports,  and  their  influence  in  moulding  character.  There  is  no  period  of 
manhood  when  character  is  so  rapidly  formed  as  during  school  and 
college  life.  We  often  si>eak  of  college  bred  men  and  women,  and  when 
we  come  to  know  them  intimately  we  are  puzzled  often  times  to  deter- 
mine what  is  meant  by  the  term  college  bred.  The  student  with  a  desir- 
able character  owes  as  much  of  his  development  to  the  fellows  with 
whom  he  associates  and  to  his  games  and  sports  as  he  does  to  his  teach- 
ers and  his  books.  A  young  man  may  get  through  college  in  a  quiet  and 
peaceful  manner  and  in  such  a  way  as  not  ever  to  call  into  exercise  any 
particular  virtue  of  either  self  denial  or  control.  During  all  this  time 
his  strength  has  never  been  tested  nor  his  real  character  brought  out. 
The  virtues  of  true  manhood  have  never  been  developed  nor  his  mastery 
over  the  temptations  of  the  world  strengthened.  This  truth  is  suggested 
to  us  by  the  noble  words  of  Milton:  "I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and 
cloistered  virtue,  unexercised  or  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and 
sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out  of  the  race,  where  that  immortal  gar- 
land is  to  be  run  for  not  without  dust  or  heat.  Assuredly,  we  bring  not 
innocence  into  the  world,  we  bring  impurity  much  rather;  that  which 
purifies  us  is  trial,  and  trial  is  by  what  is  contrary.  The  virtue,  therefore, 
which  is  but  a  youngling  in  the  contemplation  of  evil,  and  knows  not  the 
utmost  that  vice  promises  to  her  followers  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a  blank 
virtue,  not  a  pure/virtue." 

Practically,  untested  virtue  is  no  virtue  at  all.  A  teacher  can  judge 
the  disposition  of  his  pupils  belter  on  the  school  ground  in  their  sports 
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and  games  than  in  the  school  room,  and  here  he  finds  his  opportunity 
for  correction.  His  infinence  here  is  of  vastly  more  service  in  moulding 
the  future  man  and  citizen  than  in  the  school  house.  And  so  with  the 
college.  There  we  have  to  deal  with  young  men.  They  find  in  sports  and 
games  their  safety  valve.  Since  the  introduction  of  athletics  into  our 
colleges  and  universities,  more  than  half  the  barbarism  of  hazing  has 
vanished.  The  brutality  of  college  tricks  is  almost  unknown — ^and  is  it 
not  because  college  students  have  found  better  ways  to  have  fun,  and  are 
putting  their  surplus  energy  to  better  use? 

The  well  established  rules  in  the  various  games  are  disciplinary.  They 
are  all  based  on  the  principle  of  fair  play.  No  undue  advantage  is  to  be 
taken  and  winning  must  depend  upon  merit.  In  well  regulated  games 
selfishness  has  no  place;  patience  and  self  control  may  have  their 
perfect  work.  The  novice  who  has  not  had  the  drill  and  experience  soon 
**lo8e8  his  head"  when  under  the  gaze  of  expectant  eyes  during  a  contest. 
Only  the  well  disciplined  can  be  trusted  in  contests  of  any  moment.  In 
trial  of  superiority  between  college  teams  where  reputation  is  at  stake, 
the  best  men  are  chosen;  and  as  a  rule  these  are  the  best  students.  In 
our  experience,  where  military  drill  was  voluntary,  we  found  those  who 
endured  the  rigor  of  military  discipline  without  murmuring  were,  on  the 
average,  the  best  scholars  in  their  classes.  After  a  long  period  of  obser- 
vation we  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  athletic  spirit  is  not  incompatible 
with  excellence  in  scholarship.  Rather,  we  believe  that  athletics  may  be 
made  to  contribute  to  scholarship. 

And  what  we  would  urge  for  gentlemen  we  would  also  recommend  for 
ladies.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  ladies  may  not  participate 
in  tl^  more  refined  games.  Certainly  there  is  no  reason  why  she  may  not 
compete  in  croquet  and  tennis,  and  here  she  can  study  the  characters  of 
young  men  better  than  in  the  p&rlor.  If  a  young  man  in  playing  croquet 
should  move  a  ball  into  position  t^hen  he  thought  he  was  not  observed, 
or  lie  about  a  point,  the  young  lady  with  whom  he  was  playing  need 
have  no  further  evidence  of  his  lack  of  honor  or  truthfulness  in  other 
matters.  Such  a  young  man  could  not  be  trusted.  The  fact  is  that 
young  persons  gain  or  lose  their  honor  as  quickly  in  the  games  they 
play  or  the  sports  they  indulge  in,  as  in  any  other  part  of  their  college 
performances. 

Play  figures  as  a  large  factor  in  education.  Games  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged and  supported.  No  faculty  of  instruction  is  complete  without  a 
competent,  educated  director.  Every  college  should  have  such  a  man, 
who  should  have  control  and  direction  of  athletics.  He  should  see  that 
the  games  and  sports  are  properly,  regularly,  and  temperately  indulged 
in.  The  members  of  the  faculty  should  take  the  same  interest  in  these 
things  as  they  are  expected  to  take  in  other  matters  of  the  college.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  public  games  are  ignored  by 
members  of  our  college  faculties.  They  find  convenient  excuses  to  be 
absent  when  contests  come  off,  and  even  affect  to  despise  games  or 
roijard  their  presence  on  such  occasions  as  undignified.  We  have  wit- 
nessed contests  where  members  of  the  faculty  and  other  officers  of  the 
collejre  were  conspicuous  for  their  absence.  No  sign  of  recognition  froui' 
anybody  in  authority;  everything  seemed  to  run  itself  and  nobody 
responsible.  Under  such  circumstances  the  best  and  most  satisfactory 
results  could  not  be  expected.     Such  a  state  of  things  shows  that  the 
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best  order  of  fraternal  feeling  between  student  and  college  does  not  exist. 
The  truth  is,  v/e  affect  to  have  great  interest  in  the  physical  development 
of  the  voung  student  and  we  set  forth  our  superior  advantages  in  this 
respect  in  our  annual  catalogues;  but  the  whole  pretense  is  a  ridiculous 
fane, — hollow  and  nothing  in  it.  We  do  not  mean  it.  Often  fair  gym- 
nasiums are  built  and  to  some  extent  equipped,  but  how  soon  in  too  many 
cases  do  they  become  neglected  old  barracks  and  look  more  like  a  rented 
mansion  in  a  deserted  village!  Most  of  what  is  done  in  our  colleges  is 
accomplished  through  athletic  organizations  of  the  students  themselves. 
Tfaoy  have  to  depend  upon  individual  subscriptions  and  gate  receipts  to 
keep  up  expenses,  and  generally  succeed  in  having  a  deficit  to  wrestle 
with  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

These  conditions  exist  in  our  public  schools  as  well.  We  all  acknowl- 
edge the  value  of  physical  training,  yet  no  fund  is  set  apart  for  this  work 
either  in  the  primary  or  more  advanced  departments  of  our  schools.  No 
taxes  are  levied  for  such  purpose.  This  phase  of  our  education  has  no 
standing  in  our  public  schools.  The  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene 
with  special  reference  to  the  effect  of  stimulants  on  the  human  system  is 
made  compulsory,  and  teachers  have  to  qualify  and  pass  examination  on 
the  subjects.  Now,  while  we  are  compelled  to  teach  physiology  and 
hygiene  theoretically,  we  are  left  without  any  provisions  for  the  practical 
exercise  of  the  various  functions  of  our  bodies.  This  whole  side  of  our 
nature  is  practically  ignored.  Hence  it  is  more  difficult  for  our  colleges 
and  universities  to  do  what  they  would.  There  has  been  in  the  early  life 
and  career  of  the  student  no  taste  excited  for  perfection  and  harmony  of 
development  along  the  line  of  the  physical.  The  correspondent  for  our 
university,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  said  substantially 
that  the  institution  had  a  fine  and  thoroughly  equipped  gymnasium  and 
a  competent  director,  yet  there  were  two  thousand  students  in  attend- 
ance who  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  the  gymnasium 
afforded.  The  authorities,  in  a  meeting  to  consider  the  fact,  declined  to 
make  the  attendance  compulsory.  This  lack  of  interest  in  the  work  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  condition  of  things!  Yet  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  even  one-third  of  the  students  get  the  benefit  of  these  ample  pro- 
visions. It  will  be  found  difficult  to  carry  on  gymnasium  work  without 
the  incentives  that  games  and  sports  supply.  Students  will  not  volun- 
tarily stick  to* their  daily  practice  from  a  merely  theoretical  standpoint. 
Abstract  theories  will  not  satisfy;  some  concrete  and  definite  end  must 
be  in  view.  In  their  contests  and  trials  they  must  see  that  thorough 
physical  drill  stands  them  in  good -stead  where  strength,  skill,  and 
endurance  are  required.  They  must  also  see  that  the  head  serves  them 
as  well  as  the  body.  A  student  must  see  that  easy  and  graceful  move- 
ments come  from  intelligent  practice,  and  these  are  qualities  to  be 
acquired;  and  when  he  once  comes  to  understand  that  "main  strength 
and  stupidoiess"  are  not  the  elements  upon  which  to  depend,  and  to 
realize  that  the  body  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  intelligence  to  be 
under  its  complete  control  in  order  to  be  dextrous  and  graceful,  and  that 
an  awkward  presence  shows  a  lack  of  culture,  he  will  not  need  external 
compulsory  application  to  appreciate  the  gymnasium. 

Finally,  in  opposing  athletics  are  we  not  losing  our  opportunity? 
Could  we  not  by  judicious  support  of  athletics  decrease  the  need  of  so 
much  petty  and  vexatious  control?    Would  not  the  burden  of  the  care 
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^of  students  practically  vanish?  Would  it  not  be  infinitely  wiser  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  games  and  sports  of  the  young  than  to  be  constantly 
in  oi)position  to  them?  Is  it  wise  to  be  everlastingly  nagging  and  for- 
bidding and  threatening,  and  thereby  keeping  up  a  constant  friction 
between  faculty  and  student?  Would  not  the  application  of  a  little  com- 
mon sense  be  the  most  sensible  thing?  We  verily  believe,  if  we  would 
adopt  this  policj',  we  would  do  away  with  many  public  and  secret  vices 
which  we,  with  our  old  methods,  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish.  We 
would  increase  the  moral  strength  and  tone  of  our  young  men  and 
women.  ^ 

If  we  were  more  in  sympathy  with  the  external  happiness  of  our 
students,  we  could  see  even  in  their  play  an  opportunity.  Even  the 
much  deplored  game  of  football  might  have  some  value.  We  could  at 
hast  see  in  that  game  an  element  of  American  genius  called  ptcsh.  And 
would  it  not  be  infinitely  more  to  our  credit  were  we  to  help  correct  the 
abuses  of  football,  rather  than  to  call  ourselves  together  and  memorial- 
ize tlie  legislature  of  a  commonwealth  to  stop  the  game? 

A  motion  was  adopted  that  a  copy  of  Prof.  Fall's  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  the  incori>oration  of  sanitary  science  into  the  courses  of  study 
in  our  colleges  and  normal  schools,  be  forwarded  to  each  faculty  inter- 
♦ested,  duly  authenticated  by  the  signatures  of  both  president  and  secre- 
tary elect. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  made  its  report  as  follows: 

For  president,  A.  G.  Slocum  of  Kalamazoo  College. 

For  vice  president,  J.  B.  Nykerk  of  Hope  College. 

For  secretary,  J.  T.  Ewing  of  Alma  College. 

Signed  by  Hamilton  King,  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  J.  L.  Snyder,  Committee  on 
Kominations. 

This  report  was  adopted  and  the  college  section  adjourned. 


•DISCUSSION. 

•Opened  by  Pres.  Sperry: 

Those  of  us  who  have  the  occasion  to  observe  the  physical  life  of  our  Brother 
Thomas  know  very  well  what  sort  of  feelings  he  would  have  in  regard  to  vigorous 
physical  life.  I  do. not  know  whether  Pros.  Thomas  was  speaking  of  what  he 
thought  to  be  true  of  the  various  colleges,  Avhen  he  spoke  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  paying  attention  to  physical  training  in  the  colleges.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
some  of  the  colleges  are  seeking  to  develop  to  some  extent  the  physical  life  of 
their  students,  and  they  feel  that  some  profitable  result  is  coming  out  of  the 

-effort. 

I  turn  back  to  my  college  life  at  the  university  in  New  Haven,  and  I  recall  some- 
what sadly  that  the  university  did  absolutely  nothing  for  the  physical  life  of  its 
students.  It  had  a  g:(*mnasium,  an  extremely  isolated  and  neglected  region.  The 
physical  development  of  that  day  depended  ut)on  voluntai*y  associations  of  the 
students  who  came  together  for  boating,  ball  playing,  etc. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  subject  that  seems  to  me  more  worth  careful 
Investigation  than  the  real  results  in  the  nervous  forces  and  the  heart  action, 
and  the  capacities  for  endurance  which  come  oirt  of  severe  athletic  contests  of  the 
present  time.  Incidents  will  not  prove  muoli  of  course.  If  special  incidents 
would  prove  anything  definite  in  regard  to  the  general  result,  it  would  be  easy 

"for  me  to  call  up  some  special  incidents  of  magnificent  young  men  whose  earthly 

-career  has  been  stopi)ed  by  an  over-zeal  w'hic'h  they  had  in  athletic  games.    It  is 
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an  Interesting  que^ion  how  far  the  future  of  some  of  our  young  men  is  to  be 
injured  because  of  an  orer-zeaJ  in  tliis  dirocti<>u.  I  wish  our  men  of  science  who 
study  carefully  the  nerve  energies  of  the  body  and  the  circula.tion  of  the  blood  and 
the  heart  action,  etc.,  might  be  induced  to  make  careful  experiments  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  and  that  they  might  complete  them  while  the  present  generation  is 
alive,  if  possible,  in  order  that,  if  we  are  to  modify  our  athletic  contests,  it  may 
be  done  quickly  and  intelligently. 

Let  me  say  something  in  favor  of  that  side  o-f  the  paper  which  has  been  fore- 
most in  my  mind.  One  result  of  athletic  contests  ought  to  be  the  power  to  con- 
centrate the  mind  uiK>n  sonie  -subject  and  hold  it  there,  I  cannot  remember  any 
theme  where  the  mind  was  held  so  successfully  uix)n  the  attainment  of  one  object 
as  it  was  in  getting  the  prow  of  the  l>oat  in  which  I  rowed  a  little  ahead  of  the 
boat  with  which  we  were  racing.  I  do  not  see  why  that  discipline  may  not  come 
to  us  in  the  athletic  contest  as  well  as  along  some  other  lines.  It  was  a  concentra- 
tion of  mind,  involving  great  self  denial,  leading  us  to  shake  off  personal  consid- 
eration altogether.  I  know  very  well  what  the  feeling  of  mind  is  that  the  young 
man  has  when,  being  in  the  boat  race,  he  would  fell  the  next  stroke  if  he  knew  it 
would  land  him  In  heaven, — or  elsewhere.  I  know  how  it  is  to  become  careless 
of  personal  considerations  in  the  attempt  to  cooperate  with  others  in  the  attain- 
ment of  an  end. 

Pbesidext  Fiske: 

Relative  to  this  concentration  of  mind,  how  much  value  do  you  think  that  disci- 
pline is  outside  of  that  particular  exi>erienceV  Was  that  concentration  of  any 
value  when  j-ou  came  to  write  sermons? 

President  Spzrry: 

I  don't  suppose  that  that  capacity  of  mind  could  be  transferred  perfectly  from  one 
sphere  to  another.  I  hoi>e  that  some  good  came  out  of  it.  It  compelled  attention  of 
the  mind  for  a  long  time.  It  is  the  concentration  of  the  energy  upon  the  one  thing 
to  be  done  at  that  time  which  makes  the  success  in  the  contest  possible,  and  I 
have  dared  to  hope  in  my  later  days  that  it  was  of  some  account  in  other  spheres. 

I  turn  to  the  sense  of  achievement.  1  do  not  know  how  much  that  sense  will 
asBist  him  along  other  lines.  If  a  man  went  to  colleige,  as  I  did,  as  a  young  man  with 
a  consciousness  of  physical  inferiority  resting  upon  him,  and  feeling  that  life  was 
hopeless  along  that  line,  and  It  suddenly  came  about  that  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  endurance  was  attainable,  I  think  that  that  joyous  sense  of  achievement 
might  be  trusted  to  help  him  somewhat  In  some  other  line  of  contest  in  which  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  engage. 

Then  there  is  the  spirit  of  emulatioiL  I  notice  that  the  principle  of  emulation  Is  no 
longer  one  of  general  force  In  education.  I  will  state  for  the  benefit  of  those  of, 
you  who  have  not  made  a  recent  investigation,  that  the  New  Testament  recognizes 
the  principle  of  emulation.  The  principle  of  emulation  does  not  receive  a  very 
large  recognition.  It  receives  a  cautious  recognition  in  the  New  Testament  as  one 
of  the  practicable  principles  of  a  good  life;  and  because  that  is  true,  the  principle 
is  a  thing  which  is  to  be  recognized  in  our  athletic  contests,  not  as  a  bad  thing  at 
all,  but  as  a  thing  which,  kept  in  its  own  place,  may  work  out  some  good  results. 

The  ability  which  a  man  has  In  an  athletic  contest  to  get  away  from  an  almost 
ever-present  self-consciousness  aud  lose  himself  altogether  in  what  he  is  about  to 
achieve,  strikes  me  as  a  capital  result  of  the  athletic  contest.  I  have  no  sympathy 
whatever  in  the  general  tone  of  the  remarks  to  which  we  listened  last  night.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  disposition  whatever  to  merge  myself  with  the  universe;  I 
propose  to  keep  my  individuality.  Neverthelejss,  I  do  think  it  is  a  capital  tiling 
for  a  man  to  mei'ge  hls'personality  sometimes  in  that  of  his  club  or  boat  crew, 
and  make  common  cause  with  the  rest  of  them.  If  the  man  who  used  to  ply 
the  stroke  oar  in  my  boat  should  come  in,  I  should  probably  embrace  him,  no 
matter  who  was  here.  If  we  have  the  feeling  which  makes  common  cause  with  all 
the  rest,  self-consciousness  is  lost  sight  of.  That  leads  nie  to  soy  what  a  detest- 
aWe  thing  it  is  to  see  some  boy  playing  to  the  gallery s,  rather  tlian  splendidly  going 
Into  the  accomplishment  of  the  game  just  before  him.  The  love  of  esteem  of 
others  is  a  perfectly  correct  motive  in  life,  until  we  love  the  praise  of  men  more 
than  the  praise  of  God.  I  went  to  some  kind  of  a  religious  convention  a  while 
ago  where  I  made  "Some  remark  in  regard  to  the  love  of  the  praise  of  men  as  a 
remarkable  force  in  a  good  life,  and  a  man  of  long  countenance  administered  a 
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rebuke  to  me.  He  said  that  be  care<}  for  the  esteem  of  God  only.  I  bunted  up  that 
fellow's  record;  and  I  am  going  for  him,  if  life  is  long  enough.  There  Is  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  that  view  of  life.  A  good  name  Is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches.  What  is  a  good  name  but  the  principle  of  esteem?  Well,  the  principle  of 
humility  and  the  principle  of  self-esteem  can  both  be  developed  in  a  fine  athletic 
contest;  In  the  minds  of  some  of  the  elder  brethren,  humility,  probably,  if  we 
should  try  It.  I  realize  that  that  would  be  the  result  in  my  case.  Self-esteem  Is 
just  as  important  as  humility.  After  the  preacher  has  preached  humility  long 
enough,  he  ought  to  turn  around  and  preach  self-esteem.  A  certain  rational  s^f- 
esteem  comes  to  a  man  who  feels  that  his  physical  life  is  finely  developed. 

I  think  In  the  discipline  of  the  college  that  athletics  do  more  for  others  than  for 
those  immediately  engaged  in  them.  We  are  rather  isolated  at  Olivet.  Sometimes 
after  we  have  studied  enough,  we  don't  quite  know  what  to  do  with  ourselves; 
and  when  that  time  comes  the  athletic  field  gives  us  fresh  air,  recreation,  and 
pleasant  relief. 

Prof.  Babb: 

I  wish  to  discuss  a  feature  and  phase  of  the  athletic  question  that  has  not  been 
very  strongly  touched  upon  by  either  of  the  speakers,  and  yet  a  phase  which 
seems  to  me  is  most  important  as  I  read  the  topic  printed  on  the  program,  the 
"Value  of  Athletics  to  College  Discipline  and  Moral  Training."  I  have  been  Inter- 
ested in  athletics  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
athletics  as  a  student;  I  have  been  very  much  interested  ever  since  that  time. 
Lately  I  have  been  extremely  interested  in  the  athletic  question  because  there  are 
several  points  involved  in  it  that  seem  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention  of  our 
college  faculties.  I  thoroughly  and  heartily  approve  In  every  way  of  athletics 
properly  managed.  There  is  nothing  that  can  do  the  individual  more  good  or  the 
student  body  as  a  whole,  than  the  encouragement  of  athletic  exercise,  particularly 
as  represented  by  teams  that  go  out  and  engage  in  inter-collegiate  contests.  There 
is  one  point  that  seems  very  important;  and  when  I  read  the  second  part  of  this 
question— "and  moral  training"— I  am  forced  to  this  conclusion  that  a  very  essential 
part  of  the  moral  training  is  the  inculcation  into  the  mind  of  every  student,  of  the 
principle  of  athletic  honor,  which  I  feel  is  not  always  in  such  a  contest  I  do  not 
claim  for  the  students  of  the  institution  which  I  represent  anything  better  than 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  concede  to  all  of  the  other  institutions.  I  do  feel  that 
there  has  been  in  the  past  in  our  own  institution,  and  in  every  institution^  actions 
that  are  extremely  reprehensible;  and  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us,  as  members 
of  the  faculties  of  these  institutions,  to  take  a  firm  stand  and  to  put  our  foot  upon 
the  evils  and  suppress  them.  I  am  a  little  embarrassed,  because  one  of  .the  insti- 
tutions has  already  taken  action  that  puts  them  upon  a  footing  that  Is  different 
from  the  one  which  I  represent.  The  University  has  already  taken  action,  looking 
to  the  personnel  of  their  teams,  that  is  worthy  of  our  commendation,  and  I  wish 
to  congratulate  them.  I  now  seek  to  have  the  other  collegiate  institutions  of 
Michigan  take  a  stand  that  will  suppress  the  worst  features  of  our  inter-collegiate 
contests,  if  possible.  We  ought  to  desire  to  win  in  our  contests,  but  we  should 
desire  to  win  In  such  a  way  that  we  would  not  be  ashamed  of  the  victory  when  it 
has  been  gained.  I  have  known  victories  In  which  the  victors  had  every  reason 
to  be  ashamed.  I  have  known  such  victories  in  my  own  team.  I  do  not  mean 
simply  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  There  are  certain  questions 
which  are  recogized  as  binding  upon  institutions,  that  are  not  recognized  in  our 
own  colleges.  I  have  prepared  a  resolution  which  I  think  will  cover  some  of  this 
ground,  which  I  wish  to  read: 

Resolved,  That  It  be  the  sense  of  the  College  Section .  of  the  Michigan  State 
Teachers'  Association,  that  a  Faculty  Committee  for  the  regulation  of  athletics 
be  appointed  by  each  college  of  the  State;  and  fui'ther 

Resolved,  That  these  committees  be  requested  to  cooperate  in  the  formation  of 
State  athletic  rules  that  shall  govern  their  inter-coUeglate  contests. 

The  above  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

President  Fiske: 

Just  a  word  not  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  paper.  A  week  ago  I  attended  the 
funeral  of  a  young  lady  who  became  Insane  from  over-study  In  our  college  some 
years  ago.    She  took  no  recreation  whatever;  she  devoted  to  study  all  the  hours  and 
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minutes  she  could  possibly  get.  I  trust  that  it  will  never  occur  again.  As  all  young 
ladles  are  expected  to  take  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  and  a  certain  amount  of 
recreation,  I  think  the  time  ought  to  have  come  now  when  there  shall  be.  no  more 
danger  of  over-study. 

Dr.  Vauohak: 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  questions.  There  is  the  question  of  physical 
education  on  one  side,  and  tliere  is  the  question  of  college  athletics  on  the 
other.  College  athletics  as  they  exist  (I  speak  more  especially  of  their  existence  in 
the  university)  I  do  not  think  are  of  much  value.  College  athletics!  what  do  we 
mean  by  it?  We  mean  that  a  dozen  or  so  young  men  shall  devote  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  and  energy  to  accomplish  a  desired  end,  while  two  or  three  thousand 
students  stand  and  look  on.  Now  I  say  I  do  not  take  much  interest  In  it  as  it  exists 
in  that  way.  I  think  that  physically  It  is  bad.  I  believe  it  Is  true  that  the  average 
life  of  the  college  athlete,  so  called,  is  very  short;  that  he  dies  before  he  reaches 
middle  life  from  diseases  of  the  heart  or  kidneys.  ThiA  statement  I  believe  to  be 
true.  As  to  football,  which  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  college  athletics, 
I  have  the  testimony  of  two  or  three  students  who  have  been  engaged  in  it;  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  testimony  is  true.  One  man  who  is  noted 
throughout  the  northwest,  a  very  violent  player  in  football  and  naturally  a  man 
sloM'  to  anger,  told  me  he  never  entered  a  football  contest  that  he  did  not  feel  like 
tearing  his  opponents  to  pieces.  I  believe  that  is  the  case.  I  believe  the  game  is 
a  brutal  one,  and  it  should  not  be  countenanced  by  the  college  faculties.  Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  physical  education;  and  what  do  we  mean  or  should  we 
mean  by  it?  We  should  mean  by  it  that  when  a  young  man  or  woman  comes  to 
school,  he  should  begin  at  the  weak  points  and  try  to  develop  those  points.  The 
statement  is  true  of  the  university  that  not  one-fifth  of  the  students  go  to  the  gym- 
nasium. Those  who  go,  are  the  ones  who  least  need  to  go;  and  those  who  stay 
away,  are  the  ones  who  ought  to  go.  Now  physical  education  we  know  is  desirable, 
Is  necessary.  I  think  all  of  our  college  faculties,  so  far  as  they  can,  should  make 
physical  education  compulsory.  Should  have  each  student  when  he  enters  college, 
man  or  woman,  carefully  examined  and  the  weak  points  picked  out.  We  want  our 
students  carefully  developed.  We  do  not  want  the  man  who  can  run  a  hundred- 
yard  dash  the  quickest.    We  want  all-round  athletics. 

Dr.  Thomas: 

I  do  not  want  to  advocate  the  games  we  have  now  as  being  very  great  moral 
Instructors  for  young  people.  I  am  not  going  to  advocate  football  as  a  very  exceed- 
ingly moral  game;  but  the  point  In  the  paper  was  this  (and  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
overkwked).  that  our  faculties  ought  to  take  more  interest  in  the  matter  and  more 
direction  of  it;  and  then  football  or  any  game  may  be  made  a  moral  discipline, 
and  a  discipline  in  the  college,  because  I  know  the  more  athletics  we  have  the  less 
trouble  we  have  in  college  discipline.  What  we  need  is  for  our  faculties  to  enter 
into  this  thing.  There  are  boys  who  have  no  business  in  a  football  team.  We 
ought  to  have  more  games.  We  do  not  take  enough  interest  in  the  matter.  I  would 
like  to  have  every  student  in  our  college  in  some  game,  and  then  I  would  Uke  to 
have  it  directed  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  it  a  moral  question  all  the  time. 

Db.  Hinsdale: 

There  is  no  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  developing  all-around 
people,  as  Dr.  Vaughan  says.  Vigorous  health  and  defective  intellectual  moral 
life,  as  a  rule,  are  conditioned  upon  a  certain  physical  development.  This,  I  sup- 
pose, is  admitted  everywhere.  But  the  question  as  it  shapes  itself  in  the  mind  is 
how  far  exercises  that  are  thooght  to  be  necessary  to  reach  given  ends,  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  formal  regulation,  and  in  how  far  should  they  be  left  voluntary 
and  spontaneous  agents  acting  under  the  influence  of  such  stimulus  and  healthful 
excitement  as  may  be  brought  to  bear.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  said  that  when  freshmen 
come  to  college,  they  ought  to  be  examined  by  some  competent  authority;  their 
weak  points  ought  to  be  discovered.  That  means  a  record  should  be  made,  and 
then  these  students  should  be  put  on  exercises  that  would  develop  them  in  the  direc- 
tions in  which  they  specially  need  it.  What  he  said  suggests  the  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject to  which  I  wish  to  hold  your  thought.  We  all  know  what  the  Spartan  con- 
ception of  education  was.  We  all  know  what  the  relation  was  in  which  the 
Individual  stood  to  the  state,  according  to  the  old  Greek  way  of  looking  at  things. 
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Athens  had  her  peculiar  ideas  and  Sparta  hers,  but  still-  they  agreed  so  far  as  their 
fundamental  ideas  were  concerned.  I  speak  of  the  ideas  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  the  state.  The  Spartans  said  that  the  helpless  ajid  weak  ought  to 
be  disposed  of,  and  they  undertook  to  provide  a  regimen  for  the  purpose  of  doings 
it.  Sparta  took  the  child  away  from  his  father  or  mother  when  he  got  to  be  a  cer- 
tain age;  they  were  thrown  together  in  masses;  they  were  subjected  to  the  public 
authorities;  the  life  of  the  family  was  destroyed;  there  was  no  such  thing  as  home. 
The  whole  discipline  from  the  time  that  the  child  reached  a  certain  period,  was  the 
discipline  that  was  regulate<l  by  the  public  authorities  with  a  view  to  producing  a 
well-developed  and  powerful  type  of  men.  In  later  times  w'e  have  given  more  &coi)e 
to  the  plaj'  of  the  individual.  AVe  have  not  placed  as  much  emphasis  upon  the  state 
side  as  we  have  upon  the  side  of  the  individual.  Now  suppose  we  concede,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  enforce  gymnastic  exercises  in  all 
the  elementary  grades  and  in  the  high  schools.  Have  the  college  authorities  any 
business,  and  is  it  desirable  in  itself  and  in  harmony  with  American  ideas,  to  make 
gymnastic  exercises  compulsory  for  all  the  students  who  go  to  college?  That  is 
the  question.  We  have  been  talking  about  it  over  at  Ann  Arbor  lately.  The  fun- 
damental question  is  this, — how  far  the  public  can,  through  the  college  or  university 
or  public  authority,  regulate  the  life  of  the  individual. 
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PROGRAM. 

TUESDAY  P.  M. 

Report  of  Committee  on  High  Sehool  Athletics. 
Paper,  "Student  Organizations  in  the  High  School,"  Prin.  P.  L.  Sage,  Sagfnaw,  W.  S: 

General  Discussion. 
Paper,  "The  Relation  of  the  High  Schools  to  the  Country  Schools,"  Supt  A.  P. 

Cook,  Ithaca. 

General  Discussion. 

Miscellaneous  Business* 

W.  H.  Smith  of  Lansing,  s<*cret<iry  of  this  section,  having  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  announced  that  Chairman  Hartwell  was  nnable  to  be 
present  on  account  of  illness  and  asked  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting,  when 
it  was  suggested  that  Secretary  Smith  himself  act  as  chairman;  and 
Prin.  AV^arriner  of  Saginaw  was  appointed  to  act  as  seci*etary  pro  tem. 

The  chairman  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  athletics,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Committee  on  High  School  Athletics  appointed  at  the  last  session 
of  this  section,  met  in  March  last  at  Ann  Arbor.  All  the  members  were 
present.  Some  simple  regulations  regarding  inter-school  contests  and 
the  eligibility  to  membership  in  the  various  teams  were  formulated,  and 
suggestions  made  for  a  Board  of  Contix)!  in  each  school,  after  the  Ann 
Arbor  plan,  to  see  that  the  regulations  should  be  properly  enforced^ 
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These  recommendations  were  printed  and  sent  to  all  schools  of  the 
State  known  to  have  organized  athletics,  in  time  for  the  spring  games. 
Notice  of  adoption  or  intention  to  adopt  w^as  received  from  Detroit  and' 
Lansing  indirectly,  and  from  Grand  Rapids,  Marshall,  Kalamazoo,  and 
Ann  Arbor.  At  the  latter  place  regulations  fully  as  stringent  had  been 
in  force  for  some  time. 

Early  in  December  inquiry  was  sent  to  about  twenty  schools  having 
football  oi^anizations,  asking  whether  further  action  had  been  taken. 
No  more  adoptions  were  recorded,  the  reasons  for  non-action  differing 
with  each  schopl.  Many  of  the  principals  reported,  however,  that  their 
schools  w^ere  working  along  the  line  recommended  and  favored  the 
agreement. 

From  his  correspondence  in  this  matter  and  from  his  j)ersonal  experi- 
ence, the  chairman  of  your  committee  is  sure  that  a  general  adoption  of 
the  agreement  will  be  a  help  and  protection  to  the  schools.  One  instance 
of  a  team  that  secured  dates  for  games  as  a  high  school  team  and  then 
played  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  local  atiiletes  came  to  his  notice.. 
Of  the  eleven  not  more  than  two  were  high  school  members.  Against 
such  abuses  as  this  the  schools  that  wish  for  clean  sport  must  protect. 
themselves. 

The  year's  experience  has  suggested  to  those  interested,  two  or  three* 
points  on  which  more  definite  statement  should  be  made.  Boards  of 
Control  also  must  see  to  it  that  their  power  of  regulation  is  effectively^ 
secured  through  the  local  authorities,  as  at  Ann  Arbor. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of  your 
committee  (who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  consult  the  other  mem- 
bers) that  this  report  should  be  taken  as  a  report  of  progress  and  that 
the  committee  should  be  continued  for  another  year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  O.  HARTWELL, 

Chairman. 

This  report  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  the  agreement  referred  to, 
as  follows: 


AN  ATHLEtIO  AGREEMENT  FOU  MICHIGAN  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ' 

To  the  Principal  of  the  High  School: 

Dear  Sir — In  view  of  the  growth  of  school  athletics  and  the  rapidly- 
increasing  number  of  contests  between  the  pupils  of  different  high 
schools,  the  High  School  Section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at 
its  last  meeting  appointed  a  committee  to  devise  some  plan  by  which 
these  contests  might  be  regulated. 

The  committee  met  at  Ann  Arbor,  March  27.  Its  members  were 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  some  organization  was  necessary  in  order 
to  preserve  the  physical  benefits  of  these  games  and  the  higher  interests, 
of  the  schools  from  the  abuses  which  are  wont  to  threaten  athletic  con- 
tests. They  accordingly  recommended  an  agreement  regarding  certain 
important  points  that  will  determine  the  membership  of  school  teams,, 
in  the  hope  that  the  high  schools  of  the  State  adopt  it  as  the  standard  of 
membership  for  all  athletic  representatives  of  their  school  in  any  contest 
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with  other  schools.  In  addition  they  recommend  that  each  institu- 
tion adopting  this  agreement  organize  a  Board  of  Control  whose  duty 
shall  be  to  see  that  the  agreement  is  properly  enforced  and  to  certify 
thereto  to  other  schools  whenever  there  may  be  occasion. 

I.    The  points  of  the  agreement  are  as  follows: 

1.  No  person  shall  be  qualified  to  represent  any  school  under  this 
agreement  in  any  athletic  contest  with  members  of  another  school  or 
other  schools,  unless  he  shall  be  taking  at  least  ten  hours  weekly  of  reg- 
ular recitation  work  in  said  school,  and  unless  he  shall  have  been  enrolled 
as  a  member  of  the  school  from  the  first  of  October  or  the  first  of  March 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  said  contest. 

2.  No  person  shall  take  part  in  contests  during  a  second  semester, 
unless  he  shall  have  been  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  school  from 
October  first  or  March  first  of  the  previous  semester. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  represent  his  school  in  any  contest 
or  event,  unless  he  shall  be  doing  satisfactory  work  in  at  least  ten  hours 
weekly  of  recitation  work;  satisfactory  work  shall  be  interpreted  to 
mean  work  above  the  pai»sing  grade  of  said  school  and  is  to  be  deter- 
mined from  teachers'  reports  according  to  the  regular  method  of  the 
school. 

4.  No  person  shall  play  on  any  school  team  or  contest  in  any  athletic 
event  for  more  than  five  seasons  or  years. 

5.  A  principal's  or  superintendent's  certificate  as  to  the  standing  of 
the  representatives  of  a  school  under  this  agreement  may  be  required 
before  any  contest. 

(These  rules  are  largely  self-explanatory.  The  intent  of  Section  2  is  to 
remove  any  temptation  to  secure  the  attendance,  during  an  athletic 
season,  of  students  who  then  drop  out  until  the  next  series  of  games.) 

II.  The  committee  recommends  that  any  school  accepting  this  agree- 
ment shall  form  a  Board  of  Control  of  Athletics,  which  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  the  above  regulations  and  such  others  as  are  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  special  school.  Such  boards  may  find  a  model 
for  organization  in  the  constitution  of  the  Ann  Arbor  High  School  Ath- 
letic Association,  which  may  of  course  be  modified  to  meet  local  condi- 
tions. To  these  boards  the  committee  wishes  to  suggest  a  regulation  for- 
bidding the  employment  of  paid  coachers,  believing  that  under  pres^it 
conditions  this  is  for  the  best  interests  of  high  school  athletics. 

For  the  information  of  those  interested  the  following  sections  are 
copied  from  the  constitution  mentioned  above: 

Art.  IV.,  Sec.  4.  At  least  two  days  before  any  match  game  of  base- 
ball or  football,  the  proper  captain  shall  present  to  the  president  or 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  a  list  of  all  players  from  which  the 
team  will  be  picked;  and  no  player  shall  be  allowed  in  said  match  game 
whose  name  was  not  on  the  approved  list,  which  must  be  returned  to  him 
by  the  Board  of  Control  within  twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  received. 

Art.  v..  Sec.  1.  The  Board  of  Control,  which  shall  have  general  super- 
vision of  all  sports,  shall  consist  of  five  persons,  three  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Ann  Arbor  high  school  and  two  of  whom 
shall  be  elected  bv  this  Association. 
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Sec.  2.  At  their  first  meeting  each  year  they  shall  elect  one  of  their 
number  president  and  one  of  their  number  secretary,  which  persons  shall 
perform  the  duties  usually  devolving  upon  said  ofSeers. 

SsG.  3.  The  Board  of  Control  shall  be  the  auditing  committee  of  this 
Association  and  shall  present  its  report  at  the  annual  meetjing  for  the 
election  of  officers. 

Sec.  4.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  presentation  to  the  presi- 
dent or  secretary  of  the  Board  of  a  list  of  persons  eligible  to  take  part  in 
any  match  game  of  tennis,  baseball,  football,  or  public  exhibition  of 
track  athletics  under  high  school  colors,  said  board  shall  return  to  the 
officers  from  whom  received  such  list,  with  any  persons'  names  omitted 
whom  they  deem  it  unwise  to  allow  to  take  part  in  such  game  or  exhibi- 
tion as  representatives  of  the  Ann  Arbor  high  school;  and  it  shall  only  be 
allowable  for  the  persons  whose  names  are  on  the  revised  list  to  take 
part  in  such  game  or  exhibition. 

Sec.  5.  No  team  shall  leave  the  city  without  permission  of  the  Board 
of  Control. 

Sec.  6.  Any  officer,  elective  or  appointive,'  may  be  removed  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

•  •  •  • 

^'Disobedience  of  orders  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  High  School 
Athletic  Association,  as  now  (1894)  constituted,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
offense  against  the  rules  of  the  school  under  this  section."  (From  Sec.  1  of 
the  rules  of  the  Board  pertaining  to  the  high  school,  Ann  Arbor.) 

The  committee  has  thought  best  to  present  these  recommendations  at 
once  to  the  high  schools  of  the  State  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
adopted  by  some  in  time  to  be  tested  during  the  season  just 
opening.  We  believe  that  these  general  requirements  must  be  met  in 
some  way  and  trust  that  the  recommendations  given  will  be  found  to 
furnish  a  convenient  basis  on  which  to  arrange  future  contests.  Most  of 
the  provisions  have  already  been  tried  by  one  or  more  schools  or  associa- 
tions. It  remains  only  that  their  application  be  made  general,  through 
adoption  by  the  associations  in  the  different  schools.  They  should  not  be 
retroactive  in  any  case,  but  should  govern  the  methods  of  each  associa- 
tion from  the  date  of  adoption.  We  hope  they  will  commend  themselves 
to  those  who  believe  in  manly  sport,  whether  they  be  teachers  or 
students. 

We  especially  request  all  schools  or  associations  which  adopt  this 
agreement  to  report  the  fact  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  in  order 
that  a  definite  report  may  be  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  "High 
School  Section"  next  December. 

Respectfully, 

S.  O.  Hartwell,  Kalamazoo, 

F.  L.  Bliss,  Detroit, 

W.  A.  Grbeson,  Grand  Rapids, 

W.  H.  Smith,  Lansing, 

D.  W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor, 

Committee. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  deferred  until  after  the  first  paper 
on  the  program. 
48 
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STUDENT  t)RGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
riilN.    F.  L.   SAGE,   SAGINAW,   W.   S. 

Probably  there  is  no  part  of  our  educational  system  which  is  receiving 
more  attention  at  the  present  time  than  the  high  schooL  Secondary 
education  is  being  considered  with  the  greatest  care  not  only  by  those 
actually  engaged  in  this  work,  but  also  by  the  faculties  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  and  by  the  sovereign  people. 

That  the  high  school  needs  this  careful  thought  and  attention  we  fully 
admit;  that  much  of  great  value  will  result  we  hope  and  believe;  that 
the  high  school  is  not  more  perfect  than  the  other  divisions  of  our  edu- 
cational system  is  doubtless  true;  that  it  is  not  less  perfect  is  equally 
true. 

The  work  required  of  the  high  school  is  twofold.  To  the  few  it  is  a 
preparation  for  advanced  work  in  higher  institutions.  To  the  many  it 
is  the  preparation  for  the  battle  of  life,  the  completion  and  culmination 
of  formal  education.  With  text-books  furnished  free  of  cost  to  the 
pupils,  thus  requiring  that  only  Iheir  time  be  given,  the  high  school 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  system  of  education  which  is  absolutely  free. 
Remembering,  besides  this,  that  it  is  all  but  omnipresent,  and  thus  con- 
veniently located  for  all  who  seek  its  advantages,  its  very  great  impor- 
tance is  clearly  apparent.  Its  curriculum  is  being  carefully  modified  and 
moulded  by  those  who  are  best  able  to  do  it. 

But  are  there  not  some  things  besides  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  their 
sequence  and  correlation, — things  which  are  prominent  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  attending  our  high  schools  and  which  are  thus  entitled 
to  our  consideration,  if  indeed  thev  do  not  demand  it?  I  refer  to  the 
lyceum,  the  school  paper,  the  fraternity,  the  military  company,  the  base- 
ball club,  the  football  team,  and  the  athletic  association.  In  considering 
these  things  we  are  concerned  with  their  value  only  when  made  up  of  our 
boys  and  managed  by  them,  when  they  ai^  regarded  as  high  school 
organizations  and  thus  receive  our  expressed  or  tacit  approval.  In  other 
words,  their  value  will  depend  entirely  upon  their  educational  value.  A 
recent  writer  defines*  right  education  to  be  "such  a  preparation  of  the 
individual  in  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  capacities  as  will  enable 
him  to  secure  the  highest  enjoyment  from  their  use  here  and  hereafter." 
The  definition  is  not  a  selfish  one  when  we  consider  that  the  highest 
enjoyment  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  use  of  the  faculties  of  the  body 
and  mind  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  others.  If  this  is  not  a  good  defini- 
tion of  education,  it  ought  to  be.  If,  then,  any  of  these  organizations 
fails  in  such  a  preparation  of  the  individual,  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally,  it  is  at  best  useless;  and  if  it  develops  along  any  one  line  at 
the  expense  of  both  or  either  of  the  others,  it  is  positively  pernicious. 

To  expect  that  all  of  these  diverse  organizations  should  contribute 
equally  to  the  preparation  of  the  individual  along  these  three  lines,  is 
doubtless  to  expect  too  much.  Indeed,  it  might  be  clearly  shown  that  some 
particular  one  had  decided  advantages  over  all  the  others,  without  prov- 
ing that  these  others  ought  therefore  to  be  abandoned.  Time  and  place 
and  interest  might  be  such  that  a  judicious  combination  of  several  would 
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secure  a  fuller  preparation  than  could  possibly  be  effected  by  the  one 
alone.  Neither  are  we  to  conclude  that,  to  deserve  our  approbation,  a 
high  school  organization  must  contribute  equally  to  the  development 
of  the  boy  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally.  Two  things,  however, 
seem  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  secure  the  best  results.  First,  that  any 
game  or  occupation,  though  manifestly  tending  to  contribute  es^pecially 
to  some  one  part  of  the  triune  being,  shall  not  do  so  in  a  manner  prejudi- 
cial to  either  of  the  others ;  and,  secondly,  that  all  the  games  and  occupa- 
tions shall  be  so  chosen  that  their  resultant  will  contribute  to  the  har-  » 
monious  development  of  the  individual.  And  here  it  becomes  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration  the  regular  work  in  school  and  the  forms  of 
recreation  outside  of  school. 

Having  in  this  general  and  imperfect  way  outlined  the  principles 
which  should  guide  us,  let  us  consider  briefly  and  specifically  these 
student  organizations.  The  lyceum  seems  to  me  to  be  of  great  value  and 
should,  if  possible,  be  a  part  of  every  high  school,  that  for  the  boys 
taking  particularly  the  direction  of  a  debating  society  and  a  society  for 
the  careful  study  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  parliamentary  law. 
To  be  able  to  stand  before  his  fellows  and  present  his  opimons  on  a  cer- 
tain subject  in  a  clear,  polished,  and  cogent  manner,  requires  a  well 
trained  body  as  well  as  a  well  trained  mind;  and  if  these  are  lacking, 
they  will  be  supplied  through  earnest  work  on  the  pari  of  the  interested 
pupil.  The  ethics  of  debate  and  of  parliamentary  usage  are  also  valu- 
able. That  the  American  youth  needs  this  training  in  parliamentary  law 
is  painfully,  distressingly  evident  to  all  who  have  seen  that  youth,  as  a 
man,  attempting  to  preside  over  our  ordinary  meetings,  political  or 
otherwise,  and  who  have  been  witnesses  of  the  crimes  committed  in  its 
name.  There  is  an  enthusiasm  from  numbers  which  gives  an  advantage 
to  the  larger  schools,  and  yet  too  large  a  body  is  unwieldy  and  affords 
less  opportunity  to  the  individual.  A  lyceum  which  is  not  properly  con- 
ducted is  productive  of  little  but  harm,  but  one  carefully  directed  and 
held  strictly  to  business  accomplishes  a  great  deal  for  its  members.  I 
believe,  however,  that  this  can  be  done  only  as  it  is  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  school  and  has  with  it  constantly  one  or  more  of  the  teachers. 

Of  the  value  of  the  school  paper  I  am  not  fully  convinced.  It  would 
seem  that  in  various  ways  it  might  be  helpful.  A  little  knowledge  of 
business  in  general  and  of  printing  and  advertising  in  particular  would 
be  acquired.  Yet  these  benefits  would  always  be  to  the  few  and  to  them 
by  an  unwarranted  expenditure  of  time  and  energy.  Its  value  as  a 
stimulus  to  composition  and  literary  effort  is  an  uncertain  quantity. 
But  the  high  school  paper  is  rare,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  is 
best. 

Of  my  own  experience  I  know  nothing  of  the  high  school  fraternity. 
Of  the  college  fraternity  I  oould  speak  more  intelligently;  and,  while  even 
this  may  not  be  an  unalloyed  good,  I  am  only  expressing  the  opinion  of 
every  fraternity  man  or  woman  present  when  I  say  that  with  my  frater- 
nity is  associated  much  that  is  pleasantest  in  my  college  life,  and  I  can- 
not say  anything  against  them.  But  why  not  reserve  some  of  these 
things  for  college?  There  in  a  great  measure  they  take  the  place  of 
home.  Surely  this  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  years  of  the  high 
school.  Home  is  the  proper  place  for  children  of  high  school  age,  and  I 
deplore  the  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  American  parents  to  lessen 
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the  restraint  and  diminish  the  safeguards  thrown  about  their  children. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  virtue  as  well  as  of  liberty.  • 

The  military  company  in  the  high  school  is  a  fad,  lacking  permanence, 
and  thus  hardly  deserving  serious  consideration.  But  to  be  even  a  fad 
it  must  have  something  to  commend  ft.  There  is  a  dignity  and  a  whole- 
some regard  for  authority  associated  with  it.  There  is  an  exactness 'and 
precision  to  military  drill ;  and  these  are  certainly  of  great  value  in  other 
lines  of  work  and  can  be  secured  quite  as  easily  in  these  other  lines, 
if  we  are  only  as  particular  and  careful  as  the  officers  of  the  company. 
An  erect  and  mamly  bearing  is  supposed  to  be  secured  and  frequently 
is;  but  if  the  military  company  should  become  a  part  of  every  high 
school,  it  could  sciircely  fail  to  turn  out  a  vast  number  of  young  men 
who,  in  critical  times,  would  be  much  more  inclined  to  counsel  war  than 
I>eace.  Nor  do  we  need  men  trained  for  war.  If  the  necessity  should 
ever  again  arise  as,  God  grant,  it  never  will,  there  would  be  again  such 
armies  in  this  country  aB  the  world  has  never  seen.  War  now  means 
annihilation,  and  all  our  teaching  on  this  subject  should  be  to  aid  in 
bringing  about  such  conditione  that  "Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

Baseball  and  football  demand  sex)arate  consideration.  I  think  no  one 
opposes  baseball.  All  regard  it  as  a  manly  sport,  affording  good  physi- 
cal training,  and  thus  indirectly  contributing  to  mental  and  moral  sound- 
ness. A  degree  of  skill  is  possible  which  excites  our  admiration.  It 
requires  no  Hercules.  The  delicate  boy  who  needs  just  this  sort  of  exer- 
cise can  play  it  without  fear  of  injury,  and  yet  the  interest  centering  in 
this  game  does  not  approximate  that  in  football.  But  the  latter  game 
seems  far  less  suited  to  our  purpose.  I  appreciate  that  now  I  am  tread- 
ing on  dangerous  ground  and  that  some  here  may  be  eloquent  in  its 
defense.  These  will  possibly  have  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves 
later.  However,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  characterize  the  game  as  brutal 
and  unfit  for  all,  especially  our  high  schools  and  colleges.  The  colleges 
are  of  course  responsible  for  its  existence  in  the  high  schools,  and  the 
people  at  large  for  its  existence  in  the  colleges.  I  realize  the  utter  futility 
of  anything  I  may  say  when  I  see  how  vast  is  the  number  of  defendants 
in  this  case.  "But,"  says  the  football  enthusiast,  "see  what  magnificent 
physical  development  is  secured!  How  quickly  they  judge!  How  fear- 
less they  are!  This  may  be  true  and  these  results  are  desirable,  if  they 
^re  not  secured  at  too  great  a  cost.  Yet  the  delicate  boy  who  needs 
out-of-door  exercise  is  debarred  because  of  his  frail  physique.  It  is  only 
the  boy  who  is  heavy,  strong,  and  swift  that  is  of  use  or  credit  in  a  foot- 
ball game.  I  object  also  to  the  use  of  stimulants  to  keep  players  going, 
as  i«  done  even  in  our  high  school  games.  When  a  boy  can  continue  play- 
ing only  by  the  aid  of  whiskey,  he  should  stop.  Football  may  be  profit- 
able. The  Yale-Princeton  game  netted  nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
Society  may  approve  it  and  does;  and  yet  a  game  which,  at  best,  leaves 
each  player  with  every  inch  of  his  body  bruised  and  sore,  and  many  with 
faces  so  disfigured  that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  seen,  seems  to  me  to  savor 
of  the  prize  ring  and  the  bull  fight,  and  equally  to  deserve  our  condemna- 
tion. It  may  be  true  that  these  are  not  the  necessary  results  of  foot- 
ball. It  certainly  is  true  that  they  are  the  results  now,  and  I  am  pro- 
testing against  the  game  as  it  is  played,  and  not  as,  in  the  imagination, 
it  might  be  played.     I  have  personally  noticed  the  accounts  of  the  killing 
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of  three  young  men  in  football  games  this  season,  and  have  been  told 
of  as  many  more.  We  do  not  need  to  go  to  the  papers  for  such  accounts. 
We  all  know  of  fellows  who  have  been  killed  in  this  game,  or  so  seriously 
injured  that  they  would  never  again  be  well  and  strong.  "Incomplete 
returns  from  yesterday's  games,"  says  the  Assocmted  Press  despatch  of 
Nov.  27,  "give  the  following  casualties:  One  dead,  three  dying,  and 
twenty-three,  injured,"  and  thes^the  ancomptete  returns  of  one  day.  Nor 
were  these  injuries  trifling.  Shoulders  and  hips  were  dislocated.  Arms 
and  legs  were  broken.  One  player  had  one  ear  torn  off,  another  both 
ears,  and  a  third  had  an  eye  gouged  out.  Teachers  of  the  high  schools 
of  Michigan,  I  ask  you  if  a  game  in  which  such  things  are  possible  is  a  fit 
game  for  our  boys? 

The  athletic  association  owes  its  existence  to  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  boys  to  do  for  themselves  what  ought  to  be  done  for  them.  Its  aim 
is  to  foster  interests  in  athletics,  to  secure  physical  training  and  develop- 
ment and,  incidentally,  to  do  up  the  boys  of  the  surrounding  schools.  In 
its  practical  workings  this  order  is  reversed. 

For  many  reasons  it  is  very  undesirable  to  intrust  to  the  boys  their 
physical  training.  They  have  no  correct  methods,  an&  have  in  mind  only 
the  more  immediate  results.  They  are  likely  to  urge  to  extreme  effort 
after  a  very  brief  and  insufficient  training,  and  are  sure  to  train  in  just 
that  particular  line  which  is  entirely  unnecessary.  If  a  boy  is  a  good 
jumper,  he  always  jumps.  If  he  can  kick  higher  than  the  others,  he  will 
do  nothing  but  kick.  That  nature  especially  designed  him  for  a  kicker 
is  not  considered,  and  he  continues  to  kick  his  way  to  fame  and  the  hearts 
of  his  fellows.  There  are  some  exceptions,  but  they  only  prove  the 
rule. 

Instead  of  all  this  can  we  not  have  a  gymnasium,  well  equipped  with- 
out being  very  expensive,  and  in  charge  of  a  comj)etent  person?  By  a 
competent  person  I  mean  one  who  could  make  a  careful  examination  of  a 
pupil  when  such  a  thing  seemed  necessary,  and  Who  could  suggest  and 
direct  such  general  exercises  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  average  pupil, 
and  also  call  attention  of  those  needing  some  particular  training  to  the 
exercises  best  suited  to  them,  having  Apollo  not  Hercules  for  a  model. 
I  suggest  this  not  because  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  are  puny,  sickly 
creatures  inferior  to  those  of  years  ago,  for  this  is  not  true;  but  because 
they  are  not  yet  what  they  might  be,  what  they  ought  to  be,  or  what  they 
would  be,  if  a  little  more  attention  were  given  to  this  matter.  This  is 
not  ideal  or  impossible.  One  lesson  a  week  might  be  sufficient,  as  the 
value  of  this  work  would  not  depend  alone  on  the  number  of  lessons,  but 
on  the  practice  by  the  pupil.  Or  it  might  be  well  to  require  those  who 
most  need  it  to  spend  a  half  hour  each  day  in  the  gymnasium.  I  believe 
they  would  be  able  to  accomplish  more  of  their  regular  work  and  to  do  it 
easier  than  if  this  time  had  not  been  so  spent.  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
parage the  physical  culture  which  is  conducted  in  a  few  of  our  schools 
and  in  which  the  whole  room  takes  part.  This  work  in  competent  hands 
is  productive  of  lasting  good,  and  my  only  criticism  is  that  it  is  not  a  part 
of  every  school  system;  but  I  believe  that  with  the  apparatus,  the 
smaller  numbers,  and  the  interest  of  the  gymnasium,  much  can  be  done 
that  will  otherwise  be  impossible  and  which  will  contribute  In  a  very 
great  degree  to  the  "right  education"  of  the  individual. 
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DISCUSSION. 

r 

Opened  by  Supt.  A.  P.  Cook,  Ithaca: 

We  had  a  little  experience  along  this  line  in  our  school  last  year,  and  it  seems  to 
me  there  are  times  when  we  must  interfere  for  the  good  of  our  pupils.  This  year 
"we  had  not  so  many  pupils  who  could  play  fdotball,  and  there  was  great  improve- 
ment in  the  physical  training  gained;  still  in  many  ways  this  game  interfered  with 
the  school  work.  I  am  in  accord  with  the  writer  of  the  paper  in  believing  that  the 
boy  who  most  needs  the  oilt-of-door  exercise  is  debarred  from  this  game.  The 
weak  or  timid  boy  takes  no  part  in  it,  and  so  I  believe  in  encouraging  general  ath- 
letic exercise  rather  than  the  training  of  teams,  especially  when  the  conditions  are 
such  as  to  impair  the  quality  of  mental  work  done. 

Prix.  E.  p.  Cummings,  Spring  Lake: 

I  am  specially  interested  in  football.  1  would  take  issue  with  the  first  point 
made  in  the  paper  that  this  game  trains  only  a  few.  I  understand  that  all  are  free 
to  join  in  football,  and  many  usually  do  engage  in  the  training  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year.  If  some  are  too  frail  or  timid,  they  can  engage  in  other  games.  Regard- 
ing the  use  of  stimulants,  it  seems  to  me  it  tends  rather  to  establish  habits  of 
temperance.  In  our  colleges  those  in  training  are  denied  the  use  of  either  stimulants 
or  narcotics.  If  this  is  true  in  college,  it  should  be  so  in  our  high  schools;  and  if 
the  use  of  stimulants  is  prohibited  for  a  time,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  tend  to  estab- 
lish a  habit  of  temperance.  I  believe  that  most  of  our  youths  are  sturdy  enough 
to  participate  in  the  game.  As  to  the  accidents  occurring,  there  are  probably  as 
many  deaths  caused  by  hunting  in  our  north  woods  as  are  enrt:ailed  by  football. 
There  are  likewise  many  fatalities  connected  with  football  games,  and  of  course 
all  these  are  to  be  deplored.  But  must  we  because  of  this  abolish  all  manly  recrea- 
tion'/ Football  certainly  develoi>s  courage  and  a  souse  of  justice,  with  a  power  of 
careful  discrimination  and  instant  action,  though  of  course  the  game  must  be  kept 
within  proper  restraint. 

[The  .applause  which  followed  these  remarks  showed  that  Mr.  Sage  was  right  m 
thinking  that  tlie  game  would  have  a  host  of  defendants.] 

PRIN.  C.  H.  HoRX,  Traverse  City: 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  best  points  in  the  paper  is  being  lost  sight  of, — that 
is  the  value  of  literary  societies  in  our  high  schools.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  this 
point.  These  societies  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  kept  strictly  under  the  super- 
vision of  teachers,  and  yet  leave  the  pupils  as  much  latitude  as  possible  in  order  to 
get  all  the  training  needed  in  management  of  affairs.  In  our  school  the  work  is 
planned  by  the  teachers  and  they  are  also  present  at  its  rendition,  and  the  teachers 
must  of  course  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  work.  It  is  just  here  that  the  teacher 
gets  his  greatest  reward.  The  work  of  the  literary  society  brings  out  the  person- 
ality of  students  more  than  any  other,  and  a  large  part  of  the  teacher's  reward 
comes  through  the  personal  development  of  his  pupils. 

Another  point  in  the  pdper  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  is  the  attitude  of  the  writer 
toward  football  games.  I  am  glad  of  the  courage  he  manifests  in  depicting  the 
dangers  of  a  game  whose  opponents  are  largely  in  the  minority, — the  applause  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker  shows  this,  though  I  am  loth  to  believe  that 
it  really  represents  the  attitude  of  the  more  thoughtful  school  men  of  the  State. 
AVc  who  have  football  in  soliool  find  it  ditiicult  to  keep  tlie  head  above  the  heels. 
The  game  has  many  excellent  features,  but  it  is  most  difficult  of  all  games  to  keep 
witliin  bounds.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  games  of  football,  but  never  an  ideal 
one.  If  it  could  be  made  ideal,  I  would  favor  it,  but  this  seems  to  me  impossible. 
It  is  the  most  ditiicult  of  all  games  to  referee  or  umpire.  As  now  playeii  the  referees 
have  more  to  do  with  the  game  than  has  the  playing.  If  it  could  be  made  ideal,  I 
.  should  like  to  see  it  played  for  the  good  there  is  in  it,  for  I  am  in  no  sense  opposed 
to  it  in  itself.  I  have  a  brother  who  plays  football  and  in  a  sense  I  encourage  and 
try  to  control  it,  but  am  unable  so  to  do.  In  fact  I  know  of  no  one  who  does  so  con- 
trol it.  The  spirit  displayed  In  our  football  games  Is  not  the  spirit  of  play;  it  is 
controlled  by  the  spirit  to  win, — the  spirit  of  the  prize  ring  and  the  race  course,  of 
the  old  Roman  gladiatorial  shows.  All  have  seen  the  outcroppings  of  this  spirit, — 
have  seen  players  glory  over  injuries  received  by  opponents.    This  comes  largely 
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through  inter-collegiate  games.  If  there  were  no  matched  games  or  but  few,  this 
would  go  far  toward  putting  the  game  within  proper  bounds.  Then,  too,  boys  who 
play  every  Saturday  cannot  do  good  work.  The  mind  is  so  filled  and  time  so  occu- 
pied that  it  is  impossible. 

Again  I  say  that  if  it  can  be  properly  limited,  I  am  in  favor  of  football;  but  we 
ought  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the  old  Roman  spirit  that  cheers  the  athlete  on 
beyond  all  reason.  "We  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  put  football  away  entirely,  if 
necessary* 

SuPT.  R,  D.  Briogs,  Howell: 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  high  schools  would  be  as  well  If  the  football  craze 
had  never  reached  them;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  abolish  it,  now  that  It  Is  here,  as  it 
might  seem.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  abolished  by  a  principal's  decree  nor  by  a 
consensus  of  opinion  among  school  men.  So  long  as  the  public  demands  it,  so  long 
it  must  remain.  Like  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me,  I  never  saw  an  ideal  game; 
but  this  is  true  of  many  other  things  also.  Many  characters  are  not  ideal.  Shall 
we  abolish  them?  Shall  we  abolish  all  games  that  are  not  ideal?  Isn't  it  better  to 
talk  of  the  feasible  plan  of  controlling  rather  than  the  unfeasible  one  of  abolishing 
football?  I  will  give  you  a  little  of  oiu*  experience.  Last  year  we  hired  a  man  to 
take  charge  of  our  science  work  who  soon  also  conti"olled  our  football;  and  since 
that  combination  of  science  and  football  there  has  not  been  a  ripple  in  our  foot- 
ball grames.  We  have  played  live  big  games,  in  all  of  which  we've  had  the  sport.  If 
not  the  glory.  We  have  enjoyed  defeat  as  well  as  success.  It  seems  to  me  easier 
to  abolish  the  wrong  spirit  than  to  abolish  the  game. 

SupT.  Saoe: 

I  want  to  say  two  or  three  things  in  self  defense  rather  than  in  apology.  I  was 
not  speaking  for  applause;  I  knew  which  side  I  was  on.  But  I  fear  there  is  a  slight 
misconception  of  my  meaning.  I  did  not  say  I  opi>o«ed  football,  but  simply  the 
game  as  it  is  played.  Some  years  since  I  met  a  feeble  wreck  going  about  on  crutches 
as  the  result  of  playing  football,  such  a  wreck  a.s  I  cannot  forget.  My  friend  who 
pi*oce<l<Hl  me  suggested  that  as  many  were  killed  in  tlie  north  woods  or  in  other 
recreations  as  in  football,  but  that  seems  to  me  a  different  case.  People  will  go 
hunting,  and  I  deplore  the  accidents  resulting,  while  absolving  myself  from  all 
responsibility.  But  can  I  thus  absolve  myself  if  I  permit  this  game  in  my  school? 
And  if  we  cannot  now  control  it,  what  of  the  future?  Seems  to  me  it  would  be  wise 
to  throttle  it  before  the  tail  wags  the  dog. 

pRm.  Warrineb,  Saginaw,  E.  S.: 

Just  a  word  about  this  report.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  attempt  to 
abolish  football.  I  believe  the  game  has  In^en  somewhat  moditied.  I  have  seen 
games  in  which  I  could  see  no  objection,  played  by  boys  doing  good  work;  and  I 
believe  it  can  be  played  without  serious  injury.  Though  some  accidents  may  occur, 
I  believe  it  may  be  so  played  as  not  to  be  a  dangerous  game.  Then  if  we  can  arouse 
the  spirit  of  honor  in  the  game,  it  will  prove  a  valuable  means  for  both  physical 
and  mental  training. 

Two  points  in  the  articles  of  agreement  should  receive  special  emphasis.  Firsts 
the  article  making  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  participate  in  a  contest  unless  he  is 
a  regularly  enrolled  member  of  the  school.  If  this  can  be  adopted  by  an  edict  of  the 
board,  it  will  keep  out  professionals  and  do  much  to  control  the  game.  Second,  the 
article  regarding  the  amount  of  recitation  work  to  be  done  by  any  participant  in  a 
contest,  is  a  most  wise  provision,  as  it  would  bar  out  all  such  boys  as  spend  their 
entire  time  on  football,  to  the  detriment  of  srliool  worlv.  I  believe  the  game  can 
be  controlled,  and  would  move  that  the  Athletic  Committee  appointed  one  year  ago 
by  this  Section  be  continued  another  year,  and  that  the  report  just  submitted  be 
adopted . — Carried. 

Chairman  Smith  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  member  of  said  committee, 
W.  A.  Greeson,  had  removed  from  the  State,  and  it  was  suggested  that  his  successor 
at  Grand  Rapids  might  be  appointed  in  his  place,  whereupon  Prin.  A.  J.  Volland 
was  selected  to  fill  vacancy  on  committee. 

A  request  was  then  made  for  a  few  words  regarding  the  conduct  of  lyceums  and 
debating  societies. 
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SuPT.  Beazet.l,  Port  Huron: 

Seems  to  me  we  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  one  feature, — that  of  mental  athletics. 
Wherever  there's  a  sufficient  number,  a  good  lyceum  may  be  organized  and  as  good 
results  obtained  mentally  as  are  physically  gained  on  the  athletic  field.  At  Port 
Huron  we  organized  a  House  of  Representatives,  with  each  state  represented  and 
speeches  made  in  the  name  of  the  various  states.  The  principal  exercised  a  guiding 
hand,  and  questions  of  state  were  discussed  such  as  young  boys  and  girls  ought  to 
know.  Great  rivalry  is  aroused,  and  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to  organize 
and  marshal  their  forces  like  generals  on  the  field.  Mental  athletics  should  be 
encouraged  by  teachers  in  every  way  possible,  and  the  lyceum  is  one  of  the  very  best 
means  to  this  end. 

[These  remarks  were  loudly  applauded.] 

SuPT.  F.  Dabwin  Gray  ,  Reading: 

We  organized  our  high  school  into  two  sections,  each  having  a  president  and 
secretary,  with  meetings  held  alternately.  Our  principal  does  not  see  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  programs,  but  always  attends  the  meetings.  There  Is  one  danger  to  be 
avoided, — the  principal  must  see  to  it  that  the  officers  bear  the  responsibility  of 
programs,  or  he  will  soon  find  it  very  burdensome.  In  case  of  a  failure  of  any  one 
placed  on  the  program,  he  should  simply  make  suggestions  as  to  the  remedy,  but 
not  assume  the  responsibility  of  arranging  the  difficulty.  Our  presidents  make  an 
inaugural  address  on  some  such  practical  subject  as  "The  Recognition  of  Cuba,'' 
which  was  one  theme  chosen.  Then  a  debate  follows  on  kindred  topics.  Another 
thing  the  principal  must  look  out  for  is  the  society  newspaper,  if  one  is  issued.  It 
should  always  pass  under  his  supervision  before  being  read,  or  trouble  may  arise. 

The  discussion  was  terminated  at  this  point  by  the  announcement  of 
the  next  paper. 


THE   RELATION   OF  THE   HIGH   SCHOOL  TO   THE   COUNTRY   SCHOOL. 

SUPT.  ALBERT  P.  COOK,  ITHACA. 

When,  at  the  request  of  the  Legislature,  Rev.  John  D.  Pierce  formu- 
lated a  system  of  education  comprising  common  schools,  a  University, 
and  branch  or  secondary  schools,  we  may  well  believe  that,  if  he  did  not 
build  better  than  he  knew,  he  did  at  least  build  exceedingly  well.  Recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  universal  education  is  the  force  that  must  avail  to 
give  all  men  a  right  start  in  life  or,  to  change  the  figure,  that  it  must 
furnish  for  all  the  necessary  foundation  for  any  pursuit  of  pleasure  or 
profit,  he  planned  that  every  child  should  have  the  chance  to  get  a  com- 
mon school  education  and,  if  he  so  desired,  a  college  education,  too. 

To  fill  the  gap  between  the  University  and  the  common  schools  as  rep- 
resented by  the  country  schools  of  today,  he  planned  for  certain  branches 
of  the  University, — schools  which  were  to  prepare  students  for  businese, 
for  teaching,  and  especially  for  entrance  to  the  University.  Heretofore 
this  work  had  been  done  by  the  academies  and  seminaries,  in  so  far  as  it 
had  been  done  at  all. 

Accordingly,  the  regents  established  and  partly  supported  eight  of 
these  branch  schools  at  various  points  throughout  the  State.  After 
expending  about  $30,000  on  them  with  indifferent  results,  all  money 
grants  were,  in  1846,  withdrawn  by  the  regents,  who  observed  "that 
local  institutions  of  learning  thrive  best  under  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  the  citizens  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  when 
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endowed  or  sustained  by  their  immediate  patrons."  Thus  these  schools 
failed  of  success,  not  so  much  because  of  any  inherent  defects  as  because 
the  people  had  not  yet  generally  realized  the  need  of  such  a  school,  nor 
did  they  take  such  an  interest  in  them  as  comes  with  a  sense  of  owner- 
ship. 

As  towns  grew  and  the  schools  became  too  large  for  one  teacher  to 
care  for,  more  rooms  and  more  teachers  were  provided;  and  generally  the 
principle  of  division  of  labor  obtained.  To  one  teadier  was  given  the 
work  of  the  first  one,  two,  or  more  years  of  the  child's  education,  to 
another  other  years'  work.  Thus  in  a  measure  the  school  became  a 
graded  school,  though  the  grading  was  not  always  the  best,  nor  did  the 
various  branches  always  receive  their  proper  share  of  attention;  but  it 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Soon  there  were  those  who  wanted  to  learn  more  than  the  three  R's. 
algebra,  Latin,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  such  studies  were  taught 
to  a  few  of  the  big  boys  and  girls  who  had  in  a  measure  completed  the 
work  heretofore  afforded  in  the  school,  but  who  were  still  thirating  for 
more  knowledge.  Thus  by  degrees  there  were  added  from  two  to  four 
years'  work  to  that  which  was  and  is  generally  comprised  in  the  first 
eight  years,  or  grades.  The  teacher  of  these  two  to  four  higher  grades, 
by  virtue  of  his  position  and  ability,  was  called  principal  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  the  teachers  and  work  in  the  lower 
grades;  and  this  department  came  to  be  known  aB  the  high  school. 

The  high  school,  then,  was  bom  of  the  conscious  need  of  something  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  common  schools  for  the  average  boy  and  girl. 
It  is  the  crown  of  the  union  or  graded  school,  and  the  link  which  unites 
the  common  school  to  the  University  and  colleges.  Such  is  its  relation  to 
the  graded  school  and  the  University;  but  what  of  its  relation  to  the 
country  school  ? 

Our  country  schools  are  the  glory  of  our  State,  but  they  have  their  lim- 
itations. It  is  not  generally,  I  think,  advisable  for  them  to  attempt  to 
do  very  much  work  beyond  what  will  make  a  good  strong  eight  grade 
course,  lest  the  work  of  the  earlier  years  be  neglected  through  the  teach- 
er's preference  for  the  upper  grade  work.  Thus  it  arises  that  they  need  a 
school  not  too  far  away  and  not  too  expensive,  where  those  who  wish  it 
may  obtain  general  culture,  a  preparation  for  business  or  for  entrance  to 
some  college  or  to  the  University,  or  a  preparation  for  teaching. 

How  far  can  and  should  the  high  school  supply  these  needs?  This 
question  comes  with  most  force  to  the  high  schools  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  larger  towns,  for  of  the  twenty-five  cities  of  over  4,000  population 
which  reported  the  number  of  non-resident  high  school  pupils  in  1892, 
the  average  number  of  non-residents  was  22,  or  11  per  cent  of  their  high 
school  enrollment.  I  do  not  include  Ann  Arbor  in  this  list  because  it  is, 
in  an  especial  sense,  a  preparatory  school  for  the  University  and  as  such 
draws  its  students  from  territory  not  only  outside  the  county,  but 
also  outside  the  State.  Of  the  71  reporting  schools  between  1,000  and 
4,000  inhabitants,  the  average  non-resident  enrollment  was  16  or  22  per 
cent  of  total  high  school  enrollment.* 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  people  of  the  community  desire  to  have 
the   best    advantages    that    can    be    had    for    what    they    feel    they 

_*Thaae  ttotittfcs  are  neither  reoent  nor  complete,  bat  they  are  the  best  Available.  Vide  Sapt. 
Rep.  *tt,  Tkble  XVm. 
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can  pay,  and  to  have  a  school  that  will  give  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  Hence,  what  w^e  do  for  those  non-residents  must  be 
done  without  materially  increasing  our  expenses,  for  the  tuition  paid  is 
frequently,  if  not  usually,  far  below  the  actual  cost  per  capita  of  educa- 
tion. 

For  the  boy  or  girl  who  wants  a  good  secondary  education  we  can  usu- 
ally provide  fairly  well.  If  we  cannot,  neither  can  we  for  our  own  pupils; 
and  our  course  of  study  and  our  corps  of  teachers  may  need  revision. 
Both  resident  and  non-resident  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  working 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  arithmetic,  so  as  to  be  his  own  trust- 
worthy accountant,  if  need  be;  of  botany,  physical  geography,  and 
physics,  to  enable  him  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  facts  and  phenom- 
ena of  nature;  of  history  and  civics  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  his  rights 
and  fulfil  his  duties  as  a  citizen;  pf  literature  and  (may  I  not  add)  music, 
that  he  may  solace  the  hours  when  he  lays  aside  the  "carking  cares"  of 
his  daily  toil  and  that  he  may  put  himself  in  touch  with  the  world's  best 
thought  as  embodied  in  its  literature;  of  algebra  and  geometry,  to  give 
him  depth  of  reasoning  power;  of  language,  rhetoric,  and  composition,  to 
enable  him  to  express  himself  in  good,  clear,  vigorous  English ;.  and, 
finally,  there  must  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  all  an  idea  of  the  dignity 
of  labor,  whether  it  be  mjental  or  physical.  All  these  the  people  may 
justly  demand  of  us  as  the  stewards  of  their  choicest  jewels. 

On  the  question  of  preparation  for  college  or  University  I  shall  not 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  relative  binding  force  of  the  University's 
and  the  home  community's  demands  ui>on  the  high  school  any  farther 
than  to  say  I  believe  that,  if  possible,  the  school  should  give  a  thorough 
preparation  for  the  University  or  for  our  colleges  in  at  least  one  course; 
but  if  hereafter  the  University  shall  so  increase  its  requirements  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  crowd  out  everything  except  what  is  required  for 
entrance  to  that  institution,  then  most  assuredly  the  needs  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  community  must  govern.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  University 
will  do  so.  Our  interests  are  mutual ;  they  need  our  students,  we  need  the 
inspiration  that  comes  from  their  placing  a  stamp  of  approval  on  our 
work.  If  our  surroundings  are  such  that  we  cannot  prepare  for  the  A.  B. 
course,  perhaps  not  even  for  the  B.  S.  or  B.  L.,  at  least  the  country 
school  pupil  may  ask  that,  so  far  as  we  do  go,  the  work  should  be  thor- 
ough and  painstaking. 

The  next  need  of  the  country  schools  will,  I  think,  appeal  forcibly  to 
a  large  number  of  young  people;  i.  e.,  the  need  of  some  place  to  fit  them- 
selves for  the  work  of  teaching,  or  to  fit  them,  as  they  say,  to  pass  the 
examination  for  a  third  grade  certificate.  To  my  mind,  there  are  three 
things  which  go  to  make  up  the  best  teacher,  or,  perhaps  I  may  say,  a 
good  teacher.  First,  a  sound,  healthy  body  tenanted  by  a  well  balanced, 
well  trained,  and  educated  mind;  second,  a  natural  aptitude  for  teaching 
combined  with  a  nature  that  can  understand,  appreciate,  and  sympathize 
with  the  child's  peculiar  mental  conditions  and  states;  third,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  ways  of  teaching — a  professional  training. 

The  coumtrj-  pupil  comes  to  us  usually  with  a  healthy  body  and  the 
vigorous  mind  more  or  less  trained  in  the  rudiments  (more  in  some  than 
in  others)  and  asks  us  to  train  him  for  the  work  of  teaching;  or,  as  he 
says,  he  wants  to  get  a  certificate  to  teacli  school.  On  taking  an  inven- 
tory of  his  acquired  mental  furnishings  we  find  that  his  estimate  varies 
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occasionally  from  ours  made  a  few  weeks  later.  Sometimes  the  work 
which  he  wishes  to  attempt  is  manifestly  too  difficult  for  him,  even  upon 
the  basis  of  his  own  statement.  Classifying  him  as  best  we  can,  we  find 
that,  though  he  may  be  diffident  and  mentally  rusty  or  poorly  trained, 
he  is  frequently,  though  not  always,  able  to  make  a  creditable  showing 
at  the  close  of  the  tenn,  or  better  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

At  this  point  there  is  opportunity  for  wise  counsel.  When  the  pupil 
has  his  studies  well  in  hand  so  that  he  begins  to  appreciate  the  good 
training  which  he  most  certainly  should  be  receiving,  in  a  quiet,  friendly 
way  point  out  to  him  the  desirability  of  giving  himself  a  better  and 
broader  preparation,  of  having  a  reserve  fund  of  knowledge  and  training, 
of  knowing  more  than  just  enough  to  secure  a  third  grade  certificate. 
Once  we  have  aroused  that  desire  in  him,  wise  guidance  will  avail  him 
much;  and  that  wise  guidance  he  Jias  a  right  to  expect  of  us. 

Thus  we  are  providing  for  his  work  in  respect  to  what  he  is  to  teach. 
We  are  training  his  faculties  and  he  is  storing  his  mind  with  the  riches 
of  wisdom;  his  mental  grasp  is  broadening  and  he  is  coming  into 
his  possession  of  the  first  of  the  requisites,  a  well  balanced,  well  trained, 
and  educated  mind. 

The  second  requirement  for  a  teacher  is  one  which  we  cannot  furnish. 
If  he  or  she  is  not  patient,  does  not  like  children,  or  is  not  quick  mentally, 
in  other  words,  if  he  is  manifestly  not  likely  to  succeed  in  the  school 
room,  it  is  our  duty  to  advise  that  the  pupil  should  not  become,  or 
attempt  to  become,  a  teacher.  We  can  do  little  to  change  his  nature. 
We  may  safely  modify  the  adage  to  Prwceptor  nascitur  non  fit. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  country  school,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  third  requirement,  that  is  to  giving  professional  training  to 
the  would-be  teachers,  I  apprehend  that  we  may  possibly  disagree.  We 
may  profitably  divide  our  question: — first,  should  the  high  school  offer  to 
its  pupils  a  course  of  professional  training;  second,  can  the  high  school 
offer  to  its  pupils  a  course  of  professional  training?  Here  1  drop  the 
distinction  between  resident  and  non-resident;  for  all  would-be  teachers 
need  this  training.  The  teacher  in  the  graded  school  may  possibly 
receive  a  partial  substitute  for  such  training  from  the  superintendent, 
but  not  so  the  countrv  school  teacher.  He  must  have  had  it  before  enter- 
ing  upon  the  work  of  a  teacher. 

A  man  mav  know  the  various  chemical  constituents  of  the  different 
varieties  of  coal,  and  yet  not  be  competent,  without  some  special  training, 
to  fire  a  locomotive;  he  may  know  all  about  the  physical  properties  of 
iron,  steel,  and  brass,  and  yet  not  be  competent,  without  special  training, 
to  combine  these  into  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  modern  quadruple- 
expansion  engine.  So  a  young  man  or  young  woman  may  know  all  about 
the  various  branches  to  be  taught,  and  yet  make  but  a  sorry  show  when 
training  human  minds  b}-  the  agency  of  these  same  studies.  Ilence  we 
may  partly  answer  our  question  by  saving  that  all  teachers  should  have 
professional  training  somewhere. 

About  15,000  teachers  are  required  in  the  schools  of  Michigan  and  I 
think  that  3,000  would  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  those 
who  enter  the  ranks  each  vear.  The  State  Normal  School,  the  Central 
Michigan  Normal  School,  the  normal  departments  of  the  University  and 
various  denominational  colleges,  and  the  private  normal  schools  are 
doing  a  grand  work;  but  all  of  them  combined  do  not  supply  the  places. 
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Why?    First,  the  present  normal  school  facilities  may  be  equal  to  the  "a 

work  they  have  to  do,  but  they  are  not  equal  to  the  work  that  ought  to  be  :< 

done;  second,  the  majority  of  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  cannot,  5 

or  think  they  cannot,  afford  to  go  any  great  distance  to  attend  a  profes- 
sional school;  third,  when  they  have  thoroughly  prepared  themselves  at  a  i 
professional  school,  their  sei"vices  are  usually  worth  more  than  the  aver-  i 
age  country  district  board  can  or  will  pay.  Thus  the  prospective  teacher 
is  forced  to  get  his  professional  training  at  the  county  institute  of  one 
or  two  weeks'  duration,  or  he  must  get  it  where  he  gets  his  academic 
training, — in  the  high  school,  unless,  as  may  possibly  be  done,  he  may  get 
a  poor  substitute  for  that  training  by  reading  professional  books  and 
professional  papers  at  home.  We  have  successful  self-m^de  business 
men  and  successful  self-made  teachers.  Both  would  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded better  with  some  rightly  directed  assistance  in  the  way  of  train- 
ing. So  we  arrive  at  a  full  answer  to  our  first  question,  and  say  that  the 
high  school  should  oifer  a  course  in  professional  training  if  it  would 
fulfil  its  duty. 

However,  there  is  yet  another  question  to  be  considered,  viz.: — Can  the 
high  school  offer  such  a  course?  All  men  should  be  comfortably  rich; 
but  for  various  reasons,  principally  in  themselves,  not  all  can  be  so.  All 
schools  which  presume  to  train  those  who  wish  to  teach  should  be  pre- 
pared to  give  professional  training;  but  not  all  can  do  so,  and  for  reas- 
ons in  themselves.  First,  all  teachers  and  especially  high  school  teach- 
ers, should  know  how  to  teach;  but  not  all  are  equally  successful  in 
teaching  others  how  to  teach.  A  good  musician  is  not  necessarily  a  good 
music  teacher.  Second,  and  most  important  of  all,  with  the  requirements 
of  the  University  (which  I  believe,  in  the  main,  to  be  fair),  with  the 
demands  of  our  communities  for  a  good  all-around  general  culture,  with 
the  demand  for  business  training,  for  manual  training,  for  music,  for 
dravring,  etc.,  all  good  in  themselves,  how  can  the  teacher  in  the  average 
high  school  give  much  direct  professional  training  to  his  pupils? 

In  or  connected  with  the  high  schools  in  the  larger  cities  there  may 
well  be  (as  I  think  there  is),  a  normal  class  or  normal  school,  not  espe- 
cially for  non-residents,  bu«t  accessible  to  them.  Since  circumstances 
prevent  us  from  having  a  normal  course  or  normal  department,  what  can 
we  do  to  fulfil,  at  least  in  a  measure,  the  duty  incumbent  upon  ub?  I 
suggest  one  plan,  not  new  nor  patented ;  I  have  used  it  successfully,  so 
have  others.  The  prospective  teachers  are  receiving  an  academic  train- 
ing in  the  regular  classes  of  the  high  school.  Meet  with  them  as  fre- 
quently and  for  as  long  a  time  as  you  can  spare  before  or  after  the  reg- 
ular session.  Bead  and  discuss  such  books  as  Page  on  Teaching,  Swett's 
Methods,  Payne's  Lectures,  on  Education,  and  some  manual  of  School 
Law,  also  educational  papers.  Review  and  discuss  current  events  to 
awaken  them,  if  need  be,  to  a  sense  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
about  us. 

In  respect  to  another  line  of  work  I  want  to  utter  a  protest.  1  refer  to 
the  studying  of  psychology  by  such  young  people  as  generally  come  to 
the  high  school  to  prepare  for  the  county  examination.  I  believe  that 
the  subject  of  psychology  is  and  will  remain,  to  the  majority  of  them,  a 
sealed  book.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  but  just  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  material  and  civic  world,  and  how  shall  such  be  able  to  per- 
ceive, analyze,  and  understand  all  the  varied  powers  and  capacities  of  the 
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human  mind?  A  regard  for  the  principles  of  psychology  is  fundamental 
in  any  scheme  of  education,  and  will  aid  a  teacher  in  working  out  that 
sc^ieme;  but  it  requires  a  somewhat  mature  mind  to  grasp  the  subject 
so  that  any  very  great  advantage  may  accrue  from  that  knowledge. 
Many  a  bright  sixteen  year  old  boy  or  girl  has  been  able  to  memorize  the 
definitions  found  in  some  of  our  most  excellent  manuals  of  psychology, 
and  yet  has  had  as  little  real  vital  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
itself  as  a  parrot  has  of  the  decalogue  which  he  may  be  taught  to  repeat. 
In  all  this  I  would  argue,  not  so  much  against  a  training  in  psychology 
as  for  a  higher  age  requirement  for  teachers  and  thus  a  higher  mental 
development. 

A  valuable  aid  to  the  prospective  teacher  is  the  practice  of  "cadetting," 
where  it  can  be  done  under  wise  guidance.  It  enables  them  to  discover 
whether  they  have  the  qualities  that  distinguish  the  teacher  from  the 
school  keeper,  and  gives  them  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  counsel  of  an 
experienced  teacher  in  the  actual  work  of  the  school  room.  Thus  we 
arrive  at  an  answer  to  the  latter  part  of  our  question  and  say  that,  In  its 
fullest  sense,  the  average  high  school  cannot  give  a  course  of  professional 
training;  but  in  a  limited  sense  it  may  be  able  to  give  some  professional 
training.  The  larger  and  better  equipped  schools  can  and  do  or  should 
give  such  training. 

There  is  another  relation  between  the  high  school  and  the  country 
school  that  is  worthy  of  much  consideration;  i.  e.,  the  high  school  may  sus- 
tain a  somewhat  similar  relation  to  the  country  school  that  the  Univer- 
sity does  to  the  high  school.  It  can  set  the  pace  for  the  region  round 
about,  and  labor  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  country  schools  through  the 
county  commissioner.  Rural  grading,  8th  grade  examinations,  county 
uniformity  of  text-books,  all  should  and  do  work  to  the  upbuilding  and 
sustaining  of  both  classes  of  schools.  May  the  good  work  go  onwai'd 
and  upward. 


DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Supt.  W.  S.  Perry,  Ann  Arbor: 

This  Is  a  work  the  high  sehoolB  have  not  appreciated  as  they  should.  I  .would  Uko 
to  begin  where  the  paper  left  off.  The  country  schools  should  have  the  same 
relation  to  the  high  schools  that  the  latter  have  to  the  University.  There  should  be 
a  bond  of  sympathy  that  would  give  some  kind  of  organic  relation.  Why  can 
we  not  receive  pupils  from  the  country  schools  without  an  examination,  Just  as  the 
Uniyersity  receives  from  approved  high  schools?  There  could  be  no  attestation 
of  proficiency  made  by  the  teacher  and  the  commissioner.  This  might  be  accom- 
plished. I  have  practiced  it  In  our  high  school  at  Ann  Arbor  with  good  results. 
I  was  somewhat  hesitant  at  first;  but  those  received  on  certificate  from  com- 
nrisBioner  have  proved  good  pupils.  For  this  plan  to  be  fully  successful,  the  prin- 
cipal must  be  on  Intimate  terms  with  the  commissioner.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
principal  to  visit  the  country  schools  to  some  extent.  Intimate  to  the  commissioner 
that  you  are  Interested  in  the  schools,  and  he*ll  Invite  you  to  visit  with  him. 
One  or  two  other  points  in  the  paper  are  to  be  considered.  First,  the  advisability 
of  encouraging  country  schools  to  extend  their  work  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  we  must  encourage  work  outside.  I  myself  would 
encourage  but  little  algebra,  but  more  of  history,  literature,  nature  work,  bio- 
graphy, etc.  Algebra  is  not  a  culture  study.  If  the  country  pupils  could  thus  be 
stimulated  to  enter  our  high  schools,  many  would  be  encouraged  to  go  on  with 
the  work.     Another  thing  I  wish  to  mention  Is  that  we've  recently  come  into 
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pleasant  relations  "with  Father  Kelly  and  the  Catholic  school,  and  now  have  no 
difficulty  in  receiving  pupils  from  their  school.  I  thinii  we  should  cultivate  nearer 
relations  with  all  the  schools  that  are  tributaiT  to  our  high  schools. 

SuPT.  Cook: 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  we  ought  to  cultivate  those  relations,  as  Mr.  Perry 
has  said.  We  cultivate  this  relation  with  commissioners,  and  the  result  of  this 
community  of  ideas  has  resulted  In  much  good.  I  did  not  advocate  the  use  of 
algebra,  Latin,  etc.,  to  any  great  extent,  and  am  perfectly  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Perry  in  this  regard. 

Pbin.  Hobn: 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  here  are  familiar  with  the  law  regarding  high  schools 
that  was  recently  passed  in  Nebraska.  It  provides  that  pupils  who  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  from  the  eighth  grade  in  the  country  schools  shall  be  sent 
free  of  tuition  to  the  nearest  high  school,  the  county  paying  the  tuition  at  50  cents 
a  week.  This  law  last  year  added  2,000  to  the  attendance  in  high  schools  and  90 
per  cent  of  the  school  men  interested  report  in  its  favor.  It  is  almost  revolutionary 
in  the  relation  established  with  the  county  schools.  By  sending  to  the  state 
superintendent  of  Nebraska  any  one  can  inform  himself  regarding  the  working 
of  this  law.  Let  every  high  school  man  interest  himself,  for  if  good  for  Nebraska 
it  is  good  for  Michigan. 

E.  C.  Warriner  of  Saginaw,  E.  S.,  and  F.  L.  Sage  of  Saginaw,  W.  S., 
were  elected  president  and  secretary,  respectively,  and  the  High  School 
Section  adjourned  with  the  feeling  that  some  practical  good  would  result 
from  its  deliberations. 


PRIMARY  SECTION. 


PROGRAM. 

TUESDAY  P.   M. 

Paper,   "What   may  the   Primary  Teacher  Expect  of   the  Kindergarten   Child," 

Sarah  B.  Goodman.  Saginaw,  E.  S. 

Discussion,  Mrs.  John  W.  S.  Pierson,  Stanton;  Jennie  Tibbitts,  Lansing;  Supt.  D. 

MacKenzle,  Muslsegon. 

Paper,  "History  for  the  Primary  Grades."  Prof.  Julia  A.  King,  Ypsllantl. 

Discussion,  Supt.  E.  C.  Thompson,  Saginaw,  E.  S.;  Fannie  Antisdel,  Detroit;  Helen 

Dickerman,  Grand  Rapids. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 


Miss  Hattie  Plunkett,  the  president,  and  Miss  Mai^ha  Sherwood,  the 
secretary,  were  both  in  their  places  at  the  time  appointed  for  this  ses- 
sion, and  the  following  practical  and  interesting  paper  was  at  once 
announced: 
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WHAT  THE  PRIMARY  TEACHER  MAY  EXPECT  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

CHILD. 

SARAH   B.    GOODMAN,    SAGINAW,    E.    S. 

It  is  not  long  since  a  high  school  teacher  told  in  my  hearing  of  a  little 
girl,  whose  grandmother  was  president  of  a  kindergarten  association, 
who  had  slapped  her  grandmother  in  the  face!  President  Dwight^s 
famous  advice  as  to  the  education  of  children — to  begin  with  their  grand- 
parents— would  seem  to  have  been  followed  in  this  case,  and  yet  the 
result  was  not  wholly  satisfactory.  However,  as  I  understood  the  small 
transgressor  to  have  been  of  very  tender  age,  I  felt  inclined  to  extend 
her  some  charity  on  the  ground  that  her  education  had  not  as  yet  pro- 
gressed very  far. 

But  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  3'oung  lady  who  related  the  story 
indicated  that  such  a  depth  of  depravity  was  unheard  of  in  a  kindergarten 
child;  and  it  set  me  wondering  what  teachers — and  other  people — really 
did  expect  of  kindergarten-trained  children.  I  am  speaking  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  public  school  kindergartner,  for  I  believe  the  kinder- 
garten to  be  the  birthright  of  every  child;  and  I  also  believe  that  the 
only  way  for  the  American  child  to  come  into  this  inheritance  is  by  the 
broad,  free  road  of  the  public  school,  and  by  the  help  of  the  noble  army 
of  (I  had  almost  said  of  martyrs,  but  not  quite),  we  will  say  the  noble 
army  of  workers  known  as  the  public  school  teachers.  What,  then,  may 
the  first  grade  teacher  expect  of  our  kindergarten  child? 

I  do  not  ask  "What  do  they  expect?"  For  comparatively  few  of  our 
public  school  teachers  have  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  expect  anything. 
Kindergartens  are  multiplying,  but  as  oomjmred  with  public  schools  they 
are  rare.  Children  attend  them  fitfully,  parents  not  understanding  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  faithful  attendance;  and  the  child  that 
enters  school  after  a  few  weeks  or  even  months  of  kindergarten,  is  in  no 
sense  a  kindergarten-trained  child. 

Again,  a  private  kindergarten  may  be  conducted  by  a  well-equipped 
kindergartner,  or  it  may  be  presided  over  by  a  well-meaning  young 
lady  who  has  visited  the  summer  kindergarten  at  Bay  View  or  Chau- 
tauqua and  decided  that  she  could  string  beads  and  play  with  blocks,  and 
that  it  would  be  an  agreeable  way  of  earning  a  little  pin-money  to  have 
a  few  nice  clean  little  children  come  in  and  play  with  her.  Now  her 
children  mav  be  sweet  and  dear;  but  when  they  enter  school  thev  are 
not  kindergarten-trained  children,  and  the  teacher  can  expect  nothing 
more  of  them  than  of  children  who  have  never  been  to  anything  called 
kindergarten. 

But  there  are  a  few  places  where  real  kindergartens  have  been  estab- 
lished and  children  are  passing  from  them  into  the  schools,  and  teachers 
are  beginning  to  observe  them  and  to  ask  questions  concerning  them. 
In  Boston  they  are  fairly  established.  From  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  that  city  I  take  the  following: 

"On  the  intellectual  side,  the  effects  of  kindergarten  training  are  shown 
in  highly  quickened  powers  of  observation;  in  the  possession  of  clear 
ideas,  derived  chiefly  from  systematically  guided  observation;  in  the 
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power  to  express  these  ideas  well  in  conversation ;  in  the  great  readiness 
with  which  the  art  of  reading  is  learned;  in  the  very  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  numbers  and  their  relations  objectively  acquired;  in  some  knowl- 
edge of  forms  and  colors;  in  a  considerable  development  and  discipline 
of  the  active  powers,  as  displayed  in  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
the  manual  arts  of  drawing,  writing,  and  slate-work  are  acquired.  All 
this  is  not  only  a  preparation  for  the  intellectual  training  usually 
regarded  as  the  peculiar  function  of  the  schools,  but  a  very  substantial 
advancement  in  that  training." 

He  also  has  much  to  say  concerning  the  moral  training  begun  in  the 
kindergarten. 

In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  kindergartens  have  been  for  some  ten  years 
a  part  of  the  school  system.  In  the  report  of  the  city  superintendent 
is  embodied  one  from  the  principal  of  the  Hawthorne  School,  Miss  Olive 
McHenry,  who  has  this  to  say: 

"Of  course  the  knowledge  which  the  child  of  the  kindergarten  has 
acquired  is  in  a  great  measure  rather  intangible.  We  cannot  say  his 
training  in  language  has  embraced  'just  so  much,'  or  that  he  has  'gone  so 
far*  in  numbers  or  taken  so  much  of  this  or  of  that  or  of  the  other  subject. 
But  he  has  made  a  step  in  his  educational  progress.  He  is  in  some 
degree  able  to  see  what  he  looks  at;  having  ears,  he  has  learned  to  hear. 
He  has  acquired  some  power  of  attention.  Having  learned  implicit 
obedience,  he  is  far  on  the  difficult  road  to  self-control.  He  can  ust* 
his  hands.     His  imagination  is  at  work  and  his  memory  is  active." 

I  should  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  one  point  that  Miss  McHenry 
makes, — that  the  primary  teacher  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  kinder- 
garten child  shall  have  been  trained  to  implicit  obedience.  Many  teach- 
ers, I  fear,  regard  the  kindergarten  as  a  "mush  of  concession,"  where 
the  child  is  coaxed  and  coddled  and  given  up  to,  and  only  does  things 
when  he  feels  like  it.  Such  is  not  the  true  kindergarten.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  tell  this  audience  that  most  teachers  of  today,  by  means  of  pleas- 
ant firmness,  interesting  work  adapted  to  their  children  and  suitably 
given,  find  it  is  quite  possible  to  teach  school  without  scolding  and  almost 
without  punishing.  But  when  punishment  is  needed,  the  true  kinder- 
gartner  does  as  does  the  true  teacher,  meets  the  emergency  without 
flinching.  She  probably  does  not  whip  the  child,  because  she  knows  a 
better  way;  but  obediepce  is  required  before  the  case  is  dropped.  If  this 
is  not  so,  she  "  fails  in  discipline,"  exactly  as  do  some  teachers.  The  fact 
that  such  cases  are  rare  in  kindergarten,  as  they  are  in  good  schools,  does 
not  alter  the  rule. 

In  our  own  city,  where  the  kindergartens  have  been  under  way  for  the 
last  five  years,  I  heard  of  one  teacher  who  said  that  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren did  not  respond  to  a  general  request.  The  explanation  was,  1 
think,  in  the  fact  that  the  kindergarten  requests  are  usually  made  by  the 
piano,  and  that  she  had  not  allowed  them  time  to  become  accustomed  to 
the  tap  of  a  pencil  or  a  verbal  request.  In  a  talk  with  this  same  teacher, 
who  is  one  of  our  best  first-grade  workers,  I  asked  her  (with  this  paper 
in  mind)  to  state  to  me  what  she  did  expect  of  the  kindergarten  children. 
She  said,  for  want  of  a  better  word  she  would  express  it  by  "soul-develop- 
ment." The  awakening  of  the  child's  mental  faculties  enough  to  allow 
it  to  take  up  the  school-work  at  once,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  with- 
out wasting  time  in  learning  to  handle  material  or  in  getting  over  home- 
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sickness  was  what  she  exi>ected.  Miss  Constance  Mackenzie,  super- 
visor of  kindergartens  in  Philadelphia,  expresses  somewhat  the  same 
thought  in  the  word  "adaptability,"  given  her  by  one  of  her  primary 
teachers,  by  which  she  says  she  means  that  adaptability  "involves  self- 
control,  unselfishness,  courtesy;  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others;  a 
due  estimate  of  the  place  of  one  among  many;  effort  toward  improvement, 
that  the  individual  may  not  mar  the  society  composed  of  inddviduals; 
tolerance,  and  a  growing  self-respect." 

These  sound  like  large  claims,  but  teachers  as  well  as  kindergartners 
«ee  these  things  growing  daily  before  their  eyes,  in  school  and  in  kin- 
dergarten. When  Jo^hnny,  who  once  cried,  pushed,  or  kicked,  if  some 
one  else  sat  down  in  his  chair,  quietly  goes  across  the  room  and  gets 
another  without  demonfitration,  do  you  think  the  faithful  kindergartner 
does  not  seethe  growth  of  self-control  and  the  recognition  of  the  place  of 
one  among  many?  When  Daisy,  who  formerly  shouted  "Give  me  mine 
first!"  quietly  passes  box  after  box  of  blocks  until  all  before  her  are 
served,  and  takes  her  own  last,  does  not  the  watchful  eye  beside  her 
see  Daisy  growing  in  unselfishness  and  courtesy? 

The  one  repeated  criticism  that  we  hear  is  that  the  kindergarten  child 
is  not  taught  to  "keep  still;"  but  neither  is  the  first  grade  child  in  many 
of  our  best  schools  nowadays.  That  is,  when  he  has  finished  his  work, 
lie  is  not  required,  as  once  he  was,  to  fold  his  hands  and  sit  motionless 
until  fads  slower  neighbor  is  ready;  he  is  given  something  more  to  do,  and 
so  led  toward  right  activity.  Also  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  the  kin- 
dergarten child* is  a  year  or  more  younger  tham  the  first-grade  child,  and 
that  long  steps  in  bodily  control  are  made  in  a  year.  But,  lest  you  do  not 
know  it,  there  are  times  in  the  kindergartep  when  we  keep  still,,  dear 
teachers, — we  make  a  beginning  for  you  in  that,  as  we  do  in  other  things. 
There  are  times  when  "lips  are  locked,"  hands  are  folded,  and  the  piano 
sings  to  us,  or  we  drop  our  heads  and  go  to  sleep;  and  the  same  dear 
friend,  the  piano,  changes  itself  into  the  town-clock  and  tells  off  the 
hours,  one,  two,  three,  up  to  seven,  when  all  children  should  be  awake, 
and  we  come  up  smiling,  and — ^talk  a  little  faster  for  the  temporary 
restraint.  But  we  are  learning,  and  when  we  go  to  school  we  can  keep 
still  a  longer  time  than  when  we  first  came'to  kindergarten.  But,  after 
all,  we  try  harder  to  teach  them  to  talk  than  to  keep  still.  To  be  able  to 
express  in  speech  what  we  see- and  know  is  worth  more  than  enforced 
quiet, — ^although  all  our  lessons  in  self-control  are  directed  toward  the 
ability  to  keep  still  at  the  proper  time. 

Among  us  all,  then,  let  us  sum  up  a  few  of  the  things  that  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  by  the  primary  teacher  of  our  little  kindergarten  child, 
when  he  goes  to  school  at  six  years  old.    We  may  fairly  look  for: — 

1.  Senses  trained  to  correct  observation. 

2.  Power  to  handle  himself  and  his  materials. 

3.  Knowledge  that  others  have  rights  as  well  as  himself. 

4.  The  "soul-development"  or  "adaptability,"  which  I  take  to  mean 
the  dawning  of  his  judgment. 

5.  The  beginning  of  creative  power  or  ability  to  "make"  things,  and  to 
express  thought  by  fingers  as  well  as  by  voice. 

6.  The  knowledge  that  obedience  is  expected  of  him,  and  readiness 
^▼e  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

7.  A  fair  amount  of  self-control. 

45 
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These  things  yoii  have  a  right  to  expect, — remembering  all  the  time 
that  only  the  beginnings  of  all  these  can  be  looked  for  as  yet;  that  six- 
year-old  tiesh  is  weak;  that  even  if  we  do  know  better,  we  sometimes  slap 
grandma's  face,  or  quarrel  wath  the  next  boy, — and  perchance  feel  very 
sorry  afterw^ards,  when  our  critics  are  not  by;  still,  imder  stress  of 
temptation  we  do  whisper  sometimes,  or  even  talk  right  out  loud 
in  school.  As  to  whetlier  we  ever  get  over  that  weakness,  let  us 
ask  our  librarians  whether  the  big  folks  ever  w^hisper  in  the  library,  or 
the  ministers  how  it  is  in  church,  or  the  officers  of  our  Michigan  Teach- 
ers' Association  wiiether  our  meetings  are  absolutely  free  from  annoy- 
ance of  that  kind, — and  remember  that  perfection  in  all  these  things 
requires  years  of  training.  But  w^e  do  claim  that  the  kindergarten 
child  enters  school  in  advance  of  the  home  child  on  all  these  points,  and 
that  this  is  gained,  not  by  strict  rules  and  training,  but  by  directed  play — 
only  a  shade  less  free  than  the  random  play  of  the  nursery — but  all  tend- 
ing in  the  direction  in  which  the  American  child  is  said  to  be  especially 
lacking — that  of  respect  for  authority  and  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others.       ,  •  ^ 


DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Mrs.  John  W.  S.  Pierson,  Stanton: 

The  fiu?t8  biv)uglit  out  In  the  paper  just  read  have  been  so  well  treated  that  many 
further  remarks  on  them  would  be  superfluous.  The  only  hope,  then,  for  the  leader 
of  this  discussion,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  a  very  large  one  and  the  time 
allotted  to  each  speaker  is  so  short  as  to  prevent  one  person's  saying  it  all. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  when  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  department  do  not  work 
In  harmony,  and  the  time  has  come  for  a  clearer  understanding  and  a  more  earnest 
effort.  The  worst  enemies  of  the  kindergarten  movement  are  some  of  Its  followers. 
(The  ones  alluded  to  are,  of  course,  not  present  today.)  Young  women  who  think 
the  teaching  of  the  smallest  children  an  easy,  picturesque,  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment, enter  into  this  work  poorly,  or  not  at  all  qualified,  and  make  such  blunders 
as  antagonize  both  parents  and  educators.  Be  careful  how  you  generalize  from  a 
limited  experience  of  klndergartners. 

"What  may  the  primary  teacher  expect  of  the  child?"  She  may  expect  to  find  him 
possessed  of  a  fund  of  general  information  to  which  she  can  appeal  with  assurance. 
Children  who  come  directly  from  the  home  have  irregular  acquirements — frag- 
mentary knowledge;  and  one-half  of  the  class  know  absolutely  nothing  of  that 
which  is  already  familiar  to  the  other  half.  In  -a  kindergarten  these  differences  are 
largely  obliterated  and  the  primary  teacher  knows  where  to  begin  and  w^at  to  do. 
If  science  is  the  basis  of  unification.  Mother  Nature  has  already  whispered  some  of 
her  secrets  to  them;  and  they  can  "start  even"  to  find  out  the  others. 

The  primary  teacher  may  expect  self-reliance  without  conceit.  The  training  of 
well-given  dictation  lessons  shows  in  this,  that  the  pupils  will  be  far  more  apt  to 
listen  attentively  and  remember  when  directions  are  given  concerning  the  next 
le^=son  or  any  other  matter  of  school  room  iinpoi'taDci'.  They  are  better  fitted  for 
independent  work  and  less  apt  to  call  for  assistance.  They  are  also  less  liable  to 
become  discouraged  when  they  fail  after  faithful  endeavor,  for  every  kindergarten 
lad  or  lassie  knows  that  those  who  try  and  try  again  are  sure  to  succeed  in  time. 

She  may  expect  more  cleanliness  of  person  and  belongings,  more  thrifty  use  of 
tablets,  pencils,  and  chalk,  and  more  politeness  toward  teacher  and  fellow-pupils. 
These  are  things  which  are  never  taught  to  the  little  ones  of  some  neglected  homes; 
and  it  is  only  the  constant,  patient,  and  pleasant  reminders  of  the  kindergarten 
director,  and  the  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  created  in  her  domain,  that  brings 
Improvement. 

The  child  from  a  good  kindergarten  is  certain  to  be  both  responsive  and  teach- 
able. He  will  be  sure  to  seek  for  causes  as  well  as  to  ask  questions  concerning  them; 
and  his  experience  in  practical  analysis  and  synthesis,  as  exemplified  in  gift-work» 
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enables  him  to  detect  more  readily  the  relations  of  parts  to  the  whole.  He  has 
had  yaluable  training  in  concentration,  and  has  learned  well  the  lesson  of  "doing 
his  own  work  first  and  then  looking  around  the  room."  And  if,  as  soon  as  the  first 
task  is  done,  another  is  given  so  that  he  has  no  minutes  of  idleness,  what  is 
that  but  an  instance  of  what  he  learned  in  the  kindergarten, — "The  reward  of  one 
duty  is  the  power  to  fulfill  another."  He  did  not  learn  it  in  those  words,  yet  he 
grew  to  believe  the  principle.  Power!  Power!  It  is  that  for  which  he  works.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  all  the  lessons  that  seem  so  queer  when  he  first  enters  the  primary 
room.  So  far,  he  has  "played  himself  into  power;*'  but  Miss  Mary,  the  wise  director 
whom  he  left  last  June,  told  him  all  about  the  real  school  and  how  he  should  work 
there,  with  his  kind  teacher's  help,  to  make  himself  a  bright,  intelligent  man — a 
man  who  would  be  wise  enough  and  strong  enough  and  good  enough  to  make  the 
world  better  for  his  living  in  it.  One  must  not  expect  too  sustained  aspirations  of 
six-year-olds,  but  it  is  something  to  teach  them  to  think  beyond  the  present  hour 
and  put  new  spirit  into  the  work  of  today. 

The  primary  teacher  may  expect  remarkable  freedom  from  eye-service  and  sneak- 
iness  among  the  children  who  come  from  a  well-regulated  kindergarten.  They  have 
there,  and  probably  for  the  first  time  in  the  lives  of  many  of  them,  been  treated  as 
rational  little  men  and  women.,  quite  capable  of  beconiiuK  self -governing,  but  neeil 
Ing  some  help  for  a  time  from  their  elders.  The  idea  is  always  given  that  any  child 
whot  is  normal  wishes  to  do  the  right  thing.  Righteousness  is  a  matter  of  many 
decisions,  countless  small  sacrifices,  and  valiant  battles  against  temptation.  Who 
shall  say  that  a  friend's  ball  is  a  smaller  temptation  at  five  than  a  bank's  thousands 
at  forty?  The  director  is  there  to  help  him.  Nobody  can  make  him  really  good 
unless  he  chooses  to  be  so;  but  when  he  does  not  know  what  is  right,  she  can  help 
him  decide,  and  when  his  will  is  wavering,  as  all  human  wills  do  waver,  she  can 
strengthen  it  by  her  faith  in  him.  This  adds  to  the  friendliness  between  director 
and  pupil,  and  plaees  the  two  in  the  position  of  partners  in  the  sometimes  difllcult, 
but  always  blessed  work  of  character-building.  Public  sentiment  is  united.  The 
child  who  does  wrong  does  not  become  a  subject  of  engrossing  interest  to  his  com- 
panions— half  admired  for  his  daring  naughtiness,  even  while  he  does  penauce;  but 
the  director  says,  "We  will  not  pay  any  attention  to  Jack  until  he  thinks  he  can 
come  back  to  the  table  and  do  as  he  ought."  And  Jack  is  utterly  ignored  until  he 
has  fought  down  the  demon  within  and  returns  a  radiant  conqueror.  Then  there  Is 
general  Joy — not  always  expressed  in  words,  but  very  evident.  To  be  willing  to 
fttay  naughty  is  disgraceful;  but  the  fact  of  having  yielded  to  a  sudden  temptation 
is  made  worse,  not  better,  by  concealment,  for  by  concealment  the  little  wrong-doer 
raises  a  barrier  between  himself  and  his  fellows,  and  deprives  himself  of  their  sym- 
pathetic help  in  overcoming  evil.  Genuineness  has  been  emphasized.  To  he,  and 
not  Just  to  seciti  good  is  the  aim. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  requires  time  for  certain  children,  who  in  their  homes 
have  been  well  scolded  and  well  whipped,  but  never  inspired,  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  period  of  reconstruction 
is  a  trying  one  for  the  director;  yet  that  is  her  business,  and  the  constant  appeals 
to  individual  reason  and  responsibility  are  sure  to  accomplish  the  desired  results. 
As  one  five-year-old  was  heard  to  say, — "When  my  teacher  says,  *I  wish  my  little 
boys  and  girls  would  be  gooder,'  it  makes  us  so  ashamed."  The  director  is  a  supple- 
mentary conscience  to  the  child,  and  her  slightest  sign  of  displeasure  has  a  reform- 
atory influence.  The  primary  teacher  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  kindergarten, 
children  susceptible  to  gentle  influences,  trained  to  self-government,  at  least  con- 
sciously trying  to  acquire  self-control,  and  realizing  that,  when  the  teacher  enforces 
rules  or  demands  better  behavior,  she  is  working  with  and  not  against  them. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  of  enforcing  obedience.  There  is  a  tradition 
among  some  kindergartners  that  the  word  "must"  is  never  to  be  spoken  to  their 
children.  There  are  also,  it  is  said,  primary  teachers  who  find  that  these  same 
pupils,  when  promoted,  do  not  know  liow  to  obey  in  the  schoolroom.  Where  is  the 
trouble?  Certainly  in  the  kindergarten;  and  possibly,  also,  in  some  cases,  there  is 
a  primary  teacher  who  has  not  kept  in  touch  with  the  grade  below. 

The  kindergarten  is  valuable  principally  as  a  school  of  ethics.  Body  and  mind 
are  carefully  provided  for,  but  no  true  disciple  of  Froebel  ever  forgets  that  they  are 
only  servants  of  the  higher  life.  There  are  laws  in  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
realms.  To  teach  respect  for  law  is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  kinder- 
garten. In  the  home  the  child  was  the  only  one  of  his  age,  and  there  doubtless 
seemed  to  him  great  inequality  of  rights.  His  parents  seemed  autocratic  and,  unless 
he  saw  them  bow  daily  in  prayer  to  the  Father  of  All,  he  probably  never  realized 
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that  they  owed  allegiance  anywhere.  HU  older  brother  was  allowed  more  inde- 
pendence  than  he;  and  yet,  when  he  attempted  in  turn  to  lord  It  over  the  baby,  he 
was  requested  to  "give  the  ball  to  baby,  dear,  because  she  is  the  younger."  How 
can  a  child  be  made  to  believe  in  justice  under  such  circumstances?  When  he  enters 
a  kindergarten,  he  is  for  the  first  Ume  a  citizen  of  a  republic  where  all  are  equals 
and  where  he  has  exactly  the  same  rights  as  others,  combined  with  the  sweet  priv- 
ilege of  waiving  these  rights  in  favor  of  unfortunates.  There  he  can  be  shown  the 
good  effects  of  law,  which  we  know  Is  "beneficence  acting  by  order;"  can  be  taught 
how,  in  addition  to  the  laws  which  God  spoke  to  Moses,  there  are  many  others 
which  wise  men  have  written  out  for  us,  after  seeing  what  things  God  rewards  with 
happiness  and  what  bring  His  displeasure.  These  laws  are  our  friends,  they  protect 
our  rights,  and  everybody  must  obey  them,— even  the  men  who  wrote  them  out. 
Everybody  has  to  obey  the  laws  or  be  punished — everybody,  everybody!  And  the 
punishment  is  the  only  possible  protection  to  the  other  people.  It  is  to  make  the 
wrong-doers  think  and  do  better  and  also  to  make  others  safe.  To  disobey  a  law 
is  not  only  uncomfortable  and  foolish,  but  absolutely  wrong.  When  a  child  first 
grasps  the  thought,  of  universal  responsibility  to  higher  authority,  it  quite  revolu- 
tionizes his  ideas;  and  the  obedience  which  had  been  irksome  to  him,  becomes  more 
a  matter  of  course  and  a  pleasure. 

These  things  the  primary  teacher  has  a  right  to  expect:  cheerful  obedience  to 
those  in  authority,  respect  for  the  opinions  and  preferences  of  superiors,  and  an 
intelligent  recognition  of  the  value  of  laws  and  rules.  She  may  expect  the  kinder- 
garten child  to  want  to  do  right,  first  of  all,  because  it  is  right,  not  because  he  loves 
his  teacher,  nor  because  it  is  expedient  to  be  good. 

Professor  Swing  once  eaid,  "There  are  always  great  minds  so  infiammable  that 
one  touch  of  learning  ignites  them  forever,  but  most  of  us  are  green  wood  and  have 
to  be  set  on  fire  with  a  big  shovelful  of  coals."  It  is  the  business  of  the  kinder- 
gartner  to  clear  away  the  ashes  of  bad  home  training  and  to  furnish  the  coals.  We 
are  to  start  the  fires,  and  the  primary  teachers  have  a  right  to  expect  the  greenest 
wood  well  alight  and  ready  to  furnish  a  cheerful  blaze. 

Miss  Jennie  Tibbittb,  Lansing: 

I  wish  to  say,  as  an  Introduction  to  my  remarks,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
children  educated  in  the  kindergarten  who  come  into  the  public  schools,  do  take 
up  the  work  far  better,  control  themselves  more  easily,  and  are  kinder  to  one 
another  than  those  who  come  directly  from  the  home  training,— all  things  being 
equal. 

"When  ye  shall  behold  the  face  of  the  Master,  then  ye  shall  become  like  unto 
him."  That  principle  may  be  applied  in  a  practical  way.  When  we  as  primary 
teachers  shall  come  in  touch  with  the  sweet  kindergarten  spirit;  when  the  board 
of  education  and  parents  as  well  as  teachers,  desire  and  feel  the  need  of  a 
public  school  kindergarten,  we  shall  become  like  It,  oui*  present  system  will  be 
modified  by  its  all-powerful  Influence,  and  the  heretofore  feeling  of  opposition 
which  has  existed  l>etween  the  two  will  be  brought  into  one  of  unity. 

What  are  needed  as  a  part  of  our  school  system,  are  well  organized,  well 
equipped  kindergartens  where  the  material  becomes  a  medium  through  which 
the  three-fold  nature  of  the  child  Is  unfolded,  instead  of  injudiciously  selected 
material  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilled  teacher,  when  it  is  used  simply  as  busy 
work,  instead  of  a  means  to  on  end. 

A  public  school  kindergarten  would  not  be  hftmi>ered,  as  the  primary  depart- 
ments are,  with  a  prescribed  course  to  l)e  covered  in  a  limited  time;  nothing  would 
be  hurried,  but  the  child  allowed  to  grow  naturally,  the  senses  trained  to  observe 
more  closely  and  correctly,  coming,  as  it  would,  into  a  close  contact  with  nature 
and  concrete  material,  not  the  abstract.  Through  this  it  would  gire  the  child 
an  Individual  power  over  himself,  and  in  the  handling  of  his  material  he  would 
gain  a  control  in  the  use  of  his  hands;  he  would  gain  a  power  of  adaptability, 
which  opens  the  way  for  the  exercise  of  Judgment.  We  slK>uld  have  children 
entering  the  primary  department,  who  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  work  out 
their  own  individual  ideas  and  a  desire  toward  moral  self  direction.  The  very 
fibres  of  their  being  would  pulsate  to  that  which  is  highest,  noblest,  and  purest; 
coming  in  touch  with  nature  herself,  they  breathe  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  truth. 
They  will  also  have  learned  how  to  learn,  and  have  less  to  unlearn. 

TcmptAtlons  are  akin  to  idleness  and  selfishness;  in  place  of  these,  if  the  child  can 
have  the  Ivinderpnrtcn  training,  we  shall  have  solved  a  part  of  the  study  of  children. 
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Following  this  training,  as  a  natnral  growth  of  the  already  partially  developed 
creative  powers,  the  prlmaiT  teacher  might  look  for  better  results  In  the  one  year 
which  would  be  allowed  to  her,  were  the  kindergarten  to  become  a  part  of  the 
poblic  school  system.  There  would  be  but  little  discipline,  as  they  already  have 
been  taught  self  control.  They  would  more  easily  adapt  themselves  to  their 
new  surroundings,  as  the  school  room  will  have  become  more  of  a  home.  If  we 
may  measure  our  expectations  by  the  environments,  surely  we  are  justified  in 
claiming  a  generous  measure  from  the  kindergarten  trained  child. 

Living  in  an  atmosphere  of  harmony,  where  the  laws  which  are  the  spirit  of 
love,  the  unfolding  of  the  individual,  the  development  of  the  senses,  the  working 
for  the  good  of  all,  a  visible  expression  of  their  creative  powers  and  the  turning  of 
their  activity  into  good  account,  not  suppressing  it,  as  the  kindergarten  is  a 
sloyd  training  in  miniature, — we  may  expect  from  children  who  have  received  this 
training,  the  elements  of  a  formative  education;  not  those  who  have  simply 
learned  and  are  then  ready  to  be  chained  to  books,  but  observers,  thinkers.  John 
Bosedow,  as  early  as  1771,  gave  utterance  to  the  same  sentiment,  when  he  said, 
"It  ought  to  be  acknowledged  as  proper  to  the  idea  of  education  that  children 
should  be  occupied  with  good  and  useful  work,— nature,  not  books  alone."  We 
might  look  for  a  higher  respect  for  honest  labor,  were  children  from  the  ages  of 
5  to  7  trained  in  a  public  school  kindergarten,  where  each  child  is  busy  with 
hands  ns  well  as  brain,  and  where  ho  also  receives  bis  first  lesson  in  true  citizen- 
ship,— that  of  equal  rights  to  all.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  in  the  words  of  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin,  in  her  Children's  KighU,—**The  nature  of  an  educational  system 
is  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  it  began." 

* 

SuPT.  D.  MacKei7Zie,  Muskegon: 

There  is  very  little  that  I  wish  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  by  those  preceding 
me.  What  I  wish  to  do  most  of  all  is  to  corroborate  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
superintendent  what  has  been  stated  by  these  kindergartners.  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  interested  in  the  kindergarten  work  for  five  or  six  years,  and  the 
ebpecial  good  fortune  of  being  connected  with  a  school  in  which  the  kindergarten 
has  been  an  organic  part  for  fifteen  years.  I  hear  veiy  few  criticisms  in  regard 
to  what  the  child  has  learned  in  the  kindergarten  and  what  the  child  is  capable  of 
doing.  Those  that  I  have  heard  are  such  criticisms  as  these,— **The  child  is  too 
fond  of  play;  the  child  is  too  fond  of  being  amused."  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  wrong 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  primary  teacher.  To  me  FroebeVs  greatest  glory  is  that 
he  is  responsible  for  this  so-called  **play."  Educators  always  have  criticised 
Froebel  because  "he  has  ignored  the  antithesis  between  work  and  play."  And  yet 
it  seems  to  me  he  must  have  understood  this  most  accurately  or  he  never  could 
have  invented  the  kindergarten.  The  child  before  he  goes  to  school  has  only 
play  as  a  means  of  education;  and  it  is  this  thought  that  Froebel  seized  upon 
and  elaborated  in  his  system  of  gifts  and  occupations.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible 
to  exaggerate  the  value  of  play  or  the  function  of  play  In  education.  Betore  the 
child  enters  school  this  is  the  only  mode  he  has  of  seeing  himself  and  the  world 
of  which  he  is  a  part.  He  impersonates  in  his  games  and  in  his  gifts  and  in  his 
occupations, his  ideas  and  the  attainments  of  humanity;  and  by  the  impersonation  of 
these  ideas  and  attainments,  he  appreciates,  he  understands,  and  in  this  way  he 
grows.  .There  is  no  mode  of  revealing  one's  soul  to  one's  soul  as  perfectly  as  play. 
And  so  i  say  this  is  Froebers  greatest  glory,  that  he  has  made  this  transition  from 
play  to  work. 

Now  I  have  not  found  that  the  kindergarten  child  dislikes  work.  I  have  found 
but  two  or  three  children  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  kindergarten,  who  would  not 
prefer  to  go  to  kindergarten  rather  than  to  stay  at  home;  and  it  is  simply  because 
the  child  in  the  kindergarten  plays  and  works  at  the  same  time.  To  his  mind  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  fundamental  difference  between  his  work  and  play.  He 
works  and  plays  for  the  same  purpose,— the  comprehension  of  the  world  around 
him.  But  there  is  a  fundamental  difl^erence  between  the  work  of  the  primary 
school  and  the  work  of  the  kindergarten.  In  the  kindergarten  he  discovers  every- 
thing for  himself,  whereas  in  the  primary  school  almost  everything  Is  presented 
to  him.  The  tasks  which  he  has  to  do  are  set  l)efore  him;  they  are  not  his  owtt 
invention;  they  are  not  his  own  work.  I  do  not  think  It  an  exaggerated  statement 
that  he  makes  more  progress  during  his  year  in  the  kindergarten  than  he  does 
in  a  year  in  his  school  course.  There  are  some  good  kindergartners  who  have 
got  the  real  spirit  of  FroebeVs  philosophy,  and  there  are  other  rather  indifl'erent 
ones. 
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I  think  everyone  must  be  impressed  with  tlie  self  reliance  of  the  kindergarten 
child.  From  the  way  in  which  lie  works  and  plays  In  the  kindergarten  he  Is  made 
to  feel  his  own  self  reliance,  simply  l>ecause  he  comprehends  the  inner  meaning 
of  things  and  works  them  out  for  himself.  He  sees  very  clearly.  Things  are 
presented  logically,  in  sequence.  The  result  is  he  grows;  and  when  he  enters  the 
school  course,  he  is  not  only  conscious  of  his  own  power,  but  it  is  not  a  loss  of 
six  weeks,  as  has  been  stated  here,  after  he  begins  school,  but  he  begins  work  at 
once  and  he  knows  how  to  work. 

Just  why  the  child  does  not  enjoy  work  in  after  years  In  his  school  life  as  he 
does  in  the  kindergarten,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  but  I  think  it  is  simply  in  the 
line  of  what  I  have  already  said.— the  work  in  the  kindergarten  is  of  his  own 
expression  while  in  the  course  it  is  the  expression  of  some  one  else.  Why  do  not 
the  kindergartners,  knowing  tliis,  advocate  the  introduction  of  the  kindergarten, 
principles  througliout  tlie  course?  8till  it  must  be  underetood  that  Froebel's  great 
work  was  In  the  kindergarten,  was  in  making  that  transition  from  play  to  work, 
from  infancy  to  childhood.  I'rimarily  they  belong  to  the  kindergarten,  and  it  will 
probably  remain  for  some  one  in  later  years  to  make  the  transition  from  childhood 
to  youth  that  Froebel  did  from  infancy  to  childhood. 

Prof.  Julia  A.  King  of  Ypsilanti,  who  was  asked  to  present  "History 
for  the  Primary  Gitides/'  said  she  had  no  paper,  but  just  wanted  a  faee- 
to-face  talk  about  this  very  important  subject.  The  following  is  a  short 
abstract  of  her  talk: — She  stated  that  history  has  three  divisions,  the  why, 
the  how,  and  the  what.  The  first  she  would  leave  for  some  one  else  to 
discuss,  the  second  is  the  same  old  story  over  and  over;  we  begin  with 
the  simple  and  go  to  the  complex.  As  to  the  "what,"  that  is  the  impor- 
tant question  today.  History  may  be  considered  as  only  a  written-out 
story.  History  is  the  conscious  progress  of  the  human  race  through 
time;  it  is  a  story  of  action.  Miss  King  then  showed  that  the  first  thing 
to  be  cultivated  in  the  child  is  the  "historic  sense."  You  cannot  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  history  through  the  stories  given  to  children,  but 
through  the  historic  notions  derived  from  them.  Only  as  you  make  the 
environment  your  own  can  you  come  to  identify  yourself  with  personality 
and  make  all  the  race  your  owu.  The  child  is  bom  into  a  group  and  is 
being  educated  in  a  group,  and  even  in  the  kindergarten  he  begins  to 
realize  some  ideas  inherent  in  the  gix)up.  Here  he  gets  the  idea  of  reci- 
procity; and  in  the  first  primary,  wiiile  reciprocity  is  just  a&  prominent, 
he  gets  another  inherent  idea,  that  of  environment.  Farther  on  he  gets 
the  ideas  that  are  inherent  in  every  group, — of  virtue,  of  law,  of  justice. 
Make  it  a  part  of  the  cliild's  daily  tliinking  that  he  is  in  a  group,  and  then 
from  that  foundation  ground  teach  the  primitive  groups. 

Referring  to  the  value  of  studying  things.  Miss  King  said  one  can  mark 
just  exactly  where  the  human  race  was  at  any  time  by  the  study  of  its 
tools.  In  speaking  of  biography,  she  said  it  is  not  history,  because  his- 
tory is  the  progress  of  a  group.  We  study  a  man  only  when  he  is  the 
type  of  his  age.  Na]>oleon  stood  for  France;  Washington  for  America; 
and  through  John  Smith  we  get  the  thought  and  life  of  his  period.  A 
myth  is  a  good  thing  to  tt^ach  when  it  shows  a  social  gix)up,  when  it  illus- 
trates the  laws  of  cause  ami  efl'ect.  But  whatever  the  mediums  em/ployed. 
It  is  the  idea  behind  the  fact,  not  the  fact  itself,  that  must  be  sought. 
Just  so  long  as  you  teach  on  the  low  plane  that  the  fact  is  the  main 
thing,  you  are  missing  a  wonderful  educative  influence. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Supt.  E.  C.  Tiiompson,  S.ipiiiaw,  W.  S.: 

Let  me  say  a  word  before  giving  this  outline.  Thetiiought  of  the  child's  rela- 
tion to  the  world  of  nature,  to  society,  and  to  himself  has  been  brought  out  very 
clearly  in  a  former  discussion;  but  let  me  add  that  in  soul  life  there  is  no  time  or 
space,  only  this  eternal  now,  and  whatever  of  past  or  present  makes  an  Impression 
for  some  good  should  be  made  available  in  the  work  of  education.  The  term 
"environment''  should  be  comprehensive  enough,  when  used  in  connection  with 
history  and  other  studies,  to  take  in  the  accumulated  resources  of  all  time. 

I  am  sure,  teachers  of  Michigan,  we  are  all  very  happy  to  find  ourselves  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  thoughts  expressed  by  Miss  King.  I  am  sure  we  have  derived  not 
only  great  profit,  but  great  pleasure  in  listening  to  this  discussion  of  history  so  far. 
I  am  sure  we  shall  carry  into  our  work  some  of  the  inspiration,  some  of  the  facts 
and  some  of  the  philosophy.  That  the  study  of  history  should  have  a  place  in  our 
educational  system,  no  one  will  doubt.  It  is  the  book  of  the  world's  deeds;  and 
when  its  leaves  are  cut  by  the  hand  of  a  wise  and  discriminating  teacher,  much  will 
be  found  therein  to  enrich  and  ennoble  life.  To  hide  from  our  children  the  pictures 
of  heroic  deeds,  found  in  this  record,would  deprive  them  of  much  strengthening 
food,  while  the  pleasure  of  pursuing  and  capturing  historical  truth  has  been  too 
keenly  experienced  by  us  to  permit  us  to  deny  our  boys  and  girls  like  enjoyment. 
Then,  there  is  a  balance  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  great  movements,  which,  when 
rightly  contemplated,  serves  to  give  us  courage  and  calm  strength  to  meet  the 
difficulties  which  we  encounter  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  life.  If  to  us,  why  not  to  our 
children? 

Certain  things,  however,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  shaping  even  so 
good  a  thing  as  history  to  the  needs  of  our  young  people.  If  one-half  of  our  chil- 
dren leave  school  with  the  end  of  the  primary  department,  three-fifths  before  the 
close  of  the  (»th  grade,  ami  twenty-four  twenty-fifths,  or  90  per  cent,  with  the  gram- 
mar school;  if  only  four  out  of  every  hundred  enter  the  high  school  and  only  one  in 
a  hundred  goes  to  college  (as  Commissioner  Harris  tells  us  in  a  late  report) ;  more- 
over, if  twenty-five  hours  per  week  for  forty  weeks  is  the  school's  time  per  year, 
while  133  hours  per  week  for  forty  weeks,  plus  twelve  solid  weeks  for  summer  vaca- 
tion, is  the  time  of  the  home,  church,  society,  and  the  street;  if  we  have  each  year 
a  thousand  hours  to  teach  our  children,  and  the  world  and  other  things  come  about 
them  for  over  7,000  hours,  we  see  that  we  need  to  be  active  along  the  line  of  our 
primary  work.  We  can  understand,  if  this  is  true,  why  it  should  be  necessary  to 
modify  our  primary  and  grammar  school  courses  so  that  only  essentials  shall  be 
taught,— I  mean  essentials  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense  of  the  word.  Also  why 
these  should  be  so  enriched  that  they  shall  touch  and  take  deep  hold  of  the  life 
promptly.  The  burden  of  the  work  must  be  done  by  us  in  a  little  over  four  years 
with  children  from  5  to  11  years  of  age.  The  time  is  short;  the  need  is  great. 
Every  grade  should  be  so  planned  as  to  lead  the  child  to  his  best  and  give  him  the 
most  possible  of  that  which,  for  his  age  and  powers,  will  be  of  the  highest  value  in 
leading  Jiiiii  to  be  good,  and  to  be  good  for  something;  nor  in  this  should  we  forget 
that  *'thc  good  is  the  enemy  of  the  best." 

Many  valuable  and  helpful  suggestions  have  been  given  by  Miss  King,  who  has 
devoted  much  time  and  study  to  history.  I  venture,  however,  in  addition  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  adaptation  of  the  subject  to  grade  work;  and  with  this  in  view  I 
present  in  eonnection  the  following  "Outline  of  Studies  in  History." 

I  have  divided  the  work  of  the  first  grade  into  two  divisions,  of  Long  Ago  and  the 
Present,  making  simply  the  one  division  in  the  center— the  time  of  Christ.  Under 
Long  Ago  (and  this  is  simply  a  suggestion,  let  me  say),  I  would  place  the  biography 
of  Solomon,  taught  in  its  relation  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived;  Nimrod,  and 
Interesting  facts  and  stories  of  the  primitive  child.  Under  the  Central  Period  I 
would  place  the  Babe  in  the  Manger  for  the  Christmas  study.  The  most  stupendous 
fact  in  all  history  is  the  fact  of  Christ,  and  the  most  beautiful  history,  which 
illuminates  and  enlightens  all  other  history,  is  the  life  of  Christ.  Under  the  Pres- 
ent I  would  have  some  American  stories, — the  story  of  Columbus  and  his  three 
ships,  story  of  the  Mayfiower,  stories  for  Thanksgiving  time,  stories  of  Hiawatha 
and  the  Indian  legends. 
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With  the  same  divisions  in  the  second  year,  I  would  have  some  stories  of  the  Baby 
World,  the  Pyramids  of  Eygpt,  Moses,  Joseph,  Egypt,  and  the  Sphinx.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  suggestions  made  by  Miss  King  could  be  followed  out  very  nicely 
here.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  run  back  from  the  present.  In  the  story  of  Nlmrod^ 
for  Instance,  I  can  easily  see  how  one  could  go  from  the  Krupp  gun  back  through 
the  intervening  years,  telling  of  the  various  weapons  used  in  each  until  you  come 
to  the  weapons  that  Nlmrod  used.  Under  the  Central  Period  I  would  put  again  the 
Christ-child  for  the  Christmas  time,  and  under  the  Present,  American  Histdiy 
Stories,  story  of  the  First  American  Child,  the  Puritans  and  Witches,  the  Boston 
Tea  Party,  Indian  Ldfe,  Story  of  Washington,— his  prayer,  his  truthfulness,  tellinc: 
the  story  of  the  hatchet  (for  children  are  always  interested  in  that)— and  stories  of 
Lincoln. 

In  the  third  grade  I  would  make  two  more  divisions.  First,  the  Myth  Age,  telling 
stories  of  the  customs,  habits,  and  life  of  the  primitive  child;  second,  Greek  Age — 
Stories  of  Greek  Life  and  Stories  from  Herodotus  (Church);  third,  Roman  Age — 
Stories  of  Roman  Life;  fourth,  under  the  Mediaeval  Age,  Legends  of  the  Rhine; 
fifth,  under  the  Present,  I  have  added  a  little  book  recently  published,  ''Stories  of 
Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans." 

I  would  make  the  same  divisions  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  and  In  the  gram- 
mar grades.  In  the  fourth  grade,  under  the  Myth  Age,  Stories  of  Kablu,  The  Aryan 
Lad,  and  Darius,  the  Persian  Boy;  under  the  period  of  Greece,  Cleon,  the  Greek 
Boy;  under  the  period  of  Heme,  Horatius,  the  Roman  Boy.  Under  the  Mediaeval 
period,  Wulf,  the  Saxon  Boy;  Gilbert  the  Page;  Roger,  the  English  Lad.  Under  the 
Present,  Ezekiel  Fuller,  the  Puritan;  Jonathan  Dawson,  the  Yankee;  Frank  Wilson, 
the  Boy  of  *85;  Edison,  the  Michigan  Boy. 

In  the  fifth  grade,  under  the  Myth  Age,  Stories  of  The  River-Drift  Men  and  the 
Story  of  Troy  (DeGarmo);  Greece,  Stories  of  Alexander  and  the  Building  of  Athens; 
Rome,  Christ  In  the  Temple,  Stories  of  Csesar,  and  the  Building  of  Rome.  Mediaeval, 
Stories  of  Charlemagne  and  Stories  of  Chivalry.  Under  the  Present,  Stories  of 
American  Life  and  Adventure,  and  Stories  of  Napoleon.  You  will  notice  that  this 
grade  Includes  the  four  great  names  of  history — Alexander,  CsBsar,  Charlemagne, 
and  Napoleon. 

In  the  sixth  grade,  under  the  Myth  Age,  the  story  of  the  Cave  Dwellers;  under  the 
period  of  Greece,  let  the  story  of  Greece  be  again  pictured;  under  the  period  of 
Rome,  stories  of  Rome  found  In  "The  Story  of  the  Romans."  Under  the  Mediaeval 
Age,  the  Children's  Crusade  (Gray),  Joan  of  Arc,  Gunpowder,  and  Printing.  Under 
the  Present,  stories  of  Reigning  Sovereigns  and  American  History  Stories. 

In  the  seventh  grade,  under  the  Myth  Age,  Childhood  of  the  World  (Clodd);  Stories 
of  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Xerxes;  under  the  Period  of  Greece,  a  short  history  of  Greece 
(make  your  own  selection  of  that);  also  under  the  Period  of  Rome,  a  short  history 
of  Rome.  Under  the  Mediaeval  Period  I  have  suggested  a  short  history  of  Germany. 
Under  the  Present,  the  Story  of  Liberty  (Coffin),  leading  up  to  stories  of  American 
History. 

In  the  eighth  grade,  under  the  Myth  Age,  I  would  put  Chaldea  (Story  of  Nations); 
under  Greece,  The  Battles  of  Marathon,  Syracuse,  and  Arbela;  under  Rome,  The 
Battlb  of  Metaurus,  The  Victory  of  Armenlus,  The  Battle  of  Chalons.  Under  the 
Mediaeval  Age,  The  Battle  of  Tours,  Hastings,  Orleans,  Spanish  Armada,  Blenheim, 
and  Pultoa.  Under  the  Present,  the  Battles  of  Saratoga,  Valmy,  Waterloo,  and 
Appomattox,  United  States  History. 

You  will  notice  that  I  have  confined  myself  strictly  to  political  and  blographifcal 
history,  and  have  not  entered  the  realm  of  the  history  of  literature,  music,  painting, 
or  sculpture— a  field  well  worth  consideration  as  worthy  to  form  a  part  of  our 
courses  of  study.  You  Will  notice  that  I  have  made  the  work  very  simple,  realizing 
that  there  are  other  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  grades  as  well  as  history.  You  will 
notice,  also,  that  each  year's  work  covers  in  an  elementary  way  the  whole  field  of 
history.  That  the  range  of  topic  and  time  extends  from  Long  Ago  to  the  Present. 
You  will  notice,  too,  that  within  this  larger  circle  of  the  world's  history  are  smaller 
circles  increasing  in  ever  widening  spirals  from  the  first  grade  to  the  eighth.  So, 
while  the  whole  subject  expands  by  the  filling  in  process,  the  history  of  each  period 
and  nation,  beginning  in  its  primitive  age,  becomes  more  and  more  complete  as  Us 
circle  enlarges,  until  it  unifies  Itself  with  the  whole.  By  this  plan  the  picture  of  the 
world's  history,  at  first  vague  and  indistinct,  becomes,  when  retouched  and  illumin- 
ated by  the  artist  teacher,  clearer  and  clearer  as  the  days  go  by;  and  no  matter 
when  the  child  leaves  school,  some  historical  information  and  inspiration  will  have 
been  gained.  I  believe  it  Is  possible  to  begin  history  with  the  child  by  telling  a  few 
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stories,  for  instance  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  stories  that  shall  be  complete  in  them* 
selves,  stories  that  the  child  will  now  understand  perfectly  perhaps,  even  from  a 
literary  standpoint.  In  the  next  grade  we  may  add  one  or  two  other  stories;  in  the 
third  grade  one  or  two  more;  in  the  fourth  grade  a  vague,  undefined  picture  of  the 
whole  field;  in  the  fifth  grade  we  may  make  this  a  little  clearer,  also  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh;  and  then  in  the  eighth  grade  he  will  see  It  in  all  its  beauty,  and  all  its 
relations  and  he  will  understand  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  for  him  from  the 
first  grade  up.  He  will  learn  to  throw  human  life  out  upon  the  world  of  events, 
and  draw  this  world  into  the  stream  of  his  own  thought  He  will  see  himself 
reflected  in  the  mirror  of  the  nations.  He  will  reflect,  when  the  time  comes,  and  be 
benefited  thereby.  Age  will  call  to  age,  and  the  echo  of  onward  moving  principles 
will  be  heard  along  the  line. 

I  need  only  to  add  that  this  work  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  geography  and 
literature.  Thus  historical  events  are  given  a  local  habitation  and  clothed  in  gar- 
ments of  imagery  and  beauty. 

Miss  Mabtha  Sherwood,  Saginaw: 

I  would  like  to  ask  Miss  King  one  question.  I  am  quite  positive  that  the  majority 
of  the  primary  teachers  feel  as  I  feel,  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  go  home  and  work 
for  ourselves;  that  what  we  need  most  of  all  Is  knowledge  ourselves,— systematic, 
classified  knowledge  on  which  to  work;  and^that  the  time  is  past  for  careless,  hap- 
hazard following  of  some  idea  that  some  one  has  expressed  in  some  meeting,  going 
home  to  use  a  little  scrap  of  that  and  a  little  that  we  have  learned  from  some  other 
meeting,  perhaps.  It  is  time  now  for  us  to  gather  all  these  into  shape.  We  need  to 
have  our  knowledge  of  the  child  clas^fled  and  systematized  ready  for  work.  Some 
of  the  points  made  in  Miss  King's  paper  were  a  little  indistinct  to  me;  I  doubt  not 
because  I  had  not  thought  along  that  line.  The  thing  that  troubles  me  most,  Miss 
King,  is  what  you  mean  by  "historical  notions.*'  Is  it  not  what  we  mean  in  teach- 
ing  geography  by  "geographical  notions?"  And  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect?  I 
could  not  see  just  how  we  are  to  give  the  child  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect 
When  you  say  we  should  have  a  notion  of  group  life,  is  it  not  a  sort  of  historical 
concept,  from  the  family  life  out  into  the  world,  teaching  the  same  as  we  do  our 
geographical  notkms? 

Miss  King: 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  answer  that  question.    That  is  just  exactly  what  I 

mean.  You  cannot  successfully  teach  history  by  teaching  a  little  story  of  this  and 

a  little  story  of  something  else.  You  must  go  before  the  child  and  put  into  the  child's 

mind  an  historical  conception,— the  notion  of  cause  and  effect   Take,  for  Instance, 

the  family— the  child's  family.  You  are  teaching  nature  study,  too,  at  the  same  time. 

Perhaps  you  are  talking  about  sheep,  perhaps  you  are  talking  about  something  else. 

In  connection  with  that— whatever  natural  object  you  have  before  you— you  let  the 

child  understand  how  the  use  of  this  thing,— the  use  of  wool  for  clothii^,  for 

instance,  has  affected  his  life  in  the  family.  You  understand  how  you  can  show  the 

child  from  that  how  it  has  distributed  human  life  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Man  is  independent;  he  can  go  where  it  Is  cold,  when  he  could  not  have  gone  there 

before.  Then  about  cotton,— the  Invention  of  the  cotton-gin.  You  can  show  how  this 

great  invention  has  affected  human  Ufe,  has  given  larger  experience  to  mankind, 

has  distributed  people  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  has  made  pleasure  for  some  and 

possibly  hardship  for  others.    All  of  these  things  work  together  and  go  much 

together  and  show  how  one  thing  as  a  cause  has  led  on  to  another  thing  that  has 

resulted  from  it  So  I  come  very  naturally  to  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect  I  think 

in  tracing  the  development  of  these  things  I  shall  very  naturally  reach  the  idea.  Of 

course  I  understand  that  this  is  child  study.  You  refer  to  space,  and  shortly  you 

will  have  to  refer  to  time;  and  the  child  must  get  his  Idea  of  chronology  before  he 

can  get  his  idea  of  history.  History  is  not  a  few  facts  about  history.  It  is  the  story 

of  action,  of  society.  It  is  the  conscious  progress  of  the  whole  of  the  human  race. 

I  do  not  mean  simply  an  aggregate  of  individuals.  "Go  home  and  study."   How  I 

love  to  hear  you  say  that!  I  have  been  studying  this  thing  for  fifteen  years,  and 

I  am  only  just  ready  to  stand  up  and  talk  to  you  teachers  about  how  you  ought 

to  teach  history.  You  must  know;  you  must  find  out  You  cannot  take  my  word  for 

it  I  should  only  reiterate,  again  and  again,  that  history  Is  the  conscious  progress  of 

the  whole  that  we  call  humanity.   Study  Longstreet;  study  Ben  Brush;  study  Von 

Humboldt;  study  Hegel.  Look  out  for  Hegel!  You  won't  believe  them  all  anywhere 
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near.  I  hope  you  won't  I  I  am  talking  about  history  in  the  first  three  grades,  per- 
haps the  fourth,  too.  When  we  get  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  grade,  I  am  going  to 
worlv;  I  am  ready  to  begin.  I  am  going  to  study  the  on-sweep  of  the  great  whole 
that  we  call  society. 

Miss  Sitekwood: 

Although  you  would  not  advise  promiscuous  story  telling,  yet  these  historical 
notions  are  to  be  given  by  stories? 

Miss  King: 

Oh,  yes,  keep  your  historical  stories;  but  you  must  select  these  stories,  such  as 
will  tell  what  you  want  them  to  tell.  History  to  me  is  just  like  this:  A  great 
Brahmin  had  a  son  who  was  a  "heady"  young  man.  He  called  the  young  man  to  him 
one  day  as  he  sat  under  the  shade  of  the  great  banyan  tree.  He  picked  up  a  seed 
of  tlio  tree  and  handed  it  to  his  son  and  ho  said,  "What  seost  thou,  my  son?"  And 
tlie  son  said,  "Nothing."  The  father  said,  "Open  the  seed.  What  seest  thou?"  And 
the  .son  answered,  "Nothing."  The  father  said,  "Where  thou  seest  nothing,  there 
lloth  a  mighty  banyan  tree."  Where  you  see  nothing  today  perhaps  there  lies  a 
mighty  banyan  tree.  These  stories  mean  wonderful  things  if  you  only  use  them 
rightly.  I  want  them  to  bring  out  this  historical  notion  that  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes 
calls  the  "historic  sense." 

Mr.  Caldwell: 

It  soenis  to  me  that  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  and  time  as  taught  in  history, 
xiro  rather  a  development  of  those  ideas;  that  the  child  before  he  ever  comes  tx)  any 
formal  work  in  history  has  ideas  of  cause  and  effect,  and  that  those  ideas  are  not 
perhaps  historical  ideas;  that  all  through  the  course  these  ideas  are  being  developed 
and  made  more  philosophical,  and  yet  there  are  other  ideas  that  must  be  manifest  aa 
well  as  those.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  object  of  history  is  to  give  the  child  a 
Icnow ledge  of  history-  Literature  is  to  give  the  child  a  knowledge  of  literature.  A 
good  l;no^^  ledge  of  mythology  would  aid  the  child  in  his  appreciation  of  literature. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  teaching  history— the  fundamental  ideas  of  history— the  best 
Idnd  of  material  to  use  is  the  material  that  will  be  of  most  benefit  to  the  child  later. 
There  sJiould  be  manifest  also  the  acquisition  of  facts  for  the  child.  I  should  like  to 
ask  Miss  King  if  she  would  not  consider  it  important  in  the  selection  of  stories  to 
take  those  which  would  be  of  the  most  benefit  to  the  child  in  his  after  study  of  his- 
tory. 

Miss  King: 

Is  not  that  just  what  we  are  doing  in  our  study  of  constitutional  history,  Mr. 
•Caldwell?  (Mr.  Caldwell  is  in  my  class  in  constitutional  history.)  We  are  doing 
that.  We  never  allow  ourselves  to  get  away  from  that  in  the  study  of  history.  W^ill 
I  take  the  stories  that  will  do  him  some  good?  Yes.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  quite 
know  what  a  historical  fact  is,  myself.  It  has  come  out  of  so  long  ago.  How  do  you 
know  how  a  man  acted  forty  centuries  ago?  The  action  which  is  the  thing  you 
must  investigate — the  action  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  It.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  have  got  hold  of  the  tail  end  of  an  idea  or  not.  I  know  it  is  a  very  inscrutable 
world,  ies,  I  shall  select  the  facts  that  are  going  to  be  of  most  service  to  the  child, 
but  you  will  never  find  yourself  in  the  same  place  that  those  old  people  were  in. 
You  will  gather  your  ideas  out  of  history.  You  will  gather  a  knowledge  of  human 
life  that  will  reinforce  your  own.  Vo  not  for  a  moment  suppose  there  is  anything 
in  history  that  is  practical.  The  Greeks  were  Greeks  once;  they  never  will  be  again. 
Troy  was  Troy  once;  she  never  will  be  again.  The  neftrest  we  come  to  it  today  is 
the  small  boy;  and  he  is  not  there,  he  only  imagines  himself  there.  Yes,  get  the  best 
facts  you  oan.  Get  the  facts  that  will  furnish  just  the  best  scholastic  basis  you  can. 
"But  my  aim  in  the  first  four  years  is  education,  not  facts.  1  am  talking  only  about 
the  first  four  years.  I  quit  with  the  fourth, 

Mr.  Caldwell: 

I  did  not  mean  to  emphasize  the  bringing  out  of  the  facts  which  would  be  of  use 
to  the  child  in  his  life;  but  simply  that  it  would  be  of  use  to  him  in  literary  work, 
l)ecau8e  it  is  so  frequently  referred  to.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  another  reason  also 
for  teaching  mythological  research,  in  that  the  child  will  be  more  interested.  He 
-can  appreciate  mythological  stories;  they  are  like  fairy  stories.    It  seems  to  me  he 
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'Can  be  led  to  take  an  Interest  In  mythological  stories  more  than  in  the  real  facts  of 
history.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  hard  for  the  child  in  the  first  three  years,  at  least, 
to  get  more  than  a  very  vague  idea  of  Greece  from  the  work  that  he  would  get.  But 
I  know  of  an  instance  in  the  fourth  grade  where  children  have  gotten  a  good  idea 
of  tho  life  of  the  Greeks  simply  from  these  stories  of  mythology.  They  have  gotten 
an  idea  of  the  life  of  that  people  which  we  would  hardly  expect  from  older  students, 
and  mythology  was  what  did  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  history  of  Greece  Is  so 
interwoven  with  mythology  that  the  teaching  of  these  myths  would  be  of  great 
help  to  the  child  in  his  after  study  of  literature. 

Miss  King: 

1  want  to  say  just  one  word.  I*ut  that  all  over  onto  literature.  Let  literature  have 
that,  and  I  will  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  discussion,  the  following  officers  were  elected 
by  acclamation:  President,  Miss  Jennie  Tibbitts  of  Lansing;  secretary, 
Miss  Martha  Sherwood  of  Saginaw  (re-elected). 

Meeting  adjourned. 


COMMISSIONER'S  SECTION. 

PROGRAM. 

TUESDAY   P.  M. 

President's  Address,  Comnir.  W.  H.  Maybee,  Jackson. 
Roun't  Table  Conference— "Transferring  of  Certiftcates,  Third  and  Second  Grades,*' 

Commr.  W.  H.  French,  Hillsdale. 

Reading  Circle  Board  of  Directors,  Comnir.  C.  E.  Palmerlee,  Lapeer. 

Needed  Legislation,  C/ommr.  W.  W.  Wedemeyer,  Ann  Arbor. 

Paper,    "Influence    of    the    Course    of    Study    on    District    Schools,"    Examiner 

R.  B.  Pickett,  Jackson. 

Discussion,  Commr.  M.  W.  Wimer,  Branch  County. 

Discussion,  Commr.  R.  M.  Winston,  Clinton  County. 

Paper,    "Classifying    and    Grading    Country    Schools,"    Commr.    T.    J.    Reavey, 

Tuscola  County. 
Discussion,  Commr.  C.  E.  Cone,  Cass  County. 
Discussion,  Commr.  Flora  M.  Marvin,  Crawford  County. 
Paper,  "Examinations  in  the  District  Schools,"  Commr.  E.  P.  Clark,  Berrien  County. 

.  Discussion,  Commr.  Flora  Beadle,  Barry  County. 
Discussion,  Commr.  John  Evert,  St.  Joseph  County. 
Paper,  "Commissioner's  Work— Out  of  School  and  In,"  Commr.   F.  C.  Stlllson, 

Newaygo  County. 

Discussion,  Commr.  Melinda  L.  Mills,  Midland  County. 

Discussion,  Commr.  T.  Dale  Cooke,  Wayne  County. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

• 

This  section  opened  with   a   full    attendance,    commissioners    being 
present  from  the  following  counties:    Allegan,  Barry,  Benzie,  Berrien, 
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Branch,  Calhoun,  Cass,  Clare,  Clinton,  Eaton,  Genesee,  Gogebic,  Hills- 
dale, Huron,  Ingham,  Ionia,  Isabella,  Jackson,  Kalamazoo,  Kent,  Lapeer, 
Lenawee,  Macomb,  Midland,  Montcalm,  Newaygo,  Oakland,  Oceana,  Oge- 
maw, Osceola,  Otsego,  Ottawa,  Sanilac,  Tuscola,  Van  Buren,  Washte- 
naw, Wayne.  A  goodly  sprinkling  of  county  examiners  was  also  found 
among  those  most  interested  in  this  session. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
W.  H.  MAYBDB,  JACKSON  GO. 

My  FelUnc  Commisswners  and  Examiners:  In  what  I  shall  say  to  you 
upon  this  occasion  1  shall  not  "speak  in  numbers,"  for  the  numbers  did 
not  come;  yet  I  suppose  it  becomes  my  duty  to  address  this  body  of  oom- 
mi<ssioners  and  examiners,  as  has  been  the  practice  of  my  worthy  prede- 
cessors, upon  something  that  is  ''near  and  dear"  to  the  pedagogical 
turfmen  here  gathered. 

Just  upon  what  phase  of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  I  should 
attempt  to  address  you  is  indeed  a  perplexing  question;  for  I  And  that 
in  the  archives  of  this  association  there  is  valuable  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  'Mhere  is  nothing  really  new  under  the  sun,"  and  that  reforms 
in  education,  fads  and  foibles,  legislation,  correlation,  concentration, 
child  study,  Herbartianism,  Hegeleanism,  teachers,  courses  of  study, 
township  unit  systems,  school  libraries,  conservatism,  mossbackism, 
exi)edients,  devices,  and  what-not  serve  as  bric-a-brac  in  which  the 
aggregate  opinions  boiled  down,  or  at  least  somewhat  reduced,  of  Mich- 
igan educators  of  the  past  and  present  have  been  served  up  to  the  pil- 
grims who  annually  gather  here  in  this  temple  of  legislation.  Truly, 
indeed,  I  have  wondered  what  I  must  do  to  be  saved  from  plagiarism, 
since  nearly  all  other  isms  have  had  the  torches  of  the  intellig^icies  of 
the  past  and  present  to  shine  upon  them  before  these  assemblies.  In  vain 
have  I  sought  for  the  thing  that  threatens  the  awful,  the  sudden,  and 
the  terrible  downfall  of  this  American  people.  In  vain  have  I  read  the 
book  of  Malachi  to  determine  what  is  best  to  be  done.  In  vain  have  I 
opened  my  mouth  for  utterance  of  my  unspeakable  thoughts  on  what  has 
not  been  done.  How  then  shall  "I  possess  your  grace"  of  what  I  pur- 
pose? It  is  meet  indeed  that  we  should  gather  at  this  shrine  in  anni- 
versary s^nd  commemoration  of  the  woes,  at  least,  that  befall  us  in  our 
educational  march  toward  something  or  somewhere;  for  in  solemn  con- 
clave we  surely  can  find  balm  in  telling  each  other's  woes,  each  otiber^s 
diflSculties,  each  other's  conquests,  each  other's  joys;  and  this  indeed,  my 
friends,  is  partly  the  business  of  this  gathering. 

Yet  I  apprehend  you  will  not  forgive  me,  if  I  do  not  become  more 
t»erious  and  speak  of  some  of  the  things  needful  for  our  discussion  and 
consideration  in  our  working  out  the  salvation  and  the  improvement  of 
the  common  schools.  Restless  and  weary  as  we  often  are  of  the  seemingly 
never  changing  conditions  of  these.schools,  I  believe  this  annual  mile- 
stone finds  them,  at  least  in  most  respects,  awakened  and  improved 
beyond  former  years.    I  remember,  too,  that  in  the  presence  of  this  body 
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oup  esteemed  associate  from  Genesee  delivered  an  address  one  year  ago 
in  which  he  contrasted  the  conditions  of  our  schools,  the  aims,  purposes, 
reports  and  ideals  of  the  sohool  men  of  twenty-five  years  ago  with  those 
of  the  present  day.  Strikmg  as  was  the  similarity  in  all  these  particu- 
lars, our  optimist*  friend  found  consolation  and  hope  in  that  our  cause 
is  "more  strongly  entrenched,"  and  the  work  of  education  surrounded 
hy  a  better  atmosphere  which  contains  more  abundantly  the  spirit  of 
progress  and  the  advantages  of  past  experiences/' 

If  we  recall  that  scarcely  more  'than  a  half  century  has  elapsed  since 
the  public  school  emerged  from  a  condition  of  doubtful  existence  to  that 
of  its  present  condition,  we  surely  may  find  hope  and  consolation,  from 
whatever  point  of  view  we  study  the  progress  of  educational  principles. 
Never  was  there  an  age  of  greater  interest  in  educational  matters  than 
that  of  the  present.  Reforms  are  about  us  on  every  hand  seeking  recog- 
nition. Public  opinion  in  various  quarters  is  as  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
needs  and  demands  of  education  as  ever  before,  and  public  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  public  school,  in  the  aggregate,  have  increased  in  a  far 
greater  ratio  than  has  the  wealth  of  the  country,  while  private  schools, 
sectarian  institutions,  and  homes  for  the  improvement  of  the  unfortunate 
classes  of  our  land  have  been  provided  for  with  greater  munificence  than 
has  been  known  by  any  former  age  or  people.  Surely  but  a  mere  glance 
at  the  history  of  education  in  this  country  warrants  us  in  saying 
that  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  founders  of  our  educational 
system  have  in  a  large  measure  been  fulfilled.  In  a  large  measure, 
indeed,  may  we  not  conclude  that  the  industrial  progress  and  the  invent- 
ive age  of  which  we  boast,  is  largely  the  product  of  a  more  general  and 
effectual  education  in  consequence  of  the  public  school?  Measured  by 
these  results,  our  schools  have  indeed  proven  their  right  to  public  con- 
fidence, patronage,  and  support.  They  are  indeed  the  bulwarks  of 
a  free  people  in  whose  hands  the  sovereignty  of  our  national  existence 
is  placed. 

But  while  much  more  might  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  American 
common  school,  it  does  not  become  us  as  progressive  educators  to  rest 
contented  in  the  belief  that  there  is  not  much  more  which  the  common 
school  must  accomplish,  even  with  a  less  ratio  of  expense.  -  As  an 
instrumentality  for  the  preservation  of  American  institutions  and  our 
own  form  of  government,  the  school  and  its  system  must  so  adapt  itself 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  American  i)eople  as  to  give  us  citizens  who  are 
capable  of  solving  the  complex  problems  involving  the  welfare  of  the 
State  and  society.  As  our  population  increases,  the  complexity  of  self 
government  also  increases,  and  especially  as  this  population  is  so  largely 
made  up  of  an  heterogeneous  mass  of  foreign  people.  If,  therefore, 
the  business  of  the  common  school  is  to  train  for  American  citizenship, 
it  becomes  needful  that  we  who  have  them  in  charge  should  so  admin- 
ister the  system  as  to  insure  the  respect  of  those  whose  taxes  support 
them  as  well  as  of  those  who  teach  within  them.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  wise  for  this  body  of  examining  boards  to  agree  upon 
such  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  our  customs  and  practices 
as  will  insure  a  more  general  and  uniform  understanding  upon  the  part 
of  teachers  and  applicants  at  examination  and  elsewhere.  So  long,  for 
instance,  as  one  board  in  a  certain  county  will  transfer  a  second  or 
third  grade  certificate  from  another  county  to  its  own,  while  certain 
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other  boards  believe  that  such  a  proceeding  is  illegal,  there  necessarily 
arises  in  the  minds  of  teachers  who  seek  such  favors,  or  opportunities, 
the  belief  that  the  administration  of  the  system  depends  upon  the 
caprice  or  whims  of  the  respective  boards.  I  believe  that  such  a  proceed- 
ing should  be  understood  as  illegal  or  else  legal.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  credit  given  for  reading  circle  work.  Tlie  schedule  or  order  of  topics 
as  given  at  examinations  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  State,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  lists  of  questions  being  sent  from  one 
county  to  another  in  time  for  applicants  in  that  county  to  determine 
the  character  of  the  questions  and  the  making  of  preparation  upon  them. 
These  are  some  of  the  things,  at  least,  that  I  believe  should  be  agreed 
upon  to  the  advantage  not  only  of  the  teachers  themselves,  but  also  as 
essential  to  uniformity,  correct  understanding,  and  the  integrity  of 
examinations. 

As  to  the  duties  that  lie  before  us,  my  fellow  commissioners,  surely 
there  are  none  more  important  than  the  consideration  of  some  of  the 
things  to  which  your  attention  has  been  called  in  years  gone  by  at 
these  gatherings.  The  most  able  address  of  .ex-Commissioner  Androa 
of  Barry  county  before  this  body  two  years  ago,  contained  some  of  the 
most  valuable  hints,  in  my  judgment,  that  have  ever  been  presented  to 
this  body.  Were  they  not  already  familiar  to  you,  I  should  feel  like 
quoting  from  him  very  largely.  The  burden  of  his  theme  was  "the  need 
of  better  facilities  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  for  our 
common  sc*hools."  This  was  his  text.  Shall  it  not  be  our  text  as  well, 
until  at  least  our  hox>es  and  our  efforts  in  these  respects  become  more 
generally  realized?  Have  we  who  have  the  shaping  of  public  sentiment, 
to  a  large  degree,  in  our  respective  counties,  pressed  these  needs  home 
to  our  constituencies?  Are  we  conscious  of  a  demand  from  the  public 
for  a  better  teaching  force?  "Good  teachers,"  said  Dr.  Philbrick,  "and 
what  next?  There  is  no  next."  This  aphorism,  like  so  many  othere,  is 
so  true;  and  yet  how  impracticable  it  is  to  so  many  of  our  rural  schools. 
Public  sentiment  in  too  many  localities  still  sleeps  in  a  seemingly  ever- 
lasting sleep  of  indifference  to  the  real  factor  involved  in  a  good  school. 
That  this  is  true  is  emphasized  in  the  recent  census  report  issued  by 
Secretary  of  State  Gardner  in  regard  to  the  illiteracy  of  our  own  State 
population.  That  report  shows  that  of  the  native  born  illiterates  in  the 
State  as  a  whole,  twenty-one  out  of  1,000  persons  above  ten  years  of  age 
are  unable  to  read  or  write,  while  in  the  cities  there  are  but  fourteen  to 
the  1,000.  On  this  basis,  the  showing  against  the  State  as  compared 
with  the  cities  is  just  50  per  cent.  But  if  we  set  the  cities  against  the 
remainder  of  the  State,  or  the  rural  districts,  the  ratio  is  fourteen  city 
to  twenty-four  country  illiterates  to  1,000,  or  more  than  70  per  cent 
against  the  country.  If,  therefore,  the  country  level  of  intelligence,  as 
measured  by  the  reading  and  writing  test,  could  be  brought  up  to  the 
city  level,  the  number  of  native-born  citizens  ten  years  old  or  more, 
unable  to  read  or  write,  would  be  reduced  about  8,000  in  number.  This 
comparison  is  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  prevailing  public  opin- 
ion and  yet,  if  that  report  be  true,  such  is  the  case.  May  we  not  there- 
fore attribute  this  to  the  inferiority  of  the  country  schools?  It  is  true 
the  country  schools  are  not  so  accessible  to  pupils  as  are  the  city  schools, 
nor  are  they  in  session  so  many  months  in  the  year,  and  in  several 
respects  they  are  not  so  good  as  a  class.    For  example,  the  attendance  is 
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not  so  regular.  Truant  laws,  if  they  apply  at  all,  are  not  enforced. 
Accordingly,  one  of  the  first  requisites  to  improving  them  is  the  intro- 
daction  of  a  policy  of  reasonable  consolidation,  thereby  reducing  the 
number  of  schools,  the  number  of  teachers,  and  the  expense,  and  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  «ize  of  the  schools  and  so  making  it  possible  to 
improve  their  quality. 

Again,  my  fellow  educators,  how  shall  we  bring  about  a  more  perma- 
nent teaching  force  for  the  rural  school?  Have  we  not  been  painfully 
impressed  at  observing  the  almost  universal  tendency  to  entering  the 
teachers'  ranks  merely  for  *^pin  money''  or  as  a  temporary  makeshift? 
Why  is  this  and  what  is  the  i-emedy?  Is  it  possible  that  the  occupation 
of  teaching,  if  indeed  it  may  be  so  called,  is  less  stable  in  this  respect 
than  any  other  occupation?  How  shall  this  be  brought  home  to  the 
minds  of  legislators  in  such  a  way  as  to  dignify  the  business  of  teaching 
to  that  of  the  profession  of  teaching  by  enacting  salutory  laws?  Why  is 
it  that  the  judicial  system  of  our  land  is  protectt^  against  the  storms 
of  indignant  public  opinion,  and  thus  made  stable  and  far  more  per- 
manent and  beneficial,  while  the  school  system,  of  equal  importance, 
seems  to  be  as  changeable  as  popular  whims  and  fancy  can  make  it?  Is 
the  theory  of  local  self  government  capable  of  working  out  speedily  and 
successfully  the  object  of  the  public  school?  Are  not  our  rural  schools 
ornamented  too  largely  by  weather  vanes  indoors?  Are  not  our  teachers 
too  largely  the  puppets  of  loc4\l  prejudices  which  drive  them  to  all  sorts 
of  qnestionable  expedients  in  the  management  of  the  schools?  I  sub- 
mit that  the  artist's  work  is  one  requiring  time,  patience,  and  effort* 
and  thnt  those  habits  and  practices,  either  good  or  bad,  which  we  all 
posses?  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  schools  we  attended,  are  the 
products  of  a  slow  growth.  Good  things,  great  things,  great  ideas,  come 
slowly  and  travel  noiselessly  for  a  time,  as  the  gods  whose  feet  were  shod 
with  wool.  The  one  great  thing  tliiat  should  be  acquired  in  school,  is 
habit;  habit  of  right  thinking,  h^bit  of  doing,  habit  of  industry,  of  taste, 
of  acting  wisely  and  well.  Childish  things  should  gradually  be  put  away 
and  the  habiliments  of  noble,  well-developed  manhood  and  womanhood 
should  be  gradually  taken  on  in  their  place.  Since  it  is  true  that  the 
school  is  as  the  teacher,  is  it  true  that  the  school  is  as  the  teachers? 
I  pluralize  teacher  in  the  latter  inquiry,  since  the  average  school  has 
so  many  diiferent  teachers  within  comparatively  short  jKniods  of  time; 
hence  the  inquiry,'how  is  it  possible  for  the  school  to  acquire  habits  of 
constancy  and  of  value  under  the  leadership  of  so  many  different 
teachers?  Since  the  teacher,  if  rightly  so-called,  is  the  greatest  text- 
book of  anv  school  room,  is  not  the  life  of  the  children  who  attend  these 
schools  a  rather  scrappy  life?  I  once  read  of  an  Irishman  who  alter- 
nately fed  his  hogs  for  table  use  exceedingly  well  one  day  and  starved 
them  the  next.  T'pon  being  asked  why  he  did  not  feed  them  regularly 
every  day  he  replied,  **I  want  a  strake  of  lane  and  a  strake  of  fat  in  me 
pork."  Just  so  with  the  education  of  our  rural  children.  Under  the 
operation  of  our  present  school  system,  surely  the  mental  pabulum 
derived  from  the  teacher's  personality  and  leadership  oi)erates  to  give 
the  education  of  the  child  a  "strake  of  lane  and  a  strake  of  fat."  No 
fixed  habits  of  study,  order,  and  discipline  are  afforded  them.  Too  fre- 
quently do  we  find  that  in  districts  where  it  has  been  customary  to 
employ  teachers  merely  'to  conform  to  law,  and  to  have  school  merely  to 
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draw  public  money,  that  the  good  teacher,  if  employed  for  a  term  in  such 
a  district,  is  made  the  butt  of  the  severest  criticism  and  abu«e,  when  she 
takes  decisive  steps  toward  improving  the  conditions  of  that  sdhoal. 
No  sooner-  does  she  succeed  in  beginning  to  turn  the  tide  of  public  senti- 
ment in  her  own  favor  than  the  term  draws  to  a  close  and  the  board, 
fearing  unfriendliness  from  its  neighbors,  thinks  a  "change  of  teachers 
would  be  just  as  well."  Thus  the  irregular  feeding  process  goes  on  and 
the  people,  like  the  Irishman,  are  content  with  the  product.  How  shall 
we  teach  this  Inshinan  a  lesson  of  greater  economy,  my  comrades? 
Have  you  and  I  a  duty  to  perform  in  this?  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?  Have  we  become  so  accustomed  to  the  fear  of  the  beheading 
process  as  to  cease  to  arouse  public  sentiment  and  to  force  the  necessity 
for  improvement  along  these  lines?  Surely  no  political  campaign  passes 
in  this  country  without  the  universal  demonstration  that  the  safety  and 
the  salvation  of  the  republic  lies  in  the  success  of  the  common  school. 

I  have  thought  that  the  attentioh  of  educators  who  are  entitled  to  that 
appellation  has,  in  modem  educational  discussions,  been  too  largely 
engrossed  with  the  subjects  of  higher  education  to  the  neglect  of  the 
primary  schools.  They  seem  to  think  that  in  some  way  the  blessings  of 
higher  education  are  going  to  drip  down  upon  the  secondary  and  the 
primary  schools,  and  the  rural  school  has  been  one  of  the  last  to  receive 
attention.  Thanks  to  the  executive  committee  of  this  association,  this 
class  of  the  primary  schools  is  to  receive  a  large  share  of  attention  at 
this  gathering.  Thanks  to  the  National  Association  we  are  to  have  a 
"RefK>rt  of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen,"  on  rural  school  work.  I  believe 
that  the  surest  way  to  stimulate  the  work  and  enlarge  the  attendance 
at  our  universities  and  colleges,  and  thus  afford  a  wider  diffiision  of  what 
is  called  higher  education,  is  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  feed  mills 
to  those  institutions.  Give  us  the  ideal  schools  in  our  country  districts, 
and  our  universities,  our  colleges,  and  our  normals  will  need  increased 
capa-city  to  contain  the  students  that  will  flock  to  their  halls;  our  high 
schools  and  secondary  schools  in  general  will  be  filled  to  their  utmost 
capacity;  and  the  business  of  the  American  people  will  be  as  largely 
devoted  to  acquiring  the  graces  of  refinement,  culture,  true  character, 
and  charm,  from  right  education  (as  much  or  more)  as  in  seeking  tlie 
almighty  dollar.  This  indeed  is  one  of  the  immediate  objects  that  our 
schools  should  secure.  We  may  look  about  us  and,  as  Americans,  take 
pride  and  feel  a  lofty  impulse  of  God-speed  to  the  magnificent  educational 
institutions  that  have  been  provided  for  higher  education  by  the  State, 
by  sectarianism,  by  private  corporations,  and  by  philanthropy  and 
endowment.  May  we  not  with  propriety  ask  why  our  philanthropists 
who  are  so  munificent  in  their  gifts  to  those  instituitions  for  the  education 
of  young  men  and  women,  have  not  in  some  way  discovered  that  an 
endowment  to  the  primary  schools  of  a  state  or  county  would  be  as 
powerful  foi^  good  as  to  some  higher  schools? 

Endow  Chicago  University  with  a  million  dollars  and  two  thousand 
students,  who  should  have  already  acquired  some  of  the  art  of  "getting  on 
in  the  world,"  are  enabled,  with  so  much  less  of  self-effort,  to  get  a  higher 
education.  Endow  Jackson  county  primary  schools  with  f  500,000,  besides 
its  present  means  of  revenue,  and  10,000  girls  and  boys  would  rise  up 
and  consign  that  philanthropist  to  immortality  and  a  pair  of  white 
wings.     T  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  committee  of  educators  should  be 
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appointed  to  devise  meanci  whereby  endowments  may  be  solicited  and 
used  in  primary  schools,  to  the  end  that  the  children  in  the  bectt  period 
of  their  lives  may  receive  the  best  of  instruction  and  convenience* 
therefor. 

But  I  fear  I  hold  you  too  long.  These  are  but  old  things  given  anew 
as  I  think  them.  May  we  not  consider  them  anew,  my  friends,  at  this 
gathering?  And  whatever  of  benefit  we  shall  be  able  to  gain  from 
united  action,  let  us  act  in  such  a  way  that  one  year  henoe  we  may  feel 
that  these  meetings  are  not  held  in  vain,  but  to  the  glory  and  interest 
of  the  rural  school  in  particular. 

Commr.  W.  H.  French  of  Hillsdale  county,  in  charge  of  the  Bound 
Table  Conference,  introduced  the  subject  "Transferring  of  Second  and 
Third  Grade  Certificates."  Mr.  French  strongly  opposed  the  transferring 
of  such  certificates,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  rob  the  endorsed  first 
grade  of  its  force  and  to  be  unfair  to  the  teachers  of  the  respective 
counties. 

A  general  disicussion  followed,  participated  in  by  Commrs.  Snowdon, 
Spencer,  Wagner,  Demoray,  Keeler,  Smith,  Stillson,  and  Supt.  Ham- 
mond, some  favoring  and  some  opposing  the  transferring  of  certificates, 
the  outcome  of  which  was  the  same  as  that  of  former  conferences;  viz., 
that  the  commissioner  had  no  legal  right  to  endorse  certificates  granted 
in  another  county. 

The  main  topic  on  the  program  was  Reading  Circle  Board  of 
Directors." 

CoMMB.  G.  £.  Palmbrlbb,  Lapeer  Co. : 

I  have  prepared  no  paper  for  this  aftemooii,  hardly  knowing  just  what 
was  intended  by  this  topic.  It  occurred  to  me  in  the  first  place  that  prob- 
ably a  review  of  the  reading  circle  work  was  desired,  but  I  find  that  was 
hardly  the  point  wanted.  The  Beading  Circle  exists.  Every  commis- 
sioner and  examiner  and  teacher  knows  that  there  is  a  State  Beading 
Circle  under  the  organisation  of  the  Teachers'  Association,  of  which  the 
county  commissioners  are  the  managers.  It  was  organized  some  years 
ago.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commissioner's  Association,  under  the 
present  law,  the  matter  was  discussed  informally  as  to  the  plan  of  work, 
what  had  been  done  by  the  directors,  Jind  a  resolution  passed  indorsing 
the  work  of  directors.  The  matter  dropped  there.  Perhaps  things  were 
left  undone  that  were  intended  to  be  done.  At  any  rate,  the  same  board 
exists  today  that. was  appointed  in  the  first  glace.  The  Supreme  Court 
never  sat  upon  the  board,  the  State  Association  itself  never  has  been 
inclined  to  sit  upon  the  board,  and  we  have  been  inclined  to  act. 

I  only  know  that  the  whole  matter  is  in  your  hands  and  should  be  dis- 
XKNsed  of  with  some  consideration  for  the  Beading  Circle  itself,  and  that 
is  all.  The  most  I  can  now  do  is  to  answer  any  questions  which  you  may 
feel  disi)08ed  to  ask.  The  matter  has  been  arranged,  so  far,  the  best  that 
we  could  arrange  it;  the  work  has  been  submitted  to  the  teachers  and 
pretty  generally  endorsed.  Some  counties  have  not  done  much  with  it, 
because  they  are  doing  in  other  lines;  but  many  counties  are  doing 
earnest,  active,  and  profitable  work. 

Question — Who  are  the  members  of  this  board? 

Answer — Commissioners  Smith  and  Bandall,  Mr.  Haskins,  and  myself. 
47 
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,  Qiies. — Suppose  a  vacancy  should  occur  in  the  board,  how  would  it  be 
ailed? 

Ans. — There  is  no  law  about  the  matter.  \Alien  Mr.  Culver  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  he  went  off  in  July,  and  when  we  met  next  time  we  saw 
fit  to  appoint  Mr.  Randall.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  next  year 
the  Reading  Circle  work  was  discussed,  but  no  action  was  taken. 

CoMMR.  CooKE,  Wayne  Co.: 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  menibei*s  of  this  board  were  elected  for  life, 
o»*  during  good  behavior? 
Ans. — I  do  not  know. 

CoMMu.  Cooke: 

I  think  perhaps  I  may  properly  make  a  suggestion  here.  I  tliink  there 
should  be  a  board  appointed  and  an  arrangement  made  whereby  a  certain 
part  of  the  board  is  elected  one  year  and  a  part  the  next. 

Ques. — How  are  the  expenses  of  this  board  met?  ; 

Ans. — By  the  publishers  of  the  books.  The  old  secretaries  may  remem- 
ber that  there  w^ere  two  or  three  efforts  made  to  establish  a  Reading 
Circle  with  a  membership  fee,  but  this  fee  did  not  meet  the  expenees. 
After  some  correspondence  with  other  states  we  decided  that  so  long  as 
there  were  so  many  publishers  who  were  desirous  of  getting  their  books 
in,  the  expenses  of  the  Reading  Circle  should  be  met  by  those  publishers 
whose  books  were  adopted.  We  consider  there  is  nothing  illegal  or 
improper  about  this. 

CoMMR.  Cooke: 

I  believe  this  board  has 'done  its  duty  well,  and  that  perhaps  they 
should  be  extended  a  vote  of  thanks;  but  it  does  not  seem  exactly  busi- 
ness-like that  this  board  should  continue  to  aet  year  after  year.  I  would 
move  that  we  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  board  of  directors,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  for  two  years  and  two  for  one  year. 

CoMMR.  French  : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  board  has  done  work  that  has  been  satis- 
factory, and  that,  in  order  to  go  at  this  matter  in  a  business-like  way  we 
should  have  a  constitution  and  by-laws.  I  offer,  as  a  substitute  to  the 
motion,  that  we  reappoint  the  present  board  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  the 
meantime  the  chair  appointing  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  State  T(^<icli.ers*  Reading  Circle,  to  be  reported  and  aicted 
upon  at  the  next  nu»eting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

It  was  moved  and  supported  that  the  question  be  laid  on  the  table,  and 
the  subject  of  "Needed  Legislation''  was  taken  up. 

CoMMR.  W.  W.  Wedemeyer,  Kent  Co.: 

I  have  very  little  to  say  here  upon  the  subject  of  needed  legislation.  I 
have  taken  ihe  pains,  however,  to  talk  with  a  number  of  the  commis- 
sioners, I  have  taken  the  pains  also  to  write  to  some  in  regard  to  the 
matter;  and  I  state  to  you  here  that  the  sentiment  that  I  found  prevalent 
among  the  commissioners,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  w^as  that  we 
should  continue  along  the  lines  already  laid  down  and  that  we  should  not 
attempt  much  new  legislation.     It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  many 
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reasons  for  this.  One  is  that  two  years  ago  many  steps  were  taken  in  the 
way  of  new  legislation,  and  I  believe  they  were  wise  ones.  I  believe  it 
would  be  of  very  little  benefit  to  any  of  us,  or  to  the  schools  of  the  Stale, 
before  we  have  tried  our  ne^  plan,  before  we  have  put  the  new  laws  into 
operation,  to  begin  making  new  amendments  and  changes. 

When  the  matter  of  institute  moneys  and  their  control  first  came  up, 
I  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  perluips  a  change  might  be  made  in 
that  regard.  Undoubtedly  some  who  are  here  today  will  mention  that 
matter, — in  fact  it  is  about  the  only  matter  of  importance  that  has  been 
mentioned  to  me  by  the  commissioners.  There  are  some  who  have  this 
opinion  in  mind, — that  the  money  that  is  now  devoted  to  the  institutes 
in  the  various  counties  should  be  left  to  the  control  of  the  various  com- 
missioners, instead  of  being  under  the  control  of  the  State  Department. 
I  simply  give  you  my  opinion  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  you  may  take 
it  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  think  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  be  compelled — ho  matter  what  his 
individual  opinion  might  be — ^^to  appoint  the  best  men  in  the  State  for 
institute  work.  I  must  say  that  I  have  had  very  little  trouble  in  this 
respect,  and  I  think  this  is  true  of  most  commissioners.  There  has  been 
very  little  trouble  in  regard  to  this  matter.  We  have  been  consulted  con- 
cerning the  appointment  of  institute  workers  in  our  county,  there  has 
been  no  friction,  and  the  results  have  been  satisfactory.  I  want  to  bring 
this  matter  before  the  Association,  however,  because  there  are  some  who 
differ  with  me.  Some  of  the  commissioners  who  have  different  opinions 
will  undoubtedly  express  them.  The  question  is,  whether  we  shall  leave 
the  institute  law  as  it  is,  having  the  State  Department  control  it, — eon- 
snlting  with  commissioners,  of  course, — or  whether  the  institute  fund 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  commissioners. 

In  talking  with  the  State  Superintendent  I  see  that  it  his  opinion  that 
perhaps  some  little  change  should  be  made  in  the  truant  law.  There  are 
some  little  points  concerning  it  which  should  be  changed,  but  I  am  sure 
the  department  will  be  much  more  able  to  give  the  legislature  informa- 
tion than  I  am. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Wedemeyer  touched  upon  the  much  discussed  ques- 
tion, transferral  of  certificates,  giving  some  of  his  own  experiences  in 
regard  thereto,  after  which  he  concluded  his  paper  with  the  following 
remarks : 

As  I  go  about  the  schools  of  my  home  county,  I  can  see  the  advance- 
ment that  has  been  made,  not  under  my  jurisdiction,  but  the  advance- 
ment that  has  been  made  since  the  country  schools  have  been  graded  and 
placed  upon  a  different  plan.  I  sometimes  wish  I  myself  could  have  the 
chance  to  go  through  the  district  schools  again.  I  think  the  change  has 
been  tremendous,  something  that  pleases  every  one  of  us.  We  have  now 
come  to  the  point  in  the  country  schools  where  we  must  have  the  right 
kind  of  support,  where  we  must  have  the  right  kind  of  interest,  or 
instead  of  advancing  w^e  shall  go  back.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  out-going 
superintendent  has  shown  a  special  interest  in  the  country  schools,  and  I 
am  very  sure  that  the  incoming  superintendent  will  do  the  same.  I  am 
sure  that  his  experience  ai^  commissioner  and  as  teacher  and  as  scholar  in 
the  country  schools  has  made  him  acquainted  with  work  in  this  line;  and 
you  will  excuse  me  if  I  say  that  certainly  his  most  important  work  will 
be  to  take  care  of  the  rural  schools.    I  sometimes  think  that  nine-tenths 
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of  the  children  in  the  country  will  never  receive  any  other  education  than 
that  received  in  the  district  school.  The  point,  then,  that  I  want  to  make 
is  that,  whatever  our  legislation  may  be,  it  shall  all  look  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  country  schools.  Theiv  may  be  some  prejudice,  some  oppo- 
sition; but  I  am  sure  that  the  present  superintendent  and  the  present 
corps  of  commissioners  will  see  to  it  that,  at  the  coming  meeting  of  the 
legislature  when  questions  come  up  concerning  the  rural  schools,  we 
shall  do  the  very  best  we  can  with  the  members  of  the  legislature  from 
our  respective  localities,  to  further  the  interests  of  our  schools. 

I  do  want  to  say  in  closing  just  this:  It  seems  to  me  that  with  all  our 
advanced  schools  we  hardly  prepare  teachers  for  the  district  schools.  As 
soon  as  they  finish  the  Normal  or  the  University,  they  enter  into  village 
or  city  school  work.  I  would  be  very  happy  indeed  to  see  a  course  laid 
out  for  the  district  school  teachers;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  if 
1  say  that,  in  the  new  normal  school  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  there  is  a  plan  now 
on  foot  to  lay  out  a  course  of  study  intended  primarily  for  teachers  of  the 
distiict  schools;  and  since  Prof.  McKinney,  who  is  the  head  of  that  insti- 
tution, is  here,  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  the  plan, 
if  you  desire  to  hav(»  him  do  so. 

Mr.  Wedemeyer's  remarks  on  the  transferral  of  certificates  gave  a 
second  impulse  to  the  ball  of  discussion  that  had  bounded  about  so  wildly 
during  the  consideration  of  the  first  topic,  and  it  was  again  set  to  rolling 
to  the  almost  utter  exclusion  of  the  subject  under  immediate  considera- 
tion, though  occasionally  some  one  would  make  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  bring  the  discussion  back  to  "Needed  Legislation." 

In  response  to  a  call  for  an  explanation  of  the  course  of  study  for  dis- 
trict schools  now  in  operation  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  the  following  remarks 
were  made: 

Prin.  Chas.  McKenny,  Mt.  Pleasant: 

I  am  happy  to  stand  here  and  speak  concerning  the  plan  which  was 
briefly  suggested  by  Mr.  Wedemeyer.  We  were  all  very  much  interested 
in  the  papers  and  discussions  this  morning.  Very  many  suggestions  were 
throvni  out  for  the  betterment  of  our  rural  schools,  but  the  principal  need 
fieems  to  be  the  need  of  better  teachers.  I  believe  that  whatever  appli- 
ances are  put  into  the  schools  will  be  useless,  unless  we  have  live  teach- 
-ers  to  use  them.  If  you  and  I  had  the  choice  of  a  well  furnished  school 
liouse  and  poor  teadiers,  or  a  poorly  furnished  school  house  and  good 
teachers,  we  would  choose  the  latter. 

The  last  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shows  that 
a  little  less  than  14  per  cent  of  the  more  than  sixteen  thousand  applicants 
for  certificates  reported  in  1895  by  commissioners,  received  normal  school 
instruction, — and  this  may  have  been,  six  months,  three  months,  or  ten 
weeks.  The  same  report  shows  that  out  of  the  11,914  legally  qualified 
teachers  reported  by  commissioners,  only  448  are  graduates  of  the  State 
Normal  School.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  is  a  sad  need  of  profes- 
sional training.  It  is  evident  that  the  territory  of  Michigan  is  too  large 
to  be  covered  by  one  normal  school.  The  preparation  required  to  win  a 
certificate  from  our  State  Normal  School  is  too  extensive  to  warrant  a 
teacher  to  take  that  course,  as  he  is  looking  forward  to  district  school 
teaching.    A  teacher  who  is  looking  forward  to  work  in  district  schools 
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at  from  twenty  to  tWrty  dollars  per  month,  cannot  afford  to  be  to  the 
expense  of  securing  a  normal  school  diploma. 

The  question,  then,  which  confronts  us,  is  this:  Is  there  a  possibility 
of  putting  into  our  normal  schools  or  into  the  Central  Michigan  Normal 
School,  a  course  which  shall  attract  the  young  men  and  women  who 
expect  to  teach  for  some  time  in  the  district  schools? 

You  will  recall  that  the  bill  which  established  the  Central  Michigan 
Normal  Bchool,  stated  that  it  should  be  '^a  normal  school  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  training  of  persons  for  teaching  in  the  rural  district  schools." 
The  very  purpose  for  which  it  was  brought  into  being  was  to  train  teach- 
ers for  the  district  schools.  For  one  I  am  fully  in  symxmthy  with  that 
aim.  I  think  I  have  some  little  knowledge  of  what  the  district  schools 
are.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  your  efforts  to  build  up  in  Michigan  a  better 
condition  of  district  schools,  and  the  plan  which  I  have  in  mind  is  this: — 
To  offer  at  the  Central  Normal  a  ex)urse  which  students  who  are  able  to 
obtain  a  third  grade  certificate  can  finish  in  one  year.  This  year's  work 
is  to  be  devoted  to  thorough  preparation  in*  the  common  branches  and  to 
methods  of  instruction.  Those  who  complete  the  course  shall  receive  a 
certificate  valid  for  three  years  throughout  the  State,  but  qualifying  the 
holders  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools  only.  I  am  sanguine  that  such  a 
course  will  attract  many  to  the  Normal  School,  and  be  one  step  toward 
the  solution  of  the  district  school  problem. 

Some  more  remarks  upon  the  certificate  question  (added  to  the  great 
expenditure  of  time  already  made  upon  a  question  of  doing  something 
which  is  entirely  beyond  the  commissioner's  authority)  at  length  led  to 
the  following  resolution  by  Commr.  O'Leary  of  Van  Buren  county: 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  people  here  assembled,  are  fully  prepared  to 
listen  to  the  next  paper  on  the  program. 

However,  one  zealous  commissioner  hereupon  bethought  himself  of  the 
bad  sanitary  condition  in  which  many  of  the  country  school  houses  are 
found,  and  interpolated  an  energetic  plea  for  some  action  in  this  direc- 
tion; but  though  some  legislation  along  this  line  is  surely  needed,  for 
lack  of  time  no  attention  could  be  given  it,  nor  to  the  defects  of  the 
truancy  law,  which  some  one  had  njentioned,  and^the  next  paper  was 
announced. 
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THE    INFLUENCE    OF    THE    GRADED    COURSE    OF    STUDY    ON     THE 

DISTRICT    SCHOOLS. 

» 

R.  B.  PICKETT,   SCHOOL  EXAMINER,  JACKSON  COUNTY. 

Nothing  has  occurred  in  the  educational  history  of  our  State  that  has 
had  as  salutary  an  influence  as  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet  known  as 
the  State  Manual  and  Ck>urse  of  Study.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  what 
the  educational  thought  of  today  is  able  to  produce,  it  is  hardly  worthy 
of  remark;  yet  it  is  so  conspicuous,  owing  to  the  absence  of  anything 
else  of  the  kind,  that  what  has  been  accomplished  through  its  influence 
seems  almost  like  a  revolution.  It  is  the  first  attempt  to  unify  the  aim 
and  scope  of  the  district  schools.  Previous  to  this  there  was  no  common 
standard  or  guide,  except  such  as  custom  provided. 

Of  course  there  have  been  degrees  of  faithfulness  with  which  its  plan 
has  been  carried  out.  In  some  counties  the  commissioners  have  drubbed 
the  teachers  until  the  schools  are  as  well  graded  as  they  can  be  main- 
tained under  their  present  organization.  Some  teachers  have  been  better 
able  to  comprehend  what  was  intended  than  others.  In  most  districts 
the  people  understood  the  purpose  and  gave  a  tacit  acquiescence.  Occa- 
sionally the  district  fatliers  would  plant  their  feet  upon  it  and  attempt 
to  grind  it  into  the  dust.  But  in  spite  of  opi)osition  or  torpid  indifference, 
it  has  become  permanently  established;  and  it  is  imperative,  if  we  would 
hold  the  ground  already  gained,  that  it  must  be  follor5\'ed  by  something 
better.  There  is  no  other  crevice  in  the  shell  of  prejudice  and  indifference 
whicli  surrounds  the  district  school  into  which  the  wedge  of  organization 
can  bo  so  effectively  driven  as  into  that  opened  by  the  idea  of  grading 
the  work.  Wherever  the  idea  originated,  it  is  spreading  rapidly.  Many 
other  states  have  issued  pjimphlets  similar  in  character.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Supt.  Hammond  1  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
those  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Town,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin;  and  yet  none  of 
these  show  that  they  have  advanced  beyond  the  exi>erimental  stage. 
Frequc^nt  apologies  iire  made  for  the  lack  of  time  or  means  to  give  the 
work  the  preparation  it  should  'deserve.  The  greatest  hindrance  to 
advancement  along  educational  lines,  is  the  lack  of  a  disposition  to  study 
out  thoroughly  all  the  details  of  the  problems  presented.  Should  Mich- 
igan s(H»  fit  to  undertitke  the  preparation  of  such  a  manual  as  is  needed, 
it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  other  states  would  follow  with 
manuals  as  near  like  ours  as  ours  is  like  that  of  Illinois. 

The  ice  is  so  well  broken  th.at  some  liberal  steps  could  well  be  taken 
in  advance.  First,  the  work  should  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible. 
•Expense  and  hard  work  should  not  be  taken  into  account.  If  the  State 
cannot  afford  the  means,  levy  an  assessment  on  the  schools.  The  bind- 
ing should  Ih»  made  as  handsome  as  though  it  were  to  be  placed  on  the 
parlor  tables.  Some  fine  cuts  of  photographs  of  our  prominent  educators 
and  views  of  our  State  educational  institutions  should  be  scattered 
through  it.  Plenty  of  illustrations  should  l>e  used,  especially  in  lower 
grade  work. 

The  general  plan  of  arrang(»nient  should  \w  ke]>t  as  near  that  at 
present  a*s  possible;  but  the  subj(M*t  matter  had  Ix^ter  be  entirely  rewrit- 
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ten.  It  should  be  assumed  that  every  child  who  enters  school  at  Ave 
will  complete  the  course  at  the  University.  We  know  that  not  one  of 
five  hundred  will;  but  every  step  of  the  course  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  baccalaureate  sermon  should  be  carefully  mapi>ed  out  and  placed 
in  the  form  of  a  diagram  in  the  front  of  the  book. 

The  first  twelve  years,  instead  of  the  first  eight,  should  be  amplified  and 
constitute  the  body  of  the  work.  This  seems  imperative,  as  pupils  on 
leaving  a  district  school  and  entering  a  high  school,  or  vice  versa,  could 
be  able  to  find  their  location  in  the  course  of  studv  without  anv 
trouble  whatever.  A  stopping  place  can  be  arranged  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  grade  for  those  wishing  to  receive  diplomas  for 
admission  to  the  village  or  city  high  schools.  It  would  be  a  grand  good 
thing  for  the  cause  of  education,  if  the  eighth  grade  diploma  were  uni- 
formly recognized  by  high  scfhools  throughout  the  State. 

In  certain  localities  there  is  no  high  school  within  convenient  distance. 
It  is  essential  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  that  every  child  should 
I'eceive  as  much  education  as  his  capacity  and  opportunity  will  permit. 
If  the  work  is  outlined  for  a  twelve  years'  course,  plenty  of  young  people 
will  be  found  even  in  district  schools  who  can  complete  it,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  contended  with.  This  would  also  tend  to  correct  the 
impression  which  some  boards  have  formed  that  it  was  not  intended 
for  (♦istriot  schools  to  teach  studies  bevond  the  eighth  vear. 

Granted  that  the  object  of  the  schools  is  the  best  education  possible 
for  the  benefit  of  the  individuals  and  the  good  they  may  confer  on  the 
community,  then  should  every  child  l>e  given  the  best  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  those  powers  and  faculties  which  make  up  the  moral 
intellectual,  and  physical  being.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  early 
training  of  tlie  farmer's  child  in  the  district  school  should  be  any  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  merchant's  in  the  city.  One  is  as  susceptible  to 
rational  methods  as  the  other.  This  principle  has  l>eon  reiterated  again 
and  again.  But,  in  spite  of  all,  it  is  evident  that  every  manual  published 
lias  been  abridged,  presumably  to  keep  within  the  reach  of  the  district 
schools.  In  determining  what  methods  and  materials  to  recommend 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  studies,  all  distinction  as  to  the  kinds  of 
schools  should  be  disi*egarded.  If  the  steps  in  the  ladder  are  only  prop- 
erly adjusted,  young  America  can  be  trusted  to  do  the  climbing.  The 
aim  sliouM  be  to  be  governed  only  by  psychic  and  physical  laws. 
Whatever  has  been  demonstrated  to  have  the  highest  educational  value 
should  be  used.  The  work  in  some  schools  is  exceedingly  crude,  and 
many  of  those  who  have  charge  of  the  schools  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity'for  education,  training,  and  culture,  that  could  be  wished;  but 
the  capacity  for  development  of  teachers  and  pu])ils  in  the  district 
schools  is  as  great  as  any,  if  they  could  only  be  kept  at  it.  Nothing  is. 
lacking  but  the  means,  op})ortunity,  and  push.  The  currents  of  higher 
educational  thought  do  not  i)ermeate  all  parts  of  our  educational  system, 
and  this  why  the  manual  which  is  to  contain  the  designs  for  the 
foundation  of  the  system  should  have  as  pure  and  high  ideas  as  tlie 
best  thoughts  and  the  best  talents  can  give.  It  would  be  a  great  injustice 
to  feel  that  a  work  having  merit  enough  to  make  it  an  object  for  graded 
schools  to  an'ange  their  curriculums  by  it,  won  hi  be  so  far  above  the 
comprehension  of  district  school  teachers  as  to  render  it  useless. 
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There  is  no  question  but  that  those  to  whom  the  revision  ot  our  State 
manuai  srball  be  entrusted  will  be  perfectly  eomi)etent  to  prepare  one 
that  shall  meet  every  demand;  but  it  would  be  well  if  aa  many  of  our 
prominent  educators  as  possible  could  be  induced  to  assist  in  the  work. 
The  value  of  their  assistance  would  be  very  great.  But,  better  than  all, 
their  sympathy  and  support  would  greatly  enhance  its  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  enlighten  this  audience  on  the 
evils  of  inaccurate  and  carelessly  filled  teachers'  reports.  There  is  no 
department  of  educational  work  which  does  not  need  constant  watching 
and  adjustment.  You  are  all  doubtless  familiar  with  the  arrangemeat 
of  Welsh's  Classification  Register.  Two  folios  are  given  for  each  term's 
report.  On  the  first  page  are  the  pupils'  names  with  columns  for  their 
standings.  This  is  simple,  graphic,  and  ^hows  at  a  glance  what  is 
intended.  Jn  order  to  decipher  the  next  page  one  must  resort  to  higher 
mathematics.  The  object  seems  to  be  to  record  the  pupils  in  each  class,, 
the  names  of  the  text  books,  the  pages  canvassed  during  the  term,  and 
suggestions  for  future  work.  The  Dejxartment  of  Public  Instruction 
she  uld  be  compelled  to  rearrange  this  page  or  decipher  all  that  has 
been  recorded.  The  record  of  each  pupil's  progress  is  strung  along 
through  the  pages  of  one  or  more  of  these  records,  in  various  stages  of 
preservation.  Let  us  hope  that  the  knowledge  the  pupil  has  acquired 
during  the  process  is  more  definite  and  accurate  tham  the  records  show. 
If,  on  completing  the  course  of  study,  each  pupil  were  required  to  deci- 
pher and  make  a  correct  copy  of  his  own  work  from  such  a  conglom- 
erate system  of  record-keeping,  he  ought  to  be  entitled  to  a  diploma 
conferring  a  degree  without  final  examination. 

There  should  be  another  record  book  provided  and  arranged  in  ledger 
form^  in  which  eaeh  pupil  shall  receive  a  page  on  entering  school  on 
which  a  schedule  of  the  duties  of  the  course,  with  proper  blanks  for 
the  term  and  final  standings,  shall  be  properly  arranged.  This  would 
show  at  a  glance  just  where  each  pupil  stood  in  the  course,  and  the 
quality'  of  work  he  had  done.  There  has  come  to  be  a  considerable 
shifting  element  in  our  schools.  Blanks  should  be  provided  and,  when  a 
child  removes  from  one  school  to  another,  a  copy  of  the  studies  oom- 
pleted  and  their  standings  should  be  furnished  him,  signed  by  the 
teacher  and  countersigned  by  the  director;  and  these  should  be  copied 
into  the  ledger  of  the  school  he  has  entered. 

I  will  dispose  of  the  title  of  this  paper  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
T'le  influence  of  the  graded  course  of  study  on  the  district  schools  has 
been  good.  In  the  absence  of  anything  else  it  is  the  best  work  ever 
done  in  that  line.  Our  district  schools  did  much  good  work  before  the 
State  Manual  was  issued;  they  have  done  much  good  work  since. 
Whether  any  effort  is  made  to  adjust  some  of  the  defects  of  the  course 
and  its  plan  or  not,  they  will  continue  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the 
future.  The  schools  are  progressing;  but  it  is  necessary  to  sight  across 
at  least  two  decades  to  perceive  that  they  are.  Until  edu>cational  affairs 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  officers  capable  of  comprehending  educational 
processes,  the  pace  of  progi^ess  must  necessarily  be  slow. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Commr.  Wimer,  Branch  Co.: 

The  present  standing  of  our  rural  schools,  as  compared  with  the  standing  some 
years  since,  is  in  striking  contrast.  If  we  have  progressed,  there  is  a  cause;  if  we 
are  standing  still,  or  suffering  negative  progress,  there  is  still  a  cause.  The  truth  of 
the  statement  that  whatever  serves  its  best  purpose  is  best,  should  have  nowhere 
a  deeper  and  timer  meaning  than  in  the  means  employed  to  serve  the  best  purpose 
in  rural  schools.  This  does  not  refer,  however,  to  the  daily  means,  but  rather  to  the 
yearly,  which  has  for  its  abject  better  citizens  with  better  qualifications. 

In  the  past  not  a  few  persons  have  agreed  on  the  mission  of  the  rural  school  and 
the  end  to  be  attained;  but,  coexisting  with  this,  few  have  agreed  as  to  the  bes-t 
method  of  reaching  this  end.  If  we  have  clung  tx>  the  old  adage,  **A11  roads  lead  to 
Rome,"  we  have  found  undoubtedly  some  have  taken  the  best  route  and  reached 
the  goal,  not  weary,  but  strengthened  for  the  Journey  of  life;  but  of  the  number 
who  entered  the  race  without  any  definite  course,  how  many  fell  weary  by  the  way- 
islde  and  had  not  strength  of  will  to  carry  them  on  their  misguided  way  to  the 
journey's  end. 

In  all  probability  it  was  a  realization  of  this  independent  and  unknown  method 
of  journeying  that  led  a  committee  of  teachers  and  school  men,  some  years  since,  to 
formulate  a  plan  or  map  out  a  road  whereby  we  might  travel  together  more  effec- 
tually to  this  goal  of  citizenship.  True  it  Is  that  many  had  reached  In  a  single  way 
and  effectually,  too,  the  end  we  are  now  striving  for  collectively.  A  very  large 
majority  were  following  no  course  except  their  inclination;  and,  as  a  result,  pupils 
were  pursuing  the  same  studies,  term  after  term  and  year  after  year,  until  leaving 
school  at  manhood  grown,  a  well  developed  being  on  one  side,  but  materially 
blighted  on  the  other. 

From  this  plan  or  road  came  our  present  State  Course  of  Study.  That  this  course, 
or  any  other,  must  be  more' or  less  flexible  is  self  evident;  and  the  flexibility  varies 
directly  as  the  tact  and  understanding  of  the  teacher.  So  far  there  seems  to  be  little 
d!flaculty  in  too.  much  flexibility  in  the  hands  of  the  accomplished  teacher,  or  too 
little  in  the  hands  of  the  unaccomplished. 

So  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  influence  of  this  course  of  study  on  rural  schools, 
including  the  school  in  all  its  phases,  is  threefold;  viz.,  influence  on  the  teacher, 
pupil,  and  patron.  That  any  course,  under  our  system  of  school  supervision,  would 
be  fruitless  unless  given  motion  by  an  energetic  teacher,  needs  little  argument;  so 
the  teacher,  being  unfamiliar  ii^-ith  such  an  outline,  must  flrst  acquaint  herself  with 
it  Hence,  the  flrst  influence  perceptible  was  upon  the  teacher.  Measured  by  this 
understanding,  followed  the  grading,  which  a.t  best  was  little  more  than  a  formal- 
ity for  two  or  three  years.  Perhaps  Branch  county  was  somewhat  slow  in  taking 
the  initial  step;  and  this  may  account  in  a  measure  for  our  present  position. 

A  very  noticeable  influence  is  the  effect  upon  a  distriol  where  some  pupil  has 
completed  the  course  of  study  and  satisfactorily  passed  the  eighth  grade  examin- 
ation. Receiving  a  diploma  is  counted  no  small  honor  by  both  parent  and  pupil,  and 
.serves  as  an  Incentive  to  hold  a  teacher's  certificate;  nor  does  the  influence  stop  at 
thi^  point,  but  serves  to  stimulate  other  pupils  to  work  for  similar  honors. 

It  is  with  pride  we  note  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  results.  In  a  few  instances 
the  influence  has  been  adverse,  showing  some  precocious  youngster  where  he 
l)elonge<l  to  such  an  extent,  that,  in  his  humility,  he  would  not  try  again.  Happily 
these  Instances  are  few  and  are  destined  to  become  fewer,  as  the  parent  under- 
fitands  the  true  nature  and  gives  his  Influence  to  the  work,  and  not  to  sympathy  for 
the  pupil.  Another  evil  tendency  is  the  idea  that  all  is  mastered  when  the  pupil 
has  completed  the  "course."  This  is  not  confined  to  the  pupil  alone,  but  in  some 
cases  is  noticeable  In  the  parent;  and,  when  seen  in  the  latter,  manifests  itself  in  no 
small  degree  in  the  former-— a  rule  with  few  exceptions. 

To  note  the  progressive  Influence,  I  quote  from  Commr.  Teller's  reports,  '94  and 
"95.  In  '94  there  were  seventy-eight  applicants  of  which  fifteen  received  diplomas, 
whUe  in  '95  there  were  eighty-four  applicants  and  twenty-one  diplomas  granted. 
During  the  past  year  one  hundred  thirty-four  took  the  examination,  fifty-eight 
being  successful.  Of  this  number  receiving  diplomas,  fifteen  have  entered  high 
schools— on  the  diploma  plan— seven  passed  a  third  grade  examination,  while  a 
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large  majority  of  the  remainder  are  taking  work  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  in 
the  rural  schools. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  course  of  study  is  Instrumental  in  working  any  great  good 
in  the  prim-arj'  gi'ades,  except  in  oral  work.  By  fojjowing  the  *'coui*se,"  this  oral 
work  has  been  more  systematically  taught,  and  has  brought  physiology,  drawing, 
language,  and  to  some  extent  geography,  into  a  closer  relation  with  the  mare 
advanced  school  worlv.  Along  the  line  of  language  there  seems  to  be  the  greatest 
improvement.  It  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  the  average  boy  thought  of  no  other 
studies  except  reading,  writing,  geography,  and  arithmetic;  and  this  is  true  at  the 
present  time  where  pupils  have  not  been  guided  correctly.  In  place  of  the  boys 
now  working  on  the  three  "R's"  all  their  school  days,  they  are  taking  the  full 
course  and  are  apt  pupils  in  that  once  detested  study,  grammar.  It  is  certainly 
clear  that  the  old  method  of  presenting  text-book  gi'ammar  to  beginners  was  at 
fault,  and  the  reason  for  both  boys  and  girls  pursuing  the  study  at  present,  with 
equal  interest  and  intelligence,  is  the  careful  drill  in  language  which  leads  them 
unconsciously  to  grammar  proper. 

The  foreign  relation  that  existed  between  boys  and  technical  grammar  was  no 
more  marked  than  that  between  girls  and  civil  government,  or  between  both  and 
orthography.  It  is  quite  evident  that  this  old  relation  has  been  brought  at  least  to  a 
domestic  one  through  some  influence,  and  that  the  same  influence  has  drawn 
from  all  directions  to  one  of  general  direction— thus  serving  a  bar  to  scattered  lines 
of  force.  We  are  certain  a  helpful  means  has  been  at  hand;  and  if  this  mean^ 
has  served  its  best  pui*po&e,  bringing  the  hope  of  America  into  a  better  sphere, 
simple  justice  must  say  it  has  served  a  noble  purpose. 

ExAMiNEU  Pickett: 

In  the  course  as  it  now  stands  there  is  much  good  material,  but  it  should  be 
entirely  rearra,nged.  It  is  Impossible  in  the  district  schools  to  follow  very  closely 
the  methods  that  are  given  here;  and  when  the  next  one  is  prepared,  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  prepared  by  a  committee  of  commissioners,  simply  because  they  have  not  the 
time  to  loolv  after  it  as  it  should  be  looked  after.  I  would  suggest  that  the  State 
SuiH^riutendent  use  his  inlluence  with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  they  use 
their  influence  with  the  normal  schools,  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  Manual 
and  Course  of  Study  for  district  schools. 

Coinmr.  WinHton,  who  was  to  have  continued  the  discussion,  being 
absent,  the  subject  was  not  farther  pursued,  though  a  funny  little 
episode  occurred  when  Supt.  Plunkett's  elTort  to  inform  the  chair  of 
Ooranir,  Winston's  illness  was  mistaken  for  a  desire'to  discuss  the  paper. 
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CLASSIFYING  AND  GRADING  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 
T.    J.    REAVEY,    TUSCOLA    COUNTY. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  the  classification  and  gradation  of  schools 
wo  meet  the  question,  can  a  country  school  be  graded?  Were  we 
to  pause  for  an  answer,  we  would  find  many  so-called  teachers  stoutly 
affirming  that  it  is  impossdble  to  grade  a  country  school ;  but  as  we  can 
still  find  those  who  hold  that  the  earth  is  not  round,  we  are  not  entirely 
discouraged. 

All  teachers  who  have  given  the*  subject  attention  and  study,  agree 
as  to  the  practicability  and  importance  of  country  school  gradation. 
Gradation  and  classification  are  only  methods  that  conduce  to  system; 
hence  if  vou  do  not  believe  in  svstem,  you  will  not  believe  in  classification. 
As  soon  as  a  teacher  begins  to  grade  and  classify,  she  begins  to  sys- 
temize  for  more  efficient  work. 

The  purpose  of  classification  is  to  group  pupils  of  approximate  ability 
and  advancement  so  that  the  teacher  may  asisign  work  adapted  to  them, 
and  whenever  she  does  this  she  grades  and  classifies  them.  Now,  is  there 
any  school  in  which  there  is  none  of  this  grouping?  If  there  is,  every 
pupil  forms  a  class,  or  it  is  so  far  behind  the  times  as  to  remind  one  of 
the  relic  of  a  snowdrift  on  the  north  bank  of  a  wooded  gulch  in  June. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  every  well  organized  school  is  graded  and  classified 
whether  the  teacher  is  aware  of  it  or  not.  In  this  gradation  distinct 
grade  lines  may  not  be  dra\^Ti,  the  classification  may  be  poor;  but  in  every 
school  you  will  find  gradation  and  classification  in  some  form.  Then  the 
question  we  have  to  consider  is  how  may  country  schools  be  better  graded 
and  cla.ssified.  ^ 

•Two  things  at  least  are  necesfwiry.  A  course  of  study  and  a  classifica- 
tion register,  with  duplicate  reporting  blanks;  and  neither  is  of  much 
vse  without  the  other.  A  course  of  study  can  not  be  systematically  fol- 
lowed from  tenn  to  term,  unless  a  record  of  each  pupil's  progress  in  it  is 
recorded. 

What  is  a  course  of  study  and  what  its  object?  Any  course  of  study 
is  simply  an  outline  of  work.  It  may  only  mention  the  branches  to  be 
pursue<l,  or  it  may  divide  it  into  section-s  and  show  the  work  to  be  done 
in  dilTerent  periods.  Now,  as  the  work  done  in  our  country  schools  is 
substantially  the  same,  all  courses  of  study  for  such  schools  are  essen- 
tially alike.  It  makes  little  difference  whether  a  course  is  divided  into 
three,  eight,  or  any  other  number  of  parts  or  grades;  so  we  ]>ass  to  the 
objects  of  a  course  of  study  and  state  the  first  to  be — to  lay  out  the 
work,  so  that  teacher  and  pupil  may  see  T^iiat  is  to  be  done  and  do  it 
ey8t(*matically. 

"  A  good  course  of  study  will  show  to  teaclier  and  pupil  wliat  work  is  to 
be  done  in  a  given  period  of  time.  It  should  sliow  the  studies  that  a  pupil 
may  pursue  at  the  same  time,  and  how  fanhe  should  advance  in  each  in 
order  to  develop  tlie  powers  of  the  mind  uniformly  and  have  a  well  bal- 
anced education;  and  in  doing  this  the  course  will  show  ho\v  much  geog- 
raphy, reading,  and  language  a  pupil  siliould  have  completed  when  he  is 
working  in  fractions  in  arithmetic,  in  order  to  secure  a  liarmonious  mind 
and  a  well  balanci'd  education;  and  the  pninl  who  is  found  taking  all  the 
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branches  of  his  grade  and  keeping  them  up  uniformly — ^not  ahead  in 
geography,  behind  in  reading,  going  to  seed  in  arithmetic,  and  to  weeds 
in  language — that  pupil  will  be  developing  his  faculties  and  powere  most 
harmpniously  and  getting  a  healthful,  well  rounded  education. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  pupils  away  ahead  in  one  study 
and  away  behind  in  another.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  them 
dropping  out  of  school  good  in  arithmetic  and  so  poor  in  language  that 
they  can  not  write  a  good  English  sentence  or  express  their  opinion  of 
current  topics  in  language  that  is  intelligible.  A  course  of  study  will 
tend  to  con'ecrt  this;  for  if  the  pupil  will  compai*e  the  woi*k  he  is  actually 
doing  with  that  outlined,  he  will  find  in  what  studies  he  is  ahead,  in  which 
behind — then  by  giving  more  attention  to  tliose  studies  in  which  he  is 
deficient,  and  not  so  mucsh  to  those  in  which  he  is  advanced,  he  can  thu« 
secure  a  well  balanced  education.  Thu«  one  important  object  of  a  course 
of  study  is  to  secure  a  healthful,  harmonious  development  of  the  mental 
powers. 

Another  object  is  to  outline  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  given 
time.  Manv  teachers  undertake  to  do  too  much  work  in  too  short  a  time. 
They  think  they  must  go  over  so  many  pages  or  through  the  book,  or 
they  are  not  doing  anything.  The  result  is  a  lack  of  thoroughness,  and 
still  worse,  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  pupil's  mind.  Not  infrequently 
do  we  find  that  some  inexperienced  teacher  has  canvassed  double  the 
number  of  pages  that  another  of  more  exx)erience  and  better  judgment 
has  covered,  because,  having  no  outline,  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  had 
any  idea  how  much  they  should  have  taken.  The  result  of  such  work  is 
either  superficial  or  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  stultified.  The  cramming 
process  may  enable  a  teacher  to  double  the  amount  of  work  normally 
done;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  child's  mind  is  like  a  plant  that 
grows  by  the  amount  of  sunshine,  earth,  and  moisture  that  it  can  assim- 
ilate, not  by  the  amount  that  may  be  s-howeted  upon  it.  The  course- of 
study  is  the  guide  for  the  proi>er  amount. 

Again,  as  teacihers  change  from  term  to  term  and  new  ones  take  their 
place,  the  course  of  study  is  the  basis  whereby  the  work  of  each  pupil 
may  be  made  a  matter  of  record  and  the  condition  of  the  school  be  shown 
to  the  new  teacher.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  means  of  classif.>ing 
and  grading  country  schools,  the  classification  register,  without  which 
no  course  of  study  can  be  made  a  success.  The  classification  register 
should  be  to  the  teacher  what  the  ledger  is  to  the  business  man.  The 
course  of  study  should  be  so  specific  that,  when  the  pupil's  advancement 
in  it  is  recorded  in  the  classification  register,  each  succeeding  teacher 
will  know  just  what  work  each  pupil  was  doing  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding term;  but  if  the  course  be  not  clear-cut  as  to  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  in  each  grade,  the  value  of  the  classification  record  is  lost  and 
the  whole  confused.  So  the  course  of  study  should  be  carefully  studied, 
and  just  the  work  that  belongs  to  a  certain  grade  must  be  clearly  in 
mind;  then  see  that  it  is  done.  If  each  teacher  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
object  of  a  classification  record  is  to  leave  so  complete  a  report  to  her 
snccew*or  that  she  can  take  up  the  work  right  where  it  was  left  off  aiid 
carrv  it  forward  without  material  break,  there  will  be  little  trouble  in 
doing  it. 

Now,  let  us  notice  the  difference  between  the  classification  and  the 
gradation  of  a  school.    The  classification  of  a  school  is  its  formation  of 
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c'lasBes  \jx  the  different  branches.  A  school  is  poorly  classified: — First, 
when  there  are  more  classes  in  any  one  branch  than  necessary;  second, 
when  every  pupil  in  school  is  not  assigned  to  a  cla<ss  in  each  branch  that 
he  shonld  be  studying;  third,  when  pupils  are  assigned  to  classes  too  far 
iihc^d  or  too  far  behind  their  attainments  or  ability.  If  there  be  too  many 
classes  in  any  branch  arising  from  the  use  of  different  text-books,  it 
may  be  remedied  by  assigning  the  lessons  topically.  In  doing  this  the 
teacher  can  keep  a  little  book  for  each  branch;  and,  if  she  makes  daily 
preparation  of  her  work,  she  will  have  carefully  written  the  topics  of  the 
lefM»on  previous  to  the  time  of  assignment.  This  method  may  be  used 
in  arithmetic,  history,  and  other  studies.  By  this  plan  the  advantage  of 
having  the  views  of  different  authors  will  more  than  compensate  any 
necessary  inconvenience.  If  all  .the  grades  are  full  and  there  are  too 
many  classes,  the  trouble  may  be  relieved  by  a  judicious  or  systematic 
romtbining  of  classes.  The  State  course  outlines  two  years'  work  in 
advanced  grammar;  the  seventh  year  treats  of  the  forms  and  properties 
of  words,  or  etymology;  the  eighth  year,  of  analysis  of  sentences.  The 
pupils  having  studied  language  and  an  elementary  test  in  grammar,  are 
prepared  to  begin  with  either  year.  Let  all  pupils  prepared  to  study 
advanced  grammar  this  year  take,  say  eighth  year's  work  in  analysis.  The 
younger  ones  may  be  compelled  to  work  a  little  harder  at  first,  but  soon 
will  be  able  to  keep  up.  Next  year  drop  analysis  and  let  all  who  are  in 
these  grades  study  etymology,  or  the  seventh  year's  work.  The  third 
year  let  all  study  analysis  again,  and  so  on.  Every  two  years  the  book, 
or  coarse,  is  completed  and  no  one  is  wronged.  Follow  the  same  plan 
with  geography  and  also  with  history  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years. 
The  same  course  may  be  pursued  with  the  two  years'  work  in  the  fourth 
reader,  the  two  in  the  fifth  reader,  and  also  those  in  elementary  grammar 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years.  The  oral  exercises  in  physiology  and  hygiene 
in  the  first  and  second  years,  and  also  those  in  the  third  and  fourth,  may 
alternate  in  the  same  way;  or  better  still,  the  four  years  may  be  com- 
bined in  one  exercise.  Tact  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will 
devise  some  plan  to  cut  down  the  number  of  classes. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point,  we  have  only  to  say  that  it  is  the  business 
of  the;  teacher  to  see  that  every  pupil  is  taking  the  studies  necessary  to 
p:lve  Ihim  a  complete  and  well  rounded  education.  When  pupiln  are 
assigned  to  classes  in  advance  of  their  attainments,  the  work  is  poorly 
done  and  the  pupil  gets  discouraged  and  drops  out  of  the  class  entirely. 
Behool  work  often  grows  distasteful  to  pupils,  simply  because  the  work 
taven  them  is  beyond  their  ability,  and  they  do  not  have  the  stimulus  and 
incentive  of  work  done  and  progress  made  within  their  capabilities. 

When  a  pupil  is  ahead  of  where  he  should  be,  it  will  require  tact  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  classify  him  properly;  but  much  will  depend  on  the 
sfdrit  in  wfhich  the  change  is  made.  Generally,  by  taking  advantage  of 
a  favorable  opportunity,  the  pupil  can  be  convinced  of  the  advantages  to 
hinijself  of  the  change;  hut  if  parents  think  they  must  interfere,  individual 
cases  will  have  to  be  treated  at  the  time  as  the  symptoms  may  suggest. 
It  is  often  found  productive  of  good  results  to  give  a  written  examination, 
take  the  papers  of  some  of  the  otfher  members  of  the  class  and  those  of  the 
one  you  wish  to  change,  and  compare  them  in  the  presence  of  the  pupil 
jmd  parent;  and,  if  judgment  has  been  used,  there  is  usually  no  farther 
trouble. 
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Now,  when  the  school  is  pix>perly  classified  (L  €.,  the  number  of  classes 
redneed  to  the  right  number,  every  pupil  pursuing  all  the  studies  neces- 
sary for  a  complete  and  well  rounded  education,  and  all  assigned  to 
classes  best  adapted  to  their  ability  and  attainments)  let  us  look  at  the 
subject  of  gradation.  In  grading,  a  study  or  studies  may  be  made  the 
basis,  but  we  prefer  to  take  a  majority  of  the  studies;  for  exampk^  if  a 
pupil  has  five  studies  and  three  of  them  are  in  one  grade,  classify  him  in 
that  grade  and  note  w"hat  studies  he  has  ahead  and  whidh  behind  that 
urade.  You  will  usually  find  him  ahead  of  lii«  grade  in  some  studies- and 
behind  it  in  others.  This  crossing  of  grades  is  inevitable;  it  exists  more 
or  less  in  all  schools,  but  our  system  of  gradation  must  be  flexible  enough 
1o  allow  it  and  recognize  the  individuality  of  pupils.  For  if  the  pupil  in 
one  grade  surpasses  all  his  mates  and  has  worked  so  far  ahead  that  he 
vi\u  safely  be  promoted  to  the  next  grade  by  loading  him  a  little,  we  think 
it  ought  to  be  done.  Again,  if  the  work  is  too  hard  or  if,  for  an^v  reason, 
he  falls  far  behind,  the  tc^acher  may  find  it  necessary  to  let  him  gradually 
drop  back  into  the  next  lower  grade. 

In  all  classification  and  gradation  the  individual  welfare  of  the  pupil 
should  be  the  criterion ;  and  all  classification  and  gradation  gftiould  be  so 
made  as  best  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  wants  of  eaeh  pupil,  and  at  the 
same  time  systemize  the  work  of  the  school. 

Counties  having  Welch's  register  in  use  in  the  sdhools,  and  Harper's 
series  of  books  in  general  use,  will  be  enabled  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  graded  schools  of  the  county  so  that  the  first  eight  grades  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  eight  grades  of  the  State  Course,  which  may  be 
jMiblished  in  the  County  Manual  as  follows: 

First  Grade. — Harper's  First  Reader  and  supplementary  reading.  Ele- 
mentary Sounds — The  long  and  short  sound  of  vowels.  Spelling — ^From 
reader  and  other  class  exercises.  Penmanship — With  reading,  spellings 
and  language,  using  slate  and  long  pencil.  Lan^age — With  the  read- 
ing. Numbers — Combinations  to  ten.  Drawing — Lines  and  their  com- 
binations. 

Second  Grade. — Reading — Harper's  Second  Reader  and  supplementary 
reading.  Elementally  sounds — As  they  occur  in  the  reader.  Spelling — 
From  the  reader  and  all  class  e^xercises.  Penmanship — Wit'i  reading, 
spelling,  and  language,  using  tablet  and  lead  pencil.  Languaere — With 
reader.  Numbers — Combinations  to  twenty.  Physiology  and  Hygiene — 
Oral.    Suggestive  Lessons  as  given  in  the  State  Course.    Drawing — Oral. 

Third  Grade. — Reading — Harper's  Third  Reader.  Elemei  tary  Sounds 
— As  they  occur  in  the  reader.  Spelling — With  reader  and  all  other  class 
exercises.  Penmanship — Copybook  No.  1  or  equivalent.  Language — 
Oral.  Numbers — Combinations  to  100.  Physiology  and  Hyrriene — OraJ^ 
as  given  in  Suggestive  liessons  of  State  Course.    Drawing — Oral. 

Fourth  Grade. — Reading — Harper's  Third  Reader  and  supplementary 
reading.  Elementary  sounds — As  they  occur  in  the  reader.  Spelling — 
With  reader  and  all  other  class  exercises.  Penmanship— Copybook  No. 
2  or  equivalent.  Language — Oral,  Swinton's  Language  Primer  as  guide. 
Arithmetic — Hari)er's  First  Book  begun  and  completed.  Geography — 
Oral,  as  given  in  State  Course  on  page  32.  Physiology  and  Hygiene — 
Oral,  as  given  in  Suggestive  Lesson-s  of  State  Course. 

Fifth  Grade. — Reading — Harper's  Fourth  Reader.  Spelling — Spelling- 
book  for  the  first   time.     Penmanship — Cop^'book  No.  3  or  equivalent- 
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Language — Text-book,  Hvvinton's  Language  Primer.  Aritliiuetic — Har- 
per's Set*ond  Book  to  decimals,  including  common  fmctions.  Geography 
— Harper's  Elementary  to  page  75.  Physiology  and  Hygiene — Sugges- 
tive Lessons  in  State  Course. 

Sixth  Grade. — Reading — Harper's  Fourth  Reader.  Spelling — ^Spelling- 
book.  PenmaiiBhip — Copybook  No.  4  or  equivalent.  Language — Swin- 
ton's  Language  Lessons.  Arithmetic— Harper's  Second  Book,  from 
decimals  to  percentage.  Geography — Harper's  Elementary  completed. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene — Suggestive  Lessons  in  State  Course. 

Seventh  Grade. — Spelling — Spelling-book.^  Penmanship — Copybook 
>Jo.  5  or  equivalent.  Grammar — Text-book,  Swinton's  to  syntax.  Arith- 
metic— Harper's  Second  Book,  from  percentage  to  the  supplement. 
Geography — Harper's  School  to  page  68.  Pliysiology — Text-book, 
Brand's.    \j.  S.  History — Barnes,  to  the  Revolutionary  Period. 

Eighth  Grade. — Spelling — Spelling-book.  Penmanship — Copybook  No. 
6  or  equivalent.  Grammar — Text-book  completed;  Sainton's  Sj^ntax. 
Arithmetic — Harper's  Second  Book  (supplement).  Geography — Harper's 
School,  pages  68  to  123.  I^.  S.  History — Barnes'  completed.  Physiology 
and  Hvgiene — Steele's.  Civil  Government — Pattengill's.  Orthography 
— Pattengill's. 

These  eight  grades  include  all  the  studies  that  are  usually  found  in  a 
di8tri<?t  school,  and  by  arrangement  they  can  be  made  essentially  the 
same  as  the  first  eight  grades  of  the  graded  schools  of  the  county.  Dur- 
ing the  last  w^ks  of  February  and  May  the  eighth  grade  examinations 
are  held,  a  diploma  from  which  will  admit  without  examination  to  the 
ninth  grade  in  any  graded  school  in  the  county. 

In  connection  with  the  above  plan  the  work  can  b?  divided  into  three 
terms  on  the  following  basi«:  In  districts  having  eight  months'  school 
during  the  year,  divide  into  two  months  fall  tenn,  four  months  winter 
term,  and  two  months  spring  term.  In  districts  having  nine  months' 
school  during  the  year,  have  ten  weeks  fall,  term,  sixteen  weeks  winter 
term,  and  ten  weeks  spring  term ;  this  will  make  the  fall  terms  close  from 
the  first  to  the  middle  of  November,  the  winter  term«s  from  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  March,  and  the  spring  terms  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of 
June  in  eadh  year. 

At  the  end  of  each  term,  examination  questions  covering  the  work  of 
the  term  as  outlined  in  the  State  Course  may  be  sent  to  everj'  sehool,  the 
results  of  which  are  recorded  in  tht*  classification  register  and  the  jiapers 
kent  on  file. 

To  b4»  used  for  written  lessons  and  to  suggest  methods  of  instruction 
and  lines  of  study,  short  lists  of  questions  can  be  sent  to  each  teacher 
every  month.  By  classification  and  gradation  each  school  may  be  prop- 
erly organized  and  the  pupils  pursue  the  proper  studies  selected  by  the 
teacher,  instead  of  by  the  whim  of  the  pupil.  There  is  a  definite  outline 
of  work  for  each  term  and  an  incentive  like  that  of  graded  schools  to 
complete  the  course  of  study  and  graduate,  where  before  there  was  no 
outlining  of  work,  no  obje<*tive  point  to  reach,  and  instead  of  spurring  on 
to  graduation,  studies  grew  monotonous,  school  became  distasteful,  and 
pupils  simply  "quit  school"  by  "dropping  out"  all  along  the  way. 

By  classification  and  gradation  the  commissioner  is  enabled  to  super- 
intend the  organization  of  every  school,  map  out  the  work,  has  super- 
vision over  the  studies  and  work  of  every  child,  and  is  a  guide  and  helper 
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to  every  teacher.  The  new  teacher,  without  wasting  several  days  and 
upsetting  the  organization  of  the  school  as  ^^all  wrong/'  begins  sohool 
at  nine  o'clock  of  the  first  day,  having  a  oomiplete  record  of  the  work 
done  by  each  pupil  and  by  each  class. 

Finally,  let  it  be  remembered  that  classification  and  gradation  are 
means  adopted  to  secure  system  and  efficiency,  to  economize  time,  to 
stimulate  effort,  and  that  these  means  under  different  names  are  used  not 
only  in  the  school-room,  but  through  business  everywhere  when  a  leader 
has  the  instruction  and  direction  of  a  number. 


DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Commr.  Cone,  Cass  Co.: 

Most  of  us  know  in  what  condition  the  rural  schools  of  Michigan  were  before  1890, 
when  the  State  Course  of  Study  was  introduced.  We  remember  the  school  as  a  kind 
of  shop  where  instruction  was  vended  by  the  teacher  according  to  the  demands  of 
his  customers.  While  the  law  provided  then,  as  it  does  now,  that  the  district  board 
shall  prescribe  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  the  school,  this  important  duty  wa» 
almost  wholly  neglected.  Teachers  had  no  means  of  knowing  what  progress  puplU« 
had  made,  except  from  the  statements  of  the  pupils  themselves.  Parents  classified 
their  children  according  to  their  own  idea  of  the  pupils*  needs  or  the  text  books  thai 
happened  to  be  in  the  house  or  according  to  what  a  neighbor's  child  was  going  to 
study  that  year.  I  call  to  mind  a  family  that  thought  their  boy  must  be  in  Johnnie 
Norton's  class,  not  withstanding  that  Johnnie  had  attended  a  graded  school  in  town 
quite  punctually  the  year  before  and  was  really  in  advance  of  their  son. 

If  the  third  reader  was  worn  out  and  a  new  book  needed,  a  fourth  was  purchased 
upon  economical  (?)  principles,  regardless  of  other  considerations.  Grammar,  phys- 
iology, history,  and  civil  government  were  regarded  as  useless  by  many  parents 
and  pupils.  Oral  instruction  in  all  subjects  save  perhaps  numbers  and  geography, 
was  omitted  by  teachers.  The  only  incentives,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  were  prizes  oi 
envious  rivalry. 

Such  a  condition  of  airaii*s  could  be  reformed  only  by  a  steady,  well  directed 
growth.  Of  course  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  place  a  course  of  study  In  the 
hands  of  every  teacher,  with  the  necessary  i-ecord-book  and  report  blanks  and 
directions  to  classify  the  school  accordingly.  This  the  commissioners  undoubtedly 
has  authority  to  do. 

Ignorance,  want  of  tact,  and  too  much  of  the  wrong  kind  of  talk  on  the  part  of 
some  teachers,  aroused  considerable  opposition  to  the  plan  at  first  Some  supposed 
that  there  must  be  a  general  upheaval— turning  some  back  and  putting  others  ahead 
so  that  "they  would  be  where  they  belonged"— with  all  the  work  of  each  pupil  in  the 
same  grade.  Some  even  thought  that  all  classes  ought  to  be  doing  the  work  outlined 
for  the  fall  term  in  the  fall  and  that  such  work  could  be  done  only  at  that  time. 
When  the  winter  term  began,  they  supposed  it  necessary  to  begin  the  work  outllneu 
for  that  term,  even  if  the  fall  work  had  not  been  completed.  Those  who  came 
In  for  the  winter  term  only  each  year,  could  not  see  how  It  would  ever  be  possible 
for  them  to  finish  the  course. 

On  his  first  visit  after  the  introduction  of  the  new  plan,  the  commissioner  had  a 
good  deal  of  missionary  work  to  do.  Yes,  it  makes  considerable  more  work  for  the 
commissioner  and  some  more  for  the  teachers,  but  this  is  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  good  resulting  therefrom.  It  was  necessary  in  a  number  of  instances 
to  sit  down  with  the  teacher  and  do  the  work  for  her.  Many  were  suriJrised  to  see 
how  quietly  and  yet  effectually  the  work  might  be  done.  Few  changes  were  really 
necessary  in  the  prinwiry  grades,  the  most  important'belng  the  addition  of  the  oral 
instruction.  We  may  stop  here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  can  hardly  place  to<» 
much  importance  upon  this  early  oral  instruction.  The  older  pupils  were  encouraged 
to  complete  the  course  on  the  credit  plan,  of  course  not  being  required  to  do  th(« 
elementary  oral  ^'X>rk.  Special  care  was  and  is  taken  to  keep  the  primary  pupils 
in  line  with  the  course.  Promotions  are  now  made  by  the  teacher,  according  to  the 
pupil's  advancement  and  ability  to  proceed  with  the  work. 
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The  fact  that  we  are  able  to  see  that  pupils  do  their  work  thorougrhly  and  take  up 
new  subjects  In  their  proper  pey etiological  order,  is  a  gn^eat  point  in  favor  of  the 
new  plan.  To  assist  in  this  part  of  the  work  we  require  teachers  to  report  the 
classification  of  their  schools  early  In  the  term,  showing  Just  what  work  each 
pupil  is  doing.  These  reports  are  carefully  examined  and  compared  with  those  of 
previous  terms.  If  necessary,  suggestions  are  made  on  the  same  sheet  and  it  is 
sent  back  to  the  teacher  immediately,  for  completion  at  the  end  of  term.  In  this 
way  the  commissioner  can  do  much  toward  keeping  his  schools  well  organized 
and  insuring  a  good,  well  rounded,  common  school  education  for  the  girls  and 
boys  of  his  county. 

On  completion  of  the  course  it  is  no  more  than  fair  that  the  pi^il  should  have  a 
4Uidoaia  as  eridence  of  the  fact.  This  slnii)l(>  recognition  of  systematic  work  well 
done,  has  proved  a  poweiTul  incentive  and  acted  as  an  impulse  toward  higher  educa. 
tion  in  many  cases.  The  effect  is  magnified  when  the  diplomas  are  presented  In 
public  and  the  evemt  celebrated  by  appropriate  exercises.  Our  common  school 
diplomas  have  gained  a  value  above  that  of  mere  certificates  of  admission  into  the 
high  school.  Indeed,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  necessary  for  this  purpose;  nor  cak 
every  high  school  graduate  earn  one.  They  certainly  represent  more  work  than  is 
done  in  the  first  eight  grades  of  most  of  our  graded  schools.  Tliey  have  an  indepen- 
dent value  of  their  own,  and  stand  for  a  good  common  school  education.  Let  us  hail 
the  day  when  every  girl  and  boy  of  the  land  shall  remain  In  school  until  he  becomes 
the  proud  possessor  of  a  common  school  dipk)ma. 

Bj  the  time  this  paper  was  con<;luded,  the  afternoon  was  so  nearly 
spont  that  the  remaining  half  of  the  program  fwas  deferred  to  the  next 
morning,  when  an  adjourned  session  nvas  held  in  Representative  Hall. 
But  before  adjourning  Commissioner  Bandall  suggested  that  a  committee 
on  Needed  Legislation  be  appointed  to  report  the  next  morning,  and  the 
ohair  named  Commissioners  Bandall,  Demoray,  and  Keeler. 


Wednesday  Morning. 

Pursuant  to  arrangemenft,  the  adjourned  session  reconvened  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  and  at  once  proceeded  to  resume  the  unfinished  program. 


SCHOOL   EXAMINATIONS. 
GOMMR.  E.  P.  CLARKE,  BERRIEN  COUNTY. 

The  rural  school  problem  will  not  down.  For  years  it  has  been  before 
various  clubs  and  associations  for  solution.  "What  are  the  needs  of  our 
rural  schools?''  is  a  topic  that  annually  appears  on  the  programs  of 
teachers'  associations  and  farmers'  institutes.  The  general  sentiment 
seems  to  be  that  the  work  of  the  district  school  does  not  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  the  schools  legally  termed  graded.  But  thaA 
our  rural  schools  have  been  progressing  steadily  cannot  be  denied; 
they  are  in  much  better  ccmdition  today  than  they  were  ten  or  even 
Ave  yeans  ago.  Michigan*  has  not  appointed  a  Committee  of  Ten  to  sit 
in  the  interest  of  these  schools,  whose  census  in  Michigan  nearly  equals 
that  of  the  graded  districts  and  whose  teachers  outnumber  those  of  the 
graded  districts  by  five  thousand;  but  influences  have  been  at  work  that 
have  directed  attention  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  this  class  of  schools, 
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and  the  result  has  been  decided  progress  along  the  various  lines.    The 
following  are  some  of  the  most  noticeable  changes  and  improvements: 

County  supervision,  the  raising  of  the  requirements  of  teachera,  a 
change  in  the  character  of  State  teachers'  institutes  whereby  the  atten- 
dance of  teachers  has  been  increased  fifty  and  that  of  patrons  five  hun- 
dred per  cent,  the  organization  of  township  institutes  which  have  tended 
to  promote  a  healthier  school  sentiment  among  taxpayers  (the  class  we 
mu"St  reach  in  order  to  bring  about  school  reforms  and  better  school  con- 
ditions), the  purchase  of  needed  apparatus,  the  establishment  of  district 
libraries,  the  adoption  of  a  definite  course  of  study  and  the  consequent 
grading  of  the  rural  schools. 

Under  the  head  of  the  course  of  study  and  grading  of  rural  schools^ 
sohool  examinations  are  properly  classed.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  all 
commissioners  are  loyal  to  the  State  course  of  study,  I  quote  from  this- 
manual  the  following:  "To  enforce  the  course  of  study,  a  system  of  exam- 
inations for  each  term  is  strongly  recommended.  Examination  question& 
based  upon  the  re^quirements  outlincMl  in  the  various  grades,  should  be 
printed  by  the  commissioner  and  sent  out  to  the  teachers  in  sealed  envel- 
opes to  be  written  upon  during  the  last  week  of  the  term.  Final  examin- 
ations for  pupils  should  also  be  arranged  for.  In  addition,  teachers  should 
have  w^i'itten  examinations,  or  reviews,  for  their  schools  monthly."  It  i» 
almost  impossible  to  say  anything  that  is  new  or  even  interesting  on  the 
subject  of  school  examinations.  Educational  books  and  paj^ers  have 
treated  the  subject  so  exhaustively  that  little  remains  to  be  said.  Ti*eating 
this  paper  from  the  standpoint  that  commissioners  and  teachers  follow 
the  recommendations  of  the  State  Manual  with  respect  to  this  subject,  I 
will  give  little  attention  to  that  class  of  educators  who  favor  the  absolute 
abolishment  of  wTitten  examinations  on  the  alleged  grounds  that  they 
breed  nervousness  and  disease,  that  they  lead  to  superficial  study  and 
mere  memory  or  machine  work,  that  you  cannot  measure  a  pupil's  attain- 
ments or  qualifications  by  figures,  etc.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  unthinking  or  incompetent  teacher,  examinations  may  be 
shorn  of  much  of  their  educational  value;  but  it  is  the  abuse  of  this  sys- 
tem that  its  foes  sihould  object  to  and  not  its  proper  use.  ^'Because  the 
good  is  perverted,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  to  do  away  with  the 
good."  The  thinking  teacher  considers  examinations  as  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  not  the  end  of  study.  "The  su]x*rintendent  or  teacher  who  holds 
competitive  examinations  and  makes  all  school  work  lead  up  to  and  a  pre- 
paration for  the  examination,  and  continually  talks  *per  cent'  and 
'averages'  to  his  pupils,  is  narix>w  and  lalM)rs  under  a  misconception  of 
the  true  use  of  an  educational  factor  that  possesses  intrinsic  value* 
and  is  rated  as  one  of  the  indispensables  in  securing  the  best  educational 
discipline  and  the  highest  measure  of  success  in  the  sohool  room." 

We  give  brief  mention  to  some  of  the  arguments  generally  adduced  in 
favor  of  the  written  examination.  It  gives  all  ]>upils  the  same  tests  and 
an  equal  opportunity  to  m(M4  them;  it  is  valuable  as  an  exercise  in  Eng- 
lish composition;  it  cultivates  clear,  concise,  and  accurate  expression;  it 
stimulates  pupils  to  greater  endtnivor  and  moi*e  thorough  preparation  of 
everyday  work;  it  reveals  to  the  teacher  the  pupil's  thoroughness,  com- 
prehension, and  retention  of  the  work  canvassed;  it  shows  the  teacher  hi» 
mistakes  in  teaching  and  thus  serves  as  a  guide  for  future  work, — ^this  is 
especially  true  if  the  questions  are  not  prepared  by  the  teacher,  himself; 
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and,  lastly,  it  serves  to  keep  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  closer  touch  with 
the  course  of  stud  v. 

This  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  parts  or  heads:  the  ques- 
tions, the  written  answers  to  the  questions,  and  the  marking  and  rating 
of  the  manuscripts. 

It  is  quite  necessary  for  the  commissioner  or  teacher  to  be  an  adept  in 
the  art  of  questioning,  as  the  value  of  an  examination  depends  largely 
upon  the  nature  and  character  of  the  questions  propounded.  While  the 
special  purpose,  or  object,  of  the  examiner  in  holding  examinations  should 
largely  determine  the  make-up  of  the  questions,  still  we  may  say  that  the 
questions  prepared  by  the  commissioner  in  conformity  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  course  of  study  should  possess  the  following  general 
characteristics: 

First,  they  should  hold  the  subject  in  hand  up  to  view  as  a  whole,  and 
fairly  represent  the  work  covered  during  the  period  for  which  the  exam- 
ination is  held.  Second,  they  should  be  clear,  concise,  and  jet  as  broad 
as  the  course  itself,  and  in  the  main  conform  closely  to  its  requirements. 
Third,  the  questions  should  call  for  essentials  rather  tlum  details  and 
technicalities.  In  history,  epochs  are  more  important  than  dates,  causes 
and  results  than  battles;  in  arithmetic,  principles  and  truths  outrank 
numerical  skill;  ia  physiology,  a  knowledge  of  hygienic  principles  is  of 
superior  value  to  the  ability  to  name  the  bones  of  the  body;  in  grammar, 
the  power  to  write  good,  clear,  vigorous  English  outweighs  the  faculty 
to  parse  glibly  a  noun  or  pronoun.  Fourth,  questions  that  are  purely  sug- 
gestive in  character,  that  will  lead  pupils  into  new  lines  of  thought  and 
studv,  should  be  sandwiched  in  the  lists  here  and  there.  We  mav  note 
under  this  head  that,  through  the  agency  of  these  questions,  the  commis- 
sioner may  not  only  be  able  to  test  the  condition  of  the  grading  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  schools  under  his  supervision,  but  he  is  pro- 
vided w-ith  an  opportunity  to  suggest  to  teachers  methods  of  teaching  and 
the  taking  up  of  special  lines  of  work,  such  as  current  events,  supplemen- 
tary reading,  mental  arithmetic,  and  local  geography  and  history.  I 
r^ard  this  feature  of  special  value,  as  it  brings  the  oommissioncn*  and 
teacher  into  direct  and  frequent  communication  with  respect  to  the  man- 
agement and  work  of  the  school,  which  thus  receives  some  of  the  benefits 
and  influences  that  close  supervision  implies. 

Under  the  head  of  "the  written  answers  of  the  pupils"  the  State  manual 
gives  explicit  directions  with  respect  to  the  numbering  and  writing  of  the 
questions,  the  folding  of  papers,  etc.,  which  we  will  Hot  quote  here.  Many 
of  the  rural  school  boards  now  supply  pens,  ink,  and  paper — a  movement 
that  coram issionera  can  do  much  to  help  along.  Pa|>er  of  uniform  size 
should  be  provided.  The  teacher  should  look  after  all  of  the  details  of 
the  examinations  so  oarefully  that  the  work  of  the  pupils  will  be  fairly 
and  honestly  done.  It  is  generally  well  to  limit  the  time  allowed  for  each 
topic,  otherwise  some  pupils  whose  study  has  been  su|>erficial  will  con- 
sume the  whole  school  session  in  trying  to  recall  answeralhat  they  either 
never  learned  or  have  a  very  faint  conception  of.  If  teachers  give  pu]>ils 
written  tests  now  and  then  during  the  month  or  term,  they  will  acquire 
facility  in  expressing  their  thoughts  in  writing  and  will  not  require  more 
than  the  allotted  time. 

We  have  no  "cut  and  dried''  rule  to  advance  in  this  paiXM-  with  respect 
to  the  marking  and  rating  of  pupils'  examination  manus(Tipts.   A  diver- 
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sity  of  opinion  exists  upon  this  subject.  We  believe,  however,  that  all 
papers  shonM  be  marked  closely  and  the  pupil  given  no  more  and  no  less 
than  his  work  calls  for.  No  juggling  of  figures  should  be  attempted  to 
cover  up  mistakes.  Industry  and  merit  alone  are  deserving  of  reward. 
We  cannot  afford  to  put  a  premium  on  laziness  and  inattention  to  school 
work  by  marking  papers  so  that  the  lazy  and  idle  pupil  will  be  promoted 
with  the  industrious.  The  teacher  who  marks  too  high  and  advanoes  a 
pupil  just  to  please  him  or  his  parents,  may  make  himself  popular  for  a 
time  in  certain  directions  and  so  be  able  to  retain  his  position  a  little 
longer;  but  he  proves  himself  untrue  to  the  cause  to  which  he  should  bi» 
devoted  and  unfit  for  the  position,  he  holds.  He  lowers  the  standard  of 
his  school  by  making  its  work  superficial,  and  in  the  end  generally  loses 
the  respect  of  those  whose  favor  he  labored  to  curry.  We  should  set  up 
correct  standards  for  class  and  examination  work  and  insist  upon  teach- 
ers bringing  the  work  of  their  pupils  up  to  this  standard.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  other  item  in  the  work  of  supervision  that  gives  the  commissioner  so 
much  trouble  as  this  one  of  classification  and  promotion.  In  marking 
papers  special  credit  should  be  given  for  their  general  excellence,  includ- 
ing neatness,  arrangement,  spelling  ,capitalization,  and  punctuation,  in 
addition  to  credits  for  correct  answers.  Mistakes  should  be  marked 
neatly  in  red  ink,  and  all  papers  so  marked  returned  to  the  pupils  for 
inspection  or  held  for  review  in  the  class,  being  finally  returned  to  the 
teacher's  desk  where  they  may  be  reviewed  by  the  commissioner, — an 
item  he  is  not  likely  to  overlook. 

What  importance  should  be  attached  to  examination  results?  Here, 
again,  custom  varies;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
objections  raised  to  examinations  are  based  on  the  practice  of  uisin^ 
the  examination  as  the  sole  test  for  classification,  promotion,  and  gradu- 
ation. When  nervousness,  overstudy,  and  cramming  exist  as  a  result  of 
examination  work,  it  generally  follows  that  too  high  a  value  is  placed 
upon  this  test.  If  pupils  know  that  their  daily  recitation  work  will  be 
considered  the  more  important  factor  in  determining  their  general  aver- 
ages, there  will  be  less  anxiety  regarding  the  written  examination,  which 
would  be  looked  upon  only  as  an  ordinary  part  of  school  work  and  would 
thus  prove  of  greater  value  to  the  teacher  as  an  instrument  to  be  used 
in  the  real  teaching  and  training  of  his  pupils.  Perhaps  the  rating  of  the 
examination  at  one-third  and  the  recitation  at  two-thirds  is  the  most 
common  and  the  most  reasonable  custom. 

In  this  connection  let  me«say  that  I  consider  it  a  good  plan  for  the 
commissioner  to  carry  a  conveniently  ruled  record  book  in  which  he  can 
record  the  following,  or  similar  items,  respecting  the  pupils  that  intend 
to  take  the  eighth  grade  examination:  Name,  age,  school,  number  of 
months  in  the  grade,  regularity  of  attendance,  oha^^cter  of  school  work, 
general  ability.  Such  a  record  proves  of  great  assistance  to  the  commis- 
sioner in  determining  who  are  really  deserving  and  worthy  of  the  com- 
mon school  diploma. 

The  State  manual  takes  strong  grounds  in  favor  of  examinations  set  by 
the  commissioner  when  it  says,  "There  should  be  a  regular  system  of 
examinations  by  the  school  commissioner,  by  means  of  which  he  may 
judge  whether  the  course  of  study  is  followed  and  whether  teachers  are 
doing  satisfactory  work.  Without  these  examinations  at  regular  inter- 
vals, some  teachers  will  give  the  course  either  a  half-hearted  support 
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or  none  at  all.  Then,  also,  the  knowledge  on  the  psirt  of  the  pupils  that 
they  are  to  be  tested  on  the  work  here  planned,  will  intei'est  them  in 
it  and  make  gradation  popular."  I  believe  it  is  both  feasible  and  advisable 
for  the  commissioner  to  follow  the  instructions  of  tbe  manual  regarding 
teimly  and  final  examinations.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  for  the  first 
three  or  four  months,  at  least,  of  each  year  it  is  a  good  plan  to  supply 
schools  with  monthly  examination  questions.  The  time  required  for  the 
preparation  and  mailing  of  these  questions  can  be  so  distributed  as  to 
infringe  very  little  on  that  needed  for  school  visitation.  The  matter  of 
expense  is  a  comparatively  small  item  and  can  be  easily  managed.  The 
main  purpose  of  these  examinations  is  to  assist  in  keeping  teachers  and 
pupils  in  close  touch  with  the  course  of  study.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to 
put  off  the  determination  of  this  fact  to  the  time  or  opportunity  of  a  visit, 
when  it  may  be  found  that  both  teacher  and  pupils  have  been  obeying 
their  own  **sweet  wills"  regarding  work  that  should  be  taken  up  in  school. 
Young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  through  their  anxiety  over  other  mat- 
ters, are  likely  to  forget  that  there  is  a  course  of  study  to  follow  and 
grading  to  look  after,  while  even  older  teachers  may  become  careless  and 
drift  away  from  the  course  into  aimless  and  unsystematic  work.  The 
receipt,  by  teacher  and  pupils,  of  monthly  or  termly  questions,  calls  for 
a  closer  study  of  the  course  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  directs  pupils' 
attention  to  work  that  they  must  do  in  order  to  meet  the  tests  provided 
by  the  commissioner.  This  system  of  examinations  based  upon  a  definite 
cfJnrse  of  study  will  not  encroach  upon  the  individuality  of  the  teacher. 
There  is  no  feature  in  it  that  will  pi^vent  the  live,  energetic,  progressive 
teacher  from  doing  any  desirable  supplementary  work  that  an  active 
brain  and  a  strong  individuality  suggest. 

With  his  multifarious  duties,  clerical  and  routine,  the  commissioner's 
visits  to  his  schools,  are.  of  necessity,  few  and  far  between,  when  he 
should  be  able  to  give  nearly  his  full  time  to  the  work  of  visitation.  The 
very  weakness  of  our  present  system  of  county  supervision  renders  the 
adofption  of  this  system  of  examinations  almost  imperative.  County 
supervision  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  old  township  plan;  but  that  it 
comes  up  to  a  satisfactory  standard,  no  one  admits.  T^ntil  our  legislators 
see  fit  to  grant  commissioners  of  counties  having,  say  eighty  or  more 
schools,  a  salaried  deputy,  we  must  face  the  conditions  before  us  and 
adopt  such  plans  and  devices  as  will  better  the  condition  and  raise  the 
standard  of  our  rural  schools,  including  the  fullest  control  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  course  of  study  under  which  we  class  school 
examinations. 


DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Coiocb.  Floba  J.  Bsadle,  Barry  Co.: 

,  Jfr.  President,  FelUno  Commissioners,  and  Friends:  We  are  all  weU  aware  that  the 
subject  of  school  examinations  Is  much  mooted  and  the  moet  extreme  views  are 
expressed  regarding  them;  but»  like  every  other  educational  device,  they  are  good 
or  evU  according  as  they  are  used  judiciously  or  without  discretion.  I  fear  that 
npon  a  question  so  old,  so  hackneyed,  so  worn  with  discussion,  nothing  new,  original, 
or  inspiring  can  be  said.  Undoubtedly  most  of  us  have  canvassed  the  subject  and 
perhaps  each  is  satisfied  that  he  is  at  present  practicing  the  methods  best  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  schools  under  his  supervision. 
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Our  brother  eommis«ianer,  Mr.  Clarke,  has  ably  touched  upon  some  of  the  salient 
poluts  and,  while  we  eau  uot  enter  at  length  ui>on  the  discussion  of  all  of  these 
points,  we  wish  to  emphasize  some  things  tliat  he  has  said,  and  reflect  the  present 
status  of  educational  opinion  in  regard  to  the  importance  and  proper  management 
of  scliool  examinations. 

We  cannot  deny  that  pupils  are  often  subjected  to  examinations  that,  to  say  the 
least,  are  impositions;  that  some  teachers  are  no  more  tit' to  prepare  examination 
questions  than  a  ten-year-old  child,  is  all  too  true.  The  world's  greatest  tragedies 
are  not  those  of  crime,  but  of  incompetency;  and  it  is  the  unwisely  conducted 
examinations  that  have  brought  the  whole  system  into  disrepute  and  caused  long- 
winded  discussions,  which  discussions  have  too  often  been  wars  of  words  rather 
than  of  id^as. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  asserting  that  in  my  opinion  examinations  help  to  make 
study  definite,  systematic,  and  sustained;  that,  rightly  conducted,  they  are  a  legiti- 
mate and  healthy  stimulus  to  the  pupil  and  a  guide  to  the  teacher;  that  they  arouse 
and  sustain  interest,  increase  and  invigorate  attention,  and  add  energy  and  persis- 
tency to  mental  activity;  that  they  to  some  extent  afford  a  measure  of  the  compar- 
ative ^)rogress  of  pupils;  that  they  emphasize  the  importance  of  clear,  concise,  and 
accurate  expression;  that  they  open  the  eyes  of  pupils  to  the  scantiness  and  con- 
fused condition  of  their  ideas,  and  the  eyes  of  teachers  to  defects  in  their  teaching. 
I  believe  that  examinations  put  definite  ends  of  attainments  before  both  teachers 
and  i)upils. 

While  these  things  may^  be  said  in  favor  of  examinations,  it  may  be  and  is 
argiie<l  againsit  them,  that  they  are  rt\si)onsible  for  much  nei-vousness  and  disease; 
that  they  produce  intermittent  strain  rather  than  steady  advance;  that  they  lead 
to  superficial  study  and  superficial  teaching,  to  hurried  cramming  instead  of  per- 
manent, substantial  progress,  it  is  said  that  they  give  undue  advantage  to  chil- 
dren iiaving  good  memories,  while  they  discourage  and  disgust  those  in  whom 
mother  nature  has  so  mixed  the  elements  that  they  are  better  fitted  for  something 
else  tliau  for  passing  examinations.  It  is  claimed  that  they  rob  teachers  of  pow^r, 
originality,  and  indei>endence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  valuable  time  spent  in  the 
thankless  and  soul-wearying  task  of  conducting  examinations  and  marking  papers. 

But  when  we  sum  up  these  objections  to  examinations,  they  are  only  objections 
to  their  abuse  by  incompetent  teachers.  Examinations  are  good  servants  but  bad 
masters.  Evil  always  results  from  the  perversion  of  the  good,  but  it  is  not  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  discard  the  good  l)ecause  of  its  perversion.  It  is  conceded  by  our  best 
educators,  that  the  proper  use  of  examinations  affords  an  incentive  to  study;  that 
they  give  training  in  expression;  that  they  influence  methods  of  study  by  indicating 
essentials  to  be  remembered;  that  they  are  indispensable  to  the  highest  success  of  a 
8yst(»m  of  well  graded  schools. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  view  that  no  strain  at  all  must  be  put  upon  a 
child  lest  he  Ix^oonie  nervous  and  lose  his  head.  It  is  a  weakness  of  the  so-called 
"new  education"  that  it  would  remove  all  ditficulties  and  make  for  the  pupil  a 
royal  road  to  learning.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.  "Nature  is  shrewd  at  a 
bargain,  and  she  has  de<Teed  that  everyone  of  us  must  use  the  sickle  of  toil  before 
we  can  reap  the  sheaf  of  knowledge."  So  while  examinations  may  be  perverted,  the 
fact  remains  that  they  can  l>e  made  a  most  valuable  teaching  instrument.  The 
examination  of  today  should  pi"epare  for  l)etter  work  tomorrow;  and  I  feel  that 
we,  as  commissioners,  should  see  in  examinations  and  lead  our  teachers  to  see  a 
better  use  than  their  exclusive  use  as  a  measuring  rod  for  testing  mental  attain- 
ment. We  should  learn  to  discriminate  between  the  use  of  examinations  as  educa- 
tive instruments,  and  their  use  as  tests  for  pui-poses  of  grading,  classifying,  and 
promoting. 

The  one  vital  question  in  examinations  Is,  shall  they  be  made  ends  in  themselves 
or  vieajis  in  giving  to  the  child  the  best  education  he  is  capable  of  receiving.  Our 
up-to-date  teachers  aim  not  so  much  at  loading  the  minds  of  pupils  with  isolated 
facts  and  words,  but  at  developing  the  i>oAvers,  awakening  the  interest,  coupling 
facts  with  principles,  thus  leading  pupils  to  see  these  facts  In  the  light  of  their 
broader,  universal  relations.  If  this  awakening  of  the  mind  be  the  ideal  of  teaching 
today,  then  surely  we  need  some  system  of  examinations  that  accords  with  this 

Ideal. 

While  I  have  no  definite  plan  to  suggest,  I  feel  that  the  proper  management  of 
school  examinations  dei>ends  upon  the  interests  to  be  subserved;  i.  e.,  whether  they 
are  to  be  used  as  educative  instruments  or  as  measuring  rods.  Examinations  of  the 
first  class— educative  instruments    compel  thought  ratlier  than  the  exercise  of  mem^ 
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ory  and  lead  conscientious  teachers  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts;  while  examln- 
atioDs  of  the  second  class— measuring  rods— narrow  and  groove  instruction,  place 
artiljcial  values  upon  grades,  tempt  pupils  to  cheat  and  cram  and  worry,  and  result 
in  an  unsymmetrical  development  of  the  mind.  School  examinations,  therefore,  to 
be  just  and  fair,  should  be  of  the  llrst  class,  those  having  an  educative  purpose, 
and  should  test  the  child's  knowledge  along  the  lines  of  apprehension,  applica* 
tlou,  and  comprehension. 

His  apprehension  should  be  tested  by  the  teacher  in  the  careful  examination  of 
the  daily  oral  recitation,  and  the  weekly  and  monthly  reviews,  whether  written  or 
oral.  You  see  from  this  we  do  not  advocate  set  examinations  by  the  commissioner 
as  often  as  once  a  month,— that,  in  our  opinion,  being  altogether  too  often. 

The  child^s  powers  of  application,  (using  what  has  been  learned  to  form  new 
combinations  and  deal  with  new  cases)  may  be  tested  in  a  collateral  examination 
whicli  may  be  arranged  for  in  a  general  way  by  tlie  commissioner,  thus  making 
it  uniform  throughout  the  county.  For  instance,  in  the  fifth  grade,  where  the  child 
is  supposed  to  cover  a  certain  amount  of  ground  in  reading,  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  physiology,  etc.,  a  collateral  examination  may  be  easily  arranged  for. 
Original  examples  in  arithmetic,  records  of  experiments  in  physiology,  paraphrases 
of  portions  of  the  reading  lesson,  abstracts  of  geographical  and  historical  readings, 
original  figures  in  drawing,  study  of  relationship  of  color  by  as  simple  a  device  as  a 
ssoap-bubble,  etc.,  are  appropriate  subjects  for  fifth  grade;  and  a  course  may  be 
outlined  for  each  grade.  This  collateral  examination  has  great  educational  value; 
it  trains  the  pupil  to  put  his  knowledge  to  account;  it  trains  to  neatness  and  method- 
ical study. 

Tlie  child's  comprehension  should  be  tested  naturally  at  the  close  of  a  study  or  a 
term's  work  in  a  study,  and  should  always  be  arranged  for  by  the  commissioner. 
Two  or  three  such  examinations  through  the  year,  I  believe  to  be  sufficient.  For  our 
county,  two  have  been  set  ejich  year,  based  upon  the  halt-year's  work  as  outlined  in 
tbe  State  Manual.  Questions  at  such  examinations  should  be  thought  provokers 
rather  than  memoiT  suggesters;  easy  to  the  faithful  and  earnest,  but  blind  to  the 
listless  and  indifferent. 

In  such  a  system,  the  mere  memorizer  has  his  chance  in  the  daily  recitation,  the 
mo^e  plodding  pupil  has  his  chance  in  the  collateral  examination,  and  the  pupil  of 
keen  intuitions  has  his  chance  in  the  final  examination.  Every  type  of  mind  has 
an  opportunity  to  make  its  power  manifest.  I  believe  that  such  a  system  will 
answei*  every  requirement  for  which  examinations  are  advocated,  and  avoid  every 
evil  on  accoimt  of  which  they  are  opposed. 

KAaminations  should  subserve  the  one  great  end  of  education,— that  of  develop- 
ing in  due  order  and  proportion  all  that  is  best  in  human  life.  We  should,  if  possi- 
ble, devise  some  plan  of  examination  that  will  prove  a  worthy  system  and  not  a 
machine,  rpuiembering  in  our  work  that  a  machine  can  be  run,  but  a  system  must 
be  (Khninintered. 


COMMISSIONER'S  WORK— OUT  OF  SCHOOL  AND  IN. 
COMMK.  F.  C.  STILLSOX,  NEWAYGO  CO. 

I  feel  keenly  my  inability  to  handle  a  subject  so  momentous.  I,  indeed, 
have  a  sense  of  my  smallness,  especially  in  this  place  and  before  the  sages 
of  our  commonwealth,  many  having  grown  old  in  a  work  which  I  have 
just  begun.  Can  I,  a  poor  weakling,  dare  liop<i  to  interest,  much  less 
inspire,  Michigan's  great  body  of  educators  to  greater  effort  and  impress 
them  with  the  magnitude  of  their  vocation?  I  assure  you  that  I  would 
far  rather  be  a  listener  at  this  particular  moment,  than  enlisting  the 
attention  of  my  superiors. 

Mv  short  experience  in  this  field  of  labor  too  well  impresses  me  with 
the  impoi*tance  of  the  w-ork  and  the  necessity  of  having  at  the  head  of  our 
county  school  system  a  person  cabundantly  equipped — not  alone  well 
educated,  but  possessed  as  well  by  an  abundance  of  tact  and  filled  with 
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sympathy  for  the  race,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  welfare  of  the  child.  My 
ideal  of  a  commissioner  may  be  far  too  high,  but  I  would  have  him  unsel- 
fish, true  to  his  convictions,  honest  in  school  and  out,  an  untiring  worker, 
and  teaching  by  example  what  he  utters  as  precept.  He  believes  that 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  but  is  not  honest  for  the  sake  of  policy;  for 
even  though  Policy  frown,  he  does  what  the  best  interests  of  the  school 
demand  and  conscience  says  is  right.  A  determined  "No"  may  cost  him 
political  friends,  yet  he  forgets  self  and  does  his  duty,  standing  for  the 
welfare  of  the  school  masses  as  opposed  to  the  individual.  Now,  I  am 
almost  convinced  that  this  official  is  short  lived — he  may  be  impractical. 
This  we  may  leave  for  the  discussion. 

I  don't  believe  that  our  schools,  at  least,  can  afford  to  have  at  their 
head  timid  officials  floating  between  public  opinion  and  their  honest  con- 
victions. Each  one  of  us  e'er  this  has  met  the  question  and  taken  his 
stand,  and  is  conscious  of  the  stability  or  instability  of  his  dorsal  self. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that,  "in  school  and  out,"  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importiince  that  we,  as  commissioners,  are  persons  of  honor  and  worth. 
But  to  the  subject — "Commissioner's  Work — Out  of  School  and  In." 

The  commissioner's  powers  are  not  executive,  but  advisory.  Were  it 
better  thus  or  should  he  be  clothed  with  more  authority?  True,  under 
present  arrangements,  he  mky  use  the  State  Superintendent's  examina- 
tion questions  to  slay  poor  teachers,  yet  even  those  may  become  boome- 
rangs which  deal  the  unskilful  manipulator  fatal  blows.  At  the  many- 
abuses  coming  to  his  knowledge  he  may  frown  and  scold,  but  dare  not 
punish  nor  can  he,  in  many  cases,  if  he  would. 

His  means  ,then  must  be  indirect — he  must  persuade  rather  than 
command.  He  is  a  teacher  in  a  great  school  and  he  must  of  necessity 
govern  by  moral  suasion ;  and  as  the  teacher  in  the  smaller  school  who 
shows  himself  master  of  the  situation  governs  well,  so  he  of  this  larger 
institution  will  govern  the  better  as  his  stability  and  worth  appear. 

Out  of  school  and  in,  he  must  be  a  practical  teacher.  He  must  win  the 
hearts  of  his  people  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  enlist  them  in  move- 
ments to  uplift  humanity,  which  he  knows  "will  in  turn  be  lifted  by 
them." 

His  greatest  work  is  with  the  "school  out  of  school."  Here  he  must  be  a 
man  among  men ;  he  must  be  able  to  meet  all  classes  and  accommodate 
himself  to  all  circumstances.  He  must  meet  them  to  study  them, — to 
learn  their  conditions,  to  discover  their  prejudices  and  find  out  their 
needs.  He  must  become  one  of  them  as  did  King  Alfred,  that  he  may 
know  their  strongholds  and  weak  places,  when  in  his  caimpaign  of  educa- 
tion he  may  know  just  how  to  scale  the  walls  of  ignorance  and  where  to 
direct  his  cannonade.  Here  he  can  indirectly  aid  the  profession.  People 
generally  oppose  what  they  don't  understand.  By  approaching  them  and 
showing  the  merits  of  the  means  they  oppose,  the  opposition  vanishes  and 
the  method  succeeds.  Thus  by  convincing  the  parent,  we  aid  the  teacher. 

The  people  must  be  made  to  understand  the  close  and  important  rela- 
tion which  the  profession  bears  to  them,  that  teaching  is  a  science,  and 
teachers,  artists  working  upon  the  most  vital  material.  They  must  be 
caused  to  appreciate  the  true  meaning  of  an  education  and  the  true  end  of 
public  instruction,  that  they  may  the  better  understand  and  enthu- 
siastically endorse  the  means.  When  public  opinion  is  made  right,  the 
people  will  correct  abuses.    Our  great  work  is  in  framing  sentiment. 
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Would  we  have  better  school  oiBcers,  we  muBt  create  a  demand  for  only 
the  best.  Our  list  of  teachers  will  be  bettered  not  neoeseaipily  by  culling 
out  the  poor,  but  rather  by  employing  only  the  best.  Oanse  the  profession 
to  feel  its  weaknesses  through  the  mandates  of  the  people.  We  must  lead, 
the  people  follow, — not  because  they  must,  but  because  they  will.  We 
must  go  to  the  people  by  employing  all  those  means  whicJh  will  directly  or 
indirectly  help  the  schools  or  better  the  general  sentiment  for  education. 

As  to  the  means  of  approaching  the  people,  perhaps  the  association, 
both  county  and  township,  is  the  best  that  can  be  used.  The  commissioner 
comes  closer  to  the  people  by  means  of  the  townfiftiip  association.  These 
meetings  must  be  of  the  nature  of  union  meetings  of  parents,  school 
ofScers,  and  teachers,  if  we  would  have  them  the  means  of  cementing 
a  union  of  effort  and  causing  a  healthy  co-operation  of  all  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  child.  But  even  these  may  fail  to  reach  the  class  of  people 
which  we  most  need  to  reach,  and  it  still  devolves  upon  an  indirect  means, 
after  all.  It  still  remains  for  the  teaehjer  to  speak  to  the  people  through 
the  Patrons'  Day  or  District  Association ;  so  our  effort  in  this  direction 
will  be  successful  only  as  our  ability  to  arouse  our  teachers  to  a  sense  of 
duty  exists.  Thus  we  may  urge  and  direct  such  movements,  being  present 
as  often  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

But  all  of  our  associations  fail  to  secure  the  •attendance  of  the  majority 
of  the  fathers,  and  it  seems  the  only  way  to  reach  the  "lords  of  creation" 
is  through  the  ladies;  hence  well  organized  Mothers'  Meetings  must  be 
the  surest  way  of  speaking  to  the  fathers,  for  we  all  understand  the  fem- 
inine narture  and  how  they  envphasize  their  demands.  This  may  be  a 
little  underhanded,  fathers,  but  we  must  better  the  conditions  of  the 
young,  even  though  you  each  become  a  Mr.  Caudle.  By  the  way,  is  it  not 
time  and  does  not  experience  teach,  that  statutory  enactment  Should 
place  at  least  one  woman  on  each  board  of  education? 

The  public  press  may  also  be  made  a  powerful  means  for  good. 
Through  this  we  can  reach  the  reading  public.  Being  conversant  with 
school  reform  movements  and  professional  literature,  we,  through  the  aid 
of  the  county  papers,  may  be  the  chief  means  of  bringing  the  same  befkyre 
the  public  mind.  We  may  reach  our  school  oflBcers  directly  by  letter, 
which  plan  I  have  tried  with  marked  effect  upon  the  condition  of  school 
property,  although  it  may  be  to  m j^  individual  sorrow. 

Much  depends  upon  our  district  officers.  If,  by  some  magic  charm,  we 
might  control  these  individuals,  what  an  immense  amount  of  good  could 
be  accomplished.  Here  is  an  opi)ortunity  for  a  vast  amount  of  work  to 
be  done,  but  how  to  proceed?  Whether  a  call  for  a  convention  of  school 
officers  would  secu.re  ail  attendance,  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Have  con- 
templated such  a  move,  but  have  never  tried  the  experiment.  I  hope  the 
discussion  may  bring  out  plans  for  the  accoonplishment  of  such  an  object. 

Next,  let  us  view  the  commissioner  in  school  or  as  he  works  with  his 
corps  of  teachers  in  the  many  and  distant  schools.  Here  we  find  him  with 
a  Hst  of  perhaps  160  teachers,  140  actually  engaged  in  school  work;  of 
these  there  may  be  forty  who  have  had  some  training  for  the  work,  of 
whom  a  majority  are  in  graded  schools.  The  remainder  is  made  up  of 
those  possessing  little  education  with  more  or  less  experience — ^many 
with  none.  The  number  who  are  naturally  adapted  to  the  work,  he  flnds 
to  be  in  the  minority  and  few,  if  any,  who  intend  to  make  teaching  a 
life  work.  Yet  these  are  the  direct  means  with  which  the  commissioner 
50 
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is  to  work  reforms,  build  up  the  schools,  exercise  the  physical  and 
psychical  powers  of  an  army  of  boys  and  girls,  and  furnish  them  with 
intellectual  manna.  How  shall  he  enthuse  this  body  of  teachers  to  their 
Jof  ty  calling,  educate  those  deficient,  arouse  the  indolent,  and  save  young 
minds  fr^om  vicious  habits  of  study  and  thought?  How  shall  he  change 
conditions  and  have,  as  a  result,  a  first  class  corps  of  teachers? 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  but  a  H^o,  One  teacher  of  mu^ch  experience 
<^an  expect  to  begin  to  accomplish  anything  in  this  palling.  He  must  be 
authority  upon  school  questions,and  a  recognized  leader  in  the  profession, 
else  he  will  not  have  the  confidence  of  those  under  his  regime.  He  should 
not  only  be  a  successful  teacher,  a  fine  scholar,  and  an  excellent  disciplin- 
arian, but  he  must  possess  the  power  of  discovering  the  causes  of  failures 
in  others  and  of  imparting  to  those  under  him  the  secret  of  succesis.  He 
must  be  quick  to  discH)ver  the  cause  of  existing  evils  in  the  school  room, 
and  have  the  power  to  estimate  the  teacher  at  a  glance.  Nor  can  this 
commissioner,  with  all  his  ability,  divide  his  time  with  something  foreign 
to  the  office.  I  feel  confident  that  no  one  person  can  begin  to  do  the  half 
that  should  be  done  in  the  office  of  commissioner,  even  though  he  employ 
^iverv  minute  of  his  term  at  the  work. 

The  means,  then,  wMth  which  to  better  conditions  are  the  examinations, 
school  visitation,  teacher^  institutes,  associations,  reading  circles,  and 
the  press.  Of  all  these,  one  alone — the  first — clothes  the  commissioner 
with  desj)otic  i)ower.  This  is  the  "professional  guillotine,"  but  how  unsat- 
isfactory! How  often,  in  the  absence  of  school  visitation,  it  may  be  the 
means  of  decapitating  **the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg"! 

When  we  are  conscious  that  the  supply  of  teachers  but  slightly  exceeds 
the  demand,  that  50^  of  our  list  are  not  able  to  pass  a  rigid  examination 
and  that  this  percentage  contains  many  of  our  natural  and  best  teachers, 
how  shall  we  use  this  means  to  preserve  to  the  profession  the  best  and 
rid  it  of  the  poor?  Must  it  of  necessity  be  a  farce  and  our  examination 
register's  the  evidence  of  that  "which  was  not"?  I  believe  we  must  answer 
this  in  the  affirmative.  Teachers'  examinations,  after  all,  are  but  the 
screen  behind  wiiich  the  commissioner  may  skulk,  until  the  unlucky 
applicants  have  exhausted  their  magazine  of  anathemas  and  ceased  bom- 
barding tlie  stronghold  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

It  seems  that  our  duty  in  this  case  must  be  to  signal  the  executioner, 
as  the  victims  pass  in  review  'neath  the  blade  of  that  awful  instrument. 
What  motive  shall  actuate  us,  as  w^e  stay  the  hand  in  this  case  and  let 
it  fall  in  the  other?  It  surely  should  be  the  impulse  of  a  heart  in  love  with 
mankind,  anxious  for  the  perfect  development  of  the  budding  race,  and 
indiiferent  to  selfish  interests. 

8chool  Visitation, — this  is  essentiallv  and  solelv  the  commissioner's 
duty.  Here  w^e  must  make  a  short  half-day  perform  the  work  of  a  norm-al 
frcliool.  We  must  note  mistakes  in  teaching,  failures  in  government,  sani- 
tary cK>nditions  of  the  room,  general  health  of  pupils,  needed  repairs  to 
school  proi>erty,  etc.,  etc.  We  must  not  only  see  conditions,  but  must  dis- 
cover tiie  causes,  that  w^e  may  aid  in  their  removal.  While  we  enter  the 
school  room  as  a  critic,  we  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  friend  by  teacher 
and  school — an  admirer  of  honest,  earnest  effort  even  though  it  be  illy 
directed.  During  our  stay  we  must  become  teacher  and  pupil.  We  must 
teach  and  recite  again,  as  of  yore  under  similar  circumstances.  If  on  a 
second  visit  to  this  school  we  are  an  unwelcome  guest,  we  have  failed 
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and  made  this  menus  defeat  its  great  purpose.  We  should  leave  the  school 
better  than  we  found  it.  We  should  assist  the  teacher  over  her  greatest 
obstacles,  iuspire  pupils  to  greater  effort,  and  send  both  on  their  way 
rejoicing.  How  shall  we  do  it?  Let  me  repeat  that  now  we  should  be 
honest,  but  kind  withal.  The  school  demands  assistance,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  give  it.  The  way  we  make  our  corrections  depends  entirely  upon 
the  nature  of  the  teacher,  so  it  is  important  that  we  make  a  study  of  the 
teacher,  in  order  that  we  may  employ  the  proper  means. 

I  believe  the  teacher  should  be  left  an  estimate  of  his  ability,  which 
may  be  done  on  blank  forms.  Hints  on  the  teaching  of  subjects,  in  which 
there  seems  to  be  the  greatest  failures,  may  be  left  in  writing.  Classes 
may  be  taken  in  which  you  may  show  your  way  of  doing.  Questions  may 
be  asked  pupils  which  will  quietly,  though  very  effectually,  show  teachers 
weak  places  in  methods  and  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  subject.  Experience 
seems  to  teach  that  indirect  means  in  correcting  teachers  is  preferable  to 
direct. 

No  one  is  in  so  good  a  ])osition  to  know  what  the  institute  sihould  do  for 
teachers  as  is  the  careful  observer  of  work  actually  done  by  them;  and 
for  that  reason  it  would  ajjpi'ur  that  the  commissioner  should  be  an  active 
worker  and  empowered  to  direct  the  affairs  in  our  teachers-  institutes. 
Can  we  not  get  much  more  good  from  the  money  being  spent  for  institutes 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  receive?  Is  not  the  average  institute  beyond 
the  majority  of  our  rural  teachers?  Is  it  not  possible  and  w^ere  it  not  bet- 
ter to  convert  our  institutes  into  summer  schools  of  three  or  four  weeks' 
duration? 

The  mass  of  our  teachers  having  limited  education  with  little  or  no 
experience  hold  third  grade  certificates,  and  the  institute  is  the  best 
mean«  we  have  whereby  we  can  protect  our  pupils  from  the  laboratory  of 
**would-be  pedagogues." 

I  am  strongly  of  the  oi)inioTi  that  third  grade  teachers  should  be 
required  to  attend  the  institute,  attendance  l>eing  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion to  teach.  It  would  seem  that  a  commissioner,  being  conscious  of  the 
deficiencies  of  his  corps,  in  a  school  of  thix?e  or  four  weeks  in  length 
might  be  a  power  for  good. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  great  need  of  our  teachers  is  a  greater  knowl- 
edge of  the  substance  and  the  x>ower  to  apply  methods.  The  remedy 
is  instruction  and  practice  under  guidance.  The  normal  school  is  too  far 
in  the  distance.  How  shall  commissioners  bridge  over  this  expanse  and 
secure  to  the  present  child  the  best  of  instruction? 

If  teachers'  associations  perform  their  function,  the  commissioner  must 
be  in  position  to  arrange  programs.  These  associations  must  make  the 
profession  deride  poor  instruction  and  laugh  out  its  own  follies.  They 
must,  in  a  measure,  be  made  whips  for  the  backs  of  ott'endei^s  in  the  coit)s, 
which  the  commissioner  indirectly  applie^s  by  placing  ujmn  the  program 
subjects  bearing  upon  abuses  coming  under  his  observation.  This  can  be 
made  very  effectual,  if  the  subject  is  placed  in  a  No,  Om  teac^lier's  hands 
and  discu-ssed  by  an  offender. 

It  may  be  possible  for  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  to  make  up  for 
deficiency  in  professional  training;  but  how  to  organize  successful  circles 
I  shall  leave  for  the  discussion  to  tell.  We  are  doing  the  w^ork  in  a  way  in 
Newaygo  county,  but  have  not  as  yet  met  with  flattering  success. 
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But  I  do  find  that  the  public  press  may  be  of  great  assiistance  to  the 
commissioner.  It  can  be  made  to  speak  regularly  to  the  teachers  through 
the  column  of  "School  Notes."  By  mientioning  all  the  best  things  oomin^ 
under  observation,  we  may  go  far  to  eradicate  the  evil  and  create  a  spirit 
of  emulation  on  the  part  of  those  earnestly  engaged  in  the  work. 

The  plans  thus  far  touched  upon  in  this  paper  have  been  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  school  in  school.  WTiat  shall  the  commissioner  do  to  raise 
the  educational  standard  of  those  bevond  the  reach  of  the  school,  to 
enlighten  the  people  in  general  and  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  their 
early  education?  You  may  say  that  highly  qualified  teachers  would  swell 
the  attendance  and  bring  into  school  more  of  those  who  have  reached 
their  teens.  Would  a  college  graduate  in  every  rural  school  retain  upon 
the  rolls  pupils  of  maturer  years  and  give  50^  of  the  next  generation  a 
taste  of  the  higher  education,  or  is  it  the  battle  for  bread  in  depressed 
times  that  is  depleting  and  must  continue  to  deplete  our  rural  school  pop- 
ulation? I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  we  can  keep  in  school,  under  present 
conditions,  many  pupils  beyond  the  age  of  compulsory  education.  It  i« 
true,  perhaps,  that,  "nnder  an  education  where  the  substance  was  not 
neglected,  many  more  would  go  on  further." 

Enthueiastic,  conscientious  teachers  of  much  higher  eduoation  and 
triiining  than  the  majority  of  district  teachers  now  possess,  could  be  the 
means  of  a  great  uplift  to  the  rural  masses.  But  why  speculate  on  Buch 
visionary  ideas?  Cupid's  arrow  too  often  finds  its  mark  and  wages  are 
against  us.  We  must  take  the  corps  as  we  find  it,  and  make  the  most 
of  the  material  at  hand.  Our  greatest  work  in  this  particular  is  with  the 
teachers  and  will  be  in  direct  ratio  to  our  influence  over  them.  A  oorps 
actively  engaged  in  literary  societies,  history  and  debating  clubs,  and 
night  schools,  would  be  a  power  for  good.  By  public  lectures  we  may 
reach  some;  through  a  close  touch  with  the  township  libraries  we  may 
keep  out  trashy  literature  and  place  in  many  hands  better  reading,  etc. 

This  paper  is  already  too  long  and  I  must  bring  it  to  a  close;  but 
before  doing  so,  let  me  inform  my  hearers  that  I  am  painfully  conscious 
of  having  threshed  much  straw  while  addressing  you,  but  faintly  hope 
that  it  may  succeed  in  bringing  out  the  discussion  which  the  subject 
merits. 

Please  do  not  mistake  me  for  the  commissioner  described,  nor  our 
county  as  the  place  where  all  the  plans  spoken  of  in  the  paper  are  suc- 
cessfully in  vogue.  We  are  doing  our  best  against  the  many  odds,  and  are 
here  to  learn  to  do  better.  The  great  secret  we  would  like  to  learn  is 
how  the  better  to  succeed  in  the  multiplying  of  effort. 


DISCUSSION. 

Oi>eDecl  by  Melinda  Mili.b,  Midland  Co.: 

Mr.  Presideat— I  heartily  endorse  the  paper  just  read.  It  has  placed  the  standard 
of  work  high,  but  when  we  take  in  to  account  the  fact  that  the  commlBsloiierB  of 
rhe  State  are  the  givardians  of  the  educational  rights  of  three-fourths  of  the  chil- 
dren of  our  State,  who  wiU  say  it  is  too  high?  All  concede  that  these  boys  and  girls 
have  not  had  the  educational  advantages  they  should  have  had,  or  that  the  chUdren 
in  the  cities  and  towns  have  had.  All  concede,  too,  that  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  children,  demands  that  they  be  educated 
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—educated  to  live  their  best— fitted  to  fill  their  pUicea;  to  contribute  the  most  to  the 
liappiness  of  the  home,  the  neighborhood,  the  school,  the  church,  and  to  take  aA 
intelligent  part  in  the  affairs  of  government  As  servants  of  the  State,  promoters 
and  guardians  of  its  welfare,  it  is  the  commissioner's  woric  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
bring  this  to  pass. 

The  city  schools  excel  our  rural  schools  because  they  have  closer  supervision. 
Close  supervision  has  compelled  better  teachers.  From  this  we  have  learned  that 
our  country  schools  must  have  better  supervision.  This,  then,  is  pre-eminently  the 
commissioned  work;  and  in  choosing  the  county  superintendent,  we  should  look 
for  one  having  all  the  fitness  of  the  city  superinteoMlent  with  this  additional  qualifi- 
cation,—he  must  have  large  experience  in  the  rural  schools.  Great  physical  endur- 
ance, love  for  the  work,  moral  courage,  and  a  great  deal  of  practical  common  sense, 
which  is  necessary  to  good  leadei-fvhip.  are  all  es»enti<al  qualities.  We  mdght  add,  too, 
that  the  county  superintendent  needs  an  unusual  amount  of  the  missionary  spirit 
inasmuch  as  his  salary  is  not  always  commensurate  with  his  work. 

We  often  hear,  ''like  teacher,  like  school";  so,  "like  commisHoneTt  like  teachers." 
As  the  teacher  is  the  guiding  spirit,  leading  pupils  on  from  one  victory  to  another, 
or,  as  Dr.  Tompkins  puts  it,  "from  one  beauty  to  another,"  which  means  not  only 
intellectual  triumphs,  but  physical  and  moral  triumphs  as  well— so  should  the  com- 
missioner lead  his  teacJiera  on  to  greater  achievements. 

Just  how  this  is  done  we  may  not  be  able  to  explain,  but  this  is  the  ideal.  Recog- 
nizing his  limitations,  he  seeks  freedom,  seeks  to  realize  his  ideal.  I  will  mention  but 
a  few  of  the  more  apparent  ways  in  which  he  seeks  to  lift  up.  He  knows  that  the 
qualifications  of  a  good  teacher  are  knowledge,  ability  to  impart,  ability  to  inspire 
and  to  govern.  He  learns  of  the  first  through  the  teachers'  examination.  That  he 
may  make  a  correct  estimate  of  the  other  qualifications  in  order  that  he  may  know 
^vhere  to  save,  where  to  give  the  most  help,  and-  where  to  cut  off,  he  visits  his 
schools,  spending  sufficient  time  in  each  to  note  natural  aptitude.  He  takes  into 
account  the  years  of  experience  a  teacher  has  had,  notes  classification  of  pupils  as 
based  on  the  course  of  study,  thoroughness  in  instruction,  skill  in  conducting  recita- 
tions, the  industry  and  interest  of  the  school,  the  dally  program,  order,  neatness, 
and  sanitary  condition  of  the  room  and  surroundinigs,  keeping  records,  making 
reports,  and  care  of  school  property— this,  with  attendance  at  county  institutes, 
township  and  county  associations,  the  teachers'  reading  circle  work,  the  school 
Journals  taken  and  read,  promptness  in  responding  to  the  need  of  creating  school 
sentiment  that  Is  necessary  to  make  her  work  truly  successful,  all  these  form  a 
basis  upon  which  the  commissioner  may  grade  his  teachers,  and  wt  the  same  time 
shows  him  where  help  is  most  needed. 

In  order  that  best  results  be  attained  there  must  be  perfect  confidence  in  the 
commissioner  on  the  pai't  of  the  teacher;  she  must  find  in  him  a  <true  friend,  one 
who  is  at  all  times  sympathetic  and  loyal.  Because  of  this  confidence,  teacher  and 
pupils  pleasantly  anticipate  his  coming.  They  look  upon  him  as  a  friend  and  not  as 
one  who  has  called  to  regard  them  with  a  cold,  critical  eye— giving  a  few  moments 
only  to  sizing  them  up,  then  passing  on  to  the  next.  They  note  that  he  takes  a 
lively  interest  In  all  that  pertains  to  the  school,  tliat  he  commends  any  little 
Improvements,  and  that,  when  he  suggests  others,  it  is  done  so  courteously  they  are 
glad  to  respond.  Occasionally  he  finds  it  necessary  to  make  some  suggestions  to 
the  teacher,  reinforcing  with  a  note  to  director. 

Sometimes  the  commissioner  finds  it  best  to  teach  a  class,  but  as  a  rule  he  does 
not  do  so.  If  he  does,  teachers  come  to  think  it  a  part  of  the  commissioner's  work, 
and  feel  aggrieved  if  he  does  not  do  so— but  in  doing  so  he  has  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity to  Judge  of  her  work.  Teachers  should  recognize  the  fact  that  they  ought  to 
know  how  to  teach  the  lesson  before  they  come  before  a  class.  It  is  their  business  to 
know,  and,  if  the  commissioner  takes  a  class,  it  is  but  to  test  her  work,  to  prove  her 
efficiency.  It  is  his  only  opportunity.  I  think  it  a  capital  plan  for  the  commissioner 
to  help  the  teacher  to  test  her  own  work  by  sending  out  grade  questions  at  least 
once  a  term.  In  all  his  remarks,  however,  whether  in  teaching  a  class  or  in  his  gen- 
eral remarks  to  the  school,the  commissioner  must  not  let  it  be  apparent  that  he  sees 
any  defects  in  the  teacher.  These  remarks  will  often  be  suggestive — ^suggesting 
much  more  to  the  teacher,  of  course,  than  to  the  pupils.  The  teacher  will  appreciate 
his  desire  to  help,  and  all  will  be  inspired  to  better  endeavor. 

Can  the  commissioner  afford  to  be  honest  in  his  dealings  with  his  teacher,  and  can 
the  public  afford  to  have  him  honest?  I  answer  he  must  be  the  very  embodiment  of 
honesty— not  theoretical,  but  practical  honesty.  Yes.  honest,  even  though  he  knows 
he  may  lose  his  official  head  in  consequence. 
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As  to  the  expediency  of  the  commissioner  exercising  his  discretionary  power  la 
keeping  out  unworthy  applicants,  there  can  be  no  question.  The  best  teachers  see' 
that  their  interests  are  promoted  by  thus  Iteeping  out  unworthy  competition,  and  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  he  needs  have  less  cause  to  fear  decapitation  from  tbis  cause 
than  from  some  others— political  competition  for  instance,  even  though  he  himseir 
may  be  but  an  interested  looker  on. 

Wm.  Haw^ley  Smith  says,  **The  simple  truth  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  worUl.**^ 
And  what  is  there  that  this  old  world  so  much  needs  just  now  as  practical  honesty?* 
It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  to  do  dishonest  things.  Conscience,  If  it  a^gerts  itself  at 
all,  is  quieted  by  telling  it,  "others  do  so."  It  seems  to  me  that  conscience,  in  the 
home,  at  school,  every icJiere^  needs  to  be  quickened;  and  who  shall  do  it  if  not  the 
teachers?  If  Supt.  Greenwood  is  right  in  saying  the  destiny  of  this  country  is  in 
the  hands  of  its  teachers,  could  we  render  our  country  a  better  service  than  by 
placing  our  official  heads,  if  needs  be,  uiK>n  this  altar?  Surely,  if  all  were  to  per- 
severe, it  must  eventually  come  to  pass  that  none  can  say,  *'every  man  has  his 
price." 

Official  integrity,  however,  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  our  educational  ills,  a  state- 
ment made  in  our  commissioners'  meeting  one  year  ago  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. We  in  our  county  are  often  confronted  with  the  fact  that  there  are  not 
enough  efficient  teachers  to  go  around.  They  are  efficient  in  scholarship,  but  not  in 
methods  and  management.  What  is  it  best  to  do?  We  have  a  quiet  undei-standing 
with  such  a  tenehor,  if  she  be  really  needed,  some  books  are  prescribed,  then  she 
is  asked  to  write  on  that  subject  at  the  next  examination.  I  do  not  know  whether 
other  commissioners  are  troubled  in  this  respect,  as  we  have  been  or  not.  How- 
ever, we  are  hoping  much  help  from  our  new  normal  school.  Send  outside!  We 
tried  that  and  gave  it  up,  concluding  that  teachers  excelling  in  methods  were  not 
often  out  of  a  job.  Better  pay  would  have  brought  them.  Yes,  but  we  can't  hold  out 
much  inducement  in  that  line  with  com  at  10c  and  taxes  three  per  cent  on  cash 
valuation,  esi>ecially  if  three-fourths  of  the  sum  voted  for  school  purrwses  has 
been  returned  to  the  State,  to  come  back  after  many  days  as  a  delinquent  tax,  oftei> 
called  "linque-tax,"  and  not  inappropriately,  since  it  is  occasionally  used,  I  am  told, 
to  link  highways  by  bridges  across  rivers  and  for  other  general  purposes. 

I  would  like  to  mention  just  one  more  need  that  I  have  come  to  think  is  a  vital 
one;  viz.,  that  our  teachers  spend  the  six  or  more  months  necessary  to  prepare 
them  for  the  second  grade  certificates,  in  getting  methods  under  competent  instruc- 
tion in  some  training  school  which  should  t>e  a  model  niral  school.  Institutes  are 
great  blessings;  we  could  not  do  without  them.  But  they  only  enlarge  ideals  which 
time  alone  can  make  real — so  long  a  time  indeed  it  tiikes  that  some  never  i-ealize 
them— leading  us  to  conclude  that  teachers  miist  "leam  to  do  by  doing,"  the  same  as 
others. 

T.  Dale  Cooke,  Wayne  Co.: 

Fellow  Commissioners— After  hearing  so  ably  outlined  the  work  that  w'e  should 
do,  it  seems  almost  a  waste  of  your  time  for  mo  to  discuss  the  subject  further. 

After  ten  years'  close  confinement  in  the  school  room,  I  believed  that  two  years 
in  the  office  of  commissioner  ^vould  be  a  pleasant  change.  From  the  first  Monday  in 
September  to  the  last  Friday  in  June,  I  had  been  shut  up  in  the  school  room  with 
only  an  occasional  Saturday  for  a  play  si>ell.  But  during  the  interval  between 
election  and  the  time  wlien  I  should  assume  the  dirties  of  the  office,  I  saw  before 
me  visions  of  whole  weeks  of  i)leasure;  I  saw  days  when  not  feeling  inclined  te 
work  I  could  just  loaf  around  home,  or  spend  a  day  or  two  hoeing  in  a  sadly 
neglected  garden — or  the  possibility  of  not  having  to  put  off  till  Saturday  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  day's  fishing.  And  last,  but  not  least,  I  saw  that  time  of  sickness  which 
comes  to  many  of  us.  and  comes  doubly  hard  wlien  we  lose  the  salary  for  that  time, 
but  which  in  the  case  of  the  commissioner  does  not  necessitate  the  loss  of  pay  nor 
the  hiring  of  a  substitute. 

You  are  probably  censuring  me  for  taking  this  groveling  view  of  my  official  life 
when  I  should  porliaps  think  of  nothing  but  the  manifold  duties  of  the  office  from 
the  first  day  of  July,  181)5,  to  the  first  day  of  July,  1897.  However,  I  believe  I  am 
not  alone  in  finding  other  things  to  do,  for  I  know  of  one  commissioner,  at  leasit, 
who  has  found  time  to  liuild  liim  a  house;  and  of  another  >vho  has  had  time  to  go  to 
other  states  on  lecturing  tours;  and  others  who  have  found  time  to  take  active  part 
in  county  and  State  political  campaigns,  and  who  found  muoli  enjoj'ment  and  no 
small  glory  in  attending  the  late  State  conventions  and  lifting  up  their  voices  in 
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behalf  of  their  favorite  candidates.  I  have  now  held  the  office  one  year  and  six 
months,  and  have  yet  to  realize  the  dreams  of  pleasure  and  of  Idleness  that  I 
formerly  entertained.  I  can  tnithfully  say  that  I  have  done  but  little  loafing, 
although  I  have  done  considerable  hoeing.  I  have  not  yet  had  that  day's  fishing, 
although  the  placid  Huron  flows  but  a  few  rods  from  my  door,  and  as  for  that 
time  of  sickness,  I  can  but  be  fervently  thankful  that  a  merciful  Providence  has 
seen  fi»t  to  spare  me  from  that  form  of  inactivity. 

There  are  many  things  that  demand  a  commissioner's  time  and  attention  in  the 
line  of  duty,  which  are  not  found  in  the  law  and  which  may  be  classified  among  hi» 
duties  out  of  school.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  commissioner's  work  in  school,  to- 
be  most  effective,  should  be  continuous  from  the  first  Monday  of  September  to  the 
laBt  Friday  of  June — barring  examinations  and  stormy  weather.  And  right  here  I 
trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  the  opinion  that  all  examinations  for  the 
year  should  be  held  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  There  are  good  reason9 
for  this,  plain  to  all,  which  I  will  not  stop  to  point  out,  and  not  the  U*ast  of  which 
is  that  we  would  be  free  and  untrammeled  to  attend  to  our  duties  in  school  during 
the  entire  school  year. 

By  law  we  are  required  to  visit  each  school  once  a  year,  but  who  believes  that 
one  short  visit  to  many  school  rooms  is  sufficient?  What  city  sui>erintendent  would 
expect  to  visit  his  teachers  once  a  year  and  be  successful?  It  seems  to  me  and  I 
believe  you  will  all  agree,  that  the  county  commissioner  slimild  be  a  county  suiKnln- 
tendent,  with  powers  similar  to  the  city  superintendent,  having  his  teachers, 
especially  his  rural  teachers,  under  constant  surveillance.  I  believe  he  should  be 
"on  the  road"  all  the  time,  and  I  know  you  will  concur  in  this  opinion— 
that  his  necessary  traveling  expenses  should  he  paid  hy  the  county.  Not  until  this  state 
of  things  comes  about  will  the  oftice  of  county  commissioner  of  schools  be  elevated 
to  its  proper  plane  of  usefulness.  Then  will  the  annual  tour  of  inspection  cease  to 
be  a  mere  complying  with  the  law— and  looking  up  of  delegates.  Then  will  the 
patrons,  teachers,  and  pupils  feel  that  there  is  an  actual  head  to  the  country  schools. 

It  is  with  considerable  hesitation  and  embarrassment  that  I  advance  any  ideas 
on  this  subject,  "Commissioner's  Work— Out  of  School  and  In,'*  for  I  suspect  that 
my  conception  of  the  real  and  true  duties  of  the  commissioner  are  not  clear  and  up 
to  date-  I  come  seeking,  rather  than  attempting  to  give.  Information.  If,  however,, 
a  commissioner's  work  in  school  consists  in  making  the  round  of  visits,  it  is  my 
impression  that  his  tcork  consists  in  looking  over  the  daily  and  classification  regis- 
ters, listening  to  the  teacher  conduct  a  few  recitations,  making  out  the  record  of  the 
visit,  having  a  friendly  chat  with  the  teacher  concerning  questions  on  school  mat- 
ters which  may  be  uppermost  in  her  mind  at  the  time,  and  closing  the  visit  by 
"znaking  a  few  remarks  to  the  school."  This  is  easy  enough,  the  hardest  part  of 
such  work  being  so  to  lime  the  visit  as  to  happen  along  at  a  good  place  to  stay  to 
dinner  or  over  night.  But  the  real  work  of  the  commissioner— as  I  understand  it- 
consists  In  having  the  ability  to  see  and  know  the  defects  in  the  teacher,  and  in 
having  the  tact  to  point  out  to  her  wherein  she  Is  going  wrong  and  the  power  to 
make  her  feel  that  she  must  get  out  of  some  old  nits  and  make  new  paths.  This 
last  condition  it  seems  to  me  is  where  we  commissioners  are  weak— not  in  ourselves 
but  in  not  having  the  cloak  of  authority.  We  can  all  see  defects  in  some  of  our 
teachers,  we  may  have  the  tact  to  point  out  to  her  those  defects  without  offending; 
but  from  whence  comes  the  power  that  will  make  an  indifferent  teacher  feel  that 
she  must  get  into  line  and  keep  up  with  the  procession.  To  be  sure  her  certificate 
will  expire  some  time  and  we  can  refuse  to  grant  her  anotlier,  but  that  may  be 
working  an  unnecessary  hardship;  and  before  the  change  can  be  made  she  will  luave 
finished  her  term  of  school  and  perhaps  have  done  irreparable  mischief  to  the 
children  of  that  district. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point  which  came  under  my  personal  observation: — 

Miss  Abas  taught  in  a  certain  district  the  past  three  years  and  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. I  visited  her  school  last  year  and  could  but  praise  her  for  her  good  work.  Her 
schoolhouse,  though  old  and  sadly  in  need  of  repair,  had  been  made  bright  and  cheer- 
ful by  her  own  hands;  no  fault  could  be  found  with  her  teaching  and  her  order  was 
almost  perfect.  This  year  she  must  have  thought  a  change  in  location  desirable  or 
necessary,  for  I  found  her  the  other  day  teaching  in  another  district,  in  another 
township — and  oh,  what  a  change  was  there,  my  countrymen!  She  had  the  same 
sweet  disposition  and  gentle  manner;  but  the  boys,  big  and  little,  and  many  of  the 
girls,  had  found  out  that  she  was  good-natured  and  that  her  good  nature  could  bo 
imposed  upon.   How  I  did  ache  to  lay  hands  on  some  of  lliose  big  boys  and  give 
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them  such  a  shaking  up  as  would  cause  them  to  remember  till  the  end  of  their 
earthly  career  that  particular  visit  of  the  commissioner.  Instead,  I  told  the  teacher 
as  tactfully  as  I  could  where  her  weakness  lay  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  some 
sharp  discipline  in  her  school,  if  she  would  successfully  finish  the  term;  but, notwith- 
standing my  great  effort  to  be  easy,  the  tears  came  In  torrents— -not  the  tears  of 
rep<mtance,  but  ju6t  the  tears  of  a  hurt  child.  And  to  make  matters  worse  she  could 
not  see  tba/t  she  Was  being  imposed  upon  by  her  pupils.  I  ask  you,  my  brethren, 
what  could  be  done  in  such  a  case.  The  remedy  that  I  see  for  such  cfuses  lies  far 
beyond  our  reach  now,  but  I  believe  the  commissioner  will  not  be  a  truly  efficient 
officer  until  he  has  the  power  of  which  I  am  thinking.  The  teacher  who  Is  filling  the 
position  made  vacant  by  the  teacher  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  is  a  muscular,  stem 
young  lady,  and  a  little  too  severe  for  the  school  she  is  In.  What  a  blessing  to  those 
two  schools,  if  I  had  the  power  to  transfer  those  two  teachers.  What  commissioner 
could  noit  increase  the  usefulness  of  his  teachers  and  everlastingly  benefit  hie 
schools,  had  he  the  power  to  place  the  teachers  according  to  their  fitness. 

Finally,  fellow  commissioners,  if  we  find  our  hands  so  tied  that  we  cannot  do 
good  work  in  school,  can  we  not  devote  a  part  of  our  time  out  of  school  this  winter 
to  securing,  through  the  legislature,  laws  that  will  Increase  the  power  and  useful- 
ness of  commissioners,  and,  through  them,  enlarge,  expand,  and  elevate  the  school 
system  of  our  State? 

This  closed  the  discussion  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Commr.  Bailey, 
Mrs.  Spencer,  State  Librarian,  was  introduced  anid  explained  the  nature 
and  advantages  of  the  associate  and  traveling  libraries. 

The  election  of  ofScers  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Commr.  W.  H.  French 
of  Hillsdale  county  as  president;  Commr.  A.  N.  Demoray  of  Montcalm 
county,  vice  president;  Commr.  Flora  J.  Beadle  of  Barry  county, 
secretary. 

Commr.  T.  Dale  Cooke  of  Wayne  county,  was  elected  member  of  the 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  board,  to  fill  the  place  of  ex-Commr.  Haskins, 
and  Flora  J.  Beadle  appointed  as  editor  of  the  Commissioners'  Section 
of  The  Moderator. 

No  further  business  coming  up,  the  Section  adjourned  to  asisemble  in 
Lansing  at  the  call  of  the  executive  committee. 
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SympoBium  on  Examination  of  Teachers  in  Mathematics- 
State  Department,  Deputy  Supt.  7.  E.  Hammond,  Lansing. 
State  Board  of  Education,   Hon.  J.  W.  Simmons,  Owosso. 
County   Commissioners,    Commr.    D.    E.   McClore,    Shelby. 
Normal    Schools,    Prof.   Wm.    Bellis,    Mt    Pleasant 
^City  Superintendents,   Supt.  W.   G.  Coburn,  Battle   Creek. 

Studies  in  Mathematical  Education,  Dr.  D.  E.  Smith,  Tpsllanti. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 


TIhe  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  chairman  W.  W.  Beman;  and,  after 
a  few  preliminary  remarks,  the  '^Symposium  on  Examination  of  Teachere 
in  Mathematics"  was  at  once  given  as  follows: — 

J.  E.  Hammond,  Lansing: 

From  my  boyhood  I  have  enjoyed  the  study  of  mathematics;  and,  while 
other  branches  in  the  school  and  college  course  came  in  for  xK>rtionjS  of 
my  time  and  thought,  arithmetic  with  its  practical  problems  of  every-day 
business  life,  algebra  with  its  equations  and  formulas,  and  geometry  with 
its  demon-stration  of  mathematical  principles,  always  deeply  interested 
me.  My  education  began  in  a  country  school  and  it  was  early  impressed 
upon  my  mind  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  the  three  essen- 
tials of  a  good  education,  and  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  could  "cipher"  well 
was  the  best  scholar  in  school,  although  perchance  entirely  unable  to 
analyze  a  simple  English  sentence  or  to  give  the  name  and  trace  the 
course  of  a  through  railway  line  across  the  State  in  which  he  lived. 

It  was  then,  and  is  yet,  the  idea  of  many  a  man  in  the  common  walks 
of  life  that  time  spent  in  the  study  of  grammar  is  wasted,  especially  if 
arithmetic  has  not  been  mastered.  It  is  thought  that  even  history  or 
physiology  is  of  less  importance;  and  nearly  always  the  value  of  the 
teacher  is  estimated  by  his  ability  to  teach  multiplication,  division,  frac- 
tions, compound  numbers,  percentage,  and  interest,  to  those  who  go  to 
him  for  instruction. 

It  is  not  my  duty  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of  these 
branches  of  study,  neither  does  it  concern  my  hearers  if  I  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  what  is  suggested  above.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  claim  for 
arithmetic  a  most  important  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  school, 
and  that  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  is  absolutely  essential  to  ev^ry 
person  who  has  to  deal  with  his  neighbor  in  the  daily  transactions  of 
business. 

My  purpose  in  this  short  discussion  is  to  confine  my  remarks  to  that 
branch  of  mathematics  which  comes  most  closely  to  the  attention  of  the 
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larger  majority  of  the  pupils  of  our  schools,  whose  work  and  the  trend  of 
whose  mathematical  thought  is  indirectly  strongly  influenced  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  through  the  examinations  required  of 
their  teachers.  This  divides  the  general  topic  somewhat,  leaving  the  sub- 
jects of  algebra  and  geometry  for  my  friend  Simmons  and  those  who  fol- 
low him. 

Today  there  are  in  Michigan  no  less  than  700,000  young  persons  of 
school  age  who,  twenty  years  from  now,  will  be  in  competition  with  each 
other  in  the  field  and  factory,  in  the  busy  centers  of.  trade,  at  the  de»k 
and  in  the  various  professions.  Each  and  every  one  of  them  will  be  trad- 
ing, buying,  and  selling;  lending  and  borrowing;  giving  and  receiving. 
Some  will  collect  interest,  others  will  be  paying  it.  All  will  be  buyers; 
many  will  be  sellers.  Few  of  them  in  school  days  will  go  beyond  the 
eighth  grade  of  the  common  school,  and  fewer  still  ever  be  directly 
influenced  by  mathematical  truths  greater  and  more  comprehensive  than 
those  suggested  in  the  lists  of  questions  prepared  at  the  Department 
office  and  placed  before  the  16,000  men  and  women  who  desire  to  act  as 
teachers. 

By  these  queertions  the  trend  of  arithmetical  thought  is  given  to  those 
who  instruct;  and  many  times,  either  thoughtlessly  or  otherwise,  teachers 
and  pupils  bend  their  investigations  in  such  a  direction  as  will  best  con- 
form to  the  ideas  of  the  superintendent,  or  to  those  of  the  person  whose 
questions  tliey  must  answer  and  whose  examination  they  must  pass. 
True,  the  real  object  of  study  is  not  and  never  should  be  the  passing  of 
a  teachers'  examination.  Every  person  who  would  prepare  boys  and  girls 
for  citizenship,  should  think  less  of  the  examiner's  test  and  more  of  the 
best  methods  of  imparting  information  to  those  who  sit  under  their 
instruction.  The  true  teacher  recc^nizes  this  and,  when  the  examiner's 
test  is  over, places  before  his  class  those  problems  and  propositions  which 
shall,  in  his  opinion,  train  the  pupil  to  think  and  apply  his  thought  to 
the  best  advantage.  How  natural,  then,  it  is  for  him  to  expect  that  the 
questions  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
include  the  best  principles  and  the  most  practical  problems,  to  be  solved 
in  the  most  practical  manner.  He  looks  into  the  faces  of  his  pupils  and 
knows  that  the  majority  of  them  will  at  best  remain  in  school  only  a 
few  short  terms.  He  realizes  that  long  before  the  few  especially  favored 
ones  shall  have  mastered  algebra,  geometry,  and  the  higher  mathematics, 
all  of  the  others  will  be  beyond  tlie  school  room  earning  a  living  and  for- 
getting those  lessons  which  they  have  not  learned  to  apply. 

Whatever  may  be  the  plan  devised  by  professors  of  mathematics  in  col- 
leges and  normal  schools  for  laying  a  broad  foundation  for  future  mathe- 
matical study,  however  necessary  it  may  be  to  incorporate  into  the  course 
of  study  much  that  is  disciplinary  and  mind  strengthening,  I  believe  the 
examining  test  from  the  Department  should  be  practical,  as  also  concise 
in  its  requirements  and  comprehensive  in  its  scope.  No  attention  should 
be  given  to  old  tables  of  weights  and  measures  that  are  not  now  in  use, 
nor  in  fact  ever  were.  Time  should  not  be  wasted  on  circulating  decimals, 
duodecimals,  and  such  unimportant  time  destroyers.  There  are  so  many 
sensible  and  practical  principles  in  which  to  test  the  applicant's  knowl- 
edge that  the  examination  should  not  contain  even  a  suggestion  of  these 
antiquated  and  useless  things.  It  should  not  contain  them  because,  as  we 
have  before  intimated,  the  teacher's  study  in  preparing  for  examination 
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ought  to  be  along  the  same  linee  as  are  to  be  presented  to  his  pupils. 
There  is  no  other  way  by  which  the  head  of  the  State  educational  system 
can  so  thoroughly  direct  the  teacher  into  right  channels  as  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  questions. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  world's  business  is  done  without  pencil 
and  paper.  The  arithmetical  problems  we  solve  at  the  counter  are  mental 
problem's;  and  the  person  who,  in  hia  school  days  was  trained  by  his 
teacher  to  think  and  arrive  at  definite  conclusions  without  using  the 
pencil  to  find  the  product  of  two  simple  factors,  is  the  fortunate  individ- 
ual, better  calculated  to  drive  good  bargains,  and  get  good  weight  and 
measure.  So  the  Department  should  require  an  examination  in  intellec- 
tual arithmetic,  not  primarily  because  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  pa^s 
such  examination,  but  because  the  examiner  should  satisfy  himself  that 
the  applicant  for  a  certificate  is  able  to  give  a  clear  analysis  of  a  prob- 
lem,— as  also  to  emphasize  in  the  applicant's  mind  the  imxxortance  of 
a  systematic  teaching  of  this  kind  of  arithmetic. 

The  text-book,  the  course  of  study,  the  examination,  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  the  daily  instruction,  should  give  prominence  to  mental  arith- 
metic. It  deeervee  this  promineu'ce  both  for  its  every-day  pi^ctical  value 
and  the  aid  it  gives  in  other  and  more  intricate  mathematical  studies. 
Thus  we  contend  that  one-ihalf  of  the  examination  and  one-half  the  time 
given  to  arithmetic  in  the  school  work,  may  properly  be  given  to  this 
part  of  arithmetic. 

As  already  suggested,  that  sort  of  instruction  should  be  given  our 
future  citizens  which  will  be  of  most  practical  value.  Ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  all  our  people  are  common  people,  interested  in  simple  questions. 
Their  time  and  opportunities  are  limited.  The  examiner's  test  and  the 
teacher's  instruction  E^hould  not  forget  this.  As  is  the  one,  so  will  be  the 
other.  In  this  instruction  the  correct  reading  and  writing  of  numbers 
must  came  in  for  a  first  consideration.  The  principles  involved  in  multipM* 
cation,  division,  and  fractions  must  be  mastered  by  persistent  drill  and 
repetition,  and  the  questions  should  be  so  framed  that  the  examiner 
may  know  if  the  candidate  understands  these  fundamental  principles  so 
thoroughly  as  to  be  capable  of  imparting  his  knowledge. 

In  speaking  of  this  needed  repetition  of  fundamentals,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that,  whatever  may  be  the  theory  or  practice  of  different  school 
men  regarding  the  teaching  of  the  multiplication  table,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  old-fashioned  over-and-over  method  of  learning  it  is  the  best 
one.  In  the  impressionable  years  of  early  life  when  the  mind  is  like 
plastic  clay,  I  believe  that  a  mechanical  and  continued  repetition  of  the 
multiplication  table  will  engrave  it  so  indelibly  on  the  childish  mind  that 
all  future  mathematical  computation  will  be  rendered  more  easy  and 
accurate  than  could  otherwise  be.  This  multiplication  table  is  like  a 
carpenter's  tool,  and  skill  in  its  use  can  be  best  learned  by  constant 
handling,  regardless  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 

One  of  the  first  problems  confronting  the  young  couple  just  getting  a 
start  in  life,  is  usually  the  building  of  a  home,  entailing  the  solution  of 
such  questions  as  the  size  and  location  of  windows,  closets,  cupboards, 
etc.;  the  making  of  rooms  of  such  dimensions  as  shall  allow  for  a  con- 
venient arrangement  of  furniture  or  an  economical  cutting  of  carpet 
breadths.  The  details  are  numerous  which  require  careful  and  intelligent 
mathematical  computation,  especially  when  one's  means  do  not  permit 
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the  employment  of  a  skilled  architect.  And  yet,  because  the  intricacies  of 
square  and  cube  root  require  some  degree  of  mental  development,  all 
geometrical  measurements  were  formerly  relegated  to  the  back  part  of 
the  book.  How  much  more  sensible  is  the  arrangement  of  our  newer 
text-books,  which  place  the  simpler  and  practical  parts  of  this  sUibjeot 
where  even  the  boys  and  girls  who  drop  out  in  the  grammar  school  will 
at  least  get  a  glimpse  into  this  most  important  mathematical  principle. 
In  like  manner,  it  seems  to  me,  our  test  questions  should  always  include 
something  in  this  line. 

It  is  equally  true  that  every  housekeeper,  as  well  as  householder,  is 
constantly  making  use  of  certain  tables  of  weight  and  measure;  and  the 
future  necessities  of  actual  life  may  as  well  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  subject  matter  on  which  to  gain  a  large  share  of  the 
mental  drill.  Then,  too,  if  the  young  householder  chance  to  be  a  farmer, 
he  has  fields  to  lay  out  and  areas  to  consider;  he  has  bins,  corn-cribs,  or 
haymows  to  measure.  If  a  merchant,  his  daily  routine  includes  all  sorts 
of  percentage  and  discount  problems.  If  a  jeweler,  a  grocer,  a  tailor,  or  in 
almost  any  of  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life,  he  still  finds  himself  con- 
stantly estimating  and  computing.  It  is  for  recognition  of  this  feature 
in  the  instruction  given  in  the  Detroit  schools  that  Miss  OofSn  has  waged 
6K)  valiant  a  battle;  and  the  fact  that  business  transactions  at  banks 
require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  bankers'  methods,  should  for  this 
reason  determine  which  kind  of  discount  requires  most  emphasis,  both 
in  school  work  and  in  teachers'  examinations. 

So,  too,  while  a  chapter  on  taxes  in  the  text-book  amounts  to  very 
little,  a  sufficient  amount  of  drill  on  actual  problems  of  every  day  life, 
using  names  and  localities  familiar  to  students,  will  open  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  really  equipping  themselves  for  their  life  work. 
Taxes  should  receive  a  mucsh  larger  share  of  attention  than  is  generally 
given,  inasmuch  as  no  object  is  of  greater  ImpSrtance  to  the  people  than 
this  one  of  providing  a  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  government.  Were 
I  speaking  of  the  correlation  of  branches,  I  should  here  make  a  strong 
plea  for  the  correlation  of  arithmetic  and  civil  government  when 
teaching  taxes.  The  embryo  citizen  should  be  made  to  understand  that 
every  man  who  has  a  roof  above  his  head,  and  something  to  eat  and 
wear,  must  contribute  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  support  of  the 
government.  Problems  may  be  framed  regarding  the  rental  of  buildings, 
purchase  of  imported  fabrics,  or  payment  of  postage  in  sending  arti'cles 
through  the  mail,  all  of  which  will  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  mast 
give  value  received  for  governmental  protection,  as  for  every  other  good 
thing  in  life.  It  would  be  well  if  the  examination  questions  in  both 
arithmetic  and  civil  government  could  be  framed  so  as  occasionally 
to  suggest  a  study  of  the  tax  blanks  used  by  the  local  assessing  officer, 
who  would,  I  am  sure,  take  some  interest  in  giving  information  upon  this 
subject  to  any  teacher  or  pupil  applying  to  ihim.  More  time  for  taxes, 
less  for  insurance,  would  in  my  opinion  be  far  better.  In  fact,  insurance 
X>roperly  has  no  place  at  all  in  our  arithmetics,  since  every  company  has 
its  own  way  of  doing  busine^ss,  which  must  be  learned  anew  with  every 
change  of  company. 

All  conditions  of  the  people,  wage  earners  as  well  as  wage  payers,  are 
over  and  over  using  not  only  the  four  fundamental  rules,  but  also  frac- 
tions, both  common  and  decimal,  compound  numbers,  mensuration,  and 
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percentage.  All  are  counting  profit  and  loss,  all  are  figuring  on  the 
income  of  their  labor.  Thus  it  is  that  the  above  mentioned  subjects 
must  enter  into  every  list  of  examination  questions,  if  we  would  direct 
thougiht  along  practical  lines;  and  since  all  money  transactions  require 
the  use  of  decimals^  this  kind  of  fractions  heads  the  list  in  point  of 
prominence;  and  as  percentage  is  the  comer  stone  of  commercial  oper- 
ations, its  principles  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  A  few  simple 
formulas  from  which  all  the  others  may  be  deducted,  if  well  understood 
and  thoroughly  applied,  are  all  that  is  necessary;  but  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  a  clear  conception  of  the  relation  existing  between  base, 
rate,  and  percentage,  is  the  main  thing  to  be  sought  in  teaching  percent- 
age. This  accounts  for  the  repetition  of  certain  questions  on  this  subject 
in  every  list  sent  out  from  the  State  department. 

From  the  foregoing  1  trust  you  will  understand  the  reasons  that 
largely  determine  the  questions  in  arithmetic,  as  sent  out  to  those  who 
are  seeking  a  permit  to  teach  the  rising  generation  of  boys  and  girls  in 
Michigan. 

SuPT.  J.  W.  Simmons  of  Owosso,  the  newly  elected  member  of  State 
Board  of  Education,  was  asked  for  a  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
mathematics  from  the  standpoint  of  the  board,  as  shown  in  the  trend  of 
the  questions  given  to  applicants  for  State  certificates,  and  said: 

Mr,  President^  Ladies  and  Oentlemen:  In  presenting  this  question  from 
the  standi>oint  of  the  State  Board,  it  would  seem  more  appropriate  that 
some  other  member  of  the  board  had  been  chosen,  as  I  am  scarcely  pin- 
feathered  as  yet.  I  would  also  state  that  the  question  upon  which  I  am 
to  speak  is  a  very  limited  one,  a  very  narrow  one,  as  the  State  Board 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sets  of  questions  sent  out  for  county  exam- 
inations, but  'has  only  to  do  with  those  that  are  written  upon  for  State 
certificates.  So  the  examioation  of  teachers  in  mathematics  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  State  Board  is  confined  to  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry.  The  State  Board  is  four  square,  there  being  four  members 
who  represent  the  mathematical,  historical,  grammatical,  and  geological 
parts  of  school  work.  As  I  do  not  happen  to  be  the  mathematical  side 
of  the  State  Board,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  take  a  view  of  the 
question  as  it  stands  mathematically.  Mr.  Hammond  has  spoken  upon 
aritbmetic.  Speaking  now  for  algebra  and  geometry,  I  can  say  that 
the  examination  for  State  certificates  should  be  thorough,  so  that  the 
examining  board  can  determine  the  fitness  of  the  applicant  to  teach 
those  subjects,  because  the  State  certificate  stands  for  the  highest  cer- 
tificate that  is  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  Michigan.  There  is  no  higher 
certificate,  no  certificate  means  more,  no  other  certificate  gives  a  life 
license.  These  examinations  ought  to  include  problems  and  questions 
carefully  selected.  I  have  carefully  looked  over  the  lists  of  questions 
of  the  past  few  years  used  in  the  winter  and  mid-summer  examinations. 
These  questions  have  not  all  been  set  by  the  same  individual,  they  rep- 
resent the  views  of  different  persons.  I  do  not  know  if  I  could  improve 
upon  tjiem,  but  one  criticism  I  would  pass, — and  that  is  not  to  involve 
a  repetition  of  principles  in  different  problems.  I  think  that  some 
of  these  problems  should  be  relegated  from  the  list  entirely;  they  involve 
what  might  be  called  higher  mathematics.  These  problems  should  be 
fair,  and  all  of  them  ought  to  be  comprehensive  and  not  unnecessarily 
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long.  I  think  I  could  test  a  class  in  my  own  section  with  questioiusi  of 
middle  length  better  than  I  could  those  that  take  a  longer  time.  I 
think  that  what  the  examination  stands  for  is  to  know  whether  the 
applicant  is  a  mathematician  or  not;  therefore  they  should  involve  prin- 
ciples which  would  test  his  general  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  approached  this  subject  just  as  the 
committee  intended,  but  I  have  approached  it  from  the  standpoint  that 
I  saw. 

Prof.  Wm.  Bellis,  Mt.  Pleasant: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Teachers:  When  requested  to  write  a  paper 
on  the  topic  "Examination  of  Teachers  in  Mathematics  in  Normal 
Schools,"  I  hesitated  to  comply  with  the  request,  knowing  there  are  not 
a  few.  able  and  experienced  teachers  in  this  line  of  work  who  could  have 
given  you  more  ideas  upon  this  topic;  but,  conscious  of  the  good-will 
that  characterizes  the  Michigan  teachers,  I  decided  to  give  you  my  views. 

What  is  the  purp(>se  of  an  examination  ? 

1.  To  determine  whether  the  candidates  have  a  good  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject. 

2.  To  determine  the  necessary  teaching  ability  to  develop  knowledge 
in  the  minds  of  others. 

3.  To  protect  society  from  unskilled  teachers. 

What  shall  determine  the  nature  of  the  examination  in  Normal 
Schools?  The  nafwre  of  the  examination  must  depend  ui)on  the  kind  and 
extent  of  teaching  the  students  have  received.  This  in  turn  is  dependent 
upon  our  ideal  of  the  qualified  teacher.  As  the  nature  of  the  examination 
depends  upon  the  teaching,  I  shall  briefly  outline  the  quality  of  teaching 
I  think  we  should  endeavor  to  do. 

Sinee  we  desire  our  students  to  have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the 
various  mathematical  branches,  and  to  develop  along  with  this  teaching 
ability,  we  need  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  method  by  which  to 
secure  these  desirable  resultis. 

1.  The  teacher  must  know  the  subject  to  be  taught.  Nothing  wil)  take 
ttie  place  of  this  knowledge.  Method  cannot  be  substituted  for  knowl- 
edge, for  it  is  dependent  upon  matter. 

2.  The  teacher  must  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  applied  psychology 
in  order  to  develop  these  subjects  according  to  rational  methods. 

3.  There  must  be  a  close  and  sympathetic  relation  existing  between 
students  and  teacher. 

4.  The  teacher  must  be  an  everyday  student. 

The  teacher  thus  equipped  will  make  a  great  distinction  between  teach- 
ing and  telling.  He  will  develop  their  minds  and  hearts.  He  leads  them 
to  discover  truth,  to  discern  principles,  to  state  laws,  to  apply  these 
principles  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems.  In  developing  a  topic, 
the  teacher  is  simply  the  leader  in  the  investigation.  He  obtains  every- 
thing possible  from  the  class.  Each  lesson  is  a  tliought  exei-cise,  and  not 
a  mere  memory  one.  We  should  aim  to  develop  in  pupils  that  independ- 
(MKP  of  thought  that  is  characteristic  of  thorough  work.  Stay  by  a  lesson 
until  it  is  mastered  and  applied.  This  method  develops  the  analytic 
power,  reason,  and  judgment.  The  memory  is  strengthened,  for  the  laws 
of  association  are  applied.  Students  learn  how  to  attack  a  problem,  an 
exercise,  how  to  open  nj)  a  subject. 
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Each  lesson  is  one  in  methods,  not  abstract  but  concrete.  This  is  the 
ideal  way  to  develop  good  methods.  Students  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  them  in  every  class  as  well  as  in  the  Training  Sch»x)l. 
If  our  teadiing  has  been  thoroughly  performed  and  the  various  branches 
have  been  properly  developed,  the  earnest  students  will  have  the 
required  knowledge  of  the  matter  and  method.  They  will  be  ready  for 
any  kind  of  a  test  we  decide  to  apply. 

First,  what  shall  be  the  nature  of  the  test?  I  should  make  the  test 
as  thorough  and  searching  as  the  teaching  had  been.  The  test  must  be 
in  line  with  the  work  done,  in  order  to  be  just  to  the  students.  Second, 
shall  we  test  carefully  each  day,  or  shall  we  have  one  great  final  test, 
the  written  examination?  I  prefer  the  daily  test,  supplemented  by 
written  lessons. 

The  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  instruct,  drill,  and  test.  The  instruc- 
tion ought  to  be  clean  cut  and  thorough.  Then  drill  to  acquire  power 
and  skill.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  student  be  led  to  see  a  truth,  but  he 
must  acquire  the  power  to  see  this  truth  quickly  and  easily.  We  should 
drill  our  classes  on  the  instruction  given  to  make  it  a  i)ermanent  posses- 
sion. Require  our  students  to  solve  many  original  exercises,  also  to  pre- 
pare problems  to  be  solved  by  the  class.  In  giving  these  drills  we  should 
keep  in  mind  the  weak  students  as  well  as  the  strong  ones.  Continue 
this  exercise  until  accurate  results  are  obtained  quickly. 

The  Test. — The  third  exercise  in  teaching  is  the  testing  of  results  of 
instruction  and  learning.  What  tests  sihall  we  apply?  The  oral  and 
written. 

The  Oral  Test, — The  first  work  to  be  done  in  a  recitation  is  to  determine 
whether  the  instruction  given  the  previous  day  is  fully  comprehended. 
We  should  do  this  as  a  check  on  our  teaching.  It  will  not  do  to  pass  on 
without  this  test.  It  is  our  duty  to  know  the  progress  made  thus  far. 
We  'can  be  sure  of  the  fact  if  we  test  carefully.  Ask  questions  that 
require  thought,  not  mere  memory-  ones  only.  Questions  that  involve 
principles  that  have  been  developed.  Require  the  solution  of  original 
problems.  By  skillful  management  we  can  kno^'  just  the  condition  of 
eaoh  individual  member  of  our  class.  To  get  the  best  results,  there  mu«t 
be  a  close  and  sympathetic  relation  existing  between  students  and 
teacher.  If  this  relation  exists,  students  will  be  free  to  tell  their  dif- 
ficulties. The  teaeher  needs  to  know  the  individual  make-up  of  his 
students,  in  order  to  give  the  help  needed.  Some  need  encouragement 
OD'ly ;  others,  a  suggestion  here  and  there,  wliile  a  few  must  have  personal 
help.    I  devote  one  hour  a  day  to  this  work. 

If  we  have  thus  labored  together,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  whether 
the  students  are  in  possession  of  the  required  knowledge  or  whether 
they  have  the  necessary  teaching  ability  to  develop  knowledge  in  the 
minds  of  others.  This  personal  touch  with  students  is  productive  of 
excellent  results,  for  by  it  we  learn  their  mental  make-up,  their  mode  of 
study  and  line  of  thinking. 

I  would  give  credit  for  all  honest  effort.  We  sihould  aim  to  turn  out 
honest,  earnest,  persevering,  everyday  students.  We  are  all  aware  that 
real  progress  is  made  only  by  regular,  systematic,  everyday  effort.  Mak- 
ing the  daily  work  the  basis  of  passing  the  subject  tends  to  produce  just 
the  kind  of  students  we  desire  to  have.  In  all  other  walk®  of  life,  the 
every-day  work  is  fundamental  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  it.    Tlie  test 
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of  a  person's  work  in  any  line  is  the  manner  in  which  he  performis  every 
part  of  it.  The  teacher  is  rated  by  his  daily  work;  why  not  the  scholar? 
We  judge  the  character  otf  people  by  their  daily  conduct.  Why  not  make 
the  daily  work  the  test  of  passing  the  subject,  supplemented  by  the  writ- 
ten leseon?  Let  our  students  know  that  nothing  can  disturb  this  record. 
Take  into  account  neatness,  good  form  of  work,  accuracy,  method  of 
explanation,  logical  analysis,  mind  growth,  and  any  other  elements  that 
enter  into  good  scholarship  and  teaching  ability. 

This  method  places  a  premium  on  work  honestly  performed.  This 
daily  striving  leads  the  student  to  love  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  I 
believe  the  only  basis  on  which  sciholar^hip  can  safely  rest  is  that  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  for  knowledge  which  only  the  student  knows. 

The  Written  Test, — ^The  purpose:  1.  To  stimulate  students  to  obtain 
a  broader  knowledge  of  a  subject  than  is  required  in  the  regular  recita- 
tion. A  student  needs  to  possess  a  fuller  knowledge  of  a  lesson  to  write 
it  than  to  take  his  part  in  the  recitation.  When  a  person  begins  to  write 
an  exercise,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  need  of  a  careful  preparation.  This 
need  will  arouse  the  student  to  do  thorough  work.  To  be  effectual  it 
must  not  be  known  by  the  students  when  the  written  lesson  is  to  be 
required.  Certain  parts  of  a  lesson  are  to  be  written,  a  problem  to  be 
solved,  a  demonstration  to  be  made,  an  original  exercise  to  be  worked,  a 
section  to  be  reviewed.  This  will  insure  good  preparation  each  day.  My 
only  thought  is  to  get  good,  honest  effort  every  day. 

2.  The  written  test  reveals  to  the  student  his  actual  progress.  It  dis- 
closes to  the  teacher  defects  in  his  teaching  not  brought  out  in  the  recita- 
tion. The  teacher  now  knows  what  parts  of  the  subject  to  touch  up.  To 
me  there  is  no  finality  in  any  kind  of  test.  It  simply  shows  what  is  known 
and  what  is  not  known  by  the  students.  It  supplements  the  recitation. 
By  having  these  written  lesfions  often,  the  teadher  can  render  better 
service  to  his  class,  for  by  them  he  ascertains  the  individual  needs. 

3.  The  written  test  develops  neatness,  good  form,  and  empha.«tixes 
accuracy. 

4.  It  is  an  exercise  in  method  as  well  as  in  matter.  We  can  re<viire 
the  various  developments  to  be  made,  thus  bringing  out  the  real  teaching 
ability. 

5.  It  cultivates  language  and  connected  thought. 

6.  It  gives  timid  students  an  opportunity  to  show  what  they  know  of 
the  subject. 

I  lay  great  stress  on  every-day  students.  This  requires  fidelity,  which 
is  a  fundamental  requisite  of  a  teacher. 

It  is  quite  complimentary  to  students  to  hear,  "You  have  satisfactorily 
passed  the  subject."  It  is  not  very  complimentary  to  the  teacher,  if  he 
does  not  kn<^w  without  a  final  examination  who  have  performed  the 
required  work. 

We  should  teach  clearly,  drill  vigorously,  test  thoroughly,  letting  the 
oral  and  written  tests  decide  who  shall  pass  the  subject. 

CoMMR.  D.  E.  MoClure,  Shelby: 

In  order  to  determine  whether  a  candidate  is  competent  to  teach  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  geometry,  an  examination  is  necessary.  An  examina- 
tion that  will  determine  the  mathematical  ability  of  the  teacher  need 
not  tax,  to  any  great  extent,  the  ability  of  our  question  makers.     To 
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tabulate  the  topics  of  a  subject  and  then  select  representative  questions 
relating  to  each  of  these  topii^s,  is  the  modern  mode  of  ascertaining  what 
the  candidate  knows.  If  the  victim  jKWsesses  a  good  verbal  memory,  if 
he  has  reviewed  the  rules  and  formulas  of  his  subject  a  few  days  before 
his  examination,  his  success  is  usually  assured. 

The  candidate  who  receives  a  credit  of  one  hundred  in  this  line  of  work 
may  be  totally  incompetent  to  teach  the  most  elementary  phases  of 
mathematical  subjects.  In  every  branch  of  science,  in  every  branch  of 
teaching,  principles  mu«t  be  recognized.  Men  are  narrow  and  arbitrary, 
because  they  are  governed  by  rules  and  formulas  who«e  origin  they  are, 
unfamiliar  with.  Our  teaching  would  be  revolutionized  in  the  next 
decade,  if  our  teachers  could  be  persuaded  to  recognize  the  tremendous 
value  of  principles.  The  candidate  who  assumes  that  arithmetic  con- 
sists of  unrelated  chapters,  a  vast  num^ber  of  unrelated  subjects,  can 
never  hope  to  be  a  mathematician,  much  less  can  he  ever  hope  to  be  a 
successful  instructor  in  mathematics. 

Our  examinations  ought  to  test  the  candidate  with  reference  to  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  a'ccumulation  of  knowledge.  The  thing  that  is 
far  more  important  is  the  relationship  that  exists  among  these  topics. 
There  are  but  few  principles  in  arithmetic,  few  principle«  in  algebra,  few 
principles  in  geometry.  If  the  significance  of  these  principJes  in  their 
respective  relations  is  appreciated,  the  teacher  has  within  his  grasp  the 
power  to  instruct  others.  Our  examinations  should  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  demand  less  of  the  memory  and  more  of  the  reason;  fess  rote  work^ 
more  sequence,  more  analysis,  more  simplicity. 

The  teacher  who  has  mastered  the  relation  of  percentage  to  common 
fractions  has  accomplished  much  and  finds  himself  able  to  meet  the 
rigid  requirements  of  the  examiner  without  worry  and  without  fear.  To 
the  teacher  who  discovers  that  in  percentage  the  principles  are  precisely 
the  same  as  those  involved  in  common  fractions,  that  in  percentage  the 
new  thing  lies  in  the  line  of  business  usage,  the  whole  subject  assumes  a 
new  interest;  and  the  simplicity  of  it  is  mastered  by  even  an  average 
mind. 

Our  examiners  cannot  therefore  afford  to  waste  time  in  demanding  of 
teachers  the  solution  of  problems  in  fractions  that  violate  the  usage  of 
every-day  life.  They  cannot  afford  to  tax  the  teacher  with  problems  that 
no  longer  arise  in  the  business  relations  of  life;  cannot  afford  to  tax  the 
teacher  with  problems  that  are  based  on  unheard-of  business  relations. 

What  holds  true  of  examining  teachers  in  arithmetic,  holds  true  in 
examining  teachers  in  algebra  and  geometry.  It  is  not  how  many  form- 
ulas the  candidate  can  remember  in  algebra;  it  is  the  number  of  formulas 
that  he  can  deduce  for  himself.  If  he  has  mastered  the  subject,  he  knows 
its  principles  and  their  relations;  he  can  make  an  algebra  or  a  geometry. 
The  examination  should  therefore  be  with  reference  to  this  kind  of  sim- 
plicity, this  kind  of  directness.  Geometry  is  superbly  beautiful,  because 
of  the  simplicity  of  its  principles,  because  of  the  logical  sequence  that 
]>re8ents  itself  in  going  from  theorem  to  theorem. 

In  sociology  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  relationship.  Things  have 
no  significance  apart  from  their  relation  to  other  things.  The  same 
holds  true  with  reference  to  the  teacher's  equipment  in  mathematics. 
The  teachers  of  Michigan  should  therefore  demand  that  our  examina- 
tions in  mathematics  be  free  from  puzzles,  free  from  conundrums,  free 
53 
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from  problems  that  violate  business  usage,  free  from  problems  that 
involve  ancient  history.  These  questions  should  be  of  such  a  chai-acter 
as  invariably  to  draw  out  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  principles,  of 
relationship,  of  fitness. 

Tills  method  would  encourage  better  teaching.  Teachers  are  com- 
pelled to  handle  their  classes  very  much  as  they  have  tried  to  handle 
themselves.  There  is  no  other  way  for  them  to  do.  Very  young  pupils 
appreciate  relations^hip,  fitness.  They  are  able  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
in  arithmetic  there  are  few  principles,  that  there  are  very  few  new  things 
.to  learn,  apart  from  the  usage  of  the  business  world.  Students  delight  in 
discovering  principles,  delight  in  applying  them,  delig!ht  in  simplicity. 

In  conclusion  we  recognize  the  advance  that  has  already  been  made, 
liet  us  ask  that  the  progress  continue;  let  us  ask  that  teaching  in  mathe- 
matics be  simplified;  let  us  ask  that  the  examiners  in  their  examinations 
look  to  those  ends  that  we  have  described.  In  doing  this  we  shall 
advance  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  our  teachers  and  schools. 

SuPT.  W.  G.  CoBURN,  Battle  Creek: 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  question,  '^Examination  of  Teachers 
in  Mathematics,"  fiv>m  the  standpoint  of  a  city  superintendent.  I  wish, 
to  say  at  the  outset,  however,  that  I  believe  more  respect  should  be  paid 
the  years  of  experience  of  the  successful  teacher,  and  this  factor  should 
enter  more  largely  into  the  granting  of  certificates  than  is  at  present 
recognized.  In  other  profession*  certain  qualifications  are  exacted  of  the 
candidate  when  he  enters  upon  the  professional  career;  and  are  these 
qualifications,  if  possessed  at  that  time,  questioned  and  requestioned 
from  year  to  j^ear?  Alas  for  our  poor  unfortunate  calling  that  we  are 
the  exception!  However,  we  hope  for  something  better,  unless,  per- 
chance, there  be  truth  in  dreams.  Permit  me  to  quote  from  a  fellow 
teacher: 

"I  thought  that  I  was  dying.  The  rigor  of  death  chilled  my  limbs; 
cold,  clammy  sweat  gathered  on  my  brow,  and  my  breath,  thick  and 
convulsive,  rattled  in  my  throat.    I  was  dead. 

"My  disembodied  spirit  seemed  to  pass  out,  s^hivering  and  alone,  into 
that  cold,  fathomless  abyss  which  men  call  space.  Then  I  was  joined  by 
a  multitude  of  others  coming  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe.  Some 
unseen  yet  irresistible  force  drew  us  all  toward  a  common  center. 

"Roon  a  wann,  mellow  light,  like  a  flowing  stream,  enveloped  us;  and 
in  the  distance,  above  the  glistening  walls,  appeared  the  towers  and 
fanes  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  As  we  approached  we  heard  entrancing 
muisic  and  breathed  celestial  air.  St.  Peter  sat  at  the  golden  gate  with  his 
hands  upon  the  key.  With  others,  a  vast  multitude  whom  no  man  -conid 
number,  I  took  my  place  to  await  my  turn. 

"The  first  that  I  recognized  was  the  haughty  spirit  of  a  lawyer.  St. 
Peter  handed  in  his  name  and  occupation  to  be  in8i)ectedbythe  recording 
angel.  Then  the  gate,  -half  hesitating,  as  tbough  giving  him  the  benefit 
of  a  doubt,  swung  open  and  his  soul  passed  within.  In  quick  succession 
came  a  clergyman,  a  college  professor,  a  physician,  and  an  insuran**e 
agent.    None  were  turned  back;  each  one  gained  admission. 

"Soon  came  the  spirit  of  one  whom  I  had  known  on  earth  as  a  day 
lalK>rer.  Often  had  I  seen  him  passing  my  door  to  his  daily  toil.  I 
remembered  how  sadly  he  would  be  missed  by  those  dependent  upon  him 
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for  their  bread.  As  the  gates  opened  for  him,  a  glad  smile  lit  up  the  face 
of  the  saint  and  he  whispered,  'Enter  glad  soul  ajnd  take  thy  well-earned 
rest.' 

"Now,  in  my  dream,  I  saw  the  spirit  of  one  whom  I  had  long  known  us 
a  schoolmistress.  An  earnest,  toiling  woman,  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty,  her  earthly  end  was  peace.  The  world  was  better 
for  her  living  in  it  and  she  left  a  blessed  memory.  Surely,  thought  I, 
this  soul  will  find  a  royal  welcome.  For  her  the  golden  gates  will  swing 
wide  open  and  troops  of  jfingels,  bearing  a  shining  crown,  will  meet  her 
at  the  threshold. 

"But  no,  St.  Peter  shut  the  gate  with  a  quick  movement,  as  she 
announced  her  calling,  turned  the  key  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Over  his 
features  came  the  hard,  stem  look  of  one  who  has  a  disagreeable  duty  to 
discharge.  Yet  in  his  tones  I  fancied  there  was  a  touch  of  pity,  as  he  said: 
*I  am  very  sorry  about  it,  madam,  but  really  I  cannot  help  it;  there  is  no 
alternative.  Under  our  rules  and  regulations  school  teachers  must  pass 
an  examination  before  they  can  enter  Heaven.'  I  sank  down  in  utter 
dismay.  I  read  my  fate  in  his  words.  Then  I  awoke,  and  lo!  it  was  a 
dream." 

We  are  sorry  that  the  writer,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sabin  of  Iowa,  awoke  so 
soon,  or  we  might  have  learned  what  kind  of  an  examination  the  record- 
ing angel  has  prepared  for  our  struggling  profession. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  the  State  law  of  Michigan  requires  that  teachers  hold 
regular  licenses  to  teach,  and  the  county  examinations  have  more  than  a 
passing  interest  to  the  teachers  and  superintendents  of  city  schools.  Wo 
can  readily  see  why  the  country  school  ma'am  who  wishes  to  teach  in  the 
Httle  white  school  house  in  yonder  rural  district,  should  present  a  satis- 
factory evidence  from  some  reliable  source  that  she  is  in  a  way  qualified 
to  tea^  school,  for  in  many  cases  the  director  of  the  district  is  a  person 
wholly  incapable  of  judging  as  to  the  education  of  the  applicant  and 
must  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  another.  Again,  the  county  commis- 
jnoner  has  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  school  but  once  or  twice  a  year, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  city  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  ^omo 
principal  or  superintendent  whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct,  guide,  and  direct 
the  teachers,  as  occasion  may  demand.  The  city  teacher  usually  has  the 
work  of  but  one  grade  to  cover  and  is  therefore  able  to  become  fully  pro- 
ficient in  the  management  of  the  <lietails  of  the  work,  while  the  rural 
teacher  may  have  eight  grades  to  handle  and  a  multiplicity  of  classes, 
necessitating  a  very  superficial  way  of  teaching.  Therefore,  it  harlly 
seems  that  the  examination  given  at  present  to  the  country  teacher  is 
just  the  one  for  the  city  teacher.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper 
to  criticize  the  examination  questions  that  have  been  sent  out  from 
Lansing  from  time  to  time,  nor  to  attempt  a  revolution  in  arithmetic 
examinations;  for  I  have  been  muoh  gratified  while  looking  over  some- 
what critically  the  questions  of  the  past  few  years  and  observing  the 
rapid  strides  made  in  the  art  of  questioning.  No  doubt  the  standard  of 
scholarship  in  our  rural  districts  has  been  greatly  raised  by  a  wise  choice 
of  questions  well  put;  and  concerning  the  choice  of  questions.  I  believe 
that  for  the  teacher  such  problems  or  questions  as  bring  forth  the 
explanation  of  some  prihciple  or  method  are  of  the  most  value. 

There  is  certainly  great  educational  merit  in  a  formal  examination, 
and  a  set  of  questions  carefully  prepared  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint 
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will  tend  more  and  more  to  cause  the  teaober  to  become  familiar  with 
good  methods  of  teaching.  While  it  is  true  that  mere  scholarship  is  rot 
a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  success  of  the  future  teacher,  nevertheless 
it  is  a  pre-requisite.  Many  of  the  qualities  which  aid  in  rounding  out  and 
completing  the  .qualifications  of  the  good  teacher  do  not  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  examiner.  Some  of  these  can  be  tested  only  in  the 
school  room;  but  the  initial  »tep  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  any  teach- 
ing corps  is  to  make  and  maintain  a  high  standard  of  scholarship,  and 
certainly  among  teachers  oaie  of  the  prime  factors  leading  to  success  in 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic  i«  that  of  having  excellent  methods  and  a 
happy  faculty  of  presenting  them. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  says  of  arithmetic:  "There  is  no  subject  taught  that 
is  more  dangerotls  to  the  pupil  in  the  way  of  deadening  his  mind  and 
arresting  its  development,  if  bad  methods  be  used.  The  mechanical  side 
of  training  must  be  joined  to  the  intellectual  in  such  a  form  as  to  prevent 
the  fixing  of  the  mind  in  thoughtless  habits.  While  the  mere  processes 
become  mechanical,  the  mind  ^ould,  by  ever  deepening  insight,  con- 
tinually increase  its  power  to  grasp  details  in  more  extensive' combina- 
tions." 

Because  of  its  two-fold  value,  arithmetic  has  obtained  a  firm  and  last- 
ing foothold  in  the  courses  of  study  in  our  schools.  While  it  is  highly 
practical,  it  tends,  through  continued  effect  of  imparting  instructirm,  to 
exercise  and  develop  certain  powers  of  the  mind,  and  hence  has  an  educa- 
tional value;  or,  as  one  has  i*ecently  said,  "Development,  discipline,  skill, 
and  knowledge  are  all  im<portant  ends  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.'* 
In  preparing  a  set  of  examination  questions,  the  examiner  should  keep 
ever  in  mind  the  whole  value  of  arithmetic, — not  the  practical,  nor  tl^ 
mechanical,  nor  the  disciplinary  part  alone;  but  since  arithmetic  if 
rightly  taught  will  fulfill  each  purpose,  it  seems  to  me  that  questions 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  bring  out  the  teacher's  understanding  of  the 
end  and  aim  of  all  teaching  in  this  subject.  Every  teacher  should  know 
that  mere  calculation  by  rule  is  to  be  condemned,  and  instead  there 
should  be  a  thoroug'h  training  in  the  use  of  small  numbers,  and  con- 
sequently right  habits  sihould  be  formed  from  the  beginning.  She  should 
realize  that  all  arithmetic  in  a  way  is  mental,  that  the  so-called  writtt*n 
arithmetic  is  merely  to  lighten  the  strain  on  the  memory.  We  beli*n'e 
that  the  prevailing  work  in  all  exercises  in  this  subject  should  be  mental, 
and  be  carried  on  by  the  use  of  smaH  numbers,  taking  up  larger  ones  for 
practice. 

Mental  arithmetic  offer*  one  of  the  best  means  of  discipline  in  the 
course  of  study  in 'our  public  schools;  it  cultivates  the  power  of  atten- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  problem  read  by  the  teacher  must  be  repeate<l  by 
the  pupil,  each  condition  properly  stated,  and  each  number  accurarely 
remembered,  thereby  enabling  a  pupil  to  concentrate  the  mind  on  that 
which  is  heard,  and  accurately  to  reproduce  it.  Mental  arithmetic  culti- 
vates also  the  reasoning  faculties;  every  step  is  an  exercise  of  the  judg- 
ment and  is  a  most  excellent  example  of  practical  logic,  and  all  its 
processes  are  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  thought.  Each  truth  is 
bound  to  every  other  truth  by  the  thread  of  related  thought;  and  the 
mind  becomes  accustomed  to  reach,  by  a  logical  chain  of  connected  judg- 
ments, the  desired  conclusions.  Becaime  of  the  necessity  of  logical 
reasoning  in  order  to  reach  correct  conclusions,  the  pupil  of  mental 
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arithmetic  acquires  a  corresponding  exactness  of  language.  The  right 
word  must  come  in  the  right  place  or  the  reasoning  will  be  at  fault. 
Again,  mental  arithmetic  strengthens  and  cultivates  the  memory,  inas- 
much as  the  ability  to  concentrate  the  mind  upon  any  problem  is  a  mani- 
festation of  the  power  of  attention  in  the  pupil,  and  memory  depends  on 
the  power  of  attention.  We  believe,  then,  that  problems  in  mental  arith- 
metic should  be  given  as  tests  to  teachers  perhaps  more  even  than  hae 
been  done  in  the  past;  and  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
examination  to  note  logical  order,  concise  reasoning,  and  a  good  use  of 
Knglisb. 

Another  subject  that  should  receive  the  esi)ecial  attention  of  the  exam- 
iner is  that  of  fractions;  first  the  teaeher  should  have  a  definite  idea  afl 
to  when  and  where  the  subject  should  be  taught;  she  sihould  have  fixed 
definitely  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  fraction  expresses  the  ratio  of  two 
nuiBbers  and  that  the  thought  expressed  is  much  more  complex  than 
that  of  a  simple  number.  Aptness  of  illustration  and  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject  in  hand  are  nowhere  more  in  need  than  in  the  con- 
sideration of  thifi  subject.  I  had  occasion,  not  long  ago,  to  ask  a  class 
of  teachers  in  a  summer  school  held  in  one  of  the  county  seats  of  this 
State,  to  give  the  solution  of  a  problem  somewhat  like  the  following: 
If  three-fifths  of  a  ton  of  coal  cost  f 3.60,  what  will  three-fourths  of  a  ton 
ccrst?  Not  one  of  the  class  seemed  to  possess  a  definite  enough  idea  of 
the  solution  to  venture  even  a  trial.  The  double  use  of  the  fraction  or, 
in  other  words,  the  joining  together  of  two  problems  in  one,  seems  to 
trouble  pupils.  In  turn,  cancellation,  factoring,  decimals,  percentage, 
etc.,  might  be  taken  up  in  the  same  way,  but  time  does  not  permit. 

As  to  abridgment  of  arithmetic,  the  minority  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  gives  the  following:  "There  are  subjects,  however,  in  the 
common  school  arithmetic,  that  may  be  dropped  out  with  great  advan- 
tage; to- wit,  all  but  the  simplest  exercises  in  compound  interest,  foreign 
exchange,  all  foreign  moneys  (except  reference  tabl^s  of  values),  annui- 
ties, allegation,  progression,  and  the  entire  subjects  of  percentage  and 
interest  should  be  condensed  into  about  twenty  pages."  We  believe  the 
above  quotation  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  some  would  go  even 
a  step  further  and  leave  out  other  subjects.  There  is  more  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  than  appears  on  the  surface,  when  the 
recommendation  of  twenty  j^ges  for  percentage  and  interest  is  given. 
Wii  find  that  the  best  text-books  of  the  present  time  devote  from  fifty 
to  seventy  pages  to  the  above  subjects,  and  include  profit  and  loss,  com- 
mission and  brokerage,  commercial  discount,  taxes,  duties  or  customs, 
insurance,  interest,  annual  interest,  compound  interest,  piromissory  notes, 
partial  payments,  true  discount,  bank  discount,  commercial  discount, 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  exchange.  We  find  it  to  be  true  among  pupils, 
and  in  a  measure  among  teachers,  that,  after  percentage  has  been  taught 
in  a  formal  way  under  the  numerous  heads  mentioned,  they  are  prone, 
when  given  a  problem,  to  study  out  and  calculate  under  what  head 
it  comes  and  immediately  apply  the  rule,  instead  of  finding  out  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  percentage  which  are  embodied  in  the  problem. 
If  some  means  of  teaching  can  be  devised  whereby  less  of  rule  and  more 
of  principle  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  percentage,  a  lasting  boon  will  be 
given  the  teachers  of  this  subject. 
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AVe  believe  the  practice  of  giving  the  teachers  many  problemis  in  meas- 
ur(»ment8  is  a  good  one;  practical  work  in  carpeting,  plastering,  roofing, 
and  flooring,  measuring  wood  and  lumber,  etc.,  come  under  the  useful 
side  of  arithmetic;  and  the  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  common 
.methods  of  computing  the  same.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  problems 
given  to  teachers  which,  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  examinations 
in  Michigan,  but  are  still  given  in  other  states,  which  would  better  be 
left  out  entirely.  I  quote  .several  from  examinations  given  in  other 
states: 

1.  "If  alcohol  is  80  per  cent  as  heavy  as  water,  how  much  will  a  jar 
of  water  weigh,  if  the  same  jar  filled  with  alcohol  weigJis  21  kilograme? 
AV3)at  is  the  volume  of  the  water  if  the  temperature  is  4  degrees 
centigrade?" 

2.  "At  what  time  between  10  and  11  o'clock  do  the  hour  and  minute 
hands  of  a  watcsh  coincide?" 

3.  "Reduce  24  gallons  to  liters." 

(The  following  shows  the  carelessness  of  the  framer  of  the  question.) 

4.  "Find  cost  of  the  following  bill  of  lumber:  10  pieces  14  feet  long  2 
by  8  in.,  15  pieces  20  feet  long  4  by  4  in.,  12  pieces  12  feet  long  1  by  6  in., 
at  $25  per  1,000,  and  of  shingles  to  cover  140  square  feet,  each  shingle 
to  lay  four  Inches  to  the  weather.  A  shingle  is  four  inches  wide."  Prom 
the  question  it  is  not  possible  to  find  the  cost  of  the  shingles.  "f25  per 
1,000"  in  the  first  part  of  the  problem  means  f25  per  1,000  feet;  it  cannot 
in  the  laat  part  mean  $25  per  1,000  shingles. 

5.  "(a)  Add  7-11, 14-135,  and  1425; 

(b)  Reduce  each  to  a  circulating  decimal." 
G.  "One-fifth  of  the  time  past  noon  equate  three-fourths  of  the  time 
until  midnight;  what  time  is  it?" 

In  one  problem,  I  find  among  other  things  the  teacher  is  told  to  write 
the  value  decimally  of  ^  with  the  decimal  point  before  it.  The  late 
Prof.  Olney  says:  **It  is  as  ridiculous  to  inquire  what  .J  means  as  to 
inquire  what  q  r  s  t  spells." 

And  all  such  problems  as  the  above  are  given  to  teachers  in  order  to 
find  out  how  well  they  are  prepared  to  teach  yoimg  pupils  arithmetic 
in  the  grades!  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  entirely  wrong  way  to  find  out  real 
ability. 

We  believe  more  questions  pertaining  to  geometry  may  well  be  given 
in  third  and  second  grade  examinations,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  such  al  subject  as  formal  geometry  should  be  added  as  a  require- 
ment for  such  grade  certificates.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  past  to 
leave  geometry  in  all  its  forms  to  be  taught  after  the  pupil  has  become 
thoroughl}'  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  arithmetic  or,  in  other 
words,  in  the  high  school.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  elements  of 
geometry,  sometimes  called  measurements,  are  much  easier  than  the 
elements  of  arithmetic,  and  should  be  given  first.  The  ideas  of  number 
are  much  more  abstract  than  the  ideas  of  form.  The  child  four 
or  five  years  of  age  finds  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  most  of  the  ordinary 
geometrical  figures,  while  he  has  much  difflculty  with  the  more  abstract 
ideas  of  arithmetic.  The  instructor,  therefore,  should  be  able  to  teach 
intelligently  such  parts  of  measurements,  or  form  study,  as  will  lead  the 
pupil  most  readily  to  comprehend  the  idea  of  number. 
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I  have  read,  with  ever  increasing;  interest,  the  verbatim  reports  of 
recitations  in  arithmetic  in  the  schools  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  given  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commisisioner  of  Education,  Volume  I,  of  the 
year  1893-15^01.  Kiieh  recitations  begin  with  the  idea  of  form,  and  I  can 
recommend  all  that  is  given  as  highly  beneficial  to  teachers  of  arithmetic 
in  the  grades.  I  am  much  in  favor  of  the  study  of  the  elements  of  geom- 
etry in  the  eighth  grade  in  our  public  schools;  but  here  again  the  mere 
^ability  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  a  certain  number  of  given  propopitions, 
does  not  ivarrant  the  successful  instruction  in  the  subject  before  a  class 
of  boys  and  girls. 

Finally,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  examination  of  teachers  in  the  city 
schools,  except  at  the  time  of  entrance  into  the  profession.  The  superin- 
tendent and  board  of  education  should  from  that  time  on  be  judges 
of  success  or  failure.  The  examination  of  city  tenehers  should  differ  from 
th<*  examination  of  rural  teachers  as  now  given,  and  should  be  given, 
one  for  the  primary  department  and  one  for  the  grammar  department. 


GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 

N.  H.  Hatden,  C'Onstantine: 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Hammond  made  alluBion  to  the  fact  that  the  relations  between 
base,  rate,  and  percentage  should  be  understood  by  the  pupils.  As  Mr.  Hammond  Is 
not  hero  to  answer  my  question,  I  would  be  pleased  if  some  one  else  would  answer 
it.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  advisable  to  teach  pupils  by  base,  rate,  and  per- 
centage? 

Stjpt.  p.  D.  Saeith,  Greenville:  ' 

I  am  very  anxious  to  express  my  opinion.  I  thought  about  this  while  Mr.  Ham- 
mond was  reading  his  paper.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  greater  harm  has  ever  boon 
done  than  to  drill  pupils  in  base,  rate,  and  percentage.  Unless  they  are  natural 
mathematicians  they  will  begin  to  think  under  what  formula  it  comes;  I  am  con- 
vinced that  teaching  by  formula  Is  very  harmful. 

If  Mr.  Simmdns  were  present,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  several  questions.  Should 
not  the  teacher  have  a  better  knowledge  than  simply  to  pass  the  State  examination? 
I  would  not  say  that  they  should  have  a  knowledge  of  trigonometry,  but  a  better 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  than  is  necessary  to  pass  the  examination? 

^Mr.  Smith  related  two  stories  showing  the  Importance  of  practical  work,  and 
thought  that  pupils  should  have  instructions  along  this  line.) 

SifpT.  E.  A.  Wilson,  Benton  Harbor: 

A  great  many  of  our  teachers  fail  on  the  subject  of  mathematics.  It  is  a  fact 
that  in  our  State  examinations  a  large  percentage  of  our  teachers  have  failed,  and 
especially  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry.  I  think  that  the  examinations 
should  be  broad,  snug,  and  comprehensive,  and  perhaps  they  should  test  the  ones 
examined  along  the  line  of  teaching  qualities  more  than  they  do.  There  is  a  large 
number  deficient  along  the  line  of  knowledge  in  mathematics,  because  they  spend 
more  time  along  other  lines  of  school  work  and  consequently  are  not  as  well  pre- 
parc^l  in  this  as  In  other  brandies. 

N.  H.  Hayden: 

-  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bellis  what  ho  moans  by  kooping  a  rocord.    I  would  like 
to  know  how  this  record  would  be  kept. 

PbOF.  B ELLIS : 

I  do  not  keep  a  daily  rocord;  I  never  did.  and  I  never  will.  I  take  into  account 
everything.  About  once  a  week  I  mark  my  estimate  of  their  ability,  but  I  do  not 
keep  a  daily  record. 
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I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  about  base,  rate,  and  percentage;  I  call  these 
multiplicand,  multiplier,  and  product.  There  is  no  formula  in  that,  and  I  never 
found  this  method  to  fail. 

Db.  D.  E.  Smith,  Ypsilanti: 

This  is  a  very  important  discussion;  it  is  something  that  is  very  interesting. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  our  examination  questions  are  the  best  that  are  made 
out  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  there  is  room  for  improvement.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  discussion  we  have  had  today  will  not  be  productive  of  greater  good  uniess 
we  profit  by  it  in  some  way,  therefore  I  would  move  the  following: —  ' 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  to  prepare  a 
series  of  resolutions  refiecting  the  spirit  of  this  meeting  with  regard  to  the  examin- 
ations in  mathematics  to  be  set  for  teachers  in  our  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
the  committee  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  section. 

The  re&olution  was  carried  and  committee  appointed  as  follows: — 
David  E.  Smith,  Ypsilanti;  W.  G.  Coburn,  Battle  Creek;  F.  D.  Smith, 
Greenville;  C.  E.  Palmerlee,  Lapeer;  J.  W.  Simmons,  Owosso. 


STUDIES  IN  MATHEMATICAL  EDUCATION. 

[An  abstnot  of  this  paper  appeared  in  The  Educational  Review,  April,  1897.] 
PROF.  DAVID  BUGBNB  SMITH,  YPSILANTI. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  the  application,  in  an  unpretending 
way,  of  some  of  the  methods  of  child-study  to  children  of  a  larger  growth, 
with  a  view  to  finding  the  present  status  of  arithmetic  in  the  rural  and 
village  schools.  The  normal  schools  of  the  country  diraw  very  largely 
from  these  sources;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
maturity  and  experience  of  the  students,  the  field  of  inquiry  was  taken 
in  these  institutions.  Several  thousand  blanks  were  distiibuted  among 
a  considerable  number  of  normal  schools,  and  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  various  principals  some  four  thousand  were  filled  out,  representing 
nineteen  institutions  scattered  from  New  England  to  California.  There 
were  sixty-two  questions  on  each  blank,  so  that  the  replies  aggregated 
somewhere  near  a  quarter  of  a  million,  a  number  so  large  as  to  preclude 
any  attempt  at  a  complete  classification.  This  impossibility  to  classifiy  is 
evident  from  the  f aict  that  not  only  is  it  an  enormous  task  to  summarize 
even  a  few*,  but  the  interest  lies  largely  (1)  in  the  combinations  of  the 
answers  to  certain  classes  of  questions,  thus  leading  to  the  study  of 
causes,  and  (2)  in  the  consideration  of  the  effects  of  local  infiuences. 

Since  the  reliability  of  the  replies  and  the  general  value  of  the  opiniona 
expressed  depend  largely  upon  the  maturity  and  experience  of  thoee 
who  contribute,  it  should  be  premised  that  the  average  age  of  the  3,000 
women  was  19.8  years,  and  of  the  1,000  men  20.7  years.  These  ages 
varied  somewhat  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  respective  averages 
of  the  women  and  men  reporting  from  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  being 
18.8  and  19.4;  from  New  Vork,  19.7  and  20.5;  from  Michigan,  20.6  and 
21 ;  and  farther  west,  19.8  and  21.2. 

*  For  astietanoe  in  thia  ardnons  labor  the  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  hit  indebtedness  to  certain 
of  his.professional  students,  and  especiaUy  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Newell  FairohUd,  one  of  his  assistants. 
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Not  only  are  normal  students  more  mature  in  years  than  is  generally 
suppofied,  but  they  are  also  more  mature  in  professional  experience. 
While  comjjaratively  few  go  into  the  rural  schools  after  graduation, 
very  many  teach  in  these  schools  during  their  course,  serving  one  year 
to  get  the  means  to  carry  on  normal  work  the  next.  In  general,  43  per 
cent  of  those  reporting  had  taught  mathematics  of  some  kind  for  a 
period  averaging  2.25  years  each.  Numerous  others  had  taug*ht  in  high 
schools  without  teaching  mathematics,  so  that  probably  50  per  cent  or 
more  had  bad  some  professional  experience.  In  some  schools  the  per- 
centage ran  conBiderably  below  this  mean,  while  in  our  own  institution 
48  per  cent  had  taught  arithmetic,  algebra,  or  geometry. 

In  the  compilation  of  these  statistics  it  should  also  be  stated  that  there 
has  been  no  thesis  to  defend.  The  object  has  been  merely  the  secuiring 
of  data  from  which  all  may  draw  such  conclusions  as  eeem  legitimate. 
Much  of  the  work  may  seem  to  contribute  little  to  the  stock  of  positive 
knowledge;  but  it  is  of  value  even  to  know  what  lines  of  inquiry  are 
unproductive,  while  on  the  other  hand  for  those  who  are  "teachers  of 
teachers"  some  of  the  replies  may  be  at  least  suggestive. 

In  the  first  place  inquiry  was  made  to  ascertain  if  a  taste  for  the  sub- 
ject was  to  any  considerable  extent  a  gauge  of  success.  This  being 
a  priori  probable,  it  was  then  the  purx>oee  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of 
students  towards  mathematics,  and  the  causes  for,  or  at  least  some  con- 
ditions of  mind  accompanying,  this  attitude.  It  was  found  that  43  per 
cent  daim  the  power  readily  to  solve  new  problems  in  algebra,  and  that 
of  these  83  per  cent  like  mathematics,  while  of  the  26  per  cent*  who  claim 
not  to  have  this  power,  only  54  per  cent  like  the  suibject.  Of  the  geometry 
students  22  per  cent  claim  that  they  readily  prove  new  propositions  in 
that  branch,  82  per  cent  of  these  liking  mathematics;  28  per  cent  cannot 
readily  attack  new  propositions,  and  of  these  only  62  per  cent  like  the 
subject.  The  relation  between  success  in  mathematics  and  a  taste  for  the 
science  is,  therefore,  what  might  have  been  imtioipated. 

E^irther  inquiry  into  the  question  of  taste  for  the  subject  yielded 
th€  following  results:  70  per  cent  state  positively  that  they  like  mathe- 
matics, 22  per  cent  that  they  dislike  it,  the  other  8  per  cent  answering 
indefinitely.  In  our  own  State  the  result  is  decidedly  more  favorable, 
82  per  cent  of  the  women  and  74  per  cent  of  the  men  claiming  a  fond- 
ness for  the  science.  As  would  naturally  be  expected,  however,  this 
dislike  is  less  manifest  among  those  who  have  taught  the  subject;  of 
these,  76  per  cent  have  a  positive  liking  for  it,  only  16  per  cent  claiming 
an  antagonistic  feeling. 

A  series  of  inquiries  was  then  made  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  some  of  the 
causes  fo(r  this  disposition.  It  was  found  that  before  entering  upon 
their  normal  training  53  per  cent  were  accustomed,  in  solving  problems, 
to  depend  upon  rules,  the  solution  being  largely  mechanical,  and 
that  31  per  cent  depended  chiefly  on  analysis.  Of  those  who  trusted  to 
rales,  66  per  cent  liked  mathematics  and  27  per  cent  disliked  it,  while  of 
those  who  did  not  depend  on  this  mechanism,  77  per  cent  disliked  the  sub- 
ject and  only  16  per  cent  did  not.  The  number  depending  on  rules 
naturally  diminished  to  a  great  extent  after  entering  the  normal  school, 

*In  aU  easM  there  were  muneroiis  indefinite  answers,  in  this  case  of  31  per  cent.    This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  in  no  case  is  the  100  per  cent  fully  reached. 
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lx*coming  only  15  per  cent  of  the  total,  71  per  cent  trusting  to  some  form 
of  analysis. 

Inquiry  was  then  made  as  to  whether  a  taste  for  the  subject  accom- 
panies the  ability  to  hold  in  mind  somewhat  elaborate  caJculatione.  Fifty- 
nine  per  cent  claim  the  power  of  carrying  fairly  long  calculations  in  the 
mind,  and  of  these  78  per  cent  like  and  15  per  cent  dislike  the  subjeot. 
Of  those  who  say  that  they  have  not  this  power,  only  57  per  cent  like 
the  subject,  while  37  per  cent  dislike  it.  The  bearing  of  the  inquiry  on 
the  teaching  of  oral  arithmetic  is  interesting;  one  recalls  Dr.  Biber's 
testimony  as  to  Pestalozzi's  method,  that  "its  interest  consisted  entirely 
in  the  mental  exercise  which  it  involyed,  and  its  benefit  in  the  increase 
of  strength  and  acuteness  which  the  mind  derived  from  that  exercise." 
Similar  results  appeared  when  students  of  geometry  were  interrogated 
as  to  their  power  readily  to  construct  and  hold  in  mind  geometric  figures. 
Thirty-seven  per  cent  claim  to  have  this  power,  13  per  cent  saying  that 
they  do  not  possess  it,  and  half  of  the  total  number  answering  indefinitely. 
Of  those  who  claim  the  power,  however,  75  per  cent  like  geometry,  17  per 
cent  disliking  it;  of  those  who  assert  that  they  do  not  possess  the  power, 
only  60  per  eent  have  a  taste  for  the  subject,  while  32  per  cent  are 
antagonistic  to  it. 

The  relation  of  memory  to  success  in  mathematics  was  then  considered. 
Students  so  often  excuse  their  failures  on  the  ground  of  "poor  memory," 
unmindful  of  the  numerous  instances  of  this  characteristic  among  the 
greatest  mathematicians,  that  the  inquiry  promised  some  interest.  The 
absence  of  any  definite  standard  of  measurement  in  this,  as  in  other 
questions,  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  uncertain  replies.  Forty-seven 
per  cent,  however,  claimed  good  memories,  while  22  per  cent  asserted 
that  they  were  not  thus  favored.  Of  the  first  class  only  67  i)er  cent  like 
mathematics,  while  25  per  cent  confess  a  dislike  toward  the  science;  of 
the  second  class,  73  per  cent  like  and  19  per  cent  dislike  the  subject.  In 
particular,  of  the  14  per  cent  who  find  it  necessary  to  memorize  their 
proofs  in  geometry,  only  61  per  cent  like  mathematics,  while  of  the  43  per 
cent  who  do  not  have  this  misfortune,  73  per  cent  like  the  science.  The 
question  naturally  suggests  itself  as  to  whether  a  good  memory  fop 
formulsB  tempts  the  possessor  to  memorize  rules,  proofs,  and  analyses, 
thus  leading  the  student  from  the  very  goal  which  mathematics  seeka 

Along  the  same  line  goes  the  inquiry  as  to  the  power  to  readily  classify 
(group), — for  example,  to  notice  the  likeness  of  persons,  figures,  formul»« 
etc.  Some  68  per  cent  claim  this  power,  70  per  cent  of  these  liking  mathe- 
matics, while  of  the  13  per  cent  who  assert  that  they  recognize  no  such 
power  in  themselves,  74  per  cent  like  the  subject  The  diflferenoe  is 
slight,  but  it  harmonizes  with  the  results  of  the  inquiry  on  memory. 

Bapidity  of  thought  and  speech  do  not  seem  at  all  necessary  for  success 
in  this  field.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  claim  this  rapidity,  and  of  these  67 
per  cent  like  mathematics,  while  42  per  cent  say  that  they  are  slow  in 
thought  and  speech,  and  of  these  72  j^v  cent  like  the  subject.  The  differ- 
ence is  not  great,  but  it  suggests  that  the  more  patient  student  is  the  cme 
who  succeeds  in  the  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ability  to  focus  the  attention  quickly  accom- 
panies success  in  the  subject.  Forty^seven  per  cent  have  this  ability,  72 
per  cent  of  this  class  liking  and  21  per  cent  disliking  the  science;  20  per 
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cent  are  slow  in  focusing  the  attention,  and  of  these  only  67  per  cent 
like  the  subject,  while  25  per  cent  dislike  it. 

On  the  question  of  literary  taste  it  is  doubtful  if  the  answers  were  as 
well  thought  out  as  in  the  other  lines.  What  i«  prose  and  what  is  poetry 
are  too  delicate  questions  to  be  answered  at  random.  The  replies  were, 
however,  tabulated,  39  per  cent  claiming  preference  for  poetry  and  53 
per  cent  for  prose.  Of  the  former,  67  per  cent  like  mathematics,  and  of 
the  latter  71  per  cent.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  answers  relating  to 
love  of  society;  65  per  cent  claim  a  taste  for  society,  71  per  cent  of  them 
liking  mathematics;  20  per  cent  claim  a  taste  for  solitude,  69  i)er  cent 
of  these  liking  the  subject. 

A  question  which  is  suggestive  to  those  interested  in  reform  in  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  is  one  relating  to  the  'taste  of  students  for  the 
various  branches  of  elementary  mathematics.  Of  those  who  have  studied 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry,  nearly  two-tbirds  express  a  decided 
preference  for  some  one  over  the  others;  9  per  cent  like  arithmetic  be^t, 
30  per  cent  algebra,  24  per  cent  geometry.  Of  those  liking  geometry  best, 
a  greater  proportion  like  mathematics  than  of  those  expressing  prefer- 
ence for  either  of  the  other  branches.  The  cause  of  this  taste  for  one 
branch  over  the  others  might  at  first  thought  seem  to  be  related  to  the 
eafle  of  the  subjects.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table: 


Found 
Oftitost  by 


Axithmetio 9%  W 

Algthn a(¥  299( 


Thus  while  geometry  is  more  difficult  than  arithmetic,  it  is  liked  by  nearly 
three  times  as  many  students. 

This  statement  of  the  relative  difficulty  of  subjects  suggests  the  quesr 
tion  of  cause.  Of  the  two-thirds  who  gave  definite  replies,  35  per  cent 
felt  that  their  preference  was  due  to  a  natural  bent  of  mind,  27  per  cent 
attributing  it  to  flui)erior  teachers  in  the  respective  lines. 

The  question  as  to  the  way  in  which  students  think  of  numbers  was, 
of  course,  suggested  by  Galton's  investigations.  Twenty-six  per  cent  say 
that  in  jierforming  operations  they  pronounce  the  numbers  to  them- 
selves, 33  j>er  cent  visualize  the  numerals,  12  per  cent  imagine  themselves 
writing  them.  Only  20  out  of  the  4,000  claim  to  have  a  color  image, 
while  especially  curious  forms  are  mentioned  by  only  8.  None  of  these 
peculiarities  materially  afFect  the  general  average  of  taste  for 
matibiemetiDs. 

As  to  llheir  early  instruotion,  many  confessed  to  have  forgotten  the  flnst 
steps  in  arithmetic.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  however,  believed  that  they 
were  first  taught  to  count  by  merely  learning  the  names,  one,  two,  etc., 
without  having  any  objects  in  hand.  Since  these  replies  chiefly  relate  to 
the  work  of  the  rural  schools  of  twelve  to  fifteen  years  ago,  the  state- 
ments are  probably  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  taste  for  mathematics 
proved  to  be  substantially  the  same  for  one  class  as  for  the  other. 
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The  question  of  taste  for  the  various  branches  of  learning  was  then 
considered.  Students  were  asked  which  of  these  four  branches  they 
liked  best,  and  with  the  following  results  in  per  cent: 


Mftth- 

emfttios. 


Women 
Men 


Langoagea. 


21 
10 


Natural 
Soience. 


11 
21 


29 
30 


History* 


19 
21 


The  same  statistics  computed  for  the  State  of  Michigan  alone  did  not 
vary  materially  from  the  above  general  average. 

An  attempt  was  then  m^de  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  this  taste;  one- 
third  of  the  women,  however,  and  two-thirds  of  the  men,  gave  ind^nite 
replies.  Of  the  men  whose  answers  could  be  claasifled  into  two  groups 
(those  attributing  their  tastes  to  natural  bent  of  mind  and  those  attribut- 
ing them  to  good  teachers),  the  replies  were  as  follows : 


Langaages. 

Natural 
Science. 

Math- 
•matica. 

History. 

Natural  bent      ^^                         ^.-. 

3 
1 

6 
8 

6 

1 

8 
2 

9 
i 

9 
3 

7 

GK>od  teaoheri     ..                          _.»^.x      ^  ..  ...u.. 

2 

The  women  replied : 

Natural  bent                     . . .    ^ .  ^ . 

6 

Gk>od teaobeni^.....^..^ 

3 

The  taste  for  mathematics  undergoes  a  marked  change  for  the  better 
as  the  student  passes  from  arithmetic,  as  taught  in  our  rural  and  village 
schools,  to  the  study  of  algebra.  Half  of  those  reporting  said  that  their 
tastes  had  changed  materially  after  studying  algebra.  Of  these,  88  per 
cent  of  the  women  and  92  per  cent  of  the  men  say  that  this  change  was 
towards  liking  mathematics. 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  ascertain  what  was  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  the  early  steps  in  the  subject.  The  following  ques- 
tion was  aBked:  "As  you  recall  your  early  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
what  seems  the  greatest  difficulty  which  you  experienced  in  learning 
the  subject?"  The  replies  were  not  very  satisfactory,  only  60  per  cent 
of  the  men  and  52  per  cent  of  the  women  recalling  their  difficulties 
sufficiently  to  state  them.  Of  these,  29  per  cent  of  the  men  and  33  per 
cent  of  the  women  state  that  their  greatest  troubles  were  with  the 
fundamental  operations,  18  per  cent  of  each  with  fractions,  abo\it  14  per 
cent  of  each  with  learning  rules,  and  an  equal  number  with  formal 
analyses. 

The  question  was  then  asked:  "What  seems  tp  you  the  most  objec- 
tionable way  in  which  arithmetic  was  taught  to  you?"  This  was 
answered  by  about  70  per  cent,  of  whom  one-third  were  emphatic  in  their 
objection  to  memorizing  arbitrary  rules;  about  a  fourth  claimed  that  the 
work  lost  interest  because  it  was  made  too  abstract;  12  per  cent  attrib- 
uted the  difficulty  to  the  want  of  analysis, — of  the  use  of  their  logical 
powers;  and  about  4  or  5  per  cent  were  found  for  each  of  the  following 
causes — ^the  subject  was  not  made  to  seem  practical,  pupils  were  con- 
fined   too    closely    to    the    book    and    worked    too    exclusively    for 
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answers,  the  teacher  failed  clearly  to  develop  the  new  subjects^ 
a  lack  of  thorouglmess,  and  poor  teachers.  Without  specifying 
other  replies  to  this  question,  it  is  evident  that  those  already 
noted  are  closely  related.  The  ill  understood  rule,  the  lack  of 
practical  application,  the  want  of  analysis  and  development  and  drill, 
the  working  merely  for  the  answer, — all  this  is  so  foreign  to  good  work 
that  the  entire  difficulty  would  seem  to  be  removable  by  the  easy  efforts 
of  a  well-trained  and  earnest  teacher.  Only  14  men  and  45  women  out 
of  the  whole  4,000  thought  that  too  much  work  was  required,  although 
many  advised  a  change  in  some  of  the  subject  matter. 

The  preceding  question  naturally  suggested  the  following :  "What  do 
you  recall  as  the  greatest  excellence  in  your  instruction  by  your  best 
teacher  of  mathematics  before  entering  the  school  which  you  now 
attend?"  Of  the  70  per  cent  who  replied,  the  more  definite  answers  are 
as  follows,  in  per  cents: 


Good  analyeis 

Clear  ttzpUnaldon  And  deyelopment 

ThoTonffimem  — 

Prsctleal,  original 


Women. 


Men. 


25 

27 

17 

IS 

17 

18 

10 

li 

The  replies  are  not  exact  enough  to  be  of  great  value,  the  others  being 
along  similar  lines  and  including  patience,  enthusiasm,  accuracy,  contin- 
ued reviews,  etc. 

The  question  was  finally  asked  of  those  who  had  taught  the  subject,  as 
to  (1)  their  greatest  difficulty,  and  (2)  the  greatest  need  for  reform  in 
the  work.  Of  those  replying,  41  per  cent  of  the  women  and  46  per  cent  of 
the  men  found  their  greatest  difficulty  with  getting  a  clear  analysis,  and 
hence,  possibly,  with  clearly  understanding  the  subject  themselves;  some 
10  per  cent  had  trouble  in  keeping  up  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  and  an 
equal  number  were  not  successful  in  making  the  work  practical. 

In  the  way  of  reforms,  30  per  cent  of  those  who  replied  claim  that  the 
most  urgent  need  is  for  clearer  analysis;  26  per  cent  of  the  men  and  18 
per  cent  of  the  women  lay  stress  on  making  the  subject  more  practical; 
some  12  per  cent  feel  that  the  work  is  made  too  abstract,  while  10  per  cent 
demand  more  drill  in  teaching. 

Thus  while  the  inquiry  reveals  little  that  is  new,  it  may  serve  to 
emphasize  the  demand  on  the  part  of  our  leading  normal  schools  and 
colleges  for  much  more  extended  scholarship  on  the  part  of  their  grad- 
uates and  for  a  broader  view  of  the  pedagogy  of  the  subject. 

PsoF.  Bbhan: 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Schoolmasters'  Conference  at  Ann  Arbor  in  the  spring,  the  papers  had 
very  largely  to  deal  with  the  teaching  of  arithmetic;  the  principal  paper 
by  Prof.  Ferris,  and  reviews  by  Supt.  Whitney  and  Miss  Hedrick  have 
been  printed,  and  a  few  have  been  brought  here  for  those  who  wish  one. 

A  motion  to  re-elect  Prof.  Beman  as  president  and  Prin.  Austin  as  sec- 
retary of  this  section  was  unanimously  carried.  Prof.  Beman  spoke  a 
few  words  of  appreciation  both  for  himself  and  the  secretary',  and  the 
College  Section  adjourned. 
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MUSIC    SECTION. 

PROGRAM. 

TUESDAY,  A.   M. 

Music. 

Paper— ^'Physical  Culture  as  an  Aid  to  Music,"  Mrs.  Clara  Louise  Bartholomew, 

Detroit. 

P.  M. 

Music. 

Paper— "The  Care  of  Children's  Voices,"  Lucy  K.  Cole,  Ann  Arbor. 

Paper— "Music  an  Aid  to  the  Regular  Teacher,"  Harriet  Cox,  Port  Huron. 

This  section,  which  was  organized  one  year  ago,  opened  its  session  on 
Tuesday  morning,  Dec.  29,  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas  presiding. 

Miss  Scofield,  the  secretary,  having  resigned,  the  chair  appointed  Miss 
Fannie  Keavy  of  Tecumseh  as  secretary  pro  tern.,  and  the  first  paper  on 
the  program  was  at  once  taken  up.  It  proved  very  interesting  and  the 
general  discussion  led  by  Mr.  Shepherd  of  Grand  Rapids  was  enjoyed 
by  all.    Below  is  the  paper: 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE  AS  AN  AID  TO  MUSIC. 

MRS.  CLARA  LOUISE  BARTHOLOMRW,  DBIKOIT. 

Since  the  time  when  the  ladies  of  the  court  of  Greece  assembled 
together  that  they  might  receive  instruction  from  Sappho  in  muflic  and 
gymnastics,  these  two  branches  have  been  more  or  less  intimately  con- 
nected.   Why  did  the  Greeks  lay  such  great  stress  on  these  two  subjects? 

Music  in  that  age  included  reading,  writing,  mathematics,  and  in  fact 
all  the  branches.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  philosophers,  astronomers, 
and  scientists,  and  was  taught  along  with  philosophy,  science,  and 
oratory.  Musical  history  gives  us  this  from  Plato:  "All  one-sided 
musicians  should  be  banished  from  the  realm.  They  are  the  ^jacks'  of 
the  nation."  A  one-sided  musician  was  one  that  simply  had  the  ability 
to  perform  upon  some  instrument  or  sing  a  few  tunes.  In  other  words, 
he  represented  that  class  who  studied  that  in  music  which  brought 
out  the  emotional  nature,  and  neglected  that  part  which  developed  the 
intellectual  side.  The  Greeks  had  discovered  a  psychological  law  here 
that  we  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  in  the  present  time. 

Gymnastics  were  to  develop  the  symmetry  of  motion;  music,  the  sym- 
metry of  conception.  Here  we  see  that  this  nation  had  made  another  dis- 
covery which  has  been  forgotten  almost  entirely  at  the  present  time. 
There  can  be  no  true  physical  training  without  rhythm.  There  are  no 
straight  lines  in  the  body;  in  fact  there  are  no  straight  lines  in  nature. 
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The  body  moves  in  curves.  For  example,  the  center  of  the  circle 
described  by  the  hand  is  the  wrist;  of  the  head  the  neck,  and  so  on.  The 
moment  we  think  of  carves  we  think  of  rhythm.  True  physical  training 
should  instill  rhythm  into  the  pupils'  bodies.  What  a  great  aasistaaioe 
this  would  be  to  the  musician.  Give  the  pupil  a  correct  position,  sitting 
and  standing,  the  power  to  breathe  correctly  and  a  sense  of  rhythm,  and 
some  of  the  worst  stumbling  blocks  for  the  music  teacher  are  removed. 
It  gives  the  student  that  completeness  of  which  Mr.  Tomlins  speaks  so 
often.  As  he  says,  "We  cannot  sing  joy,  unless  we  feel  it."  The  moment 
we  truly  feel  the  sensation,  the  body  spontaneously  expresses  it.  We  can- 
not have  this  spontaneity  of  bodily  expression  without  completeness.  To 
sing  a  thought  and  give  it  mental  and  physical  expression  is  the  highest  in 
musical  art.  What  is  grand  opera  but  this?  In  order  to  reach  this 
height,  as  I  said  before,  symmetry  of  motion  and  symmetry  of  expression 
must  go  hand  in  hand. 

My  work  makes  me  realize  more  and  more  clearly  that  the  ideal 
scholar  or  teacher,  is  the  outcome  of  a  healthy  body.  "A  corrupt  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit."  This  is  even  more  true  of  the  ideal 
voice.  In  order  that  one  may  gratify  the  higher  aspirations,  they  must 
first  develop  the  practical  force  which  is  such  an  essential.  None  but  a 
healthy  plant  can  produce  a  healthy  or  perfect  flower. 

Too  many  sing  on  nerve  force  alone,  instead  of  from  out  the  resources 
of  a  thoroughly  developed  physical  system.  Can  anything  more  dis- 
tressing be  imagined  than  to  see  a  highly  finished  soprano  straining 
every  nerve  to  make  herself  heard  in  a  reasonable  sized  auditorium? 
N^lect  of  her  muscles  had  left  her  with  knowledge  only,  but  no  power 
to  execute.  Singing  is  of  itself  one  of  the  best  forms  of  hygienic  exercise; 
but  unfortunately  too  many  singers  rely  on  this  entirely.  And,  while  it 
18  conducive  to  the  health,  it  is  not  sufficient  either  to  health  or  develop- 
ment. Daily  bodily  exercise  is  of  first  importance  to  the  pupil  or  teacher 
of  music.  With  it  come  vigorous  muscles,  a  clear  head,  freely  acting 
lungs,  perfect  circulation,  steady  nerves,  and  the  ability  to  use  to 
advantage  all  one's  gifts  and  endowments. 

One  of  the  leading  choir  masters  of  Europe  has  made  this  state- 
ment: "It  has  seemed  to  me  an  important  point,  in  the  choice  of  choir 
boys<to  select  those  of  sound  health.  Very  few  pupils  appear  for  instruo- 
tfon  in  music  who  do  not  have  first  to  go  through  a  drill  in  gymnastios 
as  to  correct  position,  sitting  and  standing,  and  breathing  exercises." 

How  many  teachers  of  music  give  any  thought  to  ventilation? 
If  pure  air  is  necessary  to  any  one  class,  it  is  the  vocalist.  For  he  not 
only  uses  the  air  as  we  do  for  food,  but  it  is  of  course  the  agent  througb 
which  the  voice  is  formed;  and  yet  how  often  we  practice  and  give 
instmction  in  an  ill-ventilated  room. 

To  touch  a  moment  on  food  and  nourishment, — the  statistics  brought 
out  by  the  same  choir  masters  are  simply  astonishing.  I. will  not  stop  to 
go  ifito  detail,  but  it  has  been  well  demonstrated  that  good  nourishment 
has  much  to  do  with  the  condition  of  the  voice.  An  insufficient  amount 
will  produce  a  harshness  and  "twanginess"  which  is  easily  heard,  but 
difficult  to  explain.  The  same  choir  masters  have  carefully  compared 
the  voices  of  boys  well  fed  with  those  poorly  fed;  also  the  voices  of 
strong  boys  with  those  of  weak  ones,  and  have  decided  that,  in  order  to 
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preserve  the  voice,  sufficient  food,  good  clothing,  and  physical  exercise 
are  a  necessity. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  study  of  music  inconsistent  with  highest  physi- 
cal development.  As  we  have  said,  singing  in  itself  is  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  exercise.  Add  to  this  symmetrical  mental  and  physical  oulture, 
and  the  singer  would  be  among  the  noblest  types  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  for  what  use  is  to  the  violin,  exercise  is  to  the  voice. 

Election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 
President — Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas,  Detroit. 
Vice  President — G.  C.  Shepherd,  Grand  Rapids. 
Secretary — Jessie  Holt,  Lansing. 
This  concluded  the  morning  session. 


Wednesday  Afternoon. 

At  2  p.  m.  the  section  re-convened  and  listened  to  some  very  interesting 
singing  by  the  first  and  fifth  grade  pupils  of  the  Lansing  schools  led  by 
Miss  Holt,  after  which  the  following  paper  was  read: 


THE  CARE  OF  CHILDREN'S  VOICES. 

LUCY  K.  COLS,  ANN  ARBOR. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  regarding  the  material  used  for  mnsio 
work  in  the  school  room,  but  comparatively  little  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  such  material  shall  be  used. 

The  average  teacher  deems  her  duty  ended  in  regard  to  the  music  lesson 
when  the  children  have  learned  to  '^keep  the  time"  and  sing  the  songs  as 
written.  True,  with  the  vast  amount  of  work  required  of  our  grade 
teachers,  there  is  very  little  time  for  doing  more  than  technical  work  in 
any  branch;  and  voice  culture,  as  such,  cannot  be  successfully  carried  on 
in  our  school  rooms.  But  what  we  special  teachers  of  music  most  desire 
in  our  school  work  is,  not  so  much  the  cultivation  of  the  child  voice,  as 
to  preserve  it  in  its  natural  simplicity  and  beauty. 

But  the  short  time,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  each  day,  devoted  to 
music  in  the  school  room,  is  not  the  only  place  where  benefit  or  injury 
may  be  done  the  child  voice.  How  often  one  passes  a  school  building 
and  hears  a  class  reciting  the  multiplication  table  together  or  spelling 
in  concert  in  the  loudest,  harshest  tones,  very  annoying  to  the  listener 
and  very  injurious  to  the  voices  of  the  children.  Many  teachers  complain 
that  they  cannot  arouse  any  enthusiasm  in  their  classes  unless  they  per- 
mit them  to  talk  very  loud — in  fact  many  teachers  allow  their  voices  to 
rise  in  pitch  and  intensity  with  their  growing  interest  in  the  subject  at 
hand.  In  so  doing  they  practically  admit  that  the  physical  is  the  domi- 
nant power  in  their  natures,  that  the  mental  can  only  be  aroused  when 
the  nervous  organism  is  at  its  highest  pitch  of  energy.  They  are  wearing 
themselves  out  needlessly,  and  preparing  their  classes  for  nervous  pros- 
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tration  in  their  later  school  life.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  mind  works  best  when  the  body  i*  quiet  and  paBsive.  It  is  the 
"still  small  voice"  that  is  potent.  Every  orator  knows  how  to  secure 
the  breathless  attention  of  his  audience  by  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
whisper  and  using  a  very  intense  tone.  It  is  the  quality  of  tone,  not  the 
pitch  or  loudness,  that  carries  weight  and  makes  the  lasting  imtpression 
upon  the  listener. . 

Education  is  supposed  to  include  culture  and  refinement;  but  the  unre- 
strained, almost  disrespectful  tone,  in  which  many  classes  are  per- 
mitted to  answer  the  teacher,  is  anything  but  cultured  and  refined.  Voice 
culture  has  proven  that  the  light,  natural  tone  carries  much  farther  than 
the  loud,  unnatural  tome.  The  child  enters  school  with  this  light,  tiny 
voice.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  teacher  with  a  clear  soprano 
voice,  all  is  well;  but  if  the  teacher  have  a  low  voice,  then  muoh  harm 
may  be  done  his  voice.  The  speaking  voice  of  the  child  of  five  or  six 
years  of  age  is  seldom  pitched  below  Q.  Imagine  the  injury  resulting 
from  forcing  it  down  to  C  or  B.  It  is  possible  to  do  more  harm  to  the 
child  voice  in  the  first  two  years  of  his  school  life  than  in  any  later 
period,  by  pitching  everything  too  low  for  him.  The  dust  and  impure 
air  of  the  school  room  are  very  bad  for  the  voice.  Singing  while  march- 
ing is  also  very  injurious  and  should  always  be  discouraged  by  the  special 
teacher. 

The  care  of  the  child  voice,  then,  is  practically  the  care  of  the  child. 
The  voice  is  only  the  medium  for  the  expression  of  what  his  mind  and 
soul  have  experienced.  If  he  has  only  the  true  and  beautiful  given  him, 
surely  liis  expression  of  it  will  be  beautiful.  If  he  hears  only  gentle, 
refined  tones,  both  in  speech  and  song,  his  own  cannot  fail  to  be  a  more 
or  less  correct  echo.  Therefore,  let  us  surround  the  child  only  with  those 
tones  and  melodies  of  life  which  we  wish  him  to  express — ^then  give  him 
songs,  pure,  simple,  and  entirely  within  the  comprehension  of  his  little 
mind  and  heart,  and  no  one  need  fear  that  their  rendering  will  be  any- 
thing but  beneficial  to  the  voice  of  the  little  singer. 

Mr.  Benwick  of  Muskegon  led  the  short  discussion  that  followed,  and 
then  came  the  final  paper  of  the  program : 


MUSIC  AN  AID  TO  THE  REGULAR  TEACHER. 

HARRIET  COX,  PORT  HURON. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  music  is  the  language  of  the  emotions;  but 
what  there  is  in  music  to  act  upon  the  emotions  or  how  it  both  expresses 
and  excites  it,  sometimes  compelling  the  mind  to  clothe  the  awakened 
emotions  with  definite  ideas,  at  others,  dispensing  with  ideas  altogether 
— this  has  never  yet  been  explained. 

The  Greeks  considered  music  the  language  of  the  Gods.    Among  them 

it  ranked  highest  in  education,  and  they  correlated  it  with  other  subjects 

of  discipline.    Even  mathematics  bore  a  close  relationship  to  rhythm, 

and  music  was  in  everything.    It  was  rhythm — music — that  influenced 
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the  heart  and  made  for  character.  They  recognized  it  as  the  sovereign 
force  over  the  passions  of  the  human  soul,  and  so  great  was  their  faith  in 
music  that  they  made  it  the  mold  for  the  entire  structure  of  the  social 
and  art  life  of  their  world. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  paid  the  highest  honor  and  respect  to  music 

If,  then,  music  be  the  language  of  the  emotions,  we  bring  a  new  curric- 
ulum into  the  school  room,  for  the  emotions  control  the  will,  the  will 
the  actions,  and  the  actions  the  life. 

The  object  of  this  "new  education"  is,  then,  to  obtain  greater  life, 
greater  living,  and  greater  happiness,  since  true  happiness  consists  in  our 
ability  to  appreciate  nature,  art,  and  through  art,  the  divine.  You  can- 
not teach  a  child  art  by  showing  him  pictures — ^he  must  be  tauglit  to 
draw.  You  cannot  lead  a  child  to  appreciate  music,  unless  you  teach 
him  to  read  music.  "If  you  make  the  child  happy  now,"  says  Sidney 
Smith,  "you  make  him  happy  twenty  years  from  now,  by  the  memory 
of  it."  And  there  is  nothing  which  tends  toward  the  happiness  of  the 
child  more  than  m'usic  and  song.  Nothing  that  so  tends  toward  the  cul- 
tivation of  higher  emotions  and  the  purity  of  social  life.  Psychology,  the 
result  of  practical  teaching,  is  now  studying  the  child  to  see  what  the 
requirements  are  for  preparing  him  to  receive  this  "new  education." 

Good  teaching  in  music  is  not  psychologically  different  from  the  good 
teaching  of  any  common  branch  of  study.  It  depends  more  on  the  man- 
ner of  presentation  than  on  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject  being 
taught.  An  earnest  teacher  should  be  an  earnest  student  as  well.  The 
same  pedagogical  principles  must  be  applied  to  music  as  are  demanded 
in  any  successful  general  teaching. 

Children  must  be  alive,  and  if  alive  for  singing,  alive  for  many  other 
things.  They  must  be  vitalized,  aroused,  interested,  and  so  made  recept- 
ive. If  receptive  for  music,  receptive  for  other  things.  Music  stimulates 
a  mental  activity  which  is  carried  to  all  studies  pursued  in  conjunction 
with  It. 

The  study  of  music  forms  habits  of  attention  and  observation,  culti- 
vates the  judgment  and  memory,  sharpens  the  wits,  teaches  one  to  think 
quickly, — to  say  nothing  of  its  help  in  reading,  arithmetic,  geographiy  and 
history.  To  the  teacher  of  a  primary  grade,  it  is  invaluable.  I  might 
here  mention  many  songs  which  would  greatly  aid  language  work, 
science,  nature  study,  and  even  arithmetic. 

Habits  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  industry,  may  be  inculcated  by  the  use 
of  suitable  songs  and  song  games.  Music  appeals  to  all  that  is  good  and 
true  in  the  child  nature.  It  drives  out  so  many  other  things  that  are 
undesirable.  It  touches  the  soul  and  lifts  him  out  of  his  baser  self,  into 
a  higher  and  nobler  attitude  of  thought  and  feeling.  Its  effects  on  the 
discipline  of  a  school  prove  this  assertion. 

Luther  says,  "Music  is  a  discipline — ^a  mistress  of  order  and  good  man- 
ners. She  makes  the  people  milder  and  more  gentle,  more  moral,  and 
more  reasonable."  An  unmanageable  class  of  pupils  may  be  brought 
into  subjection  by  the  singing  of  a  bright,  jolly  song  or  marching  a  lively 
march.  Music,  and  particularly  singing,  is  optimistic  in  a  high  degree; 
and  there  Is  no  exercise  in  the  school-room  which  so  thoroughly  dissi- 
pates an  air  of  fatigue  or  worry,  and  puts  the  cTiild  in  so  favorable  an 
altitude  for  learning. 
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Gomieiiius  more  than  275  years  ago  gave  the  maxim  ''Learn  to  do  by 
doing."  I  would  say,  "Learn  to  sing  by  singing."  Give  some  time  each 
day  to  the  study  and  praotice  of  music,  both  as  a  matter  of  voice  culture 
and  as  recreation.  One  of  the  best  means  of  curing  absence  and  tardiness 
is  to  make  the  opening  exercises  so  attractive  and  interesting  with  songs 
and  song-games  that  the  children  will  feel  they  have  suffered  a  loss  by 
b^ng  away  at  that  time.  Nothing  is  too  good  for  the  boys  and  girls, 
from  whatever  source  it  comes;  and  no  trouble  is  ill-taken  that  results  in 
training  them  to  sing  sweetly  and  well.  There  is  always  hope  for  a  boy 
so  long  as  he  cares  for  song.  There  is  always  hope  for  a  home  so  long  as 
somebody  in  it  can  sing.  Playing  on  instruments  is  good,  but  can  never 
take  the  place  of  song;  for  musical  training  can  never  produce  its  best 
results  unless  accompanied  by  moral  training,  and  that  comes  largely 
through  the  welding  together  of  music  and  words  of  healthful  sentiment. 

In  conclusion  1  would  say  ^e  public  schools  alone  stand  as  the 
medium  through  which  the  masses  may  obtain  this  moral  and  musical 
training.  It  remains  with  them  to  make  missionaries  of  rthe  boys  and 
girlSy  and  then  send  them  as  such  to  their  own  homes.  The  American 
peofple  believe  in  education,  and  through  that  faith  we  may  hope  to  see 
music  take  its  proper  place  as  a  study  universal  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  our  nation. 

This  paper  called  forth  a  highly  interesting  discussion  led  by  Supt. 
Hull  of  Albion,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE  SECTION. 


PROGRAM. 

Paper,  "Physical  Culture/'  Dr.  Kellogg,  Battle  Creek. 

General  Discussion. 
Election  of  Officers. 

This  newly-organized  section  met  in  the  parlors  of  the  Baptist  church 
and  elected  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Bartholomew  of  Detroit  as  chairman  and  Miss 
Amy  Z.  Peavey  of  Battle  Creek  as  secretary. 

Dr.  Kellogg  of  Battle  Creek  had  prepared  a  paper  on  physical  culture, 
which  in  hij*  absence  was  read  by  Miss  Eliza  B.  Burleigh,  but  was  not 
given  in  for  publication. 

Brief  discussions  of  some  phases  of  the  subject,  eepecially  that  of  the 
ventilation  of  school-rooms,  were  given  by  Mrs.  Fannie  C.  Burton,  Ypsi- 
laniti;  Miss  Alice  G.  Snyder,  Ann  Arbor;  Miss  Jean  Whitney,  Battle 
Creek.  By  some  misunderstanding  no  reporter  was  present,  so  no 
aceonnt  of  it  can  be  given. 

After  the  reading  of  the  oonstiitution  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education,  it  was  decided  to  organize  a 
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distriot  branch  of  tha>t  body  for  Michigan,  and  the  following  ofBcers  were 
elected  for  1897 : 

President,  Dr.  Eliza  M.  Mosher,  Ann  Arbor;  first  vice  president,  Mrs. 
Clara  L.  Bartholomew,  Detroit;  second  vice  president,  Mrs.  Fannie  C. 
Bnrton,  Tpsilanti;  secretary,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bowen,  Ypsilanti;  treasurer.  Miss 
Jean  Whitney,  Battle  Creek.  Additional  members  of  executive  commit- 
tee: Miss  Nettie  D.  Kimberlin,  Detroit;  Miss  Carrie  Berry  Phelps, 
Adrian ;  Miss  Cora  Marsland,  Olivet. 
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EXPLANATORY. 


Previous  to  1892  no  gfeneral  index  of  the  annual  reports  had  ever  been  made,  but 
in  the  report  of  that  year  the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  a  general  index  up  to  1892. 
Therefore  the  present  volume  begins  with  that  year  and  brings  the  index  up  to  date. 


NOTES. 

1.  With  the  exception  of  one  (report  of  1892)  the  reports  are  all  indexed  by  years 
and  pages,  the  two  parts  being  indicated  by  Roman  letters.  Thus,  93  1-17  would 
mean  part  I,  page  17,  of  the  report  of  1893;  or  93  11-25  would  mean  part  II,  page  25, 
of  the  report  of  1893. 

2.  The  report  of  1892  is  not  thus  subdivided  into  parts  I  and  II,  but  two  sets  of 
pagings  are  used,  one  in  Roman,  the  other  in  Arabic  numerals.  Thus  in  this  report 
92-XV  and  92-15  would  indicate  page  15  of  parts  I  and  II  respectively. 
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Allen,  Albert,  eommiMioner  Oioeol*  oonnty,  report _ M  11-72 

AUeo,  T.  B.,  oommissioner  Monroe  oonnty,  reports .92-42;  93 11-189 

Amee,  A.  E.,  oommiaeioner  Monroe  connty,  report 96  11-60 

AndruB,  Enoch,  address _ 98  II-7 

commissioner  Barry  oonnty,  reports 98 11-143;  94  11-172 

Angell,  Jamee  B.,  president  of  Uniyersity,  biographical  sketch  of 95  I-9S 

reports 92-94;  98 11-251;  94 11-827;  95  11-867;  96 11-178 

Austin,  E,  T.,  address 95  11-156 

Baboock,  TUlison,  commissioner  Montmorency  oonnty,  report 94  11-288 

Bacheider,  Prof.  K.,  address 93-292 

BaUey,  B.  D.,  commissioner  Otsego  connty,  address 96 11-279 

report 96 11-74 

Ball,  Hand  B.,  address 93  11-64 

Barbonr,  F.  A.,  address 94 11-481 

Barbour,  Leri  L.  address 94  11-455 

Barlow,  Eose,  address 98 11-74 

Bartholomew,  Mrs.  Clara  L.-,  address 96X1-422 

Baskin,  B.,  commissioner  Huron  county,  reports 92-28;  93n-167;  94  11-206;  95  11-258 

Bath,  William,  commissioner  Houghton  county,  reports 94 11-204;  95  11-257 ;  96 11-86 

Beach,  Maria  A.,  commissioner  Charlevoix  county,  reports 92-20;  9311-151 

Beadle,  Flora  J.,  commissioner  Barry  county,  report 96  ll-tO 

BeggB,  S.  8.,  commissioner  Schoolcraft  county,  report 93  11-202 

Belfleld,  Prof.  H.  H.,  address 03  1151 

Bellinger,  Fred,  commissioner  Isabella  county,  reports 94  11-212;  96  11-40 

Bellows,  C.  F.  B.,  princit>al  Central  Michigan  Normal  School,  biographical  sketch  of 95  1-99 

report 96  11-187 

Beman,Prof.  W.  W.,  addiress ...._ 95  11151 

Bement,  Mayor  A.  O.,  addrassee^ 92-241;  9311-82 

Bemia,  G.  li.,  addresses 9411-79,461 

Benkelman,  W.  F.,  commtsaioner  Crawford  county,  reports 93  11-158;  94  11-196 

Benker,  H.,  Beetor  Holland  Theological  School,  report 96 11-221 

Bennett,  B.,  commissioner  Ogemaw  county,  reports 92-48;  98 11-196;  9411-244;  93  11-70 

Bidwell^E.  P.fCommisBioner  Mason  county,  reports 92-41;  9311-181 

Bird,  J.  W.,  oommissumer  Meiioiliinee  county,  report 98  11-184 

Bliss,  F.  L.,  address....'.: 9511-128 

Blodgett,  H.  T.,  treasurer  of  Michigan  State  Teachers*  Association,  report 96 11-310 

Boer,  O.  B.,  rector  Theological  School  of  the  Holland  Cliristian  Beformed  Church,  reports 

93 11-358 ;  94  II414 ;  96  II412 

Boone,  B.  G.,  xfr^t»ia  fiftate  t^brmal  School,  address 93  11-39 

biographical  sketch  of 95  11-97 

leporte 94  II-SU;  95  11-385;  96  IM82 

Bowen,  Prof.  W.  P.,  ad^ss 94 11-125 

Bradley,  E  P.,  addresa 94 11-106 

Braendie,  Ir.  S.,  cummimioner  Keweenaw  county,  report 96 11-44 

Brigga,  Daniel  Brown,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93  1-145 

Briggs,  BT.  L.,  kddiesesa. 92-243;  94 11-143 

Brigga,  B.  D.,addvBSV 9611-258 
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Brown,  P.  M.  commisaioner  Meooata  county,  address 08  II44 

reports 031M83;  9411-232;  9511-271 

Broske,  An^st  F.,  president  Alma  College,  biographical  sketch  of.. 93  1-112 

reports 92-155;  93 U-823;  94 11-398;  95  11-408;  96  11-213 

Bnrnham,  Prof.  Smith,  address 93 11-89 

Barridge,  J.  G.,  commissioner  Alcona  coonty,  report 94  11-163 

Campbell,  T.  Q.,  commissioner  Qladwln  county,  report 94  11-199 

Case,  James  A.,  commissioner  Alpena  county,  reports 92-7;  93-11-138;  94  11-166;  95  11-235;  96 11-6 

CaTanaugh,  H.  J.,  commissioner  Washtenaw  county,  report 94  11-287 

Cayinees,  George  W.,  president  Battle  Greek  College,  biographical  sketch  of 95  1-113 

Chalmers,  W.  W.,  address 94  If-33 

Chase,  Irvin,  commissioner  Roscommon  county,  report 94 11-251 

CheeTer,  W.  H.,  president  State  Teachers*  Association,  address _ 93  11-88 

Chisholm,  J.  A  ,  commissioner  Schoolcraft  county,  report. 96  11-86 

Clapp,  Ashley,  commissioner  Kalamazoo  county,  reports 92-35;  93 IM72;  94 11-219;  93  11-264;  96 11-44 

Clarke,  Ernest  P..  commissioner  Berrien  county,  reports 94 11-178;  95 11-242;  96  11-13 

address 96 I1-38B 

Clotilda,  Mother  M.,  president  St.  Mary's  Academy,  reports 92-206;  93 11-401 ;  94 11-439 

Clute,  Oscar,  president  Agricultural  College,  report —        92-180 

Cochran,  Varnum  fi.,  ez-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of  ._ 93  1-151 

CogsweU,  Fred  W.,  commissioner  Otsego  county,  reports 92-51;  93 11-199;  94 II-24S;  95  11-281 

Cole,  Lucy  K.,  address 9611-424 

Collin,  Rev.  H  P.,  address. 9411-448 

Comstock,  Oliver  Cromwell,  ez-Superlntendeat  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of.     93  1-1% 

Cone,  Chester  E.,  commissioner  Cass  county,  reports ..9411-189;  95  11-247;  96  11-28 

Conklin,  W.  E.,  address 96 11-295 

Conlin,  Thomas,  commissioner  Iron  county,  report. 96  II-89 

Converse,  F.  E.,  address 98  11-32 

Cooke,  A.  P.,  address 9611-344 

Cook,  Prof.  A.  J.,  address 92-245 

Cook,  Webster,  address 9411-488 

Cooke,  T.  Dal<»,  commissioner  Wayne  county,  report 96  11-98 

Covey.  Jr.,  Griffio,  commissioner  Presque  Isle  county,  report 94  11-250 

Cox.  Harriet,  addregs 96 11-425 

Crawford,  R.  J.,  commissioner  Macomb  county,  report 96 11-49 

Daniels,  Joseph  L.,  acting  president  Olivet  College,  report 92-191 

Darbee,  E.  J.,  commissioner  Tuscola  county,  report 92-54 

Demmon,  Prof.  I.  N.,  address _ 92-228 

Demoray,  A.  M.,  commissioner  Montcalm  county,  reports 94  11-237;  ^  11-62 

Deuel,  A.  L., commissioner  Emmet  county,  reports _ 92-23;  96  11-31 

Dimond,  E.  D.,  commissioner  Shiawassee  county,  rei>ort8 96  11-290;  96  11-87 

Dodge,  M.  T.,  commissioner  Saginaw  county,  report _. 94  11-252 

Dowling,  M.  P.,  president  Detroit  College,  reports 92-169;  98  11-335 

Draper,  A.  S.,  address 93 11-104 

Durfee,  Stephen,  commissioner  Livingston  county,  reports 93X1-177;  94  11-227;  95  11-267 

Easterday,  T.  R.,  commissioner  Chippewa  county,  report „.._,♦., 96  11-24 

Edgcumbe,  G.  J.,  address 1 94  11-472 

Edwards,  A.  D.,  commissioner  Houghton  county,  reports w..,^-^,^,-^ 92-27 ;  93 11-165 

Ellis,  W.  A.,  address ^^..^h^..^.^^^ 9511-204 

Ely,  R.  C,  address ^.,.^,1,^^,,,^ 94  11-85 

Erskine,  Edward,  commissioner  Presque  Isle  county,  report .[.^^.^^^^^ 96 11-78 

Estabrook,  Joseph,  ez-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biograp^dpal  fOt^afcbi  of 93  1-157 

Evert,  John,  commissioner  St.  Joseph  county,  reports '. .94  tl-253;  95  11-283;  96 11-82 

Fall,  Prof.  Delos,  address .^^^f'.^^^^^^^^ 9611-314 

Ferris,  W.  N.,  addresees ^..^^^^^,^,^.^.92-272;  94  11-476 

Field,  C.  F.,  commissioner  Lenawee  county,  discussion _ 93  11-26 

reports 9^-3;? v.^S^T«,7;?,?j^iI.225;  9511-266 

Fiske,  Lewis  R.,  president  Albion  College,  biographical  sketch  of 95  I-UO 

reports 92-147;  9311-316;  94  11-394;  96  11-206 

Fitch,  Ferris  9. ,  ez-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sket^h,^ h^ -  "1  - -^f-  -*rr     ^  1-lSl^ 

address :.:..^^J^^^.,^..'.        92-283 

Foz,  Florence  C,  address ^.^,^p^,.^,,.  ..^p^^..;^.^.^-  94  11-475 

Fozworthy,  H.  C,  commissioner  Wezford  county,  report .,.,.^p«^^,.p.„^,^.j^^,p,  96 11-91 

Frederick,  Lorenzo,  commissioner  Alcona  county,  reports 1^^^,^^^^^  ^^l'^^'*  ^  ^^"^ 

French,  Henry  N.,  President,  State  Teachers*  Association,  address .1..11 ^,^^^^.1^.  ^     92-243 
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Frenoh,  W.  H.,  commissioner  Hillsdale  county,  reports 93 11-164;  94 11-203;  95  11-255;  96 11*84 

Fuller,  H.  B.,  commissioner  Montmorency  connty,  report _ _ 96 11-64 

Galbraith,  D.  J.,  commissioner  Cheboygan  connty,  report 93  XI-158 

Gardner,  Charles  W.,  commissioner  Newaygo  county,  report _ 92-44 

Ghurrelink,  Jan  W.,  Secretary  Holland  Theological  School,  report... 92-182 

Qass,  Herschel  B.,  ez-Saperintendent  of  Public  lastruotion,  biographical  sketch  of 93  1-153 

George,  Austin,  course  of  study _ 95  11-66 

Michigan  Normal  School  song.. 95  11-60 

GiUespie,  Nancy,  address 9611-261 

Gillespie,  Bey.  George  D.,  address 9211-82 

president  board  of  trustees  Akeley  Institute,  report 94  11-387 

Goodenow,  Cora  M.,  commissioner  Ottawa  county,  reports 94  11-249;  95  11-282;  96  11-77 

Goodman,  Sarah,  address 96  11-351 

Goodrich,  Grace,  address! 93 11-70 

Gorton,  Lewis  G.,  President  Agricultural  College,  address 94  11-71 

reports 93  11-276;  94  11-377 ;  95  11-396 

Gorton,  S.,  commissioner  Ospoda  county,  reports 92-50;  93  11-196;  94  11-247;  95 11-280;  96 11-78 

Gronld,  William  £.,  commissioner  Newaygo  county,  report 93 11-190 

Gower,  C.  A.,  address 94 1149 

ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93  1-149 

Grant,  Justice  C.  B.,  address 9411-59 

Grawn,  C.  T.,  address 94  11-51 

Gregory,  John  M.,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of ^...      93  1-144 

Gumey,  C.  H.,  address 9411-462 

Haire,  Perry  J.,  commissioner  Ontonagon  county,  report 92-49 

Hall,  Dr.  G.  Stanley,  abstract  of  lecture 95  11-61 

topical  syllabi 95  11-19  to  24 

Hall,  E,  S.,  commissioner  Missaukee  connty,  report 9611-59 

HaU,  L.  B.,  address 9411-16 

Hall,  Mrs.  L.  £.  W.,  commissioner  Manistee  county,  reports 92-39;  93  11-179;  96 11-52 

Hammond,  D.  A.,  treasurer  State  Board  of  Education,  report 94 IL358 

Hammond,  J.  E.,  commissioner  Hillsdale  connty,  report... _ 92-25 

Harper,  William  R.,  president  Chicago  University,  abstract  of  lecture 96 11-291 

Hartwell,  8.  O.,  addresses 92-258;  95  11112 

Harrey,  S.  B.,  acting  president  Benzonla  college,  reports ...92-166;  98 II-331 

Harwood,  John,  commisBioner  Newaygo  county,  reports 94 11-240;  95  11-277 

Haskins,  D.  B. ,  commissioner  Jackson  county,  reports 92-34;  93  11-171 

Hayes,  Sanford  £.,  commissioner  Arenac  county,  reports _ 92-9;  93 11-141 

Heller,  Ragenia  R.,  address .' 93 11-57 

Herman,  D.  W.,  commissioner  Branch  county,  report 93 11-145 

Hermann,  G.,  principal  German-American  Seminary,  reports 92-172;  93  11-851;  94  11-410 

Herrick,  George  E.,  commissioner  Wexford  connty,  reports '. 92-56;  93  11-204;  94 11-270;  95  11-294 

Hills,  C.  W.,  address 931-121 

Hinsdale,  Prof.  B.  A.,  report 92-284 

Hitchcock,  C.  W.,  commissioner  Bay  county,  reports 94 11-175;  95 11-239 

Horn,  C.  H.,  address 94  11-99 

Hosf  >rd,  Oramel,  ez-superintendent  of  public  instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93 1-14S 

Houston,  Harry,  address 94  11-150 

Hoyt,  C.  O.,  address 94  11-63 

president  State  Teachers*  Association,  address 96 11-245 

suggestions. 95 11-14, 15,  53  to  56 

Humphrey,  J.  W.,  commissioner  Allegan  county,  reports. 94  11-165;  95  11-233;  96 II-4 

address 9411-21 

Huston,  Mrs.  Effle,  commissioner  Mason  county,  reports 91 11-232;  95  11-270 

Inglis,  Julia  A.,  commiasioner  Arenac  county,  reports 94  11-169;  95  11-236;  96  11-8 

Jamison,  S.  J.,  commissioner  Isabella  county,  report 92-38 

Jenkins,  J.  R.,  commissioner  Antrim  county,  report 96II-7 

Jenks,  Prof.  S.  G.,  address 9411-88 

Jenney,  Charles  L.,  commissioner  Midland  county,  report..'. 93  11-187 

Johnson,  B.  G.,  commissioner  Lake  county,  report 98 11-45 

Jordan,  Nellie,  address 96  11-262 

Justina,  Mother  M.,  president  St.  Mary's  Academy,  reports 95  11-423;  96 11-232 

Kay,  A-  C.,commi»sioner  Iosco  county,  reports 9411-209;  95  11-260 

Keeler,  B.,  commissioner  Lenawee  county,  report 9611-46 

Kellogg,  Dr  ,  address 96  11-427 
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Kelloffg,  L.  M.,  address 94  11-87 

Kin^Tt  Prof.  Hamilton,  address 92-296 

King,  Julia  A.,  abstract  of  address 98 11-858 

Kinnane,  J.  EL,  commissioner  Bay  county,  reports 92-13;  93  11-142 

Kollen,  Gerrit  J.,  president  Hope  College,  biographical  sketch  of 96  1-116 

reports 9311-856;  9511-414;  9611-228 

Krobn,  William  O.,  address 9311-25 

Laird,  8.  B.,  address 9611-251 

Langdon,  S.  H.,  addrees S6  11-131 

Lathrop,  H.  Antoinette,  address... _ 9311-80 

Latta,  P.  A.,  commissioner  Allegan  ooanty,  reports 92-8;  98  11-196 

Lawrence.  J.  C,  commissioner  Berrien  connty,  report 92-15 

Liggett,  J.  D.,  secretary  Detroit  Home  and  Day  School,  reports 92-173;  93  11-348 

Lott,  H.  C,  commissioner  Antrim  county,  address 94 11-148 

reports. 92-8;  9311-140;  94IM68;  9611-286 

Lyon,  W.  F.,  address 94  11-158 

Machan,  E  G.,  address 95  11-178 

MacKenzie,  Mary,  commissioner  Mason  county,  report 96 11-56 

Macklem,  H.  A.,  commissioner  Sanilac  county,  report 96 11-86 

Marsh,  Harriet  B.,  addressee 92-258;  9411-468;  95II-7;  9611-255 

Marrin,  Flora  M.,  commissioner  Crawford  county,  report 96 11-27 

Maybee,  W.  H.,  commissioner  Jackson  county,  address J 96  n-864 

reports 9411-215;  95 U-268 ;  96  11-42 

Mayhew,  Ira,  ez-superintendent  of  public  instruction,  biographical  sketch  of. 93 1-187 

McClure,  D.  E.,  commissioner  Oceana  county,  address 94  II-SO 

reports. 92-47;  98  IM94;  94  11-248;  95  11-279;  96  11-68 

McCuUocfa,  J.  F.,  president  Adrian  college,  report 9311-804 

McFarlane,  Prof.  C.  T.,  address 94 11-488 

McGee,  Z.  F.,  commissioner  Benzie  county,  reports 92-14;  9311-146;  94  11-177;  96  I(-241 

McKanoa,  Martin  J.,  commissioner  Baraga  county,  reports 94  11-170;  95  11-238;  96 II-9 

McLaughlin,  A.  C,  address.. 92-285 

McLellan,  Archibald,  commissioner  Wayne  county,  reports _ j 92^;  9311-203 

McLouth,  C.  D.,  address 94  11-109 

McWethy,  George  W.,  commissioner  Grand  Traverse  county,  reports  ..92-25 ;  93  11-163 ;  94 11-201 ;  96  11-32 

Michael,  J.  D.,  commissioner  Mecosta  county,  report 96 11-55 

Mickens,  C.  W.,  commissioner  Iron  county,  reports ...94 11-211;  95  11-262 

Miller,  J  R.,  address 94  11-52 

Miller,  Louise,  addresses 9311-83;  9511-68 

MiUer,  O.  L.,  address 96 11-259 

Mills.  Melinda,  commissioner  Midland  county,  reports 94  11-234;  95  11-273;  96  11-57 

Mingins,  Clara  W.,  address 95  11-137 

Monroe,  J.  S.,  commissioner  Gogebic  county,  report 93  11-162 

Montgomery,  J.  B. ,  commissioner  Marquette  county,  report8..92-40;  93 11-180;  94 11-281;  93 11-269;  96  11-53 

Moriarty,  M.  H.,  commissioner  Iron  county,  reports 92-33;  93  11-170 

Mosher,  George  F.,  president  Hillsdale  College,  biographical  sketch  of 95  1-118 

reports 92-175;  9311-352;  9411-411;  9611-220 

Murphy,  £.  A.,  commissioner  Ionia  county,  divcusaion 93 11-19 

report 92-31 

Nelson,  Theodore,  ez-saperintendent  of  public  instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 9M55 

Nichols,  Alfred,  commissioner  Keweenaw  county,  reports 92-87;  9311-174;  9411-222 

Obenauer,  Emma,  superintendent  Evelyn  Industrial  Institute,  report 93 11-348 

O'KeeSe,  Julia,  commissioner  Alger  connty,  reports 9411-164;  9511-283 

O'Leary,  J.  A.,  commissioner  Van  Buren  county,  address 95 11-167 

reports 9411-265;  95  11-293;  9611-89 

Olmstead,  E.  S.  superintendent  Evelyn  Industrial  Institute,  report 94 11-400 

O'Shea,  Dr.  M.  V..  address 95  11-17 

Osgerby,  J.  K.,  commissioner  Iosco  county,  report43 9311-168;  9611-38 

Palmer,  E.  D.,  commissioner  Clare  county, Report 9611-25 

Palmerlee,  C.  E.,  commissioner  Lapeer  county,  address 94  11-10 

reports. 92-39;  9311-176;  91 II-22S 

Parmenter,  E.  L.,  commissioner  Dickinson  county,  reports 93  11-160;  94  11-196;  95  11-252;  96  11-29 

Pattengill,  H.  R.,  superintendentof  public  instruction,  addresses 9411-25;  95  11-185 

reporto 93  I-l ;  94  I-l ;  96  M ;  96  I-l 

Payne,  E  G.,  commissioner  Roscommon  county,  report _ 9611-79 

Pearce,  Abbie,  address - 92-2K 
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Peck,  E.  jr.,  commissioner  LeelanAa  ooanty,  report 94 11-224 

Pickett,  B.  B..  address 96 II-S74 

Pierce,  A.  G.,  commissioner  Kalkaska  county,  reports 92-36;  9811-178 

Pierce,  Bey.  John  Davis,  ez-saperintendent  of  public  instraction,  biographical  sketch  of 98 1-181 

Prescott,  W.  W.,  president  Battle  Creek  College,  reports 92-162;  9311-828 

Putnam,  Mrs.  Jennie,  commissioner  Schoolcraft  conn ty,  reports 94X1-255;  95 11-288 

Putnam,  Prof.  D.,  addrsss 94 11-478 

history  of  teachers*  Institntes 95  11-213 

Banney,  Frank  H.,  commissioner  Charlevoix  county,  reports 94 11-190;  95  11-248;  96 11-24 

Bansom,  A.  E.,  commissioner  Gtonesee  county,  address 95 11-162 

Bansom,  Frances  £.,  address - 94  11-113 

Beavey,  T.  J.,  commissioner  Tuscola  county,  address 96  U-879 

reports : 94 11-263 ;  95 11-291 ;  98 IT-88 

Bebeo,  Qeorge,  address 95  11-104 

Beed,  JohnO.,  commissioner  Muskegon  county,  reporfce 9411-239;  95  11-275 

Boche,  Georgia,  commissioner  Missaukee  county,  reports 93 11-188;  94 11-236;  95 11-274 

Bodger,  James  George,  president  Benzonia  College,  report 96 11-216 

Boe,  Abbie,  commissioner  Emmet  county,  reports 9411-197;  9611-254 

Bogers,  J.  Sunmer,  superintendent  Michigan  Military  Academy,  biographical  sketch  of 95  1-120 

reports 92-189 ;  98 11-381 ;  9411-426; 

95  11-420;  96  11-228 

Bowe,  P.  T.,  commissioner  Chippewa  county,  reports 92-21;  98  It-154;  94  11-191 ;  95  11-248 

Boys,  H.  M.,  commissioner  Clare  county,  reports 92-22;  98  11-155;  94  11-192;  95  11-249 

Bussell,  S.  B.,  commissioner  Macomb  county,  report 94  U-229 

Sage,  F.  L.,  address 96 11-338 

Sawyer,  Jr.,  Franklin,  ex-superintendent  of  public  instraction,  biographical  sketch  of 98 1-188 

Schafer,  W.  C,  commissioner  Baraga  county,  reports 92-12;  9311-141 

Schali,  H.  W.,  commissioner  Alger  county,  report 96II-4 

Schapman,  Henry  A.,  president  Detroit  College,  reports 94 11-404;  96 11-218 

Schryver,  Anna  A.,  address _ _ 96 1I-268 

Sehurts,  Orr,  address 94 11-104 

Scott,  Harriet  M.,  address. 95 11-65 

Scott,  Prof.  F.  N.,  address 94 11-44 

Shearman,  Francis  Willett,  ez-superintendent  of  public  instruction,  biographical  sketch  of..     93 1-139 

Sheldon,  Hudson,  commissioner  Shiawassee  county,  reports _ 92-52;  9811-201;  9411-258 

Sherman,  Emma  L.,  commissioner  Luce  county,  report 96 11-48 

Sherwood,  Martha  A.,  address ^ 9511-148 

SUl,  J.  M.  B.,  principal  Stete  Normal  School,  reports 92-117;  9311-265 

Simmons,  J.  W.,  address. 94II-469 

Sinclair,  J.  A.,  commissioner  Wayne  county,  report 94 11-268 

Sloeum,  A.  Gaylord,  President  Kalamazoo  College,  biographical  sketch  of 96  1-119 

reports 98 11-366 ;  94  11-423 ;  95 11-417 ;  98 1I-22S 

Sly,  A.  C,  commissioner  Boscommon  county,  report _ 93 11-200 

Smith,  A.  Hamlin,  commissioner  Kent  county,  reports , 93  11-174;  94  11-221 

Smith,  A.  P.,  commissioner  Ddlta  county,  report _ _ 9311-158 

Smith,  F.  C,  commissioner  Gladwin  county,  report w 92-24 

Smith,  J.  W.,  address. 9311-66 

commissioner  Bay  county,  address 95  11-178 

report 96 11-12 

Smith.  Prof.  David  E.,  addresses 94  11-38;  96  11-416 

Snowdon,  H.  H.,  commissioner  Oakland  county,  reports 94 11-241 ;  95 11-278;  96 11-67 

Snyder,  J.  L.,  president  Agricultural  College,  biographical  sketch  of 95  1-102 

Spencer,  D.  B..  commissioner  Huron  county,  report _ 96 11-37 

Sperry,  Wiliard  G.,  president  Olivet  College,  biographical  sketch  of 9Si  1-122 

reports 9811-384;  9411-430;  96  I £-280 

Stark,  O.  B.,  commissioner  Osceola  county,  reports 93 11-198;  94 11-246 

Stebbins,  Cortland  B.,  ex- Deputy  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of..    93 1-161 

Stillaon,  F.  C,  commissioner  Newaygo  county,  report _ 9611-^ 

Stringham,  D.  H.,  commissioner  Mackinac  county,  reports M  11-268;  96 11-51 

Strong,  Prof.  E.  A.,  address 95X1-98 

Tarbell,  Horace  S.,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93 1-147 

Teller,  D.  A.,  commissioner  Branch  county,  reports 94 11-180;  95  11-244 

Thomas,  D.  C.,  president  Adrian  College,  address 96 11-826 

biographical  sketch  of 95 1-108 

reports 94  n^389 ;  96 11-200 
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Thompson,  E.C.,  address , 02-281 

president  State  Teacher's  Association,  address.. 96  11-41 

Tibbetts,  Jennie  Mm  address M 11471 

Tibbite,  Prof.  W.  F.,  address 94  11-82 

Tompkinst  Dr.  Arnold,  president  Illinois  University,  abstract  of  lectare 96  11-266 

TatUe,  O.  G.,  commissioner  Gratiot  connty,  reports 94 11-202:  96II-S3 

Utley,  Henry  M.,  address 9411-447 

Wadsworth,  M.  E.,  director  Michljran  Mining  School,  address _ 93 11-106 

biographical  sketch  of 951-104 

reports 93  11-281 ;  94  11-380 ;  95II402;  9611-191 

Wagner,  J.  L.,  commissioner  Eaton  connty,  reports 98 11-161;  95  II-253;  96 11-80' 

Waldo,  Belle,  address 96 11-257 

Walton,  Geneyieve  M.,  address ■.. _ 9411-451 

Warner,  D.  S.,  principal  Spring  Arbor  Seminary,  reports 93 11-405 ;  94  11-441 ;  95 11-425 ;  96 11-283 

Warriner,  K  C,  address , 95 11-118 

Watkins,  E.  D.,  address 94  11-88 

Webster,  B.  R.,  commissioner  Oakland  connty,  reports 9245;  98 11-192 

Wedemeyer,  W.  W.,  commissioner  Washtenaw  connty,  report 96  11-91 

Weeks,  W.  W.,  commissioner  Ingham  connty,  report _ 94 11-207 

Whipple,  Bertha  H.,  commissioner  Kalkaska  connty,  reports 94 11-220;  95 11-266 

White,  F.  W.,  principal  Baisin  Valley  Seminary,  reports 93  11-399;  94 11487;  95 II422;  96 11-231 

Whitney,  A.  S.,  address 95 11-4,45 

Whitney,  E.  L.,  acting  president,  Benzonia  College,  biographical  sketch  of 95  1-114 

Whitney,  M.  A.,  addresses 94 11-146 

Wilkinson,  Bev.  J.  E.,  chaplain  Akeley  Institute,  reports 92-148;  98 11-302;  95  11-407;  96 11-206 

Wimer,  M.  W.,  commissioner  Branch  connty,  reports 96 11-16 

Winston,  R.  M.,  commissioner  Clinton  connty,  reports 93 11-156;  94 11-194;  95  11-251;  96 11-26 

Woolsey,  George  A.,  commissioner  Saginaw  connty,  report.. 96 11-80 

Wright,  L.  L.,  commissioner  Iron  connty,  report 9411-200 
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Acadamy  of  the  Sacred  Heart, statistics. .924xxiU,  IzzW;  03M28,129;  941-106,107;  93  1-90.  91 ;  96  1-82,  88 

▲ddreaa  on  Child  Stad7t  Nancy  Qillespie 1 9611-261 

Adrian  College : 

reports,  boards  of  Tisitors 92-145;  9811-315 

presidents 93U-304;  9411-889,9611-200 

sketch,  biographical,  of  president  D.  C.  Thomas 95  1-108 

historical  of... 95 1-109 

statistics 92.1xxiii,  Ixxiv;  93  1-128, 129;  94  1-106, 107;  95  1-90, 91 ;  96  I^  88 

Agrienltaral  College : 

eonrsesof  instnietion 92-132;  9311-277;  9411-379 

faculty  and  other  officers 9311-276;  94-11-377;  95  11-896 

reports,  boards  of  Tisitors ^ 92-136;  9511-398 

presidents 92-130;  93  11-276;  94X1-377;  9511-396 

sketch,  biograpioal,  of  president  J.  L.  Snyder 95 1-102 

historical  of 951-108 

statistics 92-lxxili,  Ixxiv;  93  1-128, 129;  94  1-108, 107;  95  1-90,  91;  96  1-82^ 

Akeley  I  nstitnte : 

reports,  boards  of  visitors 92-143;  9311-302 

chaplains 92-143;  931  [-301;  94X1-387;  9511-407;  96IX-206 

sUtistics 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv:  93  X-128, 129 ;  94  X-106, 107 ;  95 1-90, 91 ;  96 182-83 

Albion  College : 

coarse  of  study 92-148 

reports,  boards  of  visitors... _ 93IX-321 

presidents 92-146 ;  93 11-316;  94  XX-394 ;  96  XX-206 

sketch,  biographical,  of  president  L.  R.  Piske.. 95  I-llO 

historical  of 95X111 

sUtistics 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv;  941-106,107;  95 1-90,  91 ;  96  X-82,  83 

Alcona  eonnty,  reports  of  school  commissioners 93 11-185;  94  XI-163;  96 II-3 

Algebra,  sUtistics 92-xxvi;  931-82;  94  X-60;  93  X-38 ;  981-30 

Alger  county,  reporU  of  school  commissioners 9111-164;  9511-233;  961X-4 

Allegan  county,  reporUof  school  commissioners 92-3;  93X1-136;  9411-165;  9511-233;  9611-4 

Allen,  Albert,  commissioner  Osceola  eonnty,  report 96 11-72 

Allen,  T.  R  commissioner  Monroe  county,  raports 92-42;  93  11-189 

.   Alma  College : 

outline  of  the  coarse  of  study : 92-156;  9311-323 

reports,  boards  of  visitors 92-160;  98  lX-325 

presidents    92-155;  931X-323;  94XX-398;  95  11-408;  98  XX-213 

sketch,  biographical,  of  president  August  F.  Bruske _ 95X-112 

historical  of 95  X-112 

sUtistics .92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv ;  98  X-128, 129;  94  X-108, 107 ;  95  X-90,  91 ;  96  1-82,83 

Alpena  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-7;  93  XX-138;  94  LX-16«;  95  IX-235;  96  IX-6 

Ames,  A.  B.,  commissioner  Monroe  county,  report 96  lX-60 

Amount  due  the  districts 92-xviii;  93  X-76;  94  X-39,  54;  95  X-18,  32;  96  1-10,  24 

of  township  library  money  onhani\ 95  X-36;  96  X-28 

paid  and  due  inspectors 93  X-76;  94X-41.54;  95  1-19,32;  96  X-U,  24 

commissioners 94  X-40, 68;  95  X-18,  48 ;  96  X-10,  38 

examiners 94  X-40, 68;  95  X-18,  46;  96  X-10,  38 

township  chairman  and  officers.. 93  X-76;  94  X-41,  54;  95  X-19,  32;  95  I-ll,  24 
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AoAlysisof  the  English  Sentence,  S.  H.  Lanffdon. 95 11-131 

An  Athletic  Agreement  for  Michigan  hl4rh  schools.. 9611-235 

Andms,  Enoch,  commissioner  Barry  connty,  reports 98 11-143;  94  11-172 

the  Need  of  Better  Facilities  for  the  Professional  Training  of  Teachers  for 

Onr Common  Schools 93It-7 

Angell,  James  B.,  president  of  University,  biographical  sketch  of 95  1-85 

reports 92-94 ;  93  If-251 ;  94  11-327 ;  95  11-367 ;  96 11-178 

Antrim  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-8;  98IM40;  9411-168;  95l[-23S;  96  11-7 

Applied  Psychology,  Prof.  D.  Putnam 94 11-478 

Apportionment  of  primary  school  interest  fund 94  142;  95  1-19, 20;  96  Ml,  12 

Arenac  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-9;  93 11-141 ;  94 11-169;  95  11-236;  96  US 

Arithmetic,  sUtistics-. 92-xxvi;  93  1-32 ;  94 1-60 ;  951-88;  961-30 

Associations,  connty  teachers*,  number  held.. _ ...941-^;  95  1-46;  961-38 

township,  number  held 94  1-68;  95  1-46;  96 1-38 

A  Uniform  Ckrarse  of  Study  for  all  the  Schools  of  ths  State,  M.  A.  Whitney 94  11-146 

Austin,  E.  T.,  Hints  on  High  School  Algebra 95  11-156 

Baboock,  Tillison,  commissioner  Montmorency  county,  report 94  11-288 

Bachelder,  Prof.  K.,  Uniformity  of  Requirements  for  Admission  to  Colleges 92-292 

Bailey,  R.  D.,  commissioner  Otsego  county,  report 9811-74 

Weaknesses  of  Rural  Schools  and  their  Remedy _ 96 11-279 

Ball,  MaudR.,  Unifleation  of  Work 9811-64 

Baraga  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-12;  93 11-141;  94 IM70;  95  11-238;  96 11-9 

Barbour,  F.  A.,  Outline  of  Three  Year  Institute  Course  in  Grammar 94 11-481 

Barbour,  Levi  L.,  Pablic  Libraries  and  Sociological  Study 94 11-455 

Barlow,  Rose,  Literature  as  a  Basis  of  Unification 93 11-74 

Barry  connty,  reports  of  school  commissioners 93 11-143;  94 11-172;  96  11-10 

Bartholomew.  Mrs.  Clara  L.,  Physical  Culture  as  an  Aid  to  Music 96  11-422 

Baskin,  E.,  commiisioner  Huron  county,  reports 92-28;  93 11-167;  94  11-206;  95  11-258 

Bath,  William,  commissioner  Houghton  county,  reports 94 11-204;  95  11-257;  96 11-86 

Battle  Creek  College : 

course  of  study 93  11-329 

reports,  boards  of  visitors 92-165;  9311-330 

from  catalogue.. 9611-214 

presidents : 92-162 ;  93  11-328 

sketch,  biographical, of  President  G.  W.  Caviness _ 96  1-118 

historical  of 931-114 

statistics 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv ;  93  1-128, 129;  94  1-106, 107 ;  96  1-90,  91 ;  96 1-82,  88 

Bay  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-13 ;  93  IM42;  94 11-175 ;  95 11-239 ;  96  11-12 

Beach,  Uaria  A.,  commissioner  Charlevoix  county,  reports 92-20;  93  11-151 

Beadle,  Flora  J.,  commissioner  Barry  county,  report _ 96  11-10 

Beggs,  S.  S.,  commissioner  Schoolcraft  county,  report 98 11-202 

Belfleld,  Prof.  H.  H.,  Manual  Training ^ 93  11-51 

Bellinger,  Fred,  commissioner  Isabella  county,  reports 94  11-212;  96  11-40 

Bellows,  C.  F.  R.,  principal  Central  Michigan  Normal  School,  biographical  sketch  of .      96  1-99 

report 9611-187 

Beman,  Prof.W.  W.,  Notes  on  College  Algebra 9511-151 

Bement,  Mayor  A.  O.,  address  of  welcome 92-211;  93  11-32 

Bemis,  C.  L.,  Class  Plan  of  Institute  Work : 94  11-461 

the  Department  System  in  Grammar  Grades 94X1-79 

Benkelman,  W.  F.,  commissioner  ('rawford  county,  reports 9311-158;  9411-196 

Benker,  H.,  rector  Holland  Theological  School,  report 96  11-221 

Bennett,  B.,  commissioner  Ogemaw  county,  reports 92-48;  93 11-195;  94  11-244;  96  11-70 

BentonHarbor  high  school,  cut  of 961-88 

Benzie  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-14;  93 IM46;  94  11-177 ;  95  11-241 

Benzonia  College : 

course  of  study _ 92-166 

reports,  boards  of  visitors 92-168;  9311-333 

presidents 93  11-331;  9411-402;  96  LI-216 

sketch,  biographical,  of  Acting  President  E.  L.  Whitney 95  1-114 

historical  of 95  1-115 

statistics 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv;  93  1-128, 129;  94  1-106,  107;  95  1-90,  91;  96  J-82, 83 

Berrien  county,  reports  of  school  commistiioners _ 92-15 ;  94  11-178;  95  11-242 ;  96  11-13 

Bibliography  of  Child  Study 9511-31 

Bidwell,  E  P.,  commissioner  Mason  county,  reports.. 92-41;  9311-181 

Biographical  sketches  of  ex-Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction.. 98 1-131  to  161 
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Bird«  J.  W.,  commiMiooer  Henominee  county,  report _ _ 93  11-184 

BUnd,  School  for  the,  sUtistles 92-lzziii,  Ixxiy ;  93 1428, 129;  94  M06, 107 ;  95  1-90, 91 ;  96 1-82, 83 

Biles,  F.  L.,  the  North  CentrAl  Aseoclation  of  College  aad  Secondary  Schools 95  11-128 

Blodgett,  H.  T.,  treasurer  of  Michigan  State  Teachers*  association,  report 96  11-310 

Boards  of  examiners,  expenses  and  compensation,  statistics 92-xxxiT;  93  1-62,  90;  94  1-40,  68; 

95  1-18,  46;  96 1-10,88 

list  of  members 92-lxTlii;  931-124;  941-102;  951-86;  961-78 

Boer,  6.  E.  rector  Theological  School  of  the  Holland  Christian  Reformed  Chnrch,  reports 93  11-358; 

9411-414;  961(412 

Bonded  indebtedness  of  districts 92- xviii;  931-61,76;  94  1-54;  951-32;  961-24 

paid  on 94  1-89,  52;  95  1-17,  80;  96  1-9,  22 

Books  and  magazines,  list  of,  for  use  in  child  study 95 11-32 

Boooe,  Richard  Q.,  General  Culture  as  an  Element  in  Professional  Training 93  11-39 

Principal  State  Normal  School,  biographical  sketch  of.. 95 1-97 

reports 9411-844;  95  11-885;  9611-182 

Botany,  statistics 92-xxvi;  931-82;  941-60;  951-38;  961-80 

Bowen,  Prof.  W.  P.,  Physical  Culture  in  the  Public  Schools 94  11-125 

Bradley,  R  P.,  Formal  Grammar 94  11-106 

Braendle,  L.  S.,  commissioner  Keweenaw  county,  report 96 11-44 

Branch  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 93  11-145 ;  94  11-180;  95  11-241 ;  96 11-16 

Branches  of  instruction,  statistics 92-xxTi;  931-82;  941-60;  951-88;  961-80 

Briggs,  Daniel  Brown,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93 1-145 

Briggs,  E  L  ,  response  to  Address  of  Welcome 92-243 

the  Value  of  Special  Teachers 9411-143 

Briggs,  R.  D.,  What  has  been  and  what  will  be  the  Effect  of  Child  Study  Upon  the  Teacher...  96  11-253 

Brown,  P.  M.,  commissioner  Mecosta  county,  reports 93 11-183;  94 11-232;  95  11-271 

Has  the  Attempt  to  Grade  Country  Schools  Proved  a  Success? 93  11-14 

Bmske,  August  F.,  president  Alma  college,  biographical  sketch  of 95  1-112 

reports 92-155 ;  93  II  323 ;  9411-398;  95  11-408;  9611-213 

Building  and  repairs,  expenditures  for 92-xyi;  98 1-61,  74;  94 1-39. 52;  96  1-17,  SO;  96  1-9,  22 

Bnrnham,  Prof.  Smith,  College  Athletics,  the  Proper  Attitude  of  Faculty  and   Students 

toward  them 9311-89 

Barridge,  J.  G.,  commissioner  Alcona  coanty,  report _ 94  11-163 

Calhoun  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-16;  93 11-148;  94  11-182;  96 11-246;  96  11-17 

Campbell,  T.  G.,  commissioner  Gladwin  county,  rex>ort _ 94  11-199 

Case,  James  A.,  commissioner  Alpena  county,  reports 92-7;  93 11-188;  94  11-166;  96  Ii-235;  96 II-6 

Cass  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 9411-189;  9511-247;  9611-23 

CaTsnaugh,  M.  J.,  commissioner  Washtenaw  county,  report 9411-267 

Cavineas,  George  W.,  president  Battle  Creek  College,  biographical  sketch  of 95  1-118 

Central  Uichigan  Normal  School,  report  of  principal. 9611-187 

sUtistics 96  1-82,  88 

Certificate,  sUtistics 92-xxix;  93  1-85;  94  Ml,  38,  63;  95  1-16,  41,  76  to  79;  96  1-8,  33,  68  to  71 

Chalmers,  W.  W.,  What  Scheme  of  Promotion  can  be  adopted  to  reduce  to  a  Minimum  the 

Restraint  Upon  the  Advancement  of  the  Individual  Pupil 9411-38 

Charlevoix  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-20;  93  11-151 ;  94 11-190;  95  11-248:  96 11-24 

Chase,  Irvin,  commissioner  Roscommon  county,  report 94  11-251 

Cheboygan  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 93  11-153 

Cheever,  W.  H.,  president  State  Teachers*  Association,  address 93 11-33 

Children  attending  public  school,  statistic8.92-x,  xx;  93  1-66,  78;  94  [-36,  44,  56;  95  1-14,  22,  34;  96  1-6, 14,  26 

between  5  and  20,  statistics 92-x,  xx;  93  1-66,  78;  94  1-44,  56;  %  1-22,  34;  96 1-6,  14,  26 

in  graded  school  districts.. 92-xxxvii,  xx;  93  1-58. 78,  93;  94  1-36,  56,  71;  95  1-14,  34,  49;  96  1-6,  26,  41 

ungraded  school  districts 92-xx;  981-58,  78;  941-36,  56;  93  1-14,  34;  961-6,  26 

Child  Study,  manual  of 93  II-3  to  32 

A.  S.Whitney 95  11-4,45 

Chippewa  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-21 ;  93 11-154;  94  11-191 ;  93  11-248;  96  11-24 

Chisholm,  J.  A  ,  commissioner  Schoolcraft  county,  report 9611-86 

City  schools,  statistics 92-  lii,  Iviii;  93  1-108  to  114;  94  1-86  to  95;  95  1-66  to  78;  96  1-58  to  67 

City  teachers,  statistics 95  1-76  to  79;  96  1-68  to  71 

CivU  government,  sUtistics .-. 92-xxvi;  931-82;  94  1-60 ;  93  1-38 ;  96  1-30 

Clapp,  Ashley,  commissioner  Kalamazoo  county,  reports.. ..92-33;  93 11-172;  94  11-2L9;  95  Ii-264;  96  II-U 

Clare  county,  reporto  of  school  commissioners 92-22;  93IM53;  94  11-192;  95  11-249;  9611-25 

Clarke,  Ernest  P.,  commissioner  Berrien  county,  reports 9411-178;  93  11-242;  9611-13 

School  Examinations 9611-386 

Classifying  and  Grading  Country  Schools,  T.J.  Reavey 9611-379 

CUss  Plan  for  Institute  Work,  C.  L.  Bemis 9411-461 
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Cleary*8  BasinesB  College,  report  of  board  of  Tisitors 9811^834 

Clinton  county,  reports  of  echool  commissioners 9311-156;  9411-194;  95  11-261;  9811-26 

Clotilda,  Mother  M.,  president  St.  Mary's  Academy,  reports 92-206;  98 11-401;  94 11439 

Clate,  Oscar,  president  Agricultural  College,  report 92-L30 

Cochran,  VarniLm  B.,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  slcetoh  of 93  1-151 

Cogswell,  Fred  W.,  commissioner  Otsego  county,  reports 92-51;  9311-199;  9411-248;  95  11-281 

Cole,  Lucy  K..  The  Care  of  Children's  Voices 9611-424 

Colleges,  statistics  (see  State  and  Incorporated  Institutioni). 

Collin,  BeT.  H.  P.,  Recent  Efforts  to  Make  the  Free  Public  Library  of  Value  to  the  Com- 
munity     9411-448 

Commissioners,  school,  list  of 92-lxviii;  931-124;  941-102;  95  I-«6 ;  96 1-78 

salary  of 92-xxxiv ;  93 1^ ;  941-68;  95 1-46 ;  96 1-S8 

Commissioners*  Work  Out  of  School  and  In,  F.  C.  Stillson 9611-391 

Comstock,  Oliver  Cromwell,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of    93 1-1S5 

Conductors  and  instructors  at  teachers'  institutes 94 11-98;  93  1-82;  96 1-74 

Cone,  Chester  E.,  commissioner  Cass  county,  reports 94  11-189;  95  11-247;  9611-28 

Conference  of  institute  workers 9411-457  to  497 

Conkling,  W.  E.,  School  Sanitation... 9611-295 

Conlin,  Thomas,  commissioner  Iron  county,  report.. 96 11x39 

Constitution  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association 96 11-287 

Converse,  F.  E.,  response  to  address  of  welcome 9311-32 

Cook,  A.  P.,  the  Relation  of  the  High  School  to  the  Country  School 96 11-4144 

Cook,  Prof.  A.  J.,  Science  in  the  Common  Schools 92-245 

Cook,  Webster,  Institute  Instruction  in  History 94 11-488 

synopsis  of  paper  on  history _ _ 94  11-487 

Cooke,  T.  Dale,  commissioner  Wayne  county,  report _ 9611-93 

Cost  per  capita  of  sohooU 92-xx;  931-78;  941-56;  951-34;  961-26 

County  commissioners,  reports  of..92-3  to  57;  93  11-185  to  204;  94  11-161  to  270;  95  11-229  to  294;  96  U-S  t j  96 

County  examinations,  questions  for 92-73  to  92;  93  11-221  to  238;  94 11-287  to  S14;  95 11-313  to  855 ; 

96 11-111  to  160 

Course  of  study,  report  of  committee  on 1. 95  11-63  to  92 

statistlos 92-xxxii;  931-88;  941-66;  951-44;  96  1-38 

Covey,  Jr.,  Griffin,  commissioner  Presque  Isle  county,  report 9411-250 

Cox,  Harriet,  Music  an  Aid  to  the  Regular  Teacher „ 9611-425 

Crawford  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 9311-158;  9411-195;  9611-27 

Crawford,  R.  J.,  comoiissioner  Macomb  county,  report 96 11-49 

Daniels,  Joseph  L.,  acting  president  Olivet  College,  report 92-191 

Darbee,  E.  J.,  commissioner  Tuscola  county,  report... _ %-54 

Deaf,  school  for  the,  statistics 92-lxziii,  Ixxiv;  93  1-128,  129;  94  1-106,  107;  95  1-90,  91;  96  1-82,  83 

Decisions  of  supreme  court 92-215;  9311-239;  9HI-315;  95  11-359;  96U-163 

Delta  county,  report  of  school  commissioner _ 93  11-159 

Demmon,  Prof.  I.  N.,  University  Extension,  its  Aim  and  Scope 92-229 

Demoray,  A.  M.,  commissioner  Montcalm  county,  reports 91  II-2i7;  96  11-62 

Detroit  Central  High  School,  cut  and  description  of 96 1-97  to  103 

Detroit  College : 

reports,  boards  of  visitors 9M70;  9311-841 

presidents 92-169;  9311-343;  9411-404;  9611-218 

statistics 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv;  931-128, 129;  94  1-106, 107;  9j  1-90, 91 ;  96 1-82, 83 

Detroit  Home  and  Day  School : 

reports,  boards  of  visitors 92-174;  9311-346 

principals 9311-343;  9411-406 

secretary 92-173 

statistics 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv;  93  1-128, 129;  94  1-106, 107;  95  1-90,  91;  961-82,83 

Detroit  public  library,  historical  sketch  of 951-183 

Deuel,  A.  L.,  commissioner  Emmet  county,  reports 92-23;  96  11-31 

Dickinson  county,  reports  of  school  commissionerd. 93  11-160;  91 11-196;  95  11-252;  96  11-29 

Dictionary,  statistics 92-xxxii;  93  1-88;  941-66;  951-44;  961-36 

Dimond,  E.  D  commissi-^ner  Shiawassee  county,  reports 9511-290;  9611-87 

Disciplinary  Value  of  Formal  Logic,  George  Rebec _ 9511-104 

District  libraries.    (See  libraries.) 

District  School  Libraries,  Plans  for  Supplying  Them,  J.  A.  O'Leary 95 11-161 

District  taxes,  statistics 941-39,50;  951-17,28;  961-8,20 

Districts,  statistics 92-x,  xiv,  xvi;  93  1-58,  61,  66,  72,  74;  94  1-36,  39,  41,  41.  50,  52;  951-14, 19,  22  25,  28,44; 

96  1-6,  9, 11, 14,  20,  22,  M 
Dodge,  M.  T.,  commissioner  Saginaw  county,  report 94  11-252 
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Do  our  Public  Schools  Prepare  for  Citizenahipf  Justice  G.  B.  Orant 94 11-59 

DowlinfiT*  M.  P.,  president  Detroit  College,  reports 92-109;  9811-835 

Draper,  A.  8.,  The  Teaobioff  of  Science  in  the  Pablic  Schools 93 11-104 

Drawing*— Nature's  Interpreter,  Frances  E.  Bansom 94  11-118 

statistics 93  1-109  to  113;  94 1-87  to 91;  95 1-67  to  71;  96  1-59  to  68 

Dnrfee,  Stephen,  commissioner  Livingston  county,  reports 93 11-177;  94 11-227;  95 11-267 

Basterday,  T.  R.,  commissioner,  Chippewa  county,  report 96  11-24 

Eaton  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 93 IM61;  95  11-253;  96  11-30 

Bdgcombe,  G.  J.,  Institute  Elixirs 94  II472 

Educational  institutions 93  1-94  to  128 

Edwards,  A.  D.,  commissioner  Houghton  county,  reports 92-27;  93  11-165 

Elementary  science,  course  suggested 95  11-79 

Ellis,  W.  A.,  School  Management. 9511-204 

Ely,  R.  C  ,  The  Department  System  in  Grammar  Grades 9411-^ 

Emmet  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-28;  9411-197;  95X1-254;  9611-31 

Endorsed  first  grade  certificates,  to  whom  granted  in  1894 941-11 

Erskine,  Edward,  commissioner  Presque  Isle  county,  report 96 11-78 

Estabrook,  Joseph,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93  1-157 

Evelyn  Industrial  Institute : 

reports, supenlntendents ...9811-348;  9411-409 

statistics 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv;  93  1-128, 129;  94 1-106, 107;  95  1-90,  91 

Evert,  John,  commissioner  St.  Joseph  county,  reports 94  11-253;  95  11-283;  96  11-82 

Examination  of  teachers,  statistics 92-xxix;  93 1-85;  94 1-63;  95 1-16,  «1;  96 1-8, 38 

questions 9W9;  93  n-205;  94 11-273;  95  11-297;  96  11-99 

Examiners,  county,  list  of 931-124;  941-102;  951-86;  96  1-78 

Expenses  of  school,  total  net 93  1-61, 74;  94  1-89,  52;  95  1-17,  80;  96 1-9,  22 

Expeoditures  for  teachers' institutes 96  1-80;  961-72 

of  school districta 92-xvi;  931-74;  941-89,52;  95  1-17,80;  961-9,  22 

Pall,  Prof.  Delos,  Sanitary  Science  in  a  College  Course 96 11-814 

Ferris,  W.  N.,  Literature  in  the  Public  Schools 92-272 

Outline  for  Three  Years'  Institute  in  Arithmetic 94 11-476 

Field,  C.  F.,  commissioner  Lenawee  county,  reports 92-87;  93 11-177 ;  94  11-225;  95 11-266 

discussions  of  examinations  and  promotions  in  the  country  schools 93 11-26 

Financial  statistics 92.xviii ;  93 1-76;  941-39,54;  951-17,32;  961-9,24 

Fiske,  L.  R  ,  president  Albion  College,  biographical  sketch  of 95  I-llO 

reporte 92-147;  9311816;  9411394;  9611-206 

Fitch,  Ferris  S  ,  ex-Superintondent  of  Pablic  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93 1-159 

report  on  needed  legislation 92-283 

Superintendent's  introduction _ 92-9  to  46 

Flag  and  flag  staff,  statistics. 941-41,87;  951-19,67;  961-11 

Formal  Grammar,  B  P.Bradley 9411-106 

Fox,  Florence  C,  Language  for  Primary  Grades 94  11-471 

Foxwortby,  H.  C,  commissioner,  Wexford  county,  report _ 96  11-95 

Frederick,  Lorenso,  commissioner  Alcona  county,  reports 93 11-135;  96  II-3 

Free  text-books,  statistics 96  1-30 

Frenob,  Henry  N.,  president  State  Teachers'  Association,  address __.        92-243 

French,  statistics 98 1-109  to  113 ;  94 187  to  91 ;  95l-67to71;  96f-59to63 

French,  W.  H.,  commissioner  Hillsdale  county,  reports 93 11-161;  91  11-208 ;  93  11-255 ;  96  11-34 

Fuller,  H.  B.,  commissioner  Montmorency  county,  report 96  11-64 

Oalbraitb,  D.  J,  commissioner  Cheboygan  county,  report 9311-153 

Gardner,  Charles  W.,  commissioner  Newaygo  county,  report 92-44 

Garrelink,  Jan  W.,  secretary  Holland  Theological  School,  Report 92-182 

Gass,  Herschel  R.,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketeh  of 93  1-153 

General  school  statistics - 951-22;  961-14 

Geography  statistics 92-xxvi;  93  1-82;  94  1-60;  95  1-38;  96  1-30 

Geometry,  statistics 92-xxvi;  93  1^2;  94  1-60;  95  1-38;  96  1-30 

George,  Austin,  course  of  study  prepared  by 95  11-66 

Michigan  State  Normal  School  song 95  11-60 

German  American  Seminary : 

reports  board  of  visitors 1 92-172 

principals 92-172;  93  11-351 ;  94 11-410 

statistics 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv;  98  1-128,  129;  94 1-106, 107;  95  1-90,  91 ;  96  1-82,  83 

German  statistics 98 1-109  to  113 ;  94  1-87  to  91;95  1-67  to  71 ;  96  1-59  to  63 

Gillespie,  address  on  child  study 9611-261 

Gillespie,  Rev.  Geo.  D.,  An  Open  Letter  to  the  Teachers  of  Michigan 92-282 

president  board  of  trustees  Akoly  Institute,  report 94 11-387 
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Qladwin  coanty*  report  of  school  oommissiooars 93-24;  94 II-I99 

Globes,  Btatistica 9a.xxxU ;  98 1-81, 88;  941-89,66;  951-17,  U;  96 1.9, 86 

GK>gebio  county,  reports  of  aohooi  oommissioners 93  11-162;  94  11-200 

Goodenow,  CorA  M.,  commissioner  Ottawa  coanty,  reports. 94 11-249;  96  11-282;  96 11-77 

Qoodman,  Sarah  B.,  What  the  Primary  Teacher  May  Expect  of  the  Kindergarten  Child 96 11-851 

Goodrich,  Grace,  History  as  a  Basis  of  Unification 98 11-70 

Gorton,  Lewis  G.,  president  Agricultural  College,  reports 9811-276;  94 11-877;  95 11-896 

Science  Teaching  Below  the  High  School 94 11-71 

Gorton,  Stewart,  commissioner  Oscoda  county,  reports 92, 60;  93 11-196;  94 11-247 ;  95  11-280;  96  U-78 

Gould,  Wm.  £.,  commissioner  Newayiro  county,  report 98 11-190 

GK>wer,  Cornelius  A.,  address  of  welcome _ _.„_ 94  11-49 

ez-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of .  93  1-149 

Graded  school  districts,  number  of 92-x;  93 1-58, 66;  94 1-86, 44;  95  M4, 22;  96, 1-6 

sUtistics 92-iT,  ▼,  xx,  xxxtU  ;  93  1-58  to  61,  78,  98 ;  94 1-35  to  89,  71 ; 

95 1-14  to  17,84, 49;  96  1-6  to  9, 26, 41 

Graded  schools,  cost  of  per  capita 92-xx ;  98  1-78 ;  94 1^ ;  961-34;  961-26 

Grammar  grades,  suggested  course  of  study  in 95 11-75 

statistics 92-xxyi;  98 1-82 ;  94 1-60 ;  95 1-88 ;  961^ 

school  departments,  statistics.    (See  city  schools.) 

Gkand  Raipids,  Buchanan  street  school,  cut  of 961-96 

central  school,  cut  and  plans  of 96 1-89  to  94 

Madison  avenue  school,  out  of _ 96 1-95 

public  library,  historical  sketch  of — 95  1-186 

Grand  Traverse  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 92-25;  9311-168;  9411-201;  9611-88 

Grant,  Justice  C.  fi..  Do  Our  Public  Schools  Prepare  f6r  CitisenshipT 94 11-69 

G^ratiot  county,  reports  of  school  commissioner... 94  11-202;  96 11-88 

Grawn,  C.  T.,  Some  Public  School  Problems...: 94 11-64 

Greek,  statistics 98 1-109  to  118 ;  94 1-87  to  91 ;  95 147  to  71 ;  96 1-59  to  68 

Gregory,  John  M.,  ez-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 98 1-141 

Guide  to  chUd  study 95  0-54,55 

Ghxmey,  C.  H.,  Summary  of  Opinions _ __ 94 11-462 

Hackley  public  library,  Muskegon,  historical  sketch  of.. 96 1-129 

Haire,  Perry  J.,  commissioner  Ontonagon  county,  report K-48 

Hall,  Dr.  Q.  Stanley,  abstract  of  lecture  on  Child  Study 95  11-61 

Topical  Syllabi  for  Child  Study 96  U-W  to  24 

Hall,  E.  S.,  commissioner  Missaukee  county,  report — 96 11-59 

Hall,  L.  B.,  The  School  Examiner 94 11-16 

Hall,  Mrs.  L.  E.  W.,  commissioner  Manistee  county,  reports 92-89;  93 IM79;  96 11-62 

Hammond,  David  A.,  treasurer  State  Board  of  Education,  report 94 11-858 

Hammond,  Jason  E.,  commissioner  Hillsdale  county,  report 92^ 

Hancock  school  Mothers'  Club 95II-8tol8 

Harper,  William  B.,  abstract  of  lecture  on  the  Spirit  of  Study 96 11-291 

Hart  Union  school  building,  cut  of 96 1-S7 

Hartwell,  S.  O.,  High  School  Athletics 95  11-112 

Physical  Training  in  Common  Schools 92-258 

Harvey,  8.  B.,  acting  president  of  Benzonla  College,  reports 92-166;  98 11-331 

Harwood,  John,  commissioner  Newaygo  county,  reports..'. 9411-240;  95 11-277 

Haskins,  D.  E.,  commissioner  Jackson  county,  reports ._ 92^;  93 11-171 

Hayes,  Sanford  E.,  commissioner  Arenac  county,  reports 92-9;  98 II-141 

Heller,  Begenia  B.,  Concentration  of  Studies 9811-67 

Herman,  D.  W.,  commissioner  Branch  county,  report.. 93 1-145 

Hermann,  G.,  principal  German-American  Seminary,  reports... 92-172 ;  96  11-351 ;  94  11-410 

Herrick,  George  E.,  commissioner  Wexford  county,  reports 92-66;  93 11-204;  94 11-270;  95  11-294 

High  School  Athletics,  S.  O.  Hartwell 95 11-112 

Hills,  C.  W.,  The  Township  Unit _     98 1-121 

Hillsdale  College : 

reports,  board  of  visitors _ 92-181 

presidents 92-175 ;  98 11-862 ;  9411-411;  96U-2aO 

sketch,  biographical,  of  President  George  F.  Mosher 96 1-US 

historical  of 1 96 1-118 

statistics 92-lxxiU,  Ixxiv ;  93 1-128,  129;  94 1-106, 107 ;  96 1-90, 91 ;  96 1-82, 88 

HUlsdala  caunty,  reports  of  school  commissionera 92-25;  98 11-164;  94 11208;  96  U-266;  96  n-84 

Hinsdale,  Prof.  B.  A.,  report  of  College  and  University  Section  of  State  Teachers*  Associatloa 9&'284 

Hints  in  High  School  Algebra,  E.  T.  Austin ,...  95 11-166 

Hitchcock,  C.  W.,  commissioner  Bay  county,  reports 94 11-176;  9611-289 
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Historical  sketch  of  Institate  work  in  Hiohiffan,  Prof.  Daniel  Patnam 95  11-218 

Historical  sketches  of  pablie  libraries  of  the  State 95 1-137  to  140 

History,  statistics 92-zxvi :  98  I^ ;  94 1-60 :  95 1-S8 ;  981-80 

Holland  Christian  Reformed  Seminary : 

reports,  board  of  trustees.. 95  11-418 

boards  of  visitors 92-188;  93 11-854 

rectors 92-182;  93 U-SSS ;  94 11-414 ;  96  11-412 ;  9611-821 

statistics 921zziU,lzziT;  98 1-128, 129 ;  94 1-106, 107 ;  95 1-90, 91 ;  96 1-€2, 88 

Hope  College : 

coarse  of  study 93 11-858 

members  of  council 98  11-856 

faculty 98 11-857 

reports,  boards  of  visitors 92-184;  98 11-864 

presidents « 96U-866;  94  11-416;  96  IL4I4;  96U-228 

sketch,  biographical,  of  President  Qerrit  J.  Kollen. 95 1-116 

historical  of 951-116 

statistics 92-lzxiU,  Izziv ;  98 1-128,  129;  94  M06, 107 ;  96 1-90, 91 ;  96 1-82, 88 

Horn.  C.  H.,  Rhetorical  Work 94  11-99 

Hoeford,  OrameL  ez-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 98 1-148 

Houchton  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-27 ;  98 11-165 ;  94 11-204 ;  95 11-257 ;  96 11-86 

Houston,  Harry,  Vertical  Penmanship 9411-150 

Hoyt,  C.  O.,  President  State  Teachers*  Association,  address 96 11-245 

Professional  Ethica 9411-68 

Suggestions  in  Begaid  to  Child  Study 95 11-14,  IS,  58  to  56 

Hoyt  public  library,  Ssginaw,  historical  sketch  of 95  1-128 

Humphrey,  J.  W.,  commissioner  Allegan  county,  reports. 9411-166;  95  11-238;  96  iI-4 

Unity  of  Work  in  Superrision 94 11.21 

Huron  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-28;  98 11-167;  94 11-206;  96 11-268;  96 11-87 

Huston,  Mrs.  Effle,  commissioner  Mason  county,  reports 94  11-282;  9511-270 

Incorporated  institutions  (see  State  and  Incorporated  Institutions). 

Indebtedness  of  districts,  amount  paid  on 92-zyi;  93  1-61,  74;  94 1-89, 62;  95  M7, 80;  96  1-22 

bonded  and  total 98-ZTiii ;  98 1-61,  76 ;  941-89,54;  95  1-32;  961-9,24 

Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  statistics 92-lzziii,  Izziv;  96 1-128, 129 ;  94 1-106, 107 ;  95  1-90, 91 

Industrial  School  for  Boys,  statistics 981-128, 129;  941106, 107;  961-90,  91;  961-82-83 

Ingham  county,  report  of  school  commissioner.. 941-207 

Inglis,  Julia  A.,  commissioner  Arensc  county,  reports 94  11-169;  95  11-236;  96  II-8 

Inspectors  and  members  of  school  boards,  statistics 92  zviii ;  93 1-68,  76 ;  94  1-41, 54;  95  1-19, 82; 

96 1-ll,  24 
Institute  conference  (see  conference  of  institute  workers.) 

Institute  Elixirs,  G.  J.  Edgcumbe 94  11-472 

Institute  fees,  statistics 92-zxziY;  981-90;  94  1-68 ;  95  1-46 ;  961-38 

Institute  Instruction  in  History,  Webster  Ckwk 94 11-488 

Institute  Work  in  Michigan,  history  of,  Prof.  Daniel  Putnam 95  11-218  to  280 

Institutes  statistics 92-lzii,b[iT,  Izri;  931-118  to  122;  94L96tol00;  95  1-80 to 84 ;  96 1-72  to 76 

Ionia  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 92-31 

loscoconnty,  reports  of  school  oommissioners 93  11-168;  9411-209;  9511-260;  9611-88 

Iron  county,  reports  of  school  commissioner 92-33;  93 11-170;  91 11-211 ;  95  11-262;  96 11-89 

Isabslla  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-33;  94 11-212;  96 11-40 

Jackson  county,  reports  of  school  oommissioners 92-34;  93 11-171 ;  94  11-215 ;  95  11-263;  96  11-42 

Jackson  public  library,  the  historical  sketch  of 96  1-132 

Jamison,  S.  J.,  commissioner  Isabella  county,  report _ 92-88 

Jenkins*  J.  B.,  commissioner  Antrim  county,  report 96 II-7 

Jenks,  Prof.  S.  G.,  The  Laboratory  Method. 1 94 11-88 

Jenney,  Charles  L.,  commissioner  Midland  county,  report.... 93 11-187 

Jonathan  Hall  memorial  library,  Ridgeway,  historical  sketch  of. —     95  1-1 31 

Johnson,  E.  G.,  commissioner  Lake  county,  report 9611-45 

Jordan,  NeUie,  Reports  from  Michigan 9611-262 

Ealamasoo  College : 

eourseof  study 9811-868 

members  of  faculty 98 11-367 

iworts,  boards  of  visitors 92-185 ;  98 11-377 

presidents 93  11-366 ;  94 11-423 ;  95  11-417 ;  9611-226 

sketch,  biographical,  of  Preiident  A.  G.  Slocum... 95  M^® 

historical  of - - *  ^"^S 

sUtistics 92-lzziU,  Ixxiv ;  98 1-128,  129;  941-106,  107;  951-90,  91;  96l-82i  83 
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KalAmazoo  conntri  reports  of  sohool  oommissioiiers 92-8S ;  98 11-172 ;  94 11-219 ;  95  11-264 ;  96 11-44 

Kalamazoo  public  library,  historieal  sketch  of 95 1-131 

Kalkaska  connty,  reports  of  sohool  commissioners 92-86;  9311-173;  9411-220:  9511-265 

Kay,  A.  C,  oommiesioner  Iosco  coiinty,  reports _ 94  11-209;  9511-260 

Keeler,  E.,  commissioner  Lenawee  comity,  report 9611-46 

Kellogg,  Dr.,  Physical  Culture 9611-427 

Kellogg,  L.  M.,  The  Department  System  in  Grammar  Grades.. ^ 94  11-87 

Kent  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners _ 9311-174;  94  11-221 

Keweenaw  county,  reports  of  sohool  eommissionersu 92-37 ;  93 11-174 ;  94 11-222 ;  96  11-44 

King,  Prof.  Hamilton,  Uniformity  of  Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Colleges  and 

State  University 92-296 

King,  Julia  A.,  History  for  the  Primary  Grades  (abstract  of  paper) 96 11-358 

Kindergarten,  statistics 94  [-87  to  91;  95  1-67  to  71;  96  1-59  to  63 

Kinnane,  J.  E.,  commissioner  Bay  county,  reports 92-13;  93  11-142 

Kollen,  Gerrit  J.,  president  Hope  College,  biographical  sketch  of 93  1-116 

reports 9311-356;  9511-414;  96n-223 

Krohn,  William  O.,  Practical  Child  Study—How  to  Begin 95  11-25  to  30 

Laird,  S.  B.,  the  Aim  of  Child  Study  and  the  Field  Covered 96  11-251 

Lake  county,  report  of  school  commissioner _ 9611-45 

Langdon,  8.  H.,  Analysis  of  the  English  Sentence 95 11-131 

Language  for  Primary  Grades,  Florence  C.  Fox, 9411-471 

Lapeer  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-39;  9311-176;  9411-223 

Lathrop,  H.  Antoinette,  Nature  Study  as  a  Basis  of  Unification 93 11-80 

Latin,  statistics 93  M09  to  113 ;  94 1-87  to  91 ;  95  1-67  to  71 ;  96 1-59  to  63 

Latta,  P.  A.,  commissioner  Allegan  county,  reports _. 92-3;  93  11-136 

Lawrence,  J.  C,  commissioner  Berrien  county,  report. _ 92-15 

Leelanau  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 9411-224 

Legally  qualified  teachers,  number  of 92-xxiz;  93 1-85;  94  1-38,  63;  95 1-16,  41;  96  1-8,  33 

Lenawee  county,  reports  of  school  commisiioners 92-37 ;  93 11-177 ;  94  lL-225 ;  95  11-266;  96 11-46 

Libraries,  pubUc,  historical  sketches  of 95  1-127  to  138 

statistics 92-zxii,  xxiv;  93 1-62,  74,  80;  91 1-40,  58;  95  1-18.  36;  96  1-10,  28 

Library  association,  Michigan  (See  Michigan  library  association). 

Library  books  and  care  of  library,  expenditures  for. 92-xyi ;  93 1-62,  74 ;  94 1-40,  52 ;  95 1-18,  SO;  96  1-22 

Library  moneys,  statistics^ 92-xiT,  xxii;  93 1-62,  72,  80;  94 1-40,  50,  5S;  95 1-18,  28,  36;  96  MO,  20,  28 

Licensing  of  ToRohers,  J,  W.  Smith 9511-173 

Liggett,  J.  D.,  secretary  Detroit  Home  and  Day  Sohool,  reports 92-173;  9311-343 

List  of  books  for  primary  teachers — .   9411-4KS 

publications  of  Michigan  Stete  Board  of  Health 98 11-320 

state  and  incorporated  institutions __ 9411-325 

words  for  state  spelling  contest ._ 94 1-27 

Livingston  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 93 11-177 ;  94 11-227 ;  95  11-267 

Loans,  statistics 931-61,  72,  74;  941-39,  50,  52;  951-17,  28,  80;  961-9,  20,  22 

Lott,  H.  C,  commissioner  Antrim  coxmty,  reports 92-8;  93 11-140;  94 11-168;  %  11-235 

teachers*  institutes. 94 11-148 

Luce  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 9611-48 

Lyon,  W.  F.,  Penmanship 9411-153 

Machan,  E.  G.,  Sohool  Supervision  ._ 96  11-178 

MacKenzie,  Mary,  commissioner  Mason  county,  report 9611-55 

Macklem,  H.  A.,  commissioner  Sanilac  county,  report. _ 9611-86 

Mackinac  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners. 95  11-268;  95  11-51 

Macomb  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 9411-229;  9611-49 

Manistee  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners... 92-39;  9311-179;  9611-52 

Maps,  statistics 92-xxxii;  931-88;  941-39,  66;  95  1-17,  41;  961-9,  36 

Marquette  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-40;  93  11-180;  94 11-231 ;  95  11-269;  96  11-53 

Marsh,  Harriet  E.,  Economy  of  Effort 94 11-468 

Personal  Culture  of  the  Teacher 92-258 

The  Mothers'  Meeting  a  Factor  in  Child  Study OS  II-7 

The  Place  and  Function  of  the  Mothers'  Club 96 11-255 

Marvin,  Flora  M.,  commissioner  Crawford  county,  report 9611-27 

Mason  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-41 ;  93  11-181 ;  94 11-232 ;  95  11-270;  96 11-55 

Maybee,  W.  H.,  address  to  commissioners _ 96 11-364 

commissioner  Jackson  county,  reports 9411-215;  9511-263;  9611-42 

May  hew ,  Ira ,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 98 1-137 

McClure,  D.  E.,  commissioner  Oceana  county,  reports 92-47 ;  93 11-194;  94 11-243;  95  11-279;  96 11-69 

Needed  Legislation 94 11-30 
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McCnIlocht  J.  F.,  preiident  Adrian  Gollegv,  report 9311-804 

McFarlane,  C.  T.,  A  Three  Years'^  Coarse  in  Geography 94 11-488 

McGee,  Z.  F.,  commissioner  Bensie  county,  reports 92-14 ;  93 11-146;  94 IM77;  95  II-241 

McKAnna,  Martin  J.,  commissioner  Baraga  county,  reports 9411-170;  9511-288;  9611-9 

McLanghlin,  A.  C,  Methods  of  Teaching  History :..._        92-285 

McLellan,  Archibald,  commissioner  Wayne  county,  reports 92-55;  93 11-208 

McLouth,  C.  D.,  Whati    How  much?    How? 9411-100 

McWethy,  George  W.,  commissioner  Grand  Traverse  Ck>.,  reports 92-25;  93 11-163:  94 11-201;  96 11-82 

Mecosta  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 93 11-183;  94 11-232;  95 11-271;  96 11-55 

Members  of  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association 94  U-4;  96  11-37;  96 11-239 

Menominee  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 1 9311-184 

Michael.  J.  D.,  commissioner  Mecosta  county,  report 96 11-55 

Michigan  Female  Seminary : 

reports,  boards  of  visitors • 92-187;  98  11-379 

statistics 92-ixxlii,  Ixxiv;  93  1-128,  129;  94 1-106, 107;  95  190, 91;  961-82,  83 

Michigan  Library  Association : 

list  of  books  for  primary  teachers - 9411-455 

Public  Libraries  and  Sociological  Study,  Levi  L.  Barbour 94 11-455 

Recent  Efforts  to  Make  the  Free  Public  Library  of  Value  to  the  Community,  ReT.  H.  P. 
CoUin 94  11-448 

The  Librarian  and  his  Opportunities,  Henry  M.  Utley 94  11-447 

The  Library  and  the  Primary  Teacher,  Genevieve  M.  Walton 9*  11-451 

Michigan  Military  Academy : 

reports,  board  of  visitors 92-190 

superintendent's .92-189;  93  11-881;  94  11-426;  95  11420;  96  11-228 

sketch,  biographical,  of  Superintendent  J.  S.  Rogers 951-120 

historical  of 951-121 

statistics 92-lxxiu,  Ixxiv ;  93 1-128, 129;  94  1-106, 107 ;  95  1-90,  91 ;  96  1-82,  83 

Michigan  Mining  School : 

report,  board  of  control 9411-383 

boards  of  visitors 1 92-140;  9311-298 

directors 9311-281;  9411-380;  95  11-402:  9611-191 

financial 9411-386 

sketch,  biographical,  of  Director  M.  B.  Wadsworth 95  1-120 

historical  of 951-108 

statuties 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv ;  93  1128, 129;  94  1-106, 107;  95  1-SO,  91 ;  96 1-82, 88* 

Michigan  State  Normal  School  song 95  11-60 

Michigan  State  PablicSchool,  statistics 92-lxxiii,  Ixxiv;  93  1-128,  129;  91  1-106,  107; 

951-90,  91;  96 1-82,  83 

Mickens,  C.  W.,commis8ioner  Iron  county,  reports 9411-211;  9511-262 

Midland  county,  reporto  of  school  commissioners 93  11187 ;  94  11-234 ;  96  11-273 ;  96  11-57 

Miller,  J.  R. ,  response  to  Address  of  Welcome _ 9411-52 

Miller,  Louise,  Nature  Study  as  a  Basis  of  Unification 9811-83 

Outline  for  Nature  Study f. 9511-68 

MUler,  O.  L.,  Present  SUtus  of  Child  Study— The  Whole  Field 9611-259 

Mills,  Melinda,  commissioner  Midland  county,  reports 94 11-284;  95  11-273;  96  11-57 

MiU  tax.  statistics 92-xiy;  931-72;  941-39,50;  95  1-17,  28 ;  96 1-9,  20 

Mingins,  Clara  W.,  The  Child's  Standpoint 1 9511-137 

Missaukee  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 93 11-188 ;  94 11-336 ;  93  11-274 ;  96 11-59 

Modes  of  Extcession,  Martha  A.  Sherwood 95  11-148 

Monroe  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-42;  93 11-189;  96 11-60 

Monroe,  J.  S.,  commissioner  Gogebic  county,  report. _ 93 11-162 

Montcalm  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 94  11-237;  9611-62 

Montgomery,  J.  B.,  commissioner  Marquette  county,  reports 92-40;  03 11-180;  94 11-231; 

9511-269;  9611-53 

Montmorency  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 9411-238;  9611-64 

Moriarty,  M.  H.,  commissioner  Iron  county, reports 92-83;  93 11-170 

Mosher,  George  F.,  President  Hillsdale  College,  biographical  sketch  of 95 1-118 

reports 92-175;  98  11352;  9411-411;  9811220 

Mother  M.  Justina,  President  St.  Mary's  Academy,  reports 95 11-423;  96  11-232 

Murphy,  E  A,,  commissioner  Ionia  county,  report 92-31 

Music  an  Aid  to  the  Regular  Teacher,  Harriet  Cox 9611425 

Music,  statistics 93  1-109  to  113 ;  94  1-87  to  91;  95  1-67  to  71;  96 1-59  to  63 

Muskegon  county,  reports  of  school  commiseioners 9411-239;  9511-275 

Natural  Philosophy,  sUtistics 92-xxvi,  93  1-82;  94  1-60;  951-38;  96130 
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Natoie Study  instate  Institates,  J.  W.  Simmons 9411*409 

Nature  Study  in  the  Rural  School,  Anna  A.  Sohryrer 9611-289 

Needed  Legl«lation,  D.  E.  HcClure 94 11-30 

Nelson,  Theodore,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 92-155 

Net  receipts  of  all  districts,  total 93  172;  941-39,60;  93  1-17,  28 ;  96 1-9, 20 

Newaygo  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners. 92-44 ;  93 11-190;  94 11-240;  95  11-277 ;  96 11-65 

Nichols,  Alfred,  oommiisioner  Keweenaw  county,  reports 92-37;  93 11-174;  94  11-222 

Non-resident  pupils,  statistics 98  1-109  to  113;  941-87  to  91;  95 1-67  to  71;  96 1-59  to  08 

tuition  of.  amount 93 1-72;  94  1-39,  50;  95  1-17,  28;  96 1-9,  20 

Normal  School  (see  Central  Michigan  Normal  School ;  also  State  Normal  School ) 

Normal  School  song 93  11-60 

Notes  on  College  Algebra,  Prof.  W.  W.  Beman 95 11-151 

Numbers  for  Primary  Grades,  Jennie  M.  Tibbitta 9411471 

Oakland  county,  reports  of  sShool  commissioners 9245 ;  98 11-192 ;  91 11-241 ;  95  11-278 ;  96  11-67 

Obenauer,  Emma,  Superintendent  Evelyn  Industrial  Institute,  report 93  11-348 

Oceana  county,  reporte  of  school  commissioner 9247 ;  93 11-194 ;  94  11-243 ;  95  11-279 ;  96 11-69 

Officers  of  State  Teachers*  Association 93 11-2,  3;  94 II-2,  3; 95 11-34,  85;  96 11-286, 237 

Ogemaw  county,  reporte  of  school  commissioners 92-48;  93  11-195 ;  94  11-244;  96  11-70 

O^Keeffe,  Julia,  commissioner  Alger  county,  reports 94  11-164;  95 11-233 

0*Leary,  J.  A.,  commissioner  Van  Buren  county,  reporte 94 11-265 ;  95  11-293;  96 11-89 

District  School  Libraries— Plans  for  Supplying  Them 95 11-167 

Olivet  College: 

members  of  corporation _ 93  11-384 

faculty .' 93  11-886 

reporte  boards  of  visitors 92-204 ;  93 11-397 

presidente 92-191;  98 11-384;  94 II -430;  96 11-280 

sketoh,  biographical  of  President  W.  G.  Sperry 95  1-122 

historical  of , 96  1-123 

statistics .92-lxxiii,lxxiv;  98 1-128, 129;  94  1-106, 107;  95  1-90-91;  96 1-82, 83 

Olmstead,  E.  S.,  Superintendent  Evelyn  Industrial  Institute,  report. 94 11-409 

Ontonagon  county,  report  of  school  commissioner _ 9248 

Orthography,  statistics 92-xxvi ;  98 1-82 ;  94 1-60 ;  95  1-38;  96  1-80 

Osceola  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 93 11-198;  94  11-246;  98 11-72 

Oscoda  county,  reporte  of  school  commissioners 92-50;  93 1M96;  91 11-247;  95 11-280;  96  11-73 

.  O'Shea,  Dr.  M.  V.,  Physical  Growth  and  Developments 95  11-17 

Osgerby,  J.  K.,  commissioner  Iosco  county,  reporte 93  11-168;  96  11-38 

Otsego  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-51 ;  93  11-199;  91 11-248;  95  ll-28t ;  96  11-74 

Ottawa  county,  reporte  of  school  commissioners 94 11-249;  95  11-282;  96 11-77 

Outline  for  Nature  Study,  Louise  Miller^ 9511-68 

Outline  for  Study  of  Temperament,  and  Suggestions,  C.  O.  Hoyt 95  11-14, 15,  53  to  56 

Outline  for  Three  Years*  Institute  in  Arithmetic,  W.  N.  Ferris 94 11476 

Geography,  C.  T.  McFarlane 9411-488 

A  Grammar,  F.  A.  Barbour 9411-481 

Palmer,  E.  D.,  commissioner  Clare  county,  report.. 96  11-25 

Palmerlee,  C.  E.,  commissioner  Lapeer  county,  reporte 92-89;  93 11-176;  94  11-223 

The  Teacher's  Reading  Circle 9411-10 

Parmenter,  E.  L.,  commissioner  Dickinson  county,  reporte 93 11-160;  94  11-196;  95  11-252;  96  11-29 

Pattengill,  H.  B.,  address  to  commissioners 94  I(-25 

Superintendent's  Introduction : 93 1-1  to  56;  94 1-l  to  33;95 1-l  to  11;  96 1-l  to  5 

The  Enforcement  of  the  Truancy  Law.. 9511-185 

Payne,  E.  G.,  commissioner  Roscommon  county,  report 9611-79 

Pearce,  Abbie,  English  Grammar  as  Taught  in  the  District  School 92-26 

Peck,  E.  J.,  commissioner  Leelanau  county,  report. 9411-224 

Penmanship,  statistics 93 1-109  to  113;  94  1-87  to  91;  95  1-67  to  71;  96 1-59  to  68 

Penmanship,  W.  F.  Lyon 94  11-158 

Physical  Culture,  Dr.  KeUogg .•. 96 11427 

Physical  Culture  as  an  Aid  to  Music,  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Bartholomew _ 96 II422 

Physical  Culture  in  the  Public  Schools,  Prof.  W.  P.  Bowen 91 11-125 

Physical  Growth  and  Development,  Dr.  M.  V.O'Shea. 9*  11-17 

Physiology,  steti8tLCS...92-xxvi,  xxxii,  xxxvi;  93  1-82,  88,92, 131; 94 1-60,  66,  70;  95  1-38,  44,  48;  96 1-30  36,  40 

Pickett,  R  B.,  The  Influence  of  the  Graded  Course  of  Study  on  the  District  Schools 96  11-374 

Pierce,  A.  G.,  commissioner  Kalkaska  county,  reporte .92-38;  93 11-173 

Pierce,  Rev.  John  Davis,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93  1*131 

Practical  Child  Study— How  to  Begin,  William  O.  Krohn 95  11-25 

Prescott,  W.  W.,  President  Battle  Creek  College,  reporte .92-162 ;  93 11-828 
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Present  Statni  of  Child  Study— the  Whole  Field,  O.  L.  Miller. 96  U-aW 

PrasQae  Iile  county,  reports  of  school  commissionen. 94 II-2S0;  96 11-78 

Primary  school  departments,  statistics  (See  City  Schools) 

Primary  school  interest  fund,  statistics 92-TiU.  ziy ;  98  1-68,  64,  72 ;  94 1-^,  42,  48, 50 ;  95 1-17, 20, 21, 28 ; 

961.9,11,12,20 

Primary  Work— '* Economy  of  Effort,"  Harriet  A.  Marsh 94 11-468 

Private  and  select  schools,  sUtistios 92-zxYiii ;  98 1^9, 84 ;  94 1-87, 62;  95 1-15, 40;  96 1-7, 82 

Piofeislonal  Ethics,  C.  O.  Hoyt 94  U-6S 

Public  examinations,  sUtlstics , 92-zziz;  98  L85 :94 1.S8,  68 ;  96  M6, 41 ;  96 1-8, 88 

Public  Libraries,  historical  sketches  of 95  1-127  to  188 

Pupils,  statistica. 92-zz ;  98 1-58, 78, 93 ;  94 1-86,  56,  71 ;  95  1-14, 15, 84, 40, 49;  96 1-6, 7, 26, 82, 41 

Putnam,  Mrs.  Jennie,  commissioner  Schoolcraft  county,  reports 94 11-255 ;  95 11-288 

Putnam,  Prof.  D.,  Applied  Psychology 94 11-478 

History  of  Teacher's  Institutes  and  Institute  Work  in  Michigan. 96 11-218 

QoestlODS  for  county  ezaminations. 92-75 ;  98 11-221 ;  94 11-287 ;  96 11-313;  96  IMll 

SUte  ezaminaUons 92-69; 93 11207; 94 11-273;  95  U  297 ;  96  n-99 

Baisin  Valley  Seminary : 

reports,  boards  of  visitors 92-206 ;  98  11-400 

principals 9811899;  941X487;  95  11-422 ;  96 11-281 

statistics 92-lzxiii,  Ixziv;  93 1-128, 129;  94 1-106, 107 ;  95  1-90, 91;  96 1-82, 83 

Randall,  A.  G.,  commissioner  Calhoun  county,  reports 92-16;  93 IM48;  94  11-182;  96 11-246;  96  11-17 

ezaminations  and  promotions  in  the  country  schools 93 11-21 

Ranney,  Frank  H.,  commissioner  Charlevoix  county,  reports 94 11-190;  9611-248;  96 11-24 

Banaom,  A.  E.,  address  to  commissioners 96  11-162 

Baneom,  Frances  E.,  Drawing^Nature*s  Interpreter 94  11-113 

Beading,  statistics 92.xzvi ;  93 1-82 ;  94 1-60 ;  96 1-88 ;  961-80 

Beavey,T.  J.,  Classifying  and  Grading  Country  Schools 96 11-879 

commissioner  Tuscola  county,  reports 94  11-263;  96 11-291;  96*11-88 

Bebec,  George,  Disciplinary  Value  of  Formal  Logic 95  11-104 

Recent  Efforts  to  Make  the  Free  Public  Library  of  Value  to  the  Community,  Rev.  H.  P. 

Collin 94II448 

Reed,  John  O.,  commissioner  Muakegon  county,  reports 94 11-289;  95 11-275 

Relation  of  the  High  School  to  College  Courses,  Orr  Schurta 94 11-104 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  English  Teaching,  Prof.  F.  N.  Scott 94 11-44 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  Mathematics,  Prof.  David  E.  Smith 94 11-38 

Reporta  from  Michigan,  Nellie  Jordan 9611-262 

Reports  of  school  commissioners. .92-3  to  57 ;  93 11-135  to  204 ;  94 11-168  to  269 ;  95  11-238  to  294 ;  96 II-3  to  96 

Reaonrceaof  school  districts 92-xiv;  931-72;  941-50;  931-17,28;  961-9,20 

Rhetorical  Work.  C.  H.  Horn 94 1190 

Roche,  Georgia,  commissioner  Missaukee  county,  ^ports 93 11-188;  94 IL2S6;  96  11-274 

Rodger,  James  George.  President  Benaonia  College,  report 96 11-216 

Roe,  Abbie,  commlfsioner  Emmet  county,  reports _ 94  11-197;  95 11-254 

Rogers,  J.  Sumner,  Superintendent  Michigan  Military  Academy,  biographical  sketch  of. 95 1-120 

reports 92-189;  93  U-881 ;  94 11-426; 

95  11-420;  9611-228 

Roseommon  county,  reports  of  school  commisf loners 98-11-200;  94 11-251 ;  96 11-79 

Rowe,  P.  T.,  commissioner  Chippewa  county,  reports 92-21 ;  93  11-154 ;  94 11-191 ;  95 11-248 

Roys,  H.  M.,  commissioner  Clare  county,  reports 92-22;  93 11-155;  94 11-192;  95  11-249 

Russell,  S.  B.,  commissioner  Macomb  county,  report 94 11-229 

Sage,  F.  L.,  Student  Organization  in  the  High  Schools 96 11-338 

Saginaw  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 9411-252;  95  11-80 

Sanilac  county,  report  of  school  commissioner 9611-86 

Sanitary  Science  in  a  College  Course,  Prof.  DelosFall 96 11-314 

Sawyer,  Jr.,  Franklin,  ez-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of 93 1-138 

Schafer,  W.  C,  commissioner  Baraga  county,  reports 92-12;  93 11-141 

Schall,H.  W.,  commissioner  Alger  county,  report 96II-4 

Schapman,  Henry  A.,  president  Detroit  College,  reports 9411-404;  9611-218 

School,  average  number  of  months 92-x;  931-66;  941-44;  951-22;  961-14 

districts.    (See  districts.) 

houses,  sUtistics... 92-x,  xxxii;  931-60,61,66,88;  941-38,39,  44,66;  95  1-16,17,  22, 44; 96 1-8, 9, 14, 86 

statistics,  general 92-x ;  98  1-66 ;  94 144 ;  95 1-22 ;  961-14 

taxes,  invalidated  by  error  in  form  used.. _ 92-11 

whole  number  of  days 1 931-66;  94 1-44 ;  96  1-22 ;  961-14 
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School  Architecture : 

cut  and  description  of  Detroit  Central  High  School  bnilding _ 98  I-9T 

plans  of  Central  School,  Orand  Rapids 98 1-89 

school  bonsei 981-24;  98I-S5, 86 

of  Benton  Harbor  High  School 98 1-88 

Buchanan  Street  School,  Qrand  Rapids 961-98 

Hart  Union  School  building 96  1-87 

Madison  Arenue  School,  Grand  Rapids 96  1-95 

School  boards,  inspectors  and,  statistics 9>ZTiii;  93  1-76;  94 1-il,  54;  93 1-82;  96  111,  24 

School  commissioners,  statistics.    (See  commissioners.) 

Schoolcraft  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 9311-202;  94  11-255;  95  11-288;  96  11-86 

School  for  the  Blind,  statistics 92-lxxiU,  IzzIt  ;  93  1-128, 129;  94 1-106, 107 ;  95  1-90,  91 ;  96  1-82, 83 

Deaf,  statistics 92  IzziU,  Izxiy ;  981-128,129;  941-106,107;  951-90,91;  981-82,83 

School  Management,  W.  A.  Ellis 96  11-204 

School  Sanitation,  W.  £.  Conkling 9611-295 

School  Supervision,  £.  G.  Maehan 95  11-178 

Schools,  cost  per  capita 92-xx;  931-78;  941-56;  951-34;  961-26 

statistics 92-zxxii;  93  1-84,  88;  94 1-37, 88, 56, 62, 66,  70;  95  1-15, 16,  22,  34,  40.  44,  48; 

96  1-7  to  9, 14,  26,  32,  36,  41 

Schryver,  Anna  A.,  Nature  Study  in  the  Rural  Schools __ 96 11-269 

Schurtz,  Orr,  Relation  of  the  High  School  to  College  Courses 94 11-104 

Science  Teaching  Below  the  High  School.  L.  G.  Gorton 94 11-71 

Scott,  Harriet  M.,  Course  of  Study  for  Primary  Grades 95  11-65 

Scott,  Prof.  F.  N.,  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  English  Teaching 94  11-44 

Shearman,  Francis  Willett,  ez-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  biographical  skech  of..     93  1-139 

Sheldon,  Hudson,  commissioner,  Shiawassee  county,  reports _ 92-52;  93  11-201 ;  94 11-258 

Sherman,  Emma  L.,  commissioner  Luce  county,  report 96  11-48 

Sherwood,  Martha  A.,  Mcdes  of  Ezpression 96  11-143 

Shiawassee  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-52 ;  93  11-201 ;  94  11-258 ;  95  11-290 ;  96 11-87 

Should  the  Tendency  to  Introduce  a  Larger  Amount  of  English  into  College  Work  be  Encour- 
aged?  Prof.  W.  F.  Tibbitts 94X1-92 

Sill,  J.  M.  B.,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  reports 92-117 ;  93  1 1-265 

Simmons,  J.  W.,  Nature  Study  in  State  Institutes 94  11-469 

Sinclair,  J.  A.,  commissioner  Wayne  county,  report 1 94  11-268 

Slocum,  A.  Gaylord,  President  Kalamazoo  College,  biographical  sketch  of _ 95 1-119 

reports 93 11-366 ;  94  11-428 ;  95 11-417;  96  n-225 

Sly,  A.  C,  commisbioner  Roscommon  county,  report __.  93  11-200 

Smith,  A.  Hamlin,  commissioner  Kent  county,  reports 93  11-174  ;94 11-^ 

Smith,  A.  P.,  commissioner  Delta  county,  report _ 93  11-159 

9mith,  P.  C  ,  commissioner  Gladwin  county,  report _ 92-24 

Smith,  J.  W.,  commissioner  Bay  county,  report. 96  11-12 

Licensing  of  Teachers 9511-173 

Reading  as  a  Basis  of  Unification - _. 98  11-66 

Smith,  Prof.  Dayid  E.,  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  Mathematics.. 94 II-S8 

Studies  in  Mathematical  Education 96 11-416 

Snowdon,  H.  H.,  commissioner  Oakland  county,  reports^ 94 11-241 ;  95 11-278;  96 11-67 

Snyder,  J.  L.,  President  Agricultural  College,  biographical  sketch  of 96  1-102 

Spencer,  D.  E.,  commissioner  Huron  county,  report 9611-37 

Sperry,  Willard  G.,  President  Olivet  College,  biographical  sketch  of 95  1-122 

reports 93  11-384 ;  94  11-430 ;  96  U-230 

Spring  Arbor  Seminary : 

reports,  bo^irds  of  visitors 92-211;  93 11-406 

principals 93  11-405 ;  94  11-246;  95  11425 ;  96 11-288 

statistics 92-lzzUi,  Izzlv;  93  1-128, 129;  94 1-108, 107;  95  1-90  ,91;  96 1-82,  83 

Stark,  O.  B  , commissioner  Osceola  county,  reports 93  II-19S;94  11-246 

State  Agricultural  CoUege.    (See  Agricultural  CoUege.) 

State  and  Incorporated  Institutions,  reports 92-98  to  213;  93 11-249  to  408;  94 11-327  to  441; 

96  11-365  to  426 ;  96  11-173  to  283 
BtatUtics....92-lzziii,  Izziv;  93 1-128,  129;  94  M06,  107;  95  1-90,  91; 

96  I^,  83 
State  certificates,  statistics.    (See  Certificates). 

to  whom  granted  in  1894 941-11 

State  ezaminations,  questions  for 92-60  to  74;  93 11-207  to  220 ;  94 11-273  to 286;  95U-297  to812; 

96    1-99  to  110 

State  Library  Commission 95 1-188 
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State  Liibrary,  Lansing 96  1-137 

State  Nonnal  School : 

oooTseeof  study _ 92-120 

degreee  conferred 92-119 

faculty 94  11-352;  96  11-185 

reports,  boards  of  risitors 92116;  9311-274;  9411-349 

principals 92-118;  9311-265;  94 11-344;  9511-385;  9611-182 

treasurer 94X1-358 

sketch,  biographical,  of  Principal  R.  G.  Boone. > 95  1-97 

historical,  of  New  Practice  Building _. 95  1-98 

statistics 92-lzxiii,  Ixzir;  93M28,  129;  941-106,  107;  961-90,91;  961-82,88 

summary  statement  of  estimates  of  expenditures 95 11-394 

SUte  Public  School.    (See  Michigan  State  Public  School). 

State  fteform  School,  statistics 92-lxziii,  Ixxiy 

State  Teachers'  Association : 

Address  of  President  G.  O.  Hoyt 9611-245 

E.  C.  Thompson 96  11-41 

Henry  N.  French 92-248 

W.  H.  Cheerer 9311-38 

Welcome,  C.  A.  Gower 94 II49 

Mayor  A.  O.  Bement 92-241 ;  93  11-32 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  Teachers  of  Michigan ,  Ber.  George  D.  Gillespie 92-282 

A  Uniform  Course  of  Study  for  all  the  Schools  of  the  State,  M.  A.  Whitney 94 IM46 

Child  Study: 

Abstract  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall's  lecture'. 9611-61 

Brief  history  of,  A.  S.  Whitney 96 11-45 

Discussion  of 95  11-52  to  58 

Guide  to 9511-54,55 

Bound  Table: 

Address,  Nancy  Gillespie 9611-261 

General  discussion 96 11-264  to  266 

Introductory  Paper,  W.  J.  McKone 96  11-250 

Present  Status  of  ChUd  Study-the  Whole  Field,  O.  L.  MUler 96 11-259 

Reports  from  Michigan,  Nellie  Jordan 96 11-262 

The  Aim  of  Child  Study  and  the  Field  Corered,  S.  B.  Laird 96 11-251 

Place  and  Function  of  the  Mothers'  Club,  Belle  Waldo 96 11-257 

Harriet  Marsh 9611-255 

What  has  been  and  what  will  be  the  Effect  of  Child  Study  upon  the 

Teacher,  R.  D.  Briggs 96 11-253 

College  Section : 

College  Athletics— The  Proper  Attitude  of  Faculty  and  Students  Toward  Them, 

Prof.  Smith  Bumham 93 11-89 

Disciplinary  Value  of  Formal  Logic,  C^rge  Rebec 95  11-104 

List  of  publications  of  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health 96 11-320 

Report  of  Prof.  Hamilton  King 93  11-88 

Reports  of  committees 94 11-98 

Sanitary  Science  in  a  College  Course,  Prof.  Deloa  Fall 98 11-314 

Science  in  Secondary  Schools  as  a  Preparation  for  College:    Whati    How* Much? 

Method?    Prof.  E.  A.  Strong 1 95 11-98 

Should  the  Tendency  to  Introduce  a  Larger  Amount  of  English  into  College  Woric 

be  Encouraged,  Prof.  W.  F.  Tibblts. 94 11-92 

The  CoUcge  and  Uniyersity  Section,  report  of  the  President 92-284 

The  Laboratory  Method— To  What  Extent  May  it  Wisely  be  Employed  in  College 

Worlc?    Prof.  S.  G.  JenJcs 94 11-88 

Value  of  Athletics  to  College  Discipline  and  Moral  Training,  D.  C.  Thomas 96 11-326 

Commissioners'  Section : 

Address  of  President  A.  E.  Ransom 9611-162 

Ashley  Clapp 9411-8 

W.  H.  Maybee 96  11-364 

to  Commissioners,  H.  R.  Pattengill 94 11-25 

Classifying  and  Grading  Country  Schools,  T.  J.  Reavey 96 11-379 

Commissioners'  Work-Out  of  School  and  In,  F.  C.  Stillson 96 11-391 

District  School  Libraries— Plans  for  Supplying  Them,  J.  A.  O'Leary 95  11-167 

Examinations  and  Promotions  in  the  Country  Schools,  A.  G.  RandaU 93 11-21 

Has  the  Attempt  to  Grade  Country  Schools  Proved  a  Success?   P.  M.  Brown 93 11-14 
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State  Teachera*  Association— Con<ini«ed: 
Oommiseioners'  Section— Continued : 

Licensing  of  Teachers,  J.  W.  Smith 95  U-17S 

Needed  Legislation,  D.  E.  McClnre 94  11-30 

Report  of  the  committee  on  needed  legislation. 93  II4tl 

Reports  of  committees 9411-35  to  87 

School  Examinations,  E.  P.  Clarke^ 96 11-385 

School  Saperrision,  E.  G.  Machan 95  11-178 

The  Inflaence  of  the  Graded  Coarse  of  Stndy  on  the  District  Schools,  R.  fi.  Pickett.   96 11-374 
The  Need  of  Better  Facilities  for  the  Professional  Training  of  Teachers  for  our 

Common  Schools,  Enoch  Andros _.      93 11-7 

The  School  Examiner,  L.  B.  Hall 94 11-16 

The  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  C.  E.  Palmerlee 94 11-10 

Unity  of  Work  in  Sapervision,  J.  W.  Humphrey 94 11-21 

Constitution  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers*  Association 96 11-287 

Do  Onr  Public  Schools  Prepare  for  Citizenehipf    Justice  C.  B.  Grant 94 II-SO 

English  Grammar  as  Taught  in  the  District  Schools,  Abbie  Pearce 92-265 

General  Culture  as  an  Element  in  Professional  Training,  Dr.  B.  G.  Boone 98  11-39 

High  School  Section : 

Analysis  of  the  English  Sentence,  S.  H.  Langdon 95 11-181 

An  Athletic  Agreement  for  Michigan  High  Schools 96 11-385 

Formal  Grammar,  E.  P.  Bradley 94IM06 

High  School  Athletics,  S.  O.  HartweU. 95 11-112 

Relation  of  the  High  School  to  College  Courses,  Orr  Schurtz 94|IM04 

Report  of  Committee  on  High  School  Athletics. 96 11-384 

Rhetorical  Work,  C.  H.  Horn 94 11-99 

Student  Organization  in  the  High  School,  F.  L.  Sage 96 11-338 

The  North  Central  Association  of  College  and  Secondary  Schools,  F.  L.  Bliss 95 11-128 

The  Relation  of  the  High  School  to  the  Country  School,  A.  P.  Cook 96 11-344 

Uniform  Coursei  of  Study  for  Michigan  High  Schools,  £.  C.  Warriner 95  11-118 

Literature  in  the  Public  Schools,  W.  N.  Ferris 92-272 

Manual  Training,  Prof.  H.  H.  Belfleld 93 11-51 

Mathematical  Section : 

Hints  on  High  School  Algebra,  E.  T.  Austin 95 11-156 

Notes  on  College  Algebra,  Prof.  W.  W.  Beman 95 II-I61 

Studies  in  Mathematical  Education,  Prof.  D.  E.  Smith 96 11-416 

Symposium  on  Examination  of  Teachers  in  Mathematics.. ...96 11-401  to  416 

Meeting  of  executive  committee 92-278 

Members  of 92-225 ;  93 II-4 ;  94  U-4 ;  96  11-37 ;  9611-229 

Methods  of  Teaching  History,  A.  C.  McLaughlin 92-285 

Miscellaneous  business 98  11-117 

Music  Section : 

Music  an  Aid  to  the  Regular  Teacher,  Harriet  Cox 9611-425 

Physical  Culture  as  an  Aid  to  Music,  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Bartholomew 96 11-422 

The  Care  of  Children's  Voices,  Lucy  K.  Cole 9611-424 

Nature  Study  in  the  Rural  School,  Anna  A.  Schryrer.. 9611-209 

Normal  School  Song,  Austin  George - 9511-60 

.       Offlcersof... 92-224;  9311-2,3;  94II-2,  3;  95  11-35.  36;  9611-236,237 

Personal  Culture  of  the  Teacher,  Harriet  E.  Marsh 92-253 

Physical  Culture,  Dr.  Kellogg 96 11-427 

Physical  Culture  in  the  Public  Schools,  Prof.  W.  P.  Bowen 94 11-126 

Physical  Training  in  Common  Schools,  S.  O.  HartweU 92-258 

Primary  Section : 

Drawing— Nature's  Interpreter,  Frances  E.  Ransom 94 11-113 

History  for  the  Primary  Grades,  Julia  A.  King  (abstract  of  paper) 96 11-358 

Modes  of  Expression,  Martha  A.  Sherwood _ 9611-143 

Round  Table  Talks 92-308 

The  Child's  Standpoint,  Clara  W.  Mingins 9511-137 

Unification  of  Work  in  Primary  Grades  of  Public  Schools : 

Concentration  of  Studies,  Regenia  R.  Heller 93 11-57 

History  as  a  Basis  of  Unification,  Grace  Goodrich 98 11-70 

Literature  as  a  Basis  of  Unification,  Rose  Barlow 93 11-74 

Nature  Study  as  a  Basis  of  Unification,  H.  Antoinette  Lathrop 98  Il-SD 

Louise  MiUer 9811-88 

Reading'as  a  Basis  of  Unification,  J.  W.  Smith *     98 11-66 

Unifleationof  Work,  Maud  Ball 9811-64 
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State  Teachers*  Association— Con^tntMd: 
Primary  Section^ Continued: 

What?    HowMncM    How7    C.  D.  McLoatli 94IM09 

What  the  Primary  Teacher  may  Expect  of  the  Kindergarten  Child,  Sarah  B.  Good- 
man   9S 11-351 

Professional  Ethics,  C.  O.  Hoyt 9411-68 

Beport  of  committee  on  course  of  stndy 9511^  to  89 

needed  legislation 94 11-189 

nominations ^_       92-282 

Professional  Ethics 95 11-200 

resolutions 92281;  94  11142;  95IM99;  96n-3lO 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  English  Teaching,  Prof .  F.  N.  Scott 94  11-44 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  Mathematics,  Prof.  David  E.  Smith 94 II 38 

Report  of  Treasurer 93  11-120;  96  11-810 

Reporton  Needed  Legislation,  Ferris  8.  Fitch 92-233 

Report  on  the  Saginaw  Courses,  E  C.  Thompson 92-231 

Response  to  Address  of  Welcome,  E,  L.  Briggi/ 92-243 

F.E.  Converse 9311-32 

J.  R.  Miller 94  11-52 

School  Management,  W.  A.  EUis 9511-204 

School  Sanitation,  W.  B.  Conkling 9611-296 

Science  in  the  Common  Schools,  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook 92-245 

Science  Teaching  Below  the  High  School,  L.  G.  Gorton 94  11-71 

Some  Public  School  Problems,  C.  T.  Grawnl 9411-54 

Teachers*  Institutes,  H.  C.  Lott , 94  11-148 

The  Beautiful  as  a  Phase  in  Education  (abstract  of  lecture).  Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins 96  11-266 

The  Department  System  in  Grammar  Grades 94  11-79  to  87 

The  Enforcement  of  the  Truancy  Law,  H.  R.  Pattengili       95  IM85 

The  Michigan  Mining  School,  M.  E.  Wadsworth 93  11-105 

The  Spirit  of  Study  (abstract  of  lecture)  William  R.  Harper 96  11-291 

The  State  Uniform  Course  of  Study,  discussion  of 96  11-299 

The  Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Public  Schools,  Supt  A.  S.  Draper 93 11-104 

TheTown8hipnnit,C.W.  Hills 9311-121 

The  Value  of  Special  Teachers,  E.  L.  Briggs 9411-148 

Uniformity  of  Requirements  for  Admission  to  0>lleges  and  the  University,  Prof.  K. 

Bachelder 92-292 

How  far  is  Such  Uniformity  Desirable  and  Practicable,  Prof.  Hamilton  King 92-296 

University  Extension— Its  Aim  and  Scope,  Prof.  I.  N.  Demmon 92-229 

Vertical  Penmanship,  Harry  Houston 94  11-150 

Weaknesses  of  Rural  Schools  and  Their  Remedy,  R.  D.  Bailey 96 11-279^ 

What  Scheme  of  Promotions  Can  be  Adopted  to  Reduce  to  a  Minlnum  the  Restraint 

Upon  the  Advancement  of  the  Individual  Pupil?  W.  W.  Chalmers 94 11-133 

Statistical  Tables: 

Apportionment  of  primary  school  money 92-viii ;  93 1-64;  91 1-42;  95  1-20;  96  1-12 

Branches  of  instruction 1 92-xxvi ;  93  1-82 ;  94  1-60 ;  95  138;  96 1-30 

(Comparative  summary 92-ii ;  93 1-58 ;  94  1-36;  95  1-14 ;  96 1-6 

Condition  of  schools  and  schoolhoufes 92-zzxii ;  93 1-88;  91 1-66;  93  144;  96  1-36 

Cost  per  capita  of  public  schools 92-xx;  93  1-78;  94  1-56;  95  1-34;  96 1-26 

Employment  of  teachers 92-xii ;  93 1-69 ;  94  1-47 ;  95  1-25 ;  96  1-17 

Examination  and  certification  of  teachers 92'ixix;93  I-85;94  I-63;95  141;  96 1-33 

Expenditures  of  school  districts 92-xvi ;  93  1-74;  94  1-52;  95  1-.%;  96  1-22 

Financial  statistics  of  city  schools 92-lvili;  93  1-114;  94  1-92;  95 1-72;  96  1-64 

General  school  statistics 92-x;  93 1-86;  94  1-44;  95  1-22;  96 1-14 

Graded  school  stotistics 92-xxxvii ;  93  1-93 ;  94  1-71 ;  95  1-49 ;  96 141 

Libraries 92-x xii,  xxiv;  93  1-80;  94  1-58;  95  1-36;  96 1-28 

MisoelUneous  financial  statistics 92-xviii;  93  1-76;  94  I-5i;  93  I  32;  96  1-24 

MisceUaneous  stotistics 92-xxxlv;  93  1-90;  94 1-68;  95  1-16;  96 1-38 

Miscellaneous  statistics  of  city  schools 92111;  93 1-108;  94  I-S6;  95  1-66;  96 1-58 

Physiology,  extent  to  which  taught 92-xxxvi ;  93 1-92;  94  1-70;  95  1-48;  96 1-40 

Private  and  select  schools 92-ixviii;93I-84;94  I-62;95  I40;96  1-32 

Resources  of  school  districts 92-siv ;  93  1-72;  94  1-50;  95  1-28;  96  1-20 

School  commissioners  and  county  examiners 92-lxvlii ;  93  Irl24 ;  94  1-102 ;  95  1-86 ;  96 1-78 

Special  reports  of  superintendents  of  schools 95  1-76;  96  1-68 

State  and  incorporated  institutions,  financial  statistics. .  92-Ixxiv ;  93  1-129 ;  94 1-107 ;  95  1-91 ;  96 1-88 

general  statistics.... 92-lxxiii ;  93  1-128 ;  94  1-106;  95  1-90;  96  1-82 
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SUtistical  Tables— Continued  ; 

Teachers*  institntes,  enrollment  and  attendance  at 92-lzTi;  83 1*122;  94 1-tOO;  95  1-84;  96  1-76 

local  committees,  condnctors,  etc 92-lxiY ;  93 1-120 ;  94 1-98;  95  1-82 ;  96 1-74 

receipts  and  ezpenditores 92-lzii ;  93 1-U8;  94 1-96;  93  I-80;96  1-72 

St.  Joseph  connty,  reports  of  school  commissioners 94 11-253;  95 11-283;  96 11-82 

St.  Mary's  Academy : 

reports,  boards  of  yisitors 92-209;  98 11-408 

presidents 92-206 ;  93  11-401;  94 11-439;  95  11-423;  9Gn-232 

stoUstlcs .92-lxziii,  Ixxiv ; 93 1-128, 129;94  1-106, 107;95I-90,  91;96I-82,88 

Stebbins,  Cortland  B. ,  ex-Deputy  Superintendent  of  Pablic  Instruction,  biographical  sketch  of    93 1-161 

Stillson,  F.  C,  commissioner  Newaygo  county,  report 1 , 96 11-65 

Stringham,  D.  H.,  commissioner  Mackinac  county,  reports 95 II-268;  96 11-51 

Strong,  Prof.  £.  A.,  Science  in  Secondary  Schools  as  a  Preparation  for  College.    What?  How 

Much?  Method? _ 95II-9S 

Superintendent's  introduction 92-9  to  46 ;  93 1-l  to  66;  94 1-l  to  83;  95  M  to  11;  96 1-l  to  5 

Supreme  Court  Decisions : 

Authority  of  Detroit  board  of  education  to  pay  school  orders  without  approval  of  mayor  94  11-817 

Authority  to  purchase  apparatus _ 93II-2t7 

Change  of  boundaries  of  fractional  school  districts 93  II-8S9 

Collection  of  institute  fees «. 9511-862 

Controversy  regarding  school  furniture 96 11-167 

County  commissioner  of  schools,  qualifications  for  office 93 11-244 

Director's  claim  for  services  rendered _ _ ., 94 11-322 

Discharge  of  teacher  by  district  board ._ 95II-359 

Landlord  and  tenant— Lease— Estoppel— Evidence— Impeachment  of  witness— Direct- 
ing verdict. 92-217 

Notice  for  calling  special  school  meeting 93 11-241 

Possession  of  property  of  parochial  school.. 94  11-320 

Purchase  of  school  supplies .., 94 11-819 

Regarding  expenses  of  State  Superintendent 9611-168 

Right  of  women  to  vote  at  school  elections  in  cities  of  the  fourth  class.. 95  11-300 

School   districts— Alterations— Proceedings— Validity— Meeting  of  inspectors— Posting 

notices 92-216 

School  districts,  Detaching  territory  from  graded  districts ^ 93 11-241 

School  districts,  Validity  of  organization— Constitutionality  of  act— Certiorari 92-280 

Schools  and  school  districts— Record  of  meeting— Parole  evidence— Settlement  with 

defaulting  official 92-218 

Teachers*  contracts  made  prior  to  annual  meeting— Legality  of  certificates 93 11-242 

Tuitution  of  non-resident  pupils,  payment  of__ _ 96 11-165 

Validity  of  contract 9611-166 

Tarbell,  Horace  S.,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instrnction,  biographical  sketch  of 93 1-147 

Tax,  statistics 93161,  72;  941-39,50;  95  M7,  28;  96L9,  20 

Teachers,  statistics 92-xii,  xvi,  xxix;  98  1-59,  60,  69,  74,  85, 122;  94  1-37  to  39,  47.  52,  63,  71, 100; 

93  1-15  to  17,  25,  41,  49,  76  to  79,  84 ;  96  1-7  to  9,  17,  22,  88.  41,  68  to  71,  76 

Teachers*  Associations,  statistics 92-xxxiv;  931-62,  90;  941-68;  95  1-18,  46;  96  MO,  38 

Teachers*  Institutes  (See  Institutes). 

Teachers' Institutes,  H.  C.  Lott. 9411-148 

Teller,  D.  A.,  commissioner  Branch  county,  reports _ 94  11-180;  95  11-244 

Text-books,  statistics _ 92-xxxii;  931-88;  941-66;  95  1-44 ;  96 1-36 

The  Aim  of  Child  Study  and  the  Field  Covered,  S.  B.  Laird 96 11-251 

The  Care  of  Children*s  Voices,  Lucy  K.Cole 9611-424 

The  ChUd*s  Standpoint,  Clara  W.  Mingins 9511-187 

The  Department  System  in  Grammar  Grades 94 11-79  to  87 

The  Enforcement  of  the  Truancy  Law,  H.  R.  Pattengill 95  11-186 

The  Inflaence  of  the  Graded  Course  of  Study  on  the  District  School,  R.  B.  Pickett 96 11-874 

The  Laboratory  Method— To  What  Extent  may  it  Wisely  be  Employed  in  CoUege  Work, 

Prof.  8.  G.  Jenks 94 11-88 

The  Librarian  and  His  Opportunities,  Henry  M.  Utley 9411-447 

The  Library  and  the  Primary  Teacher,  Genevieve  M.  Walton 91 11-451 

The  Mothers*  Meeting  a  Factor  in  Child  Study,  Harriet  A.  Marsh 95  11-7 

The  New  Practice  School  Building,  Ypsilanti,  historical  sketch  of 95 1-98 

The  North  Central  Association  of  College  and  Secondary  Schools,  F.  L.  Bliss 95  11-128 

Theological  School  of  Holland  Christian  Reformed  Church.  (See  Holland  Christian  Reformed 
Seminary.) 
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The  Place  and  Function  of  the  Mothera'  Clnl^  Belle  Waldo 96 11-257 

Harriet  B.  Manh 96 11-256 

The  State  Uniform  Conrse  of  Study,  discnssion  of 96 11-299  to  309 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Chnrch  in  America,  report 95 11-416 

The  Value  of  Special  Teachers,  B.  L.  Briggs 94 11-143 

Thomai,  D.  C,  President  Adrian  College,  biographical  sketch  of 95  1-106 

reports 9411-389;  9611200 

Value  of  Athletics  to  C!ollege  Discipline  and  Moral  Training 96 11-326 

Thompson,  E.  C,  President  State  Teachers'  Association,  address. 96  II41 

Beport  of  Saginaw  Courses 92-281 

Tibbets,  Prof.  W.  F.,  Should  the  Tendency  to  Introduce  a  Larger  Amount  of  English  into 

College  Work  be  Encouraged? ■, 94 11-92 

Tibbitts,  Jennie  M.,  Numbers  for  Primary  GFrades 94  II471 

Tompkins,  Dr.  Arnold,  abstract  of  lecture  on  The  Beautiful  as  a  Phase  in  Education.. 96  11-266 

Topical  Syllabi  for  Child  Study,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall 95 11-19  to  24 

Total  expenses  per  capita  of  schools 92-zx;  98 1-78;  94  1-56;  95  1-34;  96  1-26 

Total  indebtedness  of  schools 92-ZTiii;  981-61,76;  94  1-39,54;  951-17,32,49;  96L9,20 

Total  resources,  amount  of 93  1-61,  72;  94 1-89.  50;  96  1-17,  28;  96 1-9,  20 

Township  chairmen  and  officers,  statistics 92-ZTiii ;  98  1-63,  76 ;  94 1-41,  54 ;  95  1-19,  32;  96  111,  24 

Township  libraries.    (See  libraries.) 

Township  unit  districts,  statisUos 931-58,69;  941-.%,  47;  95  1-14,  25 ;  96  1-6, 14 

Townships  and  cities,  statistics. 92-z ;  93  1-58,  66 ;  94 1-36,  44 ;  95  1-14, 22 ;  96 1-6, 14 

Tuition  of  non-resident  pupils,  receipts  from 92-ziY;  93 1-61,  72;  94 1-39, 50;  95  1-17,  28;  96 1-9,  20 

Tuscola  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-54 ;  94 11-263;  95  11-291;  96 11-^ 

Tuttle,  O.  CJ.,  commissioner  Gratiot  county,  reports 94  11-202;  96 11-33 

Ungraded  school  districts,  statistics 92-11;  931-58;  941-36;  95  1-14  to  17, 34 ;  96 1-6  to  9,  26 

Uniform  Courses  of  Study  for  Michigan  High  Schools,  E.  C.  Warriner 95  11-118 

University  of  Michigan: 

faculty 95  11-370 

reports,  boards  of  regents _ 9411-329 

president 92-94;  9311-251;  9411-327;  9511-367;  9611-178 

treasurer 92-109;  9411-338;  9511-377;  9611-175 

sketch,  biographical,  of  President  James  B.  Angell 95  1-95 

historical  of 95  1-96 

statistics 9a.lzziu,  Izziv;  931-128,  129;  941-106, 107 ;  95  1-90, 91 ;  96 1-82.  83 

Utley,  Henry  M.,The  Librarian  and  His  Opportunities 94 11-447 

Valuation  of  school  property,  statistics 92-z ;  98  1-61,  66;  94  1-39, 44,  71 ;  95  1-17,  22,  49 ;  96 1-9, 14,  41 

Value  of  Athletics  to  College  Discipline  and  Moral  Training.  D.  C.  Thomas 96 11-326 

Van  Buren  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 94 11-265 ;  95  11-293;  96  11-89 

Vertical  Penmanship,  Harry  Houston 94 11-150 

Wadsworth,  M.  E.,  Director  Michigan  Mining  School,  biographical  sketch  of _ 95  1-104 

reports 93  U-281 ;  94 11-380 ;  93  11-402 ;  96 11-191 

The  Michigan  Mining  School 93  11-105 

Wages  of  teachers,  statistics.. 92-zii ;  93 1-69,  60, 69 ;  94 1-38, 39,  52,  71 ;  95  1-15  to  17,  25, 30,  49; 

96  1-7  to  9, 17,  22,  41 

Wagner,  J.  L.,  commissioner  Eaton  county,  reports 93 11-161 ;  96 11-253 ;  96 11-30 

Waldo,  Belle,  The  Place  and  Function  of  the  Mothers*  Club 96 11-257 

Walton,  Geneyiere  M.,  The  Library  and  the  Primary  Teacher 94  11-451 

Warner,  D.  S.,  Principal  Spring  Arbor  Seminary,  reports 93 11-405 ;  94  11-441 ;  95  11-425;  96 11-233 

Warriner,  E.  C,  Uniform  course  of  study  for  Michigan  High  Schools 95  11-118 

Washtenaw  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 9411-267;  9611-91 

Watkins,  E.  D.,  The  Department  System  in  Grammar  Grades 94  11-83 

Wayne  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners. « 92-55 ;  93 11-203 ;  94 11-207 ;  96 11-93 

Weaknesses  of  Rural  Schools  and  Their  Remedy,  R.  D.  Bailey 96  11-279 

Webster,  E.  R.,  commissioner  Oakland  county,  reports 92-45 ;  98 11-192 

Wedemeyer,  W.  W„  commissioner  Washtenaw  county,  report 96  11-91 

Weeks,  W,  W.,  commissioner  Ingham  county,  report 94 11-207 

Western  Michigan  College : 

reports,  boards  of  visitors 92-212;  93II408 

Wezford  county,  reports  of  school  commissioners 92-56 ;  93 11-204 ;  94  11-270 ;  95 II-294 ;  96 11-95 

What  has  been  and  what  will  be  the  Effect  of  Child  Study  upon  the  Teacher,  R.  D.  Briggs 96 11-253 

What?    HowMuchl    How?    C.  D.  McLouth 94  IM09 

What  Scheme  of  Promotion  can  be  Adopted  to  Reduce  to  a  Minimum  the  Restraint  upon  the 

Advancement  of  the  Individual  Pupil?    W.  W.  Chalmers 94 II138 
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What  the  Primary  Teacher  may  Expect  of  the  KindergarC^n  Child,  Sarah  B.  Goodman 96  11-351 

Whipple,  Bertha  H.,  commissioner  Kalkaska  oonnty,  reports 94 11-220;  95 11-265 

White,  T.  W.,  Principal  Baisin  Valley  Seminary,  reports 93  11-399;  9i  11-437;  95  11-422;  96 11-231 

Whitney,  A.  S.,  Child  Study 9511-4.45 

Whitney,  £.  L.,  acting  president  Bensonia  College,  biographical  sketch  of 95  1-114 
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STATE    OF    MICHIGAN 


JUNE  30,  1894,  TO  JUNE  30,  1896 


BY  AUTHORITY 


REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable^  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan: 

In  obedience  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  defining  the  duties  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  we  hereby  present  to  you  a  report  of  the  busi- 
ness and  general  transactions  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  during  the 
two  years  ending  June  30,  1896. 


DUTIES  OP  THE   BOABD. 

That  your  honorable  body  may  be  reminded  of  the  duties  which,  by  the 
constitution  and  through  several  legislative  enactments  now  devolve  upon 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  it  may  be  best  to  herein  review  them: 

Section  9,  Article  XIII,  of  the  Constitution  gives  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  general  supervision  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  provides 
that  their  further  duties  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

A  second  normal  school,  the  Central  Michigan  Normal  School,  was 
established  by  the  legislature  of  1895  at  Mi  Fleasant,  this  institution 
being  also  under  the  supervision  of  this  Board. 

Semi-annual  examinations  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  life  certificates  to  teach  throughout  the  State,  to 
such  teachers  as  prove  themselves  possessed  of  the  required  scholarship, 
general  culture,  and  teaching  experience. 

The  law  requiring  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  schools  of  the 
State  relative  to  the  injurious  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  examine  all  text  books  on 
physiology  and  hygiene,  and  to  approve  only  such  as  contain  the  minimum 
amount  of  subject  matter  relative  to  the  use  of  tobacco  and  alcohol. 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Act  No.  136  of  the  Public  Acts  of 
1893,  graduates  of  such  colleges  of  the  State  as  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  in  the  matter  of  general  strength  of  course  and  quantity 
and  quality  of  pedagogical  instruction,  are  given  four-year  certificates 
to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. After  four  years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching  by  such  grad- 
uates, certificates  for  life  are  issued  to  them  by  this  Board.  It  is  also 
made  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  review  the  pedagogical  courses  and  the 
instruction  relative  to  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  given  in  the  colleges 
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which  have  applied  for  the  certificate-granting  privilege,  and  by  personal 
inspection  of  such  work  to  be  assared  that  the  requirements  of  the  law  are 
fully  complied  with. 

The  legislature  of  1895  also  added  to  the  duties  of  the  Board  through  an 
act  permitting  the  indorsement,  as  legal  certificates  to  teach  in  Michigan, 
of  all  certificates  of  equal  worth  and  legal  power  from  other  statea 

I 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

We  attach  hereto  reports  of  Dr.  R.  Q.  Boone,  principal  of  the  State 
^formal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  and  Prof.  Charles  McKenny,  principal  of  the 
Central  Michigan  Normal  School  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  which  present  in  detail  the 
lines  along  which  these  schools  are  progressing,  the  work  they  are  doing, 
and  the  better  attainments  towards  which  they  aspire. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  continuing  in  the  line  and  quality  of  work 
which  has  made  it  one  of  the  leading  normal  schools  of  the  United  States. 
The  purpose  for  which  it  exists,  to  give  to  the  State  teachers  who  shall  be 
well  equipped  in  the  matter  of  scholarship  as  also  possessed  of  professional 
training  along  the  line  of  their  chosen  work,  is  persistently  kept  in  mind; 
and  to  attain  such  purpose  in  the  greatest  degree  possible  is  the  constant 
effort  of  the  faculty  as  a  whole,  and  of  each  member  and  assistant.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  Normal  School  when  its 

graduates  were  in  greater  demand  as  teachers  for  the  schools  of  our  State 
y  those  most  familiar  with  their  standing  and  training  than  at  the  present  i 

time.  The  number  of  fully  equipped  teachers  given  to  the  State  has  been 
increasing  year  by  year,  and  the  larger  supply  has  persistently  resulted  in 
an  increased  demand  for  normal  trained  teachers.  No  efforts  will  be 
spared  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  teachers  fully  and  satisfactorily  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  them,  and  throughout  their  work  to  keep  in 
view  the  proper  relation  of  the  State  Normal  School  to  the  schools  of  the 
State  from  the  highest  to  the  least,  in  order  that  all  may  receive  the  super- 
ior service  and  higher  value  which  can  only  come  from  well  prepared  and 
earnestly  devoted  teachers. 

One  material  feature  of  growth  at  the  State  Normal  School  which  will 
permit  and  insure  better  work  in  the  future,  is  that  of  the  new  training 
school,  for  which  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  was  made  by  the  legislature 
of  1895,  and  which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about  the  first  of  March, 
1897.  Inasmuch  as  there  has  been  some  public  discussion  as  to  the  action 
and  purposes  of  the  board  relative'  to  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation 
for  ihe  training  school  building,  it  may  be  best  to  explain  to  your  honor- 
able body  what  action  was  taken,  the  purposes  influencing  it,  and  the 
results  secured.  The  matter  of  determining  the  interior  arrangement  of 
the  prospective  model  school  building  was  in  part  left  to  persons  exper- 
ienced in  school  architecture  and  familiar  with  the  purposes  especially 
desired  to  be  secured  in  such  a  building.  When  the  plans  had 
been  completed  and  submitted  in  accordance  with  such  purposes, 
it  was  found  that  the  building  called  for  in  such  plans  could 
not  be  completed  for  the  amount  of  the  appropriation.  It  was 
therefore  thought  best  to  retain  the  model  building  plans,  to  complete 
the  building  for  present  use  within  the  appropriation  and,  whenever 
in  the  future  it  should  seem  necessary  to  add  to  the^  building,  to  do  so 
along  the  lines  of  the  original  plans.    In  so  determining  it  was  not  the 
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pari>o8e  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  demand  or  compel  further  appropri- 
ations for  the  training  school  building,  until  Buch  time  as  the  continued 
growth  of  the  school  made  such  further  appropriations  necessary.  It  was 
at  all  times  the  purpose  of  the  Board  to  complete  the  building  within  the 
appropriations  received,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  make  it  meet  in  every  respect 
present  and  prospective  demands  upon  it,  and  to  render  unnecessary  fur- 
ther appropriations  until,  in  the  judgment  of  future  legislatures,  further 
additions  to  the  building  were  made  necessary.  This  purpose  has  been 
adhered  to  and  the  building  will  doubtless  be  completed  and  will  be  serv- 
ing the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  before  this  report  is  published 
for  your  perusal. 

The  Central  Michigan  Normal  School  has  been  thus  far  doing  its  work 
under  unusual  difficulties.  No  appropriation  was  made  to  meet  i1»  current 
expenses  when  the  present  building  and  grounds  at  Mt.  Pleasant  were^ 
accepted  and  the  school  was  established  by  the  preceding  legislature. 
Through  heroic  efforts,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Mt.  Pleasant 
and  more  than  a  little  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  (one  of  the- 
leading  spirits  in  such  efforts  and  in  such  sacrifice  being  Prof.  C.  F.  B. 
Bellows,  first  principal  of  the  school)  it  has  been  maintained  as  a  Normal 
School  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  work  of  the  school  thus  far  gives  assurance  that  it  will 
meet  the  demands  for  which  it  was  established — to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  rural  and  ungraded  schools  of  the  central  and  northern  sections  of  the 
State;  and  your  honorable  body  will  be  required  during  your  present 
session  to  make  a  modest  appropriation  to  meet  its  expenses  as  a  State 
institution  during  the  years  1897  and  1898. 

LIFE  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 

The  following  persons  have  received  State  certificates  since  our  last 
report,  as  the  result  of  successfully  completing  the  examination  required 
by  law: 

STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


George  B.  Berkaw, 
A.  J.  Chappell, 
E.  A.  Holden, 


1894. 

C.  J.  Palmer, 
F.  W.  Wheaton, 
L.  H.  Wood, 
Alice  Iseman. 


1895. 


L.  H.  Baker, 
R.  E.  Doolittle, 
George  Downs, 
E.  W.  Fleming, 
W.  W.  Gifford, 
W.  G.  Graham, 
W.  D.  Henderson, 
H.  W.  Lawson, 
Cora  D.  Martin, 
A.  M.  McDermott, 
H.  J.  McEwen, 


W.  M.  Milham, 
W.  J.  Morrison, 
W.  K.  Palmer, 
A.  D.  Prentice, 
R.  W.  Putnam, 
J.  W.  Simmons, 
0.  B.  Smith, 
W.  M.  Smith, 
L.  L.  Tyler, 
Belle  Wallace, 
H.  E.  Ward. 
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1896. 

L.  G.  Avery,  William  Bnssell, 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Hartley,  Eugene  Straight, 

P.  H.  Kelley,  B.  S.  Travis, 

Otis  M.  Miles,  E.  F.  Waldo, 

E.  D.  Watkins. 

COLLEGE  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 

Certificates  giving  legal  authority  to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the 
State  for  four  years,  in  accordance  with  the  law  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
Board  to  issue  such  certificates,  have  been  granted  to  tne  following  list  of 
graduates  of  the  several  colleges  named: 

COLLEGE  CERTIFICATES. 
ADBIAN   COLLEGE. 
1895. 

Elizabeth  Gibbs,  Lilian  E.  Bavenscroft, 

Joseph  Biley  Lenhart,  Mabel  Louise  Terry, 

Lewis  H.  Eichards,  Ella  Floy  Tobias, 

Lucy  Belle  Webster. 

1896. 

Clifford  W.  Crandall,  Emma  Q.  Painter, 

John  Eirke  Matthews,  Blanche  Anna  Van  Auken, 

Anna  Mary  Owens,  William  Wert. 

ALBION  COLLEGE. 

1895. 

Mabel  J.  Cannon,  May  E.  Greer, 

Wilbur  I.  Cogshall,  Charles  E.  Smith. 

189G. 

Maude  Allen,  Belle  S.  McPherson, 

Grace  E.  Armstrong,  Vieva  S.  Parmater, 

Charlotte  Z.  Aldrich,  Mary  Phelps, 

Bosa  Ball,  Florence  A.  Biddick, 

Adrian  Frank  Cooper,  Edna  M.  Simmons, 

Emily  Edith  Durfee,  Girard  T.  Smith, 

Harriet  Gertrude  Eddy,  Fred  Oviatt  Stoeke, 

James  Bird  Field,  Balph  Wendell  Taylor, 

S.  Pearl  Field,  Cora  May  Vunk, 

Harriet  Belle  Mays,  John  Frank  Walker, 

Leland  M.  White. 


EIGHTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT. 


Julia  May  Adams, 
Clarissa  Safford  Booth, 
Fred  FuUerton, 
Mary  Ann  Girmus, 


ALMA  COLLEGE, 


1896. 


Winifred  E.  Heston, 
William  Almeron  Howe, 
Elizabeth  Ann  Jones, 
Joseph  Thomas  Northon. 


Irvin  James  Bricker, 
Ana  G-.  Closson, 


Carrie  L.  Ashbaugh, 
Paul  W.  Chase, 
Grant  E.  Douglass, 
Walter  M.  French, 
Edwin  W.  Hellaby, 
Grace  L.  Higbee, 
Jennie  A.  Hulce, 


HILLSDALE  COLLEGE. 


1895. 


Clayton  I.  Collins, 
James  Nelson  Green, 
George  W.  Green. 

1896. 

Edith  F.  Myers, 
Walter  H.  North, 
Minnie  L.  Pettit, 
Jesse  P.  Robinson, 
Claire  E.  Sands, 
Bertha  C.  Van  Atta, 
Charles  W.  Whitney, 
Fred  R.  Miller. 


OLIVET  COLLEGE. 


Mary  Vinnie  Avery, 
Mary  Rosetta  Bryant, 
Caroline  Augusta  Frost, 
Isaac  Burton  Gilbert, 
Fannie  Baker  Hance, 
Belle  Hart, 
Oelia  Jane  Higby, 


1895. 


Stanley  Francis  Blomfield, 
Fred  Roys  Bush, 
Ernest  Leonard  Luther, 
Carl  Esek  Pray, 
William  Henry  Renther, 
Charlotte  Van  Auken, 
Ella  Strange. 


1896. 


Mamie  Ella  Bilz, 
Flora  Colby  Clough, 
Grace  Frances  Ellis, 
Arlo  Monroe  Flagg, 
Eloise  Almira  Frost, 
Edward  Howell  Goodrich, 
Emma  Hunt, 

Gladys 


Mary  Ann  Littlefield, 
John  Gilmore  Monroe, 
Mamie  Strange, 
Minnie  Belle  VandePolder, 
CliflFord  Gilbert  Wade, 
Ray  Wever, 
Jessie  A.  Davis, 
Goddard. 
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The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  board,  giving  in  detail  the  expendi- 
tures and  receipts  in  behalf  of  the  State  Normal  School  daring  the  two^ 
fiscal  years  ending  with  June  30, 1896,  is  elsewhere  presented  as  a  part 
of  this  report. 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  membership  of  the  board  daring  th& 
period  covered  by  this  report;  and  we  believe  it  can  be  truly  said  thai 
the  efforts  of  each  member  and  of  the  board  as  a  whole,  have  been  to 
aid  in  every  way  to  advance  the  educational  interests  with  which  they 
have  had  to  do  and  satisfactorily  to  perform  all  the  duties  devolving  upon 
them. 

Very  respectfully, 

PERBY  P.  POWERS,  President 
HENRY  R.  PATTENGILL,  Secretary. 
EUGENE  A.  WILSON,  Treasurer. 
DAVID  A.  HAMMOND. 


REPORT    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL 


FOR   THE   SCHOOL   YEARS   1894^   AND   1895-6. 


To  the  Honorable^  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen — In  aooordanoe  with  the  provifliona  of  the  law,  I  have  tbo^ 
honor  herewith  to  sobmit  the  official  report  of  the  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  for  the  two  years  1894-6. 

The  two  years  have  shown  an  improvement  of  the  school  in  most  mate- 
rial respects.  The  sain  in  enrollment  is  marked.  For  the  eight  years 
since  September,  1888,  two  years  only  have  shown  a  decrease  from  pre- 
vious years.  The  average  increase  for  the  entire  period  is  nearly  three 
per  cent  a  year.  Excloding  the  years  of  slight  loss,  1892,  1893,  the  aver- 
age yearly  gain  in  enrollment  has  been  five  and  one-half  per  cent.  .  For 
the  two  years  covered  by  this  report  the  gain  was  six  and  one-half  per 
cent.  Since  the  making  of  the  fifth  report  in  1888,  the  gain  has  been 
about  twenty-two  per  cent,  an  increase  of  nearly  one-fourth. 

Indeed,' it  does  not  need  to  be  emphasized  to  your  honorable  body  that 
there  is  little  call  to  be  anxious  about  numbers  in  Normal  School  attend- 
ance. The  accommodations  are  now  taxed  to  their  utmost  in  almost  every 
department.  We  only  await  the  opportunity  to  occupy  the  new  building 
to  find  a  partial  relief  from  over-crowded  teachers'  classes.  If  all  grades 
of  the  training  school  could  be  at  once  moved  into  the  new  quarters,  most 
of  this  over-pressure  could  be  met  and  obviated.  Leaving  off  the  two 
wings  of  the  building,  however,  deprives  the  school  of  the  use  of  four 
school  rooms  and  a  number  of  class  rooms,  and  so  but  partially  meets  the 
need.  With  the  addition  of  these  wings  during  the  coming  summer,  the 
opening  of  school  in  the  fall  of  1897  would  oflPer  a  generous  supply  of 
much  needed  accommodations. 

Notwithstanding  a  lack  of  funds  from  what  was  expected  there  has  been 
a  gratifying  increase  in  the  equipment  and  use  of  the  library.  About 
2,000  volumes  have  been  added,  shelf  room  has  been  extended  and  the 
fnrniture  repaired.  Additional  room  for  both  books  and  readers  is 
greatly  needed.  The  number  in  the  faculty  and  on  the  pay  roll  in  other 
relations  remains  practically  the  same  as  two  years  ago.  The  number  of 
high  schools  on  the  approved  list  has  been  increased,  and  the  original  list 
carefully  revised.  The  senior  class  becomes  yearly  larger.  For  the  last 
biennial  period  the  average  annnal  membership  of  the  graduating  class 
was  156;  for  the  period  now  under  consideration  it  has  been  226,  exclu- 
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flive  of  those  taking  advanoed  and  degree  work.  The  number  given  oer- 
tifioates  to  teaob  in  Jone,  1896,  was  237.  The  period  has  been  one  of 
growth  in  all  of  these  respects. 


THE  COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

The  policy  which  was  begun  in  1894,  and  which  was  roughly  outlined 
in  the  seventh  biennial  report  submitted  in  that  year  comprised  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics:  (1)  An  increase  in  the  privilege  of  election  among 
oourses  and  departments;  (2)  a  simplification  of  the  requirements  oon- 
oerning  prescribed  work;  (3)  raising  the  standard  of  admission,  while 
retaining  classes  in  preparatory  subjects,  and  preserving  the  common 
school  course;  (4)  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  professional  work 
required;  and  (5)  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  professional 
work  offered  by  the  several  departments  as  elective. 

The  school,  excepting  the  musical  conservatory,  now  offers  but  three 
courses :  (1)  A  course  for  '"teachers  of  rural  and  elementary  graded  schools ;" 

(2)  a  two  year  course  for  high  school  graduates;  and  (3)  a  longer  course 
for  those  who  have  had  but  a  partial  high  school  or  only  an  elementary 
preparation.  This  course  is  four  years  long  except  as  it  may  be  short- 
ened b]^  credits  for  advanced  standing  accepted  by  heads  of  departments 
from  other  schools.     The  completion  of  either  of  the  two  courses  (2)  and 

(3)  entitles  the  student  to  a  diploma,  and  a  life  certificate  valid  as  a 
teachers'  license  throughout  the  State  of  Michigan. 

When  the  work  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  long  course  (see  (3)  above) 
has  been  satisfactorily  completed,  either  because  of  studies  taken  and 
passed  here,  or  of  credits  accepted  here,  the  student  is  entitled  to  an 
official  statement  of  advancement,  and,  if  taken  with  not  less  than  twenty 
weeks  of  daily  practice  in  the  training  school,  a  ceitificate  good  as  a 
teachers'  license  throughout  the  State  for  a  period  of  five  years.  • 

In  the  course  for  high  school  graduates,  forty-one  (41)  per  cent  of  the 
work  is  elective;  in  the  long  course,  twenty-eight  (28)  per  cent.  Every 
one,  before  being  certificated  as  a  teacher,  is  required  to  have  had  a  brief 
but  thorough  teachers'  study  of  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  read- 
ing, language,  history,  civics,  physics  or  nature  study,  and  music  or  pub- 
lic school  calisthenics,  a  year  and  a  half  each  of  English,  science,  history 
and  mathematics,  all  of  secondary  grade,  one  year  of  psychology,  and  a 
certain  amount,  equal  to  two  periods  daily  for  one  half  year,  of  practice 
teaching  and  observaion  in  the  training  school.  It  is  believed,  therefore, 
that  a  reasonable  care  has  been  taken  to  guard  the  elective  principle 
against  abuses.  So  far,  the  policy  has  received  from  those  who  know  it 
only  words  of  approval.  (1)  It  recognizes  the  need  of  a  vigorous  but 
many  sided  secondary  training  by  every  teacher  for  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary teaching;  (2)  it  concedes  the  sacredness  of  individual  aptitudes 
and  special  capacities  in  whose  cultivation  personal  efficiency  lies;  (3)  it 
makes  possible  a  line  of  training  continuing  through  two,  three  or  four 
years  in  the  same  subject  or  in  related  subjects,  wherein  culture  lies. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  the  several  groups  of  subjects  offered  by  the 
school : 
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SUBJECTS  OP  INSTBUOTION. 

I.    Preparatory  Subjects. 

Weeks. 

1.  Beading  and  orthoepy 20 

2.  Engliab  grammar 20 

3.  Engliab  oiaaaioB - - 20 

4.  United  Statea  hiatory 20 

5.  Civil  government 20 

6.  Arithmetic 20 

7.  Algebra  I.  (elementary) __ _.. _ 20 

a  Geography _.  20 

9.   Phyaiology „ 20 

10.  Penmanship 10 

11.  Bookkeeping _ 10 

12.  Elementary  phyaica .—  20 

13.  Latin,  firat  year. 40 

14.  German,  firat  year _ 40 


II.    Prescribed  Subjects. 

1.  Academio  work — 260  weeks : 

1.  Engliah — rhetorio,  literature 60 

2.  Soienoe — botany,  phyaioa --  60 

3.  Hiatory — Engliab,  Amerioan,  inatitntea 60 

4.  Matbematica — algebra,  geometry 60 

5.  Drawing 20 

2.  Profeaaional  work — 190  weeka : 

1.  Paycbology.. 20 

2.  Applied  paycbology 20 

3.  Hiatory  and  science  of  education  _.- 20 

4.  Teachers' conraea  in :  (130.) 

a.  Engliab  grammar 10 

6.  Seadingand  language _ —  10 

c.  Arithmetic 10 

d  Geography _ 10 

e.  United  Statea  Hiatory —  10 

/.  Civics 10 

a.  Phyaiology _ 10 

h.  Phyaica  or  nature  atudy _ 10 

i.  Muaio  or  pbyaioal  training 10 

j.  Obaervation  and  teaching 40 
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III.    Elective  SubjecU. 

1.  Academic  work — 1490  vreeks: 

1.  Hietory — Greek  and  Roman,  OontiDental,  General,  United 

States  Political,  English  Constitutional,  Institutes,  Polit-  * 

ioal  Science  and  Political  Economy,  total 140 

2.  Music — Vocal,    Instrumental,    Voice  Culture,   Harmony, 

Counterpoint,  History  of  Music,  and  Composition,  total.  280 

3.  Mathematics — Advanced  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Survey- 

ing and  Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus,  total 80 

4.  English— Advanced  English  Literature,  Beading,  Old  and 

Middle  English,  English  Masterpieces,  and  Advanced 

Rhetoric,  total 80 

5.  German,  four  years 160 

6.  French,  two  years .._  80 

.7.  Latin,  six  years 240 

8    Greek,  three  years 120 

9.  Physical  Science— Chemistry  (one  and   one-half  years), 

Advanced  Physios,  and  Astronomy,  total 100 

10.  Natural  Science  — Zoology,  Geology,  and  Advanced  Bot- 

any, total 80 

11.  Drawing  —Advanced     Drawing,     Advanced     Blackboard 

Sketching,  and  Sketching  from  Life,  total 50 

12.  Geography — Physical  Geography,   and   Universal    Geog- 

raphy, total .._  40 

13.  Physical  Training,  one  year  of  work _ 40 

2.  Professional  work — 210  weeks: 

1.  Advanced  Psychology 20 

2.  Educational  Systems  and  Theories 20 

3.  Kindergarten  Instruction 20 

4.  Method  in  History ._  10 

5.  Elementary  Historical  Material 10 

6.  Method  in  Geometry 10 

7.  Method  in  Algebra 10 

8.  History  of  Mathematics 10 

9.  Method  in  Modern  Classics  _. ._ 10 

10.  Method  in  Ancient  Classics 10 

11.  Laboratory  Practice 10 

12.  Physical  Technics 10 

13.  Physiological  Demonstration 10 

14.  Biological  Technique 10 

15.  Method  in  Drawing 10 

16.  Geographical  Material _ 10 

17.  Method  in  Physical  Training 10 

18.  Kindergarten  Music 10 
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OONDITIONS  OF   ADMISSION. 

The  purpose  announoed  in  the  report  wbiob  preoedes  this  and  wbiob 
bad  jour  official  aanotion  and  support,  to  increase  the  list  of  entrance 
examination  subjects,  has  been  followed  somewhat  closely  for  the  two 
years  since. 

For  the  school  year  1894-5,  ezaaainations  for  admission  were  set  in 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and  elementary  algebra.  The  year  follow- 
ing the  list  included  questions  in  United  States  history,  civics  and  physi- 
ology. The  quality  also,  of  the  entrance  examinations  has  greatly  improved. 
Fewer  applicants  fail  entirely  and  more  stand  well.  The  high  schools  of 
the  State  get  for  a  year  or  two  longer  the  students  who  would  otherwise  have 
applied  at  the  Normal,  and  are  offering  very  satisfactory  instruction. 
The  gain  is  manifold.  The  early  academic  preparation  is  made  less  expen- 
sive, by  being  taken  at  home;  the  local  schools  are  filled,  making  better 
teachers  possible;  the  Normal  School  is  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of 
duplicating  this  academic  work  and  teachers  themselves  are  away  from 
home  for  a  shorter  time  for  their  professional  training.  It  is  believed  that 
both  the  ability  and  character  of  the  student  body  has  been  improved  by 
the  change.  The  teachers  who  go  out  from  us  into  the  public  schools  of 
ibe  State  are  both  better  equipped  and  find  more  desirable  positions. 

Of  the  total  enrollment  (954)  for  1894-5.  123  were  classed  as  preparatory 
students.  Of  the  985  enrolled  in  1895-6, 116  belonged  to  this  class.  From 
which  it  will  appear  that  about  88  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  are  in 
the  regular  teachers'  classes,  to  which  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  pre- 
paratory students  also  are  subsequently  admitted. 

A  large  and  every  year  an  increasing  number  of  students  enter  the  Nor- 
mal  School  with  more  or  less  of  high  school  training.  The  number  of 
applicants  asking  for  preparatory  instruction  has  constantly  decreased. 
The  number  who  come  credited  with  a  full  secondary  course  and  well 
trained,  from  the  public  high  schools  is  large  and  encouraging. 

Of  the  452  graduates  completing  one  or  another  of  the  courses  since  the 
last  report,  2o2  entered  as  high  school  graduates.  This  was  58  per  cent. 
Of  the  remaining  190,  a  large  majority  entered  with  advanced  standing, 
having  had  more  or  less  secondary  work  before  coming  to  the  Normal 
School.  Of  the  total  enrollment  (954)  for  1894-5,  nearly  700  had,  before 
entering,  full  or  partial  high  school  training      For  the  last  year  the  pro- 

Eortion  was  a  little  larger.     The  high  schools  throughout  the  State  are  to 
e  greatly  commended  for  the  generally  efficient  instruction  they  provide. 
Occasional  bulletins  have  been  issued  from  the  Normal  School  and 
sent  to  the  high  schools  concerning  their  academic  work  and  its  relation 
to  our  school,  and  with  much  profit  to  us.     Their  attitude  has  uniformly 
been  interested  and  cooperative. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  biennial  period  there  were  upon  our  list  one 
hundred  twenty  (121)  accredited  schools.  This  included  thirty-three  (33) 
sohoola  approved  directly  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  besides 
eighty-eight  (88)  others  whose  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  University 
of  Michigan  also,  a  total  of  one  hundred  twenty-one  (121)  schools.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  school  year  this  list  was  carefully  revised,  some 
eohoolB  being  omitted  because  of  a  deterioration  of  their  work,  or  because 
of  the  higher  standards  at  the  Normal  School,  and  others  added ;  showing 
a  current  list  of  one  hundred  thirty  (130)  approved  schools,  as  follows: 
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UNIVERSITY   LIST. 


C  Aooepted  bj  tlw  Normal  Sohool.  ] 


Adrian. 

Albion. 

Allegan. 

Alpena. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Ann  Arbor  (St.  Thomas). 

Battle  Greek. 

Bav  City. 

Belding. 

Benton  Harbor. 

Benton  Harbor  College. 

Big  Bapids. 

Birmingham. 

Buchanan. 

Cadillac. 

Calumet. 

Cas8opoli& 

Champion. 

Charlotte. 

Ooldwater. 

Constantina 

Gomnna. 

Decatur. 

Detroit. 

Detroit  School  for  Boys. 

Dowagiac. 

Eaton  Rapids. 

Escanaba. 

Fenton. 

Flint, 

Grand  Haven. 

Grand  Bapids. 

Greenville. 

Hancock. 

Hastings. 

Hillsdale. ' 

Holly. 

Houghton. 

Howell. 

Hudson,  West  Side. 

Ionia. 

Iron  Mountain. 

Ironwood. 

Ishpeming. 

Ithaca. 

Jackson,  East  Side. 

Jackson,  West  Side. 


Jones  ville. 

Kalamazoo. 

Kalamazoo  Female  Seminary. 

Lake  Linden. 

Lansing. 

Lapeer. 

Ludington. 

Manistee. 

Marine  City. 

Marquette. 

Marshall. 

Mason. 

Menominee. 

Monroe. 

Mt.  Clemens. 

Muskegon. 

Negaunee, 

Niles. 

Norway. 

Orchard  Lake  Academy. 

OWOSBO. 

Paw  Paw. 

Petoekey. 

Plain  well. 

Pontiac. 

Port  Huron. 

Portland. 

Baisin  Valley  Seminary. 

Romeo.  F*?" 

Saginaw,  East  Side. 

Saginaw,  West  Side. 

St.  Clair. 

St.  Johns. 

St.  Joseph. 

St.  Louis. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Schoolcraft. 

Sturgis. 

Tecumseh. 

Three  Rivers. 

Traverse  City. 

Union  City. 

Vassar. 

Vicksburg. 

West  Bay  City. 

Wyandotte. 

Ypsilanti 
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SUPPLEMENTABT  (NORMAL  SCHOOL)  LIST. 


Almont.- - 1897 

Armada 1899 

Bronson _ 1899 

Chelsea _ 1897 

Carson  City 1899 

Dexter_ _ 1899 

Dundee 1897 

Dearborn-. _ — .  1899 

ElkEapids-- 1899 

Evart 1899 

Galesburg.. 1897 

Grass  Lake.-- 1899 

Hudson,  East 1898 

Lowell... _ 1897 

Manchester 1897 

Manistique 1897 

Marcellns- 1897 

Mt.  Pleasant 1897 


Midland 1898 

Milan 1899 

Morenci 1899 

Northville - 1897 

Nashville 1899 

Newaygo ..„  1899 

Ovid 1897 

Oscoda 1899 

Oxford 1899 

Quincy ._ 1897 

Republic. 1897 

Reed  City-. 1899 

South  Haven 1897 

Shelby 1899 

Utica 1899 

Williamston 1897 

Whitehall 1898 


Each  school  is  approved  regularly  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
dates  aooompanying  the  names  show  when  the  commissions  expire. 

These  130  schools  represent  fifty-six  (56)  counties  of  the  State  and  every 
section.  During  the  past  two  years  eighty-six  (86)  of  the  schools  have 
sent  graduates  to  the  Normal.  Twenty  (20)  of  them  have  in  this  period 
sent  ten  or  more  students  each.  In  addition  to  these  approved  high 
schools,  applicants  are  admitted  and  their  standings  accepted  from  the 
University  of  Michigan,  the  State  Agricultural  College,  the  Mining 
School,  and  the  followin^^  incorporated  institutions:  the  colleges  oi 
Adrian,  Albion,  Detroit,  Hillsdale,  Hope,  Kalamazoo,  Olivet  and  Alma. 

The  teachers'  course  for  college  graduates  has  by  your  official  action 
been  extended  from  one  semester  to  one  full  year.  The  change  will  go 
into  effect  September,  1897.     The  course  to  be  offered  is  as  follows:  J  ^J 


First  Semester*^ 

Weeks. 

The  History  and  Science  of  Education 20 

Advanced  Psychology . 10 

Professional  work  in  Science 10 

Teachers'  Course  in  History _ 10 

Elective  Method  Work 30 


Second  Semester. 

School  Systems  and  Theories 10 

Foreign  Language  Method,  or  English - .—  10 

Elective  Method  Work - 20 

Teaching ._ 40 
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Among  the  oollegea  named  whose  standings  are  accepted  by  the  Normal 
School  there  are,  of  course,  considerable  differences  in  thorongbness, 
•extent  of  conrse,  character  of  subjects,  efficiency  of  instruction,  etc.  It 
has  several  times  been  questioned  whether  the  Normal  School  should  not 
make  some  attempt  to  adjust  their  relations  to  our  work  on  the  basis  of 
individual  credits.  The  matter  is  left  for  your  consideration,  and  your 
cooperation  respectfully  solicited. 

Besides  the  cooperation  here  outlined  and  annually  published  in  the 
year  book  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  school  for  several  years  to  accept 
standings  more  or  less  freely,  but  with  careful  inspection,  from  other 
schools,  both  within  and  outside  our  State,  the  quality  of  whose  work  was 
known  to  be  satisfactory.  Occasional  schools  in  Michigan,  whose  course 
is  too  short  to  allow  of  their  full  approval,  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
having  their  instruction  in  certain  subjects  count  upon  our  courses.  This 
credit,  however,  is  optional  with  the  heads  of  departments  and  every  such 
applicant's  case  is  left  to  be  decided  upon  its  merits. 

During  the  biennial  period  just  closed,  the  school  has  had  upon  its  roll 
graduate  or  undergraduate  students  from  the  following  colleges  and  higher 
institutions:  the  University,  the  iijnicultural  College,  Albion,  Adrian, 
Olivet,  Hillsdale  and  Kalamazoo.  While  no  formal  effort  has  been  made 
to  attract  students  from  college  alumni  to  the  Normal  School,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Normal  School  for  thorough  instruction  and  high  grade 
study  have  been  recognized.  And  it  is  believed  to  be  a  wholesome  edu- 
cational condition  that  attracts  college  bred  people  to  professional  schools 
for  teachers  as  well  as  into  law  and  medical  schools  and  theological  semi- 
naries. Whatever  the  work  subsequently  of  these  college  students  among 
us,  their  larger  scholarship  and  longer  training  must  make  their  public 
service  safer. 

Under  the  provisions  here  considered,  all  of  the  higher  institutions  in 
the  State,  many  of  the  academies  and  private  schools  and  more  than  half 
of  the  public  high  schools  are  closely  affiliated  with  the  Normal  School 
and  their  graduates  admitted  diiectly  to  our  classes  without  examination 
jind  usually  to  advanced  standing. 

BECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  section  10,  act  194  of  the  laws  of  1889,  a  clause  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  principal  of  the  school  to  contribute  to  the  board's  biennial  report,  in 
addition  to  a  general  statement  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  immediate 
direction  and  control  of  the  school,  ''such  recommendations  as  he  may 
•deem  desirable  to  be  made  to  the  board." 

More  formally,  therefore,  and  in  addition  to  what  may  have  been  sug- 
gested incidentally  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  following  recommenda- 
tions are  respectfully  submitted  as  deserving  of  your  attention. 

I.    CcndUions  of  Entrance. 

'  Along  with  the  movement  to  raise  the  standard  of  entrance  it  has 
seemed  as  if  the  institution  owed  something  to  certain  agencies  through 
the  State  that  have  heretofore  had  little  formal  recognition. 

By  your  recent  action  admission  may  now  be  had  (1)  by  one  who  holds  a 
^rst  ffrade  teachers'  license,  provided  it  be  endorsed  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction ;  and  (2)  by  an  undergraduate  as  well  as  a 
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gradnate  of  an  approved  achool,  who  filea  with  the  clerk  a  certified  copy 
o(  bis  high  school  atandinga.  In  addition  to  theae  it  is  now  recommended 
that  some  proviaion  be  made  by  law  (if  need  be)  or' otherwise,  whereby 
ezaminationa  for  entrance  may  be  taken  in  the  aeveral  coontiea  of  the 
State,  or  at  certain  convenient  po in ta  agreed  upon;  the  qaeationa  being 
sent  to  examiners  in  sealed  packagea  in  August  or  earlier,  and  the  manu- 
scripts  forwarded  to  this  sohool  to  be  paaaed  upon.  Beturna  of  the 
results  could  be  made  to  applicants  before  the  sohool  opens  in  Septem- 
ber, and  the  work  of  the  year  be  practically  determined  in  advance  of 
coming  to  Ypailanti. 

2.    A  Summer  Seaaion. 

For  several  yeara  there  has  been  a  more  or  less  regular  demand  for  a 
summer  session  of  the  Normal  Sohool.  Oooasionally  short  terms  have 
been  held,  being  generally,  however,  in  charee  of  aome  one  not  connected 
in  an  oflScial  or  profesaional  way  with  the  school.  It  has  not  heretofore 
seemed  practicable  to  maintain  a  summer  session  that  should  be  an 
organic  part  of  the  achool,  and  continuing  the  regular  work.  Vacation 
schools  running  for  a  longer  or  ahorter  time  have  been  organized  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  State,  aome  of  which  are  doing  efiFeotive  work  for  their 
attendants.  But  these  in  no  way  meet  the  needs  of  many  or  the  demanda 
mentioned  above. 

Yuong  teachers  who  are  employed  for  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
year,  on  email  salariea.  can  ill  afford  to  surrender  their  places  to  spend 
one  or  two  years  in  study,  much  aa  they  need  it,  and  feel  the  nped. 

Teachers  of  experience  wish  the  opportunitv  to  review  certain  aecond- 
ary  or  other  subjects,  or  to  pursue  professional  courses,  and  have  not  at 
hand  either  libraries  or  other  equipments  to  do  effective  work  alone. 
Superintendents  and  principals  seek  to  better  prepare  themselves  for 
supervising  and  directing  their  work. 

For  obvious  reasons  this  preparation  for  elementary  and  secondary  pub- 
lic school  teaching  can  be  better  made  at  Ypailanti  than  elsewhere  in  the 
State.  This  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  sohool,  as  it  is  of  no  other 
institution  in  Michigan  except  the  Central  Michigan  Normal  School.  All 
the  equipments  of  laboratories  and  libraries  have  been  collected  for  pro- 
fessional purpoaes.  The  faoultv  have  been  selected  for  their  particular 
fitness  to  do  this  special  kind  of  work.  The  coursea  of  inatruction,  col- 
lectiona  of  illustrative  material,  method  classes,  supplementary  and  collat- 
eral studiea,  are  all  made  up  with  the  public  sohool  teacher  in  mind. 

Moreover,  the  requests  from  teachers  and  intending  teachers  are  for 
summer  instruction  in  these  lines  that  may  also  be  applied  on  a  regular 
normal  course.  This  again,  as  it  concerns  most  professional  and  some 
academic  and  aemi-academio  subjects,  and  all  of  the  so-called  teaohera' 
courses,  can  be  accomplished  only  through  credits  for  work  done  directly 
with  the  Normal  School.  Standings  taken  in  two  or  three  successive 
summer  terms  in  regular  normal  classes,  would  enable  most  of  these  stu- 
<lents  to  finish,  sooner  or  later,  a  course  of  some  kind  entitling  them  to  a 
State  license,  and  in  time  a  life  license,  as  a  recognition  of  their  studies. 

To  meet  this  want  it  is  respectfully  recommended: 
8 
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That  there  be  maintained  at  Ypsilanti,  in  oonneotion  with  the  State 
Normal  Sobool  daring  the  anmmei  of  1897,  a  session  of  not  less  than 
eight  weeks  offering  instraotion  npon  the  same  conditions  as  apply  to 
other  terms  of  the  year,  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  necessary  instructors  be  employed  from  the  present  faculty 
npon  the  nsnal  terms,  and  as  may  be  agreed  npon  between  them  and  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  principal  of  the  school. 

2.  That  no  fee  be  charged  except  a  registration  fee  of  $2.50. 

3.  That  all  standings  granted  be  such  as  may  be  counted  upon  either 
the  required  or  elective  work  of  the  regular  courses. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  for  the  present  such  courses  be  offered 
during  the  summer  session  as  shaK  seem  best  to  the  several  heads  of 
departments,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  principal  and  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

That  it  be  premised  that  the  ultimate  aim  is  the  making  of  the  session 
practically  continuous;  the  year  being  divided  into  quarters  or  other 
terms,  shorter  or  longer,  as  shall  seem,  after  due  trial  and  inquiry,  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  State  and  the  school. 

That  in  this  ultimate  plan  there  be  contemplated  the  present  academic 
year  as  the  unit  of  employment;  and  that  leaves  of  absence  among  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  be  arranged  with  the  principal  and  State  Board  of 
Education,  due  regard  being  had  for  the  preferences  and  convenience  of 
said  members,  and  the  needs  of  the  school. 

That,  for  the  present,  the  distribution  of  terms  and  vacations  remain 
unchanged,  unless  while  the  experiment  is  being  made,  it  is  found  desir- 
able to  open  the  fall  term  of  1897  one  week  later. 

That  further  details  of  the  proposed  summer  term  be  referred  to  snb- 
sequent  conference  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  this  council. 

The  above  recommendation  is  the  result  of  several  conferences  with  the 
heads  of  departments  and  other  members  of  the  faculty  interested,  and  in 
its  present  form  is  supported  unanimously  by  the  council,  the  following 
resolution  appearing  in  their  records: 

*' Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  council  that,  for  reasons  that  will 
appear,  steps  should  be  taken  to  extend  officially  the  privileges  and  infln- 
ence  of  the  State  Normal  School  to  persons  not  now  reached  by  it,  and 
that  this  minute  of  our  proceedings  be  communicated  to  the  Board  of 
Education  with  such  recommendation." 


3.    Buildings  and  Gfrounds, 

The  new  training  school  building,  begun  in  the  summer  of  1895,  and 
for  which  an  appropriatioo  of  125,000  was  made  by  the  last  legislature, 
toward  its  construction,  is  left  unfortunately  with  the  two  end  wings  hav- 
ing foundations  only. 

The  original  plan  contemplated  nine  school  rooms,  one  for  each  of  the 
eight  elementary  grades  and  the  kindergarten,  and  a  number  of  class 
rooms  in  which  student  teachers  might  have  opportunity  for  their  own 
teaching  and  practice  in  handling  classes.  You,  of  course,  gentlemen, 
familiar  with  the  Normal  School  administration,  understand  and  oan 
appreciate  the  need,  not  of  school  rooms  simply  as  such,  but  a  large  num- 
ber of  recitation  rooms  as  well  for  much  practice  in  teaching  and  in  man- 
agement of  children. 
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To  every  practioal  man  it  must  be  apparent  how  partial  and  inadequate 
is  the  preparation  that  includea  a  study  about  teaching  only,  as  compared 
with  the  experience  that  comes  throush  trying  to  teach,  snooeeding  and 
learning  why;  failing,  if  need  be,  and  learning  why,  and  how  another 
time  to  avoid  the  failure.  This  teaching  comes  in  the  senior  year.  With 
the  large  practice  classes,  the  demand  for  these  recitation  rooms  becomes 
more  urgent.  When  the  graduates  numbered  but  a  hundred  or  less  in 
any  one  year,  a  dozen  to  fifteen  rooms  for  the  training  school  and  for  prac- 
tice teaching  were  suflScient.  But  for  the  last  four  years  the  average 
membership  of  the  senior  class  has  been  more  than  200,  and  for  the  period 
being  treated  it  has  been  226.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  entire  build- 
ing may  be  speedily  completed  and  be  available  for  use. 

The  addition  of  this  building  to  the  structures  on  the  campus  makes  ' 
necessary  some  means  of  heating  it;  and  economy  would  suggest  that  it 
be  heated  from  the  central  plant.  The  present  plant  is  taxed  to  about 
its  full  capacity.  To  accommodate  the  new  building  additional  boilers 
will  be  needed.  The  present  boiler  house  has  neither  room  within  to  add 
to  the  equipment  nor  outside  to  extend  the  building. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  heating  plant  be  removed  to  the 
rear  of  the  main  building,  a  position  quite  as  convenient  to  the  present 
rooms  and  nearer  to  the  new  ones.  The  outside  conducting  pip^s  could 
then  be  enclosed  in  mason  cooduits  as  a  matter  of  both  economy  and 
safety.  It  is  believed  that  what  would  be  saved  through  heating  all  the 
buildings  from  this  central  plant  would  in  a  few  years  equal  the  expense 
of  moving  and  enlarging  th^  plant. 

The  present  system  of  pipes  for  carrying  heat  is  grf atly  in  need  of 
overhauling  and  repairs.  Much  of  it  has  been  in  place  for  twelve  to  fif- 
teen years,  some  of  it  longer.  With  the  shifting  of  the  heating  plant  an 
opportunity  would  be  offered  to  make  these  repairs  also.  The  present 
boilers  must  be  reset,  even  if  they  be  not  moved  The  piping  must  be 
renovated  if  it  continue  to  carry  the  heat  from  the  present  plant.  The 
new  buildings  can  be  more  economically  heated  from  a  central  house  and 
with  one  set  of  engineers  than  by  a  separate  equipment.  Indeed,  the 
change  would  seem  to  be  recommended  both  from  necessity  and  thrift. 
The  recommeodation  is  respectfully  submitted. 

In  making  the  appropriation  mentioned  above  it  was  understood  by  the 
legislature  that  the  site  should  be  otherwise  provided.  This  was  done. 
In  keeping  with  the  past  generous  attitude  of  the  city,  Tpsilanti  came 
forward  and  offered  a  beautiful  tract  adjoining  the  old  campus.  Its  accept- 
ance puts  the  school  in  possession  of  almost  double  the  amount  of  land 
reported  twi  years  ago.  The  training  school  building  being  located  on 
one  side  of  this  new  tract  facing  Gross  street,  and  the  new  S.  C.  A.  chapel 
on  the  other  facing  Forrest  avenue,  make  necessary  certain  drives  and 
walks  through  the  grounds  whose  construction  is  recommended. 

Further  reference  only  is  here  made  to  a  special  report  recently  made 
to  the  board  concerning  needed  appropriations.  The  two  reports  are 
mutually  explanatory  and  should  be  considered  together.  Especial  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  what  was  said  in  tbat  special  report  of  the  needs 
of  the  library.     They  are  vital  and  urgent. 

In  closing  this,  the  eighth  official  and  my  second  biennial  report  con- 
cerning the  Normal  School,  I  gladly  express  my  gratification  at  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  the  school  and  the  evidences  of  genuine  respect  in 
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which  its  work  is  held  both  in  the  State  and  elsewhere.  The  seryioe  to 
whioh  it  is  dedicated  is  a  sacred  one,  its  opportunities  are  many  and  prom- 
ising, its  diffionlties  great.  That  it  shall  accomplish  all  its  purpose  there 
is  needed  a  full  sha  e  of  your  personal  wisdom,  and  your  official  authority 
to  which  is  pledged  whatever  of  cooperation  of  the  faculty  or  the  princi- 
pal may  be  of  any  real  assistance. 

The  accompanying  tables  are  inserted  as  showing  in  a  comparative  way 
the  condition  and  growth  of  the  school  and  its  relations  to  the  high 
schools  of  the  State  in  a  more  specific  way. 

Table  I  gives  the  general  statifitios  of  attendance,  classes  and  honors  for 
the  biennial  period,  and  Table  II  the  presence  and  proportion  of  high 
school  students  and  graduates  as  a  factor  in  the  Normal  School. 


TABLB  L--8hawing  attendance  for  the  two  yean,  189i-6  and  1896-6, 

1.    RnrollinflQt.  1894-5 _.  9M 

1.    Baroilment,  18W-6 96B 

8.    tttin  in  enroUmsnt .  SI 

4.  Memben  in  tenior  claM.  lt94-6.. .... 

5.  M«inb«r«  in  aenior  elaat,  1885-6 ... 

6.  Hlsh  ■ohooi  gradoatM.  1891-5 

7.  ••         •'              '*          1895-6 _.  407 

8.  "        "             "          amoDC  Moion,  1884-5 _ _.  ISO 

9.  "         "              ••              "            '*         18B5-8 :_-. : ISB 

10.  Earollm«Dt  in  trminiaffMshool,  1891-5 SBl 

11.  BoroilmflDt  in  trainloB  Mhool,  1885-6 84S 

12.  Nomberof  post cradaatea,  1894-5 10 

18.    N amber  of  post  ffradoates,  1695-41 SO 

14.  Dc«rass  confored,  B.  Pd.,  1894-5 ♦. B 

15.  DesrsM  oonferrsd,  B.  Pd..  189&-6 b 

16.  Total  dsgrcM  B.  Pd..  to  date U 

17.  Decrsss  eonfsrred  M.  Pd.,  1^9l-5 0 

18.  D<«rses  conferred  M.  Pd.,  1895-8 _ 4 

19.  Total  devrses  M.  Pd.,  to  date 18 


TABLE  Ih— Showing  Growth  of  High  School  Patronage. 
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8 
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Perosnt. 
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7 

8 

9 

Tear. 

H.  8*s. 
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enroll- 
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From 
U.  8  s. 

Schools 

sendlDff 

graduates. 

Gradnates 
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Percent 
7  is  of  4. 

Peroent 
6ia<»f8. 

188'*-89 

148 
150 
210 
200 
I9i 
192 
183 
206 

809 
811 
90^ 
l.UisS 
987 
9i2 
9.^4 
9W 

281 
261 
437 
451 
4k2 
392 
657 
717 

817 

32.2 

48.1 

45. 

45. 

42.5 

618 

78. 

81 
86 
18) 
142 
150 
159 
129 
156 

185 
185 
223 
265 
808 
296 
865 
407 

48. 

51.7 

51. 

58.7 

78. 

76.8 

55.5 

56.7 

547 

1889-9  J 

1890-91 

B7.a 
04^ 

1891-92. 

189*2-98. 

7L 

78. 

1894-91 

1891-95 

1895-96 

88. 
76. 
75,7 

Most  respectfully  submitted, 


Ypsilanii,  January,  1897. 


RICHARD  G.  BOONE, 

Principal  of  Sohooh 


KEPORT    OF     THE    CENTRAL    MICHIGAN 

NORMAL    SCHOOL. 


To  the  Honorable^  the  State  Board  of  Education  : 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  I  herewith  submit  my 
report  of  the  Central  Michigan  Normal  School  for  the  two  years  ending 
Jane  30, 1896. 

The  Central  Normal  was  established  by  enterprising  citizens  of  Mt 
Pleasant  in  1891.  The  plant,  consisting  of  a  commodioos  building  and 
about  ten  acres  of  land,  was  offered  to  the  State  on  consideration  that  the 
State  should  use  it  for  normal  school  purposes,  and  was  accepted  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  approved  June  3,  1895.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  State  has  controlled  the  school  for  little  more  than  a  year. 

Prof.  C.  F.  B.  Bellows,  who  had  been  principal  of  the  school  since  its 
founding,  was  retained  for  the  ensuing  year  but  resigned  the  position  at 
the  end  of  the  ^ear.  I  was  elected  to  the  principalship  June  24,  1896.  It 
follows  that  this  report  covers  no  part  of  my  administration. 

Although  the  State  Board  of  Education  took  control  of  the  school  in 
June  of  1895,hiring  the  teachers  and  shaping  the  courses  of  study,  it  had  no 
funds  for  equipping  and  maintaining  the  school,a8  the  legislature  had  made 
no  appropriation  for  these  purposes.  However,  the  citizens  of  Mt.  Pleasant, 
with  characteristic  enterprise  and  devotion  to  the  institution,  promptly 
came  forward  with  the  necessary  means  for  meeting  all  running  expenses. 

The  existence  of  the  school  was  practically  unknown  outeide  of  its 
immediate  vicinity  and  there,  unfortunately,  its  lack  of  equipment  and  lack 
of  standing  were  too  well  known.  There  was  no  money  for  advertising. 
Taking  these  facts  into  consideration  it  is  surprising  that  the  enrollment 
for  last  year  reached  ninety.    The  graduating  class  numbered  five. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  SOHOOL. 

Having  had  no  part  in  making  the  brief  history  of  the  Central  Normal, 
naturally  my  thoughts  go  onwai^  into  its  future,  in  contemplation  of  its 
mission  and  the  means  necessary  to  fulfil  that  mission. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  purpose  of  the  school  is  clearly 
defined  by  the  legislative  act  which  made  it  a  State  institution.  The  act 
declares  that  the  purpose  of  the  school  shall  be  "  For  the  preparation  and 
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training  of  persons  for  teaching  in  the  roral  district  schools  and  the  pri- 
mary departments  of  the  grad^  schools  of  the  State." 

That  there  is  an  imperative  demand  for  a  normal  school  to  take  up  this 
line  of  work  is  made  evident  by  an  examination  of  the  school  statistics  of 
the  State.  The  reports  of  the  county  commissioners  of  schools  for  1896,  as 
given  in  the  last  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  show 
that  of  the  16,626  persons  who  applied  for  certificates  at  the  county  exam- 
inations, only  1,201,  or  about  one  in  fourteen,  had  received  any  State 
Normal  School  instruction  whatsoever.  Of  the  11,914  legally  qualified 
teachers  reported  by  the  commissioners,  only  448  were  graduates  from  the 
State  Normal.  The  logic  of  these  figures  is  that  the  teachers  in  our  rural 
schools  and  in  the  smaller  village  scnools  are  practically  without  profes- 
sional training. 

The  reasons  for  this  condition  of  aflPairs  are  not  far  to  seek.  (1)  We 
have  had  but  one  school  in  Michigan  whose  sole  business  has  been  to  pre- 
pare teachers,  and  the  demands  are  too  great  for  one  school,  no  matter 
how  well  equipped  or  how  largely  attended,  to  meet.  About  one-half  the 
graduates  from  the  State  Normal  find  positions  in  the  1 05  cities  and  towns 
having  a  population  of  over  1,200.  A  large  number  of  the  other  half  find 
employment  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  comparatively  few  go  into  the  rural 
schools.  These  facts  are  no  criticism  upon  the  management  of  the  State 
Normal,  but  incontrovertible  evidence  that  one  normal  school  is  inadequate 
to  the  educational  needs  of  our  great  and  growing  State;  (2)  the  time  and 
expense  necessary  to  secure  even  the  lower  grade  certificates  granted  by 
our  normals  are  too  great  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  our 
rural  schools.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  person  who  is  planning  to 
teach  for  $25  a  month  in  a  district  school  will  spend  three  years  and  from 
$500  to  $800  in  preparation,  even  if  she  is  able  to  do  so,  when  she  knows 
that  she  can  get  quite  as  high  wages  without  such  expenditure.  And  as 
soon  as  one  has  completed  a  normal  school  course,  better  positions  in  a 
city  or  village  tempt  her  away  from  the  rural  school. 

The  result  is  that  the  teachers  in  our  rural  schools  have  only  such 
preparation  bs  those  schools  can  give,  supplemented  frequently  by  some 
months^  attendance  at  a  high  school.  As  are  the  teachers  so  are  the  schoola 
Our  district  schools  are  far  below  our  city  schools  in  efficiency,  and  the 
great  educational  problem  in  Michigan  is  how  to  give  the  300,000  children 
in  the  country  homes  as  fair  a  chance  for  an  education  as  have  the  400,000 
children  in  our  cities. 

NEEDED    LEGISLATION. 

From  these  facts  it  is  clear  what  should  be  done  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  Central  Normal  to  accomplish  for  the  rural  schools  the  work  for  which 
it  was  established.  There  should  be  a  lessening  of  the  time  and  expense 
now  required  to  obtain  normal  school  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  rural 
schools.  The  power  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  relative  to  the  grant- 
ing of  certificates  should  be  enlarged.  The  board  should  be  empowered 
to  o£Fer  a  course  which,  with  reasonable  preparation  on  the  part  of  candi- 
dates entering,  could  be  finished  in  one  year.  Those  who  completed  the 
course  should  receive  certificates  good  anywhere  in  Michigan  for  the 
period  of  three  years  and  qualifying  the  holders  to  teach  in  district  schools 
only.    I  am  confident  such  a  course,  leading  to  such  a  certificate,  would 
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attract  many  young  people  who  are  now  teaching  or  who  expect  to  teach 
in  our  rural  schools,  and  wonld  be  one  step  toward  the  solution  of  the 
country  school  problem. 

NEEDED  EQUIPMENT. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  sore  need  of  better  equipment.  At  pres- 
ent about  half  the  rooms  in  the  building  are  unused  because  they  can  not 
be  heated.  The  building  was  planned  for  steam  heat,  but  as  yet  no  heat- 
ing plant  has  been  put  in  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  heat  some  of  the 
rooms  with  stoves.  The  school  has  a  library  room,  but  has  very  few  books 
and  no  periodicals.  The  students  see  not  even  the  leading  educational 
journals,  except  the  Michigan  School  Moderator.  We  have  a  physical  lab- 
oratory, but  no  apparatus  to  speak  of.  We  are  not  sufficiently  supplied 
with  furniture  for  the  room&  It  goes  without  saying  that  no  school  can 
do  justice  to  20th  century  demands  without  educational  appliances. 
Undoubtedly  the  legislature  soon  to  convene  will  hasten  to  provide  the 
modest  amount  needed  to  reasonably  equip  the  school. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred 
upon  me  by  the  board  in  my  election  to  the  principalship  of  Michigan's 
new  normal  school,  I  believe  in  its  mission.  I  believe  in  its  f  utura  My 
ambition  is  to  assist  in  building  up  an  institution  which  shall  render  the 
largest  possible  service  to  the  State.  In  such  an  undertaking  I  am  assured 
of  your  counsel  and  cooperation. 


ESTIMATED  NEEDS. 

Estimates  of  money  needed  for  the  Central  Michigan  Normal  School 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years,  1897-1898: 

Fuel 1500  00 

liibrary _.  750  00 

Apparatus 400  00 

FrintiDg 400  00 

Light 100  00 

Insuranoe 150  00 

Grounds 500  00 

Contiogent 1,000  00 

Salaries 10.000  00 

$13,800  00 

SPECIAL    APPROPRIATION. 

Heating $2.500  00 

Closets _ 2,500  00 

Total  special  appropriation $5,000  00 
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ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS. 

AdmisBion  fees $1,000  00 

Diplomas 100  00 

Interest  on  deposit 50  00 

Total  estimated  receipts -  $1,160  00 

Balance  to  be  appropriated  by  legislature  for  each  of  the  years  189T 
and  1898,  $21,850. 
Total  appropriations  asked  for,  for  two  years,  $43,700. 


INVENTORY. 

AMmet  of  inventorjf  of  property  belonging  to  Central  Michigan  Normal  Sehool^ 

June  30, 1896. 


About  10  sent  of  laod. 
MaliilraUdi]ic(briek). 

StOTW. 

Idbrary...!.. .. 

Appantm .... . . 

Fainitora 


Itenu. 


Amount. 


$1,800  00 

11,000  00 

60  00 

100  00 

125  00 

60  00 


TotiO. 


115,186  OD 


Beepectfnlly  submitted, 

CHARLES  MoKENNT, 

PrincipaL 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


State  Board  of  Education: 

Qentlbmbn — The  following  report  contains  an  accoant  of  all  the  moneys- 
that  came  into  my  possession  as  treasurer  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  18^6,  and  Jane  30, 1896. 

Exhibits  ^'A"  and  "B"  show  respectively  the  amounts  coming  into  the 
board's  possession,  during  each  of  these  years,  giving  dates  of  receipts  and 
the  sources  from  which  they  were  derived. 

Exhibits  "G"  and  ^'D''  are  detailed  statements  of  disbursements  made 
in  each  year,  vouchers  for  every  item  of  which  are  on  file  in  the  office  of 
the  Board  of  Education  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  and  also 
in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  Qeneral. 

Exhibits  '^E"  and  "F"  are  complete  statements  of  salaries  paid  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Normal  school  faculty  and  regular  employes,  during  each  of 
tbe  fiscal  years. 

Exhibits  *'G"  and  "H"  are  tabular  summaries  of  the  transactions  of  the 
treasurer  of  this  board  with  the  Auditor  General,  through  whom  all 
moneys  paid  by  the  State  into  the  hands  of  your  treasurer  are  received, 
and  to  whom  detailed  statements,  accompanied  by  vouchers  of  all  expen- 
ditures, are  made. 

The  report  shows  an  overdrawn  balance  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
June  30, 1896;  and  this  leads  me  to  say  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  treas- 
urer's report  could  begin  and  end  with  his  own  term  of  office,  January  1, 
1895,  and  January  1, 1897.  This  would  enable  the  legislature  to  have  a 
better  understandiug  of  the  expenditures  of  the  board  and  of  the  institu- 
tion. When  your  treasurer  took  the  office  January  1, 1895,  there  was  an 
indebtedness  of  four  thousand  one  hundred  thirty-three  and  fourteen  one- 
hundredths  dollars,  and  when  his  term  expired  all  indebtedness  bad  been 
paid.  There  have  been  increased  expenses  incidental  to  the  new  training 
school,  yet  the  finances  have  been  kept  wholly  within  the  legislative  appro- 
priations during  the  calendar  years  lb95  and  1896. 

I  desire  to  commend  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  in  the  act  of  1895  for 
current  expenses  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

Previous  legislatures  have  specified  where  certain  amounts  of  the  cur* 
rent  expense  fund  should  be  expended.  Under  the  law  of  1895,  the  treas- 
urer's reports  are  very  much  simplified  and  the  board  can  apply  the  cur- 
rent expense  fund  where  it  may  be  most  needed.  If  this  plan  is 
continued  by  future  legislatures,  the  board  will  be  enabled  to  adjust  the 
expenditures,  to  reduce  the  expenses  to  a  minimum,  to  wisely  and  eco- 
nomically administer  all  the  affairs  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

The  iMilances  reported  are  deposited  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Benton  Harbor.    Approved  by  the  board. 

Respectfully  yours, 

EUGENE  A.  WILSON, 

Treasurer, 
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EXHIBIT  A. 
Eugene  A,  Wilaon,  Treasurer,  Dr.,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896, 


Date. 


1891. 
July    1 


Not.  80 

1896 
Jan.  89 
Mar.  11 
Apr.  10 


1894 
Joly    1 
Oct.     1 
Not.   8 
Not.  80 

1896 
Feb.  88 
Apr.  27 
May  81 


1894 
Oct.    1 
Not.  80 

1896 
Feb.  28 
Apr.  27 


1804 

J11I7  1 
Not.  8 
Not.  80 
1896 
Feb.  28 
Apr.  27 
May  3L 
Jane  29 


1894 
July    1 

1895 
Apr.  27 
Jane  29 


1894 
Jaly    1 


Deo.  81 
1896 
Mar.  8 
Mar.  81 
May  1 
Jane   6 


1884 
Jaly    1 
Jaly    1 

1896 
Jane  29 


I.    On  Bocoant  of  oarient  expense. 


Balance  on  hand 

I.    LegialaUve  approprioHon* 
Part  of  State  Treaeorer's  oheok 


It 
II 


•I 
ii 
•I 


It 


»i 
»t 


No.  8068. 
"  16987. 
"     17721. 


IL    AdmiuUm  /eet . 


Frances  L.  Stewart,  clerk. 


*• 

»i 

<• 
•I 

M 


II 

II 

it 
•I 
II 


///.    TvUUm. 


Frances  L.  Stewart,  clerk. 

I»  K 


II 
II 


II 
II 


IV,    laboratory  fees. 


Frances  L.  Stewart,  clerk. 
II  II 


II 
II 

14 
II 
II 


II 

I. 
II 
II 
II 


F.    Diploma  fee». 


Frances  L  Stewart,  clerk. 


II 

II 


II 
II 


VI.    Oroan  feei, 

Frances  L.  Stewart,  clerk ^ 

VII.    IfUereti  on  depoHts, 
State  SaTlags  Bank,  Detroit :. 


Benton  Harbor  First  National  Bank. 
II  II  I*  II  I* 


II 
II 


II 
II 


I* 
II 


II 
II 


§1 
II 


VIII,    From  other  iouroes. 


Sale  of  text  books . 

Demarrace  refanded. 


Frances  L.  Stewart,  clerk,  snndries. 


Total  reeeiptB  indndlng  balance  on  hand. 


Amoonts. 


816,181  80 


18,C00  00 

lojauodo 

18.000  00 

828  60 

8.870  00 

106  00 

197  60 

2,996  00 
06  00 
86  00 

8460  00 
47  60 

282  80 
18  60 

872  60 
16  00 
8100 

168  60 

168  00 

42  00 

68  00 

1267  00 

16  00 
616  60 

810  80 

1127  07 

18  97 
16  17 
80  00 
28  77 

$2  06 
200 

19  46 

Totals. 


82,00188 


61,181  80 


6,690  00 


902  50 


00 


888  60 


10  80 


804  08 


88  60 


882,418  41 
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EXHIBIT  A.— CoKT        D. 


Date. 

II.   On  aoeoant  of  Imildinff  aad  other  epeoial  pnrpoeea. 

▲monnte. 

Totale. 

1804 
June  80 

I.    Building, 
Rfelanoeon  hand .  .     ..    , 

8800  17 

June  80 

//.    Library. 
RniAfiMinQ  hand , 

886  48 

400  00 
680  68 
140  00 

fiapt.  1 
1806 

TVanefar  from  ooirant  enMows 

llaj  SI 

t*                     H                     tt                       ~  It 

Jane  80 

tt                     tl                     tt                            II 

Totnl  for  bQ^idinc  an<^  ^b'v^ 

1,887  04 

tlMI  81 

Dednot  tranefeiri „..« 

1,180  68 

GnimtexMBuMs.... —.......... 

8886  50 
68,418  41 

Total  debits  for  Iboal  year 

868306  00 

EXHIBIT   B. 
Eugene  A,  TFittoon,  IVeoMtrer,  Dr,^  for  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1896. 


Jnlj    1 


Jnlj   8 
Oet.  12 
1806 
Jan.  11 
Apr.    6 


Jnly    8 
Dec.  14 


Jan.  11 


Oet.  8 
Oet.  81 
Not.  80 


Jan.  1 
1M>.  86 
Maj    4 

Jnne80 


Oet.  8 
Oet.  8t 
Not.  80 


Feb.  86 
Hay    4 


I.    On  aeeonnt  of  eorrent  ezpeoae. 


Balance  on  hand. 


I.    LeffUlative  Appropriations, 


Fftrt  of  State  Treaeorer's  check  No.  10746.. 
**      ••      •*  "  "       **    8100L. 


tl 
It 


•I 
It 


tt 
tt 


tt 

It 


It 
It 


It 
tt 


8880L. 


//.    Normal  School  Intereat  Fund, 


Part  of  State  Treaiarer*i  check  Na  10246. 
tl      tt      tt  tt  tt        tt    21707 


tt      tt      tt 


tt 


It 


88801 

///.    Admlttion  Feef. 


Fiancee  L.  Stewart,  clerk 
tt  tt 


It 

It 
tl 
It 
tt 


tt 

tt 
tt 
It 

It 


IV,    Tuition, 


Franoca  L.  Stewart,  clerk 
It  It 


It 


II 
It 


tl 


tl 
II 


▲moont  carried  forward. 


Amcants. 


87.887  60 
14,000  00 

14,600  00 
14,686  00 


88,687  76 
1,026  68 

1,016  18 


18,285  00 

182  50 

75  00 

17  60 

2,010  00 

880  00 

500 


8567  50 
46  00 
16  00 

86160 
28  60 


ToCala. 


62,878  85 


51,668  50 


4,780  48 


6.565  00 


1,018  50 


866,878  87 
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EXHIBIT  B.— OonoLUDBD. 


Bate. 


Oct.  tl 

Not.  80 
18Q6 
Jan.    1 
Feb.  26 
Apr.    8 

May    4 

June  80 


1896 
Not.  80 


May    4 

June  80 


Jan.    1 
Jane  80 


1896 
July  1 
Aoff.  8 
ADff.  81 
Sept.  80 
Not.  1 
Dee.    1 

1886 
Jan.  2 
Feb.  1 
Mar.  8 
Apr.  80 
Jone  1 


Jan.    1 
Apr.  18 
2 


Joly    1 


£06 


May  81 

June  80 


I.   On  aoooont  of  eamot 


Amount  broncht  fdrward.^......... ..... 

F.    Labaratcry  Feet. 
Ftanees  L.  Stewart,  clerk 


*t 
tl 
tl 
I* 
It 


II 
It 
II 
It 


VI,    Diploma  Feet, 


Franoee  L.  Stewart,  clerk 


•t 
II 


tl 
It 


vn,    Oroan  FVei . 


Fiancee  L.  Stewart,  clerk 
It  tl 


VIIL   Initrmt  tm  Dep<mU§. 


Benton 
tt 


tl 
•t 
It 
•t 

II 
tl 
It 
II 

14 


It 
«4 
t« 
M 
tl 

It 
II 
It 
II 
It 


Flret  National  Bank 

It    It    tl 


11 
It 
It 


II 
tl 
It 
tl 
It 


It 
tl 
It 
It 

II 
II 
II 
tl 


tl 
tl 
It 
II 

It 

II 
It 
It 
It 


iX.    From  other  mmrce$. 


Franoee  L.  Stewart,  clerk,  enndriee..... 

Inland  Pre^e  refunded 

American  Book  Company  ref  onded..^ . 


Total  reeeipte,  Inelodinc  balance  on  hand. 


n.     ON  AOOOUNT  or  BUILDIHO. 


Balance  on  hand. 


Fart  of  State  Treasarer'e  check  No.  8B933. 
.1     It     It  II  II       .1    20315^ 


Total  for  bnlldinv 

Total  fur  corrent  expenae.. 


Total  debit!  for  fiacal  year 


BSOAPITULATZON,  DB. 


Cnrrent  expenae,  18M-1806 

"  ••        UM-1806 

Baildlnff  and  other  epeelel  pnrpoeee,  1804-1885. 
Boildinff  pnrpoeee,  iS^lttO. 

Total  for  all  pnrpoeee  fbr  two  yeare..^ 


Amonnta. 


814  00 
88  00 

600 

18100 

06  00 

78  00 

U5fi0 


$18  80 


87  RO 
808  50 

815  00 
85  60 

$7  86 

16  75 
U50 
10  00 

85  00 

86  60 

18  00 

7  17 

10  64 

15  47 

0  75 


10  60 

480 

41  20 


$6,860  00 
6,250  00 


$62  4*8  l\ 

67.661  80 
886  69 

12.662  91 


Total*. 


$66,178  87 


497  60 


6O80 


80  60 


16108 


46  90 

$67,66180 


08  01 


12,600  00 

812,652  01 
67,66180 

»),2I4  71 


$148/09  71 
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ZNgene  A.  Wilton.  Trvaturer,  Or.,  for  fliotU  year  e»dtng  JuHe  30,  li 
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EXHIBIT  C— ConTiHUKD. 


Date. 

No.  of 

TODObW. 

P«M. 

Pot  what  oblwt. 

.^u. 

Total!. 

ur% 
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It 
n 

iS 
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SI 
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gs 
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a-  It 

ii 

in 

4UU 
1171 

mmM 

7,108  11 
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EXHIBIT  C— Continued. 

II.    On  Aooount  of  Buildihg  akd  othxb  8psgiai<  Pubposbs. 

I.    Ubrarv, 


Date. 


mm 

Sept.   1 


Sept.  28 


Not.  22 


Deo.  28 

1896 
Jan.  29 


Jan.  80 
Jan.  81 

Feb.  1 
Feb.  6 
Feb.  27 


Mar.    4 
Mar.  18 


Apr.    1 


Apr.  80 


May    2 


June  8 
Jane  10 


No.  of 

▼oncher. 

126  B 

127  B 

128  B 

129  B 

180B 

181  B 

182  B 

183  B 

184  B 

135B 

186  B 

187B 

188  B 

189  B 

140  B 

141  B 

148  B 

144  B 

IB 

2B 

8B 

4B 

6B 

6B 

7B 

8B 

OB 

10  B 

11  B 

12  B 

18  B 

14  B 

15  B 

16  B 

17  B 

18B 

10  B 

20B 

21  B 

82  B 

28  B 

24  B 

25B 

26B 

27B 

28B 

20B 

80B 

81  B 

8aB 

88B 

84B 

85B 

86B 

87B 

88B 

89B 

40B 

41  B 

42  B 

48  B 

44B 

45B 

Pajee. 


Baton,  Lyon  &  Co. .. 
Eaton,  Lyon  &  Go. .. 
Baton,  Lyon  &  Co. .. 
Baton,  Lyon  &  Go. .. 
Eaton.  Lron  &  Co. .. 

F.  J.  Sohleede 

P.  J.  Hchleede 

Baton,  Lyon  &  Go. .. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. ... 
B.  Weeierman  &  Co.. 

F.  A.  Brookhaae 

A.G.  McCinrff&Co.. 


John  MoFbrlane ... 
Eaton,  Lyon  &  Co. . 
\.  G.  MoClarff&Co. 
Eaton,  Lyon  &  Co. . 


A.C.  MeClnnr&Co 

Pnblio  School  Pabliahinff  Go. 


C.  W.  Bennett 

H.  Willlame 

Wm.  H.  Goild  &  Co. 

John  Wanamaker 

John  McFarlaoe ... 

A.  C.  Mc(Uarfi  A  Go 

Begister  Pnblishins  Co.. 
Beglster  Pobliehin«  Co.. 
F.  A.  Brookhaae 

D.  Applecon  &  Co. 


C.  W.  Bennett 

Baton,  Lyon  &  Go. .. 
A.G.  McClorff&Go.. 
A.C.  MoClarg&Co.. 
A.C.  MoCiarg&Co.. 
Library  Boreaa 
Wm.  H.  Qaild  &  Co. 


B.  WoBterroan  &  Go. 

Ueffiater  PabliehiDg  Co.... 
Regieter  Pabliehiog  Co.... 
BogiBter  Pabliehing  (}o.... 
HeutBtw  Pnbllshinff  Go. . . . 

A.  H.Weber.    

Eaton,  Lyon  &  Co, ..« 

A.  C.  MolUum  &  Co. 

A.  G.  MoCiorg&  Co 

A.  C.  McClnrvft  <3o 


Register  Pablishing  Co.. 
BegiBter  Pobliehing  Co.. 

A.  C.  MoClarg&  Co 

A.  n.  Mo(^larg  &  Co 

A.  C.  McCiarg&Co 

A.  C.  McClnrg&Co 

Frank  Smith 

FeJiz  Lamond 

A.  C.  McClorgft  Ca 

P.  A.  Brookhana 

H.  Williams 


John  MaoFarlane 

O.  Appleton  &  Co... 

D.  Apoleton  &  Co. .. 
A.  C.  MoClarg  A  Co. 
A.G.  McClarg&Co. 
A.C.  MoClarg  &  Co. 
F.  J.  Schleede 


Total  credits  for  library. 


Amonnta. 


$50  99 

12  66 

68 

10  08 

8  BO 

48  65 

89  65 

83  54 

600 

1  97 

119  87 

768 


$5  25 
1  51 
855 

825 

$12  88 
100 

$69  55 
2  28 
9  50 
5 
4 
27 


00 
73 
19 


14  25 
12  55 

20  20 
900 


17  40 
850 

42  16 
4  18 

2187 

29  40 
110  80 


$2  51 
840 

18  20 
7  50 
4  20 
100 
2  49 

87  32 

88  26 
2  62 


$6  85 
10  65 
28  73 
8  55 
24  86 


96 
75 


47  25 
20  46 


28  79 
1  lu 

$4  96 

700 

$6  00 
87  25 
60  87 
84  87 
800 


Totals. 


$889  07 

18  56 
18  88 


174  25 


112  60 


182  45 

1198 


140  99 


$1,267  04 


5 
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EXHIBIT  C— Concluded. 


n,    Byilding, 


Date. 


1804 
Deo.  28 


No.  of 
Tonoher. 


142  B 


Payee. 


A.  G.  Yaniej  &  Go. ... 

Total  oraditB  for  building 

Balance  on  tiand 

Total  for  boilding  and  apeoial  purposes 
Gorrant  expense 

Total  for  all  pnriMiees 


Amonnts. 


$247  26 


$247  26 
62  91 


Totals. 


$200  17 


$1«567  21 
61;»7  79 


$62,806  00 


EXHIBIT  D. 
Eugene  A,  WiUon^  Treasurer,  Cr,,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896* 

I.    CuBBENT  Expenses. 


Date. 


1896 
July  1 


Joly  6 


No.  of 
Tonoher. 


July  8 

Jnly  10 
July  20 


182 
124 
185 
126 
127 
138 
128 
140 
141 
142 
142 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
158 
164 
165 
166 
157 
158 
150 
160 
161 
162 
162 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 


Payee. 


Franoeeli.  Stewart. 

Franees  L.  Stewart 

Franees  L.  Stewart 

Francte  L.  Stewart 

Goe  &  Reed 

Goe  &  Reed - 

Reg.  Pnb.  Go 

Ypeilanti  Gas  Go 

Ypsilanti  Gas  Go 

Frank  Smith.. 

Frank  Smith 

Prang.  Bd.  Co 

White  laundry 

Wm.  M.  Osband 

Sarah  P.  Stewart 

Sanitary  &  Elec.  Go 

Stewart  &  Uoore... 

JohnB.  Gower 

Arthur  H.  Webber 

June  pay  roll.. 

E.A.  Strong 

W.  W.  Worden.. 

Hilda  Lodeman 

Gertrude  L.  Parsons 

A.  McPherson 

Library  bureau 

August  Moeiler 

Frank  Potter.- 

M.  F.  Woodruff 

P.  W.  Gan^enter 

Ii.G.  Mason 

Clayton,  Lmmbert  &  Co.. 

Ypsilanti  Eleo.  Go 

Bberbaoh  Drug  Go. 

Bberbaoh  Drug  Go. 

Band.  MoNally  &  Go 

E.  A.  Wilson , 


For  what  object. 


Extra  labor 

Express 

Supplies 

Repairs.. 

Printing. 

Printing 

Library 

Gas 

Gas. 

Supplies 

Tr.  Seh.  supplies. 

Supplies 

Gymnasinm 

PrintiDg 

Diplomas 

Gymnasium ...... 

Supplies 

AdTertising  .. 

Supplies 

Salariee 

Apparatus 

Repairs 

Diplomas 

Music 

Extra  labor 

Library . 

Organ 

Piano.. 

Printing 

Supplies.. 

Gymnasium 

Repairs 

Lights 

Bi.  laboratory 

Bi.  laboratory 

Apparatus... 

Contingent 


Amounts. 


Amount  carried  forward. 


$22  87 

400 

20  86 


70 
UO 


4 

4 

272  00 

88  90 

80  45 

82  25 

206 

18  81 
824 

20  67 

88  50 

225 

126  00 

19  02 
16  00 
22  78 

5,411  67 

150 

588 

62  00 

1^66 

158  76 

150 

26  00 

24  00 

860 

40  00 

18  00 

180  17 

20  56 
12  48 
11  26 

400 
200  00 


$7,028  10 


Totale. 
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EXHIBIT  D.— Concluded. 

II.  On  AOOOUHT  OF  BUILDINO. 


Date. 


1885. 
Oct.  12 

18M. 
Maj    1 
May    1 
Jane  80 


No.  of 
▼oaoher. 


MB 

47  B 

48  B 

49  B 


Payee. 


lialoomaon  &  Higginbotbam 


Maloomson  A  Higvinbotham 

Henry  Carew  &  Co 

Henry  Carew  A  Co. 


Total  eredito  for  boilding 
Balance  on  hand , 


Total 

Corrent  ezpenae 


Total  for  all  porpoeee. 


BBOAPITUIiATIOV,  OB. 


Current  expense,  1894-1885 

Current  expense,  1885-1&96 

Baildlng  and  special  pnrpoees,  1894-1895 
Boilding. 


Amonnts. 


1600  00 

49188 
8,000  00 
2,500  00 


6,491  88 
6,00108 


$61,287  79 

78,121  81 

1,567  21 

12,552  91 


Totals. 


$12,552  91 
78,121  21 

$85,674  28 


$148,479  22 


EXHIBIT.— B. 


Salary  account,  Dr,,forflBeal  year  ending  June  30, 1895, 


Date. 


1805 
JonelO 


Name. 


Biehard  O.  Boone 

Daniel  Putnam 

F.H.  Pease 

A.  Lodeman 

Austin  Gtoorge 

B.  A.  Strong 

F.  A.  Barbour 

B.  L.  D*Ooge 

Julia  Anne  King...... 

Darid  E.  Smith 

W.  H.  Sherser 

C.  T.  McFarlane 

W.  P.  Bowen 

Lucy  A.  Oeband 

Mary  B.  Putnam 

Lk  Li.  Jackson 

Ada  A.  Norton 

Annie  A.  Paton 

H.  W.  Miller 

Lois  A.  McMahon 

MandB.  Oanneli 

Abbie  Pierce 

Helen  B.  Muir 

Margaret  Wise 

Chloe  N.  JHmieJs 

Florence  Shultee 

Bmma  C.  Ackerman.. 

Maud  Ball 

Hattie  M.  Plunkett... 

Ida  Taylor 

Winnie  J.  Bobinson .. 


Time. 


Serrices  for  9  months. 
II  I*  II 


•I 
t» 
It 
i< 
II 
II 
II 
II 
«i 
•I 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
•I 
II 
II 
It 
II 
II 
II 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
It 
It 
II 
It 
It 
It 
It 
II 
II 
It 
II 
II 
It 
It 
11 
It 
It 
It 
It 
It 
II 
ti 


It 
It 
II 
It 
II 
It 
It 
11 
11 
It 
11 
II 
II 
II 
It 
II 
It 
II 
It 
It 
It 
li 
It 
It 
It 
It 
II 
It 
It 


Amounts. 


Amount  carried  forward 


$3,150  00 

2,250  00 

1,8C0  00 

1,800  00 

1,800  00 

1,800  00 

1,800  00 

1,800  00 

1,800  CO 

1,800  00 

1,620  00 

1,440  00 

1,850  00 

900  00 

720  00 

720  00 

720  00 

720  00 

W  00 

720  00 

720  00 

720  00 

720  00 

720  00 

720  00 

700  00 

680  00 

680  00 

680  00 

680  00 

680  00 


Totals. 


$86,880  00 
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EXHIBIT  E.— Continued. 


Date. 

Name. 

Time. 

Amoonts. 

Totals. 

Amount  brought  forward 

Flora  WUber 

Services  for  9  months 

44                         4i                        *. 

44                       44                       44                .— •— — 

44                       t4                      14 

44                       44                       .< 

44                     44  *                  44              .—  .— 

44                       44                       44 

44                     44                     14 

44                     44                     44 

•4                     44                     44 

Services  for  11  months'III  IIII 

tt          1*          «> 

44                     41                      41 
II                     14                     44 
44                      44                     41               .-.-..— 

4k                       44                       44 
44                       II                       tl 

Services  for  9  months 

44                       tl                       14 

Services  for  8  months.. 

Services  for  9  months 

Hervicee  for  8  months.. 

Servioee  for  4  months 

Si>rvlces  for  2Vi  months 

B«*rvloes  for  1  month 

Services  for  8  months 

$86,880  00 

680  00 
680  00 
680  00 
S40  00 
540  00 
450  00 
450  00 
460  00 
495  00 
460  00 
550  00 
783  81 
295  00 
660  00 
440  00 
440  00 
440  00 
410  00 

18  00 
200  00 
270  00 

40  00 
240  00 

45  00 
80  00 

46  CO 

1895 
June  80 

K  M^flf^Tjuly    „  ^ .   „    , 

rlara  L.  Clark 

Pred  B.  Gorton 

Milton  W.  Winner 

O^car  Garelssen ■ 

P.  B.  Gleary 

W.  D.Cramer 1.. . 

Panole  C.  Barton 

Hilda  Lodeman  

Genevieve  M   Walton 

Prances  L  Stewart 

GertrndeE.  Woodard 

C.  C.  Vroman.- . 

James  A.  Bailey 

James  B.  Anderson 

John  White 

Alpheas  MoPherson . ... 

Herbert  B^ione . 

D.  C.  VanBareo. 

Thomas  C.  Severance 

W.  L.  MoDiarmld 

Eloise  Whitney 

Atfoes  Morse 

J.  C.  Eagle 

Alice  Barnes 

$47,001  81 

EXHIBIT  E.— CoNci^uDED. 


Date. 


Sept.  1 
Oct.  26 

Dec.  28 

Jan.  81 
Feb.  27 
Mar.  9 
Mar.  80 
Apr.  29 
May  81 


No.  of 
voncher. 


Total. 


465 

495 

496 

556 

557 

31 

85 

56 

83 

89 

111 


Credit. 


Payroll  for  Jnly 

September 

Angnst 

October  ... 
November. 
January.  .. 
February.. 
December. 

March 

AprU 

May 


•I 

44 
II 
il 
44 
41 
<4 
14 
4t 
44 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
•  4 
44 
tt 


44 
44 
14 
44 
44 
14 
44 
41 
41 
14 


Amounts. 

$321  66 

5,088  66 

S2166 

5.088  66 

5.088  66 

5.123  66 

5,201  68 

5,083  66 

6,223  67 

5.286  17 

5,821  17 

Totals. 


$17,001  81 


*  Refunded  five  dollars  to  correot  error  of  former  treasurer  in  same  voncher  In  current  expense  account. 
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EXHIBIT  F. 
Saiary  Account,  Dr.,forfi$oal  yoor  endiTig  June  30, 1 


IMA. 
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Tl™* 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


EXHIBIT  P.— CoNoi.uDBa>. 


D«te. 


1886. 
July    6 

"  80 
Aug,  29 
Oet.     1 

'*  29 
Deo.    2 

1896. 
Jan.    1 

"  80 
Mar.  1 
Apr.    2 

'*  80 
Jane   1 

"     80 


No.  of 
▼ooohor. 


Total. 


152 
170 
191 
214 
224 
259 

268 
818 
849 
850 


416 

428 


Credit. 


Pay  roll  for  Jane 

»*     **  July 

"     "  Aoffost 

"     *'  September. 

"     "  October 

**     **  Norember. 


41 
t* 
14 
(1 
t* 
tt 


"  December. 

**  Janoary 

**  Febmary.. 

"  March. 

"  April 

"  Mm 

"  Jane 


Amoonta. 


86,411  67 

886  67 

88167 

5,288  66 

5,806  66 

5,808  66 

5,808  66 
5,808  66 
5,418  66 
5,818  66 
5,818  66 
5,408  66 
5,828  66 


Total. 


$69,496  61 


EXHIBIT  G. 


STATE  OF  MICHIGAN,  In  aeoount  toith  Eugene  A,   WiUon,  Treasurer  of  State 

Board  of  EduccUion,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1895. 


Credits. 

BaUding. 

Library. 

Total 

of 

bailding, 

special, 

etc. 

Corrent 
expenses. 

Aggregate. 

Aggremte, 
ezdasiTe 

of 
balances 

and 
transfers. 

/ 

Abstract 
Bb. 

Abstract 
Bb. 

Abstract 
Aa. 

By  balance  (on  hand) 

oaeh  from  State  treaeary 

$800  17 

186  42 

$886  59 

$2,00188 
51,181  80 

9.066  80 
228  48 

$2,888  42 

51,181  80 

9,066  80 

228  48 

1,180  62 

"si'.isilo 

cash  from  earnings  of  instlta- 
tion 

9,066  80 

cash  from  other  soarces  ....... 

228  48 

transfer  (between  fands)  to... 

1,180  62 

1,180  62 

Total  available  daring 

$800  17 

$1,267  04 

$1,567  21 

$62,418  41 

188,985  62 

$60,416  58 

Footings , 

$800  17 

$1,267  04 

$1,567  21 

$62,418  41 

$68.985  62 

160,416  58 

Debits. 

Abstract 
B. 

Abstract 
B. 

Abstract 
A. 

To  disborsements   (ezdasiTe  of 

loans  paid) 

transfers     between     fands 
from .—..... - 

$247  26 

$1,207  04 

$1,614  80 

$58368  94 
1.180  62 

$60,878  24 
1,180  62 

$60,978  24 

Total  debits  daring . 

$247  26 
52  91 

$1,267  04 

$1,514  80 
52  91 

$60,OU66 
2.878  85 

$61,558  86 
2,426  76 

$60,878  34 

To  balance  (on  hand)  to  new  acc*t 

Footings....... — .— .. 

$800  17 

$1,267  04 

$l,b67  21 

$62,418  41 

$68,885  62 

160,878  24 
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EXHIBIT  H. 

STATE  OF  MIOHIOAN,  in  aeeount  with  Eugene  A,  Wihan,  Treasurer  of  State 

Board  of  Edueation,  for  the  year  ending  June  30^  1896. 


Credits. 


By  balanoe  (on  haod) 

ouh  from  State  treasnrf 

eash  from  eamingB  of  ixwtitiitlon. 
oaah  from  other  aonroee 


Total  aTsilable  dnrinc 

By  tMQanoe  (oTerdrawn)  to  new  aeoonnt. 


Footings. 


BoUding. 


Abttraet 
Bb. 


168  91 
12,800  00 


$13,568  91 


112,662  91 


Total  of 

building, 

■peoial, 

etc. 


01 
12,500  00 


$12,668  01 


$12,662  91 


Carrent 


Abetiaot 
Aa. 


$8,872  86 

66,891  08 

8,799  10 

196  93 


187,66180 
6,460  61 


$78,121  81 


Aggregate. 


$8,426  76 

68,79198 

8,799  10 

190  93 


180,814  71 


180,814  71 


Aggregate, 
ezolaalTe 

of 
balances 

and 
transfers. 


$68,791  98 

8,799  10 

196  92 


$77,787  96 


$77,787  96 


Debits. 

Abatraot  B. 

Abstract  A. 

To  disbursements  (ezelnsiye  of  loans  paid) 

$6,491  88 

$6,49188 

$72,121  31 

$79,618  19 

$79,612  19 

Total  debits  dnring. 

To  balance  (on  hand)  to  new  account. .    . .... 

$6,49188 
6,06108 

$6,40188 
6,06108 

$72,181  21 

$79,618  19 
601  52 

$79,618  19 

$18,568  91 

$18,662  91 

$73,121  81 

$80,214  71 

$79,618  10 

ESTIMATED    NEEDS. 


EgHmatea  of  money  needed  by  Vte  State  Normal  School  for  each  of  the  fiieal  year* 


Dtploinu 

Bitra  IbImh'.  .. 
FnWituida: 


Total  lasliIatlTe  ■ppropTiatlod. .. 


HtMlua  plant 

Eleetric  llghtlns  Dlaot .. 
Addad  Ubnn  tSmOm.. 


Special  AppropHation. 


Total  apMlal  apptopriatlon... 


Intamt  fUid 

Dlplomaa 

iMxmMtrjbM 

InteTMt  oa  dapooit . . 


Total  eMImatcd  raoaipta 


Total  approprlat 


Srocrlatad  bi  Ucl'latDrt  toi  aaoh  of  tl 
sua  ukad  for,  lor  twojaan 


INVENTORY. 


Ahstraet  of  inventory  of  property  belonging  to  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  June 

80, 1696. 


Itomi. 


Six  and  nine  hundred  thirty-fiTe  thoaaandths  aeras  of  land. 

Main  baildin« 

1  brick  bnildlng*  oonearratory  of  miuio 

1     "  •*         symnaainm _ 

1  ■tone  bonding,  boiler  honse.. 


Heating  apparatna— 

Foel  oil  plant. 

8  boilers „ 

1  Bteam  pump 

1  boiler  cleaner 

Apparatus  in  gymnasinm. 
Tbols 


Liffhting  api>azatns— 

Gas      , 

Eleetrieity 


LibraTy— 
16000  yolnmee 

Naf-nral  science  department— 

Boteny  

Physiology 

Biology  and  geology 


Physical  science  department— 

iuBtronomy... . . 

Mechanics 

AconsUcs 

Heat 


Amount. 


$11,700  00 
158,000  00 

8.000  00 
20,000  00 

8,000  00 


$8,800  00 

6,000  00 

185  00 

185  00 

8,000  00 

89  00 


Optics .- 

Magnetism  and  electricity. 

Chemical  apparatus 

Chemicals 

Tools 

Sondriee 


14 


*• 


«t 


II 


I* 


l» 


»• 


Apparatus  in  department  of  mathematics 

*'         "           **          **  diawiog  and  geography. 
**         "  ••  "  ancient  Umguage 

modem  language 

history 

physical  culture 

Apparatus  in  training  school— 

Anatomical  apparatus 

Bwdiog. 

Elementary  science 

Drawing _ — ... . - — - 

Microecopee  and  glasses 

Ge  grai  hy 

Pamphlet  caeee 

8eal««  and  measures 

Pictures 

Kindergarten  supplies 

Twxt  buoks - 

Library,  38J  ▼olumes 

Library  ca*ee 

Musio  charts 


Musical  instruments 
Furniture 


Total. 


$1,000  00 
1,900  00 


$290  00 

000  00 

6,608  00 


8650  00 

640  50 

164  00 

87  60 

812  80 

468  50 

185  00 

68  89 

87  00 

78  40 


$36  00 

10  00 

600 

26  00 

75  00 

15  00 

2  00 

20  00 

25  00 

125  00 

200  00 

800  00 

50  00 

15  00 


Totals. 


1104,700  00 


10,880  00 

8,800  00 
27,000  00 

7,898  00 


2,626  69 

200  00 

860  00 

74  00 

60  00 

120  00 

2,191  71 


902  OO 
4,000  00 
6,584  00 


269,355  80 


: 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  Hon.  John  T.  Rich,  Governor  of  Michigan: 

As  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Indostrial  School  for  Boys  we  take 
pleasure  in  submitting  this  report  for  the  two  years  ending  June  80,  1896. 

It  seems  entirely  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  a  detailed  report  of 
the  work  done  in  this  institution  inasmuch  as  for  the  past  four  years  your 
reddence  has  been  in  this  city  where  you  could  at  all  times  be  cognizant 
of  what  was  being  done  by  the  management  in  regard  to  caring  for  the 
larae  family  of  boys  committed  to  our  care. 

We  are  pleased  to  say,  however,  that  to  us  the  work  of  the  past  two  years 
is  most  satisfactory,  and  our  old  time  faith  in  the  reformation  of  wayward 
boys  is  fully  sustained,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  no  institution  in  the 
United  States  stands  the  peer  of  the  one  with  which  we  have  the  honor 
to  be  connected.  Hundreds  of  these  boys  are  not  only  reclaimed  but  are 
taught  some  useful  trade  and  at  the  same  time  given  a  good  scholastic 
education. 

The  greenhouse,  for  which  we  received  an  appropriaiton  from  the  last 
I^islature,  is  proving  more  of  a  success  than  we  dared  to  hope  in  the  way 
of  fitting  a  class  of  boys  for  gaining  a  livelihood  after  leavins  aohool. 

The  silo  that  was  built  last  year  was  also  a  much  needed  aodition  to  our 
cattle  bam  and  has  already  demonstrated  the  wisdom  in  building  it. 

We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  bams 
which  have  been  newly  painted  and  otherwise  repaired. 

The  farm  fences  have  Deen  rebuilt  and  a  larae  amount  of  new  fence 
built,  also  a  fine  picket  fence  in  front  of  the  south  portion  of  the  grounds. 

The  small  appropriation  for  fences  and  sidewalks,  and  for  painting  was 
insufficient  to  put  things  in  proper  shape,  but  the  amount  was  expended 
in  a  judicious  manner  and  we  hope  for  a  more  liberal  sum  from  the  next 
legislature,  as  it  is  true  economy  to  keep  fences,  buildings,  sidewalks  and 
the  like  in  good  repair  all  the  time. 

The  money  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a  new  cottage  is  being  used 
for  that  purpose  accordins  to  our  best  judgment  and  we  hope  to  have  the 
building  ready  to  occupy  by  November  1. 

Our  numbers  are  increasing  steadily  and  in  order  to  continue  cur  work 
successfully  we  feel  the  sreat  necessity  of  askins  the  legislature  for  an 
increased  apjuropriation  for  mnning  expenses.  To  clothe,  feed,  educate, 
and  teach  trades  to  100  boys  extra  means  some  $10,000  a  year  and  we 
hardly  see  how  we  can  properly  care  for  all  these  lads  without  more 
means,  but  considering  the  fact  of  the  great  depression  which  exists  all 
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through  the  oountry  today  and  whioh  is  felt  quite  severely  by  the  farm- 
ers, making  their  taxes  seem  burdensome,  we  shall  only  ask  for  an  increase 
in  our  current  expense  appropriation  of  the  sm^ll  sum  of  $4,000  and  shall 
out  our  want8  olear  down  below  our  actual  needs.  We  heartily  commend 
the  management  of  our  Superintendent  in  so  carefully  conducting  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  school  as  to  get  through  the  past  year  with  no  deficit. 
We  shall  not  ask  the  leaislature  for  any  special  appropriation  for  new  build- 
ings, but  shall  only  ask  a  few  specials  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  buildings  and  preservation  of  the  property  in  our 
charge.  We  regret  the  necessity,  however,  of  postponing  some  needed 
repairs  that  should  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  had  there  been 
means  to  accomplish  them. 

We  beg  to  call  your  close  attention  of  the  present  need  of  means  by  which 
to  overhaul  our  immense  steam  and  water  plant  which  is  liable  to  fail 
before  we  can  get  through  another  winter.  Some  of  our  boilers  and 
engine  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  thirty  years  and  must  be 
replaced  with  new  ones.  A  part  of  our  heating  apparatus  is  worn  out  and 
the  repairs  which  we  are  obliged  to  make  every  summer  would  more  than 
pay  the  interest  on  a  much  larger  sum  of  money  than  it  would  cost  to  put 
in  a  new  plant.  We  therefore  ask  for  $6,000  for  that  purpose. 
Please  find  below  a  recapitulation  of  our  needs  as  to  current  expenses: 

For  general  salaries $13,466  00 

Teachers'  salaries 4,300  00 

Pood 15.000  00 

Clothing 5,340  00 

Laundry  expenses 600  00 

Heating 6,620  00 

Lights 1,600  00 

Medical  expenses 640  00 

Stationery  and  printing 844  00 

Amusement  and  instruction 600  00 

Household  Supplies 1,600  00 

Furniture  and  bedding 1,300  00 

Improvement  and  repairs 2,600  00 

Tools  and  machinery 400  00 

Farm  and  sarden 4,140  00 

Freight  and  transportation 1,400  00 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1,160  00 

Industrial  training  expenses 2,700  00 

Total $64, 000  00 

Less  estimated  farm  products 4,000  00 

$60,000  00 

SPECIAL  APPBOPBIATION. 

We  ask  the  following: 

For  Maintenance  Department  of  Teachers $2,000  00 

Sidewalks  and  fences 1,000  00 

Painting,  papering,  etc 1,000  00 

Overhauling  steam  and  water  system 6,000  00 

$9,000  00 


REPORT   OF   THE   SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  TriLateea  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys: 

Jnne  30,  18  6,  marks  the  date  upon  wbioh  we  must  give  an  aooount  of 
our  work  for  the  two  preceding  years. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  gentlemen,  that  I  submit  the  biennial  report  cover- 
ing that  period. 

The  reformation  of  wayward  boys  is  so  far  reaching  and  extensive  in 
its  scope  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  more  than  a  superficial 
report  of  work  done,  necessarily  leaving  results  to  be  determined  by 
a  long  period  of  time. 

Having  been  connected  with  this  institution  in  some  capacity  nearly 
all  the  time  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  gives  me  an  acquaintance  and 
correspondence  with  probably  a  larger  number  of  boys  who  have  passed 
through  this  school  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  Michigan,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  all  the  information  gained  from  those  sources  point  only 
to  the  success  of  the  school  in  nearly  every  case. 

I  am  receiving  letters  from  young  men  in  Mexico,  Montana,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory and  all  parts  of  the  west  who  are  prospering  in  every  wav  and  who 
unhesitatingly  credit  this  school  with  their  success  in  life,  and  boys  and 
young  men  call  at  my  office  almost  daily  who  are  anxious  to  look  through 
the  institution,  and  especially  the  particular  school  room  in  which  they 
received  about  all  the  education  they  possess.  While  I  do  not  give  any 
statistical  tables  showing  to  a  mathematical  certainty  just  what  per  cent- 
age  of  our  boys  are  reclaimed,  I  do  believe  that  this  school  is  doing  a 
ff^at  and  good  work  for  the  lads  committed  to  its  care  as  well  as  for  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

During  the  last  two  years  we  have  received  688  boys  and  have  released 
on  full  discharge  306,  on  leave  of  absence  807,  6  have  been  returned  as 
improper  subjects,  and  8  have  died.  In  1895  we  were  so  unfortunate  as 
to  lose  three  boys,  two  with  diphtheria  and  one  with  pneumonia.  No 
deaths  have  occurred  in  the  past  eighteen  months,  and  at  this  date  a 
most  excellent  state  of  health  prevails  throughout  the  institution.  We 
have  had  no  escapes  to  record  for  the  two  years. 

We  have  been  unable  to  procure  chair  caning  to  any  extent  for  a  long 
time.  I  sometimes  think  it  is  as  well  that  we  do  not,  for  it  amounts  to 
nothing  to  a  boy  as  a  trade.  We  have  during  the  last  year  kept  our  car- 
pentry department  running  with  a  large  force  of  boys  and  the  results  are 
most  gratifying,  as  very  many  of  them  who  have  gone  from  that  depart- 
ment are  now,  despite  the  hard  times  getting  good  wages  and  plenty  of 
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work.  In  many  inetanoes  they  are  boys  whom  owing  to  unfortunate  oir- 
oumstanoes  would  surely  have  drifted  again  into  bad  oompany  and 
vicious  habits  had  it  not  been  for  their  trade.  The  same  can  be  raid  of 
boys  from  the  tailor  shop,  printing  oflSoe  and  bake  shop.  I  only  wish 
the  legislature  would  give  us  ten  thousand  instead  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  department  of  technology,  for  I  believe  that  we  can  do  noth- 
ing better  for  these  boys  than  to  give  them  an  insight  into  and  a  taste /or 
some  trade  at  the  same  time  we  are  oorreoting  tendencies  to  wayward  and 
sinful  habits. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  growing  misconception  of  the  genius  of  this  insti- 
tution among  the  people  of  Michigan  which  I  wish  might  be  corrected. 
As  our  numbers  increase,  caused  by  hard  times  and  the  scarcity  of 
employment,  it  is  often  suggested  that  I  place  more  boys  out  in  homes, 
comparing  that  feature  of  our  work  with  that  done  by  the  State  Public 
School.  As  I  understand  it  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  two  institutions 
differ  so  widely  that  no  comparison  between  the  two  can  be  made  along 
that  line.  The  State  Public  School  is  expected  to  deal  entirely  with 
dependent  and  homeless  children  or  at  least  those  who  would  be  called 
homeless,  while  we  hav9  very  few  who  are  entirely  homeless.  Our  object 
is  the  reformation  of  those  committed  to  our  care  and  we  keep  them 
about  two  years  or  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  correct  as  far  as  possible 
wayward  habits,  that  if  continued  would  cause  their  complete  ruin,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  endeavor  to  fit  them  for  earning  a  livelihood  in  future 
years  by  the  trades  which  we  teach.  As  a  rule  our  boys  are  returned  to 
their  homes  upon  leave  of  absence  whenever  the  Board  of  Trustees  deem 
it  best  It  would  in  my  opinion  be  very  unwise  to  place  boys  out  in 
homes  through  the  country,  who  have  even  fair  homes  elsewhere.  They 
would  ve^  soon  become  homesick  and  discontented  and  take  some  means 
of  finding  their  own  homes,  or  their  parents  or  other  legal  guardians  would 
interfere,  which  in  either  case  would  result  in  the  boy  being  returned  to 
the  school. 

I  have  a  large  number  of  applications  that  I  am  unable  to  supply  but 
still  our  numbers  increase  steadily.  The  question  of  how  we  can  clothe, 
feed  and  care  for  them,  furnish  teachers  and  instructors  for  so  large  a 
number  within  our  present  appropriation  is  a  problem  which  confronts 
us  and  at  present  is  difficult  to  solve. 

We  have  not  been  entirely  unsuccessful  in  our  farm  work  althoush  last 
year  would  not  be  called  a  great  success  from  an  agricultural  standpoint. 

We  filled  our  new  silo  with  an  excellent  quality  of  ensilage  which  fed 
our  herd  of  cows  economially  through  the  winter  and  spring,  and  we  put 
into  the  cellar  2,600  bushels  of  potatoes  for  the  use  of  the  boys. 

I  found  it  necessary  to  purhase  a  farm  team  last  sprins  and  as  most  of 
our  horses  are  old  and  worn  out,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  replace  tbem 
with  at  least  two  new  teams  within  the  coming  year.  We  have  broken  up 
ten  acres  of  new  land  on  the  north  part  of  the  farm  and  expect  to  clear 
ten  ares  more  this  fall. 

A  large  amount  of  tile  has  been  laid  and  some  of  the  land  that  in  former 
years  was  entirely  unavailable  is  now  the  best  land  we  have  for  garden 
purposes. 

The  farm  still  needs  extensive  drainage  and  I  would  suggest  that  you 
ask  the  legislature  for  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

The  greenhouse  which  we  have  built  is  already  proving  a  great  success 
in  the  way  of  giving  boys  profitable  instructions  in  that  line,  and  I  have 
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been  able  to  plaoe  several  boys  in  good  homes  solely  on  aooonnt  of  their 
taste  and  knowledge  in  the  way  of  propagating  and  oaring  for  flowers.  I 
oonsider  it  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  institution. 

I  have  also  added  a  blaoksmith  shop  whioh  has  been  a  much  needed 
department  for  a  long  time.  In  that  shop  we  repair  all  wagons,  buggies, 
farm  implements,  engineer's  tools,  shoe  all  our  horses  and  do  all  sorts  of 
iron  work  that  is  necessary  throughout  the  whole  plant! 
H  As  the  money  appropriated  for  the  new  cottage  was  not  available  until 
1896  we  ooold  not  commence  building  until  last  April.  The  bailding  at 
this  date  is  proaressing  finely  and  I  am  sure  vou  made  no  mistake  in 
employing  Mr.  JSrundage  as  superintendent  of  construction  and  doing 
the  work  by  the  day  instead  of  by  contract  We  hope  to  have  it  com- 
pleted by  November  1.  It  was  my  intention  to  vacate  the  east  wing 
upon  the  completion  of  that  cottage,  but  judging  from  the  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  boys,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  so  as  we  shall 
have  600  boys  before  November,  making  our  condition  as  crowded  as  it 
was  two  years  ago,  without  the  added  capacity  of  the  new  cottage.  Allow 
me  to  suggest  in  this  connection  that  as  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  boys  that  may  be  committed  to  this  insitution,  and  as  there  is  every 
indication  that  our  number  will  exceed  600  this  fall,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  ask  the  legislature  for  an  increase  in  our  current  expense 
appropriation  commensurate  with  the  increased  number  of  boys  which 
must  be  clothed,  fed,  educated  and  cared  for. 

In  order  to  get  through  the  past  year  without  contracting  debts  I  have 
been  compelled  to  postpone  some  needed  repairs  and  alterations  and  find- 
ing it  necessary  to  supply  our  store  room  from  month  to  month  have  been 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  market  in  purchasing  each  supplies. 

The  new  cottage  also  makes  it  necessary  to  add  three  to  the  number  of 
employes. 

Nearlv  all  of  oar  wooden  buildings  have  been  repainted  on  the  outside 
but  as  the  appropriation  for  that  purpose  was  so  small  it  was  impossible 
to  do  the  necessary  inside  paintinff,  finishing,  etc. 

Also  in  regard  to  sidewalks  and  fences.  I  have  expended  the  amount  set 
aside  for  that  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  but  found  it  inadequate  to  our 
needs. 

I  hope  you  will  ask  for  an  increased  amount  for  these  two  funds. 

This  institution  has  been  paying  the  city  of  Lansing  $1,000  per  year 
for  its  water  supply  which  in  my  opinion  pays  for  more  water  than  we 
use.  However,  as  the  members  of  toe  water  board  are  not  satisfied  with 
that  amount,  I  would  suggest  that  you  provide  storage  either  in  the  way 
of  a  stand  pipe  or  large  tank  and  f urnisn  water  from  our  Artesian  well, 
which  is  600  feet  deep  and  produces  as  fine  water  as  can  be  found  in  the 
world.  After  the  first  outlay  the  institution  would  save  about  $700  a 
year  at  least. 

The  steam  plant,  a  part  of  which  has  been  in  active  operation  for  thirty 
years,  is  sadly  in  need  of  overhaaling.  We  need  at  least  two  new  boilers 
and  an  addition  to  our  lower  boiler  honse.  Our  encineer  will  spend  all 
this  summer  patching  and  repairing  and  then,  the  plant  will  scarcely  be 
safe  to  carry  us  through  another  winter.  I  would  recommend  that  you  ask  for 
an  appropriation  for  overhauling  and  remodeling  the  entire  steam  and 
water  plant. 

We  are  sadly  in  need  of  a  new  floor  in  the  large  bath  room,  which  is 
32x150,  and  it  has  been  simply  impossible  for  us  to  put  it  in  from  our 
current  expense. 
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Daring  the  past  two  years  our  boys  have  made  sood  progress  in  all 
•departments,  evincing  a  deeper  interest  in  their  studies  and  tneir  trades 
than  ever  before.  Onr  music  has  been  greatly  improved  and  at  present 
we  are  teaching  the  rudiments  of  music  in  each  of  our  school  rooms. 

Our  choir  of  thirty  boys  has  more  than  sustained  its  enviable  repata- 
tio,  and  while  I  have  been  glad  to  allow  the  people  of  several  towns  about 
the  country  to  enjoy  their  music,  I  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  very 
many  requests  for  their  services.  Some  of  our  boys  sing  for  entertain- 
ments given  by  the  different  churches  in  town  nearly  every  week  and 
frequently  are  invited  to  conduct  the  singing  during  the  church  service 
on  Sunday  morning. 

Several  of  the  pastors  have  invited  our  whole  family  of  nearly  600  boys 
to  attend  church  in  a  body,  and  the  boys  all  appreciate  the  kindness. 

Our  military  drill  has  been  made  a  more  prominent  feature  than  ever, 
giving  an  hour's  attention  to  it  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  morning. 

The  twenty-third  National  Conference  of  Oharities  and  Correction  was 
held  from  the  4th  to  the  10th  of  this  present  month  at  Qrand  Bapidi. 

Mrs.  St.  John  and  I  attended  and  on  Monday,  June  8,  I  arranged  for 
abont  fifty  superintendents  and  delegates  to  visit  our  school  in  a  body. 
It  was  a  company  of  very  refined,  intelligent,  and  wide  awake  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  their  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  industrial  school  work 
was  very  evident. 

In  the  capacity  of  State  agent  I  have  looked  after  a  large  number  of  the 
700  boys  whom  we  have  out  on  leave  of  absence  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  visitins  personally  more  than  400  of  them  and  in  many  cases 
adjusting  little  difficulties  that  if  not  looked  after  would  have  resulted 
in  the  boys  being  returned  to  the  school.  I  consider  that  branch  of  my 
work  very  important  to  the  welfare  of  our  boys.  My  correspondence 
with  boys  who  have  passed  through  the  school  is  very  large  and  is  helpful 
in  holding  them  in  line.  The  county  agents  throughout  the  State  have 
done  a  grand  work  for  us  in  the  way  of  securing  homes  and  placing  boys 
from  this  institution. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasare  to  make  the  following  aoknowldgments  in 
closing  this  report : 

To  ^he  Qovemor  of  the  State  who  has  ever  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  boys. 

To  all  the  newspaper  men  who  have  remembered  us  with  their  publica- 
tions. 

To  Gen.  B.  A.  Alger  who  is  ever  generous  to  the  boys  and  Mrs.  John 
J.  Bagley  who  never  forgets  them. 

To  Secretary  Storra  and  the  Board  of  Oorrections  and  Oharities  for 
their  interest  in  our  well  being. 

To  the  citizens  i)f  Lansing  who  know  us  well  and  who  are  always  think- 
ing of  some  nice  treat  for  the  boys. 

To  Manager  Baird  who  frequently  compliments  the  whole  600  to  some 
entertainmnt  in  his  opera  house. 

Two  the  several  ministers  of  the  city  who  are  always  glad  to  look  after 
our  spiritual  welfare. 

To  our  physician.  Dr.  Wellings,  who  is  very  zealoas  in  caring  for  the 
sick  among  our  numbers. 

And  especially  do  I  acknowledge  the  hearty  and  loyal  support  of  our 
whole  corps  of  employes  who  are  always  ready  to  carry  out  my  slightest 
^ish  in  regard  to  their  work,  and  I  feel  sure  that  no  institution  in  the 
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world  18  equipped  with  a  more  eflSoient  and  loyal  toroe  than  is  the  Indaa- 
trial  Sohool  for  Boys  in  Michigan. 

I  desire  to  say  also  that  without  the  hearty  oo-operation  of  the  boys  as 
well  as  employes,  onr  work  for  the  past  two  years  could  not  have  been  a 
sncoess. 

I  cannot  express  my  gratitude  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Tnis* 
tees,  for  your  steadfast  support  and  sympathy,  your  uniform  consideration 
and  confidence,  and  vour  determination  to  have  this  school  managed  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  lads  committed  to  its  care. 

To  the  good  Father  of  us  all  who  cares  for  every  boy,  I  commend  this 
lanje  family. 

with  well  grounded  hopes  for  still  greater  success  in  the  reformation 
of  the  wayward  youths  of  Michigan  durins  the  coming  years,  I  remain, 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  ST.  JOHN, 

Superintendent 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


TABLE  I. 


Number 
reoelTed 

since 
opening. 

Nnmber 

in  loliool 

JoneaO, 

1894. 

Year  ending  Jnne 
30,1»6. 

Tear  ending  Jane 
80,  ISM. 

Nnmber 

in  aohool 

June  80, 

18B6. 

Admitted. 

Beleeeed. 

Admitted. 

Baleased. 

White  boTB 

5,881 

372 

17 

8 

482 

80 

2 

838 

8 

298 

7 
1 

336 
5 
1 

317 

4 

466 

Colored  bbja 

41 

2 

CHH«. 

Totah 

6,278 

473 

346 

301 

342 

381 

586 

TABLE  II. 
CaunHeB  from  whieh  hoys  have  been  reeeived. 


1864-6. 

1806-6. 

PreTioas 
years. 

Gonntiea. 

New 
boys. 

Betnmed 
boys. 

New 
boys. 

Be  tamed 
boys. 

Total. 

Alcona      .  .... ....     . 

1 
2 
8 
2 
3 

7 

1 

51 

26 

9 

8 

Afmn* 

8 

AiT^^aii. 

1 

3 
1 

56 

A)pena •  ...        . . .. 

31 

Antrim 

19 

Arenac 

I^raffii 

Barry 

1 
11 

2 
9 
1 

13 

1 

85 

228 

9 

85 
101 
211 

58 
5 

5 

9 

7 

56 

6 

10 

8 

124 

89 

Bay 

1 

844 

l^pnaiif .. 

1 

11 

Berrien 

12 
1 
6 
6 
2 

110 

Branch .' 

1 

106 

Calhoun _ 

1 

7 
8 
2 

2 

4 

221 

Gaas 

1 

68 

Charlevoix 

9 

ChdhavMn . 

7 

Chippewa ._. 

4 

17 

dare 1.-1.11.. .II_.II.1IIIII"...I..IIII 

7 

Clinton 

S6 

Crawford  .......... «-----—.._-......_ _.. 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
5 

8 

Delta 

1 
1 

5 

14 

l>i«lriiHPon 

6 

Eaton :.:.:::::::::::::::::: 

1 

lai 

14 
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TABLB  II.— GONOLUDBD. 


1894^. 

1805-6. 

PrSTious 
years. 

Qoonties. 

New 
boys. 

Returned 
boys. 

New 

boys. 

Returned 
boys. 

TotaL 

Bmmet ... 

5 
8 
2 
2 
2 

4 
2 
2 
3 
5 

5 

25 
140 

4 
10 
11 

54 

79 

28 

4 

190 

80 
80 

30 

Geneseeu.......... ........ — 

1 

1 

145 

Gladwin 

6 

Qogebio .. 

1 
1 

1 
4 
2 
5 
14 

2 
2 

IS 

Grand  Traverae 

14 

Gratiot '. 

1 

60 

HiUadale 

85 

Houghton 

32 

Huron . 

12 

Ingham 

1 

1 

1 

210 

Ionia 

88 

Iosco , 

33 

Iron - 

Isabella ^ 

25 
206 

188 
6 

313 
2 
7 

78 

3 

184 

38 

4 

U 
58 

67 
55 
82 

58 

88 

21 

2 

50 

66 
8 

86 

25 

106 

11 

4 

25 

Jackson 

5 

8 

8 
8 

216 

Kalamaaoo _ _. 

201 

Ki^llr^W                     ...        . 

6 

Kent 

16 

8 

22 

3 

357 

Keweenaw _.. 

2 

Lake 

1 
2 

g 

Lapeer 

6 
2 

4 
8 

1 

1 
1 

^ 

Leelanau 

6 

Lenawee . — 

1 

5 
2 

194 

Livingston .  ^ . .  .  ..   ,  „ 

43 

liUoeT. .— .- 

4 

Maokinao .- 

1 
8 
7 
3 

4 

1 

12 

Maoomb 

4 

11 

1 
2 

5 

7 

66 

Manistee 

1 

86 

Marquette *. 

50 

Mason. _ _. 

1 

3 
1 

39 

Meoosta 

67 

Menominee , 

41 

lflH1^p«1 

8 
5 
3 

1 

24 

7 

Monroe 

2 
2 

1 

56 

Montoahn 

60 

Montmorency.—  .—— .. 

2 

Muskegon. 

5 

4 
4 

1 

2 

4 
2 
5 

3 

100 

Newaygo 

31 

Oakland 

2 

119 

Oceana..  . 

12 

Ogemaw.... 

2 

6 

Ontonagon...^  

1 
8 

1 

Osceola 

8 

18 

24 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

• 

2 

76 

2 

1 
246 

15 

2 

66 

146 

68 

87 

60 

186 

1,280 

30 

2 

Ottawa 

1 

1 
1 

3 

81 

Presque  Isle. 

3 

RnanomntCIl        ...... 

1 

Saginaw 

4 

8 
2 
8 
12 
2 

8 
10 

8 
78 

1 

2 

12 
4 

1 

264 

Sanilac 

22 

Schoolcraft 

4 

Shiawassee 

1 
1 

5 
5 
3 

1 

81 

St.  Clair 

164 

St.  Joseph 

68 

Tuscola - 

40 

Van  Buren 

1 
2 
5 

10 

4 
76 

1 

1 
2 
5 

82 

Washtenaw..        o^^...    .     ..  .x 

107 

Wayne 

1,880 

Wexford 

41 

ToUls 

814 

82 

810 

88 

5.500 

6,278 
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TABLE  III. 
NativUif  of  baifB. 


• 

United  SUtes. 

1884-5. 

1895~6. 

PrsTions 
years. 

Total. 

MicMs&n^                    ..   

225 
7 

IS 
9 

261 
4 

9 

4 
2 

8,270 

188 

200 

461 

58 

15 

3 

75 

51 

13 

10 

6 

8 

40 

19 

5 

13 

4 

4 

2 

14 

8 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

5 

2 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3,756 

149* 

Ohio 

222 

New  York 

474 

PennsylTaiiia 

60 

Virginia 

1 

16 

Tmneseeeu 

3^ 

TIHooif*              .                                      ...           ... 

4 

2 

1 

80 

Massaclinaetts 

58 

Miwonri^ _. 

13 

ronnecti^JPt                        ......  ^ 

1 

11 

MiiinA 

6 

New  Jersey 

8 

Wisconsin _..._..^,,. ___.._...._..__. .__._.. ..._._.._..^..^..._ 

8 

1 

2 

45 

Kentnoky.... . . 

20- 

Arkansas  ^ 

5 

Vermont... . 

1» 

r^x»liria»*ii., -.        

1 

5 

Rhode  Island. 

4 

T>i9trict.  nf  Oolntnhiji 

2 

Iowa - -. 

2 

1 

16 

Alabama ,.    ,  

4 

Califorp^A .. 

3 

North  Carolina 

1 

New  Hampsliire. 

2 

Texas       ..  ,                                   ., ^ 

1 

Ronth  Cemlif»*,              ...... 

, 

3 

M<l«7iand ,      ,  .,   ..            ..  . 

3 

miaware  .                                                        „..             . 

2 

1 

2 

8 

Floridar ._, 

2 

1 

2 

11 

Oeoi'tf la. J i ._ « . u ... .» .„  .... .^. ..-..._. ._  _. 

2 

Nebraska. 

1 

Mississippi _ _ __. 

1 

"  i" 

2 

Dakota 

1 

Weet  Virginia 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

Colorado.. _ _ 

.-...-.... 

1 

Nevada 

1 

Washington .            .   ..,,-.       

1 

Totols 

276 

288 

4,448 

5,012 

Canada ,  .   ,  .                    . .   ,  , 

25 
9 
5 

1 
5 

24 

7 

1 

eoi 

159 

65 

88 

32 

11 

4 

1 

6 

2 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

3 

29 

8 

1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

118 

650 

175 

Rnffianif 

71 

89 

Holland 

1 

88 

Scotland                        .     .   , 

11 

Pmssia 

4 

1 

Franoe _ 

1 

2 
1 

» 

3 

SoTitb  AwericA. .. , , .^ 

1 

1 

4 

West  Indies 

1 

Sweden 

4 

3 

1 

15 

2 

3 

Poland '. I..r.r.". -...I.I-.I.I-"',"!"""'-'."." 

6 
2 

4 

39 

Italy 

5 

Mexico 

1 

1 

Norway __._. -1„-...1_!.1-1.-.. 

2 

2 

8 

2 

Bnaaia 

8 

7 

6 

7 

127 

Totals 

70 

54 

1,142 

1,26ft 
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TABLE  IV. 
Nativity  of  boy%^  ftUKem. 


CoantriM. 

18M-5. 

lflBw**v« 

PreTions 
yean. 

Total. 

Americft . . . . , ,  ..                .  ,. 

88 
37 
84 
7 
11 

3 
8 
1 

75 

29 

28 

5 

7 

1 

7 
2 

1,902 
501 
478 
718 
218 

88 
58 

48 

8 
18 

4 
10 
8 
2 
3 

5 

3 

18 

4 
4 

5 

45 
2 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1,888 

2,1» 

CanftdA 

Jw 

Oeimiiny 

Inlands 

588 
7» 

Rndftod     -               ---  -.  - -.-.         -.. 

sn 

FnuMM    .    . ..........    . 

87 

HAlUnd.. ,-. 

71 

Bootland     ...     , 

49 

PnuilA 

6 

Africa   

18 

Rnmia  .                                      ..... 

3 
2 

7 

Norway _ ». 

1 

IS 

WalM 

8 

nhiH 

2 

Switaerland 

3 

Beldam _. 

5 

West  Indies 

3 

Sweden 

5 

3 
1 

24 

Hungry.,,  .     ,  . 

5 

Bohemia 

1 

1 
11 

5 

Denmark 

Poland.. 

1 
11 

7 
87 

Austria _ 

2 

1 

Italy 

2 

1 

4 

Finland             ....              

2 

1 

Hnkn^wn.                                .  

158 

178 

1,700 

346 

342 

5,590 

8,278 
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TABLE  V. 


Cause  of  eommitmenU. 


iAToeny 

Grand  laxoeajr 

BnrgUry 

Bui^ary  and  larceny. 
Assault  and  battery.. 


Assault - 

Attempt  to  murder 

Vasraney.. 

Malicious  trespass. 
Truancy ._ 


Arson 

Rape 

BoardinflT  railroad  trains 

Proetltution 

False  pretenses 


Careless  nee  of  firearms 

Compound  larceny 

Manslaughter 

Horse  stealingr 

Forgery  


Housebreaking 

Defacing  buildings 

Breaking  locks >.... 

Disorderly  personn 

Truancy  and  disorderly. 


Drunkenness 

Bobbing  U.S.  mail 

Violating  local  option  law 

Placing  obstructions  on  railroad. 
JuTmile  disorderly 


Embezzlement 

Carrying  concealed  weapons. 

Malicious  destruction  of  property. 
Attempt  to  commit  robbery 


Cruelty  to  horse  .^.-...r. 

Beceivmg  stolen  property 

Indecent  exposure  of  person. 
Betumed . - 


Totals 


18Mr6. 


149 
2 

7 


6 

1 

23 


2 
1 


32 
52 


1 

18 


1 

1 

32 


348 


18W-6. 


148 
..... 


8 


6 

2 

30 


2 
1 


28 
43 


1 
1 

27 


32 


342 


Prerious 
years. 


3,210 
73 

117 
64 

271 

11 

3 

378 

91 

17 


6 

6 

7 

18 

4 

2 

5 

14 

8 

3 

4 

1 

38 

661 

11 
4 


6 
151 

2 

8 

10 

1 


368 


5,600 


Total. 


8,507 

7S 


64 


12 

3 

890 

94 

70 

28 
6 
6 
7 

18 

5 

2 

5 

18 

10 

8 
6 
1 

98 
756 

IS 

4 

1 

8 

196 

2 

4 

14 

1 

1 
1 
1 


6,278 


3 
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TABLB  VI. 


OourU  by  vohidh  eommitmienU  toera  made. 


18M-6. 

1885-6. 

PzeTions 

TotaL 

Jostioesof  the  peaoe 

200 
W 

17 
14 
22 

2 

188 
58 
26 
17 
20 

1 

8,505 
727 
116 
479 
888 

17 
8 

1 

1 

878 

3,888 

Police  JuBtioeB 

844 

Police  JTldgOt 

158 

Ciroaii  conrts. __ 

510 

Beoorden*  courts 

410 

8 vperior  courts _ 

80 

X7.B.  district  oonrts 

3 

Commiited  byGtoyemor _ 

1 

Probate  courts 

1 

Returned 

82 

82 

437 

Totals 

846 

842 

5,590 

6,878 

TABLB  VII. 


Average  nufnber  of  monthB  hoys  have  remained  in  the  inetUution. 


Years. 

Months. 

Years. 

Months. 

1860-1. 

2&H 

82M 

81 

28M 

22 

27 
20 

80H 
82H 
80H 

22% 
22% 
80 

27)i 

80 
81H 

28 

1878-9 

21M 

1861-2. 

1879-80 

28^4 

1862-8 

1880-1 

24 

1868-4. 

1881-2 

19H 

1864-{& 

1882-8 

21 

1866-6. 

1888-4 

28 

1866-7 

1884-6 

22 

1867-8 

1885-6 

2» 

1888-9 

1886-7 

26 

1889-70 

1887-8 

26 

1870-1 

1888-9 

22H 

1871-2          

1889-90 

wX 

1872-8. 

1890-1 

28H 

1878-4. 

1881-2 

22H 

1874-5. 

1892-3 

28 

1875-6. 

1898-4 

19 

1876-7 

1894^ 

1885-6 

18 

1877-8 

Wi 
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TABLE  VIII. 


DitpoBiHon  of  boy$  released. 


18M-5. 

1896-«. 

Diaohanred 

151 
145 

155 

GraTitedieiiTft  of  abmnof» 

102 

Escaped 

Died ^ 

8 

2 

Betamed  to  oonntgr  as  improper  snbjeot 

4 

Totals 1 

801 

821 

TABLE  IX. 


Number  employed  in  different  departments  at  eloae  of  fieoal  year. 


Cane  shop 

Printinff  office , 

Tailor  shop 

Car^nter  shop 

Engine  room 

Paintinflr 

Bake  shop 

Ltaondry 

Boys'  kitchra 

Boys*  dining  room 

Mending  room^ 

Dormitory  and  cleaning ... 

Officers*  kitchen 

Office  boys 

Hospital  boys 

Dairy 

Farm,  garden  and  grounds 

Totals. 


1894-5. 


1885-6. 


106 

115 

50 

60 

50 

50 

50 

50 

7 

7 

6 

7 

10 

10 

10 

10 

21 

21 

14 

14 

85 

85 

40 

40 

5 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

12 

99 

109 

518 

589 

ao 
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TABLB  X. 
Age  of  boy%  rteeivtd. 


SeTen  ye*r8  old. 

J^ht  years  old. 

Nine  yean  old , 

Tan  years  old 

ElsTen  years  old 

Twelre  years  old 

Thirteen  years  old.. 
Fourteen  years  old.. 

Fifteen  years  old 

Sixteen  years  old ... 
Seventeen  years  old. 
Eighteen  years  old. . 
Nineteen  years  old.. 
Twenty  years  old 


Totals. 


1894-6. 


20 
31 

48 
78 
83 
80 
5 


346 


1886-4). 


2 
3 
31 
33 
58 
60 
68 
79 
7 


342 


5,580 


Prerioiis 
years. 

Total. 

7 

7 

7 

9 

26 

28 

386 

448 

585 

660 

886 

988 

882 

1,120 

I'JSS 

1,259 

1,288 

1,448 

271 

283 

16 

16 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6,278 


TABLE  XI. 
Number  received  by  months. 


July 

Augaet 

September 
October... 
NoTember. 
December . 
January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

ToUls 


1886-6. 

PreTious 

years. 

24 

506 

31 

475 

22 

459 

27 

484 

38 

431 

31 

504 

18 

392 

29 

388 

32 

486 

31 

445 

32 

506 

27 

515 

342 

5.590 

Total. 


646 


610 
560 
60T 


448 

440 


577 


6,2TO 
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TABLE  XII. 
Number  releaaed  by  months. 


July 

Boptember, 

October... 

NoTomber 

December 

January.. 

Febraary. 

March.... 

ADril 

Mky. 

June 

Totals 


1894-6. 

1896-«. 

Previous 
yean. 

86 

88 

470 

29 

20 

429 

29 

88 

886 

18 

82 

885 

6 

18 

828 

15 

6 

299 

12 

11 

800 

17 

18 

889 

86 

56 

540 

58 

58 

626 

18 

87 

549 

37 

14 

466 

801 

821 

5,117 

Total. 


589 
i78 
448 

480 
347 
820 


682 
782 
604 
517 


5,789 


TABLE  XIIL 
Number  of  boys  in  the  in^Uutian  the  first  day  of  each  month. 


July [ 

MittgQMt 

September 
Oetober... 
NoTember. 
Deeember. 

January 

Febraary. 

Maieh 

ApriL 

May 

June 


189^. 


1886-6. 


478 

518 

455 

608 

459 

119 

459 

907 

488 

502 

515 

527 

521 

554 

542 

561 

548 

577 

686 

558 

518 

581 

520 

626 

22 
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Social  eondition  of  boif$  received. 


ISM-S. 

1896-6. 

Parents  both  liTinff 

M 
79 
75 
28 

188 

Father  liTing,  mother  deftd 

69 

Mother  liTing,  father  dead... 

59 

Parents  both  dead 

26 

Totals 

846 

842 

Intemperate  homes 

79 
287 

84 

Temperate  homes  reimrted .« 

258 

Totals 

846 

348 

PreTioos  companionship : 
Good - 

27 

88 

231 

20 

Pair 

118 

Bad - 

204 

TotflK 

846 

342 

PreTions  arrests : 
One 

76 
55 

22 

11 

5 

2 

6 

160 

100 

52 

Three 

25 

It 

Pi?e /.....i: I.I 

7 

8U 

2 

More  than  six  times — — ._.. 

5 

140 

Totals 

846 

342 

Scholarship  when  receiTed: 
1st  Reader .* 

88 
68 

100 

96 

87 

17 

8 

28 

2d        "       

77 

8d        "       

98 

4th       " 

82 

5th       »•       

86 

«th       "       

18 

8 

Totals 

846 

842 

'Church  prcTionsly  attended : 
CathoUc 

96 

67 

26 

14 

11 

10 

10 

6 

8 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

90 

84 

Methodist 

61 

Baptist 

29 

Presbyterian — 

Episcopal .- 

14 

8 

Lutheran . . ... 

8 

Jewish 

2 

Conneffational . .,          .   ..     ... 

13 

6 

Norwegian 

Free  Methodist 

4 

AdTent _._ _ 

2 

Christian 

2 

United  Brethren 

100 

Totals 

346 

342 
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TABLE  I. 


IndiuMal  Shhoolfar  Boy$  in  aeiiount  vHth  W,  Danavanj  Treasurer,  far  year  ending 

June  SO,  1895. 


Debits. 

Giedits. 

Aooonnt  of  fpeotal  approprUtioiia. 

Disbnrae- 
ments. 

June  80, 
18B6. 

Totals. 

Balance 

Jnne80, 

1804. 

From 

State 

Treasorer. 

Df^partmenfe  technology. ,. 

$272  78 

67  10 

625 

$250  60 
807  90 
868  75 
500  00 

$628  88 
875  00 
875  00 
500  00 

$88  88 

$500  00 

Pwntiivf 

875  00 

flMwalklf  fff^*^  ^MMMNL 

875  00 

Silo 

500  00 

Totals                    .... 

$846  18 

$1,427  25 

$1,778  88 

$28  88 

$1,750  00 

TABLE  II. 


IndueMal  School  far  Boye  in  aoeount  with  W.  Donovan,  Treaeurer,  far  year  ending 

June  SO,  1896. 


Debits. 

Gredltfl 

. 

Aooonnt  of  special  appropriations. 

Disburse- 
ments. 

Balance 

Jnneao, 

1896. 

Totals. 

Balance 

June  80, 

1806. 

From 

State 

Treasurer. 

Department  teobnolooy - — 

$1,221  16 
619  87 
554  04 
500  00 
806  54 

8,922  75 

$29  44 

68  08 

189  71 

$1,250  60 

682  90 

748  75 

500  00 

1,000  00 

8,000  00 

$250  60 
807  90 
868  75 
500  00 

$1,000  00 

vJSdng r!:...-^::::::.:::::::::: 

875  00 

Sidewalks  and  fences 

875  00 

Silo :.. 

Greenhouse J, 

194  46 
4,077  25 

1,000  00 

New  cottage 

8,000  00 

Totals 

$7,623  86 

$4,558  89 

$12,177  25 

$1,427  26 

$10,750  00 

84 
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AncUyns  of  etuh  reeeipU  and  dUburdements  thratigh  eurrent  eofpense  ctecaunt 


GlassifleatioD. 


Salaries  and  wages. 

Food 

Clothing 

lianndry  expenses . 
Heating 


Ligbt 

Medical  supplies 

Stationery,  printing,  etc 

Amusement  and  instruction 
Household  supplies 


Furniture  and  bedding 

ImproTsments  and  repaid 

Tools  and  machinery 

Farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds 


Freight  and  transportation 

Miscellaneous  expenses. 

Industrial  training 

Balance  1803,  returned  to  State  Treasurer 


Totals 


Beoeipts  from  State  Treasurer ._ 
Balance  commencing  fiscal  jemr. 
Balance  close  fiscal  year 


Totals 


Fifeoal  year,  18M-6. 


Disburse- 
ments. 


(14,23137 

15,6B4  78 

5,868  92 

260  20 

6,288  79 

1,806  22 
657  30 
886  44 
768  50 

1,914  84 

1,157  16 

8,006  25 

303  99 

6,688  57 

1,011  38 

1,810  80 

4,364  60 

478  00 


WRMLSA 


4,728  88 


Receipts. 


$0  42 
70  66 


37  95 


5 
7 
5 


00 
76 
00 


650 
3  41 


6,540  61 

954 
923  04 
941  70 


9&JSX  58 

56,000  00 
6,824  86 


$71,375  94  I  $71,875  94 


Fiscal  year,  ISOtML 


Disburse- 
ments. 


$14,963  06 

14,667  47 

7,862  72 

240  00 

6,968  18 

1,60154 
824  84 
796  28 
6n08 

1,487  74 

808  61 

2,200  74 

58100 

5,286  77 

1,894  70 
1,060  60 
2,802  86 


$62,530  49 


5,188  80 


Reeeipte. 


$43  78 
956 


28  64 


IS  25 

42  45 

5  44 


789  64 

'4;968'i4 

18  61 
646  88 
478  62 


$6,999  91 

56,000  00 
4,728  88 


$67,668  29      $67,668  29 
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Btatb  or  Highioah  in  aeeount  with  W.  Donovan,  Troaaurer  Induttrial  School  for 


UOi. 
June  80. 


1894. 
July  — 

Ang, 

Sept... 
Oei.... 

Not. 

Deo. 

Dso.... 

18B6. 
Jan.^. 

lUreh. 
April.. 

May 

May— 

Juno 

June... 


TEBABTJRBBt  DSBTT. 


To  eaah  balance  on  hand. 


To  cash  reoeiTed  from  State  treasurer,  current  expense.. 
To  cash  reoeiyed  from  Siato  treasurer,  special  expensea. 


To  cash 
To  cash 
To  cash 
To  cash 
To  cash 
To  cash 
To  cash 
To  cash 
To  cash 
To  cash 
To  cash 
To  cash 


leceWed 
receWed 
recelTcd 
reoeiTed 
receiTed 
receWed 
receiTed 
reoeiTed 
rec<>iTed 
receiTed 
receiTed 
receiTed 


from  food 

from  clothing. 

from  heathig 

from  stationey,  printing,  etc 

from  amusement  and  instruction 

from  hou^'Chold  supplies 

from  furniture  and  bedding 

from  imk>roTements  and  repairs 

from  farm,  garden,  itoclc  and  grounds. 

from  freight  and  transportation. 

from  miscellaneous  expensea 

from  industrial  training.. 


TBBA8XJBBB,  OBBDIT. 


By  abstnct  No. 
By  abstract  No. 
By  abstract  No. 
By  abstract  No. 
Bjr  abstract  No. 
By  abstract  No. 
By  abstract  No. 


1,  current 

2,  current 

3,  current 

4,  current 

5,  current 

6,  current 

7,  special 


expense., 
expense., 
expense., 
exbens^.. 
expense., 
expense., 
expense.. 


By  abstract  No.  8,  current 
Bjr  abstract  No.  9,  current 
By  abstract  No.  10,  current 
By  abstract  No.  11,  current 
By  abstract  No.  12,  current 
By  abstract  No.  18,  special 
By  abstract  No.  U,  current 
By  abstract  No.  15,  special 
By  cash  on  hand 


expense., 
expense., 
expense., 
exp-nse.. 
expense., 
expense., 
expense. . 
expense.. 


16,847  74 

56,000  00 
1,750  00 


8,651  58 


5,960  06 
4,080  56 
4,896  64 
4,595  76 
8,8W85 
6,470  96 
28  88 

6,106  57 
5,491  15 
5,295  94 
4,960  91 
5,809  46 

222  75 
4,580  22 

100  00 
6,155  68 


978,148  82 


78,148  32 
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.SiATK  OF  MioHiOAM  <n  account  with  W.  Dotutvan,  Trtcuunr  IndtutrkU  School  for 
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Ledger  halaneee  July  1,  1896. 


Aooonnt. 


Inwntorjr 

Gaah  aooooat 

Gbftir  work  aooonnte. 
Land  and  boildingt.. 
Pood 


Glothin« 

Lanndrj ^ 

Heating 

Light 

Medical  eappUes 


Stationery,  printing,  etc 

Amneement  and  inetmction.. 

Hoasehold  sapplies 

Pomitore  ana  bedding 

ImproTements  and  repidrs... 


Tools  and  maddnery 

Famu  garden,  stoolc  and  grounds.. 

Indnatnal  trainibg 

Current  axpenses 

Department  of  technology 


Palnttng 

Sidewalks  and  fences 

Oreenhonse.. 

Newoottage 


1%»taL. 


Dr. 


19,682  60 

104  60 

226,065  00 

881  15 

12,119  16 

1,018  88 

408  75 

9  55 

161  58 

410  99 

3,578  28 

2,655  20 

12,067  89 

3,012  98 

5,40179 
4,914  40 
2,780  20 


$285,147  99 


Or. 


$275,465  » 


5,128  80 
29  44 

63  08 

180  71 

194  46 

4,077  26 


$286,147  99 


SUMMARY  OF  INVENTORY. 


JULY  1,  1896. 


Chair  work  aocoiints $104  60 

Land  and  buildinflra 226,06)  06 

Food 831  15 

Clothing 12,119  16 

Laundry 1,018  88 

HeatiDff 408  75 

Lights 9  55 

Medical  supplies 161  53 

Stationery,  printing,  etc 410  99 

Amusement  and  instruction 8,573  28 

Household  supplies _..  2,6K  20  • 

Furniture  and  bedding 12,067  89 

ImproTements  and  repairs 8,012  98 

Tools  and  machinery 5,401  79 

Farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds _ 4,914  40 

Industrial  training 2,780  20 

Total $275,465  30 


OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYES. 


JUNE  30,  1896. 


J.  E.  St.  John. 

W.  F.  HeTTitt 

Hn.  A.  £.  St.  John 

MisaAUce  Daily 

B.  L.  Gage 

MiBS  Alice  C.  Stanley 

J.H.  WoUingi 

A.  O.  Thompson. 

£.  J.  Martin ...... . 

Mrs.  Gertmde  Martin 

Mrs.  Jennie  Irring 

Mrs.  Lilla  D.  Strong 

Mrs.  Anna  B.  Bryant 

Miss  Maggie  Esler 

Mrs.  Flora  L.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Pinkerton.. 

Mrs.  Bertha  King. 

Mrs.  Viola  Merrylees 

Wm.  H.  Strong 

E.  M.  Iiawson. 

D.  B.  Bryant 

F.  C.  Herworth 

D.  M.  Merrylees. 

Bnrt  Emrick 

William  Aria 

W.  L.  Brush 

Johns.  Wilson 

W.  E.  Bruce ._._..__.__. 

BaTid  Collins 

J.  C.  Campbell 

W.  H.  Parker 

B.  S.  Crossman 

H.  F.  Darliog 

Miss  Nellie  GRil 

Mrs.  Belle  Emrick 

Miss  Jennie  Hines 

Miss  Maggie  Miller 

Mrs.  Sarah  Williams 

Mrs.  Ellen  Parker 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Goodhne 

Mrs.  Iva  Herworth 

Miss  May  Miller 

Miss  Lena  Allmeadinger. 
Miss  Phoeba  SmithingelL 
Mrs.  L.  Bonghner. 

Geo.  G,  Irving. 

G.  P.  Edwards 

CCahiU 

A.  H.  Rogers 

L.  H.  King 

Miss  Irene  Beed 


Superintendent 

Assistant  snperintendent 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Superintendent's  derk  and  bookkeeper. 


Stenographer 

Physician 

Cottage  manager  and  teacher. 
Cottage  manager  and  teacher . 
Teacher. 


Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 


Teacher 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Cottage  manager  and  store  room  keeper. 
Cottage  manager  and  farmer 


Cottage  manager  and  instructor  in  printing. 

Cottage  manager  and  tailor 

Cotti^  manager  and  cane  shop  overseer 

Cottage  manager  and  painter 

Shoemaker- _. 


Overseer  and  instructor  carpentry  department 

Carpenter  and  overseer 

Baker 

Eni^ineer _ 

Assistant  farmer .« 


Herdsman 

Watchman 

Watchman 

Laundress 

Supervisor  boys'  dining  room. 


Sux>ervisor  boys*  kitchen 

Hospital  nurse 

Supervisor  mending  room... 
Supervisor  dormitory  work. 
Supervisor  dormitory  work. 


Sux>ervisor  dormitory  work. 

Dining  room  girl... 

Dining  room  girl 

Domestic - 

Cook 


Overseer 

Overseer 

Teamster 

Florist 

Cottage  manager  and  music. 
Supply 


Per  year. 

$1,500  00- 

1,000  00 

900  00 

aoooo 

720  00 

aoooo 

500  00 
700  00 
600  00 
300  00 

300  00 
300  00 
300  00 
300  00 
300  00 

300  00 
240  00 
300  00 
600  00 
600  00 

600  00 
420  00 
600  00 
420  00 
600  00 

600  OO 
420  00 
480  00 
720  00 
420  00 

420  00 
420  OO 
420  00 
240  OO 
240  00 

240  00 
300  00 
300  00 
240  00 
240  00 

240  00 
102  00 
240  00 
192  00 
240  00 

OOOOO 
420  OO 
420  00 
360  OO 
540  00 
240  OO 
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REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency^  Hon.  John  T.  Rich,  Oavemor  of  Michigan: 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls 
respectfully  submits  to  you  the  ninth  biennial  report  of  the  institution, 
being  for  the  years  1895  and  1896.  This  will  be  accompanied  by  the 
reports  of  the  Superintendent,  Treasurer,  and  Physician,  to  each  of  which 
we  ask  your  careful  attention. 

In  our  last  report  we  asked  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  suffi- 
cient to  build  a  new  cottage,  repair  the  chapel,  purchase  new  boilers  and 
make  some  necessary  repairs  and  improvements  in  the  cottages.  We  are 
happy  to  .state  that  our  request  was  granted,  and  the  Treasurer's  report  will 
show  you  how  judiciously  the  money  has  been  expended.  The  cottage  is 
completed,  and  is  a  beautiful  addition  to  our  cluster  of  buildings.  It  has 
been  named  "  Alger/'  in  honor  of  our  esteemed  ex-governor,  who  remem- 
bers the  girls  each  year  with  a  munificent  gift  at  Christmas  time. 

Immediately  upon  its  completion  Alger  cottage  was  filled  with  the 
family  of  little  girls  from  Palmer  cottage.  This  was  deemed  advisable, 
as  the  little  girls  are  the  most  promising  subjects  for  reform,  and  the 
location  of  the  building,  with  the  schoolhouse  between  it  and  the  others, 
separates  them  somewhat  from  the  older  and  more  hardened  characters. 
Palmer  cottage,  and  the  few  vacances  in  the  others,  are  rapidly  filling  up 
with  new  girls,  and  appearances  at  present  indicate  that  still  more  room 
will  be  needed  in  the  near  future. 

The  new  boilers  are  in  place,  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  boiler 
house  completed,  and  all  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  The  wagon  house, 
tool  house  and  engineer's  cottage,  fencing,  new  floors  and  bath  tubs  in  cot- 
tages.  all  finished  and  expenses  kept  strictly  within  the  amount  appropri- 
ated  by  the  Legislature.  The  engineer's  cottage  is  now  connected  with 
the  administration  building  by  telephone,  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that 
in  case  of  any  sudden  alarm  or  fire  in  the  night,  he  can  be  summoned 
instantly,  and  be  quickly  on  the  ground,  whereas,  formerly  he  lived  at  a 
distance  of  over  half  a  mile.  We  have  an  excellent  engineer,  farmer  and 
night  watchman,  and  hope  we  may  be  able  to  retain  them. 

Our  Teasurer,  too,  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  all  our  business 
transactions.  Personally  on  the  grounds  at  all  hours  when  needed,  he  has 
been  able  to  supervise  almost  every  detail,  so  that  we  feel  sure  that  the 
work  done  this  year  will  prove  to  be  substantial  and  permanent.  We 
know  that  his  watchful  care  has  been  a  saving  of  many  dollars  to  the 
institution,  and  that  all  affairs  in  his  department  have  been  wisely  and 
eoonomically  administered. 
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.  The  repairs  on  the  chapel  will  be  completed  before  the  Christmas  time, 
and  we  feel  that  the  bnilding  will  be  a  credit  to  the  State.  Any  one  vis- 
iting it  at  service  time  on  Snnday  afternoons,  or  at  other  times,  and 
beholding  the  audience  of  over  three  hundred  girls,  all  tidy,  well  behaved 
and  attentive,  must  feel  that  a  great  work  for  Christ  and  humanity  is 
being  done  among  these  girls,  formerly  so  wild  and  disorderly.  The  relig- 
ious influence  is  entirely  free  from  sectarianism,  clergymen  and  relig- 
ious leaders  of  all  denominations  sharing  alike  in  the  saci^ed  service.  The 
Catholic  priest  and  sisters  visit  the  home  often,  and  a  confessional  has 
been  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Catholic  girls.  Surely,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  school,  home  and  church  provided  by  the  benevolence  of 
the  State,  we  may  hope  to  at  least  approximate  the  end  hoped  for — the 
reformation  of  all  the  girls  committed  lo  our  care;  yet  it  is  a  grief  to 
know  there  are  some  who  seem  to  be  absolutely  incorrigible. 

The  crying  need  of  a  prison  especially  for  women  and  for  prison  ma- 
irons  in  our  county  jails,  is  more  and  more  apparent  as  the  work  among 
these  youthful  offenders  progresses.  The  confinement  of  young  girls  after 
arrest  in  jails  where  they  are  brought  in  close  contact  with  rough  and 
hardened  criminals,  with  no  restraining  influence,  is  greatly  to  be  deplored. 
The  law  which  compels  their  detention  in  such  places,  if  diseased,  until 
they  are  cured  and  rendered  fit  for  acceptance  here,  while  it  is  a  great 
saving  of  expense  and  a  benefit  to  the  community  generally,  still  must 
have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  girls,  making  the  work  of  reformation 
much  more  difficult. 

Understanding  that  a  bill  will  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  requiring 
the  employment  of  female  physicians  for  the  women  who  are  confined  in 
asylums  for  the  insane  and  other  State  institutions,  we  wish  to  add  our 
hearty  indorsement  of  the  same. 

The  Physician's  report  will  show  that  the  general  health  of  the  inmates 
is  excellent,  and  the  sanitary  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  so  far  as  prac- 
tical, is  in  accordance  with  all  modem  improvements.  Our  Superintendent 
is  always  on  the  alert  for  information  in  regard  to  these  matters,  and  she 
has  the  advantage  of  a  large  acquaintance,  both  personal  and  by  corre- 
spondence, with  superintendents  and  managers  of  similar  institutions  all 
over  the  country.  We  owe  much  to  her  wise  and  helpful  suggestions  in 
the  improvements  recently  made.  Mrs.  Sickels  is  eminently  weU  qualified 
by  nature  and  education  for  the  position  she  holds  so  creditably.  She 
possesses  the  faculty  of  winning  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  girls, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  lighting  up  of  their  faces  whenever  she  appears 
among  them.  And  yet  they  know  that  she  has  the  ready  tact,  the  resolute 
will,  and  the  firm  hand  to  suppress  insubordination  of  any  kind.  She  is 
ably  supported  by  a  capable  and  efficient  corp  of  officers,  managers  and 
teachers;  all  earnest  christian  women,  devoted  to  their  work  and  rejoicing 
in  the  love  and  confidence  of  their  youthful  charges.  We  sincerely  hope 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the  management  at  the  Home. 

We  must  again  renew  our  request  to  the  honorable  Legislature  for  an 
appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  twenty-five  acres  of  land  adjoining  our 
grounds  on  the  north.  The  Home  absolutely  needs  the  use  of  it,  and  as 
we  must  pay  rent  for  it  each  year,  it  would  seem  to  be  wisdom  and  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  purchase  it 

We  also  need  new  books  for  the  library,  which  has  never  been  properly 
filled;  and  the  few  books  that  are  left  are  in  a  sadly  dilapidated  condition. 
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Good  books  in  the  hands  of  these  girls  are  a  powerful  assistance  in  the 
work  of  reformation. 

At  the  last  visit  to  the  Home,  of  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities, 
a  tunnel  for  the  protection  of  steam  and  water  pipes  running  under  ground 
was  strongly  advised  by  them  as  a  safe  and  economical  investment,  and 
undoubtedly  an  appropriation  will  be  asked  for  that  purpose.  The  cot- 
tages  wUl  siirely  n^  repainting  and  some  outside  repairs  dnring  the  com- 
ing  year,  and  much  work  remains  to  be  done  in  grading,  seeding  and 
otherwise  beautifying  the  grounds,  to  place  them  on  a  par  with  other 
institutions  of  the  State. 

The  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  Board  have  been  held  usually  on 
the  first  f^riday  of  each  month,  at  each  of  which  the  Superintendent  has 
presented  a  full  and  elaborate  report  of  all  events  of  importance  that  have 
oocurred  at  the  Home  during  the  month.  All  bills  hav^  been  duly  audited 
and  signed  and  matters  requiring  special  attention  or  decision  by  the 
Board  have  been  carefully  considered  and  adjusted  according  to  our  best 
judgment.  There  have  been  three  special  meetings  held  to  attend  to 
affairs  connected  with  the  work  of  building,  etc.  All  business  transactions 
at  these  meetings  are  duly  recorded  in  the  Secretary's  book,  subject  to 
insx>ection  by  the  Legislative  committee. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  Superintendent's  report  and 
particularly  to  the  percentage  of  girls  who  are  truly  reformed  and  living 
virtuous  and  useful  lives.  Surely  there  is  ground  for  thankfulness  that  so 
many  have  been  rescued  from  a  fearful  fate  in  which  many  others  must 
inevitably  have  been  involved. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  my  grateful  appreciation 
of  the  honor  conferred  oy  an  appointment  upon  this  Board.  I  entered 
upon  its  duties  with  many  misgivings  as  to  my  ability  to  do  the  work,  but 
have  learned  to  love  it  and  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  these  unfortunate 
girls,  who  are  more  often  the  victims  of  circumstances  than  of  a  natural 
tendency  to  depravity.  I  have  attended  nearly  every  meeting  of  the  Board 
and  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  do  whatever  the  duties  of  the  position 
required,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  institution 
and  its  inmates.  I  hope  at  the  close  of  my  term  of  office  my  successor  will 
be  an  active,  earnest  and  conscientious  woman,  who  will  bring  to  the  work 
a  devoted  christian  spirit  and  a  tender  sympathy  for  this  large  and  inter- 
esting class  of  unfortunates. 

BespectfuUy  submitted,- 

ALLASEBA  M.  BLISS. 
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INYENTORT-1896, 


B«Al6ttate: 

Niofli^-three  aeraa  of  land 

Two  TiMTD  honiwi .............. ...........M...... 

Two  bazBs,  carriage  honae,  oattla  atall*  ete. 

"Kwg****  hooM,  ooal  loom  and  «nginear*8  honae 

Pnmp  hooaa,  eanMnter  shop,  iee  hooaa,  ete. 

Two  efetema  and  three  drive  wells 

Distribntinc  tnnnels  for  staam  plpea  and  aewv 

Two  aiimmer  honaas ... 

Chapel .- .- 

School  honae  .................. . .................. 

Adminiatratioin  bvdldingand  aeran  eottegaa.. 

PanoDnl: 

Contenta  of  chapel 

Conteota  of  adminiatration  bnlldlnc  and  atore  room 

Contenta  of  Alger  cottage 

Contenta  of  Honor  cottage 

Contents  of  GUleapie  cottage 

Contenta  of  Central  cottage  and  sewing  room 

Contenta  of  Clark  cottage 

Contenta  of  Croawell  cottage 

Contenta  of  Palmer  cottage 

CoBtanta  of  achool  rooma 

Contenta  of  pomp  honae  and  carpenter  ahop 

Horace,  carrlagea,  stock,  farm  implements,  tools 

Boilers  and  toola  in  engine  honas 

Heating,  stsam.  water,  plumbing... 

Lawnaaata  and  nma 

Fire  departmant 


116,000  00 

1.000  00 

S,870  00 

7.876  00 

1,060  00 

2,140  00 

4,265  00 

75  00 

8,700  00 

10,030  00 

96.768  01 


1588  46 

4,810  26 

2,868  00 

1,885  17 

1,641  28 

2,652  66 

1,864  67 

1,527  28 

1,890  10 

849  47 

1,046  60 

2,442  81 

7,718  50 

14,926  49 

827  58 

8M00 


1145,128  91 


45,627  81 


Total 


8190,766  72 


ESTIMATES. 


15. 
16. 
17. 


Ifcsms. 


Salaries  and  wacea. 

Sapurintenden  t 

Clerk 


8. 
8. 
4. 


5. 


6. 
7. 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
IS. 
14. 


Bookkeeper 

tiiz  manacera  (seven,  1807) ^. 

Assistant  manacers . ..... 

Two  relief  officers  (three  1897) 

Six  teachers  (seven,  i897)._ 

BsTon  housekeepers  (eight,  1807)... 

Purohasins  asent 

Chapel  seryiee,  inolading  Gatholie. 

Watchmen 

Driver . 


Food 

Clothing _. 

Lanndry  expenses 

Supplies 

Laondry  teacher.. 

Heating 

Material 

Labor 

Light. 


Jnly  1,  1894, 

to 
Jolj  1, 1895. 


Medical  expenses 

Supplies.. 

Physician 

Special  physician 

Nnrse 

Stationery 

Amoeement 

Household  snppUes 

Furniture 

Improvements 

Tools  and  machinery 

Farm,  garden,  stock,  grounds. 

Farmer 

Labor  by  month  .... 

Labor  by  day 

Tools,  carriages,  etc 

Seeds  and  plants 

Livestock -. 

Other  expenses 

Freight  and  transpcnrtation 

Miscellaneous 

Industrial  training 

Supplies 

Teaoher 


Totals 

estimated  amount  of  receipts. 


Net. 


110,862  91 

1,C00  00^ 

588  88 

4B0  00 

2,121  44 

804  16 

686  40 

1,849  86 

8,088  71 

650  00 

125  00 

588  84 

421  18 

8,582  18 

8,146  86 

555  70 

255  70) 

800  OOJ 

6,042  11 

4.422  61  > 

1,619  50  S 

80186 

522  81 

198  06^ 

807  00 

46  25 

66  61 

596  15 

816  98 

852  20 

545  81 

815  14 

80  68 
2,494  50 

600  00^ 
677  62 

81  75 
78 

209 
877 

19  85J 
109  06 

48  50 
852  78 

52  78) 
300  OOi 


29^ 
99 

ool 


886.675  11 


Jnly  1,  1895. 

to 
July  1,1896. 


$10,622  97 
1,000  00^ 

600  00 

450  00 
2,177 

800 

605 
1302 
2,074  62 
.  800  00 

185 

000 

4tf7 
7,789 
8,485 


58 
00 
96 
12 


50 
00 
17J 


91 
41 
41 
00 
65 
92 
78 
71 
82 
22 
50 
00 


800 
6,478 
4,871 
1,601 

795 

602 

106 

857 
48 
90  60 

508  06' 

206  92 
1,455  88 
2,106  U 
2,902  66 

684  44 
8,460  85 

600  00^ 

600  00 
47  88 

244  02 

161  21 
1,472  74 

109  95 

149  19 
77  20 

824  07 
17  49) 

800  OOf 


$42,470  09 


1897  and  1886. 


$11,755  00 

1,000  001 
600  00 
450  00 

2,475  00 
800  00 
900  00 

2,100  00 

2,400  00 
800  00 
150  00 
600  00 
480 
10,570 

4,900 
678 
878 
800 

6,887 

4.719 

1, 


OOJ 
40 
00 
00 

00) 

oof 

00 
00> 
OOj 
850  00 
775  00 
180  001 


OOi 

00 
00 
GO 
00 
00 


380 
65 

150 

660 

776 
1,640 

800 

900 

500  00 
8,100  00 

600  00^ 

804  OO 
46  OO 

200  00}- 

226  00 
1,000 

125 

200 
76 

600  00 

200  00) 

dOOOOf 


OO 
00 
00 
00 


$45,059  40 
2,200  00 


$42,859  40 


2—862  persons  at  8o  per  day. 

8—850  persons  at  $14.00  per  year.    Bstimatad  per  capita  cost  $95.82. 
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SPfiCIAL  EXPENSES,  1897-1866. 


PBintiiv  six  eottages  and  fann  hoiue _ 

New  flooTB  in  Honor  and  Gillespie  cottage  etndy  rooms,  dining  rooms  and  halls. 

Twantv>f  our  acres  of  land 

Banewal  of  water  tanks,  now  fifteen  years  old 

Fire  escapee  for  Palmer,  Alger  and  Central... . . 

Connecting  administration  building  with  steui  plant . 


Total 


11,520  00 
250  00 

2.000  00 
600  00 
400  00 

1,200  00 


$5,970  00 


STATE  OP  MICHIGAN,  ) 

BOABD  OF  OORREOnONS  AND  CHARITIES,  I 

LansiTig^  November  6, 1896.  ) 

Mrs,  Lucy  M.  SiekeU,  SupH  IndustricU  Home  for  QirU^  Adrian^  Michigan: 

DsAR  Madam— Your  communication  to  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Chari- 
tiee,  submitting  for  its  consideration  and  opinion  the  proposed  appropriations  for  your 
institution  for  the  years  1897  and  1898,  was  duly  received.  The  Home  has  been  visited, 
and  its  "  conditions  and  needs  investigated/'  and  the  board  submits  herewith  its 
opinion  of  appropriations  proposed: 

Current  expenses -    $42,859  40,  each  year. 

Approved. 

Painting  six  cottages  and  farm  house  . . $1,520  00 

In  consideration  of  the  condition  of  the  times,  the  board  disapproves  this  item 
except  of  such  portion  of  it  as  is  necessary  to  paint  the  farm  house. 

New  floors $250  00 

Approved. 

Land  $2.000  00 

The  small  amount  of  land  owned  by  the  institution  (92  acres),  a  greater  portion  of 
which  is  not  available  for  needed  food  products;  the  fact  that  the  Home  is  now  paying, 
an  annual  rental  of  $85  for  the  land  now  sought  to  be  purchased,  and  that  an  option 
which  the  Board  of  Guardians  have  secured  would  expire  before  another  legislature 
will  convene,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  good  reasons  for  favoring  the  purchase 
of  the  land,  and  the  item  is  approved. 

Renewal  of  old  water  tanks $600  CO 

Approved. 

To  attach  administration  building  to  present  central  heating 
system  $1,200  00 

The  Board  approves  of  the  change  contemplated  by  this  item,  but  the  plan  proposed 
on  which  the  estimates  are  based,  will  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  prove  an 
economical  one,  and  the  amount  is  insufficient  to  do  the  work  properly. 

Fire  escapes  (three) $400  00 

Approved. 

Yours  respectfully, 

GEO.  D.  GIIiLBSPIE, 

Chairman, 

L.  0.  Storrs,  Secretary, 


SUPERIISTTENDENT'S    REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Otcardiana: 

With  pleasure  I  herewith  present  to  yon  the  biennial  report  of  the 
State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  from  June  30,  1894,  to  July  1,  1896. 

The  work  and  responsibility  has  been  on  the  increase  since  our  last 
report.    As  the  institution  grows,  the  cares  multiply  accordingly. 

On  June  30, 1894,  we  numbered  243  in  the  Home  and  63  out  on  trial. 
July  1,  1896,  we  numbered  274  in  the  Home,  with  106  out  on  trial,  in 
country  homes,  making  a  total  of  380  in  our  care,  an  increase  of  74  over 
that  of  two  years  ago. 

One  thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  girls  have  been  committed  here 
since  the  Home  was  opened  in  August,  1881.  As  we  look  back  over  the 
work,  we  can  see  a  steady  advancement  and  improvement.  ''  We  learn  to 
do  by  doing,"  and  each  succeeding  year  brings  experiences  whereby  we 
are  enabled  to  improve  upon  the  last.  We  are  yet  a  young  institution 
and  cannot  see  the  results  which  we  hope  may  be  seen  ten  years  hence,  and 
that  is,  in  the  next  generation. 

There  are  many  discouraging  features  in  the  work,  but  as  we  look  at  the 
many  who  have  gone  out  from  here,  and  are  now  respectable  and  respected 
women,  leading  true,  pure,  honest  lives,  due  solely  to  the  influence  and 
training  received  in  this  Home,  we  take  new  courage. 

The  letters  which  we  receive  daily  from  employers  and  friends  of  ^rls 
contracted,  and  girls  discharged,  give  us  hope  and  encouragement  and  fill 
our  hearts  with  enthusiasm  and  love. 

One  of  our  ^irls  is  today  with  her  husband,  a  missionary  in  India.  One 
is  a  nurse  in  Cincinnati,  and  another  in  Toledo.  Several  are  dressmakers, 
one  a  music  teacher,  others  teaching  and  several  attending  school. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  girls  serves  to 
show  where  others  are: 

"  I  am  now,  and  often  get,  homesiok  for  some  of  the  ladies  there,  that  I  would  give 
anything  to  see  one  of  you  face  to  face. 

'*  As  I  sit  here  with  my  children,  alone,  I  thought  so  often  of  you  all  this  evening.  I 
was  reading  a  piece  in  a  Sunday  school  paper  that  my  little  girl  brought  home  today, 
about  that  summer  resort  (Chatauqua),  where  you  used  to  take  the  readiog  oouree,  and 
jou  came  to  my  mind.  I  felt  like  having  a  talk  with  you.  You  don't  know  how  happy 
it  makes  me. 

"  I  have  a  good  home,  a  kind  husband,  and  three  little  darlings  to  blees  our  home,  but 
I  still  love  to  think  of  the  days  at  Adrian.  If  you  ever  come  to  Detroit,  welcome  to  my 
humble  home  any  time. 

*'  I  remain  in  looks  the  same,  but  a  more  sensible  girl,  not  so  foolish  as  of  yore.  My 
baby  is  crying;  I  must  stop. 

••  Yours, 
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Very  often  our  girls  return  for  a  short  visit.  Sometimes  they  come  single, 
sometimes  bring  their  hnsbands  and  again  come  with  one  or  two  children. 
We  are  glad  to  see  them;  glad,  too,  thatt^ey  cling  to  the  Home  and  friends 
here. 

One  visiting  here  last  summer  with  her  little  boy,  four,  and  little  girl 
two  years  of  age,  said:  "  I  never  was  sorry  I  came  here,  for  now  I  know 
how  to  train  my  little  girl." 

Others  have  said:  "  My  mother  did  not  know  how  to  train  me,  but  now 
I  have  had  instruction  and  training,  so  I  will  know  better  how  to  care  for 
my  children," 

The  wisdom  of  founding  such  a  home  for  wayward  and  erring  girls  was 
proven  during  the  year  1895,  when  we  were  so  crowded  we  could  receive 
only  as  we  could  send  out  into  homes.  All  girls  sentenced  were  obliged 
to  wait  in  jails  until  we  could  receive  them.  As  much  as  we  deplore  the 
fact,  and  have  always  insisted  that  young  girls  should  not  go  into  jails,  it 
had  to  be  done.  At  one  time  there  were  30  girls  waiting  in  jails  for  us  to 
make  room  for  them,  and  our  girls  at  the  same  time  were  sleeping  in  halls, 
bath  rooms,  and  any  place,  nearly,  where  a  bed  could  be  made.  Every 
mail  brought  a  request,  "do  try  and  receive  this  girl." 

The  new  cottage,  "  Alger,"  was  finished  and  we  moved  in  May  25,  1896. 
The  engineer's  cottage  was  finished  and  occupied  in  December,  1895.  The 
two  new  tubular  boilers,  which  were  put  in  place  in  1895,  have  given 
excellent  satisfaction. 

The  addition  to  the  barn  by  way  of  carriage  and  tool  bouse,  is  a  great 
accommodation  as  well  as  an  economy. 

New  bath  tubs  were  placed  in  each  cottage  in  addition  to  the  old  ones. 
They  were  greatly  needed  and  have  been  a  source  of  comfort. 

In  May,  1895,  rules  were  formulated  by  the  board,  printed  on  card 
board  and  put  up  in  each  girl's  room.  We  have  seen  much  good  result 
from  this,  as  each  girl  now  knows  the  rules  and  the  consequences  if  not 
complied  with. 

The  method  of  promotion  from  cottage  to  cottage  has  been  dispensed 
with,  and  the  grading  is  now  done  in  the  office  when  the  girl  is  received. 
(Occasionally  a  mistake  may  be  made,  but  it  is  easily  rectified.)  The 
promotions  are  now  made  in  the  cottages,  good  behavior  being  rewarded 
by  more  privileges,  and  vice  versa.  Experience  and  observation  led  us  to 
believe  that  the  system  was  wrong  and  the  results  pernicious.  A  score  of 
reasons  might  be  given  why;  I  will  give  but  one. 

The  officers,  especially  the  manager,  acquires  a  knowledge  of  each  girl's 
peculiarities.  This  she  cannot  transfer  with  the  girl.  Thus  the  officers  in 
another  cottage  must  spend  a  great  portion  of  their  time  learning  what 
another  has  already  learned,  and  this  work  goes  on  with  each  promotion. 
Time,  valuable  time,  is  lost  which  should  be  used  in  training  and  develop- 
ing the  moral  character  of  the  girl.  Such  changes  destroy  the  main  object 
of  the  family  plan  or  cottage  system,  that  is,  a  lave  of  home  and  pride  in 
its  management  and  affection  for  its  officers. 

Our  school  is  in  a  good  condition,  but  crowded.  Owing  to  our  increase 
in  numbers,  we  must  soon  open  another  room  and  employ  an  extra  teacher. 

We  have  made  for  the  Coldwater  school  1,104  shirts.  Have  tied  com- 
forters and  quilted  quilts,  besides  doing  a  considerable  fancy  work  for 
customers. 

The  beds  were  all  renovated  the  past  spring,  and  187  mattresses  were 
made  over. 
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The  table,  "  Garments  made/'  will  give  yon  an  idea  of  the  work  done  in 
the  sewing  rooms. 

"  Gillespie  "  family  have  done  fancy  work  oat  of  work  hours  and  earned 
about  $45,  with  which  they  furnished  the  girl's  parlor  with  lace  curtains, 
couch  and  chairs.  They  are  exceedingly  proud  of  what  they  have  done,  and 
now  say  they  are  working  for  rugs  and  pictures.  I  doubt  not  they  will  earn 
them.  We  not  only  allow,  but  encourage  such  work,  believing  they  are 
forming  industrious  habits. 

All  holidays  have  been  duly  observed.  The  9th  of  June,  1896,  was  a 
joyous  day.  The  ladies  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  presented  the  Home  with  a 
fine  portrait  of  ''Aunt  Laura  Haviland,"  and  she  herself  was  present  to 
greet  the  girls,  who  are  always  glad  to  welcome  her. 

Mrs.  Agnes  d'Arcambal,  better  known  as  ''Mother  d'Arcambal,"  has 
visited  us  several  times  and  given  words  of  encouragement  and  cheer. 
Her  presence  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

Bishop  Gillespie  spent  Christmas  with  us  and  mingled  in  all  the  joys 
and  pastimes  of  the  day. 

Our  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  doing  excellent  work. 

A  Young  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  organized  here 
and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Qood  work  is  being  accomplished 
through  this  channel.  The  girls  who  belong  to  one  or  both  of  these 
societies  unite  with  similar  ones  as  soon  as  they  leave  us,  and  in  this  way 
are  kept  right  by  the  kind  words  and  friendliness  of  the  members  of  these 
societies,  who  have  been  very  helpful  and  have  done  much  to  promote  the 
work  begun  here. 

It  is  prejudice  which  our  girls  encounter  for  some  time  after  leaving  us, 
and  in  these  two  societies  there  has  been  very  little  of  it. 

With  the  number  we  now  have  on  the  grounds,  it  seems  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  have  a  well-equipped,  well-ventilated  hospital.  Even  a 
small  one  of  four  rooms  would  be  a  great  convenience,  and  in  case  of  an 
epidemic  we  would  have  a  place  to  care  for  the  sick. 

In  June,  1895, 1  visited  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  and  spent  considerable  time  in  looking  over  their  cooking 
school.  I  feel  that  our  Home  will  not  be  complete  until  we  too  have  one; 
and  I  hope  before  another  biennial  report  you  may  know  something  of  the 
experienced  cooks  who  may  be  going  out  from  here  as  helpers. 

We  are  not,  neither  can  we  be,  self-supporting.  These  girls  have  never 
been  that  before  coming  here.  Attending  school,  as  they  do  each  afternoon, 
leaves  only  a  half  of  each  day  to  learn  domestic  work  and  do  the  various 
duties  assigned  them.  However,  we  aim  to  make  them  self-sustaining  and 
to  be  able  to  earn  an  honest  living  by  honest  labor  after  leaving  us,  as  the 
following  table  will  show. 


BEPOBT  OP  GIRLS   INDENTURED  DURING  THE  BIENNIAL  PERIOD,  AND  AMOUNT 

OF  WAGES  RECEIVED. 

Number  indentured  during  biennial  period.. 144 

Number  staying  in  the  same  home  the  entire  time 19 

Number  returned  to  the  Home  and  not  re-contracted , 17 

Number  discharged  while  contracted 44 

Number  indentured,  June  30, 1896 106 
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INMATBB*   FUND. 

Money  earned  by  girls  contracted  from  July  1, 1894,  to  June 

30,  1895 _ $2,695  87 

Money  earned  by  girls  contracted  from  July  1, 1895,  to  June 

30,  1896.... 3,616  00 

Total  for  biennial  period $6,811  87 

♦Reserve  mone^  for  biennial  period $1,379  41 

Paid  inmates  discharged  during  biennial  period 1,081  21 

I  reiterate  the  statement  made  two  years  ago  in  the  report:  ^'A  woman's 
prison  is  a  necessity."  Just  so  long  as  there  is  no  other  institution  in  the 
8tate  where  vicious  and  criminal  girls  may  be  sent,  they  must  come  here. 
They  are  a  detriment  to  those  who  wish  to  become  better  and  live  true 
lives,  and  it  is  this  class  that  casts  a  stigma  upon  all  the  others. 

This  is  in  reality  a  training  school.  In  every  branch  and  department 
the  aim  is  to  train,  teach  and  prepare  for  lives  of  usefulness.  There  is  a 
class  here  that  no  amount  of  time  and  labor  can  make  them  what  we  would 
like  to  have  them,  womanly  women.  We  must  keep  them  until  21,  and 
then  what?  After  all  the  expense  to  the  State,  the  care  and  prayers  of 
officers  and  teachers,  we  see  them  often  go  back  to  mothers  worse  than 
themselves. 

There  is  also  the  class  of  women  who  led  these  girls  astray.  They  are 
still  plying  the  same  vocation,  ruining  other  girls.  Should  there  not  be  a 
place  for  them? 

We  are  indebted  to  ex-Governor  Alger  for  the  donation  of  $100  at 
Christmas  time,  1894.  It  seemed  that  the  same  amount  never  brought  so 
many  beautiful  presents  before. 

Mr&  Allaseba  M.  Bliss,  president  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  donated  to 
each  cottage  study-room  an  ornamental  lantern,  and  at  each  Christmas 
time  has  remembered  the  girls  with  a  bountiful  supply  of  mixed  nuts  and 
candies,  enough  for  all  and  to  spare. 

Both  years,  at  Christmas,  Bev.  Willard  K.  Spencer  has  favored  us  with 
a  stereopticon  lecture.  These  have  been  a  source  of  education  as  well  as 
enjoyment. 

To  Prof.  Reynolds,  Misses  Hamilton,  Wise  and  Phelps,  of  the  college, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  concert  given  in  our  chapel.  It  was  appreciated; 
even  the  '' pretty  dresses"  were  commented  upon  for  weeks  afterward. 

Also  to  the  "  Morden  Mandolin  Club,"  who  delighted  our  ears  for  two 
hours,  we  return  thanks. 

Services  are  conducted  as  usual  on  Sundays,  and  we  desire  to  extend 
our  sincere  thanks  to  Judge  Y.  H.  Lane,  Milo  Dole,  Professors  Walker 
and  Curtis,  George  Bennett,  Misses  True,  Ames,  Angell,  Mrs.  Charles 
Humphrey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Morgan,  and  others  lor  the  assistance 
they  have  given  us  in  the  Sunday  School  work. 

To  Anderson  &  Co.  of  Tecumseh,  J.  Y.  DeFoe  and  Festus  Metcalf,  of 
Adrian,  we  are  indebted  for  numerous  ^*  boxes  of  samples." 

The  following  publications  have  been  received  repjularly,  and  eagerly 
sought  for  and  read  by  the  girls  and  most  of  the  officers.  We  frequently 
hear,  '*  I  like  the  institution  papers  best,  they  seem  to  belong  to  us." 

*The  "  iiNWUtt  '*  monef  is  paid  to  girlt  when  diaoharged,  it  havinff  been  banked  for  them. 
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Glenn  Mills  Daily,  Glenn  Mills,  Pa.,  Hoase  of  Befage. 

Industrial  School  Gem,  School  of  Beform,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Plainfield  Bef ormatorv,  Indiana  Beform  School  for  Boys. 

Becord  and  Appeal,  Evanston,  Illinois,  School  for  Girls., 

The  Prison  Mirror,  Minnesota  State  Prison. 

Our  Oompanion,  Cincinnati  House  of  Befuge. 

Industrial  School  Becord,  Golden,  Colorado. 

The  Whittier,  California  Beform  School  for  Boys. 

Boys'  Industrial  Journal,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

The  Advance,  New  Jersey  State  Beform  School.  , 

The  State's  Duty,  W.  H.  Moore,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Michigan  Mirror,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Michigan. 

Industrial  School  Enterprise,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Good  Health,  J.  H.  Kellogg,  M;  D.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

The  Dawn,  School  for  Boys,  Meriden,  Connecticut. 

Please  accept  our  thanks. 

The  past  year  we  have  been  the  recipients  of  numerous  boxes  and  bar- 
rels of  old  books,  magaiznes  and  papers.  They  came  by  freight  and 
express,  from  Maine,  Bhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  California  and  Michigan,  due  to  readers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Herald. 

The  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Association  gave  each  girl  a  book  for 
Christmas,  1895.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  place  where  they  are  more  appre- 
ciated than  here,  by  these  girls. 

In  closing  this  biennial  report,  I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  Governor 
Bich,  for  his  exceeding  kindness  and  never  failing  support  He  has 
always  listened  attentively  and  with  interest  to  any  and  all  perplexing 
cases  which  have  been  brought  to  his  notice;  has  counseled,  advised  and 
ever  been  ready  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  Home. 

To  the  Board  of  Guardians,  for  your  constant  support,  sympathy  and 
kindness,  I  feel  doubly  indebted.  You  have  ever  been  ready  to  listen  to 
the  many  vexatious  and  troublesome  problems  and  ably  assisted  in  solving 
them.  For  all  improvements  and  advancements  we  may  have  made  during 
the  past  two  years,  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  to  your  united  efforts  in 
our  behalf. 

Also  to  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  who  have  paid  us  several 
visits  and  always  gladdened  our  hearts  by  their  profound  interest  in  the 
Home. 

To  the  ladies  and  officers  who  work  side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand,  some 
of  them  for  years,  there  is  great  credit  due,  so  faithfully  have  they  per- 
formed their  work,  even  though  at  times  it  has  been  laborious  and  dis- 
heartening, they  have  never  faltered. 

Dr.  Logue  has  been  faithful  in  her  duties.  We  have  had  very  little 
sickness,  considering  our  numbers,  and  only  one  death,  Alice  Estes,  who 
died  October  6,  1895. 

To  you  all  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for  your  cordial 
support,  and  as  we  start  in  on  a  new  year,  may  the  All  Wise  father  guide 
and  direct  us  in  all  our  undertakings,  that  the  next  biennial  period  may 
be  laden  with  "  showers  of  blessings  "  to  all  who  come  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  this  Home. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

LUCY  M.  SICKELS, 

Adbian,  November  1,  1896. 


STATISTICAL    TABLES. 


TABL£  No.  1. 


Number  Rkobivsd  Each  Month. 


UM, 


Jiontlis. 


Jnly 

August..  . 
Boptembw 

October  

Nowmber . 


Total-.. 


Jannaiy .. 
Piabrasiy, 
Jiaidh .... 
Ai 


Jane... 
Jalj ... 
Ancoet. 


No. 

10 
12 

Yeer. 

ISW. 

45 

15 
6 
8 
6 

11 
7 
4 
5 

Months. 


September 

Oetober 

NoTember. 
Deoamber. 


Janasrjr .. 
February. 
Maroh... 

April 

May 

June 


Total 


Year. 


Total 


1 

8 
7 

8 


80 


7 

7 

7 

14 

10 

11 


66 


Bom  total  for  tvo  yean 


181 


8 
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TABLE  No.  2. 
Ck>UNTiEs  From  Whigh  Qirlb  Have  Been  Committkd. 


GoontleB. 


Alffw... 

Aloooa. 

AUegan 

Alpena. 

Antrim. 


Aranao.. 
Bairy .. 
Bay.  ... 
Benzie. 
Benien. 


Branoh 

Gaisa 

Oalhoon 

CharleToix. 
Cheboygan. 


Chippewa . 

Claro 

Clinton ... 
Cmwford.. 
I>alta 


DioUnson 

Baton 

Bmmet 

Gtoneeee 

Grand  TraTorae. 


Gratiot .... 
fliUsdf>l9... 
Honghton . 

Huron 

Ingham ..». 
Ionia 


loaoo 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jaokaon 

Kalamazoo 
Kalkaeka.. 


Total-. 


No. 


8 
1 
8 
6 
8 

1 

8 
68 

8 
84 

9 
U 

21 
5 
9 

11 
1 
tf 
2 


2 
18 

t 
25 

8 

9 
9 
2 
8 
61 
16 

7 
1 
4 

81 

87 

2 


Coonties. 


Kent. 
Lake. 


Leelanaw 
Lenawee. 


Llyingaton 
If  aokioao .. 
Maoomb ... 
Manistee... 
Jiarqoette . 


Meooata 

Menominee 
Midland  ... 
Mimankee.. 


No. 


91 

2 
la 

2 


5 
3 
9 


Monroe ... 
Montcalm 
Mnskegon 
Newaygo- 
Oakland.. 


Ooeana 

Ontonagon 

Oeoeohi 

Oaooda. 

Ottawa 


Boeeommon 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Shiawassee . . 
St.  Clair  ... 
St.  Joseph ... 


Tnscola 

Van  Boren., 
Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford... 


17 

19 

9 

B 
8 

6 
27 
27 
14 

5 

8 

2 

8 

2 

18 

8 
90 

2 
20 
87 

8 

16 
28 

20 

110 

8 


1,U1 
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TABLE  No.  3. 
Showing  Causes  of  Commitment  During  Past  Two  Years. 


■    CaoM. 

No. 
1 

Ganso. 

No. 

Ffeqnwntlinr  saloons 

Troanof . ... ._.. 

17 

BseeiTiDflr  stolen  goods _ 

yagrant. 

P»iary 

Laroany 

"28 
14 

Prostitntion 

Rnnning  away  from  homff 

24 
7 

Disofderly  oondnet 

Intozioation 

1 

Waj^wardand  onmanageable 

1 

Total 

181 

TABLE  No.  4. 


Nativity  op  Girls  Entered  During  Past  Two  Years. 


Nativity. 

No. 

Natiyity. 

No. 

White 

V181 

71 
6 
6 

20 

7 

Irish  

Scotch 

6 

Golorad 

a 

Indian _ 

Canadian 

Poland 

26 

American , 

8 

RDgllsh' 

Nnrwftffian  ^.^  ........        ,..    ,..  .... * 

2 

French .... 

swihusL..:.  :::::...:::: :..... i. 

t 

German..... 

Unknown... -..—_-. — . 

80 

Holland, 

Total 

181 

TABLE  No.  5. 
Age  of  Girls  When  Received. 


Years 

. 

Age  we  reeeived. 

4 

• 

eo 

? 

1 

• 
OO 

00 

4 

'* 

si 

1 

m 

__> 

• 

s 

4 

• 

• 

Total. 

J* 

O^ 

Qt  1 

^3 

*4 

44 

If) 

ai. 

S 

00 

s 

« 

o8 

S 

S 

s 

Oft 
OO 

00 

•JU 

1 

VN 

wm 

w4 

«4 

— — 

*H 

*H 

*rt 

vN 

7 

1 

8 

1 
1 

4 

5 

1 

3 
1 

.... 
8 

.... 

1 

8 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

"2 
8 

4 

9._ 

"a 

2 

"a 

1 

"a' 

5 

"t 

.... 
8 

6 
1 

"z 

.... 

"6 
2 

6 

10 

86 

U 

88 

U 

8 

a 

1 

8 

6 

4 

4 

7 

8 

6 

7 

6 

6 

11 

4 

78 

U 

16 

6 

12 

15 

6 

9 

6 

8 

10 

8 

18 

18 

9 

18 

12 

166 

14 

18 
14 

10 
21 

10 
15 

12 
15 

12 
17 

8 
14 

18 
22 

19 
16 

20 
19 

15 
26 

11 
25 

17 
29 

20 
34 

12 
28 

19 
]8 

221 

U 

812 

16 

18 

lU 

20 

11 

17 

8 

16 

16 

15 

20 

21 

9 

28 

24 

28 

254 

Total,..            ..      ,.,...         .,     ...    -. . . 

1,111 
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INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  GIRLS. 


TABLE  No.  6. 

TlBOB  OF    DeTSNTION    OF    GlRLS    NoW    IN    HOMB— JuLT    1,    1896. 


Liength  of  time  in  the  Home. 

No. 

Lenirth  of  time  in  the  Home, 

Ho. 

Bight  feen  in  the  Home  . .  .......     ..... 

1 

2 
4 

6 
4 
[      20 
18 
20 
19 
42 
83 

One  year  in  the  Home  ... . . . 

84 

SeTen  yean  in  the  Home ................... 

Kleren  months  in  the  Home 

Six  Tears  in  the  Home . 

Five  yean  in  the  Home ........... 

Ten  months  In  the  Home. 

Nliw  month?  in  the  Home 

Eight  months  in  the  Home 

Seren  months  in  the  Home 

81x  months  in  the  Home .     

Five  months  in  the  Home . 

Foar  yean  in  the  Home ...........— 

Three  yean  and  a  half  in  the  Home 

Three  years  in  the  Home  . ...   ... .... .... . .. 

8 
IS 

Two  years  and  a  half  in  the  Home ... 

Four  months  in  the  Home........... 

8 

Two  years  in  the  Home 

One  year  and  a  half  in  the  Home 

Three  months  in  the  Home 

Less  than  three  months  in  the  Home 

8 
27 

Tdbbl 

288 

TABLE  No.  7. 
Attainments  in  Education  of  Those  Reoeived  During  Past  Two  Years. 


BeoeiTed  from  high  eehool 

BeoeiTed  from  eighth  grade . . 
BeoeiTed  from  seventh  grade. 

BeoeiTed  from  sixth  grade. 

BeoeiTed  from  fifth  grade 


BeoeiTed  from  fourth  grade . 
Beoeived  from  third  grade .. 
BeoeiTed  from  seoood  grade. 

BeoeiTed  from  first  grade 

Conld  not  read  or  write...... 


12 
4S 


Total 


181 


TABLE  No.  8. 
Ages  of  Girls  When  Received. 


First  year. 

Seoondyear. 

Age. 

No. 

Age. 

No. 

10 

r 

4 

0 
11 

18 
12 
28 
24 

10 

6 

11 

Ill-"~'III" 

2 

12 

12 : ::: 

4 

18 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

«•■  ««*«  *M«I9«M«»M*«V  «•«««*»•»«•   *»«« 

12 

14 

16 

16 

19 
18 
23 

Total 

97 

Total 

84 

ATerage  age  npon  entering  the  Home,  14  years. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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TABLE  No.  9. 


Parentage  of  Girt>^  Entebsd  During  Past  Six  Years. 

Father. 

Mother. 

Both. 

Total. 

OrphaDed .  _ 

41 
... 

-. 

41 

w»>«-nTph«iied ...._.. , 

94 

109 

io" 

2 

7 

96 

1 
46 

108 

inM!^tim<t9 

6 

1>Hn^^    hy 

■  22 
It 

1 

82 

Criminal .......              . 

17 

Innne — -. _ 

PnMtitQte 

8 
96 

Epileptic 

2 

174 

2 

latompenta..... ... . ... - . 

828 

DiToroed 

881 

PMbla-minded. 

1 
1 



1 

suioidA :.:.:: :::.::..::..: ::: :.„: 

— 

1 

TABLE  No.  10. 

Nativity  and  Reugious  Inclinations. 


By  birth. 

No. 

Religion. 

No. 

An^fni^jAii  bom...- .-.. .— 

71 

80 
80 

181 

Nerer  attended  aerrloe  ._.....^. .............. 

80 

'ofrigm  born - 

CathoUc 

80 

Unknown...... 

Protmtant 

AdTentiet.'. . 

119 

3 

Total 

Total 

181 

TABLE  No.  11. 


From  Joly  1, 1804,  to  Jnly  1, 1885. 

No. 

From  July  1, 1895  to  Jnly  1, 1896. 

No. 

BweiTed 

97 
48 
57 

Beoeived 

84 

iJiMbarted 

Disoharged II.Il.IIl 

56 

Contiaoted 

Contracted 

87 

(BecdlTed. 

181 

Total*. . .  i  Dieoharged 

• 

99 

(  Contracted 

144 

TABLE  No.  12. 


Daily  Average. 


BbUj  average  for 
i^uly  arerage  tor 


ending  Jane  80, 1895  ie 252  2-25 

ending  Jane  80, 1896  is 260  4-25 
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INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  GIRLS. 


TABLE  No.  13. 
AvflRAOE  Number  Contracted. 


From  Joly  1, 1894,  to  July  1. 1805. 

No. 

74 

88 

From  Jaly  1, 1886,  to  Jaly  1, 1896. 

No. 

Xwenge  namber  on  oontraot  each  month 

Nnmberonoontraotatolose  of  year 

Avprflgo  nnmber  on  contraot  each  month 

Number  on  oontraot  at  cioae  of  year 

98 
106 

ATorage on  eontraot  eaoh month  dnrins  bienniiil  neriod                                .^    ._    

88 

TABLE  No.  14. 
Garments  Made  From  June  30,  1894,  to  June  30,  1896. 


nresaesmade  over 

Night  dreeeeo 

Chemise 

Drawers.. 

Flannel  skirts 

C3otton  skirts 

Work  aprons ^__ 

School  aprons 

Gretchen  aprons 

Hemstitched  aprons 

Sheets 

Pillow  shams 

Pillowcases 

Hemstitched  pillow  esses,  pairs _.. 

Towels 

Hem-stitohed  towels 

Underwaists _ _ 

Personal  napkins 

Bands 

Handkerchiefs _ 

Hemstitched  handkerchiefs 

Bomb  cloths 

Dish  cloths 

Wash  cloths _ 

Co  lars  ._ 

Rnflaes 

Slippers  

Tray  cloths... 

Doilies 

Holders 

Pillow  shams,  hemstitched  and  embroidered 

Oarpets 

Rogs 

Hemstitched  oortains 

« 

Blankets _ 

?able  cloths 
able  napkins 

Hemstitched  table  napkins _ 

Mittens  (pair) 

Fascinators 


827 
274 
R84 

965 

497 
663 
670 
968 
37 

6 
585 

56 
427 

16 

985 

7 

797 

1,860 

248 

1,242 
528 
537 
278 
540 

198 

126 

12 

49 

114 

695 
41 
17 

295 
11 

99 

81 

590 

86 

102 

172 


Dresser  covers 

Hemstitched  dresser  covers 

Bed  spreads 

Shirt  waists 

Book  bags — 

Gaffs  (pairs) 

Crochet  trimming 

Books  covered 

Bine  skirts 

Ironing  sheets.. 

Shirt  fronts 

Baskets  lined 

(Carpet  rags  sewed  (poonds) 

Lanrdry  bags... 

Cushions - 

Dolls  dressed 

Hemstitched  skirts 

Knit  skirts , 

Crochet  mats 

Qnilts  pieced 

Qnilt  blocks 

Baby  boots  (pairs) 

Clnster  pin  balls,  knitted 

Bed  pads 

Dnsters — 

Mattreeses  renovated  and  new  ticks — 

Pillows  made  over 

Pillows  made  (hair) 

Pillows  made  (feather) 

Necktiee,  hemstitched  and  drawn*work 

Ban  bonnets * ... 

Lnnch  doth,  hemstitched.. 

Bread  cloths 

Belts 

Drawers  repaired,  new  bands 

Elastics  (pairs) 

Under  vests  repaired . ......... 

Saspenders 

Needle  books  crocheted 

Knit  dolls 


28 
4 

37 
179 
808 

15 
S88H 

85 
143 

65 

4 
5 

116 
129 

4 

39 
2 

a 

194 
8 

60 

6 

8 
58 
56 

160 

180 

52 

8 
49 

8 
8 

80 

14 

246 

9 
825 

120 
4 
8 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Custom  Wore  Dohx  i 


TABLE  No,  15, 

DRESSMAKitto   Defabthbmt 
1,  1896. 


PROH    JuiiV    1,    1891,    TO    JULI 


TlKMMmxln 

IS 

] 

1 

Ssirxjsrisl. - 

t^'B^h^' 

„i 

iiai-:::;;:::"L:::; 

"f 

R 

TABLE  No,  la 

WoRB  DoNR  in  Dresshaeiko  Dbfartmemt  prom  Jci 
FOR  Institction. 


I,  1894,  TO  July   1,  1696, 


(18 

i 
1 

§=s!aaejs.ssi:-.ii; 

W.SS.".'":-: -.-::::; ::; 

gs-sssr:^ - 

',! 

sa&iife- *';:-"--•- 

SsSSi-iiiEEE 

TABLE  No.  17. 

Statistical  Summary. 

Adt  pMMd  to  aMabUib  the  Home 

Hnt  lommta  intend  the  Homa  Awiut  B.  ISBl. 

Nnnbarof  BOTM of  Imnd 

Nnmbar  of  sottaiOT _ 

Adninlitntloa  bnlldin*. 
Chapel. 

bclneaT'i  oottMe. 
ram  hoDM*  UKl  baraa. 

Umlt  of  aaa,  reoeiiiiic 

Whoia  nmubM  im«ItMI - 

Nambardled 

■Cniie  of  nipport— The  St«ta  Triwury. 
Bj  what  aathoiltj  oommlttad— Tbe  eonrta, 

Baplornwot— Home- work,  lanndir-work.  plain  wirlnc,  drsumakina,  oroohat  aod  Uucf  work. 
koltUnc.  qnllciiMi,  work  In  ■ardeu  or  lawn*  and  ligbt  farm  won,  berrj-plckinB,  planCioB, 

SetHKd— Baeh  anenuMn. 

Stodlae  tancht— ReadiDg,  iptlliiii,  wiiting.  arltbmeUe,  gramniaT,  phjalolosr,  blatorr.  Beoetaphf 

and  oItII  MTanuDMit. 
"■    ■         '^OTgoodoondast 

locnriooa  naaou 

•xpliatlon  of  Uma -. —  .— 
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Nomber  at  present  time  oontneted  for  serrioe,  bat  oniler  control  of  the  Home 100 

Oat  on  "leaTOof  abfienoe'*... 8 

Number  at  present  Ume  oomtraoted  to  friends . .... ^ 8 

Whole  namber  ander  oontrol  of  the  Home... . , 880 

Jane,  1895 868 

Jane.  1896 „ 8B0 

ATerase  age  on  entering  the  Home— 14  years. 

AYerage  length  of  timeln  the  Home— 8  vearSiO  months. 

Ayerage  length  of  time  ander  oontrol  of  the  Home— 4  years. 

Namber  reoelTed,  1894-1806 97 

Nambor  reoelTed,  1886-1896 84 

Total 181 

Namber  disoharged,  189^1886 a 

Namber  discharged,  1806-1896 _ 66 

Total 99 

Namber  coatraeted,  1894-1806 .* 67 

Namber  contracted,  1896-1806 87 

Total 144 

Died  daring  1894-1896 0 

Died  daring  1896-1896 _ 1 

Total 1 


TABLE  No.  18. 
Farm  and  Garden  Produce  from  June  30,  1894,  to  July  1,  1896. 


Articles. 

Amonnt 

Articles. 

Amount. 

1,079  bashels  of  potatoes  ®  87c 

8899  28 

284 
889 
946 

27  52 
8  19 

28  18 
IS  76 
76  86 
18  06 
10  96 
18  60 
14  96 

868 

280  10 

84  69 

806  81 

26  64 

2  70 

6  89 

80 

14  60 

24  60 

461  doaen  eggs  @  12c.. ... 

864  12 

6^  bashels  onions  @  84^c 

976  dozen  radishes  @  IHe 

17  08 

5V4  bashels  peas  €l  74c 

647  doaen  com  @  7c 

lOtt  doaen  encumbers  at  7X. ....... ... 

88  89 

19^  bashels  parsnips  ®  48Ko 

7  96 

9134  bashels  tarnips  @  30o ........ 

106,227  qaarts  of  milk  @  8c 

8,186  81 

89(  bashels  csrrots  @  WHe 

348  qaarts  strawberries  @  8o .. 

87  48 

19H  bashels  beans  @  $l.44K 

2,671  qaarts  raspberriee  ^  8c . 

206  68 

16  bashels  string  beans  @  84c ... 

9  80 

866  bashels  tomatons  @  2lo 

118  qaarts  cherries  ^5o ., ...... 

6  90 

41X  bashels  beets  @  43%c 

20  qaarte  gooeeberries  @  6c  .............. 

1  00 

9%  bashels  oacnmbers  @  Sl.80..... .... 

2,988  heads  cabbage  6  8c 

19  pampkins  @  6c    

817  water  melons  @  8c 

280  mask  melons  @  2c  .... ..... 

88  14 

19  8-7  bashels  peaches  @  70c : 

96 

84  bashels  pears  @  44c 

276  poands  beet  greens  @  l>io 

6  51 
660 

8,886  poands  beef  @  6c . .. 

280  bashels  oats  @  20c _ 

105  bashels  corn  @  16c 

12  tons  haj  @  112.00 

600  boadles  fodder  @  4c 

66  00 

629  poands  chicken  @  R9^o  .... . 

16  76 

4^96  poands  of  pork  @  4^c 

144  00 

641  poands  lettace  @  4c 

20  00 

64  poands  asparagus  @  6c . 

1  horse 

21  calvee 

60  00 

442  poands  pieplant  @  IHc. 

82  00 

SO  poands  horseradieh  (j^  ic 

7  hides 

120  poands  tallow  @  89^c 

80  60 

Onpoands grapes @  IXc 

4  80 

1,280  doien  onions  @  2c 

Total 

85,179  88 
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TABLE  No.  19. 

DllBTABY. 
BREAKFAST. 

Goffee,  cocoa  Bhelis  or  milk,  bread,  oatmeal,  hashjor^warmed  potatoes. 

DINNER. 

Sunday — Cold  baked  beans,  tomatoes,  f^aham  bread. 
Monday — Beef  stew,  potatoes,  turnips,  pickles,  corn  bread. 
Tuesday — Soup,  potatoes,  crackers,  white  bread,  pickles,  pudding. 
Wednesday— Corned  beef,  cabbage,  potatoes,  pickles,  graham  bread. 
Thursday — Soup,  potatoes,  onions,  crackers,  white  bread,  pickles. 
Friday — Fish,  vegetables,  graham  or  corn  bread,  gravy. 
Saturday — Bean  soup,  pickles,  white  bread,  pudding. 

SUPPER. 

Sunday — Bread,  butter,  plain  cake,  milk,  prune 'sauce. 

Monday — Bice,  bread,  butter,  apple  jelly. 

Tuesday — Graham  mush,  syrup,  bread,  butter,  tea,  ginger  cookies. 

Wednesday — Oatmeal,  bread,  butter,  prune  sauce,  milk. 

Thursday — Corn  mush,  milk  or  syrup,  bread,  butter,  prune  sauce. 

Friday — ^Tomatoes,  bread,  butter,  milk. 

Saturday — Rice,  bread,  butter,  apple  jelly,  milk. 

Bread  is  baked  not  less  than  three  times  a  week. 

Lettuce,  radishes,  cucumbers,  young  onions,  corn,  peas,  string  beans,  eggs  or  fruit  (in 
their  season)  to  be  added  to  either  dinner  or  supper. 
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The  Statb  Industrial  Home  fob  Gibls, 

Adrian^  June  30,  1896, 

To  the  State  Board  of  Ghiardiana: 

I  hereby  reBpeclfuUy  submit  the  biennial  report  of  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  at  the  Treasurer's  office  during  the  two  fiscal  years  com- 
mencing July  1,  1894,  and  ending  June  30, 1896,  as  follows: 


State  of  Finances  JuNic  30,  1896. 


Correat  ezpenBe. 

Orzuunental  fond 

OradiDg  groondB  and  new  walk. 
Painting  school  honae 


Balanoe  on  hand  Jane  80, 1894 

Amoant  left  In  State  Tceaniry  Jnly  1, 1894 . 

Amount  appropriated  for  1895 

Amoant  appropriated  for  1806 _ 


Amoant  drawn  from  State  Treasnry  from  Jnly  1, 1894,  to  Jane  80, 1896. 
Amoant  left  in  State  Trcaanry  Jane  80, 1896 


Dr. 


Ourreni  expenae. 

To  balanoe  on  hand  Jaly  1, 1894 

To  cash  from  Scate  Treasury 

To  income  from  farm  and  other  eonroes 

Cr. 
By  Toaohers  paid  Jaly  1, 1894,  to  Jane  SO,  1896 
Balanoe  on  kiand  J^e  SO,  1896 


Special  experuB. 
Amoant  appropriated  for  1895 
Amoant  appropriated  for  1896 


Dr. 


Amoant  drawn  from  State  treasnry. 
Amoant  in  State  treasnry 


Or. 


Balance  on  hasd  Jnly  1, 1894 

Cash  received  from  State  treasnry 


Dr. 


By  ▼onohers  paid 

Amoant  In  treasnry  Jane  80, 1896. 


Cr. 


Ornamental  fund.  Dr. 

iContribnted  by  the  diizens  of  Adrian.) 
Inly  1, 1894 

Interest  Jnly  1, 1894,  to  Jane  80, 1896 


By  Toachers  paid... 
Amoant  In  treasnry. 


Cr. 


$2,518  52 

2,089  03 

75  00 

40 


$17,500  00 
88,672  60 
38,662  60 


$75,50190 
19,831  SO 


$2,518  52 

75,508  90 

5,605  00 


179,145  20 
4,4&2  22 


$8,150  00 
8,862  50 


$12,912  50 
1,600  00 


$75  40 
12,912  50 


$12,869  57 
618  83 


$2,089  08 
125  55 


$108  14 
2,112  44 


$4.682  96 


$94,886  20 
94.835  20 


$88,627  42 
88,627  42 


$14,512  60 
14.612  50 


112,967  90 
12  987  90 


$8,214  58 
8,214  58 


DAVID  MBTOALF,  Treasurer. 


SUMMAEY. 


SHOWING  STATE  OP  FINANCES  JUNE  30.  1896. 


Balance  on  hand  Jnly  1, 1894,  onireot  ezpeoM 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  i804.  ornamental  fond 

Balance  on  hand  JoJy  1, 1884,  special  ezpense 

Cash  received  from  State  treasnry  from  Jaly  1, 1894,  onrrent  ezpeDse 
Gaah  reoeiyed  from  Htate  treasnry  since  Jaly  1, 1894,  special  expense 

Cash  from  work,  produce,  etc.,  corrent  expense 

Interest  on  ornamental  fund 

Yonehsrs  paid  from  July  1, 1894,  to  Jane  80, 1896.  current  expense 

Vonehers  paid  from  Jaly  1, 1894,  to  Jane  80, 1}^96,  ornamental  fand  .. 

Vonchera  paid  from  Jaly  1, 1894,  to  Jane  80, 189S,  special  expense 

Balance  on  hand  Jaly  1, 1896,  current  expence .. 

Balance  on  hand  Jaly  1, 1896,  omameatal  fand 

Balance  on  hand  Jaly  1, 1896.  special  expense 


$2,518  62 

2,089  08 

75  40 

7R.508  90 

12.912  iM) 

6,60ft  00 

126  66 

$79,145  SO 

102  14 

12,869  67 

4,482  22 

2,112  44 

618  83 

198,829  90 


98,829  90 


DAVID  METCALF, 

Trea8urer, 


PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Chiardiana  of  the  State  Industrial  Home  for 
Qirls: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  biennial  period 
ending  June  30,  1896. 

In  accordance  with  a  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1895,  each  girl 
must  be  carefully  examined  by  a  competent  physician  before  being  sent  to 
the  Home.  The  liability  to  the  admission  of  contagious  diseases  has  been 
greatly  lessened.  Even  with  the  protection  afforded  by  this  law,  an 
occasional  case  of  contagious  disease,  contracted  before  the  girl  was  sen- 
tenced, and  not  developed  until  after  admission  to  the  Home,  has  been 
admitted.  The  two  cases  of  typhoid  fever  mentioned  in  the  table  of  dis- 
eases, were  notable  examples  of  this  class  of  cases. 

The  entire  absence  of  a  place  suitable  for  the  care  and  isolation  of 
serious  or  contagious  diseases,  leads  me  to  earnestly  suggest  the  necessity 
of  immediately  providing  a  building  to  be  used  for  hospital  purposes. 

One  death  from  peritonitis  has  occurred  since  the  last  biennial  report 
was  made. 

The  present  sanitary  condition  of  the  institution  is  very  good  and  has 
been  so  since  the  last  report  was  submitted,  there  having  been  no  epidemic 
of  serious  disease. 

The  following  table  will  show  a  list  of  the  diseases  treated. 

Thanking  the  board  and  officers  of  the  Home  for  their  assistance  and 
cooperation  in  the  management  of  the  medical  work,  this  report  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

MINA  LOGUE,  M.  D. 
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Name  of 


AiaBinla 

AbflosM 

Boil* 

niHowmini - -..— 

Chanore 

Contoaloiii  of  knee 

Choc  Oft  ................ 

Diarrhoea... 

Qonorrhoea   

Granolated  Eyelids... 

Herpee  Zoster ._ 

Hyetero  Bpilepsy 

InfloaDsa 

(nterooetal  Neuralgia 

Ingrowinc  toe  nail 

Neoralgia 

Night  terrofs 

Otitte  Media 

Peritonitis 

Pregnant 

Pnerperal  Mania  ..... 

PolrpoB  Nasal 

Pedleulia  Pnbia 

Scabies 

Sprain 

Strabismns 

Bhenmatism 

Typhoid  ferer 

Tapeworm 

Yarioeila 


No  of 


Gored. 


2 

2 


9 


Die- 
charged. 


Died. 


Im- 
iprored* 


2 
1 
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ACT  OF  ESTABLISHMENT. 


THB  ACT  TO  BdTABLISH  AM  IN8TITUTIOK  UNDBB  THE  NAME  AND  STYLE  OP  THE  MICH . 
IGAN  BEFOBII  SCHOOL  FOB  GIBL»-AS  AIIBNDED  IN  1881  AND  1888. 

Sbction  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact,  That  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  this  State  an  institution  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  State  Industrial  Home 
for  Girls,  and  that  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the 
eeneral  fund  for  purchasing  and  preparing  the  grounds,  and  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings  therefor,  and  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  said  Industrial  Home, 

Sbo.  2.  The  general  supervision  and  government  of  said  Industrial  Home  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Board  of  Control,  to  consist  of  three  women  and  two  men,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
terms  of  office  of  the  members  of  said  board  shall  be  as  follows:  Two  for  two  years, 
two  for  four  years,  and  one  for  six  years,  from  the  first  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-one,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  and  qualified,  said  reepeclr 
ive  terms  to  be  designated  in  their  several  appointments:  and  at  tne  expiration  of  their 
several  terms  of  office  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  six  years  each, 
and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified.  The  members  of  said  Board  of 
Control  shall  constitute  a  body  corporate  under  the  name  and  style  of  **  The  State 
Industrial  Home  for  Girls,"  with  the  right  of  suing  and  being  sued,  of  making  and 
using  a  common  seal,  and  of  altering  it  at  pleasure. 

Ssa  3.  The  said  Board  of  Control  are  hereby  empowered  to  select,  procure,  and 
establish,  with  all  convenient  dispatch,  a  site  for  said  Industrial  Home,  and  the  right 
of  way  for  suitable  drainage  therefrom;  and  for  that  purpose  they  are  also  hereby 
authorized  to  receive  proposals  for  the  donation  of  lands,  money,  or  building  materials, 
for  the  location  and  erection  of  said  home,  in  behalf  of  the  State  and  for  the  benefit 
of  said  institution:  Provided,  That  said  site  shall  contain  not  less  than  twenty -five 
acres  of  land,  and  that  good  and  sufficient  titles  to  any  lands  thus  granted,  and  securi- 
ties for  the  payment  of  the  money,  and  delivery  of  the  material  thus  donated,  shall  be 
obtained  by  said  board  before  any  such  site  shall  be  fully  established. 

Sbo.  4.  The  said  board  having  established  a  site  for  said  institution,  shall  immedi- 
ately deposit  a  certificate  of  their  determination,  together  with  all  conveyances  of  lands 
granted,  and  securities  for  moneys  or  materials  donated,  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor 
General.  They  shall  also  prepare  and  adopt  a  plan  for  the  grounds,  buildings,  and 
fixtures  necessary  for  such  institution,  of  such  form,  dimensions,  style,  and  finish 
as,  when  completed,  shall  come  within  the  cost  and  limit  of  the  sum  hereinbefore 
appropriated. 
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Sec.  5.  Said  Board  of  Control  shall  advertise  for  proposals  for  the  erection  and 
furnishing  of  such  buildings  or  parts  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  reception, 
confinement  and  discipline  of  girls,  and  upon  the  reception  of  such  proposals  they  may, 
in  their  discretion,  make  contracts  with  the  lowest  responsible  bidders,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  price,  time  of  performance,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  contractors  and 
their  sureties.  Said  contracts  when  executed  to  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
Auditor  General. 

Sec.  6.  Said  board  shall  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year  hereafter,  a  detailed  statement  of  their  operations 
and  all  expenditures  made  by  them.  The  members  of  said  Board  of  Control  shall 
receive  three  dollars  per  day  for  the  time  actually  and  necessarily  spent  by  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  traveling  and  other  actual  expenses  incurred,  to  be 
audited  and  allowed  by  the  Board  of  State  Auditors. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Control  to  meet  annu- 
ally at  said  Industrial  Home  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  May  in  each  year,  and  at  said 
annual  meeting  they  shall  elect  of  their  own  body  a  chairman  and  treasurer,  and  a 
clerk  who  may  or  may  not  be  of  their  number.  Said  officers  shall  hold  their  offices  for 
one  year  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified.  The  treasurer  and 
clerk  shall  give  such  bonds  as  the  board  may  direct  and  approve. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  meet  once  every  three  months,  and 
oftener  if  deemed  advisable.  They  shall  prepare,  systematize,  and  adopt  a  system  of 
government  for  said  Industrial  Home,  embracinff  all  such  rules,  regulations  and  general 
Taws  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  preserving  order,  for  enforcing  discipline,  for 
imparting  instruction,  for  preserving  health,  and  for  the  proper  phvsicial,  intellectual, 
and  mord  traininff  of  the  inmates.  Said  school  shall  be  conducted  on  the  family  or 
cottage  plan  for  girls  from  ten  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  which  there  must  be  tnor- 
ouffh,  systematic  teaching  of  all  domestic  industries,  which  industries  shall  take  pre- 
cedence of  trades,  and  be  a  thorough  education  in  every  branch  of  household  work. 
All  the  officials  and  help  for  the  internal  management  shall  be  composed  entirely  of 
women,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  board. 

Sbo.  9.  For  the  purpose  of  maturing  said  bystem  of  government  and  disoipline,  it 
shall  be  competent  for  said  board  to  authorize  one  of  their  number  to  visit  some 
similar  institution  now  in  operation  and  of  the  beet  repute,  and  by  personal  inspection 
and  investigation  to  acquire  an  insight  into  the  principles  and  practical  working  of  the 
model  system  thus  selected,  for  the  information  and  benefit  of  said  board. 

Qeo,  10.  From  and  after  the  time  that  said  institution  shall  be  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  inmates,  every  girl  over  the  age  of  ten  years  and  under  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  who  shall  be  convicted  before  any  court  or  magistrate  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  of  being  a  disorderly  person,  or  of  an^  offense  not  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  life,  shall,  except  in  cases  deemed  incorrigible,  be  sentenced  to  said  Industrial 
Home  until  she  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  if  such  court  or  magistrate 
shall  deem  the  girl  so  convicted  a  fit  subject  to  be  committed  to  said  home.  The  Board 
of  Control  shall  have  authority  to  make  rules  reducing,  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct, 
the  time  for  which  such  girls  have  been  sentenced.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  courts 
and  magistrates  sentencing  girls  to  said  home  to  certify  to  the  keeper  of  said  home  the 
age  of  me  person  so  committed,  ad  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  by  testimony  taken 
under  oath  before  such  court  or  magistrate,  or  in  such  manner  as  the  court  or  magis- 
trate shall  direct. 

Seo.  II.  Before  any  sentence  made  by  a  police  court  or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  under 
this  act,  shall  be  executed,  it  shall  be  approved  by  the  circuit  or  probate  judge  of  the 
county,  and  his  approval  endorsed  on  the  warrant  of  commitment,  and  if  such  sentence 
shall  be  disapproved,  the  police  court  or  justice  of  the  peace  shidl  have  power  to  pro- 
nounce the  ordinary  sentence  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  12.  From  and  after  the  time  when  said  institution  is  ready  for  the  reception  of 
inmates,  all  girls  between  seven  and  seventeen  years  of  age  who  are  now  authorized  to 
be  sent  to  the  Reform  School  or  to  a  house  of  correction,  under  and  by  virtue  of  *^An 
act  establishing  a  State  agency  for  the  care  of  juvenile  offenders,*'  approved  April 
twenty-nine,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  shall  be  sent  to  said  State  Indus- 
trial Home  for  Girls. 

Seo.  13.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  of  Control,  whenever  in  their  discretion 
they  may  deem  any  of  the  inmates  of  said  institution  to  have  been  so  far  reformed  as 
to  justify  her  discharge,  to  liberate  such  inmate,  or  to  bind  her  by  articles  of  indenture 
to  any  suitable  person  who  will  engage  to  educate  said  girl,  and  to  instruct  her  in  house- 
hold work  or  in  some  proper  art  or  trade,  or  said  board  may  return  any  such  girl  to  her 
parents  or  other  guaraians,  when  they  shall  have  become  bound  to  said  board  with 
sufficient  sureties  for  her  good  behavior  and  care,  or  said  board  may  place  aiiy  such 
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girl  in  the  care  of  any  resident  of  this  State  who  is  the  head  of  a  family  and  of  good 
moral  charaoter,  but  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  board  may  prescribe. 

Sbo.  14.  Any  girl  who  may  be  found  incorrigible,  or  an  improper  subject  for  admis- 
sion to  said  institutioni  may  be  returned  by  the  board  to  the  court  or  magistrate  by 
whom  said  girl  was  committed,  or  his  successor  in  office,  and  thereupon  such  court  or 
magistrate  shall  have  power  to  pass  such  sentence  as  would  have  been  legal  in  the  first 
instance  if  said  girl  had  not  been  sent  to  said  school. 

Seo.  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  of  Control  to  provide  a  book  in  which 
shall  be  registered  the  names,  ages,  and  religion  professed  by  the  girls  received  in  said 
Industrial  Home,  the  date  of  their  reception  and  of  their  leaving,  the  names  and  resi- 
dence of  their  parents,  and  whether  such  girls  were  apprenticed,  placed  in  a  family,  or 
otherwise,  and  if  placed  in  a  family  or  apprenticed,  the  name,  resiaence  and  occupation 
of  the  head  of  such  family  or  such  person  to  whom  she  was  apprenticed. 

8eo.  16.    Repealed  1881.    Act  206. 

Seo.  17.  There  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and 
in  the  year  one  thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  eighty  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  assessed  and  levied  in  like  manner  as  other  State  taxes  are  by  law  levied,  assessed 
and  paid,  which  tax,  when  collected,  shall  be  credited  up  to  the  general  fund,  to  reim- 
burse to  the  same  the  sum  to  be  drawn  therefrom  as  provided  in  this  act,  and  any  sums 
drawn  from  the  treasury  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  before  the  taxes  herein 
authorized  are  collected  shall  be  returned  when  such  taxes  are  collected. 


KULES    AND    REGULATIONS. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

SxoTiON  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  shall  be  held  at  the  Industrial  Home 
for  Qirls  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May  of  each  year,  and  at  said  annual  meeting  they 
shall  eleot  by  ballot  of  their  own  body,  a  chairman  and  treasurer,  and  a  clerk  who  may 
or  may  not  be  of  their  number.  Said  officers  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year  and 
until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified.  The  treasurer  and  clerk  shall  give 
bonds  as  the  board  may  direct  and  approve. 

Sxa  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  meet  once  every  three  months,  and 
oftener,  if  deemed  advisable.    A  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Seo.  3.  The  resident  member  of  the  board  is  authorized  to  act  for  the  board  in 
exigencies  re<iuiring  attention  in  the  interval  of  the  meetings  of  the  board.  He  shall 
at  each  meeting  report  to  the  board  for  its  approval  or  disapproval  all  acts  done  or 
omitted  to  be  done  under  his  advice  or  direction,  the  substance  of  which  report  shall 
be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  board. 

Seo.  4.  The  clerk  shall  keep  accurate  minutes  of  the  transactions  of  the  board  in  a 
book  provided  for  that  purpose,  to  which  the  members  of  the  board  shall  have  aoceas 
at  all  times,  which  book  shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  institution. 

Seo  5.  The  treasurer  shall  receive,  hold  and  disburse  the  funds  of  the  institution, 
and  discharge  his  duties  as  required  by  law.  He  shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  all 
receipts  and  expenditures;  and  shall  exhibit  such  accounts  to  the  board  at  each  quar- 
terly meeting,  and  whenever  requested  by  a  member  of  the  board.  The  account  of  the 
treasurer  shall  be  audited  by  the  board  at  each  annual  meeting. 

Seo.  6.  At  each  regular  meeting  the  board  shall  review  and  examine  an  account  of 
all  receipts  and  disbursements  which  shall  be  presented  by  the  superintendent.  All 
accounts  shall  be  indorsed  by  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

Seo.  7.  The  board  will  determine  the  quality  and  amount  of  the  principal  supplies 
to  be  purchased,  and  at  each  meeting  shall  direct  the  principal  purchases  to  be  made. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Seotion  1.  The  superintendent  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  institution, 
of  which  she  shall  have  the  general  control.  She  shall  reside  on  the  premises,  and 
devote  her  whole  time  to  the  welfare  of  the  school.  She  shall  have  charge  of  all  the 
real  and  personal  property  of  the  institution,  and  control  of  the  employ^?,  requiring 
that  they  shall  in  all  respects  faithfully  perform  their  several  duties. 

Seo.  2.  She  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  institution 
and  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  her. 

Sec.  3.  She  shall  at  each  regular  meeting  of  the  board  make  a  written  report  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  institution  which  shall  embrace  all  cases  of  punishment  and 
for  what  punishment  and  how.  The  number  and  names  of  girls  received,  the  number 
and  names  of  girls  contracted  and  to  whom,  as  well  as  all  girls  released.  Also  that  she 
shall  lay  before  the  board  all  correspondence  of  whatever  name  or  nature  relating  to 
the  institution  or  any  of  its  inmates. 

Seo.  4.  She  shall  enter  in  books  provided  for  that  purpose  the  name  and  a|pe  of 
every  inmate,  with  a  brief  description  of  her  person,  the  time  when  she  was  received, 
the  place  from  which  she  was  sent,  the  offense  for  which  she  was  committed,  and  the 
time  when  she  was  discharged;  and  if  apprenticed  or  hired  out,  the  name,  plaoe  of 
residence  of  the  person  to  whom  she  was  apprenticed  or  hired  out,  together  with  such 
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other  facts  relating  to  her  8ubee<iuent  history  as  she  may  think  worthy  of  preser- 
vation; and  in  ease  of  deaths  the  time  and  oause  of  her  death,  and  the  disposal  of  her 
remains. 

Sbo.  5.  She  shall  keep  a  journal  in  whiph  she  shall  record  everythinff  worthy  of 
notioe,  which  journal  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of 
Cbntrol. 

Sko.  6.  1  he  superintendent  shall  know  that  the  provisions  furnished  are  of  good 
quality  and  sufficent  in  quantit;^— well  cooked  and  well  served,  and  that  no  waste  is 
allowed;  that  every  part  of  the  institution  is  kept  clean  and  properly  ventilated,  and 
that  such  of  the  inmates  as  are  able  to  work  are  properly  employea. 

Skc.  7.  The  superintendent  shall,  after  careful  examination,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  and  direction  of  the  board,  allot  to  each  newcomer  her  position  in  the 
institution;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  cottage  managers,  shall  transfer  the  pupils 
from  one  house  to  another  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

S^a  8.  The  assistant  superintendent  shall  represent  the  superintendent  during 
any  temporary  absence,  and  at  all  times  render  her  such  assistance  as  may  be  required. 

PHYSIOIAK. 

The  physician  must  examine  every  inmate  at  the  time  of  her  admission,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable,  and  make  a  written  report  to  be  filed  with  the  superintend- 
ent, and  record  the  same  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

A  full  report  of  all  cases  worthy  of  notice  shall  be  made  for  the  regular  meetings  of 
the  board. 

COTTAGE  MANAQBRS. 

Sbction  1.  Over  each  cottage  a  manager  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  have  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  family  within  it.  She  shall  in  all  respects  watch  over 
the  inmates  as  the  head  of  a  family.  She  is  to  be  the  mother,  kindly  but  decidedly 
holding  the  reins  of  government,  making  each  cottage  resemble,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
a  well  regulated  home. 

Sxo.  2.  She  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  receipts,  losses,  or  other  disposition 
of  property  committed  to  her  care,  and  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Sxo.  3.  She  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  time  of  entrance  and  of  leaving  of  each  inmate 
of  her  cottage,  and  make  a  report  of  their  progress  and  conduct.  She  shall  present  a 
written  report  of  her  household,  and  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  labor  performed 
by  the  girls,  at  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  board. 

Ssa  4.  In  cases  of  persistent  obstinacy,  where  unusual  punishment  seems  to  be 
required,  she  shall  submit  the  matter  to  the  superintendent  for  her  direction. 

Sxc.  5.  She  shall  report  to  the  physician  all  inmates  needing  medical  treatment,  and 
shall  see  that  the  sick  receive  proper  attention,  and  that  the  directions  of  the  physician 
are  strictly  observed. 

Sbc.  6.  She  must  report  to  the  superintendent  at  the  close  of  each  day.  upon  blanks 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

TEACHERS. 

SsonoN  1.  In  each  cottage  there  shall  be  a  teacher,-  who  shall  take  charge  of  the 
instruction  of  the  inmatee  while  in  the  school,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  board 
and  superintendent  shall  direct. 

Sec.  2.  She  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  deportment  and  improvement  of  each  inmate 
committed  to  her  care,  and  shall  report  the  same  daily  to  the  cottage  manager  on 
blanks  provided  for  that  purpose. 

HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  housekeeper  in  the  superintendent's  house,  and  in  each 
cottage,  cottage  housekeeper  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  kitchen  and  laundry  and 
dining-rooms  and  all  pertaining  thereto. 

Sec.  2.  She  shall  be  responsible  to  the  cottage  manager  and  superintendent  for  the 
cleanlinees  of  the  house  and  the  good  order  of  her  department;  for  the  cooking  and 
washing;  and  the  conduct,  industry  and  instruction  of  the  girls  when  under  her  charge. 

Ssa  o.  The  housekeeper  in  charge  of  the  hotbse  of  the  superintendent  shall  have 
such  girls  assigned  for  her  assistance  as  the  superintendent  shall  detail,  said  houce- 
keeper  to  be  under  the  same  rules  as  designated  in  section  2  for  cottage  housekeepers 
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TEAOHEB  OF  DRESSMAKING. 


The  officer  shall  instruot  the  j^irls  in  dreasmaking  and  other  branches  of  needle- work, 
and  shall  assist  in  their  supervision. 


BNOINSEB. 


Seotzon  1.  The  engineer  shall  have  charge  of  the  engine-house,  fire  apparatus,  the 
water  and  steam  heating  works,  wells,  cisterns,  and  sewers,  and  see  that  they  are  kept 
in  good  order,  and  that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  and  steam  for  all  purposes. 

Bsa  2.  He  shall,  when  directed  by  the  superintendent,  perform  such  other  work  as 
will  not  interfere  with  his  duty  as  engineer. 


FIREMAN. 


The  fireman  shall  be  under  the  orders  of  the  engineer,  and  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  shall  be  directed  by  him  and  the  superintendent. 


WATOHMAir. 


The  watchman  shall  report  daily  to  the  superintendent  before  going  upon  duty,  and 
shall  patrol  the  grounds  at  least  once  an  hour  each  niffht.  In  oase  of  fire  he  shall  at 
once  notify  the  engineer  and  superintendent.  He  shall  be  a  regular  qualified  police 
officer. 


GENERAL    RULES. 

« 

SsonoM  1.  All  employ^  of  the  institution  are  subordinate  to  the  superintendent, 
and  shall  obey  her  orders,  and  are  required  to  devote  their  whole  attention  to  the  per- 
formance of  ttieir  duties. 

Sva  2.  No  intoxicating  drink  shall  be  brought  upon  the  premises  except  for  medical 
purposes,  by  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

Ssa  3.  No  visitor  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  any  communication  with  the  inmates 
without  permission  from  the  superintendent,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  officer,  and  not 
oftener  than  once  in  two  months. 

Sxo.  4.    Every  inmate  of  the  school  will  be  required,  when  in  health,  to  employ  a 

Sortion  of  the  day  in  some  work,  and  when  a  girl  has  been  placed  in  a  particular 
apartment  of  labor,  or  in  school,  she  shall  not  be  detained  from  ner  work  or  school  by 
any  person  without  a  special  order  from  the  superintendent. 

Ssa  5.  No  employ^  shall  be  absent  without  permission  of  the  superintendent,  and 
in  no  cose  shall  a  family  be  left  with  less  than  two  officers  in  charge  of  it. 

Sec.  6.  All  employ^  shall  be  required  to  rise  at  the  ringing  of  the  morning  bell, 
unless  disabled  by  sickness, 

Seo.  7.  All  table  and  bed  linen  and  clothing  of  the  girls  shall  be  marked  with 
indelible  ink. 

Sec.  8.  No  light  except  it  be  in  a  lantern,  and  no  fire  unless  in  a  covered  fire-pan, 
shall  be  carried  into  any  of  the  attics,  work-shops,  engine-house,  cellars,  or  any  of  the 
out  buildings;  and  no  smoking  shall  be  allowed  in  the  barns,  stables,  or  work-shops. 

Seo.  9.  No  kerosene,  naphtha,  or  inflammable  oil  of  any  kind  shall  be  used  in  the 
cottages  for  lights  or  fuel. 

Sfio.  10.  Visitors  may  be  shown  through  the  institution  between  the  hours  of  two 
and  five  p.  m.  on  any  day  of  the  week  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  but  they  oannot  be 
admitted  without  a  permit  from  the  superintendent  or  a  member  of  the  board. 

Sso.  11.  Whenever  anv  girl  shall  escape  from  the  institution  or  from  any  home  in 
which  she  is  detained  or  indentured  on  contract,  she  shall  forfeit  to  the  State  such  part 
of  her  previously  earned  reserve  fund  accumulated  after  her  commitment  as  shall  fully 
indemnify  the  State  for  all  expenses  incurred  in  her  capture  and  return;  and  any  girl 
not  returning  after  such  escape  ihall  forfeit  absolutely  all  previously  earned  reserve 
fund,  such  forfeited  reserve  funds  to  be  turned  into  the  generalfunda  of  the  institution. 

All  connected  with  the  institution  are  desired  to  work  in  harmony  in  executing  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law. 


BLANKS   USED. 


No..    Name. 


DAILY  RECORD. 

Offleer, 
InduBtry Grade 


Class. 


Credit. 

Debit. 

Dmte. 

Credit. 

Debit. 

Dmto. 

• 

^ 

1 

V 

• 

1 

• 

^ 

m 

C 

1 

1 

1  . 

17 

2 

U 

19 

20 

21 

■••••• 

1 

6. 

«.._ 

S. 

ML 

•  «    •« 

•  •••• 

M»M« 

..*... 

22 

28 

24 

2B 

26 

27 

■ 

m      ••  w 

• 

11. 

VL 

28 

ML- 

29 

ao 

a  •  «  »  wa 

14.            -  -- 



...... 

»     

81 

le. 

Reralt 



PoMible 

DAILY  REPORT  OF  COTTAGE  MANAGERS. 


Cottage  No... 


.  189.- 


Number  (^Is 

Under  diacipline 
Sick 


On  dnty.. 

General  conduct 

Nnmber  in  school. 
Remarks ... 


,  Cottage  Manager, 
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APPLICATION  FOR  A  GIRL,  WITH  RECOMMENDATION. 

To  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  State  InduetricU  Home  for  Oirls  : 

I  hereby  make  appHcaiion  to  have .,  one  of  your  wards,  pursuant  to 

an  act  entitled,  "An  act  to  establish  a  State  Reform  school  for  Girls,"  approved  May 

31, 1879,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof.    I  am  a  resident  of the 

county  of and  my  poetofflce  address  is 

My  occupation  is  that  of .._ 

My  family  consists  of  the  following  members 

Dated 18..  

Note. — ^The  recommendation  on  the  other  side  of  this  blank  must  be  signed  by  the 
agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  if  there  is  one  in  the  county 
where  the  applicant  reaidee,  and  if  not,  then  by  any  county  officer,  or  two  respectable 
citizens  of  that  county.  Before  placing  a  child  on  trial,  or  indenturing  the  aame,  it 
must  be  made  to  appear  satisfactorily  to  the  superintendent  that  the  applicant  is  tem- 
perate, does  not  sell  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  that  he  has  a  good  home,  and  is 
a  person  of  good  moral  character,  and  will  faithfully  execute  the  contract  indenturing 
the  girl  to  him. 

The  recommendation  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
For By Date 

To  the  Board  of  Control: 

After  a  careful  investigation  I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  named  applicant  is  a 
resident  of  the  place  named  by  him,  where  he  has  a  good  home;  that  he  is  a  person  of 
good  moral  character,  is  temperate,  does  not  sell  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage  and 
that  I  believe  he  will  properly  provide  for,  and  otherwise  faitnfully  execute  the  con- 
tract made  with  said  board  in  regard  to  said  girl. 

Dated 18-.  

Filed  in  the  superintendent's  office  this day  of 18.. 

Superintendent. 


ARTICLES   OF   INDENTURE. 

This  agreement,  made  this day  of A.  D.  189..  between  the 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  by  its  Stote  Board  of  Control,  of  the  first  part, 

and of county 

of Michigan,  of  the  second  part 

Witnesseth:  Said  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  places  with  and  hires  to  said  second 

parly, an  inmate  of  said  school,  for  service  in  h.. 

lamily  for work  for  the  term  of  six  months  from  date: 

said  home  reserving  the  right  to  cancel  this  agreement  and  resume  the  custody  of  said 
girl  for  any  reason  that  shall  seem  sufficient  to  the  superintendent  or  board,  either  in 
the  conduct  of  said  girl,  or  of  said  party  of  the  second  part. 

The  said  second  party  agrees  that  for  service  and  labor  of  said  girl  ...he  will  pay  the 

sum  off per  week,  paying  to  said  girl  f  L  of  the  same  weekly  in  cash  for  her  own 

use  and  the  balance  thereof  quarterly  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Industrial  Home.  Hie 
said  party  agrees  to  make  such  reports  quarterly  as  are  required,  and  in  case  of  gross 
misconduct,  or  disobedience,  to  notify  the  superintendent  promptly. 

Said  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees  that  he  will  allow  and  encourage  said 
girl  to  attend  church  and  Sabbath  school,  and  will  enforce  to  h...  best  abilitv  such 
rules  for  the  government  of  said  girl  as  may  be  ordered  by  said  home.  And  said  party 
of  the  second  part  further  agrees  that  in  case  the  custody  of  said  p^irl  shall  be  resumed 
bv  the  board,  or  superintendent,  before  the  time  for  which  said  girl  is  hired,  b^  reason 
of  any  misconduct  or  fault  of  said  party  of  the  second  part,  ..he  will  pay  to  said  board 
the  expenses  of  returning  said  girl  to  said  Industrial  Home.    The  contract  may  be 
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renewed  by  oonsent  of  both  parties,  but  on  such  terms  for  wages  as  the  superintendent 
shall  determine. 
In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  have  signed  this  agreement  in  duplicate. 

The  State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls, 
Per Superintendent 


Renewed  for mouths  this day  of ...,  189..,  at  $ per  week. 

,  Superintendent, 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  OF  EMPLOYER. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  Industrial  Momefor  Qirla^  Adrian,  Michigan: 

I  herewith  send  you  my  report  as  per  contract,  of  the  girl  I  took  from  the  Industrial 
Home  for  Qirls.  — ,  employer. 

Name  of  girl ,.;  county  of ^ 

Town  of Date 18.. 

N.  B.— Please  fill  out  the  above  blanks  carefully,  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  tell 
where  the  report  comes  from,  or  the  name  of  the  girl  reported. 

1.  What  is  her  physicsl  condition? 

2.  Does  she  attend  church  and  Sunday  school? 

8.    Is  she  obedient? — - 

4.  Is  she  industrious? 

5.  What  is  her  occupation? 

6.  Is  she  improving  morally? 

7.  How  do  you  like  her? 

8.  Is  she  contented? 

Remarks:  


REPORT  OP  COUNTY  AGENT. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Qirls: 

The  following  statement  represents  the  present  condition  of 

living  with in township. 

1.  Child's  physical  condition?   

2.  Does  she  attend  church  and  Sunday  school? 

3.  Is  she  obedient?    - 

4.  Is  she  industrious? 

5.  Is  she  improving  morally? 

6.  Is  she  contented?    

7.  Is  she  liked  by  her  guardian  or  employer?    

Remarks: • 

Name  of  agent 

For - county. 

Date - 18.. 


M. 


NOTICE  OF  INDENTURE. 

INDUSTRIAL.  HOME   FOR   GIRLS. 

Adrian,  Mich,, 189. 


Your  application  has  been  received,  and  a  g:irl  has  been  ordered  placed  in  your  home, 
subject  to  the  rules  of  the  institution.    It  will  require  about days 
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to  prepare  her  olothiDg,  and  I  will  notify  you  by  card,  about  that  time,  just  when  she 
will  be  ready.  If  you  come  to  the  home  for  her,  please  have  such  conveyance  as  will 
enable  you  to  take  her  trunk,  which  contains  her  clothing,  and  which  must  go  when 
she  goes.    If  you  are  to  meet  her  at  any  depot,  please  come  prepared  to  take  her  trunk. 

Very  respectfully, 

LUCY  M,  SICKELS. 

Superintendent. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

1.  Quea, — What  is  necessary  for  me  to  do  in  order  to  secure  a  girl  from  the  *'Home?" 
^ns.— Send  to  the  superintendent  for  a  blank  application,  which,  when  filled,  must 

be  endorsed  by  your  county  agent,  Mr. _ 

In  filing  application  please  give  ages  of  children  (if  any);  state  the  desired  age  of  girl, 
and  your  requirements. 

2.  Q Ilea.— What  wages  are  paid? 

Ana — From  seventy -five  cents  to  two  dollars  a  week,  according  to  age  and  ability  of 
girl.  When  the  girl  receives  more  than  a  dollar  a  week,  a  portion  is  reserved  and  paid 
quarterly  to  the  superintendent,  by  whom  it  is  placed  in  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the 
girl. 

3.  Ques.— For  what  length  of  time  are  girls  contracted? 
Ans. — Six  months  or  one  year,  sometimes  longer. 

4.  Quea. — Am  I  expected  to  make  reports? 

Ana, — Yes,  every  three  months  blanks  for  reports  are  sent  to  all  employers.  Any 
misconduct  of  the  girl  should  be  reported  immediately. 

5.  Quea, — What  privileges  are  allowed? 

Ana, — ^The  girl  is  expected  to  attend  church  and  Sunday  school?  She  is  not  allowed 
to  go  to  church  or  elsewhere  evenings,  unless  with  a  responsible  person.  Any  innocent 
pleasure  that  can  be  given  the  girl  will  only  help  to  mate  her  more  contented. 

6.  Quea. — Is  the  girl  allowed  to  write  letters? 

ilna.—She  may  write  to  her  relatives  and  to  the  officers  of  the  '^Home."  All  oorre- 
spondenoe  with  relatives  must  be  under  supervision  of  the  employer. 

7.  Quea, — For  what  offense  was  the  ^rl  committed? 

Ana, — In  most  cases  we  do  not  deem  it  best  to  give  this  information. 

8.  Quea,— Who  pays  the  traveling  expencea  of  the  girl? 

^YM.— The  girl  will  be  comfortably  clothed  and  her  expenses  to  her  new  home  paid 
by  the  employer.  If  through  the  fault  of  her  employer  she  should  be  returned  to  the 
institution,  the  employer  must  then  pay  the  expense  of  her  return. 


REMARKS. 


We  consider  it  better  for  the  comfort  and  protection  of  the  girl  that  it  should  not  be 
known  that  she  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  **Mome." 

We  expect  all  employers  to  demand  obedience  from  the  girls.  This  is  best  obtained 
in  all  times  and  places  by  firmness  and  kindness.  "A  steady  hand  makes  an  obedient 
child." 

Though  we  hope  that  the  girl  will  do  her  part  in  any  home  in  which  we  place  her,  we 
also  feel  that  in  many  cases  it  is  too  one-sidM  a  matter.  The  question  is  not,  in  many 
oases,  can  I  help  this  girl  to  keep  the  ground  she  has  gained,  and  infiuence  her  to  still 
farther  efforts  for  her  own  good?  But  rather,  how  much  can  I  get  this  girl  to  do  for  a 
little  money?  We  have  found  some  much  happy  exceptions  to  the  general  rale  that  we 
are  still  looking  for  more. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  EMPLOYERS. 

In  order  that  parties  who  indenture  girls  from  this  institution  may  more  clearly 
understand  the  object  and  aims  of  the  institution  and  what  is  expected  of  them  in  the 
relation  of  employer,  that  there  may  be  perfect  harmony  in  management,  the  fbllowing 
suggestions  are  offered,  and  a  full  compliance  therewith  on  your  part  will  be  expected: 

1.  Do  not  expect  the  girl  to  know  how  to  do  all  kinds  of  work.  She  needs  teaohing, 
and  in  this  you  must  be  patient  and  forbearing  and  give  her  encouragement. 
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2.  She  should  be  taught  neatness  in  everything,  and  to  keep  all  rooms  in  perfect 
order,  and  under  no  ciroumstances  be  permitted  to  have  her  own  room  untidy  or  in 
confusion. 

3.  She  should  be  obedient,  respectful,  and  ladylike  in  her  bearing  and  language,  and 
no  one  about  the  house  should  use  improper  language  in  her  presence. 

4.  Great  care  should  be  taken  as  to  her  asBOciates,and  she  should  not  go  out  even- 
ings except  in  company  with  some  adult  member  of  the  household  or  some  friend  in 
whom  you  have  the  utmost  confidence. 

5.  Do  not  seek  to  draw  from  her  information  as  to  her  past  life,  and  never  refer  to 
her  disparagingly  concerning  that  life,  if  you  have  occasion  to  chide  or  reprove  her. 

6.  While  you  should  give  her  your  confidence,  and  let  her  feel  that  you  trust  her, 
and  rely  upon  her,  yet  do  not  throw  temptations  in  her  way  unnecessarily. 

7.  In  attending  social  gatherings,  treat  her  as  you  would  any  girl  in  your  employ,  so 
far  as  frequency  of  going  is  concerned.  I  might  say  even,  treat  her  as  you  would  your 
own  daughter;  under  similar  circumstances. 

8.  Do  not  try  to  impress  upon  her  mind  that  she  must  be  watched  everywhere  she 
goes,  but  at  all  times  let  her  feel,  by  your  example  and  advice,  that  she  cannot,  by  any 
conduct,  afford  to  court  criticism,  or  let  the  faintest  suspicion  of  wrong  arise. 

9.  She  is  to  have  the  privilege  of  unrestricted  correspondence  with  the  officers  of 
the  home. 

In  all  other  correspondence  she  should  consult  you,  and  in  case  of  any  clandestine 
oorreepondence  I  shall  expect  you  to  immediately  report  to  me, 

10.  It  is  expected  that  she  will  attend  church,  whenever  it  is  convenient.  She 
should  be  taught  the  importance  of  keeping  her  clothes  always  in  order,  clean  and  whole, 
that  there  may  be  no  excuse  on  this  ground  for  remaining  away  from  church. 

IL  That  portion  of  her  wages  that  you  are  to  pay  to  her  should  be  paid  her  weekly, 
in  cash,  and  in  her  expenditures  endeavor  to  give  her  good  counsel  and  impress  upon 
her  the  importance  of  economy,  and  judicious  purchase  of  goods.  The  reserve  fund,  as 
per  contract,  should  altoays  be  remitted  to  the  home. 

12.  In  case  of  sickness,  if  it  is  serious,  please  notify  the  superintendent,  and  see  that 
the  girl  does  not  suffer  for  want  of  medical  attendance. 

13.  In  case  of  male  inmates  in  the  family,  let  due  care  be  observed  as  to  sleeping 
apartments,  so  that  her  room  may  not  be  accessible  easily  without  your  knowledge. 
Taifl  is  the  most  important  feature  in  all  your  duties  relative  to  a  proper  care  of  the  girl 
entrusted  to  you. 

14.  Study  the  girl's  disposition  and  temperament,  and  to  the  lady  member  of  the 
family,  w)»  recommend  that  while  you  are  firm  in  discipline,  you  at  the  same  time  evince 
a  tender,  motherly  interest  in  the  girl's  welfare  that  shall  win  her  confidence  and 

esteem 

LUCY  M.  SICKBLSp 

Superintendent, 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  GIRLS  INDENTURED. 

The  board  of  control  deems  you  worthy  of  being  placed  in  a  good  home  and  accords 
you  the  privilege  of  trial.  The  home  does  not  release  its  right  to  recall  you,  but  good 
conduct  on  your  part  is  all  that  is  required  for  you  to  remain  away,  and  will  sooner 
bring  about  your  honorable  discharge.  I  therefore  urge  upon  you  the  following  rules, 
which  it  is  expected  you  will  strictly  observe: 

1.  Be  obedient.  Be  truthful.  Be  neat.  Be  honest.  Be  ladylike  in  your  deport- 
ment. 

2.  Never  diepute  or  wrangle  with  your  employer  or  any  of  the  family.  Always 
restrain  your  temper. 

3.  Keep  your  person  clean;  be  tidy  at  your  work.  Keep  your  own  room  in  perfect 
order,  and  be  careful  to  have  your  entire  clothing  kept  clean  and  mended. 

4.  Be  guarded  in  your  language,  and  never  utter  a  word  unbecoming  a  lady.  Let 
your  conduct  be  above  reproach;  and  the  conversation  with  men  be  reserved  and 
modest,  and  resent  any  improper  language  to  you  by  men. 

5.  Do  not  neglect  going  to  church,  and  go  to  evening  social  gatherings  only  when 
permission  is  given  and  you  have  proper  company.  Do  not  get  angry  or  disappointed 
because  you  are  refused  by  your  employer  permission  to  go  to  any  kind  of  gathering. 

6.  Write  fully  how  you  like  your  place,  and  tell  the  superintendent  all  you  wish  to, 
in  case  you  do  not  like  the  way  you  are  treated.    But  remember,  you  must  expect  to 
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put  up  with  a  great  many  thinffs  that  are  not  pleasant.  You  are  at  liberty  to  write  to 
the  superintendent  what  you  choose,  without  getting  permission.  But  in  correspond- 
ence other  than  to  the  home,  you  should  get  permission  from  your  employer  the  same 
as  you  would  at  the  home. 

7.  If.  there  be  children,  treat  them  very  carefully,  and  never  deceive  your  employer 
in  anything. 

8.  Try  to  learn  everything  about  housework,  cooking,  sewing,  cleaning,  washing,  and 
housekeeping,  so  you  can  be  trusted  to  do  it  alone. 

9.  Be  careful  of  vour  earnings,  and  in  making  purchases  always  advise  with  the 
lady  of  the  house,  that  your  expenditures  may  be  safe  and  judicious.  Your  reserve 
fund  will  be  safely  kept  for  you  m  the  bank. 

10.  Have  good  comb,  brush,  and  tooth  brush,  and  use  them. 

11.  Every  good  report  that  comes  from  your  employer  will  go  to  your  credit  the 
same  as  good  conduct  would  at  the  home,  and  the  soooner  your  conduct  proves  you 
worthy  of  discharge,  the  sooner  the  board  will  grant  that  dischai]p^ 

12.  Select  good  wholesome  reading,  and  improve  your  spare  time,  by  gaining  useful 
information,  and  remember  that  I  retain  a  deep  interest  in  your  welfare. 

Affectionately, 

LUCY  M.  SICKBLS,  Supt  I.  H.  for  Q, 
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Adrian^  Mich., i5._ 

To  the  State  Board  of  IiMpeetors: 
Having  become  fully  convinced  that 

have  become  so  far  reformed  as  to  justify  ^eir  discharge  from  the  custody  of  the  State 
Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  I  do  most  respectfully  recommend  that  they  be  liberated 
therefrom  and  ask  that  an  order  may  be  made  by  your  honorable  board  accordingly 

- Superintendent 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Stoto  Board  of  Inspectors,  having  fully  con- 
sidered the  above  recommendation,  do  hereby  approve  the  same  and  do  order  and 
direct  that  the  said  girls  be  liberated  and  discharged  as  requested. 
Dated Mich., 1892. 


Guardians  of  State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls, 


MICHIGAN  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  GIRLS. 

Adrian,  Mich 189.. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Inspectors: 

I  do  hereby  recommend  that  the  girls  heremaf  ter  named  and  now  inmates  of  the 
Stete  Industrial  Home  for  Girls  be  bound  out  by  articles  of  indenture  to  some  suiteble 
persons  who  will  engage  to  educate  and  to  instruct  them  in  household  work,  or  in  some 
proper  art  or  trade;  or  that  they  be  placed  in  the  care  of  residento  of  this  State  who  are 
the  heads  of  families  and  of  good  moral  character,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
your  board  may  prescribe,  and  I  do  most  respectfully  ask  that  an  order  to  such  end  may 
be  made  by  you. 

Names  of  girls  recommended 

Superintendent, 

."     *i'    — J  H      I  I  .  .'/         '.      _  i  I  ^.'1  ....    .. 
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We,  the  undersigned  memben  of  the  State  Board  of Guardian8»  haying f allyoon- 
Bidered  the  above  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  Industrial  Home 
for  Girls  do  hereby  approve  the  same  and  order  that  the  said  girls  therein  named  be 
indentured  or  placed  out  as  recommended. 

Dated  at Mich.,  this day  of A.  D.  189.. 

Guardians  of  State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls.. 


MICHIGAN  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  GIRLS. 

AdHan,  Mich., 189... 

To - or  to  his 

successor  in  office: 
Whsbsas was  on  the 

day  of A.  D.  18. .committed  to  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls, 

from  the  court  aforesaid;  and 

Whkbcas,  the  said ...has  been 

found  to  be  incorrigible  and  an  improper  subject  to  be  admitted  and  retained  in  the 
said  home; 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  we  do 

hereby  order  and  direct  that  the  said .be 

returned  to  the  court  aforesaid  to  be  further  dealt  with  as  may  be  just  and  legal. 


Guardians  of  State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls. .  ^ 


INFORMATION  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Stats  Industbiai^  Home  for  Gibls,  ) 
Adrian,  Mich., 189..  ] 

To  the  Parents  and  Friends  of  the  State  Industrial  Home: 

'. having  become  an  inmate  of  this  institution, 

you  are  by  this  circular  informed  with  reference  to  some  matters  which  are  of  interest, 
and  which  mi*y  be  essential  for  you  to  understand. 

She  has  been  committed  to  our  care,  to  remain  until  she  attains  the  age  of 

years,  unless  sooner  discharged  by  law.  The  only  body  authorized  to  discharge  her  is 
the  btate  Board  of  Guardians.  She  will  remain  in  the  institution  until  the  full  expira- 
tion of  her  term  of  commitment,  unless  it  appears  to  such  Board  of  Guardians  that  it 
will  be  better  for  her  to  be  discharged  at  an  earlier  date.  This  decision,  if  made,  must 
be  influenced  largely  by  the  conduct  of  the  girl,  and  somewhat  by  the  character  of  the 
home  to  which  she  will  go  when  released. 

We  are  often  importuned  to  release  girls  within  a  few  weeks  or  months  after  they 
are  received  at  the  home.  To  any  who  anticipate  making  such  an  effort,  we  desire  to 
say  that  the  home  is  intended  as  a  child  saving  and  reformatory  institution,  and  its 
chief  aim  is  not  to  punish,  but  rather  to  educate  and  prepare  its  inmates  for  better 
and  happier  living  in  the  coming  years. 

The  K>ard  of  Guardians  will  not  discharge  girls  from  the  home  before  the  expiration 
of  their  sentence,  unless  they  believe  that  they  have  so  far  reformed  as  to  justify  the 
same. 

But  before  the  expiration  of  the  girl's  sentence  the  law  authorizes  the  board  to 
indenture  (bind  out)  the  girl  by  writinffs  to  some  suitabfe  person,  who  will  engage  to 
educate  her  and  to  instruct  her  in  household  work  or  in  some  proper  art  or  trade. 
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The  board  may  also  place  the  girl  in  the  oare  of  any  resident  of  the  State  who  is  the 
head  of  a  family,  ana  of  good  moral  oharaoter,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
board  may  prescribe.  Or,  the  board  may  return  the  girl  to  her  parents  or  guardians 
upon  such  parents  or  guardians  giving  a  bond  with  sufficient  sureties  for  ner  good 
behavior  and  care. 

But  in  all  these  cases  the  board  insists  that  the  girl  shall  either  have  become  thor- 
oughly reformed,  or  that  the  home  to  which  she  is  going  be  one  that  will  conduce  to 
such  reformation. 

Experience  demonstrates  that  good  girls  who  have  good  homes  are  not  often  sent  to 
this  institution. 

It  js  also  true  that  bad  girls  and  poor  homes  are  not  usually  made  permanently 
better  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks. 

Every  girl  in  the  institution  is  obliged  to  be  in  school  four  hours  a  day,  unless  it  may 
be  some  who  have  finished  the  nrescribed  course  of  study.  Then  some  suitable  piece 
of  work  or  reading  is  given  her  auring  school  hours,  while  she  is  in  the  cottage. 

Many  of  the  girls  come  to  us  in  their  teens  who  do  not  know  the  first  principles  of 
house  work,  or  even  of  deanlmess. 

l%eee  same  girls,  when  leaving  us,  take  with  them  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  house- 
work to  enable  them  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood. 

Our  ffirlB  have  an  abundance  of  good,  wholesome  food,  while  the  health  of  the  insti- 
tution IB  so  uniformly  good  as  to  give  no  occasion  for  solicitude  in  this  direction. 

We  have  Sabbath  school  each  Sunday  morning,  and  religious  services,  conducted  by 
some  clernrman  each  fc'unday  afternoon. 

The  Catholic  priest  from  the  ci^y  visits  the  institution  as  often  as  once  in  two  weeks, 
when  all  Catiiohc  girls,  and  those  who  desire,  are  given  the  opportunity  to  see  him. 

The  sisters  also  come  out  from  the  city  the  first  Sunday  morning  of  every  month 
and  meet  the  Catholic  girls,  and  hold  services  with  them. 

Occasionally  short  ^Rsits  from  parents  and  friends  of  the  girls  are  allowed  and 
approved  by  the  officers,  and  at  which  times  we  are  glad  to  give  the  fullest  information 
possible  as  to  the  work  of  the  school,  and  as  to  the  conduct  and  prospects  of  the  girls 
visited. 

There  are  no  provisions,  however,  at  the  school  for  either  the  lodging  or  boarding  of 
visitors.  Girls  are  not  allowed  to  receive  visits  from  their  friends  within  three  months 
from  the  time  of  entering  the  school,  and  not  oftener  than  onoe  in  two  months 
afterwards. 

Qirls  are  not  allowed  to  receive  visits  on  Sundays  or  holidaiifB, 

We  are  happv  to  have  our  girls  remembered  occasionally  by  small  presents  that  are 
not  incompatible  with  the  proper  management  of  the  institution.  ^Ixpress  charges 
must  always  be  paid  in  advance.  Girls  are  not  allowed,  however,  to  importune  their 
friends  for  money  or  presents  of  any  kind. 

Do  not  send  money  in  boxes  or  baskets  with  other  things.  There  is  great  danser 
that  it  will  be  lost,  and  we  cannot  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  money  sent  in  this 
way.  Any  communication  with  reference  to  the  release  of  girls  must  be  addressed  to 
the  superintendent  or  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  in  no  case  to  the  girls.  Letters 
to  the  girls  containing  allusions  to  their  release  will  not  be  delivered  to  them.  It  will 
always  give  us  pleasure  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  desire  to  as|c  with  referenoe 
to  our  institution,  or  any  of  its  inmates. 

Very  respectfully, 
Superintendent. 


SECTIONS    OF   ACTS    WHICH    EEL  ATE    TO    THE 

USTDUSTEIAL  HOME. 


STATE    INSTITUTIONS   AND    REGULATIONS    RELATING   THERETO. 

LHoweirs  Annotated  Statutes,  page  186.] 

Ssonoif  1.  The  People  of  Ifie  State  of  Michigan  enact,  That  all  eduoational,  ohari- 
table,  reformatory,  and  penal  iDstitutions,  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State, 
flhall  be  known  as  State  inBtitntione. 

Saa  2.  The  board  of  each  State  inetitution  shall,  by  the  first  day  of  November  pre- 
ceding^ the  regular  sessions  of  the  legislature,  make  out  and  present  to  the  Gk)vemor 
a  aetailed  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  institution  for  the  two  fiscal  years  closing 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  preceding  September,  which  shall  include  the  report  ot 
the  saperintendent,  warden,  or  other  proper  chief  officer,  for  the  same  period,  and  a 
report  of  the  treasurer  of  ail  receipts  and  disbursements  made  during  the  same  period, 
which  report  shall  be  furnished  tne  State  printer  for  publication  by  the  first  dajr  of 
November  of  the  year  when  made.  That  such  reports  shall  show  at  the  time  of  making 
the  same,  in  detail,  the  number  and  names  of  the  various  professors,  superintendents, 
officials,  and  all  other  regular  employ^  and.  the  wages  or  salary  paid  to  each,  and  what, 
if  any,  other  emoluments  are  allowed  and  to  whom.  The  boards  of  each  State  institu- 
tion, which  is  essentially  educational  in  character,  ^hall  also  annually,  before  the  first 
day  of  November,  make  out  and  present  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  a 
manuBcript  report  showing: 

Firet,  The  condition  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  institution; 

Second,  The  number  and  names  of  the  various  professors,  tutors,  and  instructors; 

Third,  The  number  of  students  or  pupils  in  the  several  departments,  and  in  the 
different  classes; 

Fnurth,  The  courses  of  study  pursued,  and  the  books  of  instruction  used; 

Fifth,  Such  other  information  and  suggestions  as  said  board  mapr  deem  important,  or 
the  buperintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  request  to  embody  m  his  annual  report. 

Saa  3.  That  the  board  of  each  State  institution  shall  cause  a  full  and  accurate 
inventory,  in  duplicate,  to  be  taken  at  the  close  of  its  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the 
regular  biennial  session  of  the  legislature,  by  the  officer  in  charge,  which  shall  specify 
the  number  of  acres  of  land  and  the  value  thereof,  the  number,  kind  and  value  of 
buildings,  the  various  kinds  of  personal  property  and  the  value  thereof,  which  inventory 
shall  be  si^nied  by  the  officer  making  the  same,  and  certified  as  correct  by  the  board 
for  which  it  is  made;  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  made  in  a  proper  record  book  to  be 
kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  institution,  and  the  other  shall  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  by  the  first  day  of  November  of  the  year  when  made.  Any 
board  of  any  State  institution  may  in  its  discretion  cause  such  property  to  be  appraised 
on  oath,  by  two  disinterested  and  competent  appisaisers,  to  be  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  board,  and  a  summary  of  each  inventory  made  shall  be  published  in  the 
biennial  report. 

Saa  4.    f^very  educational,  charitable,  penal  and  reformatory  institution  shall,  in 

E roper  books  for  that  purpose,  keep  a  regular  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  dis- 
ursed,  and  the  receipts  from  and  expenditures  for  and  on  account  of  each  department 
of  business,  or  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  or  the  improvement  of  the  premises; 
and  in  those  institutions  where  farming  and  gardening  operations  are  carried  on,  the 
accounts  shall  be  so  kept  as  to  show,  as  near  as  practicable,  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the 
farm  and  garden,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  productions  of  the  same,  with  the 
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oost  of  live  stock  raised  or  fattened  for  the  use  of  the  institution,  and  the  quantity 
and  value  thereof,  and  where  manufacturing  operations  are  carried  on,  the  oost  and 
result  of  each  separate  branch  of  manufacture,  and  the  quality  and  value  of  all  manu- 
factured articles  sold  or  used  in  the  institution,  so  as  to  clearly  exhibit  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  in  each  department  of  business  carried  on  in  the  institution,  and  the  cost 
of  educating  and  maintiuning  each  student  or  inmate  therein.  That  the  accounts  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  in  all  State  institutions  shall  conform  as  near  as  may  be 
practicable  to  a  uniform  system,  and  to  accomplish  this  result  the  Auditor  General  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  such  a  system  of  accounts  as  he  shall  deem  proper  for  said 
institutions,  wliich  shall  secure  as  near  as  may  be  such  uniformity. 

Sso.  5.  The  accounts  of  members  of  boards  of  State  institutions  for  official  expenses 
and  services,  or  either  where  allowed  by  law,  shall  first  be  certified  to  be  correct  by  the 
board  to  which  the  member  belongs,  and  then  shall  be  audited  by  the  Board  of  State 
Auditors  and  paid  from  the  general  fund. 

Seo.  6.  The  boards  of  State  institutions  shall,  in  their  biennial  reports,  recommend 
what  amounts  in  their  opinion  are  needed  for  the  next  two  years  for  ordinary  current 
expenses  and  for  special  purposes  by  the  institution  so  reporting,  with  the  reasons  for 
such  recommendations.  That  the  boards  of  charitable,  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions, before  determining  on  such  proposed  recommendations,  shall  submit  the  same  in 
writing  to  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  for  its  opinion  thereon,  which  last 
namedboard  shall  visit  such  State  institution  in  the  month  of  July,  August  or  Septem- 
ber of  the  year  when  such  report  is  made  and  investigate  the  cohdltion  and  needs  of 
the  same,  consider  the  proposed  a|)propriationB,  and  shall  make  a  epeedy  report  in 
writing  to  the  board  of  the  institution  examined,  giving  its  opinion  of  the  proposed 
appropriations,  and  the  board  of  such  institution  shall  in  its  biennial  report  show  to 
what  extent,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  such  appro- 
priations should  be  made. 

Sec.  7.  That  before  the  board  of  any  charitable,  penal  or  reformatory  institulion 
shall  determine  on  the  plan  of  any  building  for  school  purposes,  living  rooms,  work 
rooms,  or  sleeping  rooms  for  inmates,  or  on  any  system  of  sewerage,  ventilation,  or 
heating,  which  has  been  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  be  constructed,  such  plans 
ehsll  he  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  and  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  for  examination  and  opinion  thereon;  and  the  board  so  submitting  such  plans 
shall  in  its  biennial  report  show  to  what  extent  they  were  approved  by  the  boards  so 
examining  them.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  saia  State  boards  to  visit  said  penal, 
charitable  and  reformatory  institutions,  when  necessary  to  make  the  examinations 
herein  required,  and  their  official  expenses  necessarily  incurred  shall  be  audited  by  the 
State  auditors  and  paid  from  the  general  fund. 

Seo.  8.  That  the  boards  of  the  Michigan  institutions  for  educating  the  deaf  and  the 
dumb,  the  Reform  School,  the  Michigan  Keform  School  for  Girls  [State  Industrial  Home 
for  Girls],  the  State  Public  School,  the  State  board  of  education,  and  the  Michupan 
School  for  the  Blind,  are  hereby  severally  authorized  to  draw  from  the  general  funa  of 
the  State  treasury,  in  the  months  of  January,  Februarv  and  March,  in  the  years  in  which 
the  regular  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are  held,  such  amount  of  money  as  shall  be 
made  to  appear  to  the  Auditor  General  to  be  necessary  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  institution  for  which  the  money  is  asked  during  said  months,  which  amount  drawn 
shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  the  amount  appropriated  for  current  expenses  for  such 
institution  for  the  year  preceding  said  regular  session  of  the  Legislature.  That  the 
amounts  so  drawn  shall  be  considered  as  an  advance  to  the  institution  drawing  the 
money  on  any  appropriation  made  by  the  Liegislature  at  its  regular  session  for  the  year 
in  which  the  appropriation  is  made,  and  shall  be  deducted  therefrom  and  transferred 
to  the  general  fund. 

Seo.  9.  [This  section  repeals  all  former  acts  that  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  with  the  following  proviso:] 

Provided^  That  nothin|f  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  amending  or  repealing  any 
acts  or  parts  of  acts,  providing  for  financial  reports  by  any  of  said  State  institutions  to 
the  Auditor  General,  Board  of  State  Auditors,  or  to  any  other  State  officer,  as  now 
provided  by  law. 
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STATE    AGENCY    FOR    THE    CARE    OP    JUVENILE    OFFENDERS    AS 

AMENDED,    ACT    198.   1885. 

Ssa  2.  Whenever  a  oomplaint  is  made  or  pending  against  anv  boy  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  or  girl  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  for  the  oommission  of  any 
offense  not  punishable  b^  law  with  imprisonment  for  life,  before  any  court  or  magis- 
trate having  competent  jurisdiction  thereof,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  court  or 
magistrate  at  once  and  before  any  further  proceedings  are  had  in  the  case,  to  give 
notice  in  writing  of  the  pendency  to  said  agent,  if  there  shall  be  one  in  said  county, 
who  shall  have  opportunity  allowed  him  to  investigate  the  charge  or  charges;  and 
upon  receiving  such  notice,  the  agent  shall  immediately  proceed  to  inquire  into  and 
make  a  full  examination  of  the  parentage  and  surroundings  of  the  child  and  of  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  report  the  same  to  the  court  or  magistrate, 
who  shall  advise  and  counsel  with  the  said  agent;  and  if  upon  such  consultation,  after 
full  investigation  and  proof  of  the  offense  charged,  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  that  the 
public  interest  and  the  interest  of  such  child  will  be  best  subserved  thereby,  be  may 
make  an  order  for  the  return  of  such  child  to  his  or  her  parents,  guardian  or  friends; 
or  he  may  authorize  said  agent,  under  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  judge  of  probate 
of  the  county  to  take  such  child  and  bind  him  or  her  out  to  some  suitable  person  until 
he  or  she  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  for  any  less  time,  or 
impose  a  fine  or  to  suspend  sentence  for  a  definite  or  indefinite  period;  or  if  the  child  is 
found  guiity  of  the  offense  charged  and  appears  to  be  wilfully  wayward  and  unman- 
ageable the  court  may  cause  him  or  her  to  be  sent  to  the  Reform  School,  Industrial 
Home  for  Qirls,  or  to  any  State  penal  or  reformatory  institution  authorized  by  law  to 
receive  such  boy  or  girl,  subject  to  such  conditions  of  sex  and  age  as  are  now  provided 
by  law  for  the  reception  of  children  in  said  school  or  institution,  and  in  such  cases  the 
report  of  the  agent  shall  be  attached  to  the  mittimus,  and  the  child  may  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  agent  to  be  conveyed  under  his  direction  to  the  institution,  and  for  such 
services  the  same  fees  shall  be  allowed  as  are  paid  to  sheriffs  in  like  cases. 

Sbo.  3.  Said  agent  shall  visit  all  children  resident  in  the  county  for  which  he  is 
appointed,  which  shall  have  been  indentured  to  any  person  therein  by  any  State 
institution  whenever  he  shall  be  so  requested  to  do  by  the  superintendent  of  the  insti- 
tution which  placed  said  children  in  said  county,  aua  shall  inquire  into  the  manage- 
ment, condition  and  treatment  of  such  children,  and  for  that  purpose  may  have  private 
interviews  with  such  childreu,  at  any  time;  and  if  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
such  agent  when  making  such  visits,  or  at  any  other  time,  that  any  child  thus  placed 
in  charge  of  any  person  as  aforesaid,  is  neglected,  abused  or  improperly  treated,  by  the 
person  having  such  child  in  charge,  or  that  such  person  is  unfit  to  have  the  care  thereof, 
he  shall  report  the  facte  to  the  superintendent  of  the  State  institution  by  which  the 
child  was  so  indentured,  and  the  board  of  such  institution  or  the  superintendent  thereof, 
who  may  be  so  authorized  to  do  by  said  board  on  being  satisfied  that  the  interest  of 
the  child  requires  it,  shall  cancel  the  indenture  by  which  the  child  was  placed  in  the 
family,  and  shall  remove  it  to  some  other  family  home  or  directly  to  the  State  institu- 
tion from  which  it  was  indentured. 

All  indentures  by  which  any  child  shall  be  placed  in  a  home  from  any  State  institu- 
tion shall  reserve  the  right  in  the  board  making  the  indenture  to  cancel  the  same 
whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  that  board,  the  interests  of  the  child  require  it. 

Whenever  any  indenture  is  canceled  as  herein  provided,  or  whenever  any  child  inden- 
tured from  any  State  institution  has  been  adopted,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  to 
said  agent  of  the  county  where  the  child  was  indentured  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
State  institution  from  which  the  child  was  indentured  or  adopted. 

Sec.  4.  No  child  shall  be  indentured,  adopted,  or  otherwise  placed  in  charge  of  any 
person  by  any  State  institution  during  minority,  or  for  any  other  period,  unless  the 
applicant  for  any  child  shall  be  first  approved  in  writing  by  said  agent  for  the  county 
where  the  applicant  resides,  or  by  the  State  agent  of  the  State  institution  to  which  the 
child  belongs,  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  such  State  institution. 
Such  approval  shall  be  filed  with  the  superintendent  of  the  State  institution  to  which 
the  application  is  made  before  the  child  shall  be  indentured  or  adopted. 

Sbo.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  agentu,  in  their  respective  counties,  to  seek  out 
suitable  persons  who  are  willing  to  take  oy  indenture  or  adoption,  and  take  charge  of, 
educate  and  maintain  children  arrested  for  offenses,  committed  to  any  State  institution, 
or  abandoned,  neglected,  or  dependent  children  in  charge  of  any  State  institution,  or 
its  officers,  and  to  give  notice  where  such  children  may  be  so  placed  to  the  boards 
officers  or  superintendent  having  authority  to  dispose  of  such  children  by  indenture  or 
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adoption.  And  said  ajgents  shall  make  regular  or  special  reports  of  their  doings  under 
this  act,  to  the  superintendent  of  any  State  institution  when  so  requested  by  him,  in 
reference  to  applications  for,  or  visiting  any  child  belonging  to  the  State  institution  of 
which  he  has  charge.  Said  agents  shall  also  report  as  aforesaid  their  doings  under 
this  act  to  the  State  Board  of  Oorreotions  and  Charities  whenever  so  requested  by  said 
board. 

Sbo.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Reform  School,  and  the 
principal  officers  of  any  State  institution  for  the  care  or  reformation  of  juvenile 
offenders  now  or  hereafter  to  be  established,  upon  the  discharge  of  any  boy  or  girl 
received  therein,  forthwith  to  notify  the  agei^t  of  the  Board  of  Oorreotions  and  Chari- 
ties, residing  in  the  county  from  which  such  child  was  sent,  of  such  discharge,  or  if  the 
boy  or  girl  so  discharged  shall  return  to  such  county,  the  agent  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
assist  him  or  her  in  procuring  suitable  employment  and  a  good  home  free  from  immoral 
and  evil  influences. 

Said  agent  shall  also  keep  a  brief  history  of  each  child  in  his  county  discharged  as 
aforesaid  in  a  manner  and  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  which  he  is  agent,  and 
report  the  same  from  time  to  time  to  said  board  as  it  may  require,  to  the  end  that  the 
effect  of  the  treatment  and  discipline  of  the  several  institutions  of  the  State  for  the 
oare  and  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents,  upon  their  discharge  therefrom,  may  be 
better  known  and  understood. 

[lot  108.  Settion  Laws  of  1888.] 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  compulsory  reformatory  education  of  juvenile  disorderly 

persons. 

Section  3.  The  following  classes  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen 
years  shall  be  deemed  juvenile  disorderly  persons,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Cki89  one.    Habitual  truants  from  any  school  in  which  they  are  enrolled  as  pupils. 

Cla»8  tufo.  Children  who,  while  attending  any  public  school,  are  inoorrigibly  turbu- 
lent, disobedient  or  insubordinate,  or  are  vicious  or  immoral  in  conduct. 

Ckus  three.  Children  who  are  not  attending  any  school  and  who  habitually  frequent 
streets  and  other  public  plaoes  having  no  lawful  business,  employment  or  occupation 
which  renders  attendance  at  school  impossible. 

Sjcg.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  truant  officers,  under  the  direction  of  the  afore- 
said school  authorities,  or  their  authorized  agents,  to  warn  alleged  truants  and  incorri- 
gibles,  and  their  parents  or  guardians  of  the  oonsequence  of  Mlonging  to  any  of  said 
classes  of  juvenile  disorderly  persons,  as  set  forth  and  defined  in  this  act.  They  shall 
|l1so,  under  direction  as  aforesaid,  serve  written  or  printed  notice  upon  the  narent  or 
guardian  of  any  child  belonging  to  class  one  or  class  two,  as  described  and  oefined  in 
section  three  of  this  act,  and  said  child  must  begin  regular  attendance  at  the  ungraded 
school  within  five  days  of  the  date  of  the  service  of  such  notice. 

Sec.  5.  They  shall  also,  under  direction  as  aforesaid,  give  written  or  printed  notice 
to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  child  belonging  to  class  three  as  described  and  defined 
in  section  three  of  this  act,  that  said  child  is  not  attending  any  school,  and  require  said 
parent  or  guardian  to  cause  said  child  to  begin  regular  attendance  at  the  ungraded 
school  within  five  days  of  the  date  of  the  service  of  said  notice. 

Seo.  6.  If  said  parent  or  guardian,  or  other  person  having  the  legal  charge  and  con- 
trol of  said  child  shall  wilfully  refuse,  fail  or  neglect  to  cause  said  child  to  attend 
said  ungraded  school,  after  notice  given  as  prescribed  in  sections  four  and  five  of  ti^is 
act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  officer  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  complaint  against 
said  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  the  legal  charge  and  control  of  said  child, 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  city  or  village  where  the  party  resides,  except  in 
cities  having  a  recorder's  or  police  court,  when  complaint  shall  be  made  in  Eaid  record- 
er's or  police  court  for  such  refusal  or  neglect,  and  said  justice  of -the  peace,  police 
judge  or  recorder's  court  shall  issue  a  warrant  upon  said  complaint  and  shall  proceed 
to  hear  and  determine  the  same,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  said  parent,  guardian,  or 
other  person,  as  the  case  mav  be,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  ten  dollars, 
nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars,  or  the  court  may  in  its  discretion  require  the  person 
so  convicted  to  give  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  with  one  or  more 
sureties  to  be  approved  by  said  court  conditioned  that  said  persons  so  convicted  shall 
cause  the  child  or  children  under  his  legal  charge  or  control  to  attend  at  the  ungraded 
echool  within  five  days  thereafter,  and  to  remain  at  said  school  during  the  full  school 
term  of  twenty  school  weeks,  dating  from  time  of  beginning  of  said  attendanoe: 
Provided^  That  if  said  parent  or  guardian,  or  other  person  in  charge  of  said  child  ah^ 
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under  oath  plead  inabilitT  to  oauae  said  ohild  to  attend  said  ungraded  school,  then  said 
parent  or  guardian,  or  other  person  shall  be  discharffed,  and  said  justice  of  the  peace  or 
court  shall,  upon  complaint  or  said  truant  officer,  or  omer  person,  that  said  child  is  a  juve- 
nile disorderly  person,  as  described  in  section  three  of  this  act,  issue  a  warrant  and  proceed 
to  hear  such  complaint,  and  if  said  justice  of  the  peace  or  court  shall  determine  that  said 
child  is  a  juvenile  disorderly  person  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,then  said  justice  of  the 
peace  or  court  shall  thereupon,  and  after  consultation  with  the  county  sgent,  sentetice 
said  child,  if  a  boy,  to  the  Reform  School  at  Lansing,  or  if  a  girl,  to  the  Industrial  Home 
for  Qirla  at  Adrian,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  one  year  or  for  a  longer  term,  not  extending 
beyond  the  time  when  such  child  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixt^n  years,  unless  sooner 
discharged  by  the  board  of  control  of  said  Reform  School,  or  Industrial  Home  for 
Qirls:  Provided,  however,  That  such  sentence  may  be  suspended  in  the  discretion  of 
the  said  justice  of  the  peace,  police  judge,  or  judge  of  the  recorder's  court,  for  such  time 
as  said  ohild  shall  regularly  attend  school,  and  properly  deport  himself  or  herself:  It  U 
further  provided.  That  if  for  any  cause  the  parent  or  guardian,  or  other  person  having 
charge  of  any  juvenile  disorderly  person  as  defined  in  this  act,  shall  fail,  after  notice  as 
heretofore  prescribed  in  this  act,  to  cause  such  juvenile  disorderly  person  to  attend 
said  ungraded  school,  or  if  such  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  shall  maHe  the  com- 
plaint as  provided  in  this  act  without  proceedings  having  been  taken  against  him  as  in 
this  act  provided,  or  if  said  juvenile  disorderly  person  has  no  parent  or  guardian,  then 
complaint  against  such  juvenile  disorderly  person  may  be  made,  heard,  tried  and  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  for  in  case  the  parent  pleads  inability  to 
cause  said  juvenile  disorderly  person  to  attend  said  ungraded  school:  And  it  is  fur- 
ther provided^  That  no  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shall  be  sent  to  the  Reform 
School,  or  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls. 

r4ot  287,  Seacion  Laws  of  1887.] 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  compulsory   reformatory  education   of   juvenile   dis- 
orderly persons. 

Section  10.  From  and  after  the  time  said  institution  shall  be  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  inmates,  every  girl  over  the  age  of  ten  years  and  under  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years,  who  shall  be  convicted  before  any  court  or  magistrate  of  competent  juris- 
diction, of  being  a  disorderly  person,  or  of  any  offense  not  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  life,  shall  (except  in  cases  deemed  incorrigible)  be  sentenced  to  said  Industrial 
Home  until  she  shall  reach  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  if  such  court  or  magistrate 
eball  deem  the  girl  so  convicted  a  fit  subject  to  be  committed  to  said  Industrial  Home. 
The  board  of  control  shall  have  authority  to  make  rules  reducing  the  term  for  which 
such  girl  shall  have  been  sentenced,  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  all  courts  and  magistrates  sentencing  girls  to  said  hone,  to  certify  to  the 
keeper  of  said  Home  the  age  of  the  person  so  committed  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained 
by  testimony  taken  under  oath  before  such  court  or  magistrate,  or  in  such  manner  as 
the  court  or  magistrate  shall  direct. 

[let  No.  222.J 

AN  ACT  to  prevent  crime  and  punish  truancy. 

SsonoN  1.  Tlie  People  of  the  StcUe  of  Michigan  enact.  That  any  girl  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  seventeen  years,  or  boy  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  years,  who 
shall  run  away  or  wilfully  absent  himself  or  herself  from  the  school  he  or  she  is  attend- 
ing, or  from  any  house,  office,  shop,  farm  or  other  place  where  such  person  is  legiti- 
mately employed  to  labor,  or  shall  f requeue  saloons,  or  other  places  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  kept  for  sale,  or  shall  be  found  lounging  around  the  same,  or  shall  be  found 
lounging  upon  the  public  streets  or  other  public  places  of  any  city  or  village,  against 
the  command  of  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian,  or  shall,  without  the  permission  of  his 
or  her  parent  or  guardian,  attend  any  public  dance,  skating  rink  or  show,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  truant  and  disorderly  person. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  complaint  upon  oath  and  in  writing  made  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  girl  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  seventeen 
years,  or  of  any  boy  between  ten  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  or  by  the  supervisor  of  any 
township,  or  the  mayor  of  any  city,  or  president  of  any  village,  and  in  cities  of  over 
eight  thousand  population  b^  the  chief  of  police,  that  any  such  minor  has  been  guilty 
of  any  of  the  acts  specified  m  section  one  of  this  act,  such  justice  shall  issue  his  war- 
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rant  for  the  arrest  of  euoh  minor,  and,  upon  conviction,  euch  minor,  if  a  boy,  may  be 
sentenced  by  such  justice  to  the  Reform  School  for  Boys  at  Lansing,  and  if  a  girl  to 
the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls  at  Adrian;  boys  until  seventeen  years  of  age  and  girls 
until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  unless  sooner  discharged  according  to  law:  Provided, 
That  no  person  or  persons  shall  be  sent  to  said  Reform  School  for  Boys  or  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  Qirls  until  the  sentence  therein  has  been  submitted  to  and  approved  bv 
the  circuit  judge  of  the  circuit,  or  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  county  in  which  such 
conviction  shall  be  had. 

Sec.  3.  The  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  charged 
with  being  guilty  of  any  of  the  offenses  mentioned  in  section  one  of  this  act  before  the 
justice  before  whom  such  person  is  brought  as  are  had  in  trials  for  misdemeanor,  as 
far  as  the  same  are  applicable,  and  the  State  agent  for  the  care  of  juvenile  offenders  of 
the  county  wherein  such  offenders  may  be  on  trial  shall  have  authority  and  take  the 
same  action  in  the  premises  as  is  provided  by  act  number  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  of  the  session  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  this  State. 

[Act  No.  117,  Pabllo  Acts  of  1888.] 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  control  and  management  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
Girls,  and  to  repeal  all  acts  and  parts  of  acto  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Seotion  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact.  That  the  institution 
known  as  **  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,"  located  at  Adrian,  shall  be,  from  and  after 
the  paasaee  of  this  act,  placed  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  management  and  control 
of  a  Doard  of  three  persons,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman.  Such  board  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  first  members  shall  hold  office  as  follows:  One  for  two  years,  one  for  four  years 
and  one  for  six  years,  as  designated  by  the  Gk)vernor  at  time  of  appointment,  and  on 
the  expiration  of  their  respective  terms  their  successors  shall  each  be  appointed  for  six 
years.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  constitute  a  body  corporate  under  the  name 
and  style  of  **  Guardians  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,**  with  the  right  of  making 
a  corporate  seal,  suins  and  being  sued,  and  exercising  all  the  functions  and  dutiea 
necessary  to  the  complete  management  and  control  of  said  Home  for  Girls,  and  the  per- 
formance of  all  other  duties  required  by  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Skc.  2.  As  soon  as  the  members  of  said  board  are  appointed  they  shall  eaoh  take 
the  constitutional  oath  of  office,  and  file  the  same  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  Tfa^ 
shall  meet  on  the  call  of  the  Governor  and  organize  by  electing  one  of  their  number 
president  of  the  board,  and  shall  also  elect  a  secretary  and  treasurer  who  may  or 
may  not  be  a  member  of  said  board.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  shall  each  take  the 
constitutional  oath  of  office  and  give  bonds  in  such  sum  as  the  board  may  require, 
not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  each,  with  at  least  two  sureties  vo  be  approvtrd  by 
the  board,  which  oath  and  bond  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  to  meet  at  such  Industrial  Home  for  Girls  at  least 
once  in  each  month,  and  as  much  of tener  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  Said  board 
shall  meJce  reports  of  the  condition  of  such  institution  at  any  time  the  Governor  may 
require,  and  shall  also  make  a  full  report  of  all  the  affairs  of  said  institution,  biennially, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  of  each  year  preceding  the  regular  session  of  the 
liCgislature,  made  up  to  and  including  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  such  ye»r.  to  the 
Governor,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  the  Legislature,  and  in  addition  to  the  said  report 
shall  include  such  reports,  inventories  and  suggestions  as  the  superintendent,  physician 
and  other  officers  may  also  make  to  said  board. 

Seo.  3.  When  fully  organized,  the  said  board  of  guardians  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  Girls  shall  assume  the  full  charge,  control  and  management  of  such  institution,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Inspectors  now  having  the  control  and 
management  to  release,  relinquish,  turn  over,  deliver  and  account  for  all  the  propertv 
.of  every  description,  in,  of  and  belonging  to  said  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  to  such 
new  board,  and  thenceforward  said  new  board  of  guardians  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
Girls  shall  have  full  management  and  control  of  said  institution,  with  power  to  make, 
.  alter  and  amend  rules  for  governing  said  institution,  to  appoint  a  superintendent, 
assistant,  physician,  and  all  such  other  agents,  officers,  teachers  and  persons  as  may  be 
necessary.  They  shall  enforce  discipline  and  make  all  such  gSDeral  rules^  and  rejgu- 
lations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  institution, 
.and  execute  the  laws  relative  thereto. 

Seo.  4.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  receive  no  compensation  whatever  for  their 
kServices,  except  their  actual  and  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of 
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their  official  datiee,  to  be  verified  by  oath,  shall  be  paid  bv  the  State  Treasurer  on  the 
warrant  of  the  Auditor  General,  out  of  money  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated .  They  shall  not  be  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  contract  for  sup- 
plying said  institution,  nor  draw  any  monejp  except  as  herein  provided.  The  Governor 
shall  have  power  to  remove  any  member  of  said  lx>ard  for  cause,  and  in  case  of  vacancy, 
from  removal  or  other  reason,  shall  have  power  to  fill  such  vacancy  by  appointment,  to 
serve  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature. 

Bsa  5.  So  much  of  act  number  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  session  laws,  public 
acts  of  eighteen  hundred  ninety-one,  entitled  *'An  act  to  provide  for  a  State  Board  of 
Inspectors  who  shall  perform  the  duties  now  performed  by  the  advisory  board  in  the 
matter  of  pardons,  and  who  shall  have  the  complete  management  and  control  of  the 
State  Prison  at  Jackson,  the  State  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory  and  the 
Michigan  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  at  Ionia,  the  branch  of  the  State  Prison  at 
Marquette,  the  Keform  School  for  Boys  at  Lansing,  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
at  Adrian,  and  to  abolish  all  existing  boards,  and  to  annul  all  existing  appointments," 
and  all  other  acts  or  parts  of  acts  that  may  confiict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  for 
the  control  and  management  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  repealed. 

This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  effect. 

Approved  May  26, 1893. 

LAot  No.  62,  PabUo  Acts.  1898.] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  section  thirteen  of  act  number  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the 
session  laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine  as  amended,  being  **An 
act  to  establish  an  institution  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  Michigan  Keform 
School  for  Girls,  being  section  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of 
Howell's  Annotated  Statutes,  and  to  add  two  new  sections  to  said  act  to  be  numbered 
twenty-one  and  twenty-two,  for  the  protection  of  inmates  and  subjects  of  said 
institution.'* 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enaetj  That  section  thirteen  of  act 
number  one  hundred  and  thirty- three  of  the  session  laws  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sevens-nine  as  amended,  being  section  nine  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  of  Howeirs  Annotated  Statutes,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended 
and  that  two  new  sections  numbered  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  be  added  to  said  act 
80  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Seo,  13.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  control,  whenever  in  their  discretion 
they  deem  any  inmate  of  said  institution  to  have  been  so  far  reformed  as  to  justify  her 
discharge,  to  liberate  such  inmate,  or  to  bind  her  by  articles  of  indenture  to  any  suitable 
person  who  will  engage  to  educate  said  girl,  and  to  instruct  her  in  househola  work  or 
m  some  proper  art  or  trade,  or  said  board  may  return  any  such  girl  to  her  parents  or 
other  g^iardtans,  when  they  shall  have  become  bound  to  said  board  with  sufficient 
sureties  for  her  good  behavior  and  care,  or  said  board  may  place  any  such  girl  in  the 
care  of  any  resident  of  this  State  who  is  the  head  of  a  family  and  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, but  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  board  may  prescribe.  Said  board  of 
control  shall  be  authorized  when  in  their  judgment  it  may  be  deemed  proper  or  expe- 
dient to  grant  girls  leave  of  absence  in  writing,  with  such  conditions  therein  expressed 
as  to  IJiem  may  be  deemed  proper,  either  for  a  limited  period  or  during  good  behavior. 
And  in  case  of  misconduct  of  said  girl,  or  for  any  reasons  deemed  satisfactory  to  the 
board,  they  may  reclaim  said  ^irl  and  return  her  to  the  home  and  there  retain  her  dur- 
ing the  balance  or  any  remaining  portion  of  the  time  for  which  she  was  originally 
sentenced  to  said  home,  and  without  other  trial,  commitment  or  process  of  law.  Any 
girl  so  granted  leave  of  absence  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  hearing  or  trial  before 
being  returned  to  the  institution,  but  shall  continue  to  be  an  inmate  ci  said  Industrial 
Home,  and  subject  to  its  control  while  thus  out  on  parole  the  same  as  though  she  were 
confined  within  the  institution. 

Seo.  21.  Any  person  who  shall  aid  or  assist  any  girl  who  is  an  inmate  of  the  State 
Industrial  Home  for  Girls  to  escape  therefrom,  or  who  shall  aid  or  assist  any  girl  who 
has  been  committed  to  said  institution  and  who  is  a  subject  thereof,  to  escape  from 
any  other  home  or  other  place  where  she  has  been  placed  by  the  officers  of  the  said 
Industrial  Home,  or  shall  aid  and  assist  any  such  girl  to  leave  this  State,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  in  the  State  Prieon,  or  the  State  House  of  Correction  and 
Reformatory,  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  two  years,  or  in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  not 
to  exceed  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
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Sxc.  22.  The  board  of  control  shall  have  the  authority  to  deeigrnate  some  officer, 
teacher  or  other  employ^  of  said  Industrial  Home  for  Girls  to  be  the  agent  thereof, 
who  shall  be  known  as  the  agent  for  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  and  shall  act 
in  that  capacity  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  The  duty  of  the  agent  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  board,  and  snail  include  the  placing  and  return  of  wards  Of  the  said 
home,  who  may  be  paroled,  indentured,  contracted  or  otherwise  placed  in  families,  and 
the  visitation  of  wards  who  may  be  out  in  homes  or  upon  Tparolej  parol  at  such  time  as 
the  board  may  direct,  and  shall  report  to  the  said  boara  from  time  to  time  the  con- 
dition of  the  wards  so  placed,  visited  or  returned,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  shall  also  be 
the  duty  of  said  agent,  whenever  required  by  the  board,  to  investigate  applications  for 
girls  from  the  saia  Industrial  Home,  and  to  find  suitable  places  for  them.  The  neces- 
sary traveling  expenses  of  said  agent  and  of  girls  conveyed,  after  being  examined  and 
certified  to  as  correct  by  said  board  of  control,  shall  be  audited  by  the  Board  of  State 
Auditors,  and  shall  be  paid  from  the  general  fund. 

This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  effect. 

Approved  May  10, 1893. 


DISSECTION  IN  CERTAIN  CASES. 

[Howeirs  Annotatsd  Btatates,  p.  2284.] 

Seotion  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michiqan  enact.  That  any  member  of  either 
of  the  following  boards,  and  any  of  the  following  named  officers  or  persons,  to  wit: 
The  board  of  health  of  any  citv,  village  or  township,  the  common  council  of  any  city, 
the  board  of  trustees  of  any  village,  the  mayor  of  any  city,  president  of  any  village,  any 
board  or  officer  having  the  direction,  management,  charge  or  control,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  any  prison,  house  of  correction,  work  house,  jail  or  lockup,  county  superintendents  of 
the  poor,  keepers  of  poor  houses  and  almshouses,  any  physician  or  other  person  in 
charge  of  any  poor  house  or  almshouse,  sheriff,  coroners,  the  board  of  State  commis- 
sioners, the  board  of  trustees,  board  of  control,  and  all  officers,  physicians  and  persons 
in  charge,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  and  insane 
or  other  charitable  institution  founded  or  supported  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  public 
expense,  having  in  his  or  their  possession  or  control  the  dead  body  of  any  person  not 
claimed  by  any  relative,  or  legal  reproEentative,  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  which  may 
be  required  to  be  buried  at  public  expense,  or  the  expense  of  any  one  of  such  public 
or  charitable  institutions,  shall  deliver  such  dead  body  or  bodies,  within  thirty -six  hours 
after  death,  or  after  he  or  they  shall  become  possessed  thereof,  to  the  express  or  rail- 
way company  at  the  nearest  railwav  station,  placed  in  a  plain  coffin,  and  inclosed  in  a 
strong  box,  securely  fastened  and  plainly  directed  to  the  *' Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,"  excepting  only  the  dead  bodies  of 
such  persons  as  shall  have  died  from  some  infectious  disease.  And  such  boards, 
common  councils,  officers  or  other  persons  making  such  shipment  shall  take  the  usual 
shipping  receipt  for  such  package,  and  shall  notify  the  consignee  of  such  shipment  by 
letter  mailed  on  the  day  the  package  is  so  delivered  as  aforesaid;  and  shall  also  enoloee 
in  such  letter  a  statement,  giving,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  name,  age,  resi- 
dence and  cause  of  death  of  such  deceased  person,  and  the  name  and  postoffice  address 
of  the  known  relatives  of  such  deceased  person,  whose  body  has  been  shipped  as  aforesaid; 
and  also  a  statement  of  the  costs  ana  expenses  which  have  been  incurred  in  the  pro- 
curing of  the  coffin,  box,  preparation  of  body  for  shipment,  and  shipping  the  same. 
And  upon  receipt  of  such  consignment,  the  said  demonstrator  of  anatomy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  shall  immediately  forward  to  such  officers,  board,  council  or  insti- 
tution, or  persons  making  such  shipment,  or  incurring  such  expenses,  the  amount  thereof 
not  exceeaing  in  any  case  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars:  Provided,  Such  dead  body  shall 
not  be  so  shipped  or  delivered  as  aforesaid  if  it  shall  be  requested  in  good  faith  foe  inter- 
ment by  any  relative  before  the  same  shall  be  shipped  as  aforesaid^  and  in  case  the 
dead  body  of  any  person  so  delivered  or  shipped  as  aforesaid  be  subsequently 
claimed  or  demandea  of  said  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  or  of  apy  other  person  or  insti- 
tution, into  whose  possession  or  under  whose  control  it  may  have  been  placed  by  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  by  any  relative  or  legal  representative  of  such  deceased 
person,  for  private  interment,  it  shall  be  given  up  to  such  claimant  even  after  the  same 
shall  be  interred  as  hereinafter  provided.  Such  bodies  shtUl  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses, hereinafter  mentioned,  and  shall  then,  in  all  cases,  be  interred  in  some  suitable 
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place,  kept  for  that  purpoee,  and  a  correct  record  shall  be  kept  of  every  such  body; 
and  all  matters  by  which  such  body  may  be  identified  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

C»rson  or  officer  at  any  time  in  charge  of  such  bodies,  shall  be  faithfully  recorded  at 
ngth  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  such  purpose,  to  the  end  that  the  same  may  be  at  any 
time  traced  and  recovered  by  the  friends  and  relatives  of  such  deceased  person:  And 
provided  further^  That  the  institution,  board,  council,  officer  or  person  aforesaid,  in 
charge  of  any  such  body  as  aforesaid  shall,  immediately  after  the  death  of  such  person, 
notify,  if  possible,  by  telegraph,  or  otherwise  by  letter,  of  one  or  more  of  the  nearest 
known  relatives  of  such  deceased  person  of  the  death  of  such  person,  and  in  no  case 
shall  the  bod^  of  any  such  deceased  person  be  delivered  or  shipped  as  aforesaid  until 
after  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  from  death;  and  every  individual  officer  or 
party  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 
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[BMtioiia  10,  11  and  U,  Act  18S,  Laws  1870,  aa  amonded  by  the  Mraral  aott  amendatory  theraof ,  as 

amended  by  Aet  102,  Laws  of  1806.] 

Sxcnoif  10.  From  and  after  the  time  said  institution  shall  be  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  inmates,  every  girl  over  the  age  of  ten  years  and  under  tne  age  of  seven- 
teen years,  who  shall  be  convicted  before  any  court  or  magistrate  of  competent  juris- 
diction of  being  a  disorderly  person,  or  of  any  offense  not  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  life,  shall,  except  in  cases  deemed  incorrigible,  be  sentenced  to  said  Industrial 
Home  until  she  shall  reach  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeare^  if  such  court  or  magistrate 
shall  deem  the  girl  so  convicted  a  fit  subject  to  be  committed  to  said  Industrial  Home. 
The  Board  of  Control  shall  have  authority  to  make  rules  reducing  the  term  for  which 
such  girls  shall  have  been  sentenced,  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  all  courts  and  magistrates  sentencing  girls  to  said  home,  to  certify  to  the 
keeper  of  said  home,  the  age  of  the  person  so  committed,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  teatimony  taken  under  oath  before  such  court  or  map^istrate,  or  in  such  man- 
ner ae  the  court  or  magistrate  shall  direct:  Provided^  That  girls  who  are  under  this 
act  eentenced  to  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls  at  Adrian,  Michigan,  shall  be 
subjected  to  a  careful  examination  by  a  regularly  authorized  and  competent  physician, 
who  shall  under  oath  certify  as  to  her  mental  and  physical  condition;  and  if  on  such 
examination  it  shidl  be  found  that  said  girl  is  afflicted  with  any  venereal,  contagious, 
or  infectious  disease,  chronic  epilepsy,  imbecility,  or  is  pregnant,  or  any  other  cause 
or  defect  which  would  make  her  a  menace  to  those  already  in  the  State  Industrial 
Home  for  Girls,  or  if  said  certificate  should  show  that  according  to  the  judgment  and 
belief  of  said  certifying  physiciaxi,  said  girl  has  been  exposed  to  small-pox,  aiphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  or  typhoid  fever,  within  the  fourteen  days  next  precedmg  the  date  of 
said  examination,  then,  in  that  case,  said  girl  shall  be  delivered  by  the  court  pronounc- 
ing sentence  to  the  superintendents  of  the  county  in  which  said  trial  is  held.  And 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  superintendents  of  the  poor  to  provide  for  the  care  and 
medical  treatment  of  said  girl  in  the  county  house,  or  elsewhere,  as  in  their  judgment 
seems  best,  until  the  examining  physician,  or  another  acting  in  his  stead,  certifies  that 
the  obstacles  to  her  entering  the  said  Industrial  Home  for  girls  are  removed.  The 
sentence  of  said  court  shall  then  be  executed  as  though  no  delay,  or  cause  of  dela^  had 
intervened.  The  fee  for  such  examination  shall  be,  not  to  exceed  five  dollars  in  the 
case  of  each  girl  examined,  and  a  bill  for  that  amount  shall  be  audited  and  allowed  by 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  in  which  said  trial  is  held. 

Ssa  11.  Before  any  sentence  made  by  a  police  court,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  under 
this  act  shall  be  executed,  it  shall  be  approved  by  the  circuit  or  probate  judge  of  the 
county,  and  his  approval  indorsed  on  the  warrant  of  commitment,  and  if  such  sentence 
shall  be  disapproved,  the  police  court  or  justice  of  the  peace  shall  have  power  to  pro- 
nounce the  orclinary  sentence  prescribed  by  law. 

Sso.  14.  Any  girl  who  may  be  found  incorrigible,  or  an  improper  subject  for  admis- 
sion to  said  institution,  may  be  returned  by  &e  board  to  the  court  or  magistrate  by 
whom  said  girl  was  committed,  or  his  successor  in  office,  and  thereupon  such  court 
or  magistrate  shall  have  power  to  pass  such  sentence  as  would  have  been  legal  in  the 
first  instance  if  said  girl  had  not  been  sent  to  said  school. 

8 
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AIDINQ  THE  ESCAPE,  OR  MARRYING  GIRLS.  SUBJECTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

HOME,  PROHIBITED. 

[Seotions  21.  Act  02,  Laws  1808,  as  amended  by  Beotlon  20,  Act  156,  Laws  of  18B6.] 

Seo.  21.  Any  person  who  shall  aid  or  assist  any  girl  who  is  an  inmate  of  the  State 
Industrial  Home  for  Girls  to  escape  therefrom,  or  who  shall  aid  or  assist  any  girl  who 
has  been  committed  to  said  institution,  and  who  is  a  subject  thereof,  to  escape  from 
any  other  home  or  other  place  where  she  has  been  placed  by  the  officers  of  said  Indus- 
trial Home,  or  shall  aid  or  assist  any  such  girl  to  leave  this  State,  or  shall  marry  any 
such  girl,  knowing  her  to  be  an  inmate  or  a  subject  of  such  Industrial  Home,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  such  Industrial  Home,  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  State  prison,  or  State  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory,  for 
a  term  of  not  to  exceed  two  years,  or  in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  not  to  ezoeed  one 
year,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 


COURTS  TO  EXCLUDE  SPECTATORS  IN  CERTAIN  CASES. 

[  Aot  No.  Its,  Laws  of  UOB.] 

SsariON  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enaeU  That  on  the  preliminary 
examination  of  every  pjerson  charged  with  the  offense  of  rape,  assault  with  the  intent 
to  commit  rape,  seduction,  adultery,  bastardy,  or  other  offense  against  chastity,  mor- 
ality or  decency,  it  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  examining  magistrate  to  exclude 
from  the  place  where  such  examination  is  held  any  or  all  persons,  not  officers  of  the 
court,  or  persons  by  law  required  to  be  in  attendance. 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  AND  PUNISHMENT  FOR  TRUANCY. 

LNa  06,  BeMion  Laws,  1806.1 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  compulsory  education  of  children,  for  the  punishment 
of  truancy,  and  to  repeal  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  conflicting  with  the  provisions  of  the 
same. 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enaat,  That  every  parent,  guar- 
dian or  other  person  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  having  control  and  charge  of  any  child 
or  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  and  in  cities  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years,  shall  be  required  to  send  such  child  or  children  to  the 
public  school  for  a  period  of  at  least  four  months  in  each  school  year,  except  that  in 
cities  having  a  duly  constituted  police  force,  the  attendance  at  school  shall  not 
be  limited  to  four  months,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  first  term  commencing 
in  his  or  her  district  after  September  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  of 
each  year  thereafter.  Such  attendance  shall  be  consecutive  and  each  and  every  pupU 
between  the  ages  specified  shall  have  attended  school  the  entire  four  months  previous 
to  the  thirtieth  of  June  in  each  school  year:  Provided^  If  it  be  shown  that  such  child 
or  children  are  being  taught  in  a  private  school  in  such  branches  as  are  usually  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  or  have  already  acquired  the  ordinary  branches  of  learninff 
taught  m  public  schools,  or  if  the  person  or  persons  in  parental  relation  to  such  ohUd 
or  children  present  a  written  statement  that  such  child  or  children  are  physi<»lly 
unable  to  attend  school,  the  truant  officer  or  district  board  may  employ  a  reputable 
physician  to  examine  such  child  or  children,  and  if  such  physician  isSiall  certify  that 
such  child  or  children  are  physically  unable  to  attend  school,  such  child  or  children 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  act:  And  provided  further^  In  case  a 
public  school  shall  not  be  taught  for  four  months  during  the  time  specified,  within  two 
miles  by  the  nearest  traveled  road,  of  the  residence  of  any  person  within  the  school 
district,  he  or  she  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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Ssa  2.  The  diatrict  board  or  board  of  education  in  each  school  district  of  this 
State,  which  has  been  organized  as  a  graded  school  district,  or  as  a  township  district, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  titate,  shall,  at  its  first  meeting,  after  this  law  goes  into 
effect,  and  previous  to  th»  tenth  day  of  September  of  each  year,  appoint  a  truant  officer 
for  the  term  of  one  year  from  and  after  the  first  Monday  of  September  of  each  year. 
In  townships  whose  districts  have  been  organized  under  the  primary  school  law,  the 
chairman  of  the  township  board  of  school  inspectors  shall  be  truant  officer,  and  shall 
perform  all  the  duties  of  truant  officer,  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  so  far  as  the 
provisions  of  this  law  applies  to  the  territory  over  which  he  has  jurisdiction:  Pro- 
vided^ That  in  cities  having  a  duly  organized  police  force,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
police  authority,  at  the  request  of  the  school  authorities,  to  detail  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  said  force  to  perform  the  duties  of  truant  officer.  The  compensation  of  the 
truant  officer  shall  be  fixed  in  graded  school  districts  by  the  board  which  appoints, 
and  in  townships  by  the  township  board,  and  in  no  case  &all  such  compensation  be 
less  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day  for  time  actually  employed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  school  board  in  performance  of  his  official  duties.  The  compensation  of 
truant  officer  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  incidental  expenses  are 
paid  by  such  boards. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  truant  officer  to  investigate  all  cases  of  truancy 
or  non-attendanoe  at  school  and  render  all  services  within  his  power  to  compel  children 
to  attend  school,  and  when  informed  of  continued  non-attendanoe  by  any  teacher  or 
resident  of  the  school  district,  he  shall  immediately  notif  v  the  persons  having  control 
of  such  children  that,  on  the  following  Monday,  such  children  shall  present  themselves 
with  the  necessary  text  books  for  instruction  in  the  proper  school  or  schools  of  the  dis- 
triot.  The  notice  shall  inform  said  parent  or  guardian  mat  attendance  at  school  must 
be  consecutive  at  least  eight  half  days  of  each  week  until  the  end  of  that  term,  except 
in  cities  having  a  duly  constructed  police  force,  attendance  in  school  shall  be  con- 
tinuous. In  case  any  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  on  con- 
viction, be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars,  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  or  city  jail  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  ninety  days, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sxa  4.  In  all  city  school  districts  in  this  State  having  a  school  census  of  five  hun- 
dred or  more  pupils,  the  school  board  or  officers  having  in  chari^e  the  schools  of  such 
districts,  may  establish  one  or  more  ungraded  schools  for  the  instruction  of  certain 
children,  as  aefined  and  set  forth  in  the  following  section.  They  may,  through  their 
truant  officer  and  superintendent  of  schools,  require  such  children  to  attend  said 
ungraded  schools,  or  any  department  of  their  graded  schools,  as  said  board  of  educa- 
tion may  direct. 

Sso.  5.  The  following  classes  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourtemi 
years,  and  in  cities  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years,  shall  be  deemed 
juvenile  disorderly  persons,  and  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  proper  school  authorities, 
be  assigned  to  the  ungraded  school  or  schools  as  provided  in  section  four  of  this  act: 
Class  one— habitual  truants  from  any  school  in  which  they  are  enrolled  as  pupils; 
class  two,  children  who,  while  attending  any  school,  are  incorrigibly  turbulent,  aisobe- 
dient  or  insubordinate  or  are  vicious  or  immoral  in  conduct;  class  three — children  who 
are  not  attending  any  school  and  who  habitually  frequent  streets  and  other  public 
places,  having  no  lawful  business  employment  or  occupation. 

Seo.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  truant  officer,  in  case  of  a  violation  of  this  law 
within  one  week  after  having  given  the  notice  to  the  parent  or  guardians  as  specified 
in  section  three,  to  make  a  complaint  against  said  parent,  |^uaTClian  or  other  person 
having  the  legal  charge  and  cental  of  stich  child,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
ciW,  village  or  township  where  tiie  party  resides,  except  in  cities  having  recorder's  or 
police  court,  for  such  refusal  or  neglect;  and  said  justice  of  the  peace,  police  judge,  or 
recorder's  court  shall  issue  a  warrant  upon  said  complaint  and  shall  proceed  to  hear  and 
determine  the  same,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  said  parent,  guardian  or  other  person, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  punished  according  to  provisions  of  section  three  of  this 
act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  school  officers,  superintendents  or  teachers,  to  render 
such  assistance  and  furnish  such  information  as  they  have  at  their  command,  to  aid 
said  truant  officer  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  official  duties. 

Sno.  7.  When,  in  the  judgment  of  school  boards  of  primary  and  township  school 
districts  or  the  superintendent  of  city  schools  and  the  truant  officer,  it  becomes  certain 
that  all  legal  means  have  been  exhausted  in  their  attempts  to  compel  the  attendance 
at  school  of  a  juvenile  disorderly  person,  the  truant  officer  shall,  in  case  the  person  in 
parental  relation  to  the  child  neglects  or  refuses  to  do  so,  make  a  complaint  against  such 
juvenile  disorderly  person  before ^  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  that  said  child  is  a 
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juyenile  disorderly  i>erBon  as  described  in  section  five  of  this  act.  The  justice  of  the 
peace  or  court  shall  issue  a  warrant  and  proceed  to  hear  such  complaint;  and  if  said 
justice  of  the  peace  or  court  shall  determine  that  said  child  is  a  juyenile  disorderly 
person  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  then  said  justice  of  the  i>eace  or  court  shall 
thereupon,  and  after  consultation  with  the  county  agent  of  Obrrections  and  Charities, 
sentence  such  a  child,  if  a  boy,  to  the  Industrial  bchool  for  Boys,  at  Lansing,  for  a  term 
not  extendicg  beyond  the  time  when  said  child  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years 
unless  sooner  discharged  by  the  board  of  control  of  said  Industrial  School  for  Boys;  or, 
if  a  girl,  to  the  Industrial  Home  for  Qirls  at  Adrian  for  a  term  not  extending  beyond 
the  time  when  said  child  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged by  the  board  of  control  of  said  Industrial  Home  for  Girls:  Provided,  however, 
That  such  sentence  shall,  in  case  of  the  first  offense,  be  suspended. 

Sec.  8.    All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  conflicting  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 


TRUANT  AND  DISORDERLY  CHILDREN. 

L863aion  Laws  1887,  Act  S2S,  as  amended  by  Aot  18t,  Laws  UM.] 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact.  That  every  boy  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  years,  or  any  girl  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  seventeen  years, 
who  shall  frequent  or  be  found  louoging  about  saloons  or  other  rooms  or  places  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  kept  for  sale,  or  who  shall,  against  the  command  of  his  or  her 
parent  or  guardian,  run  away  or  wilfully  absent  himself  or  herself  from  the  school  he 
or  she  is  attending,  or  from  any  house,  office,  shop,  farm  or  other  place  where  he  or  she 
is  residing  or  legitimately  employed  to  labor,  or  shall,  against  such  command  of  his  or 
her  parent  or  guardian,  or  for  anv  immoral,  disorderly  or  dishonest  purpose  be  found 
lounging  upon  any  public  street,  highway  or  other  public  place,  or  snail,  against  such 
command  or  for  any  such  immoral,  disorderly  or  dishonest  purpose  attend  any  public 
dance,  skatiog  rink  or  show,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  truant  or  disorderly  person. 

Seo.  2.  Upon  complaint  upon  oath  and  in  writing  made  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  girl  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  seventeeir 
years,  or  of  any  boy  between  ten  and  sixteen  vears  of  age,  or  by  the  supervisor  of  any 
township,  or  the  mavor  of  any  city,  or  preeiaent  of  any  village,  and  in  cities  of  over 
eight  thousand  population,  by  the  chief  of  police,  that  any  such  minor  has  been  guilty 
of  any  of  the  acts  specified  in  section  one  of  this  act,  such  justice  shall  issue  his 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  such  minor,  and  upon  such  conviction,  such  minor,  if  a  boy, 
mav  be  sentenced  by  such  justice  to  the  Reform  School  for  Boys  at  Lansing;  and  if  a 
girl,  to  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls  at  Adrian;  boys  until  seventeen  years  of 
age  and  girls  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  unless  sooner  discharged  acoordineto  law: 
Provided t  That  no  person  or  persons  shall  be  sent  to  said  Reform  School  for  Boys,  or 
Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  until  the  sentence  therein  has  been  submitted  to  and 
ap|)roved  by  the  circuit  judge  of  the  circuit  or  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  county  in 
which  such  conviction  shall  be  had. 

Seo.  3.  The  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  charged  with 
being  guilty  of  any  of  the  offenses  mentioned  in  section  one  of  this  act  before  the  jus- 
tice before  whom  such  person  is  brought  as  are  had  in  trials  for  misdemeanor,  as  far 
as  the  same  are  applicable,  and  the  State  agent  for  the  care  of  juvenile  offenders  of  the 
county  wherein  such  offenders  may  be  on  trial  shall  hava  authority  and  take  the  same 
action  in  the  premises  as  is  provided  by  act  number  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  of 
the  session  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  of  this  State. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    CONTROL. 


To  the  QovemoT'of  the  State  of  Michigan: 

In  Bnbmitting  to  ^n  the  eighth  biennial  report  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  the  second  of  the  aeries  made  by  the  members  of  th6  present 
Board  of  Oontrol,  it  is  as  well  perhaps  at  the  outset  to  express  our  pride 
in  the  institution  committed  to  our  care  and  to  congratulate  ourselves  and 
the  people  of  this  State  in  having  earnest,  loyal,  capable  and  energetic 
teaoners  and  efficient  employes,  upon  whom  in  a  great  measure  depends 
the  welfare,  comfort,  happiness  and  education  of  the  blind  persons  attend- 
ing the  school. 

BDUOATION  OF  THE  BLIND  A  SEBIOUS  MATTEB. 

This  matter  of  education  is  a  serious  one  for  those  in  possession  of  all 
the  faculties  common  to  most  persons.  Acquirement  of  an  education  by 
the  blind  has  always  been  marvelous  to  the  seeing,  and  the  postponement 
of  the  time  for  commencing  an  education  is  always  to  be  criticised.  The 
law  in  force  at  present  fixes  the  age  of  admission  at  ten  years.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  provision  was  doubted  in  our  former  report  and  facts  since 
that  time  coming  under  our  notice  convince  us  that  the  law  should  be 
changed. 

OOMPULSOBY  EDUCATION. 

One  flagrant  case  which  has  come  to  our  notice  would  warrant  an 
amendment  making  the  surrender  of  a  child  of  five  years  and  upward  com- 
pulsory and,  on  making  a  showing  that  such  child  was  blind,  and  eligible 
to  the  School  for  tl)p  Band,  to  the  probate  court,  an  order  committing  such 
blind  child  to  the  school  should  be  made. 

BESULTS  OF  ADMITTING  OHILDBBN  UNDEB  SOHOOL  AGE. 

Since  our  former  report  several  children  under  ten  years  of  age  have 
been  admitted  to  the  school  and  their  proffress,  advancement  and  growth 
warrant  us  in  stating  that  the  law  should  be  amended.  In  its  present 
form  attendance  is  permitted  for  ten  years,  in  this  time  something  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  an  education  must  be  acquired.  The  seeins  schools 
grant  twelve  years  and  it  is  unfair  to  expect  the  blind,  handicapped  as  they 
are,  to  do  the  same  work  in  five-sixths  of  the  time.     A  wider  latitude 
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should  be  given  this  board  in  admitting  and  diamiasing  pnpila.  In  times 
past  children  have  been  admitted  before  reaching  ten  jeara,  the  presoribed 
number  of  years  attendance  has  been  reached  and  dismissal  follows,  in 
one  case  coming  under  our  notice  at  aizteea  years.. 

DISOIPLINE  OF  SOHOOL. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  excellent ;  prompt,  ready  and  willing 
acquiescence  in  the  requests  of  teachers  and  others  is  general,  and  polite- 
ness is  no  longer  the  exception.  This  end  has,  we  believe  been  attained 
by  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  general  rules. 

A  OOMPBTBNT  NURSE  ESSENTIAL. 

The  improvement  in  the  general  health  and  appearance  of  the  pupils  is 
well  marked  and  the  subject  of  frequent  comment  by  those  who  in  other 
years  have  visited  the  school.  That  the  general  health  has  been  good  is, 
we  think,  owins  largely  to  the  advantageous  site  occupied  by  the  school, 
the  improved  pTumbinff  and  drainage,  the  wholesome  dietary  and  regular 
hours  for  exercise,  won^  and  rest  and  the  employment  of  a  trained  nurse 
which  is  well  nigh  indispensable  in  a  school  of  this  sort,  because  of  the 
well  known  physiological  fact  ^hat  the  blind  are  not  so  robust  and  vigor- 
ous as  those  possessed  of  sight.  Blindness  is  seldom  the  normal  condi- 
tion, its  cause  has  a  tendency  to  impair  the  general  health,  and  home 
environments  contribute  often  to  the  same  end.  To  correct  this  the 
pupils  are  required  to  exercise,  not  only  within  the  building,  but  also  in 
the  open  air  and  the  results  are  plainly  to  be  seen. 

TEXT  BOOKS  NOW  MADE  AT  THE  SCHOOL. 

In  our  last  report  reference  was  made  to  the  introduction  of  a  stereotype 
maker,  the  then  experimental  change  to  American  Braille  has  been- 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  school  is  now  enabled  to  make  its  own  text 
books,  if  necessary. 

Plates  for  the  following  books  have  been  made  and  books  prepared 
therefrom. 

Genung'a  Outlines  of  Bhetorio,  Swinton's  Word  Analysis,  A  Practical 
Oook  Book,  Wentworth's  School  Arithmetic,  Weutwortb's  School  Alge- 
bra.  Selections  from  Lowell,  Selections  from  Whittier,  Selections  from 
Harper's  Fifth  Beader,  Maxwell's  Grammar,  and  Mrs.  Enox-Heath's 
Elementary  Lessons  in  English. 

The  new  books  made  at  the  school  compare  verfi  favorably  with  any 
similar  books,  and  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  present  pupils  with  skel- 
eton notes  of  their  lessons  has  been  of  marked  advantage.  The  experi- 
ence and  advantage  gained  are  deemed  worthy  of  this  special  mention. 

MABKED  SUCOBSS  OF  COOEINa  SCHOOL. 

The  oookinff  classes  have  furnished  a  series  of  pleasant  surprises,  and  as 
members  of  tnese  classes  are  taught  the  work  from  the  building  of  the 
fires  to  the  setting  of  the  table,  the  least  of  which  is  by  no  means  the  pre- 

Earing  of  the  food,  the  results  prove  that  the  blind  can  be  helpful  in  the 
ome. 
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NBW  INDUSTBIBS. 

A  oonaiderable  portion  of  the  appropriation  of  1893. for  additional 
trades  remains  onezpended. 

The  making  of  hammooks  has  been  introduced  and  many  have  become 
experts  and  proficient  in  carrying  on  this  new  industry.  This  can  be 
done  by  those  whose  age  and  bat  partial  development  of  masoles  bar  them 
from  the  broom  shop. 

Carpet  weaving,  rag  making  and  fly  net  making  are  to  be  introduced, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  results  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  and  credit- 
able to  the  school. 

IMPOBTANOB  OF  HANDIOBAFT. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  pupils  sliould  learn  to  work 
with  the  hands.  It  is  probable  that  but  few  will  pursue  as  a  trade  the 
handicraft  learned  at  school,  but,  in  any  event,  such  a  course  of  training 
will  be  of  use  and  great  benefit  in  after  life. 

The  girls  are  proficient  in  sewing.  Many  are  expert  operators  on  the 
sewing  machine,  and  those  whose  tastes  run  to  housekeeping  are  by  all 
these  enabled  to  be  useful  in  their  homes  and  measurably  independent. 
So  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  boys,  qnd  the  individual,  purchasing  in 
limited  quantities,  and  usually  dependent  for  sales  on  his  own  exertions, 
cannot  hope  to  compete  in  the  open  market.  The  only  remedy  is  by  some 
oo-operative  concern  similar  to  the  Blind  Men's  Home  in  some  of  the 
older  states,  for  which  we  cannot  ask  an  appropriation  at  this  time. 

BBOOM   MAKINO 

as  a  trade  is  thoroughly  taught,  and  the  ability  of  many  of  the  boys^in  that 
branch  of  handicraft  is  very  marked. 

-     NBW  PLUMBINO. 

The  new  plumbing  put  in  with  the  appropriation  of  1896,  has^  we  think, 
been  the  means  of  making  the  school  more  healthy  and  was  of  vital 
importance. 

During  the  biennial  period  covered  by  this  report  the  general  health  of 
the  school  has  been  remarkably  good.  Several  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria  have  occurred,  but  happily  no  deaths.-  Prompt  quarantine 
measures  have  in  every  instance  been  adopted ;  and  the  school  authorities, 
because  of  chanses  and  improvement  in  the  hospitals,  are  better  enabled 
to  care  for  any  of  the  sick  ones. 

SAYING  BFFBOTBD  BI  OHANOB  IN  HBATINO  PIPBS. 

^  The  changes  suggested  in  the  matter  of  heating  pipes  were  made,  result- 
ing in  the  great  saving  of  fuel,  in  fact  by  comparison,  the  cost  of  the 
change  was  entirely  paid  for  by  the  saving  effectra  in  the  winter  of  1894- 
1895. 
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DIFFERENT  SYSTEM  OF  VENTILATION  NEEDED. 

The  ventilation  of  the  bnildins  is  far  from  satiBfactory,  and  without  a 
ayBtem  of  exbanBt  fans,  which  will  change  the  atmoBphere,  there  oan  be  no 
particular  improvement  To  make  this  required  change  will  require  an 
outlay  greatly  in  ezcesB  of  any  Bavinga  to  be  made  out  of  the  appropriation 
for  current  expenses,  and  special  appropriation  must  be  made. 

asouNDB. 

The  grounds  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  were  so  laid  out  that 
upward  of  a  mile  of  gravel  roadway  requires  attention.  The  dry  seasons 
of  1893,  1894  and  1896  sadly  affected  the  lawns,  and,  with  the  limited 
means  at  our  command  which  could  be  used  for  such  purposes,  have  not 
meaented  so  attractive  or  pleasing  appearance  as  might  be  desired. 
There  seem  but  two  courses :  dne  is  to  expend  more  money,  the  other  to 
abandon  efforts  heretofore  made  and  resort  to  cropping.  The  southerly 
third  of  the  lawn  has  greatly  deteriorated  during  the  dry  seasons  men- 
tioned, and  with  hope  of  getting  rid  of  the  noxious  weeds  and  pests  has 
this  year  been  plowed  and  put  into  crops. 

We  have  asked  for  an  increase  in  the  item  of  farm  and  garden  becauae 
of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things. 

INOBEASB  IN  THE  NUMBEB  OF  PUPILS. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  since  our  former  report,  amounting 
to  fifty  per  cent,  and  showing  an  enrollment  of  more  than  one  hundred, 
during  the  past  year,  is,  we  think,  to  be  directly  attributed  to  the  kindly 
mentiun  which  has  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  the  various  news- 
papers of  the  State.  The  census  returns  of  1894  show  that  there  are 
upward  of  850  persons  whose  ages  would  permit  their  attendance.  Of 
this  number  there  are  60  who  have  been  or  now  are  in  school,  leaving  300 
who  so  far  as  is  known,  have  not  had  any  benefit  of  the  legislation  for  the 
blind.  Because  of  lack  of  room  it  is  deemed  inadvisable  to  make  any 
particular  effort  toward  increasing  the  number  of  pupils. 

DESIRABLE  ADDITIONS. 

The  present  dining  room  and  assembly  room  are  inadequate  to  the 
demands  upon  them.  An  addition  to  the  main  building,  two  stories  in 
height,  can  readily  be  made  which  will  overcome  and  avoid  the  inconven- 
ience arising  from  necessarily  crowding  the  pupils,  which  is  experienced 
at  the  present  time. 

INOBEASED  APPBOPBIATION  NEOEBSABT  AND  SEASON  THEBEFOB. 

As  will  be  apparent  on  reference  to  the  estimates  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Corrections  and  Oharities  an  increased  appropriation  is  asked. 
This  increase  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  population. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  over  the  biennial  period  ending 
July  1,  1894,  is  fifty  per  cent. 
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OONOLXJBION. 

Bigid  eooDomy  has  been  praotioed ;  while  the  pay  •roll  has  inoreaaed,  it 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  inoreaaed  nnmber  of  popila. 

Doabtleaa  oetter  work  could  be  done  if  it  were  poaaible  to'divide  the 
olaaaesi  making  the  number  lesa  in  each,  and  increasing  the  number  of 
teachers  and  so  permitting  individual  work ;  but  this  course  at  the  present 
time  is  deemed  impracticable. 

We  believe  we  have  carefully  laid  out  the  money  committed  to  our 
•charffe,  and  as  to  the  expenditure  invite  inspection  and  inquiry. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

T.  w.  orissey; 

a.  W.  BEMENT, 
F.  8.  WHEAT, 

Board  of  Control. 
iMnsing^  July  19^  1896. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


Eetimatee  of  appropriations  required  for  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  for  the  yeara 
1897  and  1896. 

LanHng,  August  4, 1896, 

To  the  State  Board  of  Correetione  and  OharitieSj  Laming^  Mieh, : 

Gjcmtubmsn— We  submit  below  the  estimates  of  appropriations,  made  by  the  board  of 
this  institution,  for  the  years  1897  and  1898,  as  provided  by  seotion  6,  act  86,  laws  1889 
with  a  statement  of  our  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1895: 

MIGHIQAN   SCHOOL   FOR  THE   BUND. 

SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  NEEDED  FOB  THE  YEARS  1807  AND  1898. 

For  current  expenses,  $29,865  for  each  year,  total $59,730  00 

Leas  estimatea  earnings - 2,000  00 

Appropriation  needed $57,730  00 
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On  the  btais  of  th«  followliv  elafelfloatloii: 


Items. 


1. 


Salaries  and  wages 

Superintendent 

PhTBloian 

Chief  olerk  and  bookkeeper 

Malaron 

Nurses  (regnlarly  employed,  not  «pecial) 

Teachers  (nnmber,  salary  paid  each,  aggregate),  total,  7;  sal- 
aries, $400,  UA,  $200. 1000,  $700.  $800,  $300 

Watchman 

Baker 

Ckmk. 


Housemaids  (number),  seven,  each  $180. 
Seamstress  and  assistant 

2.  Food. 


8.  Olothing , 

4.  Laundry  expenses 

Supplies 

Labor,  washerwomen,  iron  womeo,  etc. 

6.  Heating 

Material,  fosl,  etc.. 

Labor 


6.  Light 

7.  Medical  expenses. 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
18. 
18. 
14. 
1& 
18. 
17. 


11,000  00 
886  OU 
600  00 
800  00 
800  00 

8,886  00 
450  00 
186  00 
400  00 
910  00 
280  00 


$euuoo 

800  00 


$8,800  00 
700  00 


$800  00 
86  00 
76  00 


Supplies » 

Physician  (special  service  only) 

Kursee  (special  servioe  only) * .,..  

Stationery,  printing,  etc Z 

Amusement  and  instruction 

Household  supplies 

Furniture  and  bedding 

Improvement  and  repairs 

Tools  and  machinery ;. 

Farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds 

Freight  and  transportation  (not  otherwise  clasBliled) 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Indnstrlal  traioiof,  sewing,  $160;  cooking,  $800;  netting  and  weaving, 
$180;  broom  making,  8600;  material  broom  shop,  sewing  room,  and  twine 
for  nets  and  hammocks,  $1,800 


Totals -. 

Less  estimated  earnings. 


Appropriation  needed. 


Estimated 

needs  for 

each  of 

above  yrs. 


$0,786  00 


6,600  00 
1,000  00 
1.400  00 


8,000  00 


1,800  00 
400  00 


860  00 
1,860  00 

600  00 
1,000  00 
1,600  00 

286  00 
1,860  00 

286  00 

760  00 


8,480  00 


$29,866  00 
1,000  00 


$28,865  00 


Amount 
expended, 
calendar 
year  1896. 


$7,016  61 


4.686  84 

888  10 

l,(m)18 


8,988  88 


1,038  88 
804  87 


818  88 

1,808  86 

419  06 

988  41 

1,468  09 

884  81 

1,199  68 

809  00 

688  88 


8,186  60 


$86,488  86 


GENERAL    STATISTIOS. 


Total  number  of  inmates  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  ending  June  80, 1896: 96-106. 
Average  number  of  inmates  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  ending  June  80, 1806: 90-100. 
Per  capita  cost  to  the  8tate  for  same,  $864.88. 

Estimated  total  number  of  inmates  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  ending  June  80, 1886: 186. 
Estimated  average  number  of  inmates  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  ending  June  80, 1896, 186. 
Estimated  per  capita  cost  to  the  State  for  same,  based  on  '^estimated  needs,"  fS40. 

T.  W.  0RI88BY, 
O.  W.  BEMBNT, 
F.  S.  WHEAT. 

Board  of  OofUrolt  MieMgan  Sehool  for  the  BUnd, 
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The  following  reply  to  this  oommimioation  wae  reoeiTad: 

STATB  OF  MICHIGAN,  ) 

Board  of  CoBBsonoira  and  Chabitisb,  v 

Lansing,  October  17, 1896,  ) 

m 

Board  of  Control,  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Longing,  Mich.: 

Gektlbmbn— Tour  oommunioation  to  the  State  Board  of  Oorreotiona  and  OharitieB,. 
Bubmittinfr  for  ite  oonaideration  and  opinion  the  proposed  appropriation  for  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  for  the  years  1897  and  1898,  has  belen  reoeiyed.  The  school  was  visited 
and  its  ''conditions  and  needs  ifLTestifrated."  The  apjpropriation  proposed  has  been 
carefully  considered,  and  we  respectfully  submit  herewith  our  opinion  of  the  samsb 

For  current  expenses,  $28,865  fbr  each  year 167,730.00 

The  estimated  increase  in  pupils  seems  fully  warranted  by  your  ezperientoe  and  by- 
existing  factsb  and  the  amount  named  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  required,  and  is4heretoTO' 
approved.  Tours  respectfully, 

GEO.  D.  GILLfiH^E, 

It.  CBtorbb,  Secretary.  Chairman^ 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT, 


To  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen — Herewith  I  hand  yon  my  seoond  biennial  report.  The 
aoademio  year  of  the  sohool  olosed  on  the  28d  inst.  Daring  the  period 
covered  by  this  report,  1894-95  and  1896-97,  200  pupils  have  been  enrolled, 
of  whom  95  were  in  attendance  daring  the  first  named  year  and  105  the 
seoond.     Of  these  200  yoang  people  113  have  been  boys  and  87  girls. 

Assigned  oanses  of  blindness  are:  Accident,  9%  ;  inflammation,  8|%  ; 
congenital  blindness,  8%  ; scarlet  fever,  2i%;  spinal  fever,  2^% ;  measles, 
2%;  13i%  are  classified  as  unknown.  The  remainder  are  blind  from  a 
great  variety  of  caases,  as  spasms,  fits,  teething,  eczema,  etc.,  and  oanses 
assigned  are  incorrect  in  many  case^. 

Daring  the  last  school  year  31  persons  have  been  received  into  the 
school  who  were  never  previoasly  connected  with  it.  These  fiffures  show 
an  increase  of  44  in  the  attendance  above  that  given  in  the  last  report. 
This  is  very  gratifying  becaase  indicative  that  the  friends  of  the  blind  in 
the  State  are  either  becoming  better  acqaainted  with  the  institation  and 
its  workinff,  or  are  taking  more  interest  in  the  education  of  those  deprived 
of  sight.  The  interest  taken  in  those  eligible  for  admission  to  the  school 
is  by  no  means  as  great  as  it  should  be.  The  last  census  reported  404  per- 
sons in  this  State,  who  were  21  years  of  age  and  under,  that  were  classified 
as  * '  blind. ' '  Making  due  allowance  for  tnose  who  have  partial  vision,  and 
for  those  too  young  to  enter  the  school,  I  infer  that  the  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  ought  to  be  doubled.  It  is  a  well  established  matter  of 
knowledge  that  children  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  sohool  by 
their  parents  and  guardians  for  alleged  reasons  and  excuses  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Yet  these  children 
are  citizens  of  the  State,  and,  in  time,  these  blind  boys  will  be  blind 
voters,  and  the  uneducated  of  both  sexes  will  be  blind  paupers  or  worse. 
For  this  reason  it  seems  important  that  the  Board  of  Control  seek  to 
secure  legislation  that  shall  make  the  education  of  the  blind  compulsory, 
within  reasonable  limits. 

THE  SCHOOL  PERIOD  FOB  THB  BLIND 

named  in  our  statutes  is  eight  years,  with  the  addition  of  two  more  years 
at  the  discretion  of  the  board.  The  age  named  in  the  law  for  entering 
the  school  is  ten  years,  but  the  board  may  exercise  discretionary  power 
and  admit  at  an  earlier  age.  I  think  that  the  experience  gained  by  the 
board  and  teachers  during  the  past  three  years  would  lead  them  nnani- 
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moualy  to  prefer  that  obildren  of  fair  average  ability  from  ordinary  homes 
enter  the  sohool  at  five  rather  than  later.  Limited,  as  blind  children 
are,  by  the  laok  of  one  important  sense,  their  education  shonld  be  began 
while  they  are  impressible,  the  imagination  keen,  the  memory  retentive, 
and  all  acquisitive  faculties  vigorous.  Many  of  thcfm  need  to  be  taught 
when  young  that  they  have  hands  designed  for  use,  feet  adapted  to  grace- 
ful locomotion,  and  bodies  that  can  be  educated  to  maintain  becoming 
poise  and  repose.  Seeing  children  may  enter  school  at  five  or  six  years  of 
age  and  continue  under  instruction  with  most  favorable  surroundings 
and  helpful  accessories  for  twelve  years,  or  even  durins  their  natural  life 
if  they  elect.  Surely  the  blind  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  seeing.  Their  calamity  is  sufficient  without  limiting 
them  in  opportunity  by  legal  enactment.  If  a  blind  child  enters  this 
school  and  continues  eight  years  only,  he  must  leave  at  thirteen  when  he 
is  just  prepared  to  do  his  best  school  work,  whereas  a  seeing  child  could 
remain  till  17  years  of  age  before  he  is  considered  to  have  completed  a 
school  course.  Because  of  blindness  the  child  is  sentenced  to  a  loss  of  the 
four  most  valuable  years  of  his  school  life. 
The  natural  growth  of  the  school  will  soon  call  for 

ENLABGED  BUILDINQS. 

An  addition  of  twenty-five  to  the  present  number  of  pupils  will  require 
enlargement  of  the  dinins  room.  The  assembly  room  is  now  overcrowded. 
Provision  could  easily  be  made  under  one  roof  to  meet  both  these 
demands. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  SOHOOL 

has,  in  the  main,  been  good  during  the  two  years  just  past.  There  have 
been  several  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  at  least  one  of  maliguant  diph- 
theria in  that  time,  but  all  have  been  successfully  controlled  and  no  epi- 
demic of  disease  has  occurred.  As  a  result  of  the  occurrence  of  conta- 
gious diseases  among  us,  and  because  our  hospitals  are  in  the  building 
occupied  by  teachers  and  pupils  as  a  home,  the  entire  school,  including 
pupils,  teachers  and  employes,  are  subjected  to  strict  quarantine  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  time.  The  sickness  of  one  little  child  may  easily  enforce 
a  rigid  quarantine  of  a  month  upon  126  people.  If  the  school  were  pro- 
vidra  with  a  hospital  in  a  separate  buildins  it  would  remove  the  necessity, 
which  is  frequently  very  burdensome,  and  probably  often  detrimental  to 
health. 

TEXT  BOOKS 

in  the  hands  of  the  blind  pupils  are  just  as  advantageous  for  purposes  of 
study  as  they  are  to  the  seeing.  Books  of  literature,  history,  travel,  etc., 
are  even  more  necessary.  Fortunately  a  machine  has  been  invented  by 
which  a  blind  person  can  prepare  stereotype  plates,  from  which  other 
blind  people  can  easily  print  books.  The  book-making  department  of  the 
School  is  one  of  prime  importance.  Many  of  the  text  books  in  print  for 
the  blind  contain  old  matter,  very  much  out  of  date.  By  the  stereotype 
process  now  in  use  in  this  school  new  and  fresh  matter  can  be  put  in 
print  by  our  pupils  for  school  use.  Book-making  should  be  considered 
an  essential  adjunct  of  our  school  work 
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INDUSTRIAL  TBAINING 

oontiiiDes  to  have  its  due  share  of  attention.  No  one  can  reasonably* 
expect  that  any  form  of  handicraft  in  a  school,  where  the  main  occnpation 
of  thepnpiis  is  study,  can  be  made  a  sonrce  of  revenae.  The  only  reason 
for  attaching  an  industrial  department  to  this  school  is  to  furnish  whole- 
some and  regular  exercise  to  the  pupils,  and  to  put  them  in  possession  of 
a  trade  or  occupation  by  which,  in  after  life,  the  blind  may,  at  least  in 
part,  support  themselves,  or  be  less  burdensome  to  those  on  whom  they 
are  dependent. 

For  the  purposes  of  education  the  girls  are  taught  cooking,  sewing, 
knitting,  crocheting,  etc.,  in  all  of  which  branches  some  become  surpris- 
ingly proficient.  A  small  number  of  boys,  possessed  of  unusual  musical 
and  mechanical  ability,  may  become  so  skillful  in  piano  tuning  as  to^ain 
a  livelihood  as  tuners.  But,  in  general,  the  owners  of  valuable  instru- 
ments prefer  to  entrust  the  repair  of  them  to  workmen  having  good  vision 
xather  than  to  those  having  none.  The  blind  must,  of  necessity,  be  lim- 
ited to  occupations  in  which  the  tools  are  simple,  the  operations  not  com- 
plicated, the  article  produced  a  common  necessity,  and  the  required  capi- 
tal small.  For  these  reasons  the  manufacture  of  brooms  is  the  most 
remunerative  handicraft  taught  in  the  school  at  the  present  time.  From 
the  girls'  kitchen  nothing  is  sold  and  no  income  accrues  to  the  school. 

From  the  sewing  room  the  sales  amount  to  about  $100  annually. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  sales  from  the  broom  shop  have  nearly 
equalled  the  entire  cost  of  that  industry,  including  salary  of  teacher  and 
<K)st  of  material. 

HAMMOOE  MAEINO 

ifl  a  desirable  trade  for  the  pupils  to  learn,  as  but  little  time  is  required 
for  its  acquisition,  and  small  capital  for  the  production  of  the  finiihed 
article.  Many  of  the  young  men  do  a  thriving  business  at  this  trade  at 
their  homes  during  the  long  vacation.  The  hammocks  made  in  the  ham- 
mock room  do  not  find  ready  sale  and  bring  small  income  to  the  school,  as 
purchasers  usually  prefer  the  woven  article.    However,  for  the  sake  of  the 

Eupils,  it  is  best  to  continue  to  teach  hammock  making  and  sell  those 
elonging  to  the  school  as  best  we  may  to  chance  visitors. 

THE  TBAOHEBS  AND  OTHEB  EMPLOYES 

* 

of  the  school  are  to  be  commended  for  the  large  amount  of  service  unself- 
iflbly  rendered.  These  are  services  that  are  not  rewarded  in  salary  any 
more  than  the  love  of  a  mother  can  be  estimated  in  money  value,  but  they 
are  as  essential  in  this  school  as  in  the  well  regulated  home,  and  they  are 
worthy  of  this  recognition,  and  in  many  instances  deserve  a  much  more 
substantial  reward  than  mere  mention. 

I  wish  for  myself,  my  associates,  and  the  pupils  to  thank  each  member 
of  the  Board  of  Oontrol  individually,  and  all  collectively,  for  the  time 
and  personal  attention  gratuitously  given  in  such  large  measure  to  the 
interests  of  the  school. 
3 
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TWO  YOUNa  LADIES 

oompleted  the  full  literary  and  mDsioal  ooarae  of  the  school  and  go  out  as 
representatives  of  the  work  done  here.  They  are  graduates  of  whom  the 
best  high  school  in  the  State  might  properly  feel  proud.  We  hope  for 
more  snch  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  thanks  of  the  school  are  dne  to  the  publishers  of  the  following 
named  papers  for  a  gratuitous  and  regular  supply  of  their  valued 
periodicals : 

Detroit  Free  Press.  Lansing  Republican. 

Detroit  Journal.  Lansing  Journal. 

Detroit  Tribune.  Lansing  Becord. 

i     Midland  Republican.  Ingham  Oounty  News. 

The  Industrial  Enterprise.  The  Institution  News. 
The  Tablet. 

BespectfuUy  submitted, 

E.  P.  OHUROH, 
June  30f  1896.  •  SuperinlendenL 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


FIRST  GRADE, 


Rbading. — ^Teach  alphabet  thoroughly;  Spelling,  combination  of  worda  into  sen- 
tencee;  Firat  readerj  some  Bupplementary  work. 

NuMBBRS.~Addition  and  subtraction  taught  together;  Multiplication  and  Division 
taught  together;  Teach  all  combinations  to  10. 

I^GDAGB.— No  technical  grammar  taught;  Correct  errors  in  expression,  in  pronunci- 
ation, etc. 

KiirDXRGABTEir. — Clay  modeling,  paper  cutting  and  weaving,  etc.  Adapt  to  grade 
work  SB  well  as  circumstances  and  age  of  pupils  will  admit. 

Music. — ^Under  direction  of  teacher. 

Work. — At  direction  of  teacher. 

KoTX  TO  TBAOQa]BB.~The  alphabet  teaching  is  the  Braille  system. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

RsAOinG. — Second  Reader,  with  supplementary  work  during  year. 

Spsijliitg. — ^From  reader. 

NuMBKBs. — Combinations  to  20.    Multiplication  table  begun.    Do  rapid  work. 

Lahguagb. — Same  as  first  grade  with  addition  of  reproduction  of  things  read,  as 
stories,  etc. 

Gbogbaphy. — Points  of  compass,  distances. 

Music— Under  direction  of  teacher. 

Wbitzxtg.— With  BraUle  slate. 

Work. — ^Dictation  of  teacher. 

NoTX  TO  Teaohbb,— This  grade  should  read  a  First  (supplementary)  Reader  and  a 
Second  or  two  Second  Readers  during  the  year. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Rbadino. — Third  Reader,  with  yariations  from  supplementary  reader. 

SPBUiiifo. — ^From  reader,  etc«    Oral  and  written. 

NuHBEBs. — ^Multiplication  table  to  12  z  12,  completed  and  clinched.  Operations  in 
four  ground  rules,  blended  with  work. 

Lakguage. — Stories  reproduced  in  clear  and  concise  language,  with  accurate  descrip- 
tions. 

GsoGBAPHT. — Townships,  with  divisions  into  sections.    Counties,  State. 

WBiriNG. — With  Braille  slate. 

Musia — Under  direction  of  music  teacher. 

WoBK.^-Manual  training. 

Gtmnasium. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Rbading. — ^Third  Reader  completed  and  supplementary  work  done. 

SpxlijIKG.— From  reader  and  other  assigned  work;  oral  and  written. 

Numbers. — ^Intellectual  Arithmetic;  work  in  four  ground  rules  taken  from  some 
good  ,text  book,  e.  gr.,  Stoddard's;  Slate  work;  Long  Division  mastered;  Tables  of 
weights  and  measures  learned. 
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Lamguagb. — ^The  Sentence  etudied  and  learned;  Subject:  Predicate;  Parte  of  speeoh; 
EzerdBee  in  oompoBition. 
Obooraphy. — Map  of  Michigan  etudied,  and  other  work. 
Writing.— In  Briuiie  and  New  York  point;  Pupils  should  learn  '*  line  letters." 
MuBio.— Under  direction  of  teacher. 
WoBK. — Some  form  of  handicraft. 
Gtmnasium. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

GBAMMAB     OBADB. 

Bbadivo.— Fourth  Reader  and  supplementary  work.  Begin  reading  poetry  some  and 
committing  to  memory  for  recitation;  also  choice  prose. 

Spblliho.— From  Speller. 

ABiTHMBTia— Strong  work  in  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  as  Stoddard's,  with  slate  work 
throughout  the  year. 

LiAVGUAOB.— Study  begun  with  text  book  in  hands  of  teacher  as  guide— and  pupils, 
too,  if  possible. 

WRiriKG.— Typewriter. 

Musia— Same  as  last  year. 

WoBK.— Handicraft. 

Gymnasium. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Rbading.— Reader  and  assigned  work:    If  possible,  read  much  supplementary  work, 
as  Evangeline^nd  other  selected  poetical  and  proee  works. 
Spblung.— From  Speller,  etc.;  from  all  text  dooIes,  oral  and  written. 
Abitbmetio. — Regular  practical  work  from  some  good  text. 
Gbammar.— From  text 
Gbogbaphy. — From  text.    Completed. 
Writing. — ^Typewriter  and  slates. 
Musia 

WOBK. 

Reorbation  or  gymnasium. 

« 

NoTB. — All  pupils  should  be  taught  to  read  all  forms  of  embossed  print,  so  far  as 
possible. 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 


Reading. — Assigned  work. 
ABiTHMBTia — CS>mpleted. 
Grammab.— Completed. 
Physiology. — ^Two-thirds  year. 
Botany.— One-third  year. 
U.  S.  HisTOBY. — One-Uiird  year. 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 

AlXJEBBA. 

General  History. — 
Zoology. — One-half  year. 
Physical  Geography. — One-half  year. 
Civil  Government.— One-half  year. 
Astronomy.  —One-half-year. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

First  Year. — Algebra;  General  History;  Zoology,  on^half  year;  I^ysical  Geography, 
one-half  year;  Civil  Government,  one-half  j[ear;  Astronomy,  on^half  year. 

Second  Year. — Algebra;  Physics;  Chemistry,  one-third  year;  Political  fijoonomy,  one- 
third  year;  Mental  Philosophy,  one-third  year. 

Third  Year.— Geometry;  Literature,  English  and  American;  Rhetoric,  two-thirds 
year;  Moral  Science,  one-third  year. 

Rhetorical  exercises  throughout  course. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


•      (See  Seo.  3,  Act  No.  123,  Publio  Aots  of  1893.) 

The  object  of  this  institution  is,  it  is  believedi  to  fit  pupils  as  far  as  may  be  for  use- 
ful citizenship.  A  (rood  citizen  possesses  a  good  moral  character,  intelligence,  and  the 
ability,  in  part  at  least,  to  support  himself. 

1  he  school  authorities  aim  to  make  prominent  such  instruction  as  will  tend  to  secure 
these  deeired  qualifications.  As  a  means  to  this  end,  it  is  believed  that  tiie  following 
are  requisite: 

L  A  system  of  discipline  that  promotes  regularity  of  habits  and  secures  the  exercise 
of  self  control. 

2.  A  course  of  study,  practical  as  well  as  comprehensive,  that  will  develop  the  powers 
of  thought  and  educate  the  pupil. 

3.  Such  care  of  the  body  as  will  result  in  the  best  muscular  aitd  physical  develop- 
ment; this  being  attained  by  learning  and  practicing  some  useful  and  remunerative 
handicraft,  together  with  such  an  amount  of  recreation  as  may  be  possible,  not  only  in 
the  gymnasium  but  as  well  in  the  open  air  on  the  grounds.  For  these  reasons  a  system  of 
instruction  which  combines  the  teaching  of  ethics,  intellectual  training  and  hand  labor 
in  the  shops  or  work  room  is  adopted,  in  all  of  which  each  pupil  will  be  required  to 
take  part  according  to  his  ability. 

The  fioard  of  Control  will  arrange  the  course  of  study  for  all  pupils  connected  with 
the  school.  It  shall  comprehend  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  shall  be  arranged  in  eight 
grades,  each  grade  being  intended  to  require  one  school  year's  work  of  an  average  pupil. 
A  supplemental  course  of  two  years  or  grades  may  also  be  arranged,  for  the  benefit  of 
advanced  and  worthy  pupils,  but  the  privilege  of  pursuing  such  advanced  course  shall 
in  every  case  be  entirely  subjecL  to  the  discretion  of  the  &ard  of  Ciontrol. 

The  course  of  study  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended  without  the  authori^  of  the 
board. 

The  boys  will  be  assi^dd  times  for  i^stematic  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  and 
grounds^  and  regular  periods  for  work  in  the  shop. 

The  girls  will  be  expected  to  take  part  in  worC  assigned  them  in  the  sewing  room 
and  elsewhere  as  well  as  gymnasium  practice. 

The  Vork  and  exercise  of  both  boys  and  sirls  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a 
regular  teacher,  and  will  form  a  part  of  the  daily  program. 

DUTIBS  OF  SUPEBIKTENDKNT. 

The  superintendent  shall  maintoin  a  proper  degree  of  discipline  in  the  institution^ 
buildings,  grounds,  premises  and  in  the  school  rooms  at  all  times.  As  far  as  may  be 
the  school  shall  in  all  respects  be  conducted  so  as  to  resemble  a  well-ordered  and  well- 
conducted  home. 

The  superintendent  shall  frequently  call  the  teachers  together  for  purposes  of  con- 
ference, instruction,  advice  and  common  counsel. 

It  shall  also  be  his  duty  to  personally  inspect  the  work  of  all  the  teachers  employed 
at  the  school  and  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Control  as' may  be 
pertinent  in  regard  to  the  work  of  each  teacher. 

He  will  promptly  report  to  the  board  any  defect,  fault,  omission  or  neglect  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  any  teacher,  officer,  or  other  employ^  of  the  board. 

The  result  of  an  examination  to  be  made  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent will  determine  the  standing  of  pupils,  and  the  superintendent  shall  in  writing 
anign  each  to  his  proper  grade. 

Promotions,  or  transfers  to  lower  grades,  may  be  made  at  any  time  by  the  superin- 
tendent, and  he  shall  keep  a  record  thereof. 
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In  case  any  pupil  or  pupils  may  be  insubordinate  or  disobedient^  the  superintendent 
may  inflict  or  dizeot  the  infliction  of  such  penalties  and  corrective  measures  as  are 
deemed  wholesome  in  the  public  schools  in  this  State.  In  case  of  i^ersistent  or  serious 
disobedience  he  may,  in  his  discretion,  suspend  pupils  from  any  one  or  more  of  the 
privileges  of  the  school  for  a  stated  period:  in  like  cases,  with  the  advice  and  concur- 
rence of  the  resident  member  of  the  board,  he  may.  exclude  any  pupil  or  pupils  from 
such  privileges  for  an  indefinite  time.  All  cases  in  which  he  recommends  expulsion 
shall  oe  referred  to  and  decided  bv  the  board  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting. 

The  superintendent  shall  do  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  from  time  to  time 
required  oy  the  Board  of  Control. 

DUTIES  OF  TBAOHSBS. 

Teachers  will  be  required  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  school,  to  this  end  they  will 
board  and  make  their  home  at  the  institution,  except  when  a  special  agreement  is 
made. 

They  will  teach  such  classes,  read  to  pupils  evenings,  oversee  pumls  out  of  school 
.hours,  and  do  such  other  work  incident  to  their  employment  as  may  oe  directed  by  the 
superintendent.  They  will  spend  their  nights,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  at  the  school, 
except  as  they  may  be  excused  by  speciiu  arrangement  with  the  sui>erintendent,  all 
leaves  of  absence  granted  to  be  recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  such  purpose  and 
reported  by  him  to  the  Board  of  Control. 

All  teachers  are  expected  to  loyally  devote  themselves  to  the  highest  interest  of  the 
school  and  unselfishly  to  give  their  best  strength  to  promote  its  success;  to  avoid  all 
appearance  of  rivalry,  envy,  jealousy  or  evil  speaking  among  themselves,  and  especially 
in  the  presence  of  pupils.  Gossiping,;forming  cliques  or  parties  among  themsMves,  or 
with  pupils  are  each  to  be  studiously  avoided,  l^achers  will  meet  with  the  superin- 
tendent whenever  by  him  required  to  do  so  fpr  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  him,  and 
will  be  required  to  meet  with  the  superintendent  at  such  stated  intervals  as  he  mgy 
determine  for  the  purpose  of  conference,  instruction,  advice  and  oommon  counsel. 

Prompt  attendance  at  the  classes,  places  of  duty  and  meals  will  be  required  of  each 
teacher. 

All  teachers,  attendants  and  employes  are  strictly  forbidden  to  demand,  solicit,  sug- 
gest, accept  or  receive  any  fee,  gift,  present  or  gratuity  from  any  visitor,  pupil,  guardian 
or  other  person,  and  under  no  circumstances  will  this  be  tolerated. 

Each  teacher  will  promptly  report  to  the  superintendent  any  infraction  or  violation 
,  of  the  rules,  breaches  of  decorum  or  anything  affecting  the  good  name  of  the  school. 

DUnSS  OF  PUP1U9. 

All  persons  admitted  to  any  department  of  the  schools  as  pupils  are  required  to  yield 
a  prompt,  cheerful  and  courteous  obedience  t(p  all  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
institution,  and  also  to  such  written  rules  and  oral  directions  as  may  be  found 
necessary  from  time  to  time. 

All  are  required  to  be  respectful  to  all  teachers  and  emplbv^s  at  all  times,  to  be  kind 
and  helpful  to  each  other,  to  wholly  and  absolutely  abstain  from  the  use  of  improper, 
indecent  and  profane  language  at  all  times. 

Pupils  will  not  be  permittM  to  leave  the  school  premises  at  any  time,  by  night  or  by 
day,  without  written  permission  of  the  superintenaent,  or  in  his  absence  his  authorized 
representative,  previously  obtained. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  pupils  be  permitted  to  visit  those  of  the  opposite  sex  in 
their  rooms. 

Tobacco  in  any  of  its  forms,  intoxicating  liquors  of  all  kinds,  objectionable  games 
and  all  pernicious  books  will  be  considered  contraband  and  subject  to  seizure  by  the 
school  authorities. 

Pupils  are  required  to  walk  quietly  up  and  down  the  stairs  and  in  the  halls,  to  avoid 
noisy  or  boisterous  talking  or  conduct,  and  scuffling,  wrestling,  or  unseemly  disorder  in 
all  buildings  and  rooms. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  respond  promptly  to  all  signals. 

Meals  will  be  served  only  in  the  dining  room,  except  in  cases  of  serious  illness. 

Pupils  are  required  to  render  at  all  times  the  same  obedience  and  respect  to  the  sug^- 
gestions  and  directions  of  the  teachers  in  charge  at  any  time  or  place,  as  they  woald 
accord  to  the  superintendent  under  like  circumstances. 

Possession  by  the  pupils  of  any  matches,  false  keys,  lock-picks  or  fire-arms  will 
subject  such  pupils  to  immediate  suspension  and  subsequent  expulsion. 

Correspondence  between  those  of  different  sexes  in  the  school  is  forbidden.  I^ettere 
addressed  to  any  pupil  not  known  to  be  from  the  parents,  guardians,  or  immediate 
relatives  of  such  pupil  may  be  suppressed  by  the  school  authorities. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 
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In  Aooouht  with  O.  W.  Bocnrr,  Tbmasobmr, 


Dttte. 


18M. 
July    1. 


"      8. 

-  19. 
Ans.U. 

-  11. 
"     U. 

Sept.  19. 

^  19. 
Cot.  10. 
Nov.   1. 

*•  «8. 
Deo.  U. 

180S. 
Jan.    6. 
Fell.  li. 

-  18. 
Mar.  13. 
Apr.  10. 

*•  89. 
May  1. 
June  10. 


1894. 
Jnly   8. 
Aug.  11. 

**  11. 
Sept.  19. 
Oct.  10. 

'•  30. 
Not.  1. 
Dec  18. 

'•     18. 

1806. 
Jan.    6. 
Feb.  13. 

"  18. 
Mar.  18. 

"  13. 
Apr.  10. 

**  10. 
May  1. 
June  10. 

"    80. 


By  balanoe^caahonhand.... 

cash  receipts  ae  follows  ae  per  YOQcberB  and  abstracts  filed  with 
Auditor  General: 

By  cash  receipts  from  superintendent 

"   State  Treasurer 

*'  **       for  county  charges 

receipts  from  superintendent 

State  Treasurer,  balance  pipe  organ  fund 

receipts  from  superintendent 

State  Treasurer,  industrial  equipment 

receipts  from  superintendent 

»•         fi  It 


»i 
II 
II 

M 
•» 
l» 
M 
U 
II 


*l 
14 
II 
*« 
»« 
M 
II 
II 
•I 


State  Treasurer.. 

receipts  from  superintendent. 


I* 


II 


41 
II 


II  II 

State  Treasurer................. 

receipts  from  superintendent.. 

41  14  ■  41 

State  Treasuror V. 

receipts  from  superintendent.. 


•  4 


14  14 

State  Treasuror  ^jqwcial  appropriation  plumbing  and  cistern 


Dr. 


To  cash  paid  disbursements,  current  expenses.. 

44  44  41  ^  . 

pipeorgaii. 


II 

14 
14 
II 
II 
II 
II 


14 
II 


44 
<4 
44 
4« 
44 


II 
II 
II 
14 
41 
41 
<4 


14 

14 
4« 

•4 
It 
41 


II 
14 
44 
41 
4» 
14 
44 
II 


41 
14 
II 
41 
«4 
41 
44 
44 
II 


current  expense. 

4k  11 


horses  and  cows, 
current  expense 


I* 


»i 


industrial  equipment. 


current  expense. 


industrial  equipment.. 

44  ^       4« 

cumnt  ezi^nse I) 


industrial  equipment, 
current  expense 


ti 


44 


Balance  on  hand. 


Total. 


•1,877  88 

1,686  10 

118  78 

1,849  08 

1,398  08 

196  40 

1,489  81 

8.869  54 

46  47 


8,147  18 

4,U6  86 

18  00 

10  69 

1,686  10 

8,487  00 

808 

1,448  99 

8,087  81 

6,877  81 


$80,998  18 


Or. 


$8,888  09 


84  70 

6,860  00 

688  06 

890  86 

100  00 

180  88 

1,000  00 

76  88 

198  96 

6,860  00 


878  10 

806  78 

6,860  00 

76  01 

186  68 

6»0  00 

98  46 

68  00 

8,860  00 


880,998  18 
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MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND: 
In  Acoouht  with  G.  W.  Bemeht,  TBiAflUBSB. 


Date. 


1806. 

"      3. 
ADff.81. 

M  

8ept.l0! 
Oct.  8. 
Nov.  6. 
•'  fi. 
Dec.  10. 


1890. 
Jan.    7.. 
Feb.  -1.. 

*•  IK. 
Mar.  10.. 
Apr.  14.. 

May  12. 

June  10.. 

1896. 
jQly    8. 

'•  18. 
Aug.  81. 

*•  81. 
Sept.  10. 

'^  10. 
Oct    8. 

*•  8. 
Nov.  6. 

"  5. 
Deo.  10. 


1896. 
Jan.    7. 

••  7. 
Feb.  1. 
Mar.  10. 

"  10. 
Apr.  U. 

May  12. 

Jane  10. 
*«     «• 

80! 


*4 


Total. 


By  balance,  caah  on  hand %, 

cash  receipts  from  superintendent , 

**   from  titate  Treasorer. 


k« 


k« 


»• 


**     superintendent 

«4  «t 

U  *4 

ft 


foroonnty  charges. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 


ENROLLJCD  FROM  SEPTKMBBR,  1804.  TO  JUNE,  1806. 


Name  of  paplL 

Awe,  liouia 

Brannan,  James 

Batcheller,  Hubert 

Bennett,  Iva 

Burrougha,  Jessie 

Ck>nnor,  Elmer 

Connor,  Carrie 

Duflfy,  Ray 

Duffy,  May 

Emert,  Gertie 

Goodricli,  Clifford 

Goodrich,  Prank 

Gauthier,  Grace 

Gauthier,  Agnes 

Herzog,Mary 

Haekkinen,  Hannah 

Haekkinen,  Flora 

Hiler,  Leslie 

Hiler,  Sidney.. 

Hartman,  Clyde 

Haun,  Eidward 

Hurdle,  George 

Peterson,  Edgar 

Playter,  Cora 

Playter,  Grace 

Rich,  Will. 

Roberts,  Neyison 

Schlief»  John 

Spenoer^ames 

Bnultz,  Herman 

Schoolcraft,  Myrle 

Van  Btten,  Charles 

Wagar,  Willie 

Wilson,  Clara 

Blinkhorn,  Harrietta 


Caoae  of  blindneas. 

From  what  oonnty. 

Congenital 

Macomb. 

M 

Kent. 

•( 

Wayne. 
Barry. 

(i 

•• 

Cass. 

u 

Ogemaw. 

l( 

«• 

Jackson. 

u 

u 

u 

Kent 

u 

Tuscola. 

u 

(( 

u 

Wayne. 
II 

u 

<( 

Washtenaw. 

«< 

Houghton. 

M 

It 

II 

Ottawa. 

u 

41 

il 

Ijenawee. 

u 

Houghton. 
Ionia. 

u 

l( 

Liapeer. 

(( 

Kent. 

(1 

M 

« 

Ingham. 

II 

Eaton. 

.  •< 

Wayne. 

(( 

Washtenaw. 

II 

Ionia. 

u 

Saginaw. 

(( 

Ottawa. 

ti 

Wayne. 

i. 

Lapeer. 

Opthalmia  neanotorum 

Kalkaska. 

80 
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Name  of  poplL 


Brown,  Eidna 

Clawsoiii  Kittle 

Gijey,  Dean 

Hooker,  John 

Hoar,  Pred 

Huber,  Fred , 

Laeser,  Mabel 

Lionte,  Freeman... 
Maatereon,  Adaline 
Nichols,  Orrin 

Plttenger,  Claude.. 

Roberto,  Mary 

Vedder,  George 

Broker,  WUlie 

Crane,  Edith 

Dickie,  ESdward 

Drisooll,  John 

Erlandson,  Anna 

Gordon,  Ella ^l.. 

Hunter,  Edna 

Junffintsch,  Oscar . 
Jordan,  Adelbert .. 

Kennieon,  Wm. 

Kaiser,  James 

Munson,  Gardner.. 

Mesler,  George 

McCrea,  Edward  F. 
Swift,  Sherman.... 

Skoda,  Joseph , 

Soerheide,  Henry.. 

Stewart,  Retta 

Sisson,  Bert 

Thayer,  Luella 

Bacon,  Charles 

Edwards,  Elcena 

Fitch.  Roy 

Guinness,  Margaret 
Horstman,  Lewis... 
Lemere,  Frank  ..... 
McVey,  Henry . 

Payne,  Ross 

Townsend,  Emmet. 

Dester,  Maud 

Hallook,  George 

Palmer,  Ella 

Sohraft,Fred 

Brough,  Bertha 

Culman,  Mamie  ... 

Clink,  George 

Eddy,  Alfr^ 

Ingeldue,  Fred  .... 
Sparks,  I^dia 


OaDM  of  blindnees. 


Opthalmia  neanotorum 

<i  M 

U  M 

II  It 

l<  M 

ti  a 

II  II 

II  II 

11  If 

M  It 

tl  II 

ll  M 

II  11 

Accident 

II 

M 
II 
II 
M 
« 

11 
II 

"        cataract 

II 

M 

II 

U 

u 

<• 
II 
II 

Cataract 

«        mystagmus... 

M 
II 
II 

**        optic  atrophy. 

Cataracto 

II 

Optic  atrophy 

•I  M 

Partial  optic  atrophy.. 

II  II  M 

Corneal  ulcer,  i 

Paralysis  optic  nerve. . . 

Spinal  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

M  II 

U  II 


From  what  ooanty. 

HUlsdale. 

Mason. 

Wayne. 

Kent. 

Ontonagon* 

• 
II 

Kent. 
Huron. 
Kent. 
Ot^^^o. 

Montcalm. 
Marquette. 
Lenawee. 
St.  Joseph 
Tuscola. 

Wayne. 

Houghton. 

Manistee. 

Oakland. 

Calhoun. 

Wayne. 

Berrien. 

Montcalm.. 

Hillsdale. 

Saginaw. 

Lenawee. 

Gladwin. 

Berrien. 

Wayne. 

Ottawa. 

St  Clair. 

Lapeer. 

Washtenaw. 

Iosco. 

Saginaw. 

Tuscola. 

Marquette. 

Berrien. 

Dickinson. 

Kalamazoo. 

Clinton. 

Ionia. 

Berrien. 

Genesee. 

Ingham. 


Ottawa.  ' 
Grand  Traverseo- 
St.  Clair. 
Midland. 

Kent. 
Montcalm. 


LIST  OF.  PUPILS. 
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Name  of  pnpU. 

Sanderaoiii  Mabel. .  .* 

Elder,  John 

Glass,  Gharles 

Hawley,  Alma 

Jensen,  Elsie 

Knight,  Retta 

Piokell,  Minnie 

Preston.  Nettie 

Bichardaon,  Qertie 

Tuck,  John 

Watson,  Wm 

Mattison,  Lewis i 

Fields,  Lewis 

Allen,  Carrie 

Austin,  Era 

Brandon,  Bertha 

Bowen«  James 

Chase,  Lew ^ 

DeRflddiffe,  Clarence... 
Eaton,  Thomas . 

Edmonds,  Alma 

Fields,  Richard 

Hnnt,  Fred 

HoUand^ohn 

Jeffery,  Walter 

Johnson,  Christian ... 

Newman,  Catherine 

O'Calla^han,  Amie 

Rounds,  Carl . 

Sanford;  Myron... 

Stillwell,  Emma 

Stevens,  Emily 

Tuzynski,  Katie 

Ulrioh,  Otto 

Williams,  Charles 

Wood,  Bertha 

Woodard,  Ada 


Cause  of  blindnefls. 


Scarlet  fever 

Spotted  fever 

Brain  fever 

Measles 

Small-pox 

Spinal  meningitis.. 

Spinal  fever 

Paralysis 

Congestion  brain  _. 
Inflammation  brain 

U  ft 

Choroditis 

Spinal  meningitis.. 

Unknown — 

it 

(( 

u 
u 

M 
U 

u  "       """ 

u 
u 
u 

14 
(( 
<4 
M 
<4 

(I 
it 
«  "  ' 

U 

U 
U 


From  what  oonnty. 


Bay. 

Ingham. 
St.  Clair. 
Mason. 
Mecosta. 

HiUsdale. 

Montcalm. 

Newaygo. 

Oakland. 

JacksoD. 

Shiawassee. 
Clinton. 
Kent. 
St.  Clair. 
Ottawa. 

Mecosta. 

Eaton. 

Clinton. 

Waynss 

Ottawa. 

Monroe. 

Mecosta. 

Calhoun. 

G^esee. 

Dickinson* 

Crawford 

Cheboygan. 

Dickinson. 

Saffinaw. 

Kalamazoo. 

Van  Bnren, 
Bay. 
Isabella, 
dare. 

Kent 

Shiawassee. 


SUMMARY  OF  INVENTORY. 


TAKEN  AUGUST  1,  18M. 

Lands  and  bafldlnga 1128,160  00 

Heatlnff,  lighting  and  water  apparatus 11,040  00 

Tools— engine  house i 118  08 

Laundry 816  M 

Offloe  fnrnitare,  books  and  stationery 888  46 

Musical  instnunents,  music,  etc , _ 8^49  10 

Library  and  apparatus 8,048  00 

Gymnasium  apparatus 80  00 

Sewing  and  cutting  room,  stock,  etc 819  85 

Industrial  training— cooking 66  01 

Broom  shop,  machinery,  stocki  etc ^ 788  01 

Industrial  training— hammocks 88  26 

Bedding,  towels,  linens,  etc 1,660  88 

Hospitals ; 847  TB 

Dispensary 66  68 

School  furniture 1,488  85 

Cottage  furniture 618  04 

General  furniture 4,066  88 

Dining  room  furniture 838  96 

Kitchen,  store  and  bake  room  furniture 419  68 

Groceries  and  provisions 14t9l 

Implements  and  tools 118  40 

Wagons,  carriages,  stock,  etc 805  00 

Live  stock 495  00 

Miscellaneous  property 118  00 

Fuel 800  00 

Total 8154,064  74 


GENERAL    INFORMATION    FOR    THE    PUBLIC. 


The  State  of  Michigan  baa  made  provision  for  the  education  of  all  her 
children. 

The  citisena  of  the  State  take  a  commendable  pride  in  the  public  school 
system  of  the  commonwealth,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 

The  district  school,  high  school.  Normal  School,  Agricultural  OoUege 
and  University  open  their  doors  to  children  and  youth  possessed  of  all 
their  faculties.  Younff  people  destitute  of  sight  find  these  institutions, 
in  the  main,  not  availaole  for  them.  But  the  blind  have  not  been  forgot- 
ten by  the  State.     Provision  has  been  made  for  their  education. 

Article  XIII,  Sec.  10,  of  the Oonstitution  of  Michigan  declares:  "Insti- 
tutions, for  the  benefit  of  those  inhabitants  who  are  deaf,  dumb,  blind  or 
insane,  shall  always  be  fostered  and  supported. " 

In  accordance  with  this  constitutional  provision  a  school  for  the  edu- 
caticm  of  the  blind  children  of  the  State  has  been  located  in  the  city  of 
Lansing,  the  State  capital. 

The  object  of  the  management  <A  the  school  is,  to  fit  the  blind  boys  and 
girls  of  the  State  for  honorable,  useful  citizenship.  For  this  reason  an 
effort  is  made  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  sound  moral  character  in  all  the 
pupils,  ae  the  prime  requisite  of  good  citizenship. 

Physical  health,  intelligence,  and  ability  to  contribute  to  one's  own  self- 
support  are  ranked  as  next  in  importance. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  and  premises  are  matters  o{ 
constant  study  and  watchfulness. 

The  services  of  a  competent  physician  and  trained  nurse  are  employed 
to  guard  snd  maintain  the  health  of  all. 

The  school  is  provided  with  well  appointed  and  comfortable  hospitals 
for  any  who  may  be  sick.  In  case  of  contagious  diseases  patients  are  iso- 
lated from  other  pupils  and  the  arrangements  are  so  eflBcient  that  in  no 
case  has  eontagion  spread  from  the  hospitals  to  the  general  family. 

Begular  and  systematic  physical  exercise,  under  the  direction  of  com- 

Ctent  teachers,  in  the  Open  air,  or  gymnasium,  forms  a  part  of  the  regu- 
rprogram. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  all  the  English  branches  taught  in  the 
ordinary  primary,  grammar  and  high  school  course 

Teachers  of  experience  and  abiuty  are  employed.     In  the  department 
of  music  excellent  facilities  for  voice  culture  are  afforded.     Large  num- 
bers of  pupils  are  given  instruction  on  the  piano  and  several  other  string 
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and  wind  instruments.     Teachers  of  marked  skill  and  capability  only 
instinct  in  this  department. 

The  school  supports  a  good  choir  and  orchestra.  A  few  pupils  become 
skilled  players  on  the  pipe  organ. 

In  the  department  of  nandicraft  the  boys  are  taught  broom/ hammook 
and  net  making,  and  those  possessed  of  suflScient  musical  and  mechanioal 
skill  learn  to  tune  and  repair  pianos.  Several  boys  are  employed  in  print- 
ing and  book-making  for  the  school. 

The  girls  learn  to  cook,  knit,  crochet  and  sew,  both  \yy  hand  and  on  the 
machine. 

All  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  learn  to  use  the  typewriter  and  many 
become  very  competent  operators  of  that  instrument. 

All  pupils  board  and  have  their  home  at  the  school  during  the  aca- 
demic year. 

Board  with  furnished  rooms,  warmed  and  ventilated,  washing,  medical 
attendance,  indudinff  medicine  and  nursing  when  sick,  are  free  to  all 
pupils  resident  of  the  State.  The  buildings  are  large,  well  lighted  and 
warmed  hy  steam. 

All  the  expense  any  parents  are  asked  to  incur  for  their  children  while 
at  school  is,  to  pay  their  fare  to  and  from  the  institution  and  to  furnish 
sufficient  and  suitable  clothing.  If  parents  are  unable  to  do  this  the  State 
will  assist  those  making  application  to  their  county  poor  officers. 

It  is  the  constant  effort  of  the  management  to  make  this  school  a  com- 
fortable and  happy  home  for  all  connected  with  it;  a  place  where  kind- 
ness, courtesy,  culture  and  intelligence  abound  and  control,  to  which 
children  from  any  portion  of  the  State  may  be  entrusted  with  entire 
safety. 

OONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION  TO  THE  MIOHIQAN  SOHOOL  FOB  THE  BLIHD. 

1.  Insufficient  vision  to  attend  the  public  schools. 

2.  Ability  to  receive  intMlectual,  physical  and  moral  training. 
8.  Freedom  from  communicable  diseases. 

4.  Willingness  to  abide  by,  and  conform  to,  all  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  in  a  well-ordered  home  school. 

5.  Good  moral  character. 

The  Board  of  Control  prefer  to  receive  pupils  at  six  or  seven  years  of 
age  rather  than  when  older,  provided  the  applicant  possesses  good  intel- 
lectual ability,  is  sound  physically,  and  is  reasonably  independent  and 
self-heljpful. 

The  legal  period  for  which  pupils  are  admitted  is  eight  years,  but  the 
Board  of  Control  may  extend  the  time  two  years  when  sufficient  reason 
exists  for  so  doing. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  school  for  the  moral,  intellec- 
tual and  physical  training  and  development  of  blind  boys  and  girls  of 
school  age,  and  not  an  asylum,  hospital  or  infirmary,  for  the  treatment  or 
cure  of  blindness  or  defective  vision;  neither  is  it  a  retreat  for  the  infirm 
and  helpless  blind  of  any  age. 

Any  person  wishing  to  make  application  for  admission  to  this  school 
may  address  the  Superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing, 
Mich. 
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REPORT    OF    BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES 


Hon.  John  T.  Rioh,  Governor  of  Michigan: 

In  oomplianoe  with  aot  No.  116,  pnblio  aots  of  1893,  we  reapeotfuUy 
aabmit  to  you  the  biennial  repoit  of  the  Michigan  Sohool  for  the  Deaf 
for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1894,  and  ending  June  30,  1896. 

Tfae  board,  as  organized  on  May  26,  1893,  baa  continued  except  that 
Mr.  J.  A.  Trotter  resigned  his  position  in  |November,  1894,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  William  J.  Spears  of  Vassar,  who  was  elected  secretary. 

There  faave  been  few  changes  among  the  teachers  and  oflSoers  of  the 
school,  and  very  little  in  the  methods  of  instruction.  We  have  made  a 
greater  effort  to  teach  speech  to  those  of  our  pupils  who  would  profit  by 
it,  but  in  this,  as  in  other  points  where  we  would  like  to  make  improve- 
ments, have  been  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  funds. 

The  growth  of  the  sohool  during  the  past  two  years  has  greatly  exceeded 
all  our  expectations.  We  estimated  on  an  attendance  of  325  and  the  actual 
average  attendance  for  the  two  years  was  over  860,  and  would  have  been 
much  greater  if  room  could  have  been  made  for  the  applicants. 

The  appropriation  of  $6,000,  for  a  new  dormitory,  has  given  us  room 
for  about  fifty  more  than  we  could  accommodate  before,  but  already  ther^ 
are  more  applicants  than  we  can  take.  More  room  is  needed  for  sleep- 
ingy  dining  rooms,  and  especially  for  school  rooms,  as  many  of  the  rooms 
now  used  for  this  purpose  are  not  fit  for  it. 

We  feel  that  with  children  already  deprived  of  the  sense  of  hearing  we 
should  be  doubly  careful  to  prevent  any  impairment  of  sight,  and  most 
stronsly  urge  the  necessity  of  providing  more  room,  and  better  room  for 
the  classes. 

These  subjects  will  be  found  discussed  at  length  in  the  Superintend- 
ent's report,  and  in  the  letter  to  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and 
Charities. 

We  have  borne  in  mind  the  distress  of  the  taxpayers  of  our  State,  and 
have  stricken  from  our  estimates  every  item  that  in  our  opinion  was  not 
absolutely  necessary.  A  farther  reduction  will  lessen  the  usefulness  of 
the  school,  or  prevent  us  from  taking  children  who  are  waiting  for  admis- 
sion. We  do  not  think  it  is  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Michigan  to  have 
a  sohool  that  is  not  as  ffood  as  that  of  our  neighboring  states,  or  to  deny 
its  benefits  to  any  child  who  needs  them. 

As  a  proof  of  the  honesty  and  efSciency  of  the  management  of  this 
school,  we  mention  the  fact  the  per  capita  cost  of  each  child  here  is  lower 
now  than  it  has  ever  been,  in  Michigan,  and  is  very  much  lower  than  it  is 
in  any  similar  sohool  in  this  section.  The  necessity  for  small  classes  in 
teaching  the  deaf,  and  the  consequent  higher  cost,  makes  it  unfair  to 
expect  in  a  sohool  for  them  a  per  capita  as  low  as  in  a  sohool  for  normal 
children. 


6  MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THB-  DEAF. 

We  feel  bound  to  repeat  tl)e  request  made  in  our  last  report  for  an  out- 
side hospital.  Though  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  esoape  any  epi- 
demic for  the  past  two  years,  we  are  in  continual  risk,  and  cannot  expect 
to  be  always  exempt.  Some  day  we  may  be  forced  to  kee^  all  our  pupils 
here  at  the  dose  of  school,  for  weeks  or  even  months,  which,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  anxiety  and  suffering,  would  soon  cost  much  more  than  a 
hospital. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  $6,000  appropriation 
by  the  last  legislature  is  the  only  money  for  building  purposes  that  this 
school  has  received  for  years. 

There  are  now  more  than  eieht  hundred  deaf  children  of  school  age  in 
this  State,  and  only  about  half  of  them  are  in  school.  Provision  must  be 
made  for  the  education  of  these.  We  suggest  that  the  policy  of  the  State 
should  be  to  build  up  this  school  and  provide  for  them  here;  and  when 
the  number  here  became  too  large,  to  seek  relief  by  establishing  primary 
schools  for  the  younger  children  in  different  places.  These  children 
could  then  be  sent  here,  when  old  enough  to  learn  trades. 

By  such  a  plan  the  children  while  very  young  would  be  at  or  near  their 
homes,  and  the  State  would  be  saved  the  expense  of  establishing  shops 
for  teaching  trades  at  each  school.  All  of  these  schools  should  be  un^ 
the  same  manaffement,  so  as  to  insure  constant  expert  supervision  and 
uniform  methods  of  instruction. 

Provision  is  made  by  law  to  provide  funds  for  this  school,  and  all  other 
State  institutions  for  three  months  from  January  Ist.  It  is  important 
that  our  appropriation  should  be  made  by  that  time,  or  that  the  law 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  empower  us  to  draw  for  another  quarter. 

The  spirit  shown  by  all  the  ofSoers  and  teachers  has  been  very  com- 
mendable. They  have  shown  zeal  and  energy  in  their  woik,  a  desire  for 
the  good  of  the  children,  and  fidelity  to  the  Board  and  their  superiors. 
The  children  have  been  easy  to  manase,  polite,  obedient,  and  industrious 
and  we  feel  that  the  year  just  dosed  nas  been  one  of  the  most  suooesirful 
ever  experienced  by  the  school. 

WILLIAM  J.  SPEARS. 

Secretary. 


TREASURER'S   REPORT. 


MICHIGAN  SOHOOL  FOR  THE   DEAF. 

Trtagurer's  report  far  the  JUecU  year  ending  June  80^  1696, 

C.  8.  BBOWir,  Treasarer. 


From  8UUe  Treiuumr: 
Appropriations  for  current  oxpenaes.. 
Appropriations  for  special  parposes— 

jPaintlnff  and  calcimimng 

Rental  of  land 

Indigent  pnpils 


Maimingt  and  relii»6iirtemeiift— OMrrenf. 

Food 

Heatlns 

Medical  snpplies >. 

dothinff 

Stationery,  printing,  etc 

Amusement  and  instruction... 

Hoaaehold  supplies 

Farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds 

IVeight  and  transportation 

Mlseellaneons  expenses 

Industrial  training  expenses— 

Tailor  shop 

Shoe  shop 

Sewing  department 

Printing  office 

Oabinet  shop 


Friends  of  Indigent  pupils. 


Amount  applicable  to  current  expenses. 
Amount  applicable  to  special  purposes.. 


For  current  expenses . 


For  ipeeial  purpoMs: 

Painting  and  calclmlning 

Rental  of  land 

Bedsteads,  bedsprings,  and  mattresses. 

Roofto  and  gutters 

Library 

Fttices,  walks  and  grounds. 

Indigent  pupils. 


Totals. 


Balance  July  1, 18M— Current  expenses.. 
Balance  July  1, 1894— Special  purposes .. 

Balsniw  June  80, 1896— Ourrent  expenses. 


|C»,600  00 

000  00 

SOOOO 

4,688  88 


$186  48 

886 

75 

2886 

49  65 

898 

16  80 

8,208  58 

1,018  89 

48  88 

1,498  78 

1,88104 

456  75 

868  50 

45  88 


$61,888  88 


8,078  88 
8n56 


$70,888  40 


$64,678  88 
5,080  17 


BeoeiptB« 


170,888  40 


$800  00 
800  00 
812  88 
875  60 
108  00 
868  70 

4,860  17 


88,154  11 
1,060  78 


$70,888  40 
4»814  84 


r4,468  24 


Disburse- 
ments. 


887,668  15 


6,780  00 


$74,887  05 


166  19 


$74,468  84 


88. 


8TATB  OF  MIOHIOAN, ) 
OouHTT  or  OraiCSKB,     f 

0.  S.  Brown,  being  duly  sworn, 
money  received  and  disbursed  by 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80^  1896. 


lays  that  the  above  reiMTt  is  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  all 
him  as  treasurer  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  during  the 

O.  S.  BROWN. 


Rubscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  county,  this  1st  day  of  August , 
1806.  Edwin  F.  Swan, 

Notary  Public  for  Oenetee  oounii/,  Mieh, 
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MIOHIQAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THB  DEAF. 


MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  DEAF. 

Trea9urer*»  report  for  the  fitcal  year  ending  June  SO,  1896, 

O.  S.  Bbown,  Treasnrer. 


BBOBIPTB. 

From  8tate  Treaturer: 

Approprlatioiia  for  earrent  ezpenaM 

ApproprifttlonB  for  Bpeotal  parpoees-- 

Xllirary 

Bedsteads,  bedsprlDgs,  and  mattresses. 

Painting  and  oaiclminlns 

Paper  cntter  and  new  type 

Water  closets. 

Fire  protection 


New  domitory 

Lanndry  maoninery. 
Indigent  pnpils 


EartUnqt  and  rtMmnemenU—Omrmti: 

Salaries 

Food 

Clothing 

Heating 

MedtCM  snopUes 

Stationery,  postage,  etc , 

Amnsements  and  instraction 

Honsehold  enpplies , 

Ihimitnre  and  bedding 

Improvements  and  repairs 

Farm,  garden,  stock  and  gronnds... 

Freight  and  transportation 

Misoelianeons  expenses 

Industrial  training  ezi>enses— 

Cabinet  shops 

Shoe  shop 


Tailor  shop. 

Printing  office 

Sewing  department. 


Friends  of  indigent  pupils . 


160,000  00 

»0  00 

260  00 

800  00 

860  00 

800  00 

8,08100 

6,000  00 

800  00 

6,844  88 


786  80 

87  90 
10  87 

400 
78  61 

88  00 
18  86 

866 

400 

8,600  08 

1,116  78 

180  88 

190  66 
1,646  66 
1,88120 
1,017  68 

660  81 


Amount  applicable  to  current  expenses. 
Amount  applicable  to  speelal  purposes.. 


For  current  expenses. 


Forgp9ciaipurpo$e$: 

Library 

New  dormitory. 

Paper  cutter  and  new  type 

Fire  protection 

Painting  and  calcimlning 

Laundry  machinery 

Bedsteads,  bedsprlngs  and  mattresses. 
Indigent  pupils 


177,016  88 


RecelptB. 


9,668  10 
271  11 


886,870  00 


100,668  10 
17,886  90 


8126  00 
798  66 


2,00100 
480  00 
800  00 
260  00 

6,616  09 


Totals. 


Balance  July  1, 1805— Current  expenses.. 
Balance  June  80, 1806— Current  expenses. 
Balance  June  80b  1896— Special  purposes.. 


886,8n)00 


186,870  00 
166  19 


$87,006  28 


Disburse- 
mentB. 


860,288  81 


iun» 


180,487  61 

610  48 
6,066  18 


|B7/)B0  2B 


STATE  OF  MICHIGAN,  t^ 
County  or  OxNisan.    f™'  ^  „ 

C.  8.  Brown,  betUB  duly  sworn,  says  that  the  above  report  is  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  all 
money  received  and  disbursed  by  him  as  treasurer  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Daaf  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  80, 1886.  C.  8.  BROWN. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  county,  this  8th  dayrof 
'     *    *  BDwnr  F.  Swak, 


July,  1896. 


Notary  PvbUcfor  Qmnmm  OSowity,  Mi6k* 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  TBEMJ3UREB. 
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APPROPRIATIONS, 


Flint,  Mioh.,  July  11, 1896, 

To  the  State  Board  of  Oorreetione  and  OKaritieSt  Lansing,  Mieh,: 

Qestleuss — I  Bubmit  below  the  estimateB  of  appropriationB,  made  hj  the  Board 
of  this  mstitution,  for  the  years  1897  and  1896  as  providea  hj  Sec.  6,  act  86,  laws  1889; 
with  a  statement  of  our  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1895. 

MICHIQAN   SCHOOL   FOR  THE  DEAF. 
SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  NEEDED  FOR  THE  TEARS  1897  AND  1896. 

For  oiimnt  expenses,  $89,819  for  eaoh  year,  total $166,688  00 

I  estimated  earnings 16;i88  00 

Appropriation  needed $150  600  00 
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MICHIGAN  SOHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 


On  the  basis  of  the  following  olasslflcation: 


Items. 


1. 


Salaries  and  wages 

Superintendent 

Physician 

Steward 

Ohlef  clerk 

Stenographer 

Clerks -v 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Nnrses  (regularly  employed,  not  speolal) 

Mending  woman 

Visitors,  attendant. 

Supervisors  (other  than  teachers),  1  ^ $400, 8  (^  8860,  Z  ^  f800.... 

Teachers  (number,  salary  paid  each,  aggregate)  4  ^  81,800, 

1  ^81,100, 1^8860, 6  ^8«86t  4^8500,  5^  8160,  8  ^  8400,  8  ^ 

m),  8  O  8800|  6  ^  8260 

Watchman , 

Cooks,"  Vi'iw,"  1  ci'88667/."" .".".""  I.*."" 

Choreman 

Housemaids  (number),  11  ^  160,  7  ^  8186^ 
Seamstress ^ 

Food 


&  Clothing. 

4.  Jjaundry  expenses. 

Supplies 

Labor 

6.  Heating 

Material 

I/abor , 


6.  Light 

7.  Medioal  expenses. 


8. 

9. 
10. 
U. 
18. 
18. 
14. 


Supplies 

Nurses  (speolal  senrioe  only) 

Watches  (speolal  service  only) 

Stationery,  printing,  etc 

Amusement  and  Instruction 

Household  supplies 

Furniture  and  oeddlng 

Improvements  and  repairs. 

Tools  and  machinery 

Farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds 

Farmers  and  gardeners  (regularly  employed;  number,  salary 

paid  each),  1^8540, 8®  800,1^8860 

Farm  labor 

Tools,  implements,  vehioleeand  material 

Seeds  and  plants 

Livestock ,. 

Other  expenses 


81,800  09 
600  00 
1,800  00 
800  00 
OUOOO 
100  00 
600  00 
800  00 
800  00 
860  00 
325  00 
1,700  00 


18,8ii6  00 
480  00 
440  00 
700  00 
180  00 

2,685  00 
800  00 


8840  00 
966  00 


89,225  00 
1,790  00 


8260  00 
160  00 
100  00 


$1,610  00 
260  00 
800  00 
160  00 
000  00 
280  00 


IS. 
1& 
17. 


Freight  and  transportation  (not  otherwise  classified) 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Industrial  training:  Cabinet  shop,  foreman,  8880,  supplies,  8000;  shoe  shop, 
foreman,  8700.  supplies,  8600;  printing  office,  foreman,  800(J,  supplies,  85()0, 
tailor  shop,  foreman.  8700,  supplies,  8600;  dress  making  department, 
forewoman,  $360,  supplies,  $160;  art  department,  foreman,  $885,  supplies, 
$100 


Totals 

Less  estimated  earnings.. 


Appropriations  needed. 


Estimated 

needs  for 

each  of 

above  yrs. 


$80,086  00 


19.984  00 

100  00 

1.805  00 


U,015  00 


1,700  00 
6U0  00 


800  00 
1,860  00 
1,000  00 
1,600  00 
8,600  00 

425  00 
8,060  00 


100  00 
1,200  00 


6,875  00 


$88.819  00 
8,009  00 


$75,260  00 


Amount 
exnended,. 
calendar 
year  1806. 


$84,810  90. 


16,88818* 
88  83 

IjSBSift 


9,765  49 


1,479  90 
804  05 

764  68 

1,067  48 

074  44 

HI!  2 
8,685  86 

885  88. 

8.028  40 

118  66 
1,419  88: 


6,876  QO' 


$71,690  96. 


AFPROFRIATIONa  IS 

QINSBAIi  8TATI8nOS« 
Total  namber  of  InmateB  eaoli  year  of  the  biennial  period  ending  June  80,  1806:  let  year,  874;  2d 


Ayerage  number  of  Inmatee  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  ending  June  80, 1800:  let  year,  880.7; 
adyear,a60.1. 

Per  capita  coat  to  the  State  for  eame:  let  year,  1170.07: 2d  year,  $171.78. 

Estimated  total  number  of  inmatee  each  year  of  the  olennial  period  ending  June  80, 1808:  let  year, 
440:  id  year.  440. 

Eellmated  average  namber  of  Inmates  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  ending  Jane  80,1808:  let 
year,  480;  8d  year,  QO, 

Estimated  per  capita  cost  to  the  State  for  same,  based  on  **eetlmated  needs,*^  $176. 

SPBOIAL  APPROPRIATIONS  NEEDED. 

We  give  below  the  aggregate  of  each;  the  details  and  items  of  which  we  sabmit  on  accompanying 
«heeta. 


Shop  bonding 16,000  00 

School  bonding 88,000  00 

Hospital  bolldlntr —       6,000  00 


Dining  room  and  kitchen 10,000  00 

Stand  pipes  and  hoee 1,280  00 

Steam  pomp 760  00 

Land ^ 6,000  00 

Painting  and  cakslmlning 1^  00 

Bo^  and  gotters 760  00 

Bedf,  bedsteads,  mattresses,  etc SjOOO  00 

Feneea,  walks  and  groonds 1,000  00 

Gold  storage..^ 2,000  00 

-Oae  englnee  for  prlntlnig  office  and  laundry 1,600  00 

Besetting  and  repairing  boilers 1,800  00 

Watchman*s  time  detector -176  00 

Kitchen  range •. 800  00 

Blre  proof  TaoK  and  safe 1,000  00 

Library 600  00 

r6.8f5  00 


FRANCIS  D.  OLABKS, 

duptriniendenL 


STATE 'OP  MICHIGAN. 
Board  of  Cobrsotions  akd  Chabitibs, 
Lansing,  Sept  26,  1896. 


•\ 


Pbof.  F.  D.  Clabkb,  SupH  School  far  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Mieh.  : 

Mt  Dbab  Sib — ^Your  communioation  to  this  Board,  submittinff  for  its  oonsideration 
and  opinion  the  proposed  appropriationB  of  your  institution  for  we  years  1897  and  1898 
had  the  attention  of  such  Board  at  its  meetmg  held  the  23d  inst. 

The  school  has  been  visited  and  its  "conditions  and  needs  investigated."  The 
appropriations  proposed  have  been  carefully  considered,  and  we  respeofiully  submit 
herewith  our  opinion  of  the  same. 

Current  expenses,  each  year $75»260  00-«$150,600  00 

While  this  is  a  somewhat  larger  amount  than  has  been  required  in  the  past  for  like 
purpose,  still,  owinff  to  the  large  increase  in  the  numbers  admitted  to  the  school,  the 
amount  asked,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  will  be  required,  and  is  approved. 

Shop  building $5,000  00 

The  new  and  additional  industries  which  it  is  designed  to  introduce  and  teach  to  the 
deaf  by  this  outlay,  and  the  additional  room  which  wUl  be  much  needed,  and  will  be 
secured  in  the  main  building  by  the  transfer  of  trades  rooms  from  it  to  a  shop,  war- 
rants tiia  expense  and  is  approved  by  this  Board. 
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School  building 136,000  00 

While  it  is  true  that  the  iDstitution  is  very  much  cramped  for  school  rooma,  and 
some  now  in  uae  are  dark  and  unfit  for  the  purpoae,  still,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Bqard, 
oonsiderinff  the  financial  condition  of  the  taxpayers  and  the  large  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation asked  for  the  purpose,  such  improvement  should  be  deferred  for  a  time;  tnat 
the  use  of  the  present  school  rooms  be  continued,  that  more  light  be  secured  in  them 
by  whiteninp;  tne  brick  walls  opposite  the  windows  that  th^  may  reflect  more  light, 
which  will  m  some  degree  overcome  present  objections.  The  Board,  therefore,  must 
report  unfavorably  on  this  item. 

Hospital  bmlding $6,000  00 

The  Board  can  see  no  reason  for  changing  its  opinion  regarding  this  item  from  that 
expressed  in  its  letter  to  you  of  October  5,  1894,  and  as  then,  and  for  like  reaaona, 
approves  this  item  at  12,500. 

Dining  room  and  kitchen $10,000  00 

As  the  present  dining  room  was  designed  to  accommodate  250  pupils  and  can  hold  at 
the  most  but  300,  and  that  number  only  with  much  crowding,  ana  as  some  i50  pvpils 
have  been  entered  now,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  need  of  this  better- 
ment. The  amount  estimated  for  it  is  doubtless  as  close  as  an  estimate  for  such  work 
can  be  made,  and  is  approved. 

Stand  pipe  and  hose $1,260  00 

As  this  is  required  to  secure  better  fire  protection,  and  the  amount  asked  is  based  on 
the  cost  of  those  now  in  use,  the  item  is  approved. 

Steam  pump $760  00 

The  old  pump,  ^ich  has  seen  long  service,  and  is  badly  worn,  should  be  replaced 
with  a  new  and  reliable  one.    This  item  is  approved. 

Land $6,000  00 

While  the  purchase  of  this  land  is  very  desirable  and  the  circumstances  seem  to  favor 
it  at  this  time,  still,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  considering  the  times,  it  perhaps 
had  better  be  deferred, 'and  therefore  the  item  is  not  approved. 

Fainting  and  calcimining $14KX)  00 

The  Board  favors  six  hundred  dollars  for  this  item. 

Roofs  and  gutters i $750  00 

The  constant  repairing  required  to  slate  roofs,  and  the  large  number  of  such  and  of 
gutters  in  the  school,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  require  Uiis.  The  item  is 
approved. 

Beds,  bedsteads,  mattresses,  etc $2,000  00 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  $1^,600  is  asked  for  furniture  and  bedding  in  the 
current  expense  appropriation,  it  hardly  seems  that  more  than  $1,000  additiond  wUl  be 
needed  for  new  outfits,  and  this  item  is  approved  at  $1,000. 

Fences,  walks  and  grounds $1,000  00 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Board  half  of  this  amount  should  be  made  to  do  for  this  pur- 
pose and  the  item  is  approved  at  $500. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 
Cold  Btorase 12^00 

n  InBtitntione  to  h4ve  such  proviMoD  to  bm 
E  oooTenienoe  juat  at  this  time  should  be  omitted, 

Gu  engines  (2) --      H .BOO  00 

Huoh  is  required  of  an  engine  st  the  eohooL    The  expense  now  incarred  to  fire  np 

Snr  great  boilers  when  steam  is  onl^  needed  to  lun  such  is  grMt,  and  doubtlem  oould 
largely  lednced  had  you  gas  engines  to  dq  the  woric  required.    In  the  opinion  of 
this  Board  this  provision  will  be  in  the  line  of  real  economy,  and  is  approved. 

Resetting  and  repairing  boilers (1,600  00 

We  are  creditably  informed  that  such  work  has  not  been  done  in  many  years,  and 
the  conditioDS  show  its  importance  now,  and  the  item  is  approved. 

Watohman's  time  detector,  1175;  kitchen  range,  9900,  and  fire  proof  vault,  91,000. 
^«ee  items  are  approved. 


made  as  is  neoeasary  to  aooomplish  this. 

Tours  respectfully, 
L.  O.  Btorbs,  Seentarv.  GEORGE  D.  GILLESPIE, 

Chairmem. 

MiOBtOAH  School  ron  tbs  Dkap,     ) 
Flint,  October  2,  1896.  ( 

Mb.  L.  O.  Storrb,  State  Board  of  Correetiotu  and  Oharitiea,  Lanetng,  Mieh, : 

Dkab  Sib — In  answer  to  yours  of  the  25th,  I  am  directed  by  oui  Board  of  Trusteee 
to  say  that  thsv  appreciate  the  financial  distress  of  the  taxp^ers  as  fully  as  any  one, 
and  agree  to  all  the  rednoUona,  which  in  the  opinion  of  your  Board  are  neoessary,  with 
the  exception  of  the  item,  "School  building,  9Se,000." 

We  beg  to  a^in  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  Board  to  the  tact  that  if  this 
appropriation  is  not  now  made  It  will  be  four  years  before  we  can  get  any  relief.  With 
twenty-eight  teachers  in  the  school  at  onoe,  we  have  only  twenty-four  rooms  that  we 
can  nee  for  school  purposes.  In  this  numbw  are  included  the  ohapel,  whioh  is  not  at 
all  fitted  for  school  purposes,  sQd  eleven  rooms  so  dark  as  to  endanger  the  eyesight  of 
the  pupils  using  them. 

It  is  nardly  aecessair  to  add  that  deaf  children  use  their  eyes  much  more  contin- 
uously in  school  than  the  bearing,  aod  being  already  deprived  of  one  sens^  any  injury 
to  another  is  a  muidi  more  serious  affair.  Whiteniog  the  briok  wall  would  imptoTe  the 
light  to  some  extent,  bat  not  enough,  and  would  not  affect  the  number  of  rooms  at  alL 
We  cannot  but  think  that  If  your  Board  would  visit  the  school  while  the  children 
are  here,  and  see  how  they  are  crowded  into  improper  Bohool  rooms,  you  would  take  a 
different  view  of  the  necessity  of  this  appropriation,  and  so  we  reapeotfully  aak  yon  to 
teoonsider  your  action  aod  approve  this  item. 

Very  respsctfnlly, 

P.D,  OLABKE, 

SuperinUndeKt. 
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STATE  OP  MICHIGAN,  ) 

BOABD  OF  COBBBCmOirS  Aim  CHABrrZBSy  > 

LanHng,  October  21,  1896,  ) 

PfiOF.  F.  D.  Clarke,  8upt,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Mieh.: 

Daab  SiR'Your  favor  of  the  2d  inst.,  requoBtin^  the  Board  to  reconsider  its  action 
regarding  the  the  item  ''School  buUding,  |3o,(XX),"  in  your  proposed  appropriation  for 
1837  and  1898,  was  presented  to  the  Board  at  its  meeting  held  here  the  15ui  inst,  and 
your  request  was  complied  with.  As  stated  in  the  Boara's  letter  of  Sept  26,  last,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Board  some  of  your  school  rooms  are  "dark  and  unfit  fbr  the  pur- 
pose''and  relief  from  this  should  be  had,  but  in  these  times  nothing  more  than  this 
should  be  attempted.  With  this  in  view  this  board  would  favor  the  construction  of  such 

gortion  of  a  school  building  as  would  be  needed  for  such  purpose,  the  plan  of  the 
uilding  to  be  such  that  this  could  be  done,  with  a  view  to  the  plan  being  carried  out 
in  full  at  some  future,  more  propitious  tima 

Tours  respectfully, 

L.  C.  STOREtS, 

Secretary. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S    REPORT, 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf: 

Gentlbmen — ^It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  in  oomplianoe  with  the  laws, 
to  submit  this,  the  twenty^seoond  biennial  report  of  the  school  under  your 
charge,  covering  the  time  from  July  1,  1894,  to  June  30,  1896. 

During  this  time,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  badly  crowded, 
the  school  has  made  much  real  progress  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  in 
every  respect  it  is  better  today  than  it  was  when  the  last  report  was  writ- 
ten. Much  of  this  progress  is  due  to  the  untiring  fidelity  with  which  your 
board  has  discharged  its  duties,  to  the  faithfulness  and  skill  of  the  officers 
and  teachers  whom  you  have  employed,  and  to  the  generous  appreciation 
and  support  which  we  have  so  largely  received  from  all  the  better  classes 
of  citizens  who  are  familiar  with  our  work. 

ATTENDANCE. 


Total  enrollment  for  the  two  years - 429 

Average  attendance  for  two  yeara 360.4 

Attendance  for  1894-1895— Boys 193 

Girls 181 

Total 374 

Attendance  for  1895-1896— Boys 199 

Girls 183 

Total 38^ 

New  pupils  admitted  1894-1895— Boys 34 

Girls 27 

.  Total &i^ 

New  pnpUs  admitted  1895-1896— Boys 1 24 

Girls 20 

Total 44 

Total  admission  for  two  years 105 

3 
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There  have  been  graduated  or  honorably  dieoharged: 

1895-Boy8 22 

GirlB 16 


Total - 38 


1896— Boys - 22 

Girls 17 


T6tal — 39 


Expelled _% 1 

Dismissed,  or  not  deaf ,  or  incapable 9 


It  will  be  Dotioed  that  there  was  a  very  large  inoreaipe  in  the  number  of 
new  pupils  admitted,  and  in  the  average  attendanoe  daring  the  year 
1894-5,  bat  that  daring  the  last  year  a  muoh  smaller  number  was  admit- 
ted, and  there  was  very  little  increase  in  the  enrollment  The  reason  for 
this  is,  that  during  the  first  of  these  years  we  had  room,  gained  by  the 
removal  of  all  the  teachers  from  the  buildings,  which  we  filled  with 
pupils.  If  we  had  been  able  to  accommodate  them,  we  would  have  had 
an  attendance  above  four  hundred,  as  we  have  had  to  refuse  admission 
to  67  applicants  and  have  made  no  effort  whatever  to  secure  new  pupil& 
The  relief  afforded  by  our  new  dormitory  will  hardly  be  felt,  as  it  will  be 
filled  as  soon  as  school  opens. 
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OAUSB  OF  DEAFNESS. 


The  oanses  assigned,  in  the  applioation  papers,  for  the  deafness  of  all 
the  pupils  enrolled  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Oiugenital 108 

Unknown. 68 

Spinal  fever 42 

Scarlet  fever 41 

6pinal  menlsiritis ^ 86 

Brain-fever 86 

Whooping  cough 14 

Fever 18 

Sickness 18 

Catarrh. 8 

Typhoid  fevor__ 7 

Sarache 6 

Gold  In  head 6 

•Gathering  in  head 6 

A  fall : 6 

Paralysis 6 

Fits 4 

Spinal  trouble 8 

Measles 8 

Ulcer 8 

Malarial  fever 8 

Bilious  fever 2 

Summer  complaint 1 

Diphtheria.-, 1 

Teething - •  1 

Inflammation  of  lungs 1 

Membranous  croup I 


Af.  of  Spine 

Inflammation 

Headache.. 

Gold 

Gathering  in  ear 

Spasms 

Swallowing  a  nickel 

Brain  and  spinal  fever 

SappuratlOQ  of  middle  ear 

Disease.. : 

Cramps  and  convulbions 

Blow  on  head • 

Typhoid  malaria 

Explosion  of  flrecrackers 

Erysipelas 

Spinal  disease 

Scrofula 

A  BCHre - 

Fever  and  convulsions 

Affection  of  brain 

Whooping  cough  and  inflammation  of  brain 

Whooping  cough  and  measles 

Mumpe ._ 

Scarlet  fever  and  scarlet  rash 

Congestion  of  brain 

Peeling  of  ears 


429 


ENROLLMENT. 


Since  1865,  the  enrollment  for  eaoh  year  has  been  as  follows: 


1866 

1806 

1867 

1868 

1868 

1870 

1871 

1878 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877-8 

1878-9 

1679-80 

1880-81 


Pupils, 

the  term  closed  with 94 

'*     "      *•       *•  VS'.I'V.'.'.V.'.'SS.  116 

ii           if             %%               tt  |ig 

"       "         "          **    nil -"."."."."I"  II  185 

♦♦       •*         »»           ••    188 

"    »»     »*      "  I.;'  148 

"       "         "           *•     169 

"        "         "           "     168 

It              *i                  •!                     »t  JQQ 
**               *•                  *'                     *•                                            ----- 

"       *'         **           "     II"I-"I.'IIIIIIII  818 

papUs  in  at  tendance I  267 

869 

257 

8i8 


1881-2 

1882-3 

188a-4 

1884-6 

1885-6 

1886-7 

1887-8 

1888-9 

1889-90 

1890-1 

1891-2 

1892-8 

1893-4 

1894-5 

1895-6 


Pupila. 

pupils  in  attendance 849 

**         ♦»          «•  282 

"iiiiniii.'iiii  871 

»*        It          tk  Tttn 

*•         **          •*          IIIH-.IIIIIIIII  804 

"         "          •'           908 

♦♦                    »•  801 

"         "          "           ""III-IIIIIIII  809 

•*          *•           299 

it         k*  (» 

tt         »«  »» 

tk         ti  i» 

•  k  k*  It 

*'         "           "           Iinillllll.IIII  374 

»%         tk  »k 
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The  nnmber  of  pupils  admitted  each  year  ainoe  the  olose  of  aohool  has 
been : 


Yean. 

BUnd. 

Deaf. 

TotaL 

Yean. 

Blind. 

Deaf. 

Total. 

1864-« 

1 
0 
19 
11 
8 
6 
2 

5 
6 

11 
80 
18 
15 
16 
IB 
10 

16 
17 
26 
22 

14 
17 
10 

21 
2L 
26 
26 
27 
41 
84 

12 
80 
87 
26 
10 
18 
12 

20 
28 
26 
88 
10 
28 
22 

27 
27 
88 
82 
87 
64 
41 

1875-6 „ 

1876-7 

1877-8 „ 

1878-^ - 

187»4W > 

1880-1 

8 
6 
7 
8 
2 

80 
28 
88 
29 
86 
65 
61 

42 

86 
40 
68 
86 
80 
40 

46 
41 
41 
45 
70 
61 
40 

47 

1865-6 

81 

1866-7 - 

1967-8 ^ 

1858-0 - 

186^-60 « 

4& 

8T 
87 
66 

1860-1 

1881-2 » 

51 

1861-a 

1882-8 « 

42 

]88S-a 

1886-4 « 

86 

1863-4 

188i-6 _ 

40 

1864-6 « 

11 
5 
6 
8 

6 
6 
8 
6 
10 
18 
7 

1856^ 

68 

1866-6 

1886-7 

85 

1866-7 

1887-8 « 

80 

1867-8 _ 

1888-0 

40 

1868-6 

1880-00 

46 

180^70 

1890-1 « 

4a 

18T0-L. 

1801-2 

4l! 

1871-2 

1892-8 ^ 

45. 

1872^ 

1898-4 

70* 

1878-4 - 

1894-6 ^ 

61: 

1874-5 

18864 _ 

40 

Blind  admitted ^ 

172 

Deaf  admitted 

1,886. 

^ 

TERMS   OF  ADMISSION. 

Oar  school  is  intended  to  supplement  the  public  schools.  All  children^ 
residing  in  this  State,  between  seven  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  capa- 
ble of  attending  school  and  profiting  by  instruction,  who  from  aefective*^ 
hearinff  cannot  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  are  admitted  here.  There 
is  no  charge  for  anything  except  clothing  and  traveling  expenses.  In  cases 
where  parents  cannot  furnish  these  the  law  provides  that  on  certificate  of 
proper  officers,  they  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  school. 

It  should,  however,  be  always  remembered  that  this  is  a  school  and  not 
a  home,  an  asylum,  or  a  reformatory.  Children  in  such  poor  health  as  to 
be  unable  to  attend  school  regularly,  or  who  have  not  sufficient  mental 
ability  to  receive  instruction,  cannot  be  admitted.  Neither  will  any  who 
prove  utterly  incorrigible  be  retained.  Progress  is  the  test.  If  a  pupil 
does  not  learn,  and  there  seems  no  hope  of  learning,  we  cannot  keep  him . 
here  simply  to  give  him  a  home. 

There  is  a  general  idea  amons  those  who  give  the  subject  little  atten- 
tion, that  the  marriages  of  the  deaf  add  very  largely  to  the  number  of  deaf 
children  bom.  This  view,  however,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  attendance  > 
in  this  school  as  we  have  only  two  children  here  who  have  deaf  parents,, 
and  both  of  these  are  the  children  of  persons  who  lost  hearing  by  disease.. 
The  intermarriage  of  near  relatives,  as  far  as  this  State  is  concerned,, 
seems  to  be  responsible  for  a  much  greater  number  of  deaf  offspring. 
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ATTENDANCE  BT  OOUNTIES. 


Aloona 1 

▲lleeuu ^ 7 

Antxiiii 8 

Alpen* 1 

Axenao. 2 

Baraca 1 

Banr * 

Bay/- » 

Berrien 10 

Branch. 7 

Galboun^ - 6 

Case. 8 

Oharleyolx 2 

Oheboyeran - 6 

Ohlppewa 1 

Glare t 

OUntOQ 8 

Delta. 2 

Dloklnson 8 

Eaton 6 

Emmet 1 

Ctonesee 28 

Gogebic 2 

Grand  Traverse. 8 

Gratiot 7 

HUlMlale 8 

Hooffhton 10 

Hnron 18 

Incham 8 

Ionia ^ 7 

loeoo 7 

Iron 1 

Isabella 6 

Jackson 6 

Kslamasoo 4 


Kalkaska 1 

Kent 80 

Lfftpeer 6 

Lenawee 4 

Mackinac 6 

Macomb...... .................................  8 

ManJstee 10 

Marquette 6 

Mason 4 

Mecosta 4 

Menominee 2 

Monroe 6 

Montcalm 6 

Montmorency 1 

Muskegon 10 

Newaygo -  8 

Oakland — 8 

Oceana. 6 

Osceola 8 

Oscoda - 1 

Ottawa 8 

Sanilac 8 

PresQuelsle I 

Saginaw 10 

Scnoolcraft. 1 

Shiawassee Ui 

St.  Clair 12 

St.  Joseph 2 

Tuscola 4 

Van  Buren 4 

Washtenaw 12 

Wayne. 00 

Wcaford 2 

Total 


AGE  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  law  baa  fixed  the  age  of  admisaioD  in  this  State,  between  seven  and 
twenty-one,  bat  wisely  allows  the  Board  of  Trusieea  the  privilege  of 
admitting  those  who  are  younger  or  older,  if  they  see  fit.  In  several 
instances  your  board  has  taken  children  under  age,  who  otherwise  would 
have  had  no  proper  care.  While  these  little  ones  rarely  keep  up  with 
their  classes,  and  I  would  not  advise  that  many  such  should  be  taken 
without  special  provision  for  their  care  in  a  separate  building,  I  think 
that  consideringthe  circumstances,  the  action  of  the  board  in  these  oases 
has  been  wise.  We  have  not  been  so  fortunate  with  those  over  age.  After 
a  person  passes  the  age  of  twenty-one,  without  training,  habits  become  so 
fixed  that  obedience  to  the  necessary  rules  and  restrictions  of  a  large 
school;  an  obedience  that  is  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  others  and  the 
smooth  working  of  so  large  a  household,  becomes  very  irksome,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  good  done  to  the  over-age  applicant,  is  not  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  friction  which  arises  from  his  presence  in  school. 

NEW  APP0INTMBNT8. 


Miss  H.  L.  Richmond,  who  has  been  for  years  assistant  matron  and  for 
two  years  matron,  resigned  to  take  effect  July  1,  1894. 

She  was  one  of  those  women  fitted  both  by  nature  and  training  to  fill 
this  most  arduous  and  exacting  position.  No  officer  ever  resigned  taking 
with  her  more  sincere  regrets  of  all  who  had  known  her,  than  Miss  Biob- 
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mond  did.  She  was  Buooeeded  by  Miss  Martha  Drnry,  a  native  of  Illi- 
nois, and  a  lady  thoroughly  acquainted  with  her  duties  by  long  experience. 
She  has  proven  herself  all  that  we  hoped,  and  by  the  management  of  her 
department  during  the  Teachers*  Convention  here  last  July,  she  has  won 
a  national  reputation  as  a  perfect  matron. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  1894,  changes  were  made  in  the 
printinff  office  and  the  shoe-shop.  The  improved  condition  of  both  shops 
shows  the  wisdom  of  these  changes.  Mr.  P.  P.  Pratt  came  to  us  from  the 
'Ohio  school,  and  under  him  our  shoe  shop  has  become  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country.  The  boys,  who  formerly  could  hardly  be  kept  in  order  there, 
have  become  diligent  and  contented,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  done  has 
very  greatly  improved.  A  great  saving  has  been  made  by  manufacturing 
whole  shoes,  in  place  of  buyins  uppers  and  putting  soles  on  them.  This 
has  enabled  us  to  have  a  number  of  girls  get  some  training  in  the  shoe 
shop. 

Mr.  0.  S.  Bams  wrought  a  like  change  in  the  printing  office.  His 
knowledge  of  printing  machinery  saved  us  in  the  start  more  money  than 
his  salary  during  the  whole  time  he  was  with  us  amounted  to^  as  he  over- 
hauled a  press  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  cents,  which  we  had  thought  almost 
worthless,  and  left  it  in  splendid  order.  Under  his  management  the 
receipts  of  the  office  increased  more  than  five-fold. 

A  more  lucrative  ofiFer  last  January  induced  him  to  ask  for  a  release 
from  his  engagement,  which  your  Board  granted  him.  His  place  was 
filled  by  E.  M.  Bristol,  a  graduate  of  our  own  school,  who,  though  begin- 
ning in  the  middle  of  a  school  year,  has  done  splendid  work. 

In  September,  1894,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  made  it  nec- 
essary to  have  additional  teachers,  and  Misses  Jessie  Ballantyne,  Annie 
Ford,  Carrie  F.  Elwood,  and  Mary  Knickerbocker,  graduates  of  the  Flint 
high  school,  were  appointed.  At  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1896,  Mrs. 
Mary  Simpson  and  Miss  Belle  Sohrikema,  both  graduates  of  this  school, 
and  the  former  a  teacher  of  some  years'  experience  in  the  South  Dakota 
school,  were  appointed  teachers,  and  Miss  Grace  Lockhead  was  appointed 
as  an  articulation  teacher.  Two  of  these  filled  places  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Ida  M.  Jack  of  Belleville,  Ontario,  and  Miss  Lina 
Hendershot  of  Monroe. 

We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  our  appointments  of  new  teachers.  All 
of  them  have  entered  their  work  with  great  earnestness,  showing  an 
amonnt  of  zeal  in  taking  every  means  to  fit  themselves  for  il;  and  an 
interest  in  their  pupils,  which  will  certainly  in  a  few  years  make  them  the 
equals  of  any  teachers. 

In  September  last  Mr.  Webber  resigned  the  position  of   supervisor 

which  he  had  held  for  some  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  MarC  Piper, 

a  graduate  of  the  Flint  high  school,  who  has  discharged  his  duties,  which 

.  are  very  exacting  and  somewhat  bewildering  to  one  not  familiar  with  deaf 

children,  in  the  most  satisfactory  way. 

THE  SOHOOL. 

There  has  been  no  change  worth  mentioning  in  the  method  of  teaching. 

Persistent  normal  training,  which  all  of  the  younger  teachers  enjoy,  has 
borne  fruit  in  a  similarity  of  work  and  a  spirit  of  harmony  which  exists 
to  a  greater  degree  than  ever.  The  prevailing  motive  of  all  our  teachers  is, 
that  thought  must  precede  expression,  and  that  a  very  little  independent 
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• 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  pnpil  ia  worth  a  great  deal  of  text-book  cram- 
ming.    We  have  made  many  advances  in  little  things;  no  one  of  which 
amounts  to  mnoh,   and    yet  all  together  they  make    a  very  decided 
improvement. 

Oar  classes  are  still  larger  than  they  ought  to  be  for  the  best  work^ 
especially  the  younger  classes.  Teaching  the  deaf  involves  so  very  much 
individual  work,  where,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  whole  attention  of  the 
teacher  must  be  ffiven  to  one  pupil,  that  rapid  progress  in  large  classes  is 
utterly  impossible.  None  except  those  who  have  taught  the  deaf  can 
realize  the  very  great  difficulty  of  teaching  English  to  those  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  language,  and  few  can  realise  the  utter  ignorance  of  a 
child  bom  deaf. 

No  money  expended  makes  a  better  return  in  dollars  and  cents,  than  that 
which  every  state  in  the  union  now  expends  on  the  education  of  deaf 
children.  Those  who  would  grow  up  utterly  ignorant  and  entirely  irrespon- 
sible, outside  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  a  menace  to  society  and  a  heavy  our- 
den  for  life,  either  on  their  friends  or  the  community,  are  transformed 
into  honest,  law-abiding,  self-supporting  citizens,  remarkable  for  the  way 
in  which,  as  a  class  almost  without  exception,  they  observe  the  laws,  and 
discharge  the  duties  of  citizens. 

SPEECH  TEACHING. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  report,  I  must 
state  clearly  the  stand  at  this  school  on  the  question  of  teaching  speedb« 
While  we  have  not  had  the  means  to  do  as  much  in  this  direction  as  we 
wish,  the  last  legislature  having  refused  our  request  for  additional  skilled 
teachers  in  this  specialty,  yet  we  do  retain  the  speech  of  all  those  children 
who  come  to  us  with  any  speech  whatever,  and  also  teach  those  who  have 
a  decided  ability  in  acquiring  speech,  to  talk. 

Any  deaf-mute  of  ordinary  ability  can  be  taught  articulate  speech  to  a 
certain  decree.  A  large  proportion  of  them,  however,  only  acquire  a 
mechanical  speech,  impossible  for  those  not  familiar  with  them  to  under- 
stand ;  and  the  use  of  which  they  almost  certainly  discontinue  as  soon  as 
the  daily  drill  in  the  school  room  is  stopped,  the  acquisition  of  even 
that  useless  amount  of  speech  often  requiring  so  much  of  the  school  time 
that  proper  instruction  in  other  studies  cannot  be  given,  and  a  child,  who» 
taught  by  other  methods,  would  be  of  at  least  ordinary  intelligence,  is 
regarded  as  feeble-minded  or  decided  dull. 

Other  deaf  children  acquire  a  useful  amount  of  speech  without  the 
expenditure  of  such  a  large  amount  of  their  school-time.  These  are  those 
who  have  some  remnant  of  hearing  left;  who  had  learned  more  or  less 
speech  before  losing  their  hearing ;  or  who  some  way  have  a  natural  ability 
for  learning  to  speak.  What  the  proportion  is  between  these  two  classes, . 
one  of  whom  should  have  their  speech  cultivated  while  the  other  should 
not,  is  not  known.  Neither  can  anyone  say,  except  after  a  long  trial,  that 
a  child  will  not  acquire  speech  with  proper  instruction.  The  only  reas- 
onable way  is  to  make  a  serious  attempt  to  teach  speech  and  discontinue 
it  only  when  convinced  that  it  is  useless;  and  even  after  one  trial,  if  the 
development  of  the  mind  and  strengthening  of  the  will  power,  which  is 
sure  to  come  from  education,  make  it  seem  probable  that  a  second  attempt 
would  be  successful,  that  attempt  should  be  made.  Every  new  pupil 
admitted  should  receive  regular  systematic  instruction  in  speech  for  a 
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long  time,  at  least  a  year,  and  this  instrnotion  sbonld  only  oease  when 
it  ifl  evident  that  no  progreea  ia  being  made,  or  is  probable.  It  la  not 
neoessary,  aa  many  claim,  that  all  of  the  pupila'  time  in  school  should  ba 
given  to  this,  or  that  the  development  ol  the  mental  facalties  wait  for 
speech. 

The  pupils  of  this  school,  even  those  who  had  received  only  half  an 
hour  a  day  instruction  in  speech,  when  exhibited  at  the  Fourteenth  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  held  here  in  July,  1895, 
compared  favorably  in  speech  with  those  from  other  schools  who  had 
devoted  their  whole  time  to  it,  thus  proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
position  here  taken  is  the  correct  one.  « 

Some  of  those  who  come  to  us  speak  so  well,  or  acquire  speech  so  easily 
and  rapidly,  that  it  seems  best  to  put  them  into  classes  where  speech  ia 
used  resularly  in  their  instruction.     We  have  six  such  classes  now. 

We  should  strive  then  to  ^ive  our  pupils: — regular  daily  instruction  in 
speech  for  a  portion  of  the  time  to  all  the  new  pupils,  such  instruction  to 
continue  until  it  is  sure  that  the  pupil  will  not  profit  by  it ;  and  should 
form  those,  whose  spech  will  admit  of  it,  into  separate  classes,  to  be  taught 
by  speech.  We  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  do  this  as  fally  as  we  wish. 
We  have,  for  lack  of  means  to  employ  teachers,  been  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue teaching  speech  to  some,  whom  we  were  not  sure  were  incapable  of 
profiting  by  farther  instruction ;  and  we  have  some  who  might  be  taught 
wholly  by  speech  if  in  smaller  classes  than  we  are  able  to  affora.  We  hope^ 
however,  to  change  this  next  year. 

The  following  table  giving  information  concerning  schools  either  of 
about  the  same  size  as  ours  or  in  the  same  section  of  the  country,  is  sub« 
mitted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  both  in  the  numbers  taught  speech 
and  in  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  Michigan  does  not  take  the 
advanced  position  we  would  like  to  see  her  occupy. 


Name  of  school. 


Hlohiflraai. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Western  Pennsylvania 
Indiana 

IlUnols : 

Central  New  York. 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

PennBylyanla 

Weetern  New  York 

American 

Maryland 


Location. 


FUnt 

Danville 

Oolnmbns. 

Near  Pittsbnrg 
Indianapolis... 

Jacksonville... 

Rome 

Faribanlt 

Delevan. 

Philadelphia .. 

Rochester 

Hartford..! 

Frederick  Oity. 


No.  of 

pnpils. 


299 
871 
193 
808 

407 
129 
206 
185 

508 

164 

158 

92 


No. 
taught 
speech. 


126 

168 

93 

78 

57 

198 

lot 

81 

850 

164 

109 

60 


No. 
teachers 

of 
speech. 


7 
9 
6 
8 
4 

7 
2 
6 
8 

86 
6 
4 

8 


Total 
No.  of 
teach- 
ers. 


26 
81 
27 
16 


87 
10 
18 
17 

47 
16 
18 
11 


Per- 
centage 
taught 
speech. 


84+ 
61- 
24-- 

86- 
18- 

29+ 
41-- 
61- 
48- 

69+ 

100-- 

68-- 

64- 


No.  puplla 
to  each 
teacher. 


14.16 
14.09 
18.74 
18.26 
18.17 

18.17 
12.90 
11.44 
10.88 

10.68 
9.65 
8.83 
8.86 


Though  in  the  last  two  years  Michigan  has  somewhat  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  to 'a  teacher  and  has  increased  the  percentage  of  those  taught 
speech  it  will  be  seen  that  our  school  is  still  much  behind  others  in  both 
respects..  ^ 

The  table  shows  that  while  some  schools  have  only  eight  or  nine,  and 
most  of  them  less  than  tweWe,  our  school  has  more  than  fourteen  pupils 
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to  eaob  teaoher.  The  Hartford,  Boobeater,  and  Maryland  aohocUi,  with 
their  small  olaewea,  oan  grade  better,  and  do  better  «work  than  any  sobool 
where  bo  many  as  fourteen  pupils  mast  be  given  to  each  teaoher.  The 
edaoation  of  the  deaf  demands  mnoh  individnal  attention.  When, 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  class,  this  cannot  be  given,  not  only  do  the  pnpils 
suffer  for  the  lack  of  it,  bat  becaase  they  cannot  be  kept  constantly  at  work 
while  in  school,  they  acquire  bad  habits.  We  should  certainly  be  able  to 
so  dassifv  that  no  more  than  twelve  pupils  should  be  in  one  class;  and  if 
this  number  could  be  reduced  to  ten,  or  even  to  eight  it  would  be  in  most 
cases  a  great  gain  to  the  pupils. 

TEAOHEBB. 

The  importance  of  trained  teachers  in  our  work  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated. Teaching  the  deaf  is  a  specialty.  Experience  in  other,  teaching 
is  of  little  use  here.  The  teacher  of  the  deaf  should  in  the  ^rst  place  he 
a  person  of  the  best  moral  character,  full  of  energy  and  tact,  and  highly 
eoucated.  In  addition,  long  training  under  a  good  superintendent  and 
with  experienced  teachers  is  necessary.  Love  for  the  work  and  for  the 
children,  are  also  qualities  without  which  no  one  should  teach.  Any  corps 
in  which  every  vacancy  is  jSUed  with  untried  teachers,  must  rapidly  deteri- 
orate, unless  each  person  who  shows  inaptitude  for  the  work  is  promptly 
dismissed. 

We  have  labored  hard  to  train  teachers  for  oui  work  during  the  past  two 
years,  most  of  the  new  teachers  who  have  been  appointed  having  given 
the  best  part  of  a  year  to  fitting  themselves  for  their  places,  by  doing  regular 
school  work  in  a  class  with  an  experienced  teacher,  before  they  besan  to 
teach.  The  interest  taken  by  the  older  teachers  in  their  ''cadets'^ does 
not  end  with  their  appointment  as  teachers,  but  continues  indefinitely, 
much  to  the  benefit  of  the  new  teacher.  But  even  with  this  training, 
there  are  times  when  we  must  employ  experienced  teachers  from  other 
schools  to  keep  our  corps  up  to  the  high  standard  which  we  wish. 

It  is  the  settled  policy  of  this  school,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  to 
give  to  every  pupil  here  a  thorough  training  in  some  useful  handicraft, 
Hud  with  our  growing  numbers,  we  should  increase  the  number  of  oar 
trades,  so  that  we  oan  offer  a  greater  variety  to  choose  from. 

The  Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  America  were  the  first  schools  to  adopt 
trade  teaching  as  a  regular  part  of  their  course  of  instruction.  The  first 
school-shop,  which  is  still  in  existence,  was  founded  in  1825.  Although 
this  early  start  was  made  in  teaching  trades,  we  have  of  late  years  hardly 
kept  up  with  the  progress  of  the  times  in  this  direction,  especially  in  the 
number  of  industries  taught. 

The  Michigan  school  stands  very  well  in  front  in  the  thoroughness  of  its 
manual  intruotion.  Every  pupil,  above  the  fifth  grade,  is  obliged  to  spend 
four  consecutive  hours  a  day  at  work.  Many  other  schools  argue  that  it 
would  be  better  to  break  this  time  into  two  or  more  portions,  but  as  we 
wish  to  form  the  habit  of  industry  in  our  children,  and  as  this  arrange- 
ment seems  to  do  so,  we  do  not  feel  like  changing  a  plan  that  has  worked 
so  well  for  such  a  long  time. 

Since  the  foundation  of  thislohool  it  has  sent  out  1,161  graduates. 
Thev  are  scattered  all  over  our  State,  and  in  almost  every  state  west  and 
south  of  us.  Of  course,  among  so  many,  there  are  some  of  whom  we  have 
lost  sight,  but  of  those  whom  we  do  know,  all  who  ought  to  be  self -sop- 
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porting  are  euDiog  an  faoneat  living,  and  moit  of  them  take  a  high  atand 
in  those  indaatrieB  whioh  they  follow.  Not  one  baa  ever  been  in  any  of 
oar  State  priaonB. 

We  attribate  thia  very  largely  to  tfae  fact  that  the  indnatilBl  tFainiog 
we  give  onr  children  teaobea  them  to  look  apon  labor  aa  honorable  and 
deairable,  and  to  oonaider  an  opportanity  to  work  aa  a  great  bleaaing. 

Lust  year  twenty-five  of  onr  boya  received  inatrnotioD  in  oabioet  mak- 
ing, and  the  work  and  workmen  tarned  oat  from  onr  ahop  were  auperior 
to  that  of  any  aobool  shop  in  the  world.  The  shoe  ahop  baa  been  entirely 
reorganized  and  the  oharaoter  of  the  work  done  ia  aa  good  as  any.  Thoae 
who  have  learned  a  trade  there  have  had  no  tronble  in  getting  employ- 
ment. We  now  make  aa  good  aboea,  from  the  fineat  to  the  ooaraeBt,  aa 
are  made  anywhere.  Every  boy  who  finiabea  the  ooarae,  for  there 
ia  a  regular  oonrae  jagt  as  there  ie  in  any  aobool,  leama  the  whole  of  the 
aboemaker'a  trade,  and  ia  oompatent  to  take  any  place  in  any  faotoiy,  or, 
aa  formerly,  on  a  oobbler'a  bench  in  a  amall  village.  The  girle  learn  those 
parte  of  the  trade  aanally  followed  by  women,  doing  almost  all  the  work 
on  the  appere,  inclnding  battonbole-making,  etc.  There  were  tbirty>> 
eight  pnpile  here  last  year. 

Three  boya  worked  in  the  bakery  and  are  learning  the  trade.  Owing  to 
the  faot  that  we  do  not  have  an  "  inatrnotor  "  in  thia  bianob,  we  do  not 
have  more  papils  here  than  oan  be  employed  oonatantly. 

Onr  printing  offloe  baa  given  employment  to  twenty-three  pnpila,  and 
baa  tomed  out  a  very  large  amount  of  work.  Beside  the  pablication  of 
The  Mirror,  onr  regular  weekly  paper,  a  great  deal  of  printing  for  the 
school,  oonsisting  of  blanks,  envelopes,  oironlaTS,  eto.,  has  been  done. 

TheprooeedingBuf  the  Foarteenth  Convention  of  the  Amerioan  Inetmo- 
tora  of  the  Deaf,  a  volame  of  more  than  five  hundred  pages,  and  a  History 
of  oar  School,  illustrated  by  many  engravings  made  by  oar  own  pnpila,  and 
intended  for  free  distribution  at  the  National  Oonferenoe  of  Oorreotions 
and  Oharities,  have  been  printed  here. 

Owing  to  the  ohange  in  the  printer'a  trade  produced  by  the  general 
introdaction  of  typesetting  maohinery,  we  have  been  in  oonaiderable  donbt 
aa  to  what  to  do  with  this  trade;  bat  we  have  about  settled  on  the  plan  of 
making  onr  instraotion  very  thorough,  especially  in  press  and  job  work, 
with  whioh  the  machines  do  not  interfere.  We  do  not,  however,  tbink~ 
that  it  ia  a  good  trade  to  teach  girla,  and  do  not  encourage  them  to  under- 
take it,  eioept  in  thoae  oaaea  where  relatives  and  friends  stand  ready  to 
give  them  work.  . 

New  qnaiters  are  greatly  needed  for  thia  trade.  The  present  building 
is  hardly  strong  enoagb  to  stand  the  constant  vibration  of  the  heavy  press, 
and  it  is  impOBsible  to  teach  presswork  without  running  the  press  a  great 
deal. 

Tailoring  ia  onr  youngeat  trade,  and  as  yet  we  are  not  thoroughly  aatia- 
fied  as  to  the  wisdom  of  training  many  boys  in  it.  We  have  not  had 
many  graduates,  and  those  who  have  graduated  from  it,  have  obosen  other 
ooonpations.  For  the  girls,,  who  form  a  majority  of  the  pnplls  taught  this 
trade,  it  baa  proved  a  most  excellent  training. 

Oor  dreeamakittg  and  sewing  olasa  where  aixty-two  girls,  under  the 
instraotion  of  Misa  Agnes  Ballantyne,  learn  to  sew,  and  at  leaet  enoagh 
of  dressmaking  to  make  tbeir  own  clothing,  is  one  of  the  most  badly 
ofowded  portions  of  our  whole  sobool.  Not  only  are  there  uBually  more 
papils  here  than  one  woman  oan  properly   instraat,  but,    when  all  are 
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{ffesent,  the  room  available  is  not  saffioient  for  them  to  work  with  the- 
reedom  and  ease  that  are  neoeasary  for  rapid  progress.  Badly  as  we  need 
more  room  in  other  plaoea,  there  is  no  place  about  the  sohool  where  the 
good  of  the  pupils  as  imperatively  demands  it  as  it  does  here.  Dozens  of 
girls,  who  should  have  regular  instruotion  in  these  arts,  are  waiting  for 
room,  in  whioh  they  can  learn  thiem.  Every  girl  who  goes  throngb  oar 
school  should  spend  a  part  of  her  time  in  these  classes;  even  if  she seleote 
another  trade  by  whioh  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  divide  this  olass,  teaching  plain  sewing  to  all  onr 
girls  in  the  lower  classes,  and  dividing  the  glder  ones  into  two  seotions, 
one  of  which  will  learn  dressmaking,  cutting  and  fitting;  while  the  other 
has  a  thorough  course  of  millinery  work. 

The  teaobing  of  drawing  and  kindred  branches  has  Ions  been  the  settled 
policy  of  our  school  Our  art  department  has  gradually  expanded  and 
though  Mrs.  H.  B.  J.  Mercer  has  met  all  of  the  demands  made  upon  her, 
yet  she  has  been  seriouslv  hampered  by  the  lack  of  room  and  by  inability 
to  find  time  for  all  she  should  teach.  More  room  and  at  least  one  addi* 
tional  teacher  are  needed,  and  a  very  neat  extension  of  the  art  work  we  are 
at  present  doing  should  be  made  it  we  are  going  to  keep  up  with  oor 
neighbors. 

• 

ADDITIONAL  TRADES. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  every  woman  should  know  how  to  cook,  even  if 
she  never  cooks  for  a  single  hour  after  she  has  learned.  Many  of  our  girls 
oome  from  farms,  and  could  carry  home  no  more  useful  accomplishment 
than  the  ability  to  cook  well  for  a  farmer's  family.  It  might  seem  that 
nothing  was  needed  to  teach  them  this,  except  to  allow  them  to  go  to  oor 
kitchen  and  receive  a  little  explanation  while  helping  to  prepare  meals  for 
their  schoolmates.  But  the  knowledge  they  could  acquire  there,  with 
the  large  quantities  and  special  apparatus  we  use,  would  be  of  little  use, 
except  in  the  kitchen  of  a  large  hotel  Neither  could  we  afiFord  to  make 
a  sohool  room  of  our  kitchen.  It  would  greatly  inconvenience  us  to  have 
a  meal  half  an  hour  late,  while  the  consequence  of  spoiling  a  dinner  for 
whioh  four  hundred  healthy  children  were  waiting  would  be  sad.  If 
cooking  is  to  be  taught,  a  separate  kitchen  must  be  provided  with  the 
appliances  and  quantities  found  in  the  usual  family. 

In  addition  to  the  extension  of  the  dressmakinff,  and  the  introduotion 
of  the  teaching  of  millinery  as  a  new  trade  for  girls,  we  ought  to  do  some* 
thing  more  for  our  boys.  Mason  work,  bricklaying,  plastering,  and  stone 
cutting,  are  all  trades  that  are  taught  in  trade  schools  with  great  success, 
and  it  does  seem  as  if  we  might  at  least  make  a  beginning  in  these  lines. 

If  a  continuing  appropriation  for  a  building,  such  as  we  will  need  some 
years  in  the  future,  could  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  we  oould  build  it 
entirely  by  the  labor  of  our  own  pupils,  there  would  be  a  saving 
in  money  to  the  State,  at  the  same  time  that  some  of  our  pupils  would  be 
learning  a  useful  trade.  All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  relieve 
the  Board  from  the  law  compelling  the  letting  of  the  building  by  oon- 
traot,  and  the  employment  of  a  teacher  of  each  of  these  trades,  instead  of 
workmen.  Buildings  have  been  so  built  in  other  states,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  in  Michigan. 

A  beginning  should  be  made  in  the  teaching  metal  workins  of  some 
sort  to  our  boys.     Metal  and  stone  workers  command  almost  double  the 
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^ages  that  woodworkers  do,  and  with  a  proper  and  not  very  expensive 
plant  these  trades  oould  be  ta.ught  to  the  deaf.  The  wisest  way  to  begin 
would  be, to  build  a  small  farnaoe,  aiid  begin  the  mannfaotare  of  some 
«mall  brass  objects,  for  which  there  is  a  steady  demand,  and  the  cost  of 
whioh  consists  principally  in  the  labor  expended  upon  them. 

BUILDINGS. 

Our  school  has  grown  to  the  utmost  capacity  of  our  buildings  in  every 
direction.  Had  the  modest  estimate  made  last  y^ar,  which  proved  to  be 
entirely  below  what  we  needed,  been  granted  us,  we. would  have  been  in  a 
much  better  condition  than  we  are.  After  most  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously excludizfg  every  thine  that  your  board  thought  it  possible  to  get 
along  without  for  a  period  or  two  years,  our  estimate  of  special  appropri- 
ations asked  for  amounted  to  $29,646,  and  we  were  allowed  $11,021. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  ever  since  we  have  been  compelled  to 
refuse  admission  to  pupils  who  wished  to  come  to  us.  The  scanty  appro- 
priation for  a  dormitory  did  not  furnish  more  room  than  was  n,eede(l  by 
pupils  who  had  been  waiting  a  year  for  accommodation,  and  our  dormi- 
tories will  be  filled  again  to  their  utmost  capacity,  as  soon  as  school  opens 
in  the  fall. 

With  thirty-one  classes,  each  of  which  should  be  in  a  separate  room,  we 
have  onlv  twenty-three  rooms  that  can  be  used  for  classrooms;  and  of 
this  number  five  are  basement  rooms  absolutely  unfit  for  use  as  school 
rooms,  because  they  are  very  badly  lighted  and  poorly  ventilated;  four 
more  are,  though  better  ventilated,  unfit  on  account  of  deficient  light; 
4ind  two  others  were  never  intended  for  school  rooms  at  all,  and  like  the 
others  are  too  dark.  It  is  not  believed  for  a  single  moment  that  the  good 
people  of  Michigan  intend  that  half  of  the  rooms  used  by  the  deaf  children 
of  this  State  for  school  purposes  should  be  such  as  to  threaten  an  injury 
to  their  sight — a  sense  made  doubly  dear  to  them  by  loss  of  hearing — and 
as  strongly  as  possible  I  urse  the  immediate  erection  of  a  modern,  well- 
lighted  school  building.  The  estimate  for  such  a  building  is  submit- 
ted. The  rooms  vacated  could  then  be  use4  for  the  purpose  for  which 
most  of  them  were  originally  built: — sleeping  rooms,  for  which,  all  except 
those  in  the  basement,  are  fairly  well  fitted. 

Another  place  which  demands  immediate  relief  is  the  dining  room. 
Originally  designed  for  280  pupils,  it  is  badly  crowded  even  after  all  the 
younser  pupils  have  been  cared  for  in  another  room.  Where  the  addi- 
tional fifty  pupils,  whom  we  expect  next  fall,  will  eat,  is  an  unsolved  prob- 
lem. The  only  solution  which  at' present  can  be  thought  of,  is  the 
extremely  awkward  one  of  having  part  of  the  pupils  eat  at  a  second  table. 
This  will  occasion  very  neat  inconvenience,  and  seriously  interfere 
with  the  smooth  and  regular  working  of  the  school.  An  estimate  for 
additional  room  is  submitted. 

Hardly  a  year  passes  without  our  feeling  the  need  of  a  cottage  hospital. 
Two  years  ago  we  asked  for  it,  and  failed  to  get  it.  This  last  year  we  ran 
dangerously  near  having  an  outbreak  of  a  contagious  disease,  which 
would  most  probably  have  prevented  us  from  sending  our  children  home. 

Should  such  a  thing  ever  occur,  and  it  may  happen  any  year,  the  added 
expense  will  very  soon  amount  to  much  more  than  the  cost  of  a  hospital. 
The  request  for  such  a  building  is  respectfully  renewed.  We  have  been 
put  to  heavy  expense  daring  the  year  just  closed  in  repairing  our  shop 
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building.  Experts  say  that  the  oaase  of  the  trouble  is  the  vibration  oaqsed 
by  the  operation  of  our  heavy  printing  press  in  its  present  position.  Our 
printing  office  is  already  too  small  for  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended, 
and  we  have  no  place  to  which  we  could  remove  it,  and  have* the  press 
nearer  the  sround.  We  also  sadly  need  more  room  for  our  dressmaking 
classes,  tailor  shop,  and  art  department;  to  say  nothing  of  any  new 
trades.     It  will  require  for  this  purpose  $5,000. 

FIBE   PBOTEOTION. 

The  last  Legislature  gave  us  an  appropriation  of  $2,021,  for  the  laying 
of  additional  water  ways  and  erecting  stand  pipes.  Owing  to  the  great 
advance  in  the  coat  of  iron  pipes,  between  the  time  when  this  estimate 
was  made,  and  the  time  when  the  appropriation  became  available,  we 
were  not  able  to  get  quite  as  many,  stand  pipes  as  wo  needed.  The  mains 
have  been  laid,  and  the  pressure  at  the  school  is  now  all  that  is  nee(]ed, 
but  we  still  lack  two  stand  pipes  and  about  1,150  feet  of  4-inch  hose  to 
make  this  system  perfect.     For  this  purpose  $1,200  is  needed. 

OTHER    NEEDS. 

Our  regular  supply  of  water  for  all  our  buildings  above  the  first  floor 
has  to  be  pumped  oy  our  own  steam  pump.  The  one  we  are  using  is 
past  its  days  of  usefulness,  and  it  is  only  by  constant  and  steadily  increas- 
ing repairs  and  by  the  use  of  an  excessive  amount  of  steam,  that  it  is  kept 
up  to  its  work;  $760  is  requsted  for  a  new  pump  and  placing  it. 

For  many  years  this  school  has  been  compelled  to  hire  land  adjoining 
our  farm  for  pasturage  and  raising  com  for  ensilage.  This  land  is  now  in 
the  market  and  can  be  bought  for  $5,000.  This  amount  was  asked  for 
two  years  ago  and  refused  on  account  of  the  hard  times.  We  need  this 
land,  and  will  never  be  able  to  get  on  without  it.  The  State  can  a£Ford  to 
own  it  better  than  to  continue  to  hire  it.  It  will  probably  never  be  as 
low  again.     An  appropriation  is  asked  for  this  purpose. 

Repairs  to  plastering,  painting  and  calcimininff  in  buildings  as  large 
and  as  old  as  these,  is  a  very  heavy  item  of  annual  expense.  The  sum  of 
11,200  is  asked. 

We  have  not  had,  during  the  two  years  just  past,  our  usual  appropria- 
tion for  "roofs  and  gutters,"  and  our  '* current  expense"  fund  has  not 
been  in  a  condition  to  do  all  that  should  be  done.  As  a  consequenocb 
we  will  need  more  than  has  been  usually  granted  for  this  purpose.  ^  An 
appropriation  of  $750  is  asked  for. 

We  will  have  to  buy  during  the  coming  two  years,  at  the  very  lowest 
estimate,  a  hundred  additional  bedsteads,  mattresses,  springs,  blankets, 
etc.,  for  additional  pupils,  and  ask  for  the  sum  of  $2,000  for  this  purpose. 

For  fences,  walks,  and  grounds  the  sum  of  |l,000  is  asked.  With  a 
large  lawn  to  keep  in  order,  a  large  farm  to  keep  well  fenced,  and  a  great 
amount  of  new  walk  to  lay  this  amount  is  needed. 

GOLD  STORAGE. 

Livinff  in  a  county  which  produces  very  largely  butter,  eggs  and  other 
perishable  farm  products,  that  are  much  lower  in  summer,  when  our 
school  is  not  in  session,  than  they  are  in  winter  when  we  use  large  quan- 
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titieB  of  them,  your  board  have  thought  it  wise  to  ask  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  Bupply  a  saitable  oold  etorage  house,  so  that  we  could  take  advan- 
tage of  the  low  price  of  suoh  provisions  in  the  summer  to  lay  in  a  year's 
supply.     The  sum  of  $2,000  is  asked  for  this  purpse. 

QAS  ENGINES. 

Our  fuel  is  one  of  our  heaviest  expenses,  and  the  problem  of  how  to 
make  this  lighter  is  ever  before  us.  Careful  estimates  make  it  appear 
that  the  introduction  of  three  or  possibly  four  gas  engines,  at  points 
where  we  need  power  would  result  in  a  great  ultimate  saving.  We  ask 
for  $1,600  for  this  purpose. 

• 

B0ILBB8. 

Our  boilers  need  resetting  and  a  renewal  of  a  large  part  of  the  front 
and  foundation.  Sixteen  hundred  dollars  will  be  required  to  put  them 
in  order.  The  absolute  necessity  of  this  has  been  mentioned  by  every 
expert  who  has  examined  them.  The  repairs  would  have  been  made 
before  this,  if  we  could  have  spared  money  from  our  current  expenses. 

watohman's  time  detbotob. 

It  has  been  thought  wise  to  place  one  of  these  appliances  in  the  school, 
and  a  firm,  who  were  putting  in  another  in  Flint,  ofiFered  to  put  one  in, 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  at  an  expense  of  $150.  To  extend 
this  to  our  new  dormitory  will  cost  about  $26  additional.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $175  is  asked  to  meet  this  item. 

KITCHEN   RANGE,  ETC. 

The  range  in  our  kitchen  has  been  in  constant  use  for  at  least  fifteen 

Eears,  and  has  reached  that  age  where  the  annual  cost  for  repairs  is  so 
igh,  that  it  will  be  economy  to  replace  it  with  a  new,  and  larger  one ; 
$900  is  asked  for  this  purpose. 

PIBE   PROOF   VAULT    AND   SAFE. 

The  records  of  this  school,  with  the  exception  of  the  books  in  actual 
use,  are  stored  in  an  attic  room,  and  in  case  of  fire  would  certainly  all  be 
destroyed. 

The  safe  in  the  steward's  office  also  is  neither  fire  nor  burglar  proof  and 
an  appropriationof  $1,000  is  requested  to  furnish  a  proper  vault  and  safe. 

A  recapitulation  of  all  these  items  will  be  found  in  the  letter  to  the  State 
Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  printed  in  the  first  part  of  this  report. 

In  these  estimates  every  item  has  been  given  the  closest  attention,  and 
nothing  has  been  asked  for  that  the  good  of  the  children  does  not  impera- 
tively demand.  While  deafness  is  a  heavy  affliction,  preventing  as  it 
does  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  consequently  the 
formation  of  the  character,  it  is  one  that  can  be  so  sreatly  alleviated  by 
education  that  we  can  truthfully  say  that,  laying  aside  all  consideration 
of  charity,  it  pays  the  State  in  dollars  and  cents  to  educate  her  deaf 
children. 
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KEW  DOBMITOBY. 

It  is  by  law  made  the  duty  of  the  superiDtendent  to  state  in  his  bien- 
Dial  report  how  far  the  saggestions  made  by  the  Board  of  Oorreotiona 
and  Oharities,  and  the  State  Board  of  Health,  in  regard  to  the  plana  of  any 
new  bnildings  were  carried  out.  The  plana  for  onr  new  dormitory  were  sub- 
mitted to  both  of  these  boards  and  carefully  examined.  All  of  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  either  were  accepted  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  this 
school,  and  embodied  in  the  plans  and  specifications,  with  the  exception 
of  a  cement  floor  in  the  basement.  This  we  were  obliged  to  omit  for  lack 
of  money.     It  can  easily  be  added  in  the  future. 

The  building  is  under  contract  to  be  finished  on  August  16,  and  will 
be  a  partial  renef  to  our  overcrowded  condition. 

AN  EABLT  APPBOPBIATION. 

In  making  these  estimates  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  year  1897  will  be  available  on  or  before  the  Slst  day  of 
March.  The  laws  allow  all  State  institutions  to  draw  for  their  mainte- 
nance during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  on  which  the  Legislature 
meets,  a  sum  equal  to  a  quarter  of  what  was  appropriated  for  current 
expenses  in  the  preceeding  }ear.  This  amount  will  enable  us  to  run 
three  months  without  inconvenience,  but  unless  the  new  appropriation  is 
then  available,  money  will  be  needed.  Either  it  must  be  advanced  by 
some  one,  who  will  expect  to  be  paid  for  it,  or  those  with  whom  we  deal,  and 
those  dependent  upon  the  salaries  and  wages  received  must  wait.  If  thre^ 
months  is  not  long  enough  time  to  consider  and  act  upon  the  estimates 
for  the  next  two  years,  we  earnestly  ask  that  the  law  be  so  amended  that 
we  can  draw  still  another  quarter  of  the  appropriation  of  the  preceding 
year,  when  it  is  needed. 

BBPAIBS  AND  IMPBOVEMENTS. 

The  fact  that  we  have  no  special  appropriation  for  these  purposes  has 
not  prevented  us  from  being  called  on  to  make  quite  an  outlay  for  them. 
During  the  two  years  some  of  the  heaviest  expenditures  have  been :  The 
erection  of  a  large  silo,  and  the  purchase  of  machinery  for  cutting  com. 
The  rebuilding  of  a  portion  of  the  brick  wall  of  the  laundry,  And  repairs 
to  the  roof  of  the  same.  The  repairing  of  the  roof  and  the  walls  of  the 
industrial  building,  which,  from  the  vibration  of  the  heavy  printing  press, 
or  some  unknown  cause,  was  in  danger  of  falling.  The  reflooring  and 
placing  many  new  beams  in  the  kitchen  floor;  the  repair  of  an  archway 
between  the  chapel  and  the  main  building,  which  was  collapsing  under 
the  weight  of  a  large  water  tank.  The  reliniuff  of  the  large  refrigerators 
and  renewing  many  of  their  timbers.  The  rebuilding  of  the  walls  and 
enlargment  of  the  ice  house;  the  renewal  of  the  steps  leading  to 'the 
steam  pump  at  the  well,  and  very  many  smaller  items. 

HEALTH. 

During  the  two  years  just  closed  the  health  of  the  school  has  been  very 
good.  With  the  exception  of  one  case  of  rheumatism,  and  one  of  pneu- 
monia, we  have  bad  no  dangerous  cases,  though  coughs  and  colds,  and 
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the  asual  Bioknesses  of  children  have  kept  our  doctor  and  nnrses  bujsy.  In 
addition  to  this  work,  Dr.  Murray  haa  fitted  np  a  room  for  the  apecial 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat  and  has  given  treatment 
to  many  of  our  pnpils. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  school  our  girls  have  had  the 
benefit  of  training  in  physical  culture,  from  a  regular  instructor,  and  the 
very  great  advantage  and  usefulness  of  this  instruction  has  been  shown  in 
their  movements  and  carriage,  though  of  course  a  much  longer  time  is 
needed  for  us  to  see  the  best  results  of  such  training.  Miss  Brow  has 
succeeded,  however,  beyond  what  we  expected,  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
greatlv  to  extend  the  work  in  this  line.  Schools  for  the  deaf  in  the 
neighboring  states  are  supplied  with  regularly  equipped  gymnasiums  and 
regular  teachers,  who  give  all  their  time  to  this  work,  and  in  every  such 
flobool  they  speak  very  highly  of  the  good  done  the  children  by  it, 
especially  of  its  beneficial  effects  on  the  girls.  While  in  these  hard  times 
it  is  not  thought  wise  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  still 
we  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  can  do  so. 

CONVENTIONS. 

The  superintendent  of  this  school  has  always  been  expected  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  State  associations  of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor, 
and  county  agents  of  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  has  attended  the  meetings  at  Adrian,  Char- 
levoix, and  Flint,  and  has  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  one  session 
of  the  latter  convention  at  the  school.  Such  meetings  do  a  great  deal  of 
good,  both  to  those  participating  and  to  the  community  where  they  are 
held. 

OUR  REUNION. 

The  alumni  association  of  our  own  school  asked  for  the  privilese  of 
faoldinff  a  reunion  at  the  school  in  June,  1895,  which  was  cheerfully 
granted  by  the  Board.  One  hundred  and  fifty -five  of  them  came,  and 
spent  three  days,  in  which  they  had  a  full  literary  program,  but  the  best 
part  of  the  meeting  was  the  renewal  of  old  friendships,  and  the  social 
intercourse  of  those  to  whom  such  an  occasion  is  one  oif  the  rarest  and 
most  joyous  of  life.  No  school  ever  gathered  a  more  honest  and  self- 
respecting  meeting  of  its  graduates.  It  was  indeed  an  object  lesson, 
showing  the  sterling  worth  of  the  work  done  here  during  the  past  forty- 
two  years. 

THE  FOURTEENTH  CONVENTION. 

By  the  special  invitation  of  your  Board,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
the  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  held  their  fourteenth  convention  at 
this  school,  July  2  to  July  9,  1895.  These  conventions  have  been  held 
every  four  years  since  the  war,  have  been  a  source  of  great  inspiration 
to  those  who  attend  them,  and  have  certainly  done  much  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf  in  this  country.  Three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  delegates,  from  thirty-five  states  and  territories,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Canadian  Provinces,  were  in  attendance; 
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and  the  time  was  spent  in  work  of  the  most  earnest  sort,  nearly  half  of  it 
being  given  to  a  regular  normal  section,  in  which  actual  school  room 
methods  were  explained  and  illustrated. 

Governor  Rich  welcomed  the  convention  on  behalf  of  the  State  in  an 
address  that  was  greatly  appreciated,  while  Hon.  G.  B.  Turner  discharged 
the  same  pleasant  duty  for  your  Board. 

Our  visitors  left  us  declaring  this  to  have  been  the  most  pleasant  and 
profitable  meeting  they  had  ever  held,  and  with  a  greatly  increased 
respect  for  the  people  of  Michigan,  their  institutions,  and  their '  ability 
as  entertainers.  Nor  was  the  Michigan  school  forgotten  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  honors  of  the  convention,  the  vice  presidency  of  the  associ- 
ation and  representation  on  three  of  the  most  important  committees  com- 
ing to  us. 

The  efFect  of  the  convention  on  our  people  and  our  school  was  equally 
fortunate,  the  former  recognizing  that' teachers  of  the  deaf  were  a  large 
body  of  earnest,  cultivated,  devoted  men  and  women ;  while  I  attribute  to 
the  convention  a  feeling  of  pride  and  enthusiasm  in  their  work,  to  which 
is  very  largely  due  the  superior  excellence  of  the  last  year's  work  by  our 
teachers. 

THE  NATIONAL  OONFEBENOE  OF  GOBBEOTIONS  AND  CHARITIES. 

The  meeting  of  this  body,  composed  of  representative  men  from  all 
parts  of  America,  was  held  at  Grand  Rapids,  June  4  to  June  10,  1896.  This 
school  sent  a  full  exhibit  of  school  and  industrial  work  which  was  carefully 
placed  in  position  and  attended  by  one  of  our  teachers,  Mr.  T.  P.  Clarke, 
and  did  much  to  show  the  usefulness  of  our  school  to  the  citizens  of  our 
own  State.  A  half-hour  was  given  by  the  association  to  present  to  the 
audience  a  little  of  the  work  done  at  the  school  in  teaching  speech,  which 
was  done  by  exhibiting  five  of  our  pupils,  who  lived  in  or  near  Grand 
Rapids  or  Flint.  Though  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  very  hot  meeting,  the 
audience  was  greatly  interested  and  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  send  deaf  children  away  from  this  State  to  give  them  a 
thorough  training  in  speech. 

In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  thank  your  board  for  the  kindness, 
consideration  and  support  which  you  have  always  shown  me,  and  for  the 
zeal  and  faithfulness  with  which  you  have  labored  for  the  children  com- 
mitted to  your  care.  I  doubt  if  any  similar  board  can  show  a  record  of 
attendance  as  regular  as  yours,  while  your  resident  member  for  weeks  at 
a  time  has  been  a  daily  visitor. 

Almost  all  of  the  oflScers,  teachers  and  employ^  have  also  shown  a 
very  commendable  spirit,  both  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  in 
their  desire  to  do  all  that  they  were  able  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
school. 

It  may  be  presumptuous  to  suppose  that  the  afFairs  of  a  school  of  this 
sort  are  of  special  interest  to  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  mankind,  but 
I  more  and  more  believe  that  He  shelters  and  protects  such  institutions, 
bringing  to  pass  that  which  is  for  their  permanent  good,  and  defending 
them  from  all  who  would  do  them  hurt;  devoutly  praying  that  the  Mich- 
igan School  may  ever  continue  to  receive  His  special  care  in  the  future, 
and  thanking  him  for  the  blessings,  of  the  past,  lam, 

very  respectfully  yours, 

FRANCIS   D.   CLARKE, 

SuperintendenL 
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To  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf: 

Gentlbubn — I  bsve  the  booor  of  preeeDtins  to  yon  my  medical  report 
for  the  time  between  Jane  4,  1894,  and  Jnne  I,  1896, 

There  have  been  no  deaths  daring  these  two  yeara.  We  have  bad  two 
fraotorea  of  the  arm,  both  upon  the  aame  boy,  ooourring  at  different 
timee^  and  one  very  eevere  oase  of  pneomonia.  In  1894  we  had  one  oaee 
of  Hoarlet  fever  and  the  next  year  three  oases,  also  one  oaae  of  typhoid 
fever. 

There  are  always   aome  pnpila  who  need  treatment  for  variona  ohronio 
diseases,  eapeoially  of  the  throat  and  ear.     By  patient  peraieteooe  in  treat-  - 
ment  I  have  materially  helped  some  of  tbeae  oasee. 

I  nncerely  thank  all  the  offioere,  teaohera  and  assietants  for  their  ani- 
form  help  and  oonrtesy.     I  am  gentlemen, 

Youtb  zeapecttnlly, 

S.  N.  MURRAY,  M.  D. 
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GIRLS. 


Name. 


Adams,  Helen 

Allen,  Hattie 

Anderaon,  Berthilda 

Andrews,  Phebe 

Artlip,  Pearl 

Aumaugher,  Maud  . 

Beokman,  Bertha. .. 

Baldwin,  Maud 

Barger,  Luell a 

Belroae,  Roea 

Betzler,  Elizabeth  .- 
Blackmore,  Alma... 

Bohn,  Lizzie 

Bohn,  Anna 

Bond,  Rosina 

Boven,  Mary 

Bradley,  Edith 

Brierton,  Mary 

Burling,  Bertha 

Bush,  Susanna 

Butler,  Julia 

Budniok,  Mary 

Blakley,  Blanche... 

Brown,  Iva 

Brownrigg,  Helen . .  _ 

Bates,  Kittie 

Barker,  Kate 

Carney,  May 

Carpenter,  Mabel... 

Carr,  Ethel 

Carr,  Minnie 

Charbona,  Rose 

Choate,  Lena 

Clark,  Grace 

Cochran,  Fannie 

Compton,  Emily 

Crittenden,  May 

Casey,  Mary 

Daoust,  Mary 

Dehullu,  Emma 

De  Witt,  Winifred.. 

Dobbyn,  Linnie 

Dumas,  Rosana 


Postoffloe. 


County. 


Detroit 

Albion 

East  Lake 

Temple 

Grawn 

Rathbone 

Burr  Oak 

St.  Joseph 

Butternut 

Vulcan 

Calumet 

Davison 

Riggsville 

Riggsville 

Hancock 

Holland 

Pompeii 

Kinde 

Dowagiac 

Grancf  Rapids 

Inkster 

Poeen 

Samaria 

Almena 

Lawndale 

Shelby 

Veetaburg 

Leoni  -.. 

Grand  Rapids 
Big  Rapids... 
St.  Charles... 

St.  Ignace 

Greenville 

Vicksburg 

Bangor 

Kawkawlin... 
Chesterfield . . 
Saginaw 

Stanton 

Detroit 

Flint-. 

PinconniDg... 
Norway 


Wavne. 

Calhoun. 

Manistee. 

Gratiot. 

Grand  Traverse. 

Gratiot. 

St.  Joseph. 

Berrien. 

Montcalm. 

Dickinson. 

Houghton. 

Genesee. 

Cheboygan. 

Cheboygan. 

Houghton. 

Ottawa 

Gratiot. 

Huron. 

Cass. 

Kent. 

Wayne. 

Presque  Isle. 

Monroe. 

Van  Buren. 

Ssginaw. 

Oceana. 

Montcalm. 

Jackson. 

Kent. 

Mecosta. 

Saginaw. 

Mackinac. 

Montcalm. 

Kalamazoo. 

Van  Buren. 

Bay. 

Macomb. 

Saginaw. 

Montcalm. 

Wayne. 

Geneeed. 

Bay. 

Dickinson. 
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G IRL8.— Continued. 


Name. 


Postoffloe. 


Coniity. 


EUiB,  Elsie 

Everett,  Koee 

Ellsworth,  Blanche 

Fairchild,  Maud 

Fairbauks,  Ettie 

Pay,  Edith 

Fleischer,  May 

Frace,  Georgpa 

Fry,  Catherine... 

Fuhrman,  Ellen 

Fuller,  AUioe-.-.: 

Qage,  Kittie 

Gardner,  Affnes 

Geisel,  Amelia 

Giles,  Gertrude 

Gillespie,  Malvina 

Gilmore,  Fannie 

Gingrich,  Martha 

Goede,  Caroline 

Goossen,  Gertrude 

Graham,  Gladys 

Gray,  Ivy ..- 

Hamilton,  Bertha 

Hamilton,  Grace... 

Hardenburgh,  Jennie... 

Hardenburgh,  A  by 

Harris,  Maud 

Hawley,  Blanche 

Hasten,  Myrtle 

Herbet,  Anna 

Herrington,  MUlioent... 

Holeck,  Jofiie 

Holtz,  Bertha 

Howell,  Lillie 

Hummell,  Mabel 

Hurlbert,  Ina 

Histola,  Mary 

Irving,  Marie  Louise  ... 

Johnson,  Christine 

Johnston,  Johanna 

Johnston,  Sarah 

Jones,  Grace 

Jones,  Malvina 

Kamps,  Gezina 

Kelly,  Josephine 

Kennedy,  Maria 

Kirby,  Maggie 

Knabkofsl^,  Ernestine. 

Knight,  Grace 

Krause,  Abbie 

Kurtz,  Grace 

Klyver,  Frederika 


Mt.  Pleasant .. 

Canboro 

Riverdale 

Charlotte 

St.  Johns 

Swart z  Creek.. 

Wayne  _. 

Ainger 

Yale 

Ypeilanti 

St.  Sault  Marie 

Charlotte 

Bentley 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids  . 

Hastings 

Eaton  Rapids  _ 

Reed  City 

Detroit — 

Muskegon 

YorkviTle 

Detroit 

Fenton 

Saginaw 

Pontiac 

Pontiac 

Grand  Rapids  . 

Mason 

Lansing 

Bay  City 

Rochester 

Ironwood 

Albion 

Garland 

Nashville 

St.  Johns 

Hancock 

Detroit 

Negaunee 

Huron 

Huron 

Ypeilanti 

Brinton 

Zeeland 

Niles 

Elk  Rapids 

Sand  Beach ... 

Detroit — . 

Woodville 

Detroit 

Mt.  Morris 

Republic 


Isabella. 

Huron. 

Gratiot. 

Eaton. 

Clinton. 

Grenesee. 

Wayne. 

Eaton. 

St.  Clair. 

Washtenaw. 

Chippewa. 

Eaton. 

Bay. 

Wayne. 

Kent. 

Barry. 

Eaton. 

Osceola. 

Wayne. 

Muskegon. 

Kalamazoo. 

Wayne. 

Genesee. 

Saginaw. 

Oakland. 

Oakland. 

Kent. 

Ingham. 

Ingham. 

Bav. 

Oakland. 

Gogebic. 

Calhoun. 

Shiawassee. 

Barry, 

Clinton. 

Houghton. 

Wayne. 

Marquette. 

Huron. 

Huron. 

Washtenaw. 

Isabella. 

Ottawa. 

Berrien. 

Antrim. 

Huron. 

Wayne. 

Newaygo. 

Wayne. 

Genesee. 

Marquettew 
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QIRI£. — CONTUrUKD. 


Name. 


Postoffloe. 


LaBrush,  Maud  . . . «  . 

Ladley,  Alioe 

La  Due,  Blanche   ... 

La  Due,  Iva 

La  Fore,  Alezena 

Larson,  Ester.. 

Lennon,  Anna 

Lloyd,  Mary 

Maher,  Nellie 

Maillat,  Qraoe 

Markey,  Mary 

Mars,  Ethel 

Mars,  Josephine 

Martin,  Lucille 

Mattoon,  Nellie. 

McCarty,  Hattie 

MoCutoheon.  Sarah.. 

McGown,  Millie 

McNeal,  Jessie 

Merker,  Minnie 

Meyers,  Lulu 

Miller,  Louise  M 

Miller,  Nettie 

Murray,  Mary 

Maris,  Jennie 

McDonald,  Maggie . . 
McDonald,  Florence . 

Nadeau.  Emily 

Oldfield,  SybO 

Oleson,  Jennie 

Oulman,  Rose 

Patch,  Lucy 

Peltier,  Edna 

Perkins,  Henrietta... 
Peterson,  Mercy  Jane 

Picciano,  Mary 

Poisson,  Gloria 

Purdy,  Lucy 

Reidy,  Lizzie 

Remington,  Rose 

Retzior,  Helena 

Roberts,  Louise 

Roberts,  Josephine. . . 

Robinson,  May 

Rowack,  Pauline 

Russell,  Rose 

Ruthven,  Mary 

Rice,  Mary 

Rechlin,  Anna 

Schindehette,  Clara. . 

Schrikema,  Belle 

Septrion,  Cecile 

Sharrard,  Elsie 


Chippewa  Lake 
Port  Huron  ..-» 

Flint 

Flint 

Carrollton 

Ishpeming 

Coldwater 

Sears 

Grand  Haven.. 

Ludington 

Biast  Tawas 

Berrien  Springs 
Berrien  Springs 

Watervliet 

Novesta 

Grand  Rapids  . 

Detroit. -- 

Hubbardston.. 

Bancroft 

Chelsea 

Battle  Creek  . . 

Blissfield 

Detroit 

Bay  City 

Grand  Kapids  . 

Manistee 

Flint 

Monroe. 

Bay  City 

Ldlley 

River  Rouge... 

Battle  Creek .. 

Bay  City 

Armada 

Midland 

Negaunee 

Bay  City 

Flint 

Kenokee 

Bravo 

Vulcan - 

Stephenson 

Stephenson 

De&oit 

Detroit 

Bay  City 

Clare 

Kinde 

Bay  City 

Bay  City 

Grand  Rapids . 

Ludington 

Capac 


Oounty. 


Mecosta. 

St.  CUir. 

Genesee. 

Geneeee. 

Saginaw. 

Marquette. 

Branch. 

Osceola. 

Ottawa. 

Mason. 

Iosco. 

Berrien. 

Berrien. 

Berrien. 

Tuscola. 

Kent. 

Wa^ne. 

Ionia. 

Shiawassee. 

Washtenaw. 

Calhoun. 

Lenawee. 

Wayne. 

Bay. 

Kent. 

Manistee. 

Genesee. 

Monroe. 

Bay. 

Newaygo. 

Wayne. 

Calhoun. 

Bay. 

Macomb. 

Midland. 

Marquette. 

Bay. 

Genesee. 

St.  Clair. 

Allegan. 

Dickinson. 

Menominee. 

Menominee. 

Wayne. 

Wayne. 

Bay. 

Clare. 

Huron. 

Bay. 

Bay. 
Kent. 
Mason. 
St.  Clair. 
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GIRLS. — GoNoiiUDiD. 


Name. 


Sheahan,  Lillian . . 
Shumway,  Laura . . . 

Shumway,  Ida \ 

Shumway,  BesBie.. 
Simmons,  Edith... 

Sinolair,  Lillie 

SmUey,  Minnie 

SmOey,  Ada 

Smiley,  Maud 

Snyder,  Hattie 

Southwiok,  Lulu  .. 

Spear,  Hattie 

Spencer,  Martha... 

Stappiflh,  Eva 

Stodard,  Emma  ... 

Stowater,  Belle 

Strickland,  Minnie 

Stuart,  Bertha 

Steine,  Clara 

Sawyer,  Mary  J — 
Sawyer,  Rachel 


Tallon,  CJalla 

Taylor,  Beesie 

Tebow,  Carrie 

Thompson,  Elizabeth. 

Thompson,  Bethel 

Thornton,  Alice 

Titus,  Josephine 

Townsend,  Bessie 

Turner,  Jane 

Telder,  Jeanette 


Van  Huis,  Qertruida. 

Van  Huis,  Gertie 

Van  Ostrand,  Belle  . . 
Vinceilt,  Malvina 


Wame,  Lottie 

Warren.  Elcy 

Way,  Alice 

Webb,  Myrtle 

Weikowski,  Frances 
Welch,  Margaret . .  _ 
Westlund,  Hulda... 
Whelan,  Margaret . . 

Wikman,  Edla 

Williamson,  Mamie. 

Woods,  Loretta 

Wriffht,  Myrtha 

Wallace,  Mary 

Wood,  Orphia 


Yeip,  Abbie 

Younghusband,  Mabel. 
Ypma,  Jessie 


Poetoffloe. 


Zwiemka,  Mary  .. 
Zwiemka,  Martha 


Detroit 

Pewamo 

Pewamo 

Pewamo 

North  villa 

Ellsworth 

Flint 

Flint 

Flint-_ 

Au  Sable 

Houseman 

Adrian 

Martinsville 

Chelsea  _ 

Port  Austin 

Clare 

Cass  City 

Yankee  Springs 

Detroit 

Naubinway 

Hessel 

Saginaw 

Saugatuck 

Holstein 

Bay  City-. 

Plain  well 

Mayville 

Traverse  City. -. 

Davison 

Ionia 

Grand  Rapids . . 

Holland 

Holland  ._ 

Mason 

Cheboygan 

Hillsdale 

Reese 

Flushing  . 

Steiner 

Detroit 

Valley  Center  _ . 
Traverse  City.-. 

Muskegon 

Calumet 

Bay  City- 

Saginaw 

Amadore 

Detroit 

Cooperville 

Marine  City 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids . . 

Oakhill 

Oakhill 


County. 


Wayne. 

Ionia. 

Ioni& 

Ionia. 

Wayne. 

Antrim. 

Genesee. 

Genesee. 

Genesee. 

Iosco. 

Oceana. 

Lenawee. 

Wayne. 

Washtenaw. 

Huron. 

Clare. 

Cass. 

Barry. 

Wayne. 

Mackinac. 

Mackinac. 

Saginaw. 

Allegan. 

Oceana. 

Bay. 

Allegan. 

Tuscola. 

Grand  Traverse. 

Genesee. 

Ionia. 

Kent. 

Ottawa. 
Ottawa. 
Ingham. 
Cheboygan. 

Hillsdale. 

Tuscola. 

Genesee. 

Monroe. 

Wayne. 

Sanilac. 

Grand  Traverse. 

Muskegon. 

Houghton. 

Bay. 

Saginaw. 

Sanilac. 

Wayne. 

Ottawa. 

St.  Clair. 

Wayne. 

Kent. 

Manistee. 
Manistee. 
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Name, 


Adama,  Roy 

Adamaki,  Frank 
A  nderaon,  Carl . . 
Allerama,  Jake  _ . 

Ash,  Fred 

Andre,  Oeo. 

Artlip,  Oeorge... 


Bartlett,  Ray 

Bartech.  Conrad 

Baaaet,  Miles 

Beach,  Clyde 

Behrendt,  William.. 

Beiri,  Gk>ttleib 

Belonga,  Chas 

Bell,  Lee-.- 

Benson,  Alvin 

Berry,  Chas.  S 

Berry,  John  G.T.. - 

Betzier,  Charles 

Bisard,  lUy 

Blodget,  Howard  ... 

Borton,  Jesse 

Bouroier,  Fred 

Boyd,  William 

Brant,  Roy 

Brosseau,  Senophile 

Brown,  Chas.  M 

Brown,  Frederick . . . 

Brown,  Harry 

Buby.  Otto 

Buskirk,  Daniel 


Carlton,  Claud 

Carmichael,  John.. 

Carpenter,  Rq^ 

Carpenter,  LeKoy . . 

Carter,  Harold 

Cartright,  Edward 
Cochran,  Robert... 
Colomb,  Martin  ... 

Conley,  Floyd 

Crippen,  Floyd 

Clarke,  Wm.P 

Castle,  Benjamin.. 
Clendenen,  Marion. 
Ceranski,  Lucian.. 


Daily,  Richard 

Danielski,  Frank ... 

Davison,  Roy 

Day,  Halsey 

DeLong,  Clark 

Demerest,  Frank  ... 
Deschamplain,  Oren 

Dettinger,  John 

De  Young,  John 

Dickerman,  Warren 
Drake,  Chas.  E. 


Postoffloe. 


Detroit 

Kalamazoo . 

Lowell 

Muskegon.. 
East  Tawas. 
Scottville . . 
Grawn . 


Arland 

Detroit 

Union  City. 
Port  Huron 

Detroit 

Alton 

Gladstone  . 
Imlay  City  . 
Manistee... 

Mecosta 

Detroit 

Red  Jacket. 

Ashland 

Manistee... 
Kinderhook 

Saginaw 

Morley 

Bainbridge  . 
Carrollton  . 

Detroit 

Torch  Lake 

Jackson 

Burnside... 
Grandville  .. 


Corunna  

So.  Butler... 

Flint 

Montrose 

River  Rouge. 

Ferry 

Long  Rapids 

Standish 

Frontier 

Imlay  City  .. 

Detroit 

Pferry 

Cadillac 

Bay  City 


Beebe 

Detroit 

Blissfield 

Grand  Rapids. 

Elba 

Ludington 

Osooda 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids . 
Maple  Rapids . 
Fowler , 


CkNunty. 


Wayne. 

Kalamazoo. 

Kent 

Muskegon. 

losoo. 

Mason. 

Grand  Traverse. 

Jackson. 

Wayne. 

Branch. 

St.  Clair. 

Wayne. 

Kent 

Delta. 

Lapeer. 

Manistee, 

Mecosta. 

Wayne. 

Houghton. 

Newaygo. 

Manistee. 

Branch. 

Saginaw. 

Meooeta. 

Berrien. 

Saginaw. 

Wayne. 

Antrim. 

Jackson. 

Lapeer. 

Kent. 

Shiawassee. 

Branch. 

Grenesee. 

Genesee. 

Wayne. 

Oceana. 

Alpena. 

Arenac 

Hillsdale. 

Lapeer. 

Wayne. 

Shiawassee. 

Wexford. 

Bay. 

Gratiot. 

Wayne. 

Lenawee. 

Kent. 

Lapeer. 

Mason. 

loeoo. 

Wayne. 

Kent 

Clinton. 

Clinton. 
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BOYa— OOMTIlfUK). 


Name. 


Drake,  Frank 

Drakeb  William 

Durooner,  Thomad 

Dzkowskiy  StanialauB 

Dzkowaki,  Joaeph 

DnchaineJ  Bdward 

Dtrndaa,  Marry 

Deary,  Hiram  J 

Ebel,  Albert 

Eble,  Mayne 

Eyison,  William 

Fairohild,  Harley 

Forget,  Joaeph 

Frey,  Harold. 

Fry.  William 

Gagner,  Fred  ._ 

Qagnier,  Arthur 

Garber,  Doraey 

Gardner,  William 

Gingrich,  Arthur 

GoupU,  CUfford 

Goupil,  Edmond 

Hanaon,  George 

Hardenburgh,  Bert 

Hardenburgh,  Frank 

Hardenburgh,  Julius ..- 

Hellers,  Peter 

Hintz,  John 

Hubbard,  Perry 

Huhn,  Ghas. 

Huhn,  Rudolph.. 

Hunter,  WUllam 

Hedblom,  Frank 

Holsteine,  Burton 

Herbst,  Ludie .. 

Johnson,  Delbert ,... 

Johnson,  George 

Johnson,  Louis 

Johnson,  Riley 

Kabrof^i,  John 

Kear,  Wiley 

Kelsey,  Everett 

Kenyon,  Enoch 

Eitteman,  Robert 

King,  Roy 

Klock,  Roy 

Kollmeyer,  George 

Knight,  Ralph 

Knolton,  Clarence 

Kubisch,  Clarence 

Lapanse,  Henry 

Laroque,  JoB&ph. 


Postoffloe. 


Fowler 

Fowler 

Monxoe 

Verona  Mills 

Verona  Mills 

Gladstone .• 

Hope 

Detroit 

Wolverine 

Manistee 

Wyandotte 

Potterville 

S.  Lake  Linden.. 

Plumville 

Yale 

Oscoda 

Detroit 

Charlotte 

Bentley 

Reed  City 

Whittemore 

Whittemore 

Bay  City-- 

Pontiac 

Pontiao 

Eagle 

Detroit 

Coopersville 

Bancroft 

Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor 

Michie 

Traverse  City... 
So.  Boardman ... 
Lewiston 

Detroit 

Midland 

Negaunee 

Bancroft 

Detroit 

Vernon 

York 

Lennon 

Flint , 

Detroit 

Imlay  City 

Martinsville 

Ironwood , 

Peach  Belt 

Jackson 

Anchorville 

Standish.. 


Oounty. 


Clinton. 

Clinton. 

Monroe. 

Huron. 

Huron. 

Delta. 

Midland. 

Wayne. 

Cheboygan. 

ManistM. 

Wayne. 

Eaton. 
Houghton. 
Newaygo. 
St  Clair. 

Iosco. 

Wayne. 

Eaton. 

Bay. 

Osceola. 

Iosco. 

Iosco. 

Bav. 

Oakland. 

Oakland. 

Clinton. 

Wayne. 

Ottawa. 

Shiawassee. 

Washtenaw. 

Washtenaw. 

Bay. 

Grand  Traverse. 

Kalkaska. 

Montmorency. 

Wayne. 
Midland. 
Houghton. 
Shiawassee. 

Wayne. 

Shiawassee. 

Washtenaw. 

Shiawassee. 

Genesee. 

Wayne. 

Lapeer. 

Wayne. 

Gogebic. 

Allegan. 

Jackson. 

St.  Clair. 
Arenac. 
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BOYS.— OoirnKXTBD. 


Name. 


LAurenz,  Charles 

Lee,  Olarenoe 

L'hettrenz,  Peter 

Lillie,  Elias 

Lobozinski,  Leon 

Loh,  Bruno t 

Loomie,  Earl 

Lowenuiak,  Cheela 

Lowenshak,  John 

Lundburg,  Alfred 

Maher,  Henry 

Markey.  Thos 

Mara,  Loren 

MaxBon,  TYellington 

McCall^  Eugene 

ICcCoaig,  Alex. 

MoEllen,  Francis.-. 

ICcEwen,  Byron — 

Meters,  Charles 

ICeyers,  John 

Mmer,  Alfred 

Miller,  Arthur 

Miller,  John — 

Murray,  Harry 

McDonald,  Norman 

Neal,  Floyd 

Nichols,  Wm 

Nickel,  Otto 

Nink,  Jacob 

Neifert,  Alvin 

Nichols,  Wm.  Ma 

Oberski,  Marshall 

Oleson,  Ray 

Otto,  Carlyle 

Pashby,  Earnest 

Peterson,  Hans 

Pfettit,  Chaa. 

Pettit,  Howard 

PUon,  Alex. 

Polk,  John 

Pollock,  James  ..|^ 

Pond,  Ray- 

Preston,  Harold 

Pudyan,  Alfred 

Putman,  Earl 

Ramage,  Omer 

Ravelle,  Jesse 

Remington,  Benjamin 

Reynolds,  Albert 

Rice,  Charles 

Rice,  John 

Rizom,  Ellsworth 

Rapin,  Joseph 

Rapin,  Frank 


Pofltoffloe. 


iw 

Ganges 

Detroit 

Orange 

Bay  City 

Broneon 

Hobart 

Flat  Rock 

Flat  Rock 

Red  Jacket 

Qrand  Haven... 

EastTawas 

Berrien  Springs 

Vienna 

Chelsea 

Carson  City 

Port  Huron 

Weideman 

Sunfield 

BajrCity 

Bnnton 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Charlotte 

Detroit 

Wisner 

St.  Louis 

Detroit 

North  Dorr 

Flat  Rock 

Charlotte 

Parisville 

Ishpeming 

Iron  River 

Constantine  ... 

Muskegon 

Flint -- 

Flint 

Bay  City 

Detroit 

Marine  City 

Dowagiac 

Mt.  Pleasant... 

Bav  aty 

Coloma 

Port  Huron 

Flint- 

Bravo 

Coldwater 

Albion 

Kinde 

Tecumseh 

Rapinsville 

Rapinaville 


Ooontf. 


Saginaw. 

Alfogan. 

Wa^nie. 

Ionia. 

Bay. 

Branch. 

Wexford. 

Wayne. 

Wayne. 

Houghton. 

Ottawa. 

Iosco. 

Berrien. 

Montmorency. 

Washtenaw. 

Montcalm. 

St.  Clair. 

Isabella. 

Ionia. 

Bay. 

Isabella. 

Wayne. 

Wayne. 

Eaton. 

Wayne. 

Tuscola* 

Gratiot 

Wayne. 

Allegan. 

Wayne. 

Eaton. 

Huron, 

Marquette. 

Iron. 

St.  Joseph. 

Muskegon. 

Genesee. 

Genesee. 

Bay. 

Wayne. 

St.  Clair. 

Cass. 

Isabella. 

Bay. 

Berrien. 

St.  Clair, 

Gtonssee. 

Allegan. 

Branch. 

Calhoun. 

Huron. 

Lenawee. 

Mackinac. 

Mackinac. 
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BOYS. — GOMOLUDSD. 


Name. 


Sadofski,  Casimer 

Sohneider,  August 

Sohroyer,  John 

Schweisfl,  (leorge 

Siokles,  Daniel 

Smead,  Joseph 

Smiley,  George 

Smiley,  Jamee 

Smith,  Prank 

Smolinflki,  Jamee 

Snow.  Clarence 

Snyder,  Louis 

Sparrow,  Robert 

Spraffue,  William 

Stanaley,  Frank 

Standey,  Louis 

Stewart  William 

Striebei:,  Louis 

Sturm,  Arthur 

tweeney,  Eugene 
mith,  Arthur 

Smith,  Wm 

St.  Ange,  William 

Sweet,  George -.. 

Tabo,  William 

Tenny,  Ivers .._ 

Thomas,  John 

Townsend,  Henry 

Tows,  Roy 

Tremain,  Arthur 

Tripp,  George 

Utter,  Harry 

Van  Tassel,  Claud 

Vamiea,  Victor 

Vaughn,  Walter 

Vogel,  Michael 

Wahowaick,  John 

Walter,  Arthur 

Wanner,  William 

Wares,  William 

Waterman,  Jesse 

Waterman,  Loren 

Waters,  John 

Watling,  Earl 

Weideman,  Ferdinand 

Wendorf ,  Qrover 

Wheeler,  Fred 

Whiting,  Bumell 

Wilson,  Emerson  P.. .. 

Wolski,  John 

Wrobleski,  Stanislaus 
Wurtsmith,  Edwin  ... 

Wideman,  Henry 

Wioklund,  Carl 

Zeh,  William-.- 


Poetoffioe. 


Detroit 

Detroit 

Ithaca 

Wyandotte  — 

Attica 

Cold  water 

Flint- 

Flint 

Ypeilanti 

Detroit 

Kalamazoo ... 

Bronson 

Oden 

Kendall 

Hastings 

JEtna 

Saginaw 

Cheboygan  ... 

Saline 

Detroit 

Emenr 

Arcadia 

L'Anse 

Lambs 

Cheboygan... 
Battle  Creek  . 

Negaunee 

Clayton 

St.  Johnson  . . 
Cheboygan  ... 
Detroit 

Holton ....... 

Detroit 

Mt.  Clemens.. 

Reading 

Muskegon 

Wyandotte  .— 
South  Lyons  . 

Ada 

Wakelee 

Buchanan 

Buchanan 

Saginaw 

Ypsilanti 

Mt.  Clemens.. 
Grand  Rapids 

Ithaca 

Liberty 

McDonald 

Calumet 

Detroit — 

Detroit 

Lexington 

Manistique  .  . 

Carlton 


Coantf. 


Wayne, 

Wayne. 

Gratiot. 

Wayne. 

Lapeer. 

Branch. 

Genesee. 

Genesee. 

Washtenaw. 

Wayne. 

Kalamazoo. 

Branch. 

Emmet. 

Schoolcraft. 

Barry. 

Muskegon. 

Saginaw. 

Cheboygan. 

Wasl^tenaw. 

Wayne. 

Washtenaw. 

Manistee. 

Baraga. 

St  Clair. 

Cheboygan. 

Calhoun. 

Houghton. 

Lenawee. 

Clinton. 

Cheboygan. 

Wayne. 

Muskegon. 

Wayne. 
Macomb. 
Hillsdale. 
Muskegon. 

Wayne. 

Monroe. 

Kent. 

Cass. 

Berrien. 

Berrien. 

Saginaw. 

Washtenaw. 

Macomb. 

Kent. 

Gratiot. 

Jackson. 

Van  Buren. 

Houghton. 

Wayne. 

Wayne. 

Sanilac. 

Schoolcraft 

Monroe. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Oreat  Acknowledgmente  are  due  to  Oen.  B.  A.  Alger  for  his  ^enerouB 

fift  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  Christmas  presents  to  the  children,  in 
)ecember,  1894,  to  the  Bailway  Association  of  Michigan  for  kindness 
in  regard  to  tickets,  and  to  the  publishers  of  the  following  papers  and 
periodicals: 


The  National  Exponent,  Chicago,  111. 

The  British  Deaf  Mute,  liondon,  England. 

Gazette  de  la  Sourdee-Meuts,  Paris,  France. 

The  Le  Ooultewx  Leader,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Deaf  Mute,  Belleville,  Ont 

The  ArguB,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  Diepatch,  Maple  Rapids. 

Business  World,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Christian  Herald,  Battle  Creek. 

Deaf  Mute  Journal,  New  York  City. 

The  Recorder,  Albion,  Mich. 

The  Democrat,  Cheboysan,  Mich. 

The  Democrat,  Ann  Arbor. 

The  Dog  Fancier,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  Eagle,  Traveree  City,  Mich. 

The  Pontiac  Gazette,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

The  Grange  Visitor,  Lansins,  Mich. 

The  Ypsilantian,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

The  Herald.  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

The  Herald.  Biff  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Journal,  Alpena,  Mich. 

The  Democrat,  Clare  Mich. 

The  Normal  News,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

The  News,  Calumet,  Mich. 

Our  Dumb  Animals,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Post,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

The  Record,  Albion,  Mich. 

The  Record,  North  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  American  Annals,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Regulator,  Dimondale,  Mich. 

The  Saginawian,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

The  Telegraph,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  Times,  Augusta,  Mich. 

The  Tuscola  County  Pioneer,  Vassar,  Mich. 

The  Youth's  Instructor,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  Journal,  Flint,  Mich. 

The  Banner,  Devil's  Lake,  N.  D. 

The  Courier,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Phalanx,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

California  News,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

The  Wolverine  Citizen,  Flint,  Mich. 


The  Grenesee  Democrat,  Flint,  Mich. 

The  Echo,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

The  Deseret  Eagle,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

The  Index,  Davison,  Mich. 

The  Palmetto  Leaf,  Cedar  Springs,  S.  C. 

The  Institute  Herald,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

The  Western  Rural,  Chicago,  111. 

-The  Michigan  Farmer,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Sign,  Salom.  Ore. 

The  Deaf  Mute  Voice,  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  Silent  Hoosier,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Advocate,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

The  Silent  Worker,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Kentucky  Deaf  Mute,  Dansville,  Ky. 

The  Silent  Observer,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  Nebraska  Journal,  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  Deaf  Mute  Register,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

The  West  Virginia  Tablet,  Romn^,  W.  Va. 

The  Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  W.  Va. 

The  Kansas  Star,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

The  Missouri  Record,  Fulton,  Mo. 

The  Deaf  Mutes'  Chronicle,  Columbus,  O. 

The  Companion,  Faribault,  Minn. 

The  New  Method,  Englewood,  111. 

The  Deaf  Mute  Times,  Delevan,  Wis. 

The  Deaf  Mute  Hawkeye,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

The  Texas  Ranger,  Austin,  Texas. 

The  Juvenile  Ranger,  Austin,  Texas* 

The  Optic,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Our  Little  People,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Maryland  Bulletin,  Frederick,  Md. 

The  Colorado  Index,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

The  Deaf  Mutes'  Advance,  Jacksonville,  111. 

The  Deaf  Mute  Critic,  Dubuque,  la. 

The  Messenger,  Talladega,  Ala. 

The  Pelican,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

The  Washingtonian,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

The  Buff  and  Blue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Advocate,  Edgwood  Park,  Pa. 

Silent  World,  Mt  Airy,  Pa. 

The  Gazette,  Flint,  Mich. 


OFFICERS,  TEACHERS  AND   EMPLOYES, 

WITH  SALARIES   OF   EACH. 


Name. 

Position. 

Salary. 

Residence. 

Frands  D.  Clarke.. - 

Suoerintendent 

$1,800  00  per  year 

IMOOO       *•        

600  00       "        

500  00       "        

aoooo      "       

i;wo  00     "      

i;wooo     "      

1,£00  00       "        

1,060  00       "         

1,060  00       "        

760  00       "        

625  00       "        

626  00       "         

686  00       "         

685  00       *•         

660  00       "        

6(10  00       ••         

460  00       "         

400  00       "        

876  00       "         

886  00       "         

885  00       "         

886  00       "        

825  00       "        

800  00       "         

800  00       "         

800  00       "         

800  00       «•         

260  00       "         

260  00       "         

260  00       "        

400  00       "         

800  00       *•        

800  00       **        

250  00       *•         

860  00       "         

700  00       "        

660  00       "        

600  00       "         

8  60  per  week 

6  00       "          

7  50       "          

20  00  per  month 

780  00  per  year 

580  00       •*        

480  00       "        

640  00       "        

860  00       **        

860  00       **        

46  00  per  month 

Resident. 

Edwin  F.  Swan 

Steward 

Non-resident  i 

Martha  E.  T>mry  .  r 

Matron ...... 

Resident. 

IlaniK>n  N»  Murray , . . 

Physician 

Non-resident. 

flhnlly  Twlvt ,.  t ... 

Nurse.— .- . 

ResidMit. 

Thoniaii  L.  Brown 

Teacher 

Non-resident. 

Willie  Habhard 

t* 

»k 

Thomas  J.  Allen 

John  J.  Buchanan 

Ik 
tk 

Thoniae  P.  Olarke 

%i 

It 

Jamee  M.  Stewart. 

t« 

kl 

EmmA  P.  K«lffbt 

t» 

kl 

HnldaR.  J.  Meroer 

«» 

*i 

Marion  E,  Tyrrell , 

»» 

Ik 

Lottie  K.  Clarke 

»t 

k« 

QraoeM.  Beattle 

t» 

kl 

Ella  E.J.  Crawford 

»t 

%« 

Carrie  W.  B^le 

Ik 

Katherine  Webber 

•« 

Carrie E.  BilliDK9 

II 

ki 

Helen  M.  Haynee 

kl 

Clara  B.Scott 

(t 

kt 

Madse  M.  Tnmer 

kl 

II 

Lnoy  Li.  Wicke 

t» 

Ik 

Anne  Ford,         .,.  ,,, ,.„- 

kt 

kl 

BellftSchrikema 

»% 

Jeeee  Ballantyne 

tk 

kl 

Mary  L.  SimjMon 

»k 

kl 

Caroline  F.  Blwood 

kl 

Ik 

Mary  K.nickerhocker 

«k 

k* 

Qraoe  R.  Lockhead 

kl 

Ik 

Fred  M.  Kanfman 

Supervisor  . 

Resident. 

MarkH-Wpe» 

II 

II 

Sarah  R.  Jdnee - 

Ik 

II 

Florence  H.  Jonee 

»» 

14 

Edwin  Bar  ton 

Foreman  cabinet  shop.. 

**         shoe  shop 

tailor  shop... 

**         printing  office. 
Forewoman  sewing  dept. 

mending  '' 

Visitors'  attendant 

Clerk. 

Non-resident. 

Parley  P.  Pratt 

kk 

George  M.  Bieok 

kl 

E.  M.  Bristol 

kl 

Alines  Ballantyne , 

II 

Fanny  Cobb 

Resident. 

Hindft  M- Tjonir.-           

Non-resident. 

Nellie  M.  Foes.I 

II 

John  Anstin 

Engineer 

II 

Thomas  O'Brien 

Fireman 

kk 

Edwin  Cole 

»k 

kk 

Thoman  Lake. 

Foreman  farm. 

Ik 

Jamee  Murray 

Stockman ^... ...... 

kk 

David  Daniels 

Teamster..... 

Carpenter. 

II 

BelaGault 

kl 
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OFFICERS.  TEACHERS  AND  EMPLOYES.— Concluded. 


Name.                                   Pofiition. 

Salary. 

Residence. 

Thomas  God'reT 

Liaborer - 

$1  26  per  day 

480  00  per  year 

180  00       ** 

40  00  per  month 

87  00 

20  00 
8  00  per  week 

3  76       "        

4  00        "         

.8  00        "         

2  60        "         

8  60        "         

2  60        "         

8  00        "         

2  60        *•         

N  on*rMidfliit. 

■John ftlvnn,  ---       ^-x--  --t,^ 

Watchman... 

•1 

John  Baker 

Chore  boy... ..... 

Besident. 

Jamee  B.Barl 

Baker 

Non-resident. 

flarahSnell 

Cook 

Resident. 

John  9n6]1. 

Gook^B  helper 

t% 

Olark  Sntton •. 

*■         tt 

t» 

1  nurse 

»» 

1  washer  woman 

1  ironer 

<i 

2  ironers ~ 

11  domestics 

6          '•          

4t 

15. 

relght 
asportation. 

16. 

Miaoellaneons 
expenses. 

17. 

Industrial 
training  expenses. 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Or. 

Dr. 

Or. 

i 

■■$r,6i3"S' 

$76  00 

$150  64 
226  51 

1,164  88 
647  58 
976  86 

1,088  46 

1,617  97 
76104 
480  48 
706  48 
800  96 
372  10 

$100 
2,927  69 

$6  20 

266 

70 

.    664 

'    2  47 

6  41 
96 
780 
288 
611 

i 

150  00 
76  00 
76  00 

75  66 

76  00 
76  00 

95  40 

I 

64  69 

> 

66  88 

) 

184  04 

t 

86  76 

1 

18  25 

80  16 

, 

223  00 

80  40 

875  00 

* 

27  36 

1 

66  80 

• 

87  26 

' 

$1,013  39 

$1,288  06 
10  00 

$42  28 

$8.799  68 
40  40 

$8,578  55 
1,781  00 

$1,013  89 

$i;888  06 

$48  22 

$8,849  08 

$5,860  45 

$176  26 
84  00 

75  00 
78  00 

76  88 
83  80 

89  68 
75  00 
75  00 
80  69 

77  28 
86  06 

$420  58 
684  80 
782  20 
600  RA 
U89  64 
76182 

697  87 
898  99 
571  84 
826  80 
670  84 
84135 

$58  00 

"itoWK" 

$1  11 

4118 

23  28 

822 

90 

10  64 

23  96 

368 

6  72 

487 
78 

31  55 

3,604  68 
42  95 

167  60 

87  99 

82  75 

18  92 

348  24 

115  29 

29  62 

27  18 

176  79 

$1,116  73 

$1,056  23 
24  00 

$120  23 

$r,896  60 
4121 

$4,754  33 
2,128  01 

11,116  73 

$1,079  23 

$120  28 

$r,037  71 

«  $6,877  34 

SUMMARY   OF   INVENTORY, 


JUNE  80,   1896. 


Bnlldi&gs 

Real  estftte 

Wood, 

Olothlnc 

LMmdry  ezpenses. 


Heftttng 

Light!7. 

M^t^Mitl  supplies.. ........ 

Statloneiy,  prlntinff»  eto 

Amusement  and  Instraction. 


Hoosehold  sappUes 

Farnitnre  and  bedding 

ImTOt>Temento  and  repairs 

Tools  and  maohtnery 

Farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds. 


Industrial  training  expenses: 

Oablnet  shop 

Tailor  shop 

Printing  office 

Sewing  department 

Shoe  shop 


68S08 
1,858  86 

889  46 
IJMSB 


Total. 


Amooni. 


flMRD 

191 

88 

1,604 

700 
8 

166 

616 

8|988 

1,784 

16^668 

88J89 

6,086 

8,888 


00 

00 


17 
00 


u 

8T 
81 


60 


10.496  89 


8486,407  17 


<t'£>< All  «riaiduita  of  U Mhia>*<-lw|^w»ei>  tb«  skab  (4  mfw  pod  .tVfQtXr^Q^i  XqfiM^v^^ 


IfiThielib-ftiMlwaltBbd^tDotaiL  aQllimi( ibio^^tj 
to  Buccemtully  puraue  the  course  of  instruction,  or    ,  .., ., 
«B*iittal'-i  PtipileniriMiion'tifid«LpK>7ei#<inietwti;,'w:^li^ 

maabtm^tMibf  baOt  ml^%bf° :-•— j— • i.—~  ■■ 

diifit'ietilfijfl^hia  v>iiKthe  oumer'a  name.  The  unount  of  olotbioe  required  Tutea 
among  pupils  with  their  habits,  some  requiring  more  than  others.  Of  this  parents  can 
judge. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  above  outfit  a  small  sum  of  mooer,  not  less  than  t6,  should  be 
deposited  with  the  Superintendent  to  meet  iocidental  expenses  of  pupils,  and  to  pay 
(or  any  willful  or  oareleee  injury  to  property. 

6.  Flipils  withdrawn,  or  absenting  themselves  without  permission,  forfeit  their  places. 

7.  No  child  should  be  brought  to  the  school  as  a  pupil  until  his  or  her  application 
has  been  acted  on.  by  the  Buperiatftndent  and  notice  sent  to  the  parent. 

8.  Those  who  are  too  poor  to  clothe  their  children  or  pay  traveling  and  incidental 
expenses,  are  required  to  furnish  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  suiMrrisor  of  the  township, 
or  th«  superintendent  of  the  poor  of  the  county,  as  to  the  residence  of,  and  the  need 
ci  aid  by  the  applicant.  Blank  certificates  will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  msy  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  aid. 

9.  School  Degins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September,  and  continues  without  inter- 
mtasion  for  Uiirty-eight  weeks, 

10.  The  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupila  may  visit  them  at  the  school  as  oft«n  as 
they  wish,  and  whenever  they  deem  it  proper,  but  cannot  be  furnished  board  or  lodg- 
ings at  the  school. 

11.  Each  pupil  above  the  fifth  grade  is  expected  to  spend  four  hours  a  day  in  learn- 
ing some  useful  trade.    There  can  be  no  exception  made  to  this  rule. 

OBNEBAL  PBINCIPLEB. 

1.  An  education  is  of  much  more  importance  to  the  deaf  than  to  beariDE  ohUdreo, 
An  early  start  at  this  important  work  ahould  be  made.  The  beet  age  for  admissipn  is 
seven  years. 

2.  No  time  should  be  loet  in  sending  ohildren,  who  have  become  deaf  From  sicknese, 
to  this  school    Delay  in  taking  this  step  often  csuses  loss  of  the  voice. 

3.  A  full  course  with  a  trade  retjuiree  thirteen  years. 

4.  Parents  should  exeroiee  care  in  selecting  a  trade  for  their  children.  After  a  alart 
in  a  trade  is  made,  no  pupil  will  be  allowed  to  change  except  tor  very  grave  reasons. 

6.  This  Bohool  ie  not  respoDsible  for  the  safety  of  pupils  while  traveling  to  or  from 
sohoo],  nor  for  money  in  the  posBesion  of  pupils,  or  sent  in  letters  addressed  to  them. 
A  receipt  will  be  sect  at  onoe  for  all  money  sent  to  the  steward  or  superintendent. 

6.  The  use  of  tobacco,  or  spirituous  liquor  in  any  form,  is  positively  forUdden. 
Parentfl  are  earnestly  requeeted  to  enforce  this  rule  at  home. 
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7.  It  would  be  better  for  all  unwilling  to  oonform  with  the  rules  of  the  aohool  to 
remain  at  home.  This  eohool  is  not  a  reform  school,  nor  a  house  of  oorreotion.  Our 
children  are  good,  healthy-minded,  honest  boys  and  girls,  and  we  will  not  keep  an7 
others. 

THE  DEAF  OHILD. 

Do  not  regret  the  presence  of  a  deaf  child  in  the  family  as  the  greatest  calamity  in 
the  world.    In  instances  not  a  few,  the  deaf  child  has  been  the  flower  of  the  family. 

Do  not  allow  quacks  or  trayeling  doctors  to  experiment  with  your  child's  hearing. 
Consult  earl^  the  family  physician  and  follow  his  Instructions. 

If  your  child  is  deaf,  do  what  you  can  to  prepare  him  for  school  Because  he  can 
never  hear  your  yoice,  do  not  give  up  all  instruction  or  discipline,  but  take  the  more 
pains.  Teach  him  to  write  his  own  name,  and  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  family, 
and  of  his  toys  and  playthings  If  he  can  talk,  require  him  to  use  his  voice.  If  he 
does  wrong,  do  not  pass  it  unnoticed,  A  look  of  displeasure  or  a  nod  of  the  head,  a 
seat  in  the  comer,  or  any  light  punishment,  such  as  will  occur  to  a  thoughtful  parent, 
will  readily  be  understood. 

Do  not  consider  the  School  for  the  Deaf  an  asylum,  or  a  public  charity,  any  more 
than  the  public  school  or  the  State  University.  The  deaf  child  ia  entitled  to  an  edu- 
cation as  much  as  one  who  hears. 

Write  often  to  your  boy  or  girl  while  at  school.  Send  him  occasionally  some  little 
remembrance.  It  will  help  and  please  the  child,  and  confirm  the  parents'  influence 
and  authority.    See  that "  School  for  the  Deaf  "  is  on  every  letter  and  parcel  sent  here. 

F.  D.  CLAEkE, 

*  Superintendent 


BIENNIAL    REPORT 


BOARD    OF    CONTROL 


MICHIGAN  STATE  PCBLIC  SCHOOL 


DEPENDENT    AND    NEGLECTED    CHILDREN 


FOR  THB  YEiSS  ENDlNIi  JUNE  30,  18»,  AND  JDNB  30.  1S9«.    WITH  THE  REPOSTS  OF  THE 
SDPBRIHTBHDEKT,  TREASURER.  PHYSICIAN,  STATE  A<1ENT,  AND  PRIN- 
CIPAL OF  SCHOOLS  FROM  JDNB  30.  1S9S,  TO  JUNE  30.  lS9e. 


BY  AUTHORITY 


OFFICERS   AND   EMPLOYES. 


BOA&D  OP  CONTROL. 

HON.  M.  E.  RUMSEY,  Pbesidbnt, Leelie 

HON.  B.  S.  SPOFFORD,  Ssobbtart  and  Treasurer,  .       .       -       -      Coldwater 
HON.  F.  M.  STEWART,       .       -       .       - Hillsdale 

OFFIGBBS. 

ANDREW  JAT  MURRAY,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Chippewa  Co.,  Supsbintendbitt 

STANLEY  C.  GRIFFIN,  Albion.  Calhoun  Co.,       -       -        -       -       State  Agewt 
RACHEL  COOK,  Urania,  Washtenaw  Co.  CiiERK  and  PBiifoiPAL 

CATHERINE  JONES,  Coldwater,  Branch  Co., Matron 

W.  L.  FORD,  M.  D.,  Coldwater,  Branch  Co., Physician 

COTTAGE  MANAGERS. 

MISS  LUA  FOX,  Grand  Rapids,  Kent  Co., Cottage  No.  1 

*MISS  ISABELLA  BOOKLASS,  Coldwater,  Branch  Co.,  Cottage  No.  2 

*MRS.  FANNIE  RUSSELL,  Coldwater,  Branch  Co.,        -  Cottage  No.  3 

MISS  MATIE  BARBER,  Coldwater,  Branch  Co.,        ....  Cottage  No.  4 

MRS.  JENNIE  TUPPER,  Allegan,  Allegan  Co.,        -        -        -        -  Cottage  No.  5 

MItS.  HARRIET  WHEELER,  Quincy,  Branch  Co.,  Cottage  No.  6 

MRS.  FANNY  BAYN,  Albion,  Calhoun  Co., Cottage  No.  7 

MISS  SUSAN  SAWYER»  Battle  Creek,  Calhoun  Co.,     -  Cottage  No.  8 

MRS.  JENNIE  BROWN,  Union  City,  Branch   Co.,    -  Cottage  No.  9 
MISS  JENNIE  BELL,  Lexington,  Kentucky,                                   Hospital  Manager 

TEACHERS. 

tMISS  RACHEL  COOK,  Principal,  Urania,  Washtenaw  Co., 

Graduate  of  Michigan  State  Normal  School 

MISS  LOTTIE  ADAMS,  South  Lyon,  Washtenaw  Co., 

Graduate  of  Michigan  State  Normal  School 

MISS  WINIFRED  BARTLETT.  Plymouth,  Wayne  Co., 

Graduate  of  Michigan  State  Normal  School 

t  MISS  ADA  HILL,  Saline,  Washtenaw  Co., 

Graduate  of  Michigan  State  Normal  School 

MISS  CARRIE  GOULD,  Coldwater,  Branch  Co., 

Trained  at  Grand  Rapids  Kindergarten  Schoo^ 

MISS  LAURA  PULLEN,  Kinderoartner,  Ypsilanti,  Washtenaw  Co. 

Graduate  of  Michigan  State  Normal  School 

*  Cottage  elcssd.  t  School  room  oioaed. 


STATE   PUBLIC    SCHOOL. 


LOCATION   AND   GENERAL   DESCRIPTION. 


The  State  Pablic  School  is  situated  one  mile  north  of  the  center  of  the 
city  of  Coldwater  and  just  ontside  the  corporation  limits.  The  distance 
from  the  depot  is  one  and  three-quarters  miles.  Coldwater  is  156  miles 
east  of  Chicago,  86  miles  west  of  Toledo,  115  miles  southwest  of  Detroit, 
and  130  southeast  of  Grand  Rapids. 

The  first  official  action  leading  to  the  establishment  of  this  School  was 
taken  by  Hon.  H.  P.  Baldwin  in  1868,  after  a  visit  to  several  poor  houses, 
and  in  his  first  inaugural  address  as  Governor  of  Michigan,  Here  he 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  subject 
of  preventative  and  reformatory  institutions,  and  that  this  commission 
should  report  on  or  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  Legislature. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  of  the  newly-elected  Governor, 
a  commission  consisting  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Cutter  of  Coldwater,  Hon.  C.  I. 
Walker  of  Detroit,  and  Bon.  F.  H.  Bankin  of  Flint  was  appointed.  After 
two  years'  study  and  investigation  of  the  subject  their  report,  drafted  by 
Hon.  0. 1.  Walker,  was  made  to  the  Legislature  in  1871. 

In  Gov.  Baldwin's  second  message  he  asked  for  legislation  that  should 
relieve  the  condition  of  the  children  then  in  the  poor  houses.  A  joint 
commission  from  House  and  Senate  was  appointed,  with  Hon.  C.  D.  Randall 
of  Coldwater  as  chairman. 

The  joint  commission  reported  through  its  chairman  February  15, 1811, 
recommending  the  establishment  of  a  State  Public  School;  and  later. 
Senator  Bandall  drafted  a  bill  providing  for  such  an  institution  and  it  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  on  the  22d  day  of  February,  1871,  the  last  day  of 
the  session  for  introducing  bills.  On  the  17th  day  of  April  the  bill  had 
been  passed  by  both  houses  and  was  signed  by  Gov.  Baldwin. 

In  this  bill  it  is  believed  that  provision  was  made  for  the  first  time  for 
a  non-sectarian  government  institution  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  and 
to  which  poverty  alone  gives  admission*  The  first  commissioners  accepted 
the  present  site,  together  with  $26,000  offered  by  the  citizens  of  Coldwater. 
The  Legislature  of  1873  made  a  further  appropriation,  and  in  May,  1874, 
during  Hon.  John  J.  Bagley's  governorsnip,  the  buildings  were  ready 
for  use. 
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It  was  arranged  that  in  case  the  institntion  could  not  accommodate  all 
dependent  children  who  should  come,  that  each  county  should  have  its  pro 
rata  number  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  various  counties,  giving 
preference  at  all  times  to  the  children  of  Union  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  site  is  especially  fine,  being  about  25  feet  above  that  of  the  city, 
with  a  picturesque  prospect  in  every  direction.  There  is  a  farm  of  160 
acres,  with  a  fine  garden  of  20  acres,  about  700  apple  trees,  a  beautiful 
grove,  and  play  grounds  of  10  acres. 

The  butldings  consist  of  the  administration  building,  nine  cottageo,  a 
school  house,  laundry,  engine  house,  hospital  and  farm  house,  all  adapted 
to  the  especial  benefit  of  the  children.  All  are  warmed  from  a  single 
plant  There  is  a  fine  water  and  sewerage  system.  The  latest  improve- 
ments in  steam  heating,  cooking,  laundry,  bathing  and  ventilating  apparatus 
have  been  introduced. 

The  cottages  are  the  homes  where  the  children  room  and  play  and  are 
in  charge  of  intelligent  women  whose  duty  it  is  to  care  for  the  children 
with  the  same  ideas  of  justice  tempered  with  mercy  as  does  a  sensible 
mother.  They  recognize  that  over-indulgence  as  well  as  lack  of  entertain- 
ment is  not  true  kindness,  and  in  all  moral,  physical,  cesthetic,  and 
religions  things  strive  for  the  highest  good  of  the  children.  The  children 
are  taught  to  know  good^  to  love  it,  and  to  exemplify  it. 

The  manner  of  admitting,  the  government  of  the  school,  the  plan  of 
finding  homes,  and  the  oversight  of  the  children  in  the  homes  are  all 
described  in  the  Superintendent's  report 

The  school  had  received  3,991  children  July  1, 1896,  and  has  accommo- 
dations for  about  250  children.  The  annual  current  expense  has  been 
about  $36,000  per  year. 

Thot^h  the  State  Public  School  has  not  been  able  to  change  all  natures 
placed  in  its  care,  there  have  been  so  many  children  saved  from  the  evils 
of  poverty  that  the  School  holds  a  very  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Michigan's  citizens. 


^*  The  State  of  Michigan,  which  has  existed  only  about  forty  years,  has 
the  merit  of  preceding  ancient  Europe  in  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era 
for  dependent  children," — Address  of  Drouin  de  Lhuya  before  the  French 
Institute  in  1878. 


MICHIGAN  STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL, 

Offiob  of  the  Sbobbtabt  and  Tbbasubbb, 

Coldwater,  Mich,,  June  SO,  1896, 

Hon.  John  T.  Bioh,  Oavemor  of  Michigan: 

I  most  respectfully  forward  to  yoar  ezcellencyy  the  biennial  report  of  the 
board  of  control  of  the  Michigan  State  Pablic  School  for  the  year  ending 
June  30y  1895,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1896.  The  reports  of  the 
Superintendent,  Treasurer,  State  Agent,  Principal  of  School  and  Physician 
from  June  80, 1895,  to  June  30, 1896,  are  included. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

B.   S.  SPOFFORD, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


REPORT    OF    THE    BOARD   OF    CONTROL. 


To  the  Honorable^  the  Oovernor,  Legislature,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Pvhlic  Instruction  of  Michigan: 

We  take  pleaaure  in  Bnbmitting  to  yon  oar  aeoond  report  Bhowing  the 
oondition  of  theMiohigan  State  Public  School  at  the  dose  of  the  biennial 
period,  Jane  30,  1896. 

We  think  it  pertinent  as  well  as  interesting  and  inatrnotive  to  submit 
an  abbreviated  summary  of  the  oondition  of  the  School  at  the  close  of 
each  year  (June  30,  1896,  and  June  30,  1896).  July  2,  1895,  the  general 
facts  regarding  the  children  at  this  School  were  as  follows : 

Received  Binoe  School  opened  in  May,  1874 3,758* 

In  families  on  indenture  at  time  of  last  meeting 894 

In  families  on  indenture  that  have  become  operative  since  last 

meeting 17 

In  families  on  trial « 132  • 

Placed  in  families  and  residence  unknown  over  a  year _  57 

Total  from  whom  reports  are  to  be. obtained 1,100 

Remaining  in  the  institution  at  this  date 221 

Total  present  wards  of  the  School 1,321 

Returned  to  counties  by  order  of  Board __  _  463 

Died  in  families  and  in  School  since  May,  1874 _  126 

Adopted  by  proceedings  in  probate  court 360 

Have  become  twenty-one  years  of  age — 217 

Girls  married — 104 

Restored  to  parents — 600 

Declared  self  supporting.. 667 

Totals 3,758  3,758 
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General  faota  regarding  the  children,  Jaly  1,  1896: 

Received  Binoe  the  School  opened  in  May,  1874 3,991 

In  families  on  indenture  at  time  of  last  meeting 962 

"       "         "  *^         that  have  become  operative  since  last 

meeting 30 

In  families  on  trial — 142 

Placed  in  families  and  residence  unknown  over  a  year 45 

Total  from  whom  reports  are  to  be  obtained 1,179 

Remaining  in  the  institution  at  this  date 137 

Total  present  wards  of  the  School 1,316 

Returned  to  counties  by  order  of  the  Board •         501 

Died  in  families  and  in  School  since  May«  1874 133 

Adopted  by  proceedings  in  probate  court, 385 

Have  become  twenty -one  years  of  age 243 

Girls  married ._._ 112 

Restored  to  parents — 529 

Declared  self  supporting 772 


Totals 3,991  3,991 


The  above  is  given  for  the  parpose  of  Bbowioe  what  has  been  aooom- 
pliabed  during  the  last  two  years.  We  wish  to  oall  yonr  attention  to  some 
of  these  facts  that  we  consider  of  special  interest. 

Jaly  1,  1894,  we  had  119  children  in  homes  from  whom  we  had  received 
no  report  for  more  than  one  year.  July  2,  1896,  all  but  46  had  been 
located. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  biennial  period,  July  1,  1894,  we  had  216 
children  remaining  in  the  School;  July  2.  1S95,  221;  July  1,  1896,  137. 
From  July  1,  1894,  to  July  1,  1895,  we  received  from  the  different  counties 
in  the  State  178  children  and  during  this  same  period  handled  and  oared 
for  at  the  School  499  children. 

From  July  1,  1896,  to  July  1,  1896,  we  received  233  children  and  during 
this  same  period  handled  and  cared  for  660  children. 

Fifty  five  new  children  or  over  thirty  per  cent  more  were  received  dur- 
ing the  last  period  above  mentioned  than  the  first.  The  cause  of  this  larse 
increase  in  numbers  of  dependent  children  during  this  past  year  is  a  prob- 
lem that  we  submit  to  you  for  solution.  However,  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  that  even  with  this  large  increase  in  numbers  received  and  cared 
for,  we  still  close  our  biennial  period  with  only  137  children  at  the 
School,  which  is  the  least  number  reported  in  many  years. 

COTTAGE  WORK. 

On  account  of  the  decrease  in  numbers' we  have  been  able  to  close  two 
cottages  and  also  take  on  a  new  feature  in  child  saving  work,  viz. — car- 
ing for  the  babies  from  six  months  to  two  years  of  age.  As  yet  but  little 
has  been  accomplished,  but  we  believe  that  the  baby  cottage  will  soon  be 
the  most  interesting  one  here. 

REP0BT8  SUBMITTED. 

The  reports  submitted  by  our  Superintendent,  State  Agent,  Principal 
of  School  and  Physician  are  full  and  complete.     They  give  in  detail  what 
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we  might  oall  a  history  of  this  Sohool  for  the  past  two  years.  The 
State  of  Michigan  throash  this  Sohool  has  for  the  last  twenty  years  been 
writing  the  history  of  the  best  plan  of  caring  for  dependent  children. 
This  history  has  been  read  by  some  of  oar  sister  states  with  the  result 
that  Michigan's  plan  has  been  adopted,  and  we  believe  many  more  states 
and  other  countries  will  profit  by  the  reading  of  this  history  that  proves 
this  plan  of  child  saving  work  a  success. 


FINANCIAL   CONDITION  AND    RECOMMENDATION. 

We  consider  our  financial  condition  in  excellent  shape.  Wa  have 
returned  to  the  State  Treasurer  $1,461.38  unused  money  and  our  inven- 
torv  shows  somewhat  larger  than  in  1891. 

On  account  of  the  decrease  in  numbers  we  feel  confident  that  an  appro- 
priation of  $31,000  for  current  expenses  will  be  sufficient  for  the  next  bien- 
nial period.  This  will  be  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  Michigan  of  $4,000 
per  annum  or  $8,000  for  the  biennial  period  from  July  1,  1896,  to  July  1, 
1898.  The  amount  asked  for  special  purposes  is  as  low  as  can  be  made 
and  do  what  must  be  done  in  the  way  of  general  repair.  We  most 
urgently  recommend  that  this  amount  be  allowed  in  full  as  no  part  of  it 
can  be  left  out  without  doing  an  injury  to  the  Sohool. 

The  general  repairs  on  our  buildings,  walks,  steam  plant,  laundry  and 
in  fact  all  of  our  repairs  should  be  made  (if  we  are  working  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  School  and  State)  when  first  needed.  The  old  saying  *'A 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine  "  is  very  applicable  to  this  School. 


CONCLUSION. 

Our  policy  in  the  management  of  this  Sohool  has  been  to  place  the 
children  consigned  to  our  care  in  sood  private  homes  as  soon  as  reasonably 
possible.  No  institution  or  school  can  take  full  control  of  the  young  for 
any  great  length  of  time  without  in  the  end  doing  them  an  injury. 

They  will  soon  become  institutionized  which  disqualifies  them  forever 
from  making  their  own  living.  During  the  early  part  of  their  lives  their 
characters  are  shaped,  their  habits  become  fixed  and  the  spirit  of  self 
reliance  is  formed,  dwarfed  or  destroyed. 

Life  in  all  conditions  is  in  a  sense  competition  and  the  boys  and  girls 
who  have  grown  up  in  private  homes  have  a  degree  of  self  reliance  and 
self  confidence,  to  say  nothing  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  affairs 
in  seneral,  which  places  them  in  the  struggle  for  existence  far  in  advance 
of  the  institution  girl  or  boy.  Believing  this,  it  has  beeq  and  is  now  our 
policy  to  place,  as  far  as  reasonably  possible,  first  our  older  boys  and  girls. 

This  plan,  as  it  has  been  carefully  carried  out,  has,  we  believe,  brought 
good  results.  The  average  age  of  our  children  was  never  as  low  as  at  this 
time.  We  only  have  26  over  ten  years  of  age.  Our  experience  is  that 
the  younger  children  are  the  first  to  find  homes  and  when  a  person  is  look- 
ing for  a  young  child  we  know  that  there  cannot  be  any  selfish  motive 
but  that  he  or  she  wants  the  child  because  of  something  missing  in  his  or 
her  own  life  and  for  the  child's  sake. 

The  dependent  children  of  our  State  who  coma  to  this  Sohool  and  who 
are  as  soon  as  practicable  placed  in  private  homes,  where  they  may   be 
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treated  as  membera  of  the  family  and  begin  early  to  learn  the  hard  neoea- 
eitiesof  life  and  the  beat  way  of  meeting  them,  will  in  moat  oaaea,  develop, 
grow  and  become  honored  men  and  women  inatead  of  oriminala. 

Realizing  that  we  are  all  imperfeot  and  very  anre  to  make  miatakea,  yet 
we  feel  it  a  duty  aa  well  aa  a  very  great  pleaanre  to  oommend  all  of  the 
employ^a  connected  with  tbia  School.  Each  one  in  performing  his  or 
her  daily  duty  in  caring  for  theae  little  onea  is  doing  aometning  for 
humanity  and  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

The  placing  of  children  in  homea  ia  the  moat  intricate  and  painataking 
part  of  our  work.  Our  aucceaa  in  thia  line  ia  due  to  the  unceaaing  efforta 
of  our  Superintendent,  State  agent  and  the  County  agenta  in  the  different 
countiea  throughout  the  State.  They  bear  the  burden  and  have  the  entire 
reaponaibility  of  aeeing  that  theae  little  onea  are  placed  in  good  homes 
and  watched  over  with  care.  We  believe  them  to  be  pure  hearted  in  their 
endeavor  to  do  only  what  ia  for  the  beat  for  each  child  and  know  that  in 
thia  work  they  are  building  for  themaelvea  a  monument  that  will  outlaat 
one  made  of  marble  or  granite. 

Beapectfully  youra, 

M.  E.  BUMSET, 

F.  M.  STEWART. 

B.  S.  SPOFFOBD,  Secy,, 

Board  of  Control 


STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,         ) 
Ooldwater,  Michigan,  September,  21, 1896. ) 

To  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities: 

Qemtlemen — I  Bubmit  below  the  estimates  of  appropriations,  made  by  the  board 
of  this  iostitutioD,  for  the  years  1897  and  1898,  as  provided  by  Sec  6,  Act  86,  Laws 
1889;  with  a  statement  of  our  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1895. 


STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Summary  of  appropriations  needed  for  the  years  1897  and  1896: 
For  current  expense  $31,000  for  each  year,  total $62,000  00 

Appropriation   needed _ $62,000  00 
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Oa  the  basiB  of  the  followini^  olasBiflcation: 


6. 

7. 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12, 
13w 
24. 


Items. 


1.  Salaries  and  wages. 


Superintendent 

Physician 

Chief  clerk  and  princli»al  of  schools. 

Stenographer 

Clerks 


Matron 

Nurses  (regala*'ly  employed,  not  special) 

Cottage  managers  (other  than  teachers),  eight  at  $300 

General  supply 

Teachers  (nnmber,  salary  paid  each,  aggregate),  four  at  1300. 

AttendMnt 

Watchman 

Bak«:r. 


91,600  0*) 
860  00 
500  00 

auooo 


400  00 

460  00 

2,400  00 

auooo 

1,200  00 


Cooks  (two). 

Janitor 

Tailor. 


Housemaids  (number),  sometimes  four,  sometimes  five. 

Seamstresses 

Choreman 

(Stoneral  work 


100  00 

400  00 

420  00 

60  00 

aoooo 

676  00 
360  00 
800  00 
290  00 


2.  Food 

3.  Clothing. 

4«  LAundry  expenses. 

Supplies 

Labor 

5.  Heating 


I5UO00 
800  00 


Material $3,240  00 


Labor. 

Light 

Medical  expenses 

Supplies 

Physicians  (special  service  only) 
Nurses  (Apeciiil  service  only) 


1,000  00 


$300  00 
50  00 
60  00 


Stationery,  printing,  etc 

Amuwmentand  instruction 

Household  supplies. 

Furniture  and  bedding 

Improvements  and  repairs 

Tools  and  machinery 

Farm,  garden,  stoc^  and  grounds 

One  farmer  $480,  gardener  $300 

Farm  labor 

Tools,  implements,  vehicles  and  material. 

Heeds  ana  plants 

Livestock 

Other  expenses...'. 


$780  00 
720  00 
200  00 
75  00 
160  00 
260  00 


16.  Freight  and  transportation  (not  otherwise  classified). 
16.  Miscellaneous  expenses 


Totals. 


Estimated 

needs  for 

each  of 

above  yi%. 


$10,206  00 


Appropriations  needed. 


5.500  00 
8,000  00 
1,800  00 


4,240  00 


400  00 
400  00 


600  GO 
450  00 
400  00 
500  00 

1,100  00 
200  00 

3,186  00 


320  00 
300  00 


$81.000  00 


$81,000  00 


Amount 
expended, 
calendar 
year  1886. 


$10,978  II 

1,460  14 
860  06 
644  09 

8189 

298  07 

398  48 

3,691  48 

1,597  21 

146  00 

26  48 

899  96 

404  6:1 

667  76 
773  28 
885  62 
300  96 
449  66 

6,068  48 
8,085  99 
1,186  62 


4,647  76 


76  52 
598  62 


944  46 
412  80 
801  04 
612  56 

1,083  86 
128  64 

2,180  44 


706  62 
90  28 


$88,398  48 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


I7UMBKB8  FOB  PAST  BIENNIAL.  PERIOD. 


Total  eDrollment  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1896,  493  and  550, 
respectively.  ^ 

Average  number  for  same  time,  221  and  183,  respectively. 

Average  daily  number  on  sixty  days*  trial  and  in  institution  for  same  time,  3i2  and 
334,  respectively. 

Average  of  above  three  ways  of  estimating  inmates,  354  and  356. 


ACTUAL.  COST  BASED  ON  NET  CURRENT  EXPENSE. 

($39Ji14M,  1894-6;  f 32,483.43, 1895-6.) 

Per  capita  cost  based  on  total  enrollment  of  inmates  each  year,  same  period,  $78.70 
and  159.06,  respectively. 

Per  capita  cost  based  on  average  number  of  inmates  for  same  time,  $177.71  and 
$177.50,  respectively. 

Per  capita  cost  based  on  average  number  belonging  (on  sixty  days'  trial  and  in 
institution),  for  same  time,  $114.84  and  $97.26,  respectively. 

Per  capita  cost  based  on  average  of  above  three  ways  of  estimating  expense,  for 
same  time,  $110.94  and  $91.25,  respectively. 


ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  INMATES  FOB  BIENNIAL  PERIOD  ENDING  JUNE  M,  18Q8. 

Estimated  total  enrollment  each  year  of  biennial  period  ending  June  30, 1896, 600. 
Estimated  average  number  for  same  time,  175. 

Estimated  daily  number  belonging  (on  sixty  days'  trial  and  in  institution),  for  same 
time,  345. 
Estimated  average  of  above  three  ways  of  estimating  number  of  inmates,  373. 

ESTIMATED  PER  CAPITA  NEEDS  FOB  BIENNIAL  PERIOD  ENDING  JUNE  80.  1S98. 

{f  31,000.00,  Current  Expense.) 

Estimated  per  capita  needs  based  on  total  enrollment,  $51.66. 
Estimated  per  capita  needs  based  on  average  number  of  inmates,  $177.15. 
Estimated  per  capita  needs  based  on  number  belonging,  $89.86. 
f^stimated  per  capita  needs  based  on  average  of  above  tiiree  estimates,  $83.11. 


SPECIAL  APPROPRIATION  NEEDED. 

We  give  below  the  aggregate  of  each;  the  details  and  items  of  which  we  submit  on 
accompaoyiDg  eheets: 

1.  Ceraent  walks  and  fences $340  00 

2.  Laundry  tubs,  engine  and  repairs,  water  works  and  heating 1,225  00 

3.  A  ttendant  acd  expenses 804  00 

4.  Painting  and  repairing  buildings _ 1,202  75 

Total $3,571  75 
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OBMBNT  WALiKS  AKD  FENCES. 

Cement  walks: 

Cement  walks  on  front  grounds  of  school: 

21  rods  3  ft  walk,  at  12c  per  sq.  ft.,  outside $124  74 

10  rods  3  ft.  walk,  at  12c  per  sq.  ft.,  on  grounds,  E.  S 59  40 

$184  14 

Fences  * 

150  rods  wire  fence  at  70c $105  00 

40  rods  board  fence  at  $1 40  00 

Incidentals 10  86 

155  86 

Total 1340  00 


LAUNDRY  TUBS,  ENGINE  AND  REPAIRS,  WATER  WORKS  AND  HEATING. 

Liaundry  tubs: 

Two,  32x46,  with  sliding  door,  wood  sheath,  at  $250 $500  00 

Sngine: 

One  ten  horse-power,  horizontal  engine  for  laundry,  engine  to  be  placed 
on  brick  foundation  with  geer  to  run  machines  from  above 450  00 

$950  00 
Water  works  and  heating: 
Outside  closet  at  hospital: 

Material  $100,  labor  $50 150  00 

Isolating  cottage: 
Placing  steam,  hot  and  cold  water,  gas,  bath  tub,  and  wash  basin  in 

isolating  cottage: 
Material  $100,  labor  $25 125  00 

Total $1,225  00 


ATTENrANT  AND   EXPENSES. 


Attendant  to  take  children  to  homes  and  escort  others  back  to  the  school: 

12  months  at  $12 $144  00 

Traveling  expenses  at  $55  per  month 660  00 

Total $804  00 


PAINTING  AND  REPAIRING  BUILDINGS. 

Nos.  1, 2,  3,  4,  6,  8  and  9  cottages  to  be  painted  inside  throughout  and  hard 

wood  floors  oiled  in  same. 

Amount  of  paint  required,  150  gal.  at  $1.50 ..« $225  00 

Amount  of  oil  required  to  oil  floors,  5  gal.  at  50c.- 2  50 

Time  required  to  paint  cottages  and  furniture  and  oil  floors,*252  days  at 

$1.50 378  00 

$605  50 

Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  9  cottages  to  have  new  shingle  roofs: 

75Bquaresat  $4.50 $337  50 

Time  required  to  remove  old  shingles  and  clean  roofs,  6  days  at  $1.50 9  00 

$346  50 
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New  roof  on  Alger  play  house: 
4  squares  at  $4.50 $18  00 

Two  outside  cloeets  to  have  new  floors  and  seats  and  foundations  repaired: 

Amount  of  material  required,  600  ft.  at  $25 

1  bbl.  Portland  cement  at  $2.75 

Material  for  seats  200  tt.  1  in.  lumber  at  $30 _ 

Time  required  to  do  carpenter  work^  16  days  at  $2 

Time  required  to  do  mason  work,  4  days  at  $3.60 

Incidentals 


Estimates  for  papering  and  painting  rooms  in  weet  hall  on  second  floor: 

No.  gal.  paint,  14  at  $1.50 

No.  bolts  of  paper,  112  at  50c _ 

Time  required  to  hang  paper,  8  days  at  $2 _ 

Time  required  to  do  painting,  9  days  at  $2 

Incidentals _ 


$15  00 

2  75 

600 

3200 

14  00 

500 

$74  75 

$21  00 
56  00 
16  00 
18  00 
10  00 

$12100 

EiStimate  for  painting  and  papering  court  of  east  hail  in  main  building: 

No.  ffal.  paint  required,  3  gal.  at  $1.50 _  $4  50 

Na  bolts  paper  required,  ^  at  5C)c... 14  50 

Time  required  to  hang  paper,  3  days  at  $2._ _ _ 6  00 

Time  required  to  paint  wood  work,  3}^  days  at  $2 __  7  00 

incidentals _ 5  00 

$37  00 

Painting  and  repairing  buildings,  total _.        $1,202  75 

Grand  Total _.        $3,571  75 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  J.  MURRAY. 

Superintendent 


REPORT 


OF    BOARD   OF    CORRECTIONS    AND   CHARITIES    ON    THE    PROPOSED 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  YEARS 

OF  1897  AND  1898, 


Landing,  yevember  lOth,  1896. 
Prop.  A.  J.  Murray,  SuperittUmUnt  State  Public  School,  Coldtuater,  Mich.: 

Drar  Sir— Your  oommunication  to  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Chariliea, 
submitting  tor  ite  consideration  and  opinion  the  proposed  apjOTopriations  for  rour 
ioMtitutiaii,  for  the  jeate  1897  and  1898,  has  been  received,  we  visited  the  State 
Ehiblic  School  as  required,  and  "investigated  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  same." 
We  have  carefallj'  considered  the  appropriations  propoied,  and  reepeotfnU;  submit 
herewith  our  opinion  of  the  same. 

Current  eipeneee,  each  year,  approved (31,000  00 

Cement  walke  and  fencee,  approved 310  00 

Laundry;  washers,  engine  and  repairs 900  00 

Water  worliB  and  heatioK 276  OO 

«l,22S0O 


The  condition  ol  the  old  washers  now  in  use  is  suoh  that,  in  ouraptnioa,they  should 
be  replaced.    This  is  also  the  case  of  the  old  engine,  and  the  item  is  approved. 

The  need  of  an  outside  water  closet  at  the  hospital  ia  apparent,  and  is  approved. 

The  iaolatiag  cottage  ehould  no  longer  IbcIe  proper  heating  and  bathing  facilities, 
the  amount  asked  to  put  it  in  such  proper  shape  is  reasonable,  and  is  approved. 

Attendant  and  expenses 9804  01 

The  need  of  an  Moort  for  the  tittle  chlidres  who  are  being  placed  in  homes,  is 
beyond  question.  At  the  rate  homes  are  being  found  tor  euoh,  the  amount  would  seem 
no  more  than  would  be  required,  and  the  item  is  approved. 

Paintdng  and  repairing tl,202  75 

The  oondition  of  the  buildings  named  shows  the  need  of  the  repairs  oontemplated  to 
keep  this  State  property  in  proper  shape.    The  eetimsted  expense  for  doing  flie  work 
is,  iu  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  reasonable,  and  the  item  is  approved. 
Yours  respectfully, 

GEO.  D.  GILLESPIE,  Chairman. 
L.  C.  STOBBS,  SeaetaTy. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 
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STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL, 

Office  of  ths  Tbbasubeb, 
Ooldtoater,  Mieh,,  June  30,  1896. 

To  the  Hon.  Stanley  W.  Tubner, 

Auditor  Oeneral,  Lansing,  Michigan: 
Deab  Sib — In  conformity  with  law,  the  undersigned,  Treaeurer  of  the 
State  Public  School,  hereby  submits  the  summary  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments for  the  above-named  institution  from  June  30, 1894,  to  June  30, 
1896. 

Current  expense  for  the  period  of  two  years  ending  June  SO,  1896, 


Debit. 


Credit. 


June  80, 1806: 

To  yonchers  paid 976,196  29 

December,  1896: 

To  draft  to  Anditor  General 08  88 

June  80. 1896: 

To  bajance  on  hand  retnmed  to  State 

Treasurer 1,100  88 

'$76,894  05 


Jnne80.1804: 

By  balance  on  hand 

cash  received  from  State  Treaa- 

nrer 

April  6. 1896: 
By  error  in  paying  Toncher 


16.898  7» 
70,000  00 


176^06 


Farm  Aooount. 


Debit 


Credit. 


Jnne30,1896: 
To  yonchere  paid 


$10,812  04 


June  30, 1896: 
By  cash  received  from  farmer. 


$10,212  04 


DiBpoeition  of  the  balance  of  the  special  appropriation  funds  of  the  Legislature 

of  1893. 

Hose  tor  Fire  Proteotion. 


Debit 


Credit 


December  81, 1894: 
To  voaohers  paid 


$39  84 


June  80, 1894: 
By  balance  on  band. 


180  24 
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Repairs  to  Hospital. 


Debit. 

Credit. 

December  81, 1894: 
ToToaohen  paid. 

1247  92 

June  80. 1894: 
By  balaace  on  hand 

|S47  99 

Hog  Barn. 

Debit. 

Credit. 

• 

December  81, 1894: 
To  Touchers  Dald . 

«i22  as 

June  HO,  1894: 
By  balance  on  hand 

%m» 

PAiirriNQ  Ice  House. 

Debit. 

Credit. 

December  81, 1894: 
To  Toacliers  paid . 

taoTo 

June  30, 1894: 
By  balance  on  hand 

$80  70 

Painting  Porches  on  Cottages  and  Main  Building. 

Debit. 

Credit. 

December  81,1894: 
To  youchers  paid. 

-. fB48 

June  80, 1894: 
By  bidance  on  hand 

|6  48 

Repairs  on  Main  Building. 

» 

Debit. 

Credit. 

December  31, 1894: 
To  youchers  Dald. 

t38  24 

• 

June  80, 1894: 
By  balance  on  hand 

$69  84 

Repairs  on  Walks. 

Debit. 

Credit. 

December  81, 1894: 
To  youchers  paid. 


88S06 


June  30, 1894: 
By  balance  on  hand . 


882  06 


Furniture  for  Cottages. 


Debit. 


Credit. 


December  81, 1894: 
^  youchers  paid 


12  35 


June  30, 1894: 
By  balance  on  hand 


12  36 
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FUBNITURS  FOR  MAIN  BuiZiDIAO. 


Debit. 


Credit. 


December  81, 1894: 
To  vonchers  paid 


$279  08 


Jnne  ao.  1894: 
By  balance  on  hand. 


1879  98 


DUpotiiion  of  the  special  appropriation  funds  of  the  Legislature  of  1895,    See  Pvblic 

Acts  of  Michigan  of  1895,  See,  219. 


Purchase  of  Lands. 


Debits. 


Credits. 


June  80, 1896: 
ToTonohers  Kiald. 


$8,500  00 


Jnne  19. 1896: 
Received  from  State  Treasurer. 


$8,600  00 


DiSHSS. 


Debits. 


Credits. 


Jnne  80, 1896: 
To  vonohers  lutid . 


8100  00 


Jnne  19, 1896: 
Received  from  State  Treasurer. 


•100  00 


Repairs  and  Painting  of  BcniiDiNos. 


Debits. 


Credits. 


June  80, 1886: 
To  vouchers  paid. 


82,068  90 


Jnne  19. 1895: 
Received  from  State  Treasurer. 


88.068  iM 


Water-works  and  Heatii^'G. 


Debits. 


Credits. 


Jnne  80, 1896: 
To  vonchers  paid . 


8911  00 


Jnne  19, 1895: 
Received  from  State  Treasurer. 


Furniture  and  Bedding  of  Cottages. 


$911  00 


Debits. 


Credits. 


June  W,  1896: 
.  To  vouchers  paid. 


I  Jnne  19, 1895: 
$300  00  I      Received  from  State  Treasurer. 


8800  00 


Library  and  Rkbindino. 


Debits. 


Credits. 


Jnne  80, 1896: 
To  vouchers  paid. 


$100  00 


June  19, 1895: 
Received  from  State  Treaaurer. 


$100  00 
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Carriage. 


Uebito. 


Credits. 


Jane  80, 1896: 
To  ▼onohers  paid. 


$100  00 


Jnne  19, 1886: 
Received  from  State  Treasurer. 


IICO  00 


Harnesses. 


Debits. 


Credits. 


Jane  80, 1806: 
To  Toachers  paid. 


160  00 


June  10, 1896: 
Received  from  State  Treasurer , 


$50  00 


Cows. 


Debits. 


Credits. 


Jane  80, 1896: 

To  vouchers  paid 

Bal.  returned  to  State  Treasurer. 


1861  00 
840  00 


$1,009  00 


June  19. 1896: 
Received  from  State  Treasurer. 


$1,000  00 
11,000  00 


Rbcapitulation. 


June  80, 1804— Balance  on  hand 

Received  for  purchase  of  land 

»»         '»  '«         ♦*    dishes 

**  "  repairs  and  painting  buildings. 
^'    water-works  and  heatings 


»4 


*'   furniture  and  bedding  for  cottages. 

'*    library  and  rebindlng 

'*   purchase  of  carriage 

harness 

cows.. 


(» 


ti 
ft' 


f» 


Total  amount  received  for  special  purposes 

Total  amount  expended  for  special  purposes 

June  80, 1806— Balance  returned  to  state  Treasurer. 


Total. 


Expenses. 


$8,696  17 
840  00 


$8,046  17 


Receipts. 


$080  27 
8,600  00 

lUOOO 
2,068  80 

Oil  00 

200  00 

100  00 

100  00 

60  00 

1,000  00 

$8,046  17 


$8,045  17 
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KiTTis  Baoley  Fund. 


Debits. 


Credits. 


June  80, 18M: 
ThisamoaDt  has  been  Invested  in  a 
real  estate  mortgage  with  iDten^st 
at  seven  per  cent,  but  has  recentiv 
been  pHid  and  deposited  in  the  bank 
to  be  reinvested $1,000  00 


$1,000  00 


June  80»  1886: 

Amount    expended     in     Christmas 

presents  in  J894  and  1895 

June  80, 1896: 

Balance  on  hand 


$116  56 
40  95 

$167  60 


June  80, 1896: 
By  this  amount  received  in  1880  from 
Oov.  and  Mrs  Jno.  J.  Bagley,  to  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  Boieird  of 
Contro*,  the  interest  to  be  expended 
each  Christmas  for  the  Individual 
benefit  of  the  children  of  this  school, 
the  gift  to  be  a  perpetual  fund  in 
memory  of  Kittle  Kagley  a  daughter 
of  the  donors,  and  to  be  known  as 
the  Kittle  Bagley  Fund $1,000  00 

$1,000  00 

January  8, 1896: 

Interest  on  mortgage $70  00 

January  3, 1896: 

Interest  on  mortgage 70  00 

April  '6,  1896: 

interest  on  mortgage 17  50 

$1»60 


The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  this  fund  are  not  reported  to  the 
Auditor  General.  However,  vouchers  fgr  all  disbursements  are  on  file 
in  this  office. 


VOUCHERS,   ETC. 

For  all  expenses  incurred  by  this  institution,  triplicate  vouchers  are 
made,  one  of  which  is  filed  with  the  Auditor  General,  one  in  the  Institu- 
tion and  one  in  this  office. 

The  treasurer  reports  to  the  Auditor  General  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
filing  his  vouchers  with  him  and  making  settlement  The  original  bills  or 
either  set  of  vouchers  may  be  seen  at  any  time. 

Respectfully  yours, 

B.  S.  SPOFPORD, 

Treasurer. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S    REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Control  of  the  Slate  Public  School: 

Gentlbmbn — I  herewith  present  to  you  my  report  of  the  State  Public 
School  for  the  biennial  period  endinff  June  30,  1896,  together  with  the 
reports  of  the  physician,  the  principal  of  schools,  the  State  agent,  and 
euob  tables  as  in  my  jadgment  will  show  the  most  interesting  statistics 
connected  with  this  work  for  the  last  biennial  period  and  in  part  that  of 
its  past  history. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  compiling  of  these  tables  may  serve  to  give  stu- 
dents of  child-saving  problems  the  benefit  of  some  of  Michigan's  twenty- 
two  years  of  experience  in  assisting  homeless  children  to  higher  spheres 
of  living. 

This  report  will  show  the  work  of  the  State  Public  School  for  the  full 
biennial  period  covering  that  portion  of  Hon.  A.  N.  Woodruff's  superin- 
tendency  extending  from  June  30,  1894,  to  Septdmber  1,  1896,  and  that  of 
your  present  superintendent  from  Sept.  1,  1895,  to  July  1,  1896. 


OUB  OBJECT. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  concerning  |the 
objects  of  this  institution.  To  the  average  citizen  of  the  State  this 
School  is  a  reformatory.  To  the  more  learned,  an  educational  institution 
for  the  literary  culture  of  the  State's  children.  The  industrial  feature  is 
expected  to  predominate  by  many.  A  few  have  supposed  that  this  insti- 
tution was  a  sort  of  temporary  shelter  and  boarding  house  for  children 
whose  parents  pay  for  their  support.  Act  116,  sec.  6,  of  the  public  acts 
1893,  the  act  providing  for  the  government,  management  and  control  of 
the  State  Public  School,  says  *'The  object  of  this  act  is  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary home  for  dependent  children  in  said  school  where  they  shall  be 
retained  only  until  they  can  be  placed  in  family  homes.  **  And  in  section 
8  of  same  act  it  further  says  "  While  in  said  school  the  children  shall  be 
maintained  and  educated  in  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  common 
schools.  They  shall  have  proper  moral  and  physical  training  and  shall 
be  taught  how  to  labor  so  far  as  their  age  and  condition  will  reasonably 
permit." 

While  it  would  be  pleasant  to  *'  read  into  *'  this  act  the  possibility  of 
giving  a  good  start  in  education  to  each  child  admitted,  or  to  keep  chil- 
dren as  temporary  boarders  whose  parents  wish  to  call  upon  them  from 
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time  to  time  and  might  possibly  cod  tribute  to  their  support,  or  to  train 
children  for  shops,  we  have  sought  earnestly  to  follow  the  objeot  as  stated 
by  the  Lesislature  and  not  sought  to  oarry  out  any  other  line  of  work  that 
to  us  mignt  have  seemed  pleasant  or  profitable.  We  believe  sincerely 
that  the  family  home  should  be  secured  as  soon  as  reasonably  possible 
and  have  sought  to  train  the  children  for  such  home  life.  With  the  per- 
son who  goes  blindly  apd  says  this  kind  of  an  institution  is  not  an  abso- 
lute necessity  we  most  decidedly  differ.  As  a  hospital  would  not  be  an 
ideal  home  for  any  one  but  becomes  a  necessity  in  civilized  life,  so  it  is 
that  with  dependent  or  neglected  children,  the  State  Public  School  acts 
as  a  mental,  moral,  physical,  industrial,  religious,  esthetic,  and  liter- 
ary hospital  for  the  boy  and  girl  who  must  be  treated  before  going  into 
the  class  of  family  homes  that  we  would  wish  for  the  State  Public 
School's  children.  That  there  are  persistent  and  chronic  cases  in  this 
hospital  life  of  the  State  Public  School  is  asserting  that  child  nature  is 
but  human  nature. 

Those  who  are  seeking  the  aid  of  a  benevolent  public  to  carry  on  this 
home  seourinff  work  and  child  supexvision  in  homes  without  an  institution 
must  admit  that  they  can  do  little  for  certain  clisses  of  children  amon^ 
which  are  included  the  colored  children,  children  of  foreign  language  ana 
parentage,  those  children  who  are  greatly  emaciated  and  need  a  course  of 
physician's  tonic  prescriptions,  healthful  diet,  fresh  air,  and  those  who 
need  an  education  in  good  manners  and  habits  in  refined  surroundings. 


NOT   A   BBFOBMATOBY. 

While  there  are  many  problems  of  home  and  school  life  essentially  of  a 
reforming  nature  there  is  no  foundation,  except  that  of  ignorance,  for 
calling  the  State  Public  School  a  reformatory  in  any  such  sense  as  are 
those  institutions  where  children  are  received  because  of  some  evil 
committed. 

The  work  of  child  saving  through  prevention  is  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  child  saving  through  reformation  though  both  come  within  the  same 
high  work  of  making  noble  men  and  women  of  children  who  would  most 
naturally  fail  in  life's  struggle  through  lack  of  equal  advantages  with 
their  neighbors. 

There  aremanv  phases  of  prevention  and  reformation  that  grow  directly 
from  poverty  and  it  is  a  delicate  question  to  determine  where  prevention 
should  leave  off  and  reformation  begin.  In  all  child  saving  work  we  are 
constantly  met  with  the  awfulness  of  poverty.  The  causes  of  poverty  and 
the  ease  with  which  poverty's  children  fall  into  crime  are  too  well  known 
to  need  comment. 

That  the  State  Public  School  has  materially  assisted  Michigan  in  oaring 
for  her  poor  through  this  institution's  training  and  home-finding  system 
and  is  constantly  lifting  little  children  from  poverty  and  homeleaaness  to 
affluence  and  contentment  without  creating  a  demand  for  more  and  more 
almsgiving  is  the  pride  of  the  friends  of  the  State  Public  School. 


THE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF   POOB. 

According  to  the  law,  public  acts  1893,  act  115,  for  admitting  children 
to  the  State  Public  School  the  superintendents  of  poor  must  make  the 
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request  of  the  judge  of  probate  for  a  child's  admission  here.  In  assuming 
this  responsibility  of  assisting  in  separating  mother,  father  and  obild  and 
in  seeins  to  it  that  only  children  who  are  eligible  for  good  homes  are  sent 
here  we  nave  been  considerately  treated  by  the  superintendents  of  poor. 

Because  of  the  watchfulness  and  discretion  on  their  part  we  have  oeen 
enabled  to  retain  nearly  tfll  who  have  come  here.  There  have  been  a  few 
cases  which  have  escaped  the  county  physician's  and  superintendent's 
notice,  thereby  necessitating  the  return  of  the  children  to  their  county. 
That  it  will  be  necessary  for  this  institution  to  return  children  to  the 
county  '^who  cannot  be  placed  in  or  retained  in  family  homes,  or  who  are 
incorrigible,  or  who  are  unsound  of  mind  or  body  "  as  provided  by  law 
seems  certain. 

It  has  ever  been  the  aim  to  keep  this  number  at  a  minimum  and  the 
following  table  will  show  that  the  past  biennial  period  has  been  one  of 
remarkably  few  ''  returned  to  county  "  cases,  and  the  statement  that  the 
State  Public  School  has  ever  abused  its  privilege  of  returning  children 
to  their  county  can  not  be  well  substantiated  by  the  following  figures: 


Table  showing  children  returned  to  county. 


Caoaee. 

Year. 

1  Age  limit. 

1 

1  Immoral. 

• 

■ 

1 

o 

s 

1 

2 

1 
9 
8 

18 
6 
7 

18 
3 

11 

10 

11 

9 

9 
11 

6 
10 

8 

7 
1 

Feeble 

minded. 

Senttolndns- 
trlal  Home. 

,  Sent  to 

1             Prison. 

Sent  to  Blind 
School. 

Sent  to  Home 
for    Feeble 
Minded. 

Totals. 

1874 

2 

1 
1 
6 

8 

1876 

2 
1 
4 
5 

6 

2 
14 
10 

4 

10 
1 
8 
4 
3 

6 

4 

18 
7 
3 

1 
InpaDfl  1 

6 

1876. 

3 

18n 

3 
1 

7 
7 
4 

I 
5 

2 

1 
2 
2 

21 

1878 

*16 

18T9. 



3 
4 

33 

1880. 

19 

1881 

26 

1882 

........ 

4 

2 
1 
2 

6 

8 

8 
2 
4 

10 
2 

9 
4 
6 
2 

3 

2 
4 

29 

1888. 

16 

4 

1 
4 

4 
2 

3 

4 
1 
8 
6 

5 

7 

t42 

1884.. 

$36 

1886. 

17 

1886. 

80 

1887 

1 

82 

1888. 

7 

1880 

4 

2 

4 

........ 

3 

81 

18B0. 

1 

25 

1891 

20 

1802. 

4 

26 

1808L 

17 

1894 w 

1 

19 

1806. 

24 

87 

Totala 

89 

29 

80 

166 

107 

58 

3 

1 

24 

601 

ATerage 

1  4-5 

7iM& 

.98 

6  4-6 
.72 

8X 
16 
2 

7 
31 
8.9 

4  10-11 
21 
2.9 

2« 

11  4-6 

1.6 

3-22 
8-6 
.08 

1-22 

1-6 

.086 

1  1-11 

44-6 

.6 

28  17-22 

Per  cent  of  returns .. 
Per  cent,  enrollment.. 

*""l3'.6 

*  Not  lesally  admitted  (one). 
t  By  order  of  Snp.  Ct.  (two). 
t  Not  legally  admitted  (one). 
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In  the  plaoe  of  retarning  ohildren  who  were  feeble  minded  to  the 
oounty,  arrangements  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  transfer  them 
tp  the  School  for  Feeble  Minded  and  we  have  aoted  as  the  agent  of  the 
various  oounties  in  this  transfer.  This  has  taken  24,  a  very  nndesirable 
portion  of  dependent  ohildren,  to  a  plaoe  eapeoially  adapted  for  them. 


NO  CHILDREN  TO  REMAIN  IN'  OOUNTY  HOUSES. 

The  law  prohibiting  the  keeping  of  ohildren  in  connty  houses  has 
proven  a  blessing  to  the  homeless  ohildren,  and  source  of  satisfaction  to 
both  the  superintendents  of  poor  and  ourselves. 

The  oounty  house  environment,  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  religions, 
has  not  usually  been  such  as  would  help  ohildren  in  their  training  for 
good  homes. 

There  is  one  other  law  in  which  the  superintendents  of  poor  have  been 
oalled  upon  to  act  with  considerable  harmony  with  the  superintendent  of 
this  institution. 

THE  CHILDREN   UNDER  TWO  YEARS  OF   AGE. 

By  act  94  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1895,  this  School  is  allowed  to 
take  ohildren  under  two  years  of  age  when  possible. 

When  the  condition  of  the  School  became  such  in  the  «pring  of  1896  to 
warrant  it,  the  superintendent  was  authorized  to  begin  the  practice  within 
certain  limitations.  This  will  probably  bring  20  or  30  children  more  to 
the  school  each  year  than  might  otherwise  come.  There  is  a  growing 
desire  on  the  part  of  moat  worthy  homes  for  such  children  and  we  have 
found  many  of  our  most  happy  experiences  have  come  through  finding 
hom^s  for  these  infants. 

It  has  not  been  thought  possible  as  yet  to  care  for  children  under  six 
months  of  age  and  possibly  in  many  cases  where  the  mother  can  care  for 
her  child  not  desirable. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  POOR  AND  COUNTY  AGENTS  THE  LEGAL  ATTENDANTS. 

The  law  providing  that  only  superintendents  of  poor  or  county  agents 
shall  act  as  attendants  in  bringing  children  to  this  School  is  not  carefully 
regarded,  but  many  instances  have  occurred  where  oounty  agents  have 
brought  the  new  children  here,  met  the  officers  of  the  School,  talked  with 
the  children,  and  gone  away  determined  to  do  more  for  the  work  of  find- 
ing good  homes  for  the  homeless  children. 


FH^ANCIAL. 

Especial  attention  is  requested  to  the  estimates  made  by  the  board  of 
control  of  this  institution  for  the  years  1897-8.  Each  item  will  bear  the 
closest  scanning.  The  general  statistics  which  follow  are  also  very  inter- 
esting and  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  state  that  each  individual  item 
asked  for  met  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Chari- 
ties as  shown  by  their  letter  which  immediately  follows.  Besides  these, 
tables  number  1  to  8a,  in  tables  of  statistics  will  be  found  especially 
interesting. 
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THB  BEOEPTION  OF  OHILDBEN. 


Daring  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  received.  There  were  received  as  follows  for  each 
year  since  the  School  was  opened: 

Table  shotoing  number  received  each  year  since  the  institution  opened. 


Boys... 

Glrla.. 


Totals. 


113 
47 


leo 


So 


69 
33 


92 


108 
53 


161 


I 


ao 


64 
33 


97 


00 


Id 


106   68 
M  88 


160 


106 


ao 


114 
54 


168 


00 


89 
48 


137 


2 

ao 


100 
51 


151 


CO 


97 
53 


150 


195 
95 


290 


138 
61 


18> 
91 


19^  272 


I 

•JO 


122 
58 


180 


125 
69 


194 


135 
71 


188 
72 


206 
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*  For  nine  months  only,  from  October  1, 1886,  to  Jaly  1. 1887. 

This  table  shows  the  marked  increase  in  the  past  two  years  over  the 
preceding  biennial  period.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  31  per  cent  in 
1895-6  over  1894-5  and  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  the  biennial  period 
of  1894-6  over  1892-4.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  there  was  an  increase 
of  55  per  cent  in  the  number  of  girls  received  in  1895-6  over  1894  5  and 
an  increase  of  56  per  cent  in  the  biennial  period  of  1894-6  over  that  of 
1892  4.  Another  interesting  fact  is  that  33^  per  cent  of  all  children 
received  have  been  girls  while  during  the  past  year  40  per  cent  have  been 
girls  and  during  the  biennial  period  1894-6,  37  per  cent  were  girls. 


ACT    189.    PAGE    219,    SESSION    LAWS    1889.    ILL-TEBATBD    GHILDBBN. 

Though  the  separation  of  parent  and  child  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
questions  that  can  be  discussed  in  civilized  nations,  there  is  a  time  when 
the  State  of  Michigan  has  decreed  that  the  sacred  words  father  and  mother 
are  a  misnomer  and  justice  to  the  general  welfare  as  well  as  the  child 
nature  demands  that  these  home  relations  shall  be  sundered.  The  act 
referred  to  says  in  substance  that  any  parent  or  guardian  who  cruellly 
punishes,  or  negligently  deprives  any  child  of  food,  clothing,  or  shelter  or 
who  permits  said  child  to  visit  public  places  to  solicit  or  beg  alms  or 
allows  such  child  to  frequent  the  company  of  depraved  persons,  may, 
upon  trial  before  judge  of  probate  have  such  child  taken  forever  from 
them  and. sent  to  the  State  Public  School. 

This  act  has  been  very  salutary  in  its  effects  upon  the  communities 
where  it  has  been  enforced  and  probably  represents  the  most  advanced 
type  of  civilized  law.  The  children  committed  here  under  this  act  have 
usually  been  somewhat  emaciated  and  of  the  rougher  class  We  have 
found  them  sbowins  splendid  and  very  marked  results  from  a  few  weeks 
or  months  School  lite.  They  yield  to  kindness  and  good  treatment  quite 
readily  and  form  one  of  the  highest  types  of  child  saving  work.  There 
has  been  received  during  the  past  year  under  this  act  only  five  children. 
It  is  believed  that  the  influence  of  the  enforcement  of  this  act  upon  the 
School  will  be  to  increase  the  number  of  children  sent  here  and  as  most 
of  such  oases  will  doubtless  be  found  in  cities  it  will  cause  an  additional 
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nsefnlDess  to  oome  from  the  Bystematio,  religious,  moral,  aeathetio,  and 
pbyaioal  regime  of  this  inatitation.  I  believe  it  ia  to  be  regretted  that 
tbia  act  ia  not  more  universally  enforced  and  think  that  oaaea  deserving 
the  applioation  of  tbia  law  exiat  in  many  citiea  and  villagea  where  the 
machinery  of  the  law  should  be  atarted. 

CHILD  LIFE  AT  THE  STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Ne^ct  in  intereat  after  the  manner  of  receiving  children  baa  been  dia- 
ouaaed  is  the  School  life  and  ita  management. 

There  are  at  present  bat  five  departmenta  in  the  institution.  Firat, 
The  department  of  recorda  and  achoola  with  Miaa  Bacfael  Cook  as  head  of 
the  department.  Her  <  report  ia  herewith  handed  you.  Second,  Tbe 
department  of  health,  including  quarantining,  nursing,  and  caring  for  the 
aick,  with  general  supervision  of  the  health  of  all  inmatea.  Tbia  depart- 
ment baa  been  in  tbe  charge  of  W.  L.  Ford,  M.  D.,  and  I  take  pleaaure 
in  referring  you  to  bia  written  report.  Third,  The  department  of  cloth- 
ing, dietary  and  home  life  in  charge  of  Miss  Catherine  Jonea.  Tablea 
ahowing  the  cost  per  capita  and  in  total  for  clothing,  food  and  aaiariea 
and  wages  will  show  the  manner  in  which  tbia  department  is  managed  as 
well  aa  can  be  atated  in  writing.  Fourth,  The  department  of  beating  and 
repairs  in  charge  of  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Bennett.  If  you  will  refer  to  tbe 
tables  showing  the  extent  of  improvements  and  repaira  and  the  atatiatics 
concerning  beating,  etc.,  it  will  be  aeen  that  tbia  department  and  ita  well 
management  mean  very  much  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  botb  chil- 
dren and  employes.  Fifth,  The  department  of  farming,  gardening  and 
dairying  in  charge  of  Wm.  H.  Leasing.  From  the  tablea  at  the  close  uf 
this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  farm  ia  made  very  useful  and  ia  prac- 
tically indispensable  in  keeping  up  tbe  high  standard  of  health  always 
maintained  in  this  institution. 

IiB mediately  upon  being  admitted  to  tbia  School,  tbe  transformation 
caused  by  the  bath  and  clean  new  auit  of  clothing  on  the  child  is  notice- 
able. The  clothing  brought  here  is  at  once  thoroughly  fumigated  and  the 
two  weeks'  quarantine  begins  during  which  time  apeoial  paina  is  taken  to 
become  acquainted  with  tbe  peculiarities  of  the  new  child  and  by  kind- 
ness and  aympathy  he  is  made  to  feel  that  he  baa  fallen  in  pleasant  paths. 
The  contraat  between  tbia  home  and  the  old  home  is  usually  to  bis  taste 
but  there  are  many  teara  shed  for  friends  left  behind. 

At  the  end  of  tbe  two  weeks  the  oottaffe  or  inatitution  home  life  begins 
with  its  day  school,  music,  Sabbath  aonool,  cottage  games,  play  ground 
frolics,  swings,  and  all  that  can  be  thought  of  by  kindfrienda.  The  hol- 
idays are  indeed  fete  days  to  the  State  Public  Scfaool  boy  and  girl.  There 
ia  no  feature  of  Christmas,  New  Tears,  Washington's  Birthday,  Decora- 
tion Day,  Fourth  of  July  nor  Thanksgiving  Day  but  what  our  boya  and 
girls  are  partakers  of  it  so  far  as  institution  children  can  know.  Thanks- 
giving without  father  and  mother  ia  sad  anywhere  and  Chriatmas  ia  not 
quite  what  it  was  intended  to  be  for  boys  and  girls  when  brothers  and  sis- 
ters are  missing. 

The  Kittie  Bagley  fund  of  $1,000.00,  tbe  interest  of  which  waa  ao  gener- 
ously given  as  an  endowment  for  individual  Christmas  presents  purcbaa- 
inff  is  the  annual  feature  of  Christmaa  giving.  We  bave'eapecial  reason 
to  l)e  thankful  that  our  State  and  institution  bad  sach  a  warm  practical 
friend  as  was  Hon.  John  J.  Bagley. 
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GeD.  R.  A.  Alger  kindly  remembers  the  ohildren  eaoh  two  years  and 
many  faappy  hearts  at  the  State  Pablio  School  will  ever  remember  him 
and  bis  kindly  benevolence. 

INSTITUTION  OB   HOMES? 

There  are  many  pleasant  features  about  child  life  in  an  institution  that 
to  a  casual  observer  seem  ideal  and  therefore  the  best  method  of  oaring 
for  ohildren.  But  to  be  always  dependent  is  not,  nor  never  was  a  happy 
way  of  permanent  living  for  the  Michigan  boy  and  girl.  There  is  a  long- 
ing for  real  life  and  family  love  such  as  few  at  first  understand  who  come 
in  contact  with  these  children.  They  long  for  a  home  as  the  school  boy 
or  girl  longs  for  promotion  or  graduation  day.  They  instinctively  feel 
the  mechanical  nature  of  the  institution  though  filled  with  ever  so  much 
kindness  and  you  can  count  the  child  who  prefers  dependence  in  an  insti- 
tution to  the  freedom  of  a  real  home  as  a  boy  who  will  very  I^ely  believe 
later  that  the  world  owes  him  a  living.  Again,  the  financial  view  teaches 
the  same  lesson  of  the  importance  of  placing  the  child  in  a  home  after 
preparing  him  for  the  same  in  an  institution.  Then  with  those  who 
believe  in  the  institution  for  children  until  of  age  and  with  those  who 
believe  that  any  child  may  be  taken  from  poverty  and  possibly  ill-treat- 
ment and  at  once  placed  in  a  desirable  home  we  differ,  believing  that  the 
Michigan  system  is  the  true  one  because  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  individ- 
ual case  in  hand. 

PLACING  OHILDBBN   IN   FAMILY  HOMES. 

On  July  1,  1894,  there  were  200  children  in  the  School  of  whom  177 
were  boys  and  43  girls,  105  were  on  trial  in  homes  of  whom  74  were  boys 
and  31  girls  and  8S4  on  indenture.  During  the  year  from  July  1,  1894,  to 
July  1,  1896,  178  were  received,  making  a  total  enrollment  of  children 
cared  for  in  the  School,  on  trial  and  received  of  498  during  the  first  year 
of  the  biennial  period. 

On  July  1,  1895,  there  were  221  in  the  School  of  whom  178  were  boys 
and  43  were  girls,  132  on  trial  in  homes  of  whom  85  were  boys  and  43  were 
girls  and  905  on  indenture.  During  the  year  from  July  1,  1895,  to  July 
1,  1896,  233  were  received  making  a  total  enrollment  of  children  cared  for 
in  the  School,  on  trial  and  received  686  during  the  second  year  of  the 
biennial  period. 

There  were  in  the  School  July  1,  1896,  137  children  of  whom  121  were 
boys  and  16  girls.  There  were  142  on  trial  of  whom  91  were  boys  and  51 
were  girls.  Making  a  total  in  the  immediate  care  of  the  School  July  1, 
1896,  of  279  together  with  1037  others  from  whom  reports  are  being 
received  or  a  grand  total  of  1,316  in  the  care  of  the  Sohool. 

The  lifting  of  the  children  under  nine  years  of  age  from  positions  in 
life  of  toil,  disappointment,  poverty  and  possibly  crime  to  that  of  useful- 
ness, a63uence,  and  dignified  manhood  and  womanhood  is  the  primary 
and  most  important  work  we  strive  to  do.  As  the  selection  of  children 
for  their  new  homes  is  the  work  especially  of  your  superintendent  it 
helps  to  make  his  position  enjoyable  and  brings  much  satisfaction. 

But  this  work  of  finding  good  homes  could  not  be  done  alone  from  the 
office  of  the  School,  the  Qovernor  of  Michigan,  the  State  Board  of  Cor- 
rections and  Charities,  the  county  agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Correc- 
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tions  and  Charities,  the  State  agent,  and  the  olerioal  force  of  this  ofBoe, 
together  with  the  kindly  assistance  of  the  commissionera  of  schools,  guar- 
dians, newspapers  throoghout  the  State,  and  other  friends  of  homeless 
children  have  made  the  efforts  of  the  State  board  of  control  and  your 
superintendent  quite  suocessful.  This  combined  harmonious  influence 
has  all  been  bent  toward  accomplishing  the  primary  object  of  the  State 
Public  School,  that  of  finding  good  family  homes  for  needy  children. 

In  finding  new  homes  for  children  the  work  of  the  State  Agent  has 
been  wise,  effective  and  continuous.  The  tables  showins  counties  in 
which  children  have  been  placed  during  the  past  two  years  will  show  where 
we  have  found  our  new  homes  and  to  which  county  agents  we  are  more 
especially  indebted  for  efficient,  aggressive  assistance.  (See  table  25a, 
showing  where  children  have  been  placed.) 

During  the  past  year  we  have  made  use  of  the  following  letters : 


Stat£  Pcbljo  School.,         ) 
Culdwater,  Mich,,  April  13, 1896,  \ 
To  the  FriendB  of  the  State  Public  School; 

The  board  of  control  of  the  State  Pablio  School  take  pleasure  in  making  the  follow- 
ing fitatements  concerning  the  School's  condition:  It  is  now  in  a  position  to  receive  all 
children  legally  entitled  to  its  privileges.  Heretofore,  but  few  children  under  two 
years  of  age  could  be  admitted.  In  accordance  with  the  intent  of  an  amendment  to 
the  law  governing  the  State  Public  School,  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1895,  arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  by  means  of  which  all  children,  entitled  to  admiseion,  but 
more  especially  those  from  oua  to  two  years  of  age,  may  be  accepted. 

The  increase  in  facilities  and  conveniences  for  younger  children  has  been  brought 
about  without  added  expense  to  the  State.  The  friends  of  the  State  Public  School 
have  generously  assisted  so  many  of  the  children  to  good  homes  as  to  make  available 
room.  In  fact,  despite  the  hard  times,  we  have  closed  two  cottages  and  two  school 
rooms. 

For  this  gratifying  condition  of  the  State  Public  School,  the  board  of  control  wish 
especially  to  thark  the  county  agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities, 
for  their  zeal  in  finding  good  homes  for  the  children;  the  superintendents  of  the  poor 
and  judges  of  probate  for  their  discretion  in  sending  only  strictly  eligible  children;  the 
newspapers  for  kind  words,  and  the  men  and  women  who  have  so  generously  opened 
their  hearts  and  homes  to  these  little  ones,  for  their  kindness. 

There  is  no  reason  for  a  child  in  Michigan,  who  is  eligible  for  admission  here,  to 
remain  in  destitution,  evil  surroundings,  or  as  an  inmate  of  some  oounty  house.  There 
are  many  fine  boys  from  two  to  ten  years  of  age,  still  waiting  for  homea  Bat  very  few 
girls  are  in  the  school  and  only  fifteen  boys  over  ten  years  of  age  at  present. 

The  State  Public  School,  during  its  existence  of  twenty-two  years,  has  received  3,915 
children,  placed  3,362  in  homes,  has  297  now  belonging  on  trial  or  in  the  institution, 
and  955  on  indenture. 

Trusting  that  the  foregoing  statement  may  meet  the  approval  of  all  friends  of 
dependent  or  neglected  children  and  the  institutions  for  child  saving,  I  am, 

Respectfully, 

A.  J.  MURRAY, 

SuperintendenL 
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State  Pdbljo  School,         ) 
ColdwaUr,  Mieh.^  Aug,,  1896,    ) 

To  the  County  Agents: 

Gbntubmen  and  Friends  of  the  State  Public  School — There  are  many  subjeote 
oonnected  with  this  inetitution  about  which  I  should  be  pleased  to  visit  with  you. 
Inasmuch  as  some  of  you  have  called  and  know  the  peculiarities  of  the  situation 
here,-~and  I  hope  all  may  some  day  visit  us, — it  would  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  remind 
^ou  that  in  the  work  this  school  strives  to  do  that  it  is  the  active,  enthusiastic,  agflfress- 
ive  work  of  the  county  agents  that  has  enabled  us  to  find  homes  for  so  m  any  children 
during  the  past  year,  and  we  must  depend  upon  you  to  assist  us  in  the  future.  In 
filling  applications  the  plan  has  been  to  select  children  who  have  been  longest  in  the 
School  unless  there  should  be  good  reason  to  do  otherwise. 

In  this  way  seven-eighths  of  the  children  now  eligible  for  indenture  have  been  here 
lees  than  one  year.  We  have  received  233  children  during  the  year  from  July  1,  1895, 
to  July  1,  1896.  This  is  58  more  than  the  preceding  vear,  or  about  30  per  cent 
increase  in  numbers  received.    This  increase  has  not  ceased,  but  seems  even  greater  in 

Sroportion  at  present  owing  to  the  hard  times.  Thirty-five  children  were  received  in 
uly,  1896,  besides  10  returned.  Tou  will  see  from  these  figures  that  we  must  not  abate 
our  zeal  in  the  cause  of  finding  good  homes  for  these  boys  and  girls.  We  are  now 
receiving  children  under  two  years  of  age,  and  can  advantageously  receive  a  few  appli- 
oations  for  these  children,  especiallv  for  baby  boys.  Our  colored  boys  are  especially  in 
need  of  homes.  We  have  many  white  boys  between  2  and  10  years  of  age  who  have 
been  waiting  for  a  home  nearly  a  year.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  very  little  opportunity 
to  find  homes  in  about  20  counties  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  good  farms,  or  the  prox- 
imity to  large  cities,  there  remain  about  QO  county  agents  who  must  do  the  active  work 
of  soliciting  homes  for  children. 

If  each  active  agent  should  secure  one  home  for  a  colored  boy  and  one  home  for  a 
white  boy  from  1  to  9  years  of  age  during  the  next  month,  the  placing-out  work  would 
be  well  cared  for  this  fall  Can  we  not  expect  as  much  as  this  during  the  fall  season 
when  new  home  finding  is  not  so  difficult  as  in  other  times  of  the  year?  We  have  no 
boys  or  girls  over  12  years  of  age,  and  it  is  useless  to  investigate  homes  for  such 
children. 

If  cases  arise  requiring  immediate  investigation  and  transfer  I  believe  ordinary 
business  and  humanitarian  interpretation  of  the  law  will  authorize  you  to  act  at 
once — ^never  forgetting  to  send  full  papers  to  our  office.  Please  find  enclosed  note  for 
local  paper. 

Thanking  you  all,  gentlemen,  for  your  assistance  during  the  past  year,  and  wishing 
you  Qod  speed  in  your  work  of  true  charity  and  well-doing,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  J.  MURRAY, 

Superintendent. 
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The  state  Public  School  received  233  children  during  the  year  from  July  1, 1895,  to 
July  1, 1896.  This  was  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  The  rate 
of  increase  in  dependent  and  neglected  children  must  be  attributed  to  the  hard  times 
compelling  fathers  and  mothers  to  part  with  their  children.  During  July,  35  children 
were  sent  to  this  institution.  This  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  children  who 
become  wards  of  the  State  must  make  thoughtful  people  consider  well  the  blessings  of 
home,  family  and  kind  friends. 

To  you,  who  have  a  plenty  and  enough  to  spare,  it  would  seem  as  if  conscience 
would  make  you  ask  to  aid  these  little  ones  (largely  boys)  by  taking  them  to  your  homes. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  them,  but  to  shield  them,  protect  them,  educate  them,  in 
short,  giving  to  them  some  of  the  blessings  of  a  real  family,  with  the  love  and  home 
that  no  institution  can  secure.  Will  you  take  one  on  trial  and  see  if  he  does  not  make 
your  t  ome  happier? 

If  some  one  could  help  a  bright  colored  boy  from  two  to  ten  years  of  age  it  would  be 
considered  an  especial  aid  by  tnoee  engaged  in  finding  homes  for  these  children.  Any 
person  willing  to  aid  a  homeless  boy  or  girl  under  ten  years  of  age  should  write  to 
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— - of ,  County  Agent  of  the 

State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charitiee,  or  directly  to  Supt.  A.  J.  Murray,  Gold  water, 
Mich. 

It  has  beoome  neoesBary  during  the  past  year  to  take  no  applications 
for  children  more  than  twelve  years  of  age  while  the  average  age  of  chil- 
dren placed  in  homes  is  aboat  seven  years.  The  placing  of  these  younger 
children  has  proven  especially  satisfactory  since  they  readily  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  new  home  and  cause  few  of  the  petty  annoyances  so  often 
occasioned  by  the  older  children.  In  fact,  they  prove  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  all  who  have  to  do  with  them.  But  homes  for  such  boys,  especially, 
are  not  readily  found  whereas  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  good  homes 
for  little  girls. 

A  CIBCULAB   LETTER  AND  ITS   ANSWERS. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  circular  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
guardians  at  the  end  of  the  child's  first  month  in  the  new  home. 


State  Public  School,     ) 
Ooldwater,  Mieh.,  1896,  ) 

To  the  GuardiarurofaState  Public  School  Child: 

We  are  very  anzioue  to  know  how  our  children  behave  during  the  first  four  weeks 
in  the  new  home.  Do  they  show  good  training?  If  there  is  a  particular  in  which  you 
can  commend  them  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  it.  If  any  deficiency  appears, 
other  than  the  faults  of  the  average  child,  we  should  know  that.  It  is  our  aim  to  so 
train  the  children  here  that  they  will  do  well  in  good  homes,  and  in  that  way  we  ask 
your  cooperation.  We  thank  you  for  your  willingness  to  do  true  charity  work  in  help- 
ing the  homeless  children  by  your  love  and  training.  If  at  any  time  you  know  where 
other  children  living  here  might  find  a  good  family  home  and  kind  friends,  we  should 
be  very  thankful  for  the  information. 

Kindly  write  me,  telling  of  your  first  month's  impression  of  the  child  in  your  home, 
and  especially  of  any  improvement  under  your  training,  and  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged. 

Yours  in  the  interest  of  kind  friends  for  homeless  children. 

A.  J.  MURRAY, 

Superintendent. 

The  answers  to  this  letter  have  proven  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  those 
who  have  watched  the  little  ones  leaving  for  the  new  homes  and  a  few 
replies  are  incorporated  in  this  report. 


LETTERS    FROM    GUARDIANS   AT    END   OF  FIRST 
MONTH. 


July  11.  IBse. 
A.  J.  Jfurroy,  Superintendent,  Ooldwater,  Mieh.: 

Deab  Sir— Id  reply  to  yours  as  to  the  child  —  .... 

present  date  I  am  perfectly  aatisfied  with  the  child,  ita  manoBrB,  babite,  etc. 


',  would  Bay  th»t  up  to  tha 


Very  respect  fully, 


July  6. 1886. 
A.  J.  MuTTtty,  Superintendent,  Ooldaater,  Mieh. : 

Dkab  8tB— I  received  your  letter  the  other  day. likee  her  new  home 

well  and  she  behavea  very  good.    She  ehows  good  tralniog  and  I  like  her  well  juat  as 
Uiongh  ahe  web  my  own  child  and  she  loves  ue  as  though  we  were  her  own  parents. 

Very  truly, 


July  3,  1896. 
Mr.  tturrag,  Uuperintendent,  ColdKater,  Mieh.: 

Dkab  Sib— We  are  very  much  pleased  with  our  boy  that  you  eentuH.  He  eeeme  to 
have  had  good  trainiDg  and  he  just  suite  us  and  has  a  good  disposition.  So  far  he  has 
never  been  homesick  or  lonesome  and  seems  contented.  If  he  proves  as  good  as  he  has 
been  so  far  he  will  be  a  emart  man  some  day.    We  could  not  epare  him  now. 

He  goee  to  Sunday  School  and  Meeting  and  is  under  good  influences.  We  think  your 
^etem  of  training  muBt  be  a  good  thing  for  children  that  you  have  under  your  care. 
He  is  in  good  health.  Youre  reapeotfully. 


t  J.  jrurray,  Coldwater,  Mieh.: 


well  pleased  with  her. 


July  11, 1896. 
A.  J.  Murray,  Supt,  Ctoldieater,  Mieh.: 

Dkab  Sib— In  reply  to  yours  of  June,  I  will  say  that  the  child  placed  in  my  home  has 
given  good  satisfaoUon  thna  far.    She  has  been  as  good  bb  the  average  child. 

Respectfully  yours. 
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July  29t  1896. 
Mr.  Murray,  Coldwater,  Mich, : 

Dbab  Sir — We  are  more  than  pleased  with  our  little  girl.  It  would  be  impossible  to* 
find  a  ohild  to  suit  us  better  so  far.  We  love  her  as  our  own  and  she  has  been  happy 
and  contented  from  the  first.  She  says  she  don't  want  to  go  back  to  Cold  water  and 
that  I  should  tell  tou  she  was  mamma's  sweet  little  girl  and  papa's  sweetheart.  She^ 
goes  to  Sunday  school  every  Sunday  and  enjoys  it  very  much.  She  is  improving  in  & 
great  many  ways  but  was  not  bad  at  any  time.  Yours  truly, 


July  9, 1896. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Murray^  Coldwater,  Mich.: 

Dear  Sir — I  received  your  letter  and  will  endeavor  to  answer  it. came  into- 

his  new  home  as  cheerful,  contented  and  happy  as  though  he  knew  no  other  place  or 
manner  of  living.  He  seems  to  feel  perfectlv  at  home  and  makes  the  home  mor& 
cheerful  for  my  wife  and  I.  We  like  him  well  so  far.  He  seems  to  learn  easily  and 
has  been  a  good  boy  so  far  since  he  has  been  here.  Very  respectfully, 


^  JtUy  7, 1896. 

A.  J.  Murray t  Supt,  Coldwater,  Mich. : 

Kind  Sir— We  received  your  letter  asking  about  how  we  liked  the  child.  We  like 
him  first  rate  and  he  behaves  as  well  as  we  can  expect  of  a  child  of  his  age  and  he 
shows  good  training.  He  is  a  nice  smart  child  and  you  couldn't  have  pleased  us  any 
better.  He  is  a  favorite  among  the  neighbors.  He  made  himself  right  at  home  on  the 
start.  My  daughter  takes  him  to  Sunday  school  every  Sunday  and  he  behaves  better 
than  most  of  the  older  children.  We  would  like  to  know  his  exact  age  and  what  month 
his  birthday  is. 

We  ^ere  just  going  to  write  you  and  tell  you  how  well  we  liked  him  when  we 
received  your  letter.  Yours  truly, 


July  18,  1896. 
A.  J.  Murray,  Supt,  Coldwater,  Mich.: 

Dear  Sir— Your  letter  was  received,  and  in  reply  will  say  that  we  are  much  pleased 
with  our  boy.  Of  course,  he  has  his  faults  the  same  as  other  children,  but  1  think 
when  he  gets  used  to  our  ways  he  will  make  us  a  pretty  good  boy.  When  we  have  had 
him  a  year  and  he  suits  us  all  right  we  would  like  to  adopt  him,  and  if  times  revive 
any  next  year  we  will  want  a  little  girl  about  the  same  age  as  our  boy. 

Your  county  agent  called  on  us  about  two  weeks  ago  to  see  how  we  liked  the  boy. 
He  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  children.  Our  best  wishes  to  you,  hoping  what 
little  we  have  done  may  prove  of  some  benefit,  I  am. 

Respectfully  yours, 


July  16, 1896. 
Mr.  Murray,  Coldwater,  Mich.: 

Dear  Sir— I  received  your  letter  about  a  week  ago,  and  I  was  so  busy  in  my  baying 
and  harvest  that  I  did  not  go  to  the  postoffice,  for  which  ^ou  must  excuse  me. 

As  for  the  little  girl  that  we  took  from  the  school,  we  like  her  splendidly.  She  has 
one  little  fault,  that  is,  she  will  tell  a  lie  once  in  a  while  but  we  are  in  hopes  we  can 
break  her  of  that. 

She  is  a  smart  child  and  we  have  no  thought  of  letting  her  go  back.  She  is  trying 
to  learn  to  play  on  the  organ,  and  we  can  tell  you  more  when  the  sixty  days  are  up. 

Yours  truly. 
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July  27, 1896, 
Mr,  A,  J,  Murray,  Coldwater,  Mieh.  : 

Dear  Sib — I  will  try  to  answer  your  kind  letter  in  regard  to  the  little  one  m  our 
home.  I  should  like  first  to  say  that  it  would  seem  impossible  to  get  along  without 
her.  I  can  plainly  see  that  the  training  which  she  received  at  the  School  was  the  beet 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  whatever. 

Since  coming  to  our  home  she  has  become  more  obedient  to  us,  and  I  know  she  is  a 
contented,  happy  little  girl.  Your  county  agent  tells  me  that  there  was  a  little  brotiier 
of  hers  at  the  School.  Gould  you  let  me  know  if  he  is  still  there,  how  old  a  boy  he  is« 
and  what  kind  of  a  disposition  he  has?  I  should  truly  like  to  bring  the  two  up 
together.    I  should  like  to  hear  about  him. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Note— Later — The  little  boy  went  to  the  same  home. 


AOKNOWLEBGMENTB. 

Iir  ooDoiueioD  I  w^h  to  aoknowledge  some  of  tfae  many  kindneaseB 
extended  to  the  institDtion  among  wbioh  are :  The  gifts  of  cash  from  Hon. 
S.  A.  Alger,  a  pass  for  children  going  to  homes  granted  by  the  railroads 
of  the  upper  peninsula  through  superintendents  Underwood  and  Fitch. 
This  is  the  only  railroad  concession  we  have  been  able  to  secure,  though 
children  and  attendants  have  always  been  granted  more  than  ordinary 
kindness  on  the  part  of  conductors,  ticket  agents,  and  brakemen. 

We  acknowledge  the  kind  invitations  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary 
and  opera  house  managers  for  the  children  to  attend  entertainments. 
The  Andrews  Ohoral  Union  of  Coldwater  also  gave  the  children  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  a  first-class  musical  entertainment.  The  managers  of 
the  Branch  Oounty  Fair  always  admit  the  children  free. 

We  are  especially  grateful  for  the  courtesies  extended  the  State  Public 
School  by  the  Detroit  Evening  Journal,  Lansing  Bepublican,  Qrand  Rap-> 
ids  Democrat,  Ooldwater  Reporter,  all  dailies,  and  to  the  Ooldwater  Cour* 
ier,  Ooldwater  Republican,  Ooldwater  Star,  Ooldwater  Sun,  Orange  Vis- 
itor, Humane  Journal,  Good  Health  Magazine,  Michigan  Miner,  Ladiea 
Home  Journal,  and  papers  published  by  Oleveland  House  of  Refuge,  the 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

The  following  papers  have  also  advertised  the  work  of  the  State  Public 
School  gratuitously  and  deserve  thanks: 

Acorn,  Burr  Oak;  Advertiser,  Oonstantine;  Breeze,  Bangor;  Banner, 
Register,  Benton  Harbor;  Ohrietlioher  Heusfreund,  Battle  Oreek;  Oour. 
ier,  Oopemish;  Oouiier,  Ann  Arbor;  Oourier,  Ooldwater;  Oourier, 
Ooloma;  Daily  Star,  Niles;  Daily -Moon,  Battle  Oreek;  Evening  Echo, 
Alpena;  Sunley's  Enterprise,  Galesbure;  Enterprise,  Scottsville;  Michi- 
gan Farmer,  Detroit;  Graphic.  Armada;  Gazette,  Kalamazoo;  Herald, 
Saturday,  St.  Joseph ;  Herald,  Tecumseh ;  Grand  Traverse  Herald,  Trav- 
erse  Oity;  Herald,   Lyons;  Independent,  Arenac;  Index,  Homer;  Inde- 

Eendent,  Jonesville;  Journal,  Sturgis;  Journal,  Battle  Oreek;  Leader, 
dexter;  Evening  News,  Benton  Harbor;  News,  Marcellus;  News,  Gray- 
ling; News,  Nashville;  Pioneer,  Alpena;  Plymouth  Weekly,  Detroit; 
Palladium  Daily,  Benton  Harbor;  Record,  Gladwin;  Register,  Union 
Oity;  Alcona  Oounty  Review,  Harrisville;  Review,  Richmond;  Record, 
North  Lansing;  Review,  Wayne;  Sun,  Ooldwater;  Sun,  Petersburgfa; 
Star,  Ooldwater;  Standard,  Hillsdale;  Sun,  Middleville;  Daily  Times, 
Adrian;  Times  Journal,  Deerfield;  Tribune,  Atlanta;  Wave,  Lake  Ann; 
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Obseiver,  Romeo;  Era,  Berrien  Springa;  Oar  Obnrob,  Adrian;  Journal, 
Bronaon;  Free  Presa,  Detroit;  Evening  News,  Detroit;  News,  Sanlt  Ste. 
Marie;  Democrat,  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie;  Reporter,  Ooldwater. 

Besides  many  others  whose  names  have  not  been  preserved. 

I  wish  also  to  thank  the  oflSoers  and  employes  of  the  State  Pablio 
School  for  their  cooperation,  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  board  of  oontrol, 
for  yonr  advice  and  support.  I  also  trnst  that  the  same  friendly  support 
may  be  extended  toward  this  School  by  future  Superintendents  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Qovernors  as  have  been  shown  me  by  Hon.  H.  B.  Patten- 
gill  and  Governor  John  T.  Bich. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

A.  J.  MDBRAY, 

SuperintendenL 


STATE    AGENT'S    REPORT. 


Mr,  A,  J,  M array ^  Superintendent  State  Public  School: 

Sib — I  herewith  submit  to  you  and  to  the  honorable  board  of  coDtroI 
the  report  of  the  State  Agency  from  June  30,  1894,  to  June  30,  1896. 
Tables  No.  23  and  23a  present  in  as  oompaot  a  spaoe  as  passible  the  work 
of  eaoh  year  arranged  by  sections,  thus  showing  the  comparative  work  and 
expense  in  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern  counties  of  the  State. 

In  the  above  mentioned  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  special  cases  have 
been  placed  in  separate  tables.  By  special  cases  I  mean  work  not  done 
in  the  regular  line  of  visitation,  such  as  a  special  trip  to  a  county  to 
attend  to  a  case  requiring  careful  and  immediate  attention.  More  special 
oases  are  reported  in  section  three  because  it  has  been  impossible  for  the 
State  Agent  to  give  this  section  as  much  time  for  regular  visitation  as  to 
the  others.  The  per  capita  cost  is  secured  by  dividing  the  total  expense 
by  the  number  of  children  visited  and  placed  in  homes  and  to  the  quo- 
tient thus  received  is  added  83  cents  the  per  capita  salary  expense.  This 
last  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  yearly  salary  by  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren subject  to  visitation  each  year. 

The  items  showing  number  of  children  doing  well,  fairly  well,  and 

{loorly  have  been  very  carefully  and  conscientiously  prepared  and  are  a 
air  answer  to  those  who  wish  to  know  the  success  of  our  placing  out  sys- 
tem. By  those  doing  well  I  mean,  those  who  are  making  steady  prosresa 
in  good  homes,  and  by  fairly  well  those  whose  progress  is  slow  and  nalt- 
ing,  or  who  are  only  in  average  homes.  Those  doing  poorly  may  be  in 
poor  or  in  good  homes  but  still  making  no  improvement. 

Reference  to  the  tables  will  show  that  it  was  necessary  to  return  very 
few  to  the  School  during  time  of  regular  visitation.  Unless  a  child 
proves  to  be  incorrigible  new  homes  can  be  found  either  in  the  same  or 
adjoining  counties. 

Homes  classed  as  poor  are  really  of  three  kinds: 

1st.  Cases  of  crusty. 

2d.  Cases  of  entire  absence  of  judgment  and  taot  with  children. 

3d.  Cases  of  actual  poverty. 

In  every  case  of  the  first  named,  the  child  has  been  immediately 
removed  while  in  the  oases  of  the  second  and  third  if  not  immediately 
removed  the  cases  have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  county  asent  until 
just  the  right  home  could  be  found  for  the  child.  In  cases  of  this  sort 
the  county  agents  have  invariably  been  quick  to  oodperate  so  that  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  them. 
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In  every  oounty  where  it  has  been  possible  it  has  been  the  oastom  to 
visit  the  county  agent  both  before  and  after  visiting  the  children  of  the 
county  and  in  this  manner  by  careful  consultation  over  each  child  and  its 
home  it  has  been  posdble  to  work  much  more  intelligently  toward  the 
general  welfare  of  the  children.  The  general  purpose  of  the  present  State 
Agent  has  been  not  simply  to  secure  new  homes  but  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  those  already  in  homes  by  a  more  perfect  adjustment  and  a  gen- 
eral improvement  in  the  grade  of  homes. 

In  this  work  the  majority  of  the  county  agents  have  shown  a  personal 
and  unselfish  desire  to  cooperate  and  have  given  our  children  much  of 
their  time  and  effort  in  work  for  which  they  could  receive  no  financial 
compensation. 

The  State  Agent  has  endeavored  to  adhere  to  the  system  of  visiting  by 
sections  just  as  nearly  as  possible.  By  this  method  each  child  is  reported 
once  every  four  months. 

let.  By  visit  through  county  agent. 

2d.  By  visit  through  State  Agent. 

3d.  By  report  from  guardian. 

Table  33  shows  this  method  of  report  and  visitation.  It  has  been 
found  impossible  to  visit  all  the  children  each  year  but  within  the  two 
years  all  have  been  visited  oaoe  and  the  majority  twice. 


COUNT  BY     HOMBS.    . 

The  former  policy  of  the  State  Public  School  of  placing  children  in 
country  homes  is  becoming  still  more  pronounced  and  about  eighty-eight 
per  cent  are  now  placed  in  couutry  homes.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  country  home  with  thorough  supervision  is  far  superior  to  the  city 
and  village  homes.  Here  If^esons  of  thrift  and  economy,  which  this  class 
of  children  especially  need,  are  learned  and  as  a  result  we  can  point  with 
pride  to  our  table  showing  the  percentage  of  children  who  have  done  well 
since  the  Michigan  State  Public  School  was  founded.  (See  table  No. 
27.)  From  a  careful  study  of  the  children  in  each  county  the  State  Agent 
can  truthfully  say  that  the  average  character  of  State  Public  School  oh  - 
dren  placed  in  country  homes  is  equal  to  that  of  the  children  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  placed. 

There  is  an  opinion  prevalent  among  a  certain  class  of  people  that 
through  this  system  a  large  number  of  our  children  are  bound  out  to  these 
farmers.  This  we  wish  to  emphatically  deny.  It  is  true  we  have  an 
agreement,  but  it  is  largely  in  behalf  of  the  child  (see  forms  in  appendix) 
and  stipulites  that  the  agents  of  the  School  can  remove  said  child  at  any 
time  the  interests  of  the  child  demand  it.  We  believe  in  the  toil  of  the 
farm  and  the  hardy  life  which  has  made  so  many  of  our  successful  men, 
but  we  also  demand  at  least  five  months  schooling  each  year  and  a  careful 
religious  tiaining.  If  in  any  case  these  conditions  are  not  attended  to  we 
shall  try  to  see  that  they  are  and,  in  this,  demand  the  loyal  cooperation  of 
every  citizen  interested  in  Michigan  and  the  welfare  of  its  institutions. 

Bight  in  this  connection  appeal  a  the  advantage  of  the  county  agency 
system,  for  by  this  system  we  have  an  agent  close  at  hand  to  whom  either 
child  or  neighbor  can  appeal  personally  and  can  rest  assured  that  the  case 
will  receive  immediate  attention.  Indeed  the  faithful  county  agent  is  the 
true  friend  of  all  children  in  his  county  whether  they  be  from  the  State 
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Pnblio  Sohool  or  others  who  by  negleot  or  oppression  are  in  need  of  help 
-and  protection.  The  State  Ageni  has  discovered  many  oases  of  children 
wfao»  in  times  of  sudden  temptation  or  difficulty  have,  instead  of  running 
-away,  gone  to  the  oounty  agent  as  their  natural  friend  and  protector.  By 
taking  sufficient  interest  in  his  work  to  secure  the  friendship  of  every 
ohild  in  his  oounty  whom  be  visits,  an  agent  may  save  himself  much 
unpleasant  work  and  at  the  same  time  do  a  great  service  for  our  children. 
The  State  Agency  also  has  its  advantages  as  a  supplement  to  the  work  of 
the  oounty  agents  as  may  be  seen  in  cases  cited  below.  The  State  Agent 
should  be  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  school  anU  children  and  thus  have 
an  acquaintance  with  circumstances  which  the  oounty  agent  does  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  obtain.  Such  an  acquaintance  at  both  ends  of  the  line 
€hould  make  the  State  Agency  very  efficient  in  the  placing  of  children  in 
homes  adapted  to  thetn  and  in  the  attention  to  special  cases. 

It  is  true  pases  of  unsuitable  homes  are  occasionally  found  in  spite  of 
-all  vigilance  in  previous  selection  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  some 
instances : 

We  recall  one  home  which  we  supposed  would  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
very  best  in  the  county  where  there  were  about  forty  of  our  children 
placed.  The  family  was  wealthy,  owning  the  finest  country  home  in  the 
oounty  and  having  no  children,  they  wished  a  little  boy  from  8  to  10  years 
of  age.  We  naturally  made  the  best  selection  we  could  and  placed  with 
them  a  fine  manly  little  fellow  of  8  years  When  four  months  later  the 
State  Agent  was  making  his  regular  visitation  in  that  oounty,  this  family 
had  many  complaints  to  make  of  our  little  man.  Above  all  things  they 
claimed  that  he  had  no  sense  of  feeling  or  affection.  This  seemed  strange 
knowing  what  we  did  of  the  boy.  He  was  called  in  and  appeared  in  rags 
with  the  smell  of  the  stable  strongly  about  him  and  with  a  dogged  expres- 
sion. After  a  few  words  of  sympathy  with  him  he  suddenly  burst  into 
tears  to  the  astonishment  of  his  guardians,  and  from  his  admission  it  was 
foand  that  he  had  either  been  kept  in  the  stable  or  kitchen  ever  since  he 
first  went  to  the  home  and  his  pride  and  affections  were  being  crushed 
simply  for  the  want  of  a  few  kind  words  and  the  privilege  of  wearing  good 
olothes  at  least  onoe  a  week.  He  was  simply  a  stable  boy,  and  yet  these 
good  people  of  most  excellent  character  and  reputation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood were  of  that  natural  make-up  that  they  could  not  see  the  good  in 
any  child  except  as  he  was  useful  about  the  barn.  After  consultation 
with  the  county  agent  it  was  determined  to  remove  this  boy  and  he  was 
soon  placed  by  the  county  agent  in  a  home  where  his  good  qualities  are 
appreciated  and  where  he  recently  received  the  State  Agent  with  happi- 
ness, enthusiastically  describing  his  many  new  possessions  and  among 
them  his  new  papa  and  mamma. 

Just  one  other  typical  case : 

One  of  our  boys  11  years  of  age  placed  with  a  school  director,  a  man  of 
property  and  influence  and  a  friend  of  the  county  agent.  The  county 
agent  stated  that  several  complaints  had  been  made  to  him  but  under  the 
circumstances,  the  removal  of  the  boy  would  ba  a  very  delicate  task  for 
him  to  undertake  because  of  his  intimacy  with  the  man.  As  a  result  of 
the  guardian's  political  influence  and  power  in  the  community  it  was 
impossible  to  find  a  single  neighbor  who  dared  to  more  than  hint  at  the 
difficulty  as  they  quite  evidently  feared  his  displeasure. 

All  the  school  teachers  were  oblised  to  board  at  his  home.  At  last  a 
former  teacher  was  found  who  stated  the  true  condition  of  the  boy.     The 
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boy  stontly  defended  his  home,  and  for  some  time  the  present  teaoher 
would  say  nothing  beoause  her  position  depended  upon  it.  However, 
after  some  reassurance  the  present  teaoher  resolved  to  tell  all  she  knew 
and  fuUv  corroborated  all  that  the  former  teaoher  had  said.  The  boy 
would  admit  nothing  until  he  was  removed  which  was  immediately  done, 
although  not  until  there  had  been  a  hard  struggle  with  the  guardian. 

This  boy  was  placed  in  another  section  of  the  same  county  by  the  State 
Agent  with  a  family  that  has  since  adopted  him  and  are  planning  to  send 
him  to  the  State  Agricultural  College  in  about  three  years.  This 
instance  only  again  shows  how  even  the  best  of  us  may  be  deceived  by 
appearances  and  that  a  certain  deeree  of  experiment  is  necessary,  at  times, 
to  get  the  right  child  in  the  right  home.  Many  cases  have  been  found 
also  where  as  a  result  of  death,  misfortune,  or  the  drink  habit  the  condi- 
tions of  a  home  are  changed  and  it  becomes  advisable  to  remove  the  child. 

Many  more  cases  might  be  cited  but  space  will  not  permit. 

In  tables  24  and  26  will  be  found  a  list  of  county  agents  and  a  general 
summary  of  the  placing  out  department  of  the  School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

STANLEY  0.  QBIFPIN, 

State  AgeiiL 


REPORT    OF    PRINCIPAL    OF    DAY    SCHOOLS. 


Mr,  A,  J,  Murray,  Superintendent  State  Public  School: 

Dear  Sib — I  herewith  submit  to  you  my  report  of  the  sohool  depart- 
ment of  this  institutioxi  whioh  has  been  under  my  oharge  for  the  period 
of  the  sohool  year  beginning  September  2,  1895,  and  ending  June  30, 
1896. 

Sohool  opened  September  2,  1895,  with  both  teaohers  and  pupils  eager 
to  begin  work ;  pupils  expecting  new  interests  and  new  pleasures  after 
their  vaoation  and  the  teaohers  hoping  before  the  end  of  the  year,  to 
Booomplish  many  things  of  *  enefit  to  the  pupils  whose  minds  they  were 
to  help  train  and  whose  habits  they  were  to  help  form.  This  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  teaohers  was  suooessful,  their  year's  work  certainly  being 
one  of  progress. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  second  kindergarten  room  was  seated 
and  furnished  preparatory  to  doing  first  primary  work  leaving  but  one 
room  doing  wholly  kindergarten  work  and  giving  opportunity  for  moving 
the  younger  children  along  in  the  work  of  reading,  writing, "etc.,  as  soon 
as  their  minds  were  sufficiently  developed  regardless  of  age;  though  as  a 
rule  children  have  reached  the  age  of  five  years  before  beginning  this 
work. 

Music  charts  and  Prang's  drawing  models,  together  with  books  for  the 
teachers'  use  have  been  purchased  and  instruction  in  these  subjects  has 
been  carried  on  more  systematically  than  heretofore. 

During  the  fall  and  spring  very  enjoyable  excursions  were  made  to  the 
woods  and  about  the  grounds  by  the  different  rooms  giving  the  children 
opportunity  to  observe  the  beauties  and  workings  of  nature  under  the 
guidance  of  their  teachers  and  affording  subjects  for  reading  and^language 
lessons  which  were  not  only  instructive  but  also  very  interesting  and 
added  much  life  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

No  systematic  arrangement  in  the  matter  of  promotion  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  continual  changing  of  the  pupils  in  the  different  rooms  making 
this  a  difficult  matter;  but  we  have  endeavored  to  move  each  child  along 
as  rapidly  as  he  was  capable  of  going  and  at  somewhat  irregular  periods 
there  have  been  general  promotions. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  sessions  of  the  school  were  from  9:00 

a.  m.  to  1L30  a.  m.  and  2.00  p.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  except  the  kindersarten 

which  closed  half  an  hour  earlier  each  session,  and  during  the  snorter 

winter  days  the  afternoon  session  began  at  1.30  and  closed  at  4.00  o'clock. 
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All  ohildren  of  the  inetitution  attend  sobool  exoept  in  oases  of  siokness 
or  some  pbysioal  difiSouIty  making  it  advisable  to  keep  tbem  out  of  sobool 
rooms. 

Table  No.  20  gives  tbe  more  important  statistios  of  tbe  sobool  for  tbe 
year  1895-6,  following  wbiob,  is  given  an  outline  of  work  in  eaob  grade 
and  text  books  used. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RAOHEL  COOK, 

PrindpdL 


PHYSICIAN'S    REPORT, 


A.  J.  MuBBATy  Superintendent  of  the  Slate  Public  School: 

Sm — It  is  with  gratifioation  that  I  oan  affain  report  the  general 
health  of  the  children  in  the  Sohool  as  excellent.  Although  we  have 
been  obliged  to  reoord  four  deaths  in  the  institution  during  the  past  two 
years  it  soould  be  stated  that  without  exception  these  deaths  were  una- 
voidable. John  Royer  was  attacked  with  typhoid  fever  about  one  week 
after  his  admission  to  the  School  and  died  October  8, 1894,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  eight  weeks.  The  boy  contracted  the  disease  before  he  entered 
the  School.     This  was  the  only  case  of  typhoid  fever. 

Roy  Seager,  another  new  boy,  was  attacked  in  quarantine  on  February 
16,  1896,  with  pneumonia  complicated  with  oedema  of  the  glottis  (a  rapidly 
fatal  form  of  croup).  Everything  was  done  for  his  relief  including 
tracheotomy  but  he  died  on  February  19  of  double  pneumonia. 

May  Warren  died  of  heart  clot  following  a  short  illness  due  to  influenza 
on  November  15,  1885.  Clarence  Traoey,a  colored  child  about  three  years 
old,  died  on  June  14, 1896,  of  tubercular  meningitis,  a  malady  he  undoubt- 
edly inherited. 

By  referring  to  the  following  table  you  will  see  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  cases  treated  consists  of  influenza,  most  of  the  cases  occurring 
during  the  winter  months  and  being  due  to  atmospheric  causes  and  direct 
contagion  as  well.  As  a  rule  these  cases  have  been  mild.  The  whole 
number  of  cases  treated  in  the  hospital  during  the  two  years  is  240.  This 
does  not  include  the  children  who  come  to  the  hospital  daily  for  medicine. 


Inflnenza 88 

ToDSilltlfl 96 

Cronp 0 

Pnenmonia 8 

Ck>Djiinotlvlti8 2 

Comeltls 1 

Ulceration  cornea 1 

Slight  iDjariee 6 

Total .-  186 


Intermittent  fever 5 

Remittent  fever 8 

Tubercular  meningitis 1 

Rheumatism 8 

Hip  jomt  disease 1 

Tnoeroular  knee  Joint 1 

Fracture,  left  arm 1 

Fracture  tibia 1 

TotaL 16 


The  largest  number  were  admitted  September  1895, 20. 
The  least  number  were  admitted  January  1896, 8. 
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I  would  call  yoar  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  isolation  boilding 
there  is  neither  bath  tab  nor  water.  As  we  use  this  building  quite  fre- 
quently it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  oonvenienoe  if  these  were  added. 

It  is  important  also  that  an  outside  oloset  be  built  for  the  use  of  the 
boys  in  the  hospital. 

Respectfully, 

W.  L.  FORD,  M.  D. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Table  No.  1,— Current  expenses  far  the  year  ending  June  30, 1895. 


Debits. 


Credits. 


Inventory,  June  80, 1894 $14,242  78 

Cash  on  band,  June  80, 18M 6,883  76 

Bills  i»ayable,  Jdne  80, 18U6 S,297  18 

Amount  expended 83,89)  88 

100,965  44 


BiUspayable,  June  80, 1894 |8,083  GO 

InventoiT,  June  80, 1895 16,886  54 

Oasb  pn  band,  June  80, 1895 8,261  06 

Net  ofirrent  expense 88,974  34 

$60,965  44 


Table  No.  1a. — Current  expenses  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1896. 


Debits. 


Credits. 


Inventory,  Junn  80, 1895 $16,356  54 

Cabb  on  band,  June  80, 1895 3,251  06 

Bills  payable,  June  80, 1896 551  91 

▲mount  expended 37,202  19 

$57,361  70 


Bills  payable,  JuneSO,  1896 $2,287  IS 

Inventory,  June  80, 1896 21,508  76 

Casbon  band,  JuneSO,  1896 1,102  88 

Net  current  expense 32,488  43 

$57,361  70 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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TABiiE  No.  2,— Summary  of  inventory,  presented  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 

of  Sec,  S,  Act  No,  £06,  Public  Acta,  1881, 


Land  ......... 

Balldings 

Brick  tnnnel. 
Sidewalks ... 


$26,000  00 
148.840  00 


$1.600  00 
2,000  00 


Plambing  and  water  supply. 

Drainage  system 

Sewerage  system 


$UO(X)00 
8,700  00 


Steam  snpply  apparatns. 

Gas  sopply  apparatus 

Cooking  apparatus 

Mill  machinery 

Laundry  machinery 


$807  00 
818  00 


Pood 

Olothlng 

Laundry 

Heating 

Lights : 

Medical  supplies 

Stationery,  printing,  etc 

Amusement  and  Instruction 

Household  supplies 

Furniture  and  bedding 

Improvements  and  repairs 

Tools  and  machinery 

Farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds 


Total 


1168,240  00 

8,600  00 
8,000  00 

4,700  00 

28,600  00 

6,600  00 

196  00 

626  00 

828  7:ir 
8,460  08 

189  84 

1,016  81 

76  00 

826  87 
1,260  8& 
8,463  11 
2,101  72 
0,822  64 

81164 

851  90 
2,761  18 


$245,728  11 
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Table  No.  3. 


Months. 


1894: 
July 

AXLgUSt.m.. 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 
1896: 
January... 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Totals... 


Totals. 


12,540  88 
2,648  09 
2.640  88 
4,824  68 
4,428  84 
6,928  68 

2,101  61 
2,827  67 
2,486  66 

2,898  77 
2,884  94 
2,116  08 


$88,06188 


Salaries 

and 
wages. 


$886  20 

884  06 

782  88 

971  88 

1,186  66 

1,988  88 

1,068  06 
840  97 
966  64 
937  62 
931  67 
788  24 


$12,267  46 


Food. 


$418  87 
466  06 
446  12 
966  46 
679  22 
66188 

161  19 
407  96 
494  19 
254  40 
418  S6 
41138 


$5,764  44 


Olothing. 


1164  86 

851  86 

808  76 

819  64 

1,288  86 

1,608  26 

242  88 
10  46 

210  28 
67  65 

250  36 
67  28 


$4,784  41 


Laundry 
expenses. 


$100  68 
119  SO 
100  86 
70  18 
100  77 
168  88 

167  40 

68  96 

69  60 
69  08 
78  81 

108  06 


$1,205  09 


Heating. 


$242  02 
12188 


1,290  62 

128  26 

1,212  96 

109  15 
66182 
268  01 
1,028  87 
286  66 
174  84 


$6,682  28 


Uffht. 


$175  14 


29  00 


$804  14 


Table  No.  3a. 


Months. 

Totals. 

Salaries. 

and 
wages. 

Food. 

Clothing. 

Laundry 
expenses. 

Heating. 

Light. 

1885: 

July 

August 

$2,646  12 
8,144  44 
2,806  76 
2.88189 
4,887  16 
2,810  64 

4,258  77 
8,121  28 
2,229  00 
8,085  70 
8,102  74 
8,882  26 

$869  91 

886  87 

824  10 

960  98 

1,010  66 

1,888  06 

1,06104 
914  94 
971  60 
806  66 
760  89 
697  06 

$628  88 
61108 
867  80 
219  09 
862  61 
290  64 

964  77 
197  18 
664  86 
266  76 
260  96 
262  16 

$95  77 
164  41 
823  48 

267  87 

1,27188 

118  89 

498  90 
289  38 
16  16 
676  19 
127  89 
696  14 

$142  08 
76  44 
69  05 
167  46 
69  05 
78  81 

91  71 
114  17 

61  14 

48  68 
166  82 

68  18 

$472  45 
626  68 
12161 
448  80 
99  61 
488  91 

780  24 
800  49 
166  88 
067  01 
958  81 
100  06 

September......... 

October . ........... 

November .... 

$41  17 

December.... 

6  86 

1896: 
Januaay    ......  ^ 

169  48 

February  — 

186  17 

March 

64  81 

April 

44  91 

Biay 

29  16 

June 

24  66 

Totals 

$37,202  19 

$11,091  67 

$6,260  44 

$4.420  90 

$1,122  04 

$6,676  85 

$496  71 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Tablb  No.  3.— OmKnued. 
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Table  No.  4. — Statefnent  of  eutrent  eaypen^ea  taking  inventory  into  aeoount^  i884r-95. 


Salaries  and  wasea.. 

Food — .. 

ClothlDg 

Laundry  expenses... 


Heating 

Light 

Medical  supplies 

Stationery,  printing,  etc. 


Amnsements  and  instmotion. 

Household  supplies 

Furniture  ana  bedding 

Improvements  and  repairs.... 


Tools  and  machinery , 

Farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds 

Freight  and  transportation , 

Miscellaneous  expenses 


Totals.. 


Inventory 

June  80, 

18M. 


1578  07 
8,419  00 

noes 

680  76 

47  76 

807  oe 

1,106  44 

1.800  00 

1,875  10 

8,448  88 

688  14 

878  51 
8,646  00 


$16,848  78 


Purchased 

during 

the  year. 


$18,867  46 
5,764  44 
4,784  41 
1,805  00 

5,568  80 
804  14 
668  85 

606  00 

407  65 

808  67 

826  85 

1,668  80 

86  16 

8,716  44 

606  80 

70  60 


$88,06188 


TotaL 


$18,867  45 
6,887  41 
8,808  60 
1315  71 

6,188  05 
851  00 
775  87 

1,808  44 

1,716  65 
8,188  86 
8,874  48 
8,160  84 

068  67 

6,868  44 

506  10 

70  60 


$58,804  56 


Inventory 

Jnne80L 

1805. 


1600  86 

5,548  66 

18100 

178  54 

168  61 

800  10 

1,000  48 

1,186  87 

1,410  70 

8,708  54 

506  80 

704  00 
1,748  55 


$16,866  64 


Net  cost. 


$18,867  45 
5,646  55^ 
8,650  04 
1,108  81 

6,048  51 

88  20 

478  77 

01 


580  78 

764  07 

570  04 

1.644  54 

168  68 

8,618  80 

606  80 

70  60 


$86,048  08 


1,I«  17 
S38  1S 

Si 

118  08 
£,818  BT 

•9S 

1.280  85 

1,180  11 

l.«68E7 

■■!!!!! 

staao 

1.M1 18 

Tools      dnuulhl 

tVXKM 

J3TW1B 

Iis8.t;uis 

181.608  W 
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tTABLB  No.  6,'-'Ab8tract  foreafpendUureafor 


Yean. 

Totals. 

Bedding. 

Butter, 

lard  and 

eggs. 

Clothing. 

Fuel. 

Fami- 
tnre. 

Farm 

and 

bam. 

Flour 

and 

meal. 

Chrooer- 
tee. 

1874 

$11,896  91 
28,406  49 
27,16806 
88,88560 
84,986  16 

85,f;4616 
85,17888 
87,906  20 
86,468  77 
86JW7  05 

88,68690 
89,008  74 
89,06894 
26,044  00 

86,28869 
84,80400 
88,27799 
88,60086 

81,168  17 
476  88 
268  46 
118  00 
889  08 

888  24 
7188 

879  89 
79  94 

1U66 

818  67 

187  41 

47  09 

189  lU 

165  09 
886  68 

888  80 

190  88 

$169  77 
666  60 
619  41 
968  16 
886  78 

1,084  69 
911  89 
868  48 
808  80 
840  84 

888  64 

844  68 
727  06 
688  94 

988  27 

89178 

799  64 

1,064  97 

$494  69 
4,828  87 
2,778  06 
4,684  61 
3,60168 

8,618  80 
8,096  99 
6,174  02 
6,06181 
4,679  88 

8.976  08 
80106  76 
4.804  26 
8,948  47 

4,888  64 
4,696  16 
8,87118 
8,666  88 

$665  80 

8.846  06 
8,888  88 
8.478  79 
8,748  68 

6.278  91 
8.868  96 
4,478  88 
6,419  18 

6.847  17 

4,954  04 
6.668  Oi» 
8,849  65 
8,654  66 

4,608  98 
4,005  05 

8,907  01 
4,445  16 

$097  18 

1T11O88 

719  66 

688  24 

888  41 

806  18 
686  79 
65148 

618  78 
618  66 

607  64 

287  84 

478  41 
290  87 

679  24 
416  66 

288  88 
276  68 

8887  68 

600  71 
789  86 
76194 
968  74 

828  87 
1,816  08 
1,848  68 
1,754  90 
1,768  09 

2,684  46 
8,828  69 
8,996  74 
1,69128 

2,676  96 
2,662  88 
8,065  16 
8,648  07 

$179  81 
13»08 
1,648  85 
8,760  08 
8^ai 

1,879  86 
2«888  72 
2^296  89 
24B14I 
8,804  08 

1,868  04 

1,168  88 

1,194  68 

790  81 

926  68 
9n44 
764  79 

8T08  07 

1874-5 

L786  7S 

187IMI 

1«008  81 

1876-7 

2L82S06 

1877-8 

8,488  26 

1878-9 

8^19  79 

1879-80 

1880-1 

8,88518 
SSOOOO 

1881-8 

1.99i  95 

1888-8 

1.800  66 

1888-4 

1JM7  89 

1884-5 

1,088  80 

1885-8 

11451  07 

•1886-7 

1887-8 

887  86 
1,148  98 

1889-00 

1,83161 
1,481  87 

1890-1 

1^  46 

*  For  nine  months  only. 


t  Table  5.— ConMntced. 


1801-8. 
1898-8. 
1808-4. 
1894-5. 
1896-6. 


Totals. 


188,510  76 
81,266  82 
88,836  38 
88,06183 
87,20010 


Salariee 

and 
wages. 


$10,667  28 
10,077  91 
10,26008 
12.267  46 
11,001 67 


Fcod. 


$6,900  91 
6,768  27 
6,658  06 
5,764  44 
6,360  44 


Clothing 


$8,488  25 
2,969  80 
8,276  8< 

4,764  41 
4,480  On 


Laundry 
expenses.* 


$1,485  88 
1,806  09 
1,863  48 
1,207  00 
1,122  04 


HeaUng.* 

Light. 

$6,167  82 
6,12186 
5,6^8  86 
6,688  29 
6,675  85 

$888  77 

284  98 

60 
804  14 

486  71 

Medical 
supplies. 


$489  86 
884  S8 

477  19 
668  86 

768118 


•  Includes  labor. 

t  Inventory  not  considered. 
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each  year  Hnee  fhetchool  opened. 


Hogl. 
Stores 


$180  16 
86804 
190  60 


104  08 

85  84 
489  68 
880  11 
194  07 


808  68 
467  76 
811  06 
180  80 

863  68 

874  97 
8n6l 
48 


Ughts. 


$1,008  84 


789  40 
1,086  81 
1,168  60 

884  70 
1,063  07 

9S0  66 
1,946  86 

860  96 

84  40 
81819 
888  71 


801  18 
804  10 
886  11 

10  00 


Meat 
and 
llsh. 


$806  64 
1,686  49 
1,880  86 
1,449  86 
1,866  86 

1,619  66 
1,716  88 
1.706  66 
1,600  84 
1,838  87 


1,688  78 

1,199  86 

1,168  61 

777  90 

1,060  14 
1,88180 
1,087  60 
1,688  06 


Misoella 
neons. 


$309  81 

96168 

970  78 

1,980  48 

1,697  98 

1,680  44 
1,076  90 
1,867  70 
1,686  96 
1,684  68 

8,160  74 
8,818  87 
8,684  04 
1,863  18 

8,778  88 
8,97169 
8.806  78 
8,866  58 


Officers 

and  em- 

ployte. 


$4,168  08 
10,684  40 
10,086  46 
11,994  81 
18,18148 

18,848  93 

10,868  74 

9,086  88 

7,968  18 

9,968  68 

10,184  80 

10,417  16 

10,966  19 

7,768  78 

10,471  76 

10,808  68 

10,496  60 

9,908  76 


Printing, 
station- 
ery and 
postage. 


$114  48 
187  48 
808  10 
861  86 
878  06 

844  09 
808  88 
818  88 
300  04 
888  41 

477  67 
466  64 
479  76 
868  80 

698  60 
667  86 
648  96 
768  87 


Repcdrs. 


$907  67 
184  96 
885  87 
170  86 
808  94 

768  68 
1,614  74 
1,604  16 
1,699  99 
1,890  48 

6,710  17 
6,098  19 
4,806  18 
1,618  88 

1,888  61 

1376  67 

1,066  78 

880  99 


School. 


$106  81 
160  18 
805  44 

828  08 
878  88 

808  80 
1,011  8 
1,916  96 
1.687  89 
1,789  05 

1.706  18 
1,840  94 
1,676  40 
1346  78 

1,701  87 
1,925  87 
8,188  10 
1,678  65 


Vege- 
tables 
and 
fmits. 


$348  84 
880  81 
888  06 
616  60 
880  89 

418  56 
748  64 
891  76 
1,146  15 
664  66 

478  76 
477  99 
811  88 
414  68 

788  19 

646  04 

684  69 

1,895  84 


Milk. 


1196  77 
964  77 
796  78 
868  89 

1,006  61 

1,808  05 

1,406  07 

914  97 

68148 

896  09 


49  18 
78  89 

180  00 
115  00 
988  80 

480 

60 

77  40 

17  86 

70  00 

166  00 

16  00 

ll 


$178  75 
65  80 
99  80 
98  60 
86  00 


77187 


Table  5.— Omttnued. 


Stationery, 

printing 

and 
postage. 

Amnse- 
ment  and 
instruc- 
tion. 

Household 
supplies. 

Furniture 

and 
bedding. 

Improye- 

ments 

and 

repairs. 

Tools 

and 

machinery 

Farm,* 

garden, 

stock 

and 

grounds. 

Freight 

and 
trans- 
portation. 

Misoel- 

laneoQs 

expenses. 

•616  80 
648  60 
796  68 

$395  8: 
17186 
878  18 
407  65 
888  85 

$484  74 
487  80 
678  75 
806  67 
818  81 

$9)6  46 
884  88 
118  04 
886  85 
695  67 

$816  06 

476  04 

849  86 

1,668  80 

1,186  80 

167  46 
88  61 
48  80 
86  16 

118  08 

$8,481  11 
8,142  00 
8,784  97 
8,716  44 
8,818  87 

1417  19 
817  70 
889  89 
606  89 

1,096  60 

$183  00 

696  00 
1,164  17 

70  60 
809  60 
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Table  No.  Q.-^Nume  of  offleers  and  employes,  with  salary  of  each.    Presented  in 

aecordanee  with  act  No,  306^  laws  of  1881, 


Name. 


A.  J.  Murray 

Bachel  Cook 

Catherine  Jones. 
IvahMcHardy... 
LuaFox 


Ma  tie  Barber 

Jen  nle  Tnpper. 

Harriet  A.  Wheeler. 

Fannie  A.  Bayn 

Snaan  Sawyer 


Jennie  A.  Brown.. 

Jennie  I.  Bell 

Mande  Dawson 

Lottie  M.  Adams.. 
Winifred  Bartlett. 


Carrie  Gonld 

Lanra  Fallen , 

Mattle  Ripley 

LntleStowe 

Mrs.  Ella  Ttlphagen . 

MaryC.  Hilton 

Mary  Snllivan 

Myra  Hilton 

Meda  Bmlth 

Mrs.  Julia  Mitchell . 


Kate  Sitter 

Mary  Llnehan... 
Macgie  Snlltvan. 

A.  J.  Bennett 

J.  M.  Trlphagen. 


K.  A.  Seymour . 
Milan  Wheeler. 
A.  Greenwood.. 
W.  H.  Losslng.. 


J.M.Smith 

Clifford  Blauvelt. 

L.  F.  Catlln 

W.  L.  Fold 


Position. 


Superintendent 

Clerk  and  principal. 

Matron 

Stenographer 

Cottage  manager ... 


Ik 
It 


»t 

t( 
it 
%k 


Hospital  housekeeper. 
Nune  and  domestic... 
Teacher 


t* 


ti 


Klndergartner , 

Seamstress 

it 


Superintendent  ohlldren^s  dining  room. 


it 


Domestic 


employes 


tt 


it 


General  supply  and  attendant, 
Laundress 


Ironer. 
Cook.. 


Superintendent  hullding  and  heating. 
Fireman 


tt 


Ganlener 

Baker 

Farmer.., 


Teamster 

Farm  laborer. 

Choreman 

Physician 


Salary. 


11.400  00 
500  00 
400  00 

auooo 
aoooo 

800  00 
800  OD 

aiooo 
aooou 

800  00 
800  00 

aoooo 

144  00 
800  00 
800  00 


800  00 

aoooo 

180  00 
144  00 
188  00 


168  00 
180  00 
144  OQ 
840  00 
880  00 

216  OO 
M)0O 
180  OO 

7a)oo 

270  OO 

270  00 
800  OO 
400  00 
480  00 

240  00 
216  00 
800  00 
880  00 
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S8  tons  of  tu.j  @  {T.te  16-S>. 


xs 


-  e««o 

IMKraraotoorn&lc 

ISbtuh.  bMUwaiTu  i-O 

E8U  bash,  peu  6  MXc 

467  ti«.  aWMt  poUtoea  ft  So  .. 


1.244  bnnchcs  odIotk  O  aa... 
10  tniah.  ODlooa  StlM 

718  bD&.  n^^eae  Mo 

401  banebM  radtahea  fl  Sc.  . 

IVJSba.  bcelA  a  So 

2«bluh.  ry«  e »n 

""    ■"      carroia  @  40o 


fllSMbnab.applraetlo 

m        "       iieBaluiaefl.n4->... 
4  "       pcsraetUc 


4»X  bancheaplfl  pUot  640... 

at  1-8  Kia.  lettuce  R  to _ 

I, ITS    "    srapeaeSo 

M        "   tomatoae  e  St!4G 

3^18     "    cncDmbera  e  7&0 

10  banobca  pBreler  6  lOo. 

IBK  qte.  napbarrlee  ®  lOo 

a  baah.  qnlDcea  ®  11.00 ., 

8MK  qta.  cherries  @  So 

8  bDDohea  sammar  aavory  ft  U 
70n-T  heojla  cfttili flower  e  lie. 

SIB  qU.  •traSbarrtea'e'ioe".'-! 

3,174  melona  fi  7o 

ei  pQDiDkliuie  Bo 

•84  beada  cabbaea  e  4a 

437  bnaohea  aaparMim  @  3c 

4,681  S-U  lbs.  pork  @  Sjjo 

l,gS7  ■■    Teaieto 

84,018  qta.  of  milk  SSo 


Tabli  No.  7.— ConKntMd. 


18H. 

lan. 

teioDO 
noQ 

1 
1 
1 

T^T^'sse^.'^.t  — 

n    "  n^tpotAta^'eiLco".'.:::: 

fl,l»7T 
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Table  No.  1a,— Productions  of  labor  in   various  d^fHxrtmenU.     Sstdng 

articles  made— 1894-1896, 


Ghristmafl  oofltumes... 

Wool  dreaaes 

Cotton  dreases 

Skirts 

Dolls*  dnases 

Boys*  waists 

Cradle  ticks 

Girls'  waists 

Pairs  drawers 

Pairs  shirt  sleeves 

Cloaks 

AproDS 

Nlffht  gowns 

Shirts 

Boys*  aprons 

Handkerchiefs 

Employes*  napkins .... 
Employ6a*  tablecloths. 

Cbi1dren*s  napkins 

Children's  tablecloths. 

Bread  cloths 

Children's  sheets 

Children's  pillow  slips. 
Bmployds'  pillow  slips. 

Employ63'  sheets 

Shirts  cnt 

Boys'  neckties 

Suspenders  cat 

Comfortables 

Ticks 

Pillow  ticks 

Rnbber  slips 

Pants  hemmed 

Sacks 


ao 


880 

179 

i 

818 

1 

848 

190 

41 

18 

464 

428 

887 

114 

680 

83 

14 

260 

16 

8 

100 

876 

06 

77 


72 

840 

4 

8 

46 
8 
6 
9 


Blankets 

Bed  spreads 

Lanndry  bags 

Window  curtains 

Pairs  sospenders 

Towels,  roller 

Wash  cloths 

Holders 

Dish  towels 

Glass  towels 

Capes 

AflfKiirad. 

Shirts 

Bmployte'  napkins 

Waists 

Employes  tablecloths 

Aprons 

Cloaks 

Jackets 

Dresses 

Sheets 

Pillow  esses 

Towels 

Stair  cloths. 

Bread  cloths 

Pantri 

Skirts 

Flags 

oats 

Caps 

Lap  robes 


87 

47 

6 

48 

110 

183 

146 

61 

814 

84 

87 


4 

80 
1 

19 
110 

88 
1 
8 
8 

10 

18 
1 
1 

10 
I 
6 

88 
8 
i 


Table  No.  7b  —Bakery, 


Loaves  bread. 
Biscuit 


T6taL 


68,900 
140,400 
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aScioAa  oi  itaAjji*  )o  tmo  iaj 


'iicm«[iiiIoiI  aa* 


'p«M*l*P  JaqmaD  ivioj, 


i3!Sli  SSIIIsi 


*««tintii>a  •)  pauDiag 


a28S»«    SESS^i 


SSSSgS  SSS^IS 


S2ffl2£= 


■g  Domias  no  pavvq 
00  'mdvo  Md  innaT 


t  nmnioa  no  p^OBq 
BOO  «i|il«>  J3d  ivnnuT 


•wtndad  in*?  alaraAy 


isssss  sssssa 


SiiSil  IliSSi 


iilSSS  ISSSII 


pM|«au  »qinna  |»ioj, 


isiiii  sisesi 


-Moioq  ouuj  peiLiQtai] 


I  SSISIS  =§^»§^ 


■Jepjo  annaid  no 


tmU  SSBSEg 


asisis  snsm 


miii  iiiiii 
iiiiii  Miii 
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^A. 

•chloL 

Ooat  at  atkte  acenor. 

O<wtofoonaty««yor. 

Tout. 

1 

il 
1^ 

1 

Y«r. 

8ldU7. 

Ex- 

peluws. 

Total. 

£i. 

peDBM. 

Tot«L 

Ml 
38,S10  TE 

Si 

•SSiS 
!.Ki 

MIS  w 

SB  IHB3 
8S,TaOBl 

III 

\s 

Iiiii 

I8M-I8es 

I8as-I8» 

11,000  00 
1,000  80 

It*  88 

fflS 

•ss 

WS 

BUT 

B. -RECEPTION  AND  CARING  FOR  CHILDREN  AT  THE  SCHOOL. 
Tablx  No.  9.^3hotm'ng  number  received  each  year  tinee  Ote  iiutitution  opened. 


I  only,  rrom  Octobar  1, 1888,  to  Jnlr  1, 1887. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Table  No.  tO.— dumber  rtceived  from  eaeh  eotinty,  See.  I. 


OonnttoB. 

18»I-«S. 

in5-«e. 

Preyiottil7. 

Tot»Ii. 

Bori. 

GIrta. 

Bors. 

Girls. 

B07S. 

QlrlB.' 

Boys. 

Girl.. 

Whole 
No. 

., 

! 

1 
18 

i 

1 
I 

17 

J 

a 

t 
1 

1 

8 

,i 

1 

8 
'1 

B 

1 
'J 

aa 
1* 

s 
1 
if 

0 
8 

I 

'1 

0 

a 

& 

I 

e 

'! 

■0 

m 

'i 

SB 

1 

3 

I 

i 

i 

1 

IS 

i 
i 

» 
i» 

1 

8 

0 
3 

\ 

3 

i 

1 

I 

B 

4 

I 

J 

» 

; 

'. 

, 

1 

1 

1 

4 

< 

;. 

— -- 

&.- ; 

i 

2 

1 

» 

1 

I 

3 

* 

i 

* 

' 

> 

> 

Schoolonilt 

li 

n 

10 

M 

n 

Stl 

3H 

age 

m 
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Tabije  No.  10.— Number  received  from  each  county,  See.  II. 


Conntlee. 

1684-05. 

1685-86. 

Preyiously. 

Totals. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Whole 
No. 

Bay 

4 
2 
8 

4 

i" 

6 
8 

1 
1 
8 

4 

8 

1 

87 

86 
66 
80 
18 

48 

28 

170 

48 

88 

81 
46 
68 
40 
18 

19 
68 

6 
86 
84 
80 

15 
18 
88 
15 
6 

9 
9 

88 
86 
80 

10 
85 
81 
16 
6 

9 
85 

6 
18 
82 
88 

88 

28 
64 
84 
15 

61 
81 
188 
48 
60 

24 
66 
66 
44 

28 

20 
50 
10 
40 
86 
85 

18 
17 
28 
16 
8 

16 
12 
89 
26 
88 

12 
80 
22 
24 
9 

12 

87 

7 

80 
28 
25 

51 

Clmton 

16 

Oenetee .— 

68 

Oratiot 

68 

Huron...... 

8 

7 

8" 

8" 

8 
4 

8 

4 
8 

8 

5 
1 
8 

8" 

8 
8 

4" 

3 

81 

Ionia - -.— . 

1 
8 
18 
....... 

8 
2 

8 

67 

Isabella 

48 

Kent. 

861 

Lapeer 

Mecosta - — 

70 
78 

If1d1an<i. , -.    . 

26 

Montcalm 

4 

8 

86 

Muskegon 

1             1 

77 

Neway<w> 

Oceana _ 

8 

68 
81 

Ottawa 

1 
2 
2 

1 
8 

1 

8 

as 

Safiinaw 

4 

8 
8 

8 

1 
8 

96 

Banllac 

17 

Shiawassee  -- 

60 

8t.01alr 

66 

Tuscola.. 

........ 

6 

8 

80 

Totals. 

47 

86 

68 

41 

688 

418 

841 

460 

1421 

• 
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Tabub  No.  lO.^Number  received  from  eooA  eounfy,  See,  III. 


Ooontlfis. 

18M-fi6. 

1886-M. 

Previously. 

Totals. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Whole 
No. 

Allegan 

2 

6 
8 
2 
2 

1 

4" 

6 

72 
88 
78 
79 
74 

66 
60 
68 
56 

87 

74 

9U 
28 
28 
18 

27 
40 
66 
64 
140 

26 
21 
46 
29 
47 

29 
27 
19 
24 
41 

22 

40 
6 
9 

11 

12 
26 
31 
24 

47 

79 
41 

77 
88 
80 

78 
68 
54 
66 

98 

80 
104 
28 
28 
22 

80 
44 

78 

69 

162 

27 
21 
54 

40 

47 

88 
27 
28 
27 
44 

26 

48 

6 

9 

11 

14 
26 
82 
28 
55 

106 

Barry 

62 

Berrien................. 

8 

7 
6 

1 
8 
1 

4 
6 

181 

Braooh.... 

128 

OiilhoTin T..., 

127 

OlMW    

6 

4 

106 

Eaton 

90 

Hlllcdale 

i 

8 

1 

4 

i" 

8 

2 
9 

8 
2 

8 

4 

76 

Inghfun  ....--r- 

88 

JackBon 

8 

4 
5 

187 

106 

LenawfM^ 

188 

Liy1ng»toii 

29 

Macomb 

■ 

82 

Ssoiiroe  ............  ••.■■••.•••■ 

4 

8 

1 
2 
1 
8 

2 

8' 

4 

88 

naklftnd 

44 

St.  Jowph 

..... 
3 

4 

i 

1 

4 

70 

▼an  Bnrep...... 

105 

Wanhtonaw.  ....       ...... 

87 

Wayne .— 

207 

TotAlii       

49 

25 

62 

86 

];n8 

687 

1«814 

697 

1,911 

Total  for  Rtat^,..,         .  . 

117 

61 

140 

98 

2,396 

1,184 

2,668 

],8B8 

8,991 

Tablb  No.  11.— ShovHng  work  done  for  pcut  Uoo  years.  Number  received,  indentured, 

adopted^  married,  etc. 


Facts  reported. 


Nomber  on  trial  at  close  of  each  year. 

Nnmber  adopted.. 

Nnmber  girls  married 


At  the  school. 


Nmnb.rdl.d{iAttSS,S 


Nomber  declared  self-snpportiDg 

Nnmber  restored  to  parents 

«Nnmber  retnmed  to  oonnties 


Nnmber  become  of  age 

Nnmber  remaining  in  school  Jnne  80. 


1894-96. 


18 


1886-96. 


lSf«» 

1}«* 

'gf«» 

«g}847 

105 
26 
21 

142 

22 

9 

•^        7 
6}     ^ 

\  » 

108 
21 
19 

100 
28 
87 

187 


Totals. 


*^\^ 


193) 
189  f 


682 


48 

30 


!?[" 


208 
44 
66 

44 


^Returned  to  counties  includes  transfers  to  other  institutions,  including  School  for  Blind,  School  • 
for  Deaft  School  for  Feeble  Minded  and  Industrial  Schools,  as  well  as  actual  returns  to  county. 
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Tabi^  No.  12,^8hoiDing  dispotiHoH  of  all  children  reMved  Hnee  aeihool  opened. 


Facts  reported. 


Number  reoeiyed  since  school  opened 

snbj^'ot  to  visitation  June  80,1896 

adopted  by  proceedings  in  probate  court 

girls  married 

who  have  died  at  the  school  and  in  homes 

declared  self-supporting 

restored  to  parents 

returned  to  counties  from  which  they  came 

who  have  become  of  age 

belonging  (children  present  and  on  trial)  June  30, 1896 


i» 


(4 
It 


»» 
«» 


Totals 


Number 
received. 


8,991 


8,991 


How  dis- 
posed of. 


LlTa- 
886- 

lis 

188^ 
778 
S29 
501 
248 
187 


8,9«1 


Table  No.  13.— Dat7y  number  heUmging  {children  present  and  on  trial)  for  the  year 

ending  June  30, 1896, 


Day. 


1. 
8. 
8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 
7. 
8 
9 
10. 

11. 
18 
IS. 
14 
15 

16 
17, 
18 
19 
80. 

91 
82 
28 
24 
26 

26 

27 
28 
20 
80 
81 


July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

826 

887 

868 

844 

858 

841 

841 

841 

846 

846 

868 

886 

888 

863 

848 

350 

841 

841 

841 

846 

846 

884 

826 

888 

854 

848 

844 

841 

841 

841 

846 

861 

366 

826 

840 

854 

86L' 

844 

844 

889 

840 

846 

860 

806 

826 

840 

867 

842 

844 

844 

889 

888 

846 

848 

886 

886 

841 

867 

846 

845 

846 

880 

888 

847 

848 

868 

886 

841 

857 

846 

844 

837 

886 

389 

847 

858 

868 

826 

842 

860 

846 

846 

887 

886 

842 

847 

846 

888 

887 

842 

869 

344 

846 

888 

886 

842 

847 

847 

385 

880 

845 

844 

846 

887 

846 

840 

847 

848 

864 

880 

846 

866 

847 

845 

884 

846 

840 

847 

861 

864 

888 

846 

866 

847 

846 

886 

884 

840 

848 

848 

864 

829 

846 

866 

847 

846 

886 

884 

841 

848 

848 

860 

884 

847 

866 

847 

846 

889 

886 

848 

856 

848 

869 

884 

847 

856 

851 

846 

887 

886 

844 

867 

860 

881 

888 

860 

856 

868 

846 

889 

884 

842 

867 

851 

884 

882 

860 

848 

854 

844 

844 

884 

343 

856 

895 

861 

848 

868 

841 

854 

844 

844 

886 

848 

866 

867 

868 

888 

858 

842 

855 

842 

845 

886 

889 

854 

858 

888 

888 

864 

848 

851 

841 

844 

886 

889 

856 

867 

858 

841 

865 

846 

861 

842 

844 

887 

880 

868 

857 

866 

841 

866 

349 

840 

842 

847 

888 

889 

868 

866 

859 

840 

8S5 

848 

889 

844 

847 

888 

889 

864 

866 

859 

889 

855 

848 

880 

845 

847 

840 

880 

864 

865 

869 

886 

851 

849 

880 

845 

847 

848 

880 

849 

866 

865 

886 

861 

849 

840 

888 

848 

887 

389 

861 

865 

865 

840 

861 

851 

840 

888 

848 

887 

840 

851 

866 

857 

887 

849 

851 

840 

840 

848 

889 

841 

845 

856 

861 

887 

848 

851 

848 

841 

846 

889 

845 

867 

860 

887 

861 

861 

845 

842 

846 

840 

846 

880 

860 

887 

868 

847 

«*•• •**• 

841 

841 

846 

869 

888 

847 

862 

848 

848 

842 

888 

889 

349 

866 

860 

June. 


861 
861 
867 
899 


887 
867 


867 
867 
864 


868- 


864 
861 


888- 


866- 

8G5> 
807 
866^ 

868. 


800 


^  Average  daily  number  belonging  (children  present  and  on  trial)  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1806,. 
842. 
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Tabub  No.  V^—Daily  number  belonging  {ehUdren  pretent  and  on  Mai)  for  the  year 

ending  June  30, 1896, 


Day. 

July. 

Anff. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

1 

868 

864 

806 

888 

866 

878 

888 

884 

800 

281 

886 

294 

2 

868 

864 

868 

888 

868 

878 

880 

884 

896 

291 

886 

894 

8 

868 

864 

870 

878 

868 

878 

880 

887 

897 

291 

886 

800 

4 

860 

864 

378 

m 

871 

373 

828 

888 

896 

894 

286 

806 

6 

862 

864 

871 

878 

870 

860 

888 

888 

291 

294 

867 

296 

6 

846 

878 

878 

878 

869 

860 

381 

883 

206 

298 

896 

898 

7 

846 

878 

878 

.^66 

870 

861 

888 

888 

286 

893 

296 

298 

S 

847 

878 

878 

863 

870 

860 

881 

888 

896 

297 

800 

899 

9 

868 

878 

871 

868 

871 

863 

881 

388 

297 

297 

308 

299 

10 

854 

870 

876 

865 

871 

864 

831 

318 

299 

897 

802 

898 

11 

867 

876 

878 

865 

870 

864 

880 

821 

899 

297 

808 

894 

12 

857 

875 

878 

865 

809 

868 

880 

883 

808 

297 

804 

296 

18 

861 

875 

878 

865 

870 

866 

880 

883 

304 

297 

804 

291 

14 

864 

875 

876 

864 

875 

866 

830 

828 

804 

296 

804 

281 

16 

866 

876 

876 

866 

875 

866 

388 

88S 

804 

286 

808 

298 

16 

856 

875 

877 

806 

809 

868 

831 

888 

898 

294 

803 

298 

17 

858 

876 

878 

866 

860 

869 

388 

888 

808 

886 

804 

894 

18 

858 

876 

876 

868 

870 

857 

888 

806 

808 

896 

804 

294 

19 

865 

806 

877 

806 

878 

856 

883 

810 

298 

896 

305 

894 

80 

856 

866 

877 

886 

874 

856 

888 

310 

893 

291 

305 

298 

81 

864 

867 

m 

868 

374 

851 

888 

810 

298 

298 

801 

202 

28 

858 

867 

877 

888 

877 

851 

887 

808 

298 

896 

804 

288 

88 

858 

868 

880 

888 

876 

850 

887 

801 

292 

896 

801 

879 

84 

858 

868 

880 

868 

876 

861 

889 

299 

898 

290 

301 

879 

86 

858 

868 

886 

805 

874 

851 

887 

889 

892 

291 

801 

879 

86 

860 

861 

887 

867 

875 

867 

887 

997 

294 

891 

801 

280 

87 

800 

868 

888 

887 

874 

851 

887 

898 

889 

898 

808 

280 

88 

800 

868 

888 

869 

874 

841 

887 

899 

298 

888 

804 

888 

89 

868 

868 

888 

861 

874 

841 

888 

800 

888 

881 

896 

888 

80 

864 

866 

888 

865 

870 

884 

880 

288 

881 

•298 

879 

81 

864 

865 

863 

888 

838 

891 

886 

AtenffM 

868 

869 

878 

866 

878 

867 

883 

814 

890 

888 

296 

890 

Ayerase  daUy  niunber  belongfng  (ohlldren  present  and  on  trial)  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1896» 
884. 
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Tablb  Na  IA.—Sem,  color,  parmtage,  ete.,  of  ohUdren  rteelved  Hnee  tehool  opened. 


1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

i 

1 

i 

a„                         tl'^M 

lis 

108 
B3 

8B 

IM 

S8 
88 

111 
H 

8a 

100 
SI 

07 
BS 

Iff 

IBO 

9D 

'1 

B 

')! 

B 

IS 

im 

i 

1 

1 

m 

ootor- VM'T^ 

i 



i 

I 

S 

68 

■s 

;! 

TV 

at 

» 

4t 

,f.   . 

It 
86 

T 
15 

27 

IS 

U 

SI 

11 

IT 
M 
85 

13 
78 

8S 

4> 

81! 

0&.r-ta,..(8^h^^«uSii 

B7 
180 

^7^"..!f::'fw.£«5Siof 

W 

18 

KM 

4T 
SO 

BS 

87 

70 
B7 

« 

88 

IB 

ToUl  iDeachBnbjMtkboTa... 

1«D 

» 

1«1 

<n 

leo 

1C4 

IW 

in 

»■ 

IBO 

m 

Table  No.  14.— Continued. 


)•  montlu  ODlr,  October  1  to  Jalr  I,  UTT. 
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Table  No.  16. — Present  age  of  the  school. 


Namber  betwec 

m  1  1 

8 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

18 

14 

16 

17 

Einc 
It 

It 

tt 

tl 

If 

tt 

tt 

tt 

It 

It 

tl 

tt 

It 

It 

tt 

I  8  years 
8      •* 
4       " 

6       " 

6  " 

7  '* 

8  " 

9  »* 

10  *• 

11  " 
18       " 
18       " 
14       " 

16  " 

17  " 

18  *» 

of  age 

4 

»i              »* 

1 

•  »                           M 

II 

6 

U                             kt 

tt 

18 

»«                             (k 

tt 

11 

*l                             ** 

tl 

80 

It                             »* 
It                             <t 

tt 

15 
16 

•  t                             tl 

«• 

18 

tl                              t« 

It 

8 

t(                              it 

tt 

18 

t»                             tt 

tt 

----------------  --•*-•  --^. --  —  ----.-  ------  -----a  •---•■---. 

1 

«l                              tt 

tt 

5 

«»                             <t 

tt 

8 

tt                             tt 
tt                             It 

tt 

1 
1 

Totals 

187 

• 

Ayeragf^  affe ....... ...^ .......... 

7H 

9 
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Table  No.  ^^Sliowing  general  statiatica  in  Bchool  department 


Number  io  kinderffarten. , 

**  flrst  primary  grade 

*'  seeoQd   '*  " 

third      " 
*'  grammar  ^* 


86 
86 
42 
40 
80 


Tabl£  No.  21 — Showing  gradation  of  school, 

KZNDSBOARTEN. 

Gifts— l8t  to  6th  inclnslve. 

Occapatiooa—ParqQetry.  folding,  sewlngf  weaving,  pasting  and  olay-moldlng. 
ObeerrationB— Study  and  form  of  anrroundings,  color,  number,  symmetry,  neatness,  etc.;  manual 

dexterity,  creatiye  Ingenuity,  songs,  calisthenics,  games,  morals  and  manners. 


FiBBT  Pbimabt. 

Heading'Script  words  in  sentences  from  blackboard,  03rr*s  primer,  "first  term*s  work  In  reading." 

Harper*s  first  reader. 
Spelling— Words  in  reading  leseons. 

Language— Selections  learned  and  recited,  exeroises  In  use  of  correct  speech. 
Numbers— The  numbers  from  one  to  ten  with  all  combinations,  praoticid  problems. 
Music— Songs  by  rote  scale  and  skips. 
Writing— Writing  reading  lessoni!'. 

Exercises  in  writing. 
Drawing— Drawing  exercises. 

Morals  and  manners. 

Second  Primary. 

Heading— Harper*s  second  reader. 

Supplementary— Harper^s  first  reader,  last  half.    Normal  second  reader. 

Little  nature  studies. 
Spelling— All  new  words  in  each  lesson. 

Numbers- All  combinations  from  ten  to  fifty.    Princess  arithmetic,  No.  1. 
Language— Sentence  making,  oral  and  written,  and  nature  study  in  connection  with  language. 
Writing— Exercises  In  writing. 
Music  and  drawing. 
Calisthenics. 
Morals  and  manners. 

Third  Primary. 

« 
Beading— Harper^s  second  and  third  readers.    Sheldon^s  third  reader. 
Spelling— All  words  used,  oral  and  written. 
Writing— Exeroises  in  writing. 
Numbers— Prince's  arithmetic.  No.  8. 
Language— Sentence  making,  oral  and  written,  letter  writing,  correct  speech  and  nature  study  in 

connection  with  language. 
Geography- Oral. 
Music  and  drawing. 
Oallsthenics. 
Morals  and  manners. 

Other  Gradbs. 

Beading— Sheldon's  fourth  reader. 

Spelling— From  all  studies,  oral  and  written. 

Writing— Exeroises  in  writing. 

Numbers— Prince's  arithmetic,  Noe.  8, 4  and  6. 

liAnguage— Tarbell*s  first  book.    Letter  wrltingi 

Oeograpny— Frye*8  geography. 

Physiology- How  to  keep  weD. 

Music  and  drawing. 

Calisthenics. 

Morals  and  manners. 
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Table  No.  22— Showing  Text  Bookt  tuecL 

Readers— Harper's,  SheMon^s,  Oyr*s,  Normal  Reader,  "Gtods  and  Heroes**  and  Hawthome*8  Talss. 

Arithmetics— Prince's  and  White's. 

G^eographies— Frye*s. 

Language— Tarbeirs  language  lessona. 

Temperance  physiology— Blalsdell. 

Prang's  drawing  models  and  teachers*  manual. 

National  music  chart. 


Table  No.  23.Synop9iB  of  visiting  done  by  State  agent  for, year  ending  June  30^ 

1895,  arranged  by  eectione. 

Section  I. 


Specials. 

Ck>untieB. 

No.  children 
wvoos         visited. 

•8 
1 

Ii 

oB 

% 

1 

8 

IS 

ll 

"4 

5 
6 

No.  children  doing 
well. 

1 

•a 

1 
2 
1 
2 

No.  children  doing 
poorly. 

No.  children  trans- 
ferred. 

No.  children  return- 
ed to  school. 

No.  children  in  poor 
homes. 

• 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

& 

Per  capita  for  sal- 
ary (for  1,800  chU- 
dren). 

1 

i 

o 

u 

3 

Alcona 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

2 

8 

8 

10 

1 
2 

4 
8 

99  90 
590 

11  20 
866 

18  80 

49 

1  12 

68 

10  88 
88 
88 
88 

U  18 

1  82 

Not  visited.. 

1 

— 

— 

1 

195 
186 

Benzie 

Chippewa 

4 

1 

1 

4 

\}i 

10  10 

202 

88 

286 

Not  visited.. 

Charlevoix... 
Cheboygan... 
Clare 

7 
12 

1 

1 

■"2 

1 

""8 
1 

6 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

— 

""i 

1 
1 

§"90 

24  60 

526 

296 

127 
175 
262 

296 

88 
88 
88 

83 

2  10 
268 
846 

Crawford 

Delta 

878 

No  children. 

Emmet....... 

Gladwin 

6d.  Traverse. 

Iosco .... 

9 

5 

84 

6 
10 

2 
8 
5 

2 
2 

6 
6 
8 

8 
4 

7 

6 

26 

5 

8 

2 

6H 

2 
8 

io'ie 

885 
2110 

990 
10  40 

"  "92 

110 

64 

184 
87 

88 

83 
88 

88 
88 

1  76 

19a 

7 

1 
2 

1 

1  87 

207 

Not  visited.. 

Kalkaska..... 
Keweenaw 

.... 

2 

— 

2 

170 

8 

Lake 

7 
28 

17 

* 

4 

6 

2 

6 
21 

18 

1 
5 

1 

"I 

8 

— 

4... 

— 

8 

4 

1 
6 

1 

m 

4 
1 

1 
8 
1 
8 

7  16 
14  00 

2176 

79 
44 

181 

88 

88 

83 

168 

Leelanau 

Manistee 

Mackinac 

1  8r 

204 

1 

Mason 

Missaukee 

Montmorency 

Ogemaw 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Presque  Isle.. 
Hnscomm  on 

15 
2 

8 
5 

8 

1 

1 
11 

8 
2 

1 
8 

5 
8 

3 
6 
8 

1 

2 
5 

1 
4 

90 

18 
2 

6 
4 

6 

1 

1 
8 

2 

'ioio 

400 

10  70 
6  00 

12  85 
600 

6  76 
19  86 

286 
18  66 

112 
188 

119 

76 

128 

500 

287 
188 
226 
128 

88 
88 

83 
88 

88 
88 

88 

88 
83 
83 

196 

2  16 

1 

1 
1 

1 

808 

158 

1 





1 

8  11 
688 

870 

8 

8  81 

806 

Wexford 

10 
287 

1 
45 

9 

1 

806 

10 

8 



6 

8 

Totals 

191 

86 

70^ 

$289  10 

$106 

$0  88 

$186 

Percental 

res... 

^Vit 

15!iK 
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Table  No.  28.— Conh'ntied. 
SsonoN  II. 


Specials. 

Counties, 

t 

2  • 

11 

10 
20 
89 
18 
27 

12 
16 
38 
12 
18 

22 

6 
12 
17 

6 

4 
88 
28 
19 
19 

2 

868 

.1 

h 

^- 

1 
1 

8 
2 

4 

8 
2 
b 
1 
8 

4 

1 

"2 

4 

'■'8 

4 
8 

1 
1 

03 

12 

R 

4 
4 
6 
6 
7 

7 
6 
22 
6 
2 

6 

1 

8 

5 

12 

2 

10 
9 
7 
2 
2 

127 

No.  children  doing 
well. 

No.  children  doing 
fairly  welL 

d 

o 

•a 

d 

s 

2 
3>? 

1 
1 

2 
2 
8 

d 

£ 

o  o 

1 

;  :  :  ;        No.     children    re- 
;  !  I  :          turned  to  school. 

:  ;           No.  children  in  poor 
:  :  M        homes. 

• 

! 
1 

• 

1 

i 

S 

1 

Oh 

Per  capita  for  salary 
(for  1,200  children). 

Bay 

7 
17 
81 
12 
17 

9 
12 
29 

8 
10 

14 
6 
9 

14 
6 

8 
27 
16 
14 
17 

1 

2 

2 
6 

4 
7 

3 

4 
7 
1 
3 

2 

4 

5X 
18 

4 
11 

8X 
5 
18 
6 
8 

9 
3 

4 
6 
6 

1^ 
105^ 
10>tf 

» 
2 

$14  70 

21  90 
31  86 
16  40 
28  22 

11  16 

26  36 
67  00 
14  40 
1100 

27  60 
7  15 

20  06 

23  05 

460 

977 
88  30 
3130 

22  95 
20  05 

728 

$1  34 

1  04 

76 

82 

91 

74 
141 
133 
1  U 

68 

106 
102 
167 

1  21 
45 

2  44 

88 
116 
1  04 
1  00 
242 

10  83 
88 
88 
88 
83 

83 
83 
83 
83 
88 

83 

83 
83 
83 
83 

88 
83 
88 
88 
83 
83 

82  17 

1 

Olinton 

Genesee 

Oratlot. 

Hnron 

Ionia 

187 
1  68 
1  66 

.... 

1 

174 
1  67 

Isabella 

Kent 

224 

2 
3 

— 

2 

2  16 

Lapeer 

Mecosta 

Midland 

Montcalm 

Mnskenron 

Newaygo. 

Ooeana 

Ottawa. 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Shiawassee... 

St.  Clair 

Tnsoola 

194 
1  61 

1 

8 

1  89 
1  86 

8 
8 
1 

1 
ft 

7 
4 
2 

1 

260 

204 

4 

I  28 

827 

1 

2 
1 

1  71 
1  99 

1  87 

1  88 

3  26 

23 
63li)t 

14 

1 

10 

6 

Totals 

277 

68 

129 

$14187 

$106 

10  88 

|1  88 

PeroenUj 

zes.. ...... ...... 

ISHi 

10 
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Table  23.— ConoIucEed. 
Sbctiov  III. 


Specials. 

(bounties. 

■6 

1 

1 

• 

1 

No.  children  placed 
in  homes. 

No.  prospective 
homes  visited. 

No.  children  doing 
well. 

No.  children  doing 
fairly  well. 

No.  children  doing 
poorly. 

No.  children  trans- 
ferred. 

No.  children  return- 
ed to  schooL 

No.  children  in 
poor  homes. 

Days  required. 

1 

8 

■ 

s 

1 

1 

1 

Per  capita  for  salary 
(for  1,200  children). 

t 

I 

Not  visited.. 

Allegan 

1 

Barry 

Not  visited . 

Berrien ...... 

Branch. 

Oalhonn 

Oass 

8 
42 

1 
8 

8 

12 

7 
27 

1 
11 

2X 

12H 

|4  60 
22  85 

$0  60 
46 

90  88 
88 

$188 

2 

4 

2 

— 

2 

128 

Not  visited.. 

Not  visited.. 

Eaton ........ 

Hillsdale 

Ingham 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo . 

27 

22 

6 

— 

2 
6 

16 

17 

4 

9 
6 

8 

4 
6 
2H 

'6  60 
9  10 
890 

28 
41 
65 

83 
83 
88 

f  06 

1  24 

1 

1 

— 

--  - 

— 

1  48 

Not  visited.. 

1 

Lenawee 

Livingston... 

Macomb 

Monroe 

Oakland 

St.  Josenh ... 

6 

""6 
22 

11 

2 

8 

1 

■"2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

8 
6 

3 

9i6 

886 

18  70 

17  64 

1130 

183 
8  85 

228 
76 

87 

83 

88 
83 

88 

268 

4  68 

8 

17 

10 

8 
8 

3  11 

2 

1 

I  59 

Not  visited... 

1 

— 

1 

1  70 

Not  visited.. 

VanBaren... 

2 

Washtenaw . 

Wayne 

Toledo,  0 

8 
18 

2 
1 

1 

2 

7 

1 

4 

1 
61 

886 
12  42 

67 

88 

88 

88 

1  80 

2 

2 

B9«    ■ 

.... 

1 

1  71 

1 

164 

10 

81 

12 
7^% 

8 

4 

10 

Totals 

114 

88 

$117  86 

90  64 

10  88 

|1  17 

iOtj     .. 

1 

Peroenta 

ffOS 

69XJ( 

. 
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Special  eawa  for  year  ending  June  30, 1895. 


Section  I... 
Section  II.. 
Section  III 

Totals.. 


• 

1 

0 

OQ 

(2* 

S 

l« 

8 

1 

8 

SM 

6 

8 

1 

OH 

10 

8 

1 

BH 

10 

7 

4 

20)i 

Is 


geo 
04 
84  18 


$08  66 


Total  of  eectionafor  year  ending  June  30, 1895, 

Total  number  of  children  visited 700 

new  homes  secnred - 117 

prospective  homes  visited 848 

children  doing  well 688 

children  doing  fairly  well 148 

childrendolng  poorly 46 

percentage  of  children  doing  well 76X)( 

childrendolng  fairly  well \%}i% 

childrendolng  poorly 6X)( 

number  of  children  transferred  (inclad log  specials) 84 

children  returned  to  school  (inolnding  specials) 8 

children  fonnd  in  poor  homes 10 

days  work  required  (Inclnding  specials) 871 

expense  (including  specials) |04L  40 

per  capita  cost  (including  salary  at  83  cents  per  capita  for  1,800  children) 1  78 
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Table  No.  23a.— 5ynop<i8  of  ^Miting  done  by  State  agent  for  year  ending  June  30^ 

1696.    Arranged  by  aectiont. 

Sbgtion  I. 


Specials. 

Conntles. 

1 

■a 

V 

6 
» 

15 
18 
10 

d 

2| 
o.d 

1 
1 

2 
2 

••d 

II 

Si 

z, 

6 
8 
4 

4 

No.  children  doing 
well. 

No.  children  doing 
fairly  well. 

o 

■o 

a 
£ 

1 
1 

1 
1 

No.  children  trans- 
ferred. 

No.  children  return- 
ed to  schooL 

No.  children  in  poor 
homes. 

i 
I 

• 

i 

8 

i 

• 

M 

s 

! 

u 

Per  capita  for  salary 
(for  1,200  children). 

8 

a 

1 

1 

Alcona 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

1 
10 

0 
14 

4 

3 

4 

DC 

4 
4 
8 

|5  60 
14  10 
!8  90 
12  45 

|1  86 

88 

1  26 

60 

10  88 
83 
88 
83 

i2  6l^ 

I  71 

Not  yisited.. 

1 

1 

— 

1 
1 

209 
i  43 

Bensie 

Chippewa 

Charlevoix  .. 
Cheboygan... 
Clare 

8 

2 

9 

15 

1 

""8 

1 

2 

7 
7 
5 

8 

1 

8 

12 

4 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

— 

1 

8 

4 

AH 

3 

12  40 
17  40 
14  56 
10  25 

1  88 
8  70 

2  21 
64 

83 
83 
83 
83 

2  21 
9  58 

204 

1 

"""*! 

1  4T 

No  children. 

Crawford 

Delta 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

2  75 

2  75 

83 

3  53 

No  children. 

Emmet....... 

Oladwin 

G^d  Traverse. 

Iosco.. 

Kalkaska.... 
Keweenaw... 

"is 

4 
86 

0 
10 

1 
1 
8 

1 
1 

2 
2 

7 

7 
7 

0 

8 

24 

7 
7 

3 

1 
10 

2 
8 

2^ 
2 
11 

SH 
8 

855 
11  65 
22  65 

11  90 
10  00 

66 

283 

67 

119 
91 

83 
83 
88 

83 
88 

1  49 

'■"2 

"i 

.... 

.... 

8  16 
141 

202 
1  74 

Not  visited.. 

Lake 

■  7 
25 

17 
2 

20 
6 

4 

6 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 
3 
8 

1 
2 
1 

3 
8 

1 

2 

6 

11 

2 

6 
11 

5 
17 

13 
2 

16 

4 

a 

5 

8 

2 

7 

3 

5 
1 

580 
19  90 

19  68 
295 

20  78 
12  45 

485 

620 

22  80 

72        83 

1  55 

Leelanaa 

Manistee 

Mackinac 

Mason 

Missaukee... 

Montmorenoy 

Ogemftw 

Osceola 

Oscoda  ...... 

1 
1 

1 
1 

.... 

1 
1 

77 

109 
98 
90 

83 

88 
83 
83 

160 

1  92 
1  71 

3 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1  73 

2H 

\H 
2 

^H 

138         83 

221 

97 

77 
207 

83 
83 

1  80 

1  00 

1 

83.    2  90 

Not  visited 

Otsego 

Presque  Isle. 
Roscommon . 
Wexford 

4 

11 

""a 

4 
8 

8 
5 

1 
6 

2H 
8 

680 
9  75 

1  80 
69 

83 
88 

263 

1  52 

No  children. 

11 
278 

1 

86 

4 
125 

9 

2 

9H 

18  55 

155 

83 

288 

12 

4H?f 

6 



5 

Totals 

199 

67 

84ji 

$828  16 

$108 

tl  86 

Percenta 

(res......... 

71XJ6 

24j{ 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
Tabu  No.  ^i.—Continwd. 


Special!. 

Conntlaa. 

3 
1 

i 

i                                    1 
i                                       S 

1 

3 
t 
V 

1 
! 

1 

1 

1 
s. 

II 

i 

1 
1 

i 

J 

3 

...J 

113  3 

20  «i 

"l 

*"! 

ISO 

S;:;:;: 

.. 

:::: 

u 

3 

SS3 
1104 

1  OS 
121 

a 

feS'.^::::: 

gSIS'°.:::: 

Ottawa. 

ISSt:::: 

5 

■ 

1 

1 

1» 

GSO 

90 

r. 

as 

i 
1 

i 

i 

78 

i 

J 

TotalB . . — 

m 

"   »i    ■« 

85 

10 

f" 

• 

TB« 

tail  06 

wm 



lira 

PewenUi 

2tX* 

ax, 
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Table  No.  23a.— Coneltided. 

SiCTIOH  III. 


1 

i 

1 

1 

9 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

P 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

i 

i 

1 
s 

1 

1 

!. 
1 

Allegkn 

IB 

I 

1 

11 

i 

: 

1) 

1 

S 

1 

'fS 

1 

1  s 

1 

J 

3:     1 

t 

SS""! 

: 

4 

-j 

I 

1 

ii 

'i 

B3 

B3 
0) 

I 

i 

|« 

Not  Till  ted- 

OakUnd 

St.  Joaepb  ... 

WBShtoiiaw 

1 

i 

'i 

"i 

1 

Vi 

1B7< 

111 
"a '30 

18J 

""k 

-fis 

._. 

8.1 

Totftla 

220 

io 

89 

™ 

61 

10 

■ 

«0 

Uatw 

I.J 

PcToaota 

«K* 

»«* 

IKX 
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Special  ecueafor  year  ending  June  30, 1896, 


• 

• 

QQ 

Returned  to 
school. 

i 
1 

Days 
required. 

Total 
expense. 

ejection  I -.-..-..-..--.--... 

Section  II 

ao 

29 

5 

7 

12 

8 
8 

12 
18 

80 

$68  96 

Section  III 

70  77 

Totals 

$188  72 

Totals  for  year  ending  June  30, 1896, 

Total  number  of  children  visited 786 

new  homes  secured 76 

prospective  homes  visited 278 

children  doing  well 646 

children  doiog  fairly  well 189 

children  doing  poorly 82 

percentage  of  children  doing  well 71% 

children  doing  fairly  well UXi 

children  doing  poorly 4% 

number  of  children  transferred  (includlDg  npecials) 16 

children  returned  to  school  (Including  specials) 12 

children  found  in  poor  homes 10 

days  required  (includirg  specials) 270 

expense  (including  specials) $874  88 

per  capita  cost  (Including  salary  at  83  cents  per  capita  for  1 ,200  children) 187 
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Table  No.  2i,'—Li8t  of  county  agents. 


Coanties. 


Alirep 

Alcona 

Alpena 

Allegan 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Bensie 

Berrfen... 

Branch 

Oalhonn 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan  

Chippewa 

Clare...!. 

Clinton 

Crawford.. 

Delta. 

Dickinson 

Baton 

Emmet ..... 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Grand  Traverse 

Gratiot 

Gogebic 

HiUsdale 

Honghton 

Hnron 

Invham 

Ionia 

loeoo 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Lnoe 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Marqnette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm. 

Montmorency.. 

Mupkegon 

Newaygo. 

Oakland 


Names. 


Ohanncey  C.  Brown 

Bernard  P.  Cowley 

Joseph  Cavanangh 

Malcom  H.  Wing 

J.  J.  McLangblin 

George  Robinbon 

James  McKercher , 

Charlen  H.  Bauer 

John  W.  McMath , 

W.  A.  Betts , 

Charles  W.  Whitehead... 

J.  Clark  Pierce 

H.  A.Whitney 

Geo.  M.  Rivers 

Wm.  H.  McCartney 

Jacob  Walton 

Dr.  August  E.  Bacon 

Dr.  E.  B.  Evans 

W.  H.  Faxon 

Reuben  P.  Forbes 

John  C.  Van  Deuzer 

John  L.  Buell 

George  P.  Stevens , 

Hiram  Parker 

George  H.  Turner 

Dr.  R.  E.  Finch 

H.  E  Steward. 

Marvin  R.Salter 

Wm.  G.  Winchester 

Russell  O.  Haynes 

Dr.  Reuben  H.  Osbom 

Jf  s.  W.  Snell 

Dr.  J.  H.  Welllngs , 

John  H.  Van  Ness 

Waison  F.  Bisbee 

Christopher  McRae 

(Tyros  E.  Russell 

Gt^orge  S.  White 

Charles  A.  Merrell 

David  C.  Beebe , 

John  W.  Holcomb 

John  McRae , 

John  W.  Nichoson 

Eli  C.  Roberts 

Nathaniel  W.  Herrington 

Joseph  R.  Bennett .. 

Philander  L.  Mentbew... 

Charles  Brebner 

Peter  W.  Hornbaoh 

ThoB.  Dawson 

Thos.  N.  Reynolds 

Chas.  D.  Blanchard 

Dr.  F.  N.  Latimer 

Wlnfleld  S.  Tucker 

Mitchell  Derocher 

Chas.  L.  Jenney 

David  D.  Walton 

G.  W.  A.  Armitage 

Hon.  Asa  Morse 

Wm.  C  Cain 

Henry  D.  Baker 

Geo.  W.  Fry 

Chauncey  Stuart 


Postofflcea 


Rock  River. 
Harriftville. 
Alpena. 
Allegan. 
Elk  Rapids. 

Stand  tsh. 
Spur  Mountain. 
Hastings. 
Bay  City, 
Benzonia. 

Benton  Harbor. 
Coldwater. 
Battle  Creek. 
Cassopolis. 
Charlevoix. 

Cheboygan. 
SHuUSte  Marie. 
Farwell. 
Ovid. 
Grayling. 

Escanaba. 
Qainnesec. 
Bellevue. 
Petoskey. 

Flint. 

Gladwin. 
Traverse  City. 
Ithaca. 
Iron  wood. 
Hillsdale. 

Calumet. 
Bay  Port. 
Lansing. 
Ionia. 
An  Sable. 

Iron  River. 
Mt.  Pleasant 
Jarkson. 
Kalamazoo. 

Kalkaska. 
Grand  Rapide. 
Central  Mlna 
Luther. 
Lapeer. 

Solon. 
Adrian. 
Howell. 
Newberry. 
St.  Ignaoe. 

Memphis. 
Manistee. 
Marquette. 
Ludlngton. 

Big  Raplda 
Menonunee. 
Midland. 
Lake  City. 
Monroe. 

Stanton. 

Hillman. 

Muskegon. 

Newaygo. 

Hully. 
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Table  No.  24. — LUt  of  oaunty  agents, — ConeludedL 


Counties. 

Names. 

Postofflces. 

OOWHll* ----. .......^   ^   _...-^.. 

Walter  H.  Charchill 

Shelby. 
West  Branch. 

Osremaw _. 

Wm.  A.  Weeks 

OntonafTon ...... ....... 

Dr.  John  8.  Nitterauer. .......... ...... 

Ontonagon. 

Oflceola 

Huflrh  T,  Lewis 

Hersey. 

Oscoda 

Stewart  Gorton ...- — — 

Lusseme. 

Otsego 

Geo.  B.  Consdon  -..- .................. 

Gay  lord. 

Ottawa 

Wm.  WhlpDle,  Jr. 

HudsonviUe. 

Preeq.ue  Isle 

Frank  0.  Platz 

Rogers  City. 

Roecommon* 

Siiifffiiaw .n..    .  . 

Rey.  A.  Howard  Beaver........... 

Saginaw,  W.  S. 

Sanilac .. 

Moses  Ban'ts 

East  Fremont. 

Schoolcraft ................ ....... 

W'xiir  O- Bwini^on         ,.,_,.-^  ^^,       _    ,     .... 

Manlstiaue. 

Shift  WRUsee ^ .^...r 

Rev.  Henry  T.  Kins 

Owoseo. 

St.  Glair 

B.  W,  Harris 

Port  Huron. 

St.  Joeenh...... ............ ... 

Levi  T.  Hull 

TnflCAl^  -,.    --r-^  -     -.^    . 

David  Q.  Slafter 

Vassar. 

Vftn  Rnren_, .^ ..  .__ 

Ohas.  R.  Robinson 

Lawrence. 

W^Mfht^ll^W     --TT    - T 

D.  B,  Greene... ..... ... ... 

Ypsilantl. 

Wayne -_ 

John  Hosmer... 

Detroit. 

Wexford 

Alex.  P.  McManamy... . .... ..... 

Man  ton. 

*No  agent  at  present. 
11 
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Table  No.  2b,— Number  placed  in  each  county,  including  trantfert. 


18M-06. 

188&-96. 

Prevlonsly. 

Totals. 

Whole 
nnmber. 

Cioanties.' 

1 

i5 

1 

O 

n 

s 

i 

SxonoN  I: 
Aloona 

1 

0 

...... 

6 

0 
8 
1 
1 
2 

„.... 

0 
0 
0 

6 

10 
0 
0 
8 

0 

I 
0 
2 
0 

...... 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
6 
3 
4 

0 

1 
2 
2 

1 

1 
0 
0 
0 
6 

2 
9 
0 
0 

4 

0 
2 
0 
18 
0 

1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

7 
1 
6 
1 
4 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
0 
0 
1 

...... 

8 

4 
6 

0 
2 
6 

4 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
5 

2 

4 
0 
0 
2 

0 
...... 

1 
0 

1 

2 
2 
0 
0 

6 

2 
2 

1 
0 

0 

1 
0 
0 

4 
0 
0 

1 

9 
2 

18 
6 

18 

I 

12 

4 

9 

86 

6 
2 

1 

0 

29 

4 
49 
0 
2 
6 

0 
18 

8 
66 

0 

12 

43 

9 

0 

8 

65 

4 

4 

14 

8 

7 
2 
9 

8 

16 
0 
2 

22 

8 
...... 

7 
22 

1 

17 
6 
8 
6 

5 
8 
...... 

12 

6 

81 

0 

1 
6 

0 
6 

1 

18 
0 

4 
16 
4 
0 
8 

80 
0 
1 
2 
2 

6 
3 
2 
6 

5 

1 
1 
9 

10 
2 
19 
12 
26 

1 
14 

6 
16 
48 

7 
2 
2 
0 
87 

9 

61 

0 

2 

12 

0 

16 

8 

74 
0 

16 

46 

9 

0 

8 

62 

5 

9 

16 

17 

8 

6 

10 

12 

19 
...... 

26 

4 

"iv 

16 
84 

1 
21 
12 
13 

7 

6 
8 

0 

0 

17 

12 
45 

0 

1 
11 

0 
7 
1 

21 
0 

5 

19 
6 
0 
8 

86 
2 
8 
8 

4 

6 
4 

8 
6 

9 

1 

1 

10 

14 

Alger r - 

0 

1 
8 

4 

0 

1 
0 
4 
6 

1 
0 
1 
0 
8 

8 
S 
0 
0 
8 

0 
1 
0 
5 
0 

8 
8 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
5 

0 
2 

0 
2 

8 
0 
0 
8 

2 

Alpena ,. 

86 

Antrim 

28 

Arenac 

60 

Baraffa ...— 

2 

Benzie .........< 

9i 

Chippewa. 

18 

Oharlevolx 

26 

Cheboygan 

60 

Olarn 

12 

Chrawford 

5 

Delta 

Dickinson. 

2 
0 

51 

Gladwin « 

21 

Gd.  Traverse................................... 

106 

Gogebic. ......... .......................... 

0 

Houghton 

Iosco..... .-..., - 

8 
28 

Iron 

0 

Kalkaska 

28 

Keweenaw...................................... 

4 

liCelanan 

Luce ............................................ 

96 

Lake 

21 

Manistee 

66 

16 

ManitoTi.. 

0 

6 

9B 

Idennrpfnee. ., ^.^-^_-,__^_     -  -  

7 

12 

Montmorenov...... ^--, 

18 

21 

Ontonseon .... ......................... 

14 

Osceola 

10 

U 

Otseso -. 

16 

Presane  Isle ...... . 

» 

1 

Schoolcraft . - 

8 

8S 

Total  section  I.... 

68 

48 

88 

60 

497 

260 

688 

862 

1,000 
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Tabub  No.  25. — Continued, 


Coantles. 


SBOnON  II: 

Bay 

Clinton 

Genesee 

Gratiot. 

Huron , 

Ionia 

Isabella 

Kent 

Liapeer 

Mecosta. , 

Midland 

Montcalm 

MoBkegon 

Newaygo. 

Oceana 

Ottawa 

Baginaw 

Sanilac 

Shiawassee 

St.  Clair 

Tuscola 

Totals  section  II 


s   ^ 


1804-95. 

1896-06. 

Previonsly. 

Totals., 

« 

i 

& 

• 

• 

• 
(0 

• 

1 

•g 

s 

o 

& 

& 

o 

s 

0 

0 

1 

2 

28 

14 

29 

16 

1 

0 

2 

2 

50 

36 

63 

88 

6 

4 

7 

1 

47 

29 

00 

34 

1 

1 

8 

4 

28 

28 

27 

88 

2 

5 

7 

8 

40 

8 

68 

11 

4 

0 

8 

8 

27 

19 

84 

22 

0 

1 

8 

1 

37 

24 

40 

26 

7 

5 

5 

i 

87 

79 

99 

86 

0 

0 

1 

1 

24 

11 

26 

12 

6 

2 

6 

4 

S9 

15 

39 

21 

4 

2 

8 

1^ 

60 

88 

67 

89 

2 

0 

1 

8 

10 

11 

13 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

14 

27 

14 

8 

8 

3 

4 

29 

10 

35 

16 

4 

0 

0 

0 

28 

8 

82 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

18 

2 

18 

3 

8 

6 

8 

5 

33 

25 

49 

36 

11 

5 

2A 

11 

10 

11 

47 

27 

8 

1 

4 

9 

33 

44 

39 

64 

1 

0 

2 

1 

49 

26 

62 

27 

8 

1 

8 

1 

18 

7 
462 

19 

9 

64 

80 

87 

67 

606 

847 

689 

i 

IS 


46 

91 
04 
60 
69 

66 
66 
184 
87 
60 


27 
41 
61 
86 

16 
84 
74 
08 
70 
28 


i; 


Table  No.  25.— ConcZud  d. 


Coantles. 


SxcTioN  in: 

Allegan 

Barry - 

Berrien 

Branch 

Oalhonn 

Cass 

Eaton 

Hillsdale 

Ingham 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Lenawee- 

Livingston 

Macomb 

Monroe v 

Oakland 

8t.  Joseph 

Van  Buren 

Washtenaw 

Wayne.. 

Totals  section  III 

Total  of  whole  State 

* 


-S       2 


1894-95. 

1896-96. 

Previously. 

Totals. 

t 

7^4 

u 

5 

■ 

1 

i 

•a 

s 

s 

s 

5 

s 

o 

2 

0 

8 

2 

26 

27 

36 

29 

8 

0 

6 

2 

48 

16 

57 

18 

1 

1 

11 

3 

29 

15 

41 

19 

10 

4 

7 

5 

107 

67 

124 

76 

1 

8 

8 

5 

62 

41 

71 

49 

1 

0 

4 

7 

25 

12 

30 

39 

0 

1 

2 

0 

18 

23 

20 

24 

0 

2 

7 

6 

59 

84 

66 

41 

0 

2 

0 

1 

33 

30 

33 

83 

7 

1 

7 

6 

70 

53 

84 

59 

0 

0 

0 

2 

23 

28 

28 

80 

0 

0 

2 

1 

28 

17 

30 

18 

2 

4 

6 

0 

37 

45 

45 

40 

1 

0 

1 

1 

24 

3 

26 

4 

8 

3 

3 

1 

41 

22 

46 

26 

8 

1 

3 

2 

14 

18 

20 

21 

1 

5 

8 

5 

36 

30 

40 

40 

2 

3 

4 

0 

42 

86 

48 

39 

0 

0 

0 

G 

20 

27 

20 

33 

2 

2 

0 
82 

0 

25 

767 

28 

27 

30 

88 

32 

54 

671 

887 

657 

160 

106 

232 

170 

1,960 

1.283 

2,872 

1,558 

i 

-IS 


65 

76 

60 

200 

120 

49 

44 

107 

66 

148 

68 
48 
04 
80 
78 

41 
80 
8T 
58 
67 


7      1,644 


3,980 
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Table  No.  26.— Record  of  children  placed  out  Hnce  the  school  opened. 


Facts  reported. 


Number  of  children  placed  oat 

**        on  Indenture  subject  to  visitation  June  30,  1894. 

on  trial  subject  to  visitation  June  30, 1894 

adopted  by  proceedings  In  probate  conrt 

girls  married 

who  have  died 

declared  self  supporting 

restored  to  parents 

returned  to  counties  from  which  they  came... 

who  have  become  of  age 

returned  to  and  remaining  in  the  school 


It 


ft 
•f 


Number 
indent- 
ured. 


3,310 


Totals. 


3,310 


How 

disposed 

of. 


l,li« 
143 
296 
109 

54 
763 
333 
233 
243 

12 


3,310 


Tablb  No.  27. — Record  of  success  of  children  indentured. 


Numbers. 


l-«0 

600-1.000 

1,000-1,600 

1,500-8,000 

£,000-2,500 

2,500-3,000 

8,000-«,680 

3,500-8,991 

Summary  1-3,991 


Did  well 

or  fairly 

well. 


305 
366 
338 
368 
898 
397 
385 
289 


2,8S6 
or  89^ 


Did 

poorly. 


95 
71 
00 
40 
20 
16 
10 
20 


3421 
or  lljt  ( 


Whole 
number  in- 
dentured. 


400 

43r 


8W 
418 
413 
3B5 
90B 


8,168 


Tablb  No.  2S.— Ages  at  which  children  have  been  received  under  the  original  act  and 

its  amendments. 


Act  of  1871 1    4  to  16  years. 


Act  of  May  15, 1877. 
Act  of  April  16, 1885. 

Act  of  1889 , 

Act  of  1893 

Act  of  1895 


8  to  14  years. 

2  to  12  years. 

2  to  18  years,ill-treated. 

1  t<i  12  yearp,         " 

Infants  to  12  yrs.,  ill-treated. 
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Table  No.  dO,— -Showing  the  pemuinency  of  the  homes  by  giving  the  number  of  times 

each  ehild  i»  indentured. 


Times  Indentured. 

Knmher  i 

ndentare^ 

1  once ......... 

U9U 

740 

•< 

twice......... 

ti 

three  timee . 
four      " 
Ave       " 
Biz 

Beyen    " 
eight    " 
nine     " 

sn 

*t 

US 

t< 

40 

t« 

16 

M 

9 

«• 

2 

*t 

s 

Whol 

e  namher 

indentured ... 

• 

8,168 

Table  No.  Zl.—Shounng  the  age  at  time  of  indenture  of  all  indentured  children. 


From 

lt« 

2  years 

iOf 

age 

k. 

2 

tt 

8 

tt 

tt 

tt 

»« 

3 

tt 

4 

t* 

tt 

It 

t» 

4 

tt 

6 

tt 

tt 

It 

It 

5 

tt 

ft 

tt 

tt 

t* 

tt 

6 

tt 

7 

tt 

It 

It 

»i 

7 

ti 

8 

(t 

It 

It 

ti 

8 

•( 

9 

tt 

•t 

tt 

tt 

9 

»» 

10 

tt 

tt 

It 

<t 

10 

t» 

11 

tt 

tt 

tt 

it 

11 

If 

18 

t( 

«i 

II 

tt 

12 

tt 

13 

tt 

tt 

It 

i< 

13 

»• 

14 

It 

It 

tt 

tt 

14 

tt 

1ft 

tt 

If 

It 

tt 

]6 

t. 

16 

It 

t« 

ti 

«t 

16 

»• 

17 

tt 

It 

ti 

Totals 


To  July  1, 
1894. 


48 

98 

107 

166 

160 

828 

388 

468 

878 

268 

180 

68 

18 

8 


8,m 


July  1.1894, 

to 
July  1.1896. 


8 
6 
9 
12 
9 

8 
10 
17 
19 


16 

14 

1 

0 

1 


145 


July  1,1896, 

to 
July  1,1896. 


2 

14 

9 

12 


14 
» 
84 
89 
37 


13 
7 
4 


848 
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Table  No.  dSL^Number  sulffeet  to  visitation  ecieh  month  during  past  two  years. 


Jnly 

Ajigfat 

September 

October - 

Koyember 

December 

Jftnuary 

February 

March 

AprU 

May - , 

Jane 

Average 


loOv  UD. 


1.008 
I.IU 
1,106 
1,1% 

1,1S4 
1,144 

1,178 
1.167 
1,170 
1,180 
1.808 
1,170 


1,140 


Tabus  No.  SB,— Showing  plan  of  visiting  and  reporting. 


Dates. 

Section  I. 

Section  II. 

Section  III. 

Not.  1  to  Feb.  1 

Gnardlans  (report) 

County  ag*t  (yiait) 

State  ag't.  (vIbH) 

State  aff*t  (viBit) 

Guardians  (report) 

County  i^'t  (visit) 

Ckinnty  aK*t  (visit). 

March  1  to  Jane  1 

Jnly  1  to  Oct.  1 

8tateag*t  (visit). 
Guardians  (report). 

TabijS  No.  SL—Summary  of  reports  from  all  sources  for  year  ending  June  30, 1896. 


Reports  by 

Section  L 

Section  II. 

SecUonUi. 

Totals. 

1 

Peroentage 
of  whole. 

State  agent — 

866 
888 
815 

868 
868 
870 

164 
880 
884 

708 
781 
800 

74 

Oonaty  agents.......... 

66 

Guardians 

76 

Table  No.  34a. — Summary  of  reports  from  all  sources  for  year  ending  June  30, 1896. 


Reports  by 


State  agent — 
County  agents 
Guardians 


Section  I. 


100 
242 
176 


Section  II. 


860 
868 
184 


Section 
III. 


18 
806 

817 


Totals. 


468 
716 
676 


Peroentage 
of  whole. 


30 
61 
48 


88 
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TABiiE  No.  d5,^Fuelf  steam  and  temperature  record  from  July,  1894,  to  July,  1895. 


Months. 

Coal  consumed. 

Value  of 
fuel  need. 

Average 
dally  cost. 

Hours 

engine  in 

use. 

Hours 

steam  used 

for 

heating. 

Average' 
outside 

Tons. 

Ponnds. 

tempera- 
ture. 

1894. 
Jnly... ......  _... .— . 

40 
88 

47 

97 

155 

166 

202 
186 
168 
106 
71 
87 

965 
1,145 
518 
995 
60 
575 

1,286 

828 

t856 

1,625 

1,296 

706 

1106  90 
10188 
124  76 
257  89 
409  99 
486  58 

684  94 
496  75 
445  96 
2n71 
186  28 
97  11 

$3  44 

328 

4  16 

880 

18  66 

14  08 

17  26 

17  74 

14  88 

928 

600 

825 

238 

207 

180 

248Ji 

209 

168 

194 
162 

SS^ 
206 

217 

183 

74 

Augnst.. - 

66 

September. 

4QX 
161 
440 
482 

699 
557)^ 
5G0 
842 
198 
4X 

52 

October 

50 

November.. .. .-. 

31 

December 

1805. 
Janaary. ........... 

2B 
19 

February  .......... 

16 

March 

29 

April 

48 

Ky -.:::::::::....: 

49- 

Jnne ........ 

74 

Totals 

1.819 

1,862 

$3,476  16 

$114  82 

2,871 

8,809M 

528^ 

Averages 

109 

946 

$288  68 

19  52 

197 

280 

44 

Tabls  No.  35a. — Fuel,  steam  and  temperature  record  from  July,  1895.  to  July,  1896, 


Months. 

Goal  consumed. 

Value  of 
fuel  used. 

Average 
daily  cost. 

Hours 

engine  in 

use. 

Hours 

steam  used 

for 

heating. 

Average 
outside 

Tons. 

Pounds. 

tempera- 
ture. 

1895. 
July 

36 

86 

42 

129 

187 

167 

168 

151 

16f> 

97 

59 

48 

1,415 
1,842 
1,416 
1,140 
1,522 
894 

1,907 
35 

686 
1,840 

510 
1,180 

$95  43 
95  99 
11104 
836  88 
357  67 
485  36 

439  27 
392  64 
432  43 
254  59 
154  06 
126  33 

18  07 
809 
870 

10  06 

11  92 
14  04 

14  17 

14  02 

13  30 

8  48 

4  97 

4  21 

207 
209 
196 
20S 
179 
179 

268 
258 
241 
241 
285 
116 

75 

August - 

72 

fleptember 

Mir 

874 
886 

480 

144 
627 
627 
260 
465 
81 

68 

October 

45 

November .. 

39 

December .......... 

24 

1886. 
January.. -.... 

26 

February ... 

27 

March 

April 

83 
44 

May 

June - 

52 
73 

Totals 

1,243 

387 

13.281  75 

$105  08 

2,687 

3,794^ 

576 

Averages 

108 

1,199 

IS69  81 

$8  86 

211 

316 

46 
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SENDING  CHILDREN  TO  THE  STATE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL. 


DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

While  the  law  speoifiee  the  general  form  to  be  observed  in  sending  children  to  this 
School,  errors  are  so  frequently  found  in  the  proceedings,  that  we  make  these 
euggestions. 

No  child  can  be  admitted  to  the  School  without  the  proper  probate  order  and  medical 
certificate.  Time  should  be  taken  before  sending  the  child  to  perfect  all  the  detiuls,  as 
any  irregularity  in  the  proceedings  and  order  might  invalidate  the  whole  action. 


THB  APPLICATION. 

At  least  two  of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  any  county  shall  unite  in  a  peti- 
tion to  the  judge  of  probate,  asking  that  a  day  be  set  in  which  he  will  examine  into 
the  supposed  dependence  of  the  child  named  in  the  petition. 

The  petition  should  give  the  name  and  residence  of  each  of  the  parents,  if  living,  or 
of  either  whose  name  and  residence  is  known. 

If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  or  residence  and  whereabouts  unknown,  it  should  be 
stated  in  the  petition. 

If  parents  are  dead,  or  residence  unknown,  give  name  of  person,  if  any,  known  to  be 
a  friend  of  the  child. 

If  no  parent,  or  other  relative  or  friend  is  known,  the  fact  should  be  stated,  that  the 
supervisor  of  some  township  or  ward  may  be  notified  to  appear  in  behalf  of  the  child, 
at  the  requested  hearing. 

THS  PROBATE  ORDEB. 

The  order  of  the  judge  of  probate  should  set  forth  the  fact  of  the  petition  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  poor.  It  should  give  the  names  and  residence  of  the  parents, 
if  known. 

If  either  parent  is  living,  the  order  should  show  that  notice  of  the  intended  hearing 
was  given  such  parent  at  least  two  days  before  the  time  set  for  the  hearing. 

If  parents  are  dead  or  residence  unknown  that  fact  should  be  stated.  If  parents  are 
dead,  or  whereabouts  unknown,  and  other  relative  or  person  is  known,  who  is  a  friend 
of  the  child,  the  order  should  show  that  such  friend  has  had  notice  of  the  intended 
hearing  asked  for  in  the  petition  of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor. 

If  parents  or  other  relatives  are  not  known,  the  order  should  show  that  the  super- 
visor of  some  township  was  notified  of  the  intended  hearing. 

The  order  should  show  that  either  one  or  both  parents,  or  some  relative  or  friend,  or 
the  supervisor  of  some  township  or  ward,  did  appear  at  the  hearing  when  the  child 
named  in  the  order  was  adjudged  dependent. 

In  case  either  parent  appears  in  court  upon  day  of  petition,  or  if  parents  are  shown  to 
be  dead,  or  residence  unknown,  and  other  near  relative  or  friend  of  the  child  appears, 
delay  for  service  of  notice  would  be  unnecessary. 

The  above  proceedings  regarding  service  of  notice  and  statement  of  facte  regarding 
it  in  the  order  are  essential  in  order  to  conform  to  the  law. 
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The  order  should  show  that  the  child  has  been  examined  by  a  physician,  and  that 
such  examination  shows  that  the  child  is  of  sound  mind  and  has  no  chronic  or  conta- 
gious disease,  and  has  not  been  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease  within  fifteen  days 
previous  to  this  examination.  The  examination  should  be  by  the  county  physician,  if 
there  be  one. 

The  age  of  the  child,  year,  month  and  day  should  be  definitely  stated  in  the  order. 

As  full  a  history  of  the  child  and  its  parents  as  is  possible  to  gather  should  be  inserted 
in  the  order. 

A  definite  statement  that  the  child  shall  be  sent  to  and  admitted  ipto  the  State 
Public  School  should  be  inserted. 

A  certified  copy  of  the  order,  with  the  medical  certificate  of  the  examining  physician, 
must  accompany  each  child,  as  no  child  can  be  admitted  except  upon  presentation  of 
the  order  and  medical  certificate  to  the  superintendent  of  the  School. 

The  medical  examination  is  very  important,  as  it  is  easy  to  endanger  the  lives  and 
health  of  a  large  family  of  children  by  the  sending  of  one  child  infected  with  some 
contagious  disease. 

The  object  of  the  School  is  to  place  children  in  family  homes  as  rapidly  as  reasonably 
possible,  so  children  who,  by  reason  of  their  physical  or  mental  condition,  would  not 
do  for  a  home,  are  not  properly  admissible  to  this  SchooL  ^.^^ 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  officers  having  in  charge  the  work  of  sending  oEildr»n  to 
the  School  will  aid  in  every  way  to  make  the  School  just  what  the  law  intends  it  to  be— 
a  temporary  home— and  prevent  sending  children  who  are  not  in  such  condition  of  mind 
or  body  as  will  enable  them  to  be  placed  in  homes. 

It  is  desired  that  the  courts  will  aid  in  gathering  as  complete  information  as  possible 
regarding  the  parents;  whether  permanent  paupers,  or  simply  temporarily  dependent; 
whether  criminal  or  not;  whether  educated  or  uneducated;  the  calling  or  business  in 
which  the  parents  may  have  engaged;  their  habits  regarding  attendance  at  church, 
industry,  and  the  kind  of  training  given  tbe  child;  also  whether  native  or  foreign  bom. 

A  form  of  application  and  probate  order  are  herewith  appended. 


FORM  OF  PETITION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  THE  POOR 

^  C^n'JS  5™^'!.^.  \  *•  Probate  Court  for  said  Coumtt. 

To judge  of  probate  for  said  countv 

In  the  Matter  of an  alleged  dependent  child. 

Your  petitioners  respectfully  represent  to  the  court  that  they  are  superintendents  of 

the  poor  of  said  county  of ;  that  in  their  opinion  said 

child  is  dependent  on  the  public  for  support,  is  between ..and 

years  of  age,  is  sound  in  mind  and  body,  and  has  no  parents  against  whom  its  supiK)rt 
can  be  enforced  as  provided  by  law.  ,sIj 

Your  petitioners  further  represent  that  the  following  is  a  statement  of  the  names, 
residence  and  occupation  of  the  parents  of  said  child,  and  whether  either  is  dead  or  has 
abandoned  said  child,  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  ascertain  the  same:  * 


Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  this  court  to  examine  and  determine  such  alleged 
dependence;  and  should  said  child  be  found  by  this  court  to  be  dependent  on  the 
public  for  support,  that  an  order  be  entered  in  this  court  sending  said  child  to  the 
State  Public  School;  that  a  day  be  fixed  for  such  examination,  and  that  a  citation  be 
issued  by  this  court  to  be  served  on  one  or  both  of  said  parents  not  less  than  two  days 
before  the  time  fixed  for  such  examination  if  they  can  be  found  in  said  county,  requiring 
them  to  appear  in  this  court  on  the  hour  and  day  therein  named  and  show  cause,  S 
any,  why  said  child  should  not  be  declared  to  be  dependent  on  the  public  for  support 
and  sent  to  the  State  Public  School  as  provided  by  law. 

Dated,  the day  of ,  189__ 


o 


Superintendents  of  the  Poor, 


NoTB  1.  State  here  the  Dames,  residence  and  occupation  of  the  parents,  and  whether  either  is  dead 
or  ban  abandoned  the  child. 
Note  2.   The  petition  must  be  signed  by  at  least  two  superintendents  of  the  poor. 
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FORM  OP  CONSENT  OF  PARENT. 

StreiTo/^-^f!!!..  i  ^-  Probate  Court  for  said  County. 

To judge  of  probate  for  said  counfy 

The  underBigned 

parent-. of  the  within  named  child  hereby  re8i>ectfully  request.,  that  an  order  be 
entered  in  this  court  finding  said  child  to  be  dependent  on  the  public  for  support,  and 

that- .he  be  sent  to  the  State  Public  School  as  prayed  in  the  within  petition  and 

further  state  that  the 

has  fully  explained  to that  if child  is  sent  to  the  State 

Public  School —will  thereafter  have  no  rights  over,  or  to  the  custody, 

services  or  earnings  of  said  child,  as  provided  in  section  5,  of  act  No.  115,  Public  Acts 
of  Mich.,  1893. 

Dated  this day  of ,  189-_ 

(Signed) 


In  presence  of. 


OERTIFICATE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT,  WHEN  CHILD  IS  BETWEEN  ONE 

AND  TWO  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

Being  authorized  by  resolution  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  State  Public  School,  I, 
the  undersigned  superintendent  of  said  school,  Do  Hereby  Certify  that  there  is 

room  in  said  school  for  the  admission  of— 

the  child  named  in  the  within  petition,  who  is  between  one  and  two  years  of  age,  if. .he 
be  found  to  be  sound  in  mind  and  body  and  who  shall  be  declared  to  be  dependent  on 
the  public  for  support,  as  provided  in  act  No.  115.  Public  Acts  of  Mich.,  1893,  and  that 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  support  of  said  child  while  therein.^ 

(Signed) 

Superintendent  of  the  State  Public  School, 


FORM  OF  PROBATE  ORDER. 

StnljTo/^'''^'^'^'     i  ^-  Probate  Court  for  said  County. 

At  a  eesnon  of  said  probate  courts  for  the  county  of ,  holden  at  the 

probate  office  at.. ,  in  said  county,  on  the.^ day  of... ,  A.  D.  189_- 

Present,  Hon judge  of  probate. 

In  the  matter  of a  dependent  child, 

superintendents  of  the  poor  of  said  county, 

on  the ..day  of .— ,  A.  D.  189..,  made  and  filed  in  said 

probate  office  a  petition  in  which  they  stated  that  in  their  opinion  said  child  is  depend- 
ent on  the  public  for  support,  is  between and years  of  age.  is  sound  in  mind  and 

body,  and  has  no  parents  against  whom  h support  can  be  enforced  as  provided  bv 

law;  requesting  therein  an  examination  and  determination  by  said  court  as  to  such 
alleged  dependence,  and  should  the  child  be  found  by  said  court  to  be  dependent  on 

the  public  for  support,  that  an  order  be  entered  sending  h to  the  State  Public 

School. 

And  it  further  appeared  by  said  petition  that  the  parents  of  said  child,' 


NoTC  1.  In  case  a  child  Is  between  one  and  two  years  of  a^,  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  must 
fill  oat  the  petition  properly  signed  and  forward  tne  same  to  the  saperintendent  of  the  State  Pablic 
School,  at  Coldwater,  for  his  endorsement,  before  an  examination  can  be  had  before  the  judge  of 
probate. 

NOTB  2.  State  in  this  space  the  names,  residence  and  occupation  of  parents,  whether  either  is 
•dead  or  has  abandoned  the  child. 
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Itwcu  thereupon  ordered^  that  the day  of ,  A.  D.  189.. 

at o'clock  in  the noon,  at  the  said  probate  office,  be  fixed  for  such  exam- 
ination, and  that  a  citation  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  examination  be  duly  served 
on  one  or  both  of  the  parents  of  said  child,  if  either  can  be  found  in  said  county,  at 
least  two  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  such  examination,  requiring  them  to  appear  on 
said  day  and  hour  and  show  cause,  if  an^,  why  said  child  should  not  be  declared  by 
said  court  to  be  dependent  on  the  public  for  support  and  sent  to  the  State  Public 
School;  and  that  said  petitioners  shall  produce  said  child  on  said  examination,^ 


Said  cause  having  this  day  come  on  for  hearing,  said  child  was  produced  in  said 
court,  and  it  appearing  by  the  return  on  said  citation  that  it  was  duly  and  personally 
served  on 

parent..of  said  child.''' 


and  said  superintendents  of  the  poor  appearing  on  behalf  of  said  petitioners,  and. 


appearing  for  said  child,  testimony  was  taken  in  behalf  of  said  petition  and 

testimony  in  opposition  thereto,  and  said  child  having  been  examined  by  me,  and  hav- 
ing investigated  the  facts,  I  find  that  said  child  is  dependent  on  the  public  for  support; 

that.-he  was —years  of  age  on  the day  of , 

A.  D.  189..,  and  that.-he  is  sound  in  mind  and  body,  and  that  the  facts  regarding  the 
residence  and  occupation  of  the  parents,  whether  they  have  abandoned  said  child, 
when  and  how  Ions  the  parents  and  child  have  been  supported  in  whole  or  part  by 
public  or  private  charity,  and  the  causes  of  the  child's  dependence,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  ascertained,  are  as  follows: ' - — 


And  upon  filing  in  said  court  the  affidavit  of 

physician  of  said  county,  showing  that  said  child  is,  in  his 

opinion,  of  sound  mind,  and  has  no  chronic  or  contagious  disease,  and  has  not  been 
exposed  to  any  contagious  disease  within  fifteen  days  previous  to  the  date  of  this 
examination : 

^  And  it  appearing  that  said  child,  named  herein,  is  between  one  and  two  years  of 
age;  it  also  appearing  that  the  certificate  of  the  superintendent  of  the  State  Public 
School  has  been  endorsed  on  the  petition  of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  for  the  said 

county  of according  to  law,  stating  that  there  is  room  in  said  school 

for  the  admission  of the  child  named  in  said  petition  and 

that  provision  has  been  made  for  its  support  while  therein;  also  having  fully  explained 

to  the  said 

parents  of  said  child,  that  if child  is  sent  to  the  State 

Public  School will  thereafter  have  no  rights  over,  or  to  the  custody,  services  or 

earnings  of  said  child,  as  provided  in  section  5,  act  No.  115,  Public  Acts  of  Michigan, 
1893; 

Note  1.  State  in  this  space  the  fact  If  one  or  both  parents  have  endorsed  the  petition  reqaestios 
the  child  to  be  eent  to  said  school.  If  such  indorsement  is  made,  or  it  appears  by  tbe  petition  that 
neither  of  the  parents  reside  in  said  coanty.  omit  ail  that  refers  to  the  citation  in  the  order. 

Note  2.    State  here  proof  of  seryice  or  citation  if  made. 

Note  3.  Here  state  the  facts  as  to  the  residence  and  occupation  of  the  parents,  whether  either  baa 
abandoned  the  child.  Whether  the  parents,  or  either,  have  been  supported  by  public  or  private 
charity,  and  wher^.  Also  state  the  nationality,  habits  and  character  of  the  parents:  whether 
either  is  intemperate,  or  has  been  a  criminal  under  sentence,  and  if  so,  for  how  Ions;  whether  either 
is  an  habitual  pauper.    State  generally  any  facts  showing  the  cause  of  the  child*s  aependence. 

Note  4.    This  portion  of  blank  to  be  used  when  child  is  between  one  and  two  years  of  age. 
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It  is  eertiJUd  and  ordered  that  said  child  is  dependent  on  the  public  for  support  and 
is  entitled  to  admission  to  the  State  Public  School  at  Goldwater,  and  that  ..he  be  taken 

to  said  school  by 

and  admitted  therein. 


Judge  of  Probate. 

State  op  Michioan,     )  „ 
County  of )^' 

On  this day  of ,  A.  D.  189. .before  me 

«. in  and  for  said  county,  personally 

aiipeared ,  M.  D.,  to  me  known  to  be* 

physician  of  said  county,  who  being  by  me  duly  sworn 

deposes  and  certifies  he  has  examined  as  physician 


on  the day  of ,  189..,  a  child  claimed  to  be 

dependent  on  the  public  for  support,  and  that  in  his  oninion  the  said  child  is  of  sound 
mind,  and  has  no  chronic  or  contagious  disease,  ana  in  his  opinion  has  not  been 
exposed  to  any  contagious  disease  within  fifteen  days  previous  to  this  date. 

(Signed) ,  M.  D. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this ..day  of ,  A.  D.  189.. 


State  op  Miohigan,     > 
County  of S 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  order  and  find- 
ings by  me  made  in  the  above  entitled  matter,  and  of  the  whole  thereof,  and  that  the 
alx>ve  is  a  true  copy  of  the  af&davit  of  the  physician  filed  in  this  case. 

In  Witness  Whereof^  I  have  hereunto  set  my  official  signature,  and  affixed  the  seal  of 

the  probate  court  of  said  county,  at in  said  county,  on  this 

day  of . ,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  ninety 


Judge  of  Probaie  of  said  County. 


ILL-TREATED  CHILDREN. 

The  law  declaring  an  ill-treated  child  to  be  under  the  protection  of  public  authority 
and  authorizing  certain  officers  of  the  State  to  remove  them  from  the  care  and  custody 
of  the  parent  or  guardian  so  ill-treating  him,  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1889. 
This  law  will  be  found  printed  in  full  in  the  preceding  pages  of  the  appendix  under  the 
title  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  children."  It  defines  ill-treatment  with 
conservatism,  and  only  interferes  with  paternal  rights  where,  first,  habitual  ill-treat- 
ment either  endangers  the  health  or  life  of  the  child,  or,  second,  depraves  the  morals  of 
the  child.  The  object  of  the  law  is  two-fold,  to  protect  the  child  and  the  public  at  the 
same  time. 

the  complaint. 

'  Any  person  who  knows  that  a  child,  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  is  being  ill-treated 
in  any  of  the  manners  mentioned  in  sections  1, 2, 5, 6,  or  12  of  the  act  above  named  may 
go  before  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  county  in  which  such  ill-treatment  exists  and 
make  complaint  The  complaint  should  be  in  writing  and  on  oath  and  should  state 
the  name  of  the  person  so  ill-treating  the  child.    The  complaint  should  set  forth  the 

Note  1.     Here  insert  "the  county,**  or  ifitherefbe  no  ooanty  physician,  insert  the  words  "a 
respectable  praoticinir>** 
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particular  form  of  the  ill-treatment  in  ae  nearly  the  exact  words  of  the  statute  as  poe- 
eible,  ending  with  this  statement,  "That  such  habitual  ill-treatment  endangers  the 
health  of  the  child,  or  depraves  its  morals,''  as  the  case  may  be. 

THB  WRIT. 

When  complaint  is  made  to  a  judge  of  probate  and  duly  subscribed  and  sworn  to; 
the  judge  will  issue  a  writ  directed  to  some  officer  of  the  county,  directing  him  to 
forthwith  bring  the  child  so  alleged  to  ha^e  been  ill-treated  and  the  parent  or  guardian 
charged  with  such  ill-treatment  before  him  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.  The 
writ  shall  recite  the  substance  of  the  complaint  regarding  the  alleged  ill-treatment  and 
in  the  same  writ  the  judge  may  require  the  officer  to  summon  witnesses  to  appear  and 
give  evidence  on  the  trial. 

THE  PROBATE  ORDER. 

The  order  of  the  judge  of  probate  should  set  forth: 

1.  The  fact  of  the  complaint. 

2.  The  manner  of  the  ill-treatment  as  set  forth  in  the  complaint. 

3.  The  fact  that  a  writ  was  issued,  and  who  were  brought  into  court  under  its  com- 
mands. 

4.  If  the  accused  could  not  be  found  in  the  county,  state  the  fact  as  shown  by  the 
officer's  returns. 

5.  The  appearance  of  the  attorney  or  other  friend  on  behalf  of  the  child. 

6.  The  empaneling  of  the  jury,  if  there  be  one. 

7.  The  verdict  of  the  jury,  if  there  be  one. 

8.  That  the  parent  or  guardian  has  forfeited  all  right  to  the  custody  of  said  child 
during  minority. 

9.  That  said  child  be  committed  to  the  State  Public  School  to  be  subject  to  such 
disposition  as  the  laws  pertaining  to  that  institution  provide. 

All  the  other  provisions  relating  to  the  age  of  the  child,  examination  by  physician, 
facts  concerning  parents,  etc.,  should  be  the  same  as  in  case  of  dependent  children. 
Forms  of  complaint,  writ  and  probate  order  are  herewith  appended. 


FORM  OP  COMPLAINT. 

State  op  Michigan,     ) 
County  of -  )  Probate  Court  por  the  County  op 

The  complaint  and  examination  on  oath  and  in  tDriting^  of ... 

taken  before  me  on  tJie day  of ,  18-_-,  who  being 

by  me  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that — of  said  county, 

ill-treats h* - a  minor  under  sixteen 

years  of  age  in  the  following  manner,  viz.:'- 


contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided  and  against  the 

peace  and  dignity  of  the  State  of  Michigan;  wherefore  the  said 

prays  that  the  said and  the  said  child  maybe 

apprehended  and  brought  before  this  court  to  answer  this  complaint  and  to  be  further 
dealt  with  according  to  law. 


Taken,  subscribed  and  sworn  before  me  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


Judge  of  Probate* 


NoT£  1.    Modify  this  to  read  "his  or  her  child,  or  his  or  her  ward,*'  as  the  case  may  be. 

Note  2.  See  sections  1,  S3,  6  and  6,  chapter  52,  of  Howell^s  annotated  statutes,  being  the  act  **For 
the  protection  of  children,"  and  section  12  of  act  No.  189  of  1889  amending  that  law,  and  draw  the 
comi  laint  according  to  the  facts  nnder  one  or  more  of  these  sections,  adding  after  the  description 
of  the  offense  ''That  snch  habitual  ill-treatment  endangers  the  health  of  the  child,  or  depraves  Its 
morale,"  as  the  case  may  be.    Describe  the  offense  as  f  ally  and  oaref  nlly  as  possible. 
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FORM  OF  WRIT. 

Statb  of  Miobigan,     ) 
County  of \  Pbobats  Coubt  fob  the  Couwty  op 

To  the  Bheriff  or  any  eon»tahle  of  said  eounty,  greeting: 

Whebeas, ^ has  this  day  made  complaint 

in  writing  aod  on  oath  to  me  that 

of  said  county,  ill-treate h* ,a 

minor  under  sixteen  yean  of  age  in  the  following  manner,  viz.:' 


And  Whereas,  On  such  examination  on  oath  it  appears  to  me  that  said  offense  has 
been  committed  and  that  there  is  j  ust  cause  to  believe  that  the  said  child  has  been  ill- 
treated  by  the  said as  stated  in  said 

complaint;  therefore 

In  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  You,  and  each  of  you,  are  hereby 

commanded  to  arrest  forthwith  the  said 

and the  said  child,  and  bring  them  before  me  to  be  dealt 

with  according  to  law.    And  you  are  further  commanded. 

In  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  summon 

to  appear  before  me,  the  said  judge  of  probate,  when  and  where  you  shall  have  the 
accused  party  and  the  said  child,  to  testify  their  knowledge  on  behalf  of  said  people 
touching  the  matter  of  said  complaint. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at .. 

[sEAi^]  in  said  county  on  the day  of ,189.. 


Judge  of  Probate, 


OFFICER'S  RETURN  TO  WRIT. 


Stats  op  Miohigam,     Xa-, 
County  of r^' 

Bj  virtue  of  the  within  writ,  to  me  directed,  I  have  taken  the  within  named 

and who  I  have  before  the  probate  couH 

within  named,  as  I  am  within  commanded. 

Dated  this day  of 189.. 


FORM  OF  PROBATE  ORDER. 

State  op  Michigan,     { 
County  of J^' 

At  a  session  of  the  probate  court,  for  the  county  of 

held  at  the  probate  office  at - - - -in  said 

county  on  the day  of A.  D.  189.. 

Preeent:    Hon. - judge  of  probate. 

In  tiie  matter  of ^ an  ill-treated  child: 


Note  1.    Modify  this  to  read  "bit  or  b«*r  child,  or  hl^  or  her  ward.*'  as  the  case  may  be. 
Von  t.   Enter  here  the  sab^tanoe  of  the  complilnt  f  ally,  showing  the  character  of  the  offense 
ander  one  or  more  of  scotinns  ],8,6  and  6,  of  cbaprer  fl2  of  Howeli^s  annotated  statntee  **For  the 

Broteetion  of  children,*'  and  Sec  12  added  to  that  not  In  act  180  of  1889,  addlnff  "that  such  habitual 
1-treatment,**  endangers  the  health  or  life,  or  depraves  the  morals  of  the  child,  as  the  case 
may  be. 
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In  this  matter  complaint  having  be«n  made  by _ 

of in  said  oounty,  and  such  complaint  having  been 

reduced  to  writiog.  subecribed  and  eworn  to  by  said  complainant,  on  the 

day  of 189..,  alleging  that  the  said  child  is  ill-treated  by  h> 

in  the  following  manner,  viz.:' 


and  the  writ  of  this  court  having  been  issued  requiring  the  said 

and the  said  child  to  be  brought  before  me  forth- 
with to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law,  and  in  obedience  to  said  writ,  the  said 

. and the  said  child  having  been  produced  in 

this  court* 

and Esq.,  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  said  oounty 

having,  at  my  request,  appeared  in  behalf  of  said  child* 

I     ^^^^   ^^^flB   ^^^^   ap^^^    ^^^«a    iS^flM^    ^^^^^^^^   ^^^^    ^a*^^    ^^^^   abot^^  Mk^^^    ^^^^    ^^^<*   ^^^^    «m^^«»^^^^  «a^^^  ^  ■■  ^^  ^  ^  ^«B 

and  after  hearing  the  testimony  in  said  matter' 


and  it  appearing  to  this  court 


that  the  said . has  habitually  ill-treated  the  said  child 

in  the  manner  as  stated  in  said  complaint,  and  that  the  allegations  of  said  complaint 
are  fully  sustained  by  the  evidence;  thereupon 

It  i8  ordered,  That  the  said has  forfeited  h right  to 

the  custody  of  said  child  during  minority.    And  it  further  appearing  in  this  couit  that 

the  said  child  is  over  two  and  under  twelve  years  of  age,  namely: 

Tears  of  sge  on  the day  of 18 ,  and  is  sound  in  mind  and 

body;  therefore: 

It  is  further  ordered^  That  the  said  child  be  and  he  is  hereby  committed  to  and  sent 
to  the  Stato  Public  School  at  Cold  water,  to  be  there  received  and  to  be  subject  to  such 
disposition  as  the  laws  regulating  that  institution  provide. 


Judge  of  probate^ 

State  op  MiOHiOAif,     ( 
County  of ) 

On  this day  of.. ,  A.  D.  189 ,  before 

me  a - in  and  for  said  county,  personally 

appeared M.  D.,  to  me  known  to  be  the 

oounty  *  physician  of  said  county,  who  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  certifies 
that  he  has  examined  as  physician 

on  the day  of 18 ,  a  child  claimed  to  be  dependent 

on  the  public  for  support,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  said  child  is  of  sound  mind,  and 
has  no  chronic  or  contagious  disease,  and  in  his  opinion  has  not  been  exposed  to  any 
contagious  disease  within  fifteen  days  previous  to  this  date. 

(Signed) M.  D. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  ) 
day  of A.  D.,  169 \ 


KoTB  1.    Modify  this  to  read  "his  or  her  child,  or  his  or  her  ward,**  as  the  case  may  be. 

VoTU  2.    Enter  fully  the  suhstance  of  thn  complaint. 

Note  8.  if  the  accused  le  not  found  in  this  county,  state  here  that  fact  as  shown  by  the  olBcer'to 
retnrn  on  the  writ. 

Note  4.   Htate  t  he  empanf'llng  of  the  Jury  if  there  was  one. 

Note  6.    Modify  to  recite  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  if  there  was  one. 

Note  6.  If  theie  Is  no  county  phyeician,  strike  out  the  words  **the  county**  and  inaert  the  words 
^^respectable  praoticinff.** 
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StATB  of  MiOHIGAlf,       I 

OoufUy  of^. \  ^ 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  tongomg  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  order  and  fiod- 
iDffs  by^  me  made  in  the  above  entiildd  matter,  and  of  the  whole  thereof,  and  that  the 
above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  affidavit  of  the  phyeioian  filed  in  this  case. 

In  toiinest  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  official  signature,  and  affixed  the  seal 

of  the  probate  court  of  said  county,  at 

in  said  county,  on  this day  of ,  in  the  year  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  ninety 


Judge  of  probate. 


HOW  TO  GET    CHILDREN    FROM    THE    STATB    PUBLIC    SCHOOL-EXTRAOT    FROM 

CIRCULAR  TO  THOSE  INQUIRING. 

[Authorized  by  the  board.] 

To  aid  in  securing  homes,  and  to  answer  some  of  the  many  inquiries  about  the 
method  to  be  pursued  to  secure  one  of  these  children,  this  circular  is  issued.  Its  care- 
ful persual  is  desired. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  CHILiD. 

1.  It  is  always  best,  though  not  necessary,  for  the  appUoant  to  visit  the  School  to 
select  the  child  and  execute  the  contract.    But,  whether  he  comes  or  send?,  he  must 

2.  Make  an  application  in  writing  on  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose,  which  will  be 
furnished  to  any  one  on  request.  (See  form  at  end  of  this  circular.)  This  blank  should 
be  read  very  carefully,  filled,  except  the  name  of  the  child,  unless  one  has  already  been 
selected,  then  signed  and 

3.  Presented  for  approval  to  the  agent  of  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  for 
the  couDty  in  which  the  applicant  resides. 

4.  This  agent  will  then  inquire  into  the  fitnees  of  the  proposed  home,  and  make  a 
full  report  of  what  the  home  is,  on  a  blank  provided  for  that  purpose  (see  form  at  end 
of  this  circular). 

5.  No  child  will  be  placed  in  a  family  on  trial,  or  on  indenture  without  the  approval 
of  the  agent  of  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  in  any  county  where  there  is  one 
to  act 

6.  When  the  application  is  approved,  it  must  be  presented  at  the  School  with  a 
description  as  complete  as  possible  of  the  child  desired— giving  age,  sex,  etc.  Especial 
pains  will  then  be  taken  to  select  the  child  desired,  and  arrangements  made  for  its 
delivery. 

THS  CHILiD  TO  SELECT. 

As  there  are  many  more  boys  than  girls  at  the  school,  one  can  more  readily  select  a 
satisfactory  child  from  the  former.  In  decidiog  upon  the  age,  it  is  better  to  choose  as 
young  a  child  as  possible,  for  it  will  sooner  adapt  itself  to  the  new  home  and  become 
as  one  of  the  family.  It  will  not  remember  its  former  life,  and  will  look  upon  its  foster 
parents  as  its  own.  The  average  age  of  the  children  in  the  school  at  present  is  between 
seven  and  eight  years.  There  are  a  few  over  ten  or  under  two.  Those  under  ten 
are  as  a  rule  much  more  desirable  than  those  over,  aad  it  would  be  well  for  the 
applicant  to  take  this  iuto  oonsideratiou  when  makiog  his  selection.  Further,  a  child 
under  ten  is  too  young  to  be  obtained  for  the  work  he  can  do.  He  should  rather  be 
taken  as  an  own  child,  and  the  younger  he  is,  the  more  gratified  in  time  will  the  appli- 
cant be  with  his  selection. 

HOW  TO  TREAT  THE  CHILD  ON  TRIAL. 

Having  taken  the  child  on  trial,  perfection  should  not  be  expected.  Those  reared  in 
the  best  families  have  their  faults.  They  should  have  a  full  and  generous  trial.  Lov- 
ing and  parental  care,  teaching,  kind  admonition  and  correction,  will  encourage  the 
child  and  correct  its  faults.  The  discipline  should  be  firm  and  such  as  will  insure 
tru^f ulness,  industi^  and  obedience.    No  one  should  be  soon  discouraged,  for  on  the 
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succesB  of  the  trial  may  depend  the  future  welfare  of  the  child.  The  g^uardiaoe  should 
remember  that  they  too  were  onoe  children  and  required  admonition  and  kind  oorreo- 
tion:  that  they  too  were  forgetful,  that  it  required  yeara  for  them  to  learu  to  work,  to 
study  in  school,  and  to  exercise  ffood  judgment  in  oariog  for  their  parent's  interesta 
Some  guardians  expect  a  boy  who  has  never  lived  on  a  farm  to  learn  how  to  do  the 
chores,  such  as  milking,  caring  for  the  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs,  all  in  a  few  weeks. 
If  the  guardian  will  be  as  pati»nc  with  a  foster  child*s  shortcomings  as  he  would  be 
with  those  of  an  own  child,  if  he  will  be  affeotionate  yet  firm  in  his  discipline  and 
instruction,  he  will  generally  win  the  child's  affection  in  return,  and  the  home  will  be 
a  permanent  one. 

THB  INDBMTUBE. 

By  reference  to  the  form  of  the  contract  under  which  a  child  leaves  the  School,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  proposed  foster  parents  have  sixty  days  in  which  to  approve  the  child, 
and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  he  is  unsatisfactory,  he  may  be  returned  at  their  expenaew 
If  not  then  returned,  the  contract  becomes  absolute  and  can  be  annulled  only  by  the 
board  of  control  whenever  it  may  deem  the  interest  of  the  child  demands  it.  The 
contract  provides  for  the  kind  treatment  of  the  child  as  a  member  of  the  family,  for  its 
proper  support,  for  its  education  in  the  public  schools,  for  training  it  in  some  useful 
occupation,  and  for  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  of  money  when  the  child  is  of  age. 
This  sum  is  made  payable  to  the  board  of  control,  which  collects  it  and  pays  it  to  Uie 
child.  While  the  child  is  on  indenture,  the  home  will  be  occasionally  visited  by  the 
State  or  county  agent. 

THB  AOOPTION  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  indenture  is  not  adoption  and  gives  no  authority  to  change  the  name  of  the 
child.  Legal  adoption  can  oe  made  only  on  consent  of  the  superintendent,  agent,  or 
board  of  control  of  the  School,  and  by  proceedings  in  the  probate  court  for  the  county 
where  the  guardian  resides.  While  their  consent  to  adoption  may  be  obtained  imme- 
diately upon  the  taking  of  the  child  from  the  School,  the  authorities  always  advise  that 
the  child  be  taken  on  indenture  first,  and  given  a  good  thorough  trial  before  adoption 
papers  are  asked  for.  When  asked  for,  if  it  seems  best,  the  proper  papers  for  adoption 
and  instructions  will  be  sent  by  the  School.  An  adoption  child  ceases  to  be  a  ward  of 
the  School  and  becomes  the  legal  heir  of  the  peraon  adopting  him.  Since  the  institu- 
tion was  established  nearly  303  of  its  wards  have  been  adopted  by  guardians,  who  first 
took  the  children  on  indenture.  The  ratio  of  adoption  to  the  number  received  is 
c  instantly  increasing. 

APPEAU 

There  is  no  better  or  hiffher  missionary  work  than  that  which  receives  and  educates 
one  of  these  little  ones  and  brings  it  up  to  self-supporting  citizenship.  No  work  can 
be  more  satisfactory  than  that  which  earns  and  receives  the  gratitude  of  the  child  that 
has  no  home  save  that  which  the  noble  State  or  the  generous  citizen  provides. 

We  address  you,  desiring  you  to  assist  to  make  worthy  men  and  women  of  these  chil- 
dren, who  have  been  thrown  upon  the  care  of  the  State  by  unfortunate  circumstances 
over  which  they  have  no  control.  We  ask  you  to  make  a  home  for  a  child,  that  you 
give  it  home  training  and  parental  care;  that  you  teach  it  to  labor,  to  be  respectful, 
obedient  and  truthful;  in  short,  that  you  use  your  best  efforts  so  to  train  the  child  that 
when  it  arrives  at  majority  it  can,  without  eiobarrassment,  take  its  place  among  those 
who  never  had  their  early  life  blighted  by  misfortune. 


REPORT  ON  APPLICATION  FOR  CHILD. 

Mich. .,  189.. 


Superintendent  of  the  State  Publio  School,  Cold  water,  liiiOBiaAN: 

[Draw  lines  throagh  all  bat  correct  words  in  brackets.] 

Dear  Sir    On  the day  of 189..,  I  visited  the 

home  of ,  who  is  an  applicant  for  a  war  J  of  the 

State  Public  School,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  home  is  a  suitable 
one  for  a  \^^\ years  old. 
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I  find  that  the  home  oonsieU  of  a house  on  about acres  of  land. 

The  appearances  indicate housekeepiog  and management 

_  ( exoellentiy  ) 

of  affairs  in  and  about  the  home.     The  house  is  <  well  [  kept.     The  buildings 

( poorly        ) 
.    ^.         (thrift  ) 

indicates  fair  management  v. 
( slaoknotfs  ) 

(1) .- 

The  man  is  about... ...Tears  of  age  and  of  (2) parentage, 

and  in health. 

The  wife  is  about years  of  age,  of parentage, 

and  in health.  . 

^  strict  ) 
mtM   V  discipline.     There  will  probably  be 
slack  ) 
(excellent     J   ,. 

•{fair  V  literature  in  the  house. 

( indifferent  > 

(3) 

Applicant  jJTSSJtnotj  ^^'^  I  moiSJl?  neglected  f  ohUd  and  ];SSldnot{  ^^^  ^  "doP* 
child  if  satisfactory. 

The  application  filled  out  should  read  as  follows  in  order  to  indicate  the  conditions 
of  the  home  as  found  by  the  agent: 


Mich.. ....,  189.- 

TO  THIS  SnPBBIlVTI£NDS17T  OB  A  GENT  OF  THE  StaTS  PuBLIO  SCHOOL : 

Application  is  made  to  have  one  of  the  children  of  said  School  indentured  pursuant 
to  law. 

My  poetofiSce  address  is in  the  county  of 

The  nearest  railroad  station  is on  the railroad. 

Ihe  occupation  is  that  of Hie  home  consists  of  the  following 

real  estate  on  section in  town  of in  -Ivliiage  >■ 

( country ) 

which  property  i«  \^^\- 
The  following  are  the  names  and  ages  of  the  children  living  at  home 

and  the  other  members  of  the  household,  including  hired  help,  are 


The  district  school,  which  is  maintained  at  least  five  months  each  year,  is 

from  the  residence.    The  child  desired  is 

(Name  of  child,  if  selected] 

^  American ) 
Enropean  V 
African      ) 

parentage  is  preferred.    It  is  desired  to  make  such  a  child  a 

member  of  the  family,  to  educate  h and  teach  h some  useful  occupation. 

(4ght) 
Special  description  of  child:     Hair  preferred  to  be  -J dark)-;  eyes  preferred  to  be 

<  dark  > ;  complexion  preferred  to  be  -!  dark      f .    Do  not  send  child  with eyes 

( gray  )  (  medinm  ) 
hair, complexion. 

I  have  read  the  statements  in  the  application  for  the  child  and  believe  them  to  be 
correct.    After  this  careful  -examination  by  me  personally  made,  I  certify  that  the 

applicant  has  a  good  home  and  that be  is  a  proper  person  to  have  the  care  and 

education  of  a  child,    I  further  certify  that he  is  a  person  of  p;ood  moral  character, 

that he  is  temperate,  that he  does  not  sell  intoxicatiog  liquors  to  be  used  as  a 

beverage,  and  that  I  believe he  will  properly  provide  for  and  educate  said  child, 

and  will  otherwise  faithfully  execute  the  indenture  required.     These  statemeote  apply 

^love       ] 
educate  V 

!Rvangel!cal  i 
Roman  >•  church, 

other  ) 
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!No  instltiitloii  1 

>  or  aooiety  haa  entruated  a  child  to  applioant*a  care,  and 

such  child  lanow  <  Mif-supportlnKV. 

(  was  romoved     ) 
(4)    I  do  hereby  approve  thia  home  for  said  child 


Agent  for  State  Board  of  Correetione  and  Charities, 

The  child'a  expeoae  fee  of  $2.00  for  railroad  fare  and  other  ezpenaea  ahould  be 
handed  to  agent  or  sent  to  State  Public  School  at  time  of  aiffning. 

In  case  applicant  calls  at  school  for  child  or  child  is  transferred,  no  expense  fee  is 
collected.   Iiave  both  application  and  indenture  signed  and  sent  to  State  Public  School. 

READ  CAREFULLY:  VoT?8  — ConntT  8g«>Dt"  are  nrg^^d  to  inalre  1h«  examlDatinn  aa  full  aa 
poraible  to  aid  the  6iiperiDteDd«riit  in  self  ctlng  a  suitable  criild  to  m  trk  iiomb,  so  tbat  tranafeis 
may  be  kept  at  the  minlmam.    Head  the  foIiowlDg  Dotes  and  apply  them  above: 

<1)   Htate  any  noticeable  peculiarities  of  appearance  in  the  home. 

(2)    Nationality. 

(8>  State  any  peculiarity  of  diapoeition,  temper,  eto.,  of  either  man  or  woman  and  manner  of 
living. 

(4)  State  anything,  in  your  opinion,  of  value  to  ns  not  included  above.  If  yonr  report  is 
unfavorable,  state  it  here,  and  modify  yonr  report  accordingly.   Are  ihere  any  inyallds? 


APPLICATION. 

,  Mich., - ,  189— 

To  THE  SupsBiirTXirDXirr  ob  Aqkht  of  the  Stats  Publio  School: 

I  hereby  make  application  to  have  one  of  the  children  of  said  School  indentured  to 
me  pursuant  to  law. 

My  postoffice  address  is in  the  county  of .. 

My  nearest  railroad  station  is on railroad. 

My  occupation  is  that  of .    My  home  consists  of  the  following 

real  estate  owned  by  me  on  section in  town  of (rented  or  in 

village?) 

The  following  are  the  names  and  ages  of  my  children  liviog  at  home 

_- and  the  other  members  of  my  household 

are 

The  district  school,  which  is  maintaiced  at  least  five  months  each  year,  is 

from  my  residence.    The  child  I  deeire  to  have  is 

[Name  of  child  if  selected.] 

or  other  ..male  child  of  equal  merits  about to years  of  age 

parentage  is  preferred.    I  wish  to  make  such  a 

child  a  member  of  my  family,  to  educate  h...  and  teach  h...  some  useful  occupation. 

Special  description  of  child:  Hair  preferred  to  be  •<  dark  >;  eyes  preferred  to  be-<  black  > 

I  red    )  ( grey    > 

complexion  preferred  to  be<  dtrk      v. 

r  medium  \ 

Do  not  send  child  with eyes, hair, complexion. 

•- ApplieanU 


In  case  said  child  shall  be  placed!  in  my  home  the  following  indenture  and  agreement 
will  be  fully  accepted  and  cheerfully  complied  with. 

The  child's  expense  of  i2  for  R.  R  fare  and  other  expenses  should  be  handed  to  agent 
or  sent  to  State  Public  School  at  time  of  eiflTDlDg. 

In  case  applicant  calls  at  School  for  child  or  child  is  transferred  no  expense  fee  is 
collected.  Fill  out  and  sign  both  application  and  indenture  and  send  to  State  Pnblic 
School. 
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INDENTURE. 

Thts  agbkkmsht,  By  and  between  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Public  School, 
by  the  authority  of  an  Act  entitled  *'An  Act  to  EBtablish  a  State  Public  School  for 
IXapendent  and  Neglected  Children,"  approved  April  17,  1872,  and  acts  amendatory 

thereof,  of  the  first  part,  and of  the  town  of 

county  of State  of  Michiftan, 

whose  poetoffice  address  is 

WitnesKth,  That  the  said  Board  of  Control,  in  consideration  of  the  agreement  herein 

made  by  the  second  party,  hereby  places , 

one  of  its  wards,  in  the  family  of  the  said  second  party  to  remain  until  the 

day  of ,  189__,  when  ..he  will  be  eighteen 

years  of  age.  The  said  second  party  hereby  receives  the  said  child  in  his  family,  and 
agreeB  to  keep  the  child  until  the  said  above  mentioned  date,  and  will  maintain  and 
treat  the  child  kindly  and  properly  as  a  member  of  his  family;  that  he  will  cause  the 
child  to  attend  church  and  Sunday  school  regularly;  that  he  will  provide  for  the  child's 
edncation  in  the  public  schools  where  he  resides,  causing  the  child  to  attend  such 
public  schools  at  least  five  months  each  year,  and  that  he  will  teach  the  child  an 
occupation  that  will  enable  said  child  to  become  self  supporting.  That  be  will  provide 
said  child  with  suflScient  and  suitable  clothing  for  week  days  and  for  attending  public 
worship,  and  with  suitable  food  and  other  necessaries  in  health  and  in  sickness.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  said  time  he  will  furnish  said  child  with  two  good  suits  of  clothes 
and  will  pay  the  child  through  the  agent  of  the  said  Board  of  Control  at  that  time,  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  dollars.  And  if  the  child  should  be  given  up  by  said  party  previous 
to  the  expiration  of  the  full  time  herein  provided  for.  that  he  will  pay  pro  rata  after 
the  child  is  fourteen  years  of  age,  for  the  time  the  child  is  in  his  familv.  Whenever 
requested  by  the  superintendent  or  agent  of  said  School,  the  said  second  party  agrees 
to  report  to  him  in  writing  such  facts  in  regard  to  such  child  as  may  be  requested,  and 
that  he  will  furnish  the  child  with  materials  and  opportunity  to  correspond  with  the 
said  superintendent  or  agent  when  the  child  is  of  sufficient  age  and  shall  so  desire. 

The  said  board  of  control  hereby  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  this  contract  whenever 
in  ite  opinion  the  interest  of  the  child  requires  it. 

SixTT  Days'  Trial.  The  said  second  pariy  hereby  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  this 
contract  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  hereof,  on  returning  the  said  child  to  said 
School  at  his  own  expense.  Said  trial  pdriod  may  be  extended  upon  application  and 
for  good  cause  by  permission  of  superintendent. 

In  case  this  contract  shall  be  canceled  by  either  party,  as  aforesaid,  the  said  second 
party  agrees  to  return  said  child  to  said  School  at  his  own  expense  unless  released  by 
the  said  superintendent  or  agent. 

In  witness  whereof,  The  said  board  of  control,  by  the  superintendent  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  said  second  party,  hereby  set  their  names'and  seals  this 

day  of - A.  D.  18— 

[L.  S.] 

[Superintendent  of  State  Pobllo  School.] 

[ImB.] 

lOnardUtn  of  Ohild.] 


STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

[rUinfffonu.] 
APPUOATIOIf. 

For By 

[  Name  of  child.]  I  Name  of  applicant.  ] 

Date 189—     RR.  and  station 

-— County 

NoTB. — ^The  report  by  the  county  agent  of  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities 
will  be  made  on  another  blank  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Approved 189— 
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STATE  FUfiLIO  SOHOOL 

[FUiog  form.] 
IlfBKNTUBS. 

Of To 

Date .    This  indenture  becomes  operative  on  the 

day  of 18... 

NoTTGB.— The  child  herein  indentured  may  be  adopted,  on  the  consent  of  the 

enperinteDdent,  by  proceeding  in  the  probate  court.    On  such  adoption  the  control  of 

the  School  ceases,  acd  the  child  will  then  have  all  the  legal  riffhte  of  an  own  child  of 

the  person  adopting  him.    The  consent  to  adoption  will  be  given  when  it  appears  to  be 

*    tor  the  interest  of  the  child.    For  information  as  to  adoption,  address  any  time, 

TH£  SUPERINTENDENT, 

State  Pubuo  Sohool^ 

Ck>i:j>WATSB,  MioB. 


Filed  at  the  State  Public  School  this day  of. 

18 Clerk. 


COPY  OF  CIRCULAR 


[  AutLorlzed  by  the  Board  ] 

State  Publjo  School,  ) 
Coldwater,  1896,     ) 
To  the  Agents  of  the  Boards  of  Corrections  and  Charities: 

QsNTOSMEif — It  is  intended  to  have  you  visit  in  your  reepeotive  counties  within 
twelve  months  all  children  on  indenture  from  this  institution  who,  in  your  discretion, 
need  visiting.  In  order  to  secure  three  reports  each  year,  one  from  you,  one  from  the 
State  agent,  and  one  from  the  guardians,  the  State  has  been  divided  into  three  sections, 
and  the  reports  are  to  be  asked  for  four  months  apart,  'i  his  will  renobdr  it  necessary  to 
Bend  out  requests  for  visiting  to  the  county  agents  and  guardians  four  months  from 
each  other.  Hence  some  will  receive  the  request  this  month,  others  in  four  months 
and  others  in  eight  months.  Thereafter  the  reports  from  the  county  agents  can  be 
made  by  each  about  one  year  apart.  When  the  request  to  visit  is  made  ^ou  will  be 
furnished  with  a  list  of  the  children  on  indenture  and  the  time  of  the  visit  will  be 
stated.  Until  that  notice  is  received  it  is  very  desirable  that  you  should  continue 
to  investigate  promptly  and  report  on  all  ill-treated  children,  and  as  herein  requested, 
the  children  on  trial,  and  aid  us  in  securing  new  homes.  Your  earnest  ^nd  cordial 
ooOperation  is  solicited. 

DISORBnONARY  VISITS. 

When  you  receive  a  request  to  visit  you  will  find  part  of  the  names  entered  under 
**  Discretionary  Liist "  This  is  to  indicate  that  the  management  of  the  school  is  of  the 
opinion  that  those  children  may  not  need  visiting.  There  are  no  doubt  in  your  county 
some  of  the  children,  and  generally  the  younger  ones,  who  have  been  on  indenture 
some  time,  who  are  treated  in  all  respects,  as  own  children,  and  who,  in  your  opinion, 
do  not  need  to  be  visited.  Where  these  children  have  become  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  members  of  a  good  family,  it  is  not  considered  that  they  or  the  family  will  be 
benefited  by  such  visits.  Neither  ought  the  State  to  be  put  to  the  expense.  Some  of 
these  children  have  forgotten  their  own  parents  and  look  upon  their  foster  parents  as 
their  own.  Their  own  parents  could  do  no  better  for  them,  even  if  situated  so  as  to 
care  for  them.  In  such  cases  any  visits  that  would  inform  them  of  their  parentage 
would  greatly  wrong  them.  Children  have  lost  good  homes  by  such  visits  and  some  of 
the  best  guardians  object  to  them.  But  if  in  your  judgment  any  of  the  children  whose 
names  are  on  the  discretionary  list  do  need  visitation,  you  are  to  see  them.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  in  your  mind  about  the  necessity,  in  any  case,  give  the  child  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  and  visit  it.  All  visits  to  the  youngest  children  especially  should  be  con- 
ducted with  prudence  and  consideration  for  the  children  and  suardians.  But  whether 
you  visit  all  children  or  not  at  the  time  of  your  annual  visit,  make  a  formal  report  of 
every  case,  stating  under  '*  Remarks  "  the  source  of  your  information. 


ILL-TREATED  CHILDREN. 


Whenever  it  shall  come  to  your  knowler^ge  that  any  child  of  this  school  in  a  family 
on  indenture  or  on  trial  is  being  ill-treated,  you  are  required  by  law  to  investigate  the 
case  immediately  and  report  the  facts  to  the  superintendent.    You  are  not  to  wait  to 

14 
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ooDSult  him  and  obtain  a  request  to  visit  Tou  are  to  use  your  discretion.  Ill-treat- 
ment has  various  forms.  It  is  a  failure  to  comply  with  any  pro^sion  of  the  indenture. 
If  the  child  is  not  used  as  one  of  the  family,  as  to  food,  lodging,  etc.,  that  is  ill-treat- 
ment. If  the  child  is  not  sent  to  day  and  Sunday  school,  and  to  church,  if  he  is  brought 
up  in  idleness,  under  bad  influences,  in  bad  company,  that  is  ill-treatment  as  much  as 
the  infliction  of  unreasonable  punishment.  They  are  not  placed  out  as  servants.  They 
are  to  have  a  good  chance  in  life  with  the  other  boys  and  girls  wh^re  they  live.  As  a 
general  rule  the  treatment  of  these  children  in  families  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  But 
when  there  are  cases  of  ill-treatment,  by  which  the  child  is  deprived  of  its  natural  priv- 
ileges or  rights  under  the  indenture,  you  will  be  sustained  in  all  proper  efforts  for  his 
protection. 

HOW  VISITS  SHOULD  BE  CONDUCTED. 

The  purpose  of  your  visits  is  defined  by  law.  You  are  to  inquire  carefully  into  the 
management^  condition,  and  treatment  of  the  children  and  to  report  the  facts  ascer- 
tained, showing  whether  thecooditioos  of  the  indenture  are  faithfully  executed.  But 
how  the  work  is  to  be  conducted  is  necessarily  left  to  your  tact  and  good  sense.  The 
eod  to  be  obtained  is  always  the  same-  the  respectful  and  grateful  consideration  of  the 
guardians,  who  often  from  kindest  motives  have  taken  these  children  to  care  for  and 
educate,  and  the  welfare  of  the  children.  The  facts  relating  to  the  children  and 
guardians  you  will  gather  from  them  and  sometimes  from  others.  But  how  much  from 
each  and  in  what  manner  your  prudence  will  determine.  Generally  the  appearance  of 
the  child  and  the  home  will  go  far  to  satisfy  you.  To  visit  a  home  so  as  to  l^nefit  both 
the  home  and  the  child  is  what  is  desired  acd  is  a  responsible  and  delicate  duty.  Care- 
ful consideration  acd  experience  are  needed.  The  hurried  call  of  a  few  momenta, 
without  eeeiDg  the  child  or  guardians,  asking  a  few  questions  of  someone  and  hurryioff 
away,  S3flrce)y  informs  you  of  the  home  or  the  child  and  fails  to  impress  upon  the  child, 
the  guardian,  or  the  neighborhood  your  interest  in  the  work.  Such  visits,  however,  are 
seldom  made.  You  should  make  the  visit  as  though  you  had  a  personal  interest  in  the 
child  and  the  family.  The  more  you  become  acquainted  with  the  child  and  guardian, 
with  their  tastes,  aims,  habits,  eta,  the  greater  will  be  your  success. 

In  some  instances,  doubtless,  you  will  discover  that  the  relations  between  guardian 
and  child  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  they  should  be.  It  may  be  difficult  for  you  to  deter- 
mine where  the  fault  lies,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  may  ascertain  the  cause  of  any 
estrangemefit  and  give  such  advice  and  admonition  as  may  be  needed  to  harmonize 
differences. 

Your  experience  in  the  management  of  indentured  children  will  probably  prove  to 
you  that  the  causes  of  trouble  between  guardian  and  child  may  lie  in  either  or  both,  or, 
somewhat  frequently,  in  the  interference  of  medlesome  neighbors.  Wherever  the  fault 
m&y  be  it  should  be  traced  to  its  source  and,  if  with  the  child,  reprove  kindly  yet 
earnestly;  if  with  the  guardians  or  neighbors,  advise  fearlessly  though  discreetly.  The 
amicable  adjustment  of  differences  will* depend  largely  upon  your  tact  and  wisdom. 

These  words  will  go  to  some  whose  iongexperiencB  has  especially  fitted  them  for  this 
work  and  they  will  need  no  suggestions.  But  for  all,  these  words  are  written  as  respect- 
ful opinions  of  methods  for  doing  in  the  best  manner  all  that  should  be  done  for  the 
children  in  our  care.  We  assure  all  agents  of  the  sincere,  cordial  and  earnest  coOpera- 
tion  of  th's  institution.  We  also  assure  them  that  their  labors  and  successes  are  appre- 
ciated. Whatever  is  said  here  is  to  aid  in  securing  the  most  thorough,  deliberate,  and 
prudent  visits  by  the  county  agents,  with  the  belief  that  the  more  consideration  and 
care  there  may  be  given  by  the  county  agents  the  better  will  be  the  results  in  general 
of  this  institution. 

SEOURINQ  HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

When  visiting  children  you  will  be  of  great  assistanre  by  finding  and  investigating 
new  homes.  For  this  work  you  are  compensated  the  same  as  for  visits,  and  ihe  law 
imposes  on  you  this  duty  to  find  and  inspect  homes  for  children.  If  you  have  placed 
a  good  boy  or  girl  in  a  good  home  there  are  generally  openings  for  others  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  Will  you  not  on  your  visits  make  securing  new  homes  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal  objects,  and  thus  greatly  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  your  position  and  the  work  of 
this  institution? 

To  assist  the  agent  to  constantly  improve  the  quality  of  the  homes  secured  and  to 
assist  the  superintendent  to  make  the  best  selections  for  the  homes,  the  following  sug- 
gestions are  appended  on 
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HOW  TO  SECURE  THE  BEST  HOMES. 


L  To  secure  better  homee,  the  agent  should  visit  the  home  of  the  applicant  and  have 
a  personal  knowledge  not  only  of  t^e  applicant  but  of  his  family  and  his  home. 

2.  The  agent  should  never  recommend  a  home  to  please  the  applicant  or  from  fear  of 
his  ill-will. 

3.  The  applicant  should  have  suflScient  means  to  support  and  educate  the  child,  and 
a  disposition  to  do  it.  He  should  have  a  settled  home  and  occupation.  Morality,  tem- 
perance and  industry  should  prevail  in  the  home. 

i.  Preferecce  should  be  given  to  country  homes.  There  the  boy  or  girl  will  have 
equal  opportunities  with  other  children,  and  from  the  country  come  many  of  our  beet 
and  most  successful  men  and  women. 

6.  A  home  where  the  child  will  be  taught  skilled  labor  is  always  a  desirable  one. 

6.  The  taste,  talent  and  physical  ability  of  the  child  should  always  be  considered 
when  placing  it.  When  a  home  is  secured  its  peculiarities,  conditions  and  the  desires 
iA  the  applicant  regarding  the  child  should  be  clearly  set  forth  to  the  superintendent 
that  the  child  of  the  taste,  talent,  physical  ability  desired  may  be  selected. 

7.  This  mstitution  is  not  an  intelligence  office  to  procure  farm  and  dompstic  help. 
These  children  are  to  be  taught  to  respect  labor  and  to  work.  Habits  of  industry  are 
to  be  inculcated.  But  at  the  same  time  the  State  requires  that  they  shall  be  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and  treated  as  members  of  the  family. 

8.  Homes  in  large  villages  or  cities  should  be  avoided  as  a  general  rule.  Where  a 
very  young  child  is  desired  for  adoption,  they  might  be  placed  there  with  good  results. 

9.  After  a  personal  examination  of  a  home  if  the  agent  has  any  doubt  about  its  fitness 
for  the  child  he  should  give  the  child  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  and  decline  to  approve. 

10.  ESspecially  seek  homes  among  young  or  middle-aged  people,  so  far  as  practicable, 
as  they  are  more  likely  to  be  in  sympathy  with  children,  and  the  child's  faults  are  leas 
likely  to  seriously  disturb  them  than  elderly  people. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL  AND 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 


From  the  organizBtion  to  the  present  time. 


BOARD  OP  CONTROL. 


Names. 


Gov.  Henry  P.  Baldwin,  ex  officio 

John  J.  Baffley 

Nelson  J.  Isbell 

Gharlee  E.  Mickley 

Julius  8.  Barber 

Gov.  John  J.  Bagley,  ex  officio 

Caleb  D.  Randall 

Stephen  S.  Cutter 

James  Burns 

Henry  H.  Hinds 

^Isaao  A.  Fancher — 

Richmond  B.  Case 

♦Harvey  J.  HoUister 

♦John  H.  Bug^i® 

j-Robert  J.  Frost 

rJobn  R.  Champion 

'Alexander  McMillan 

^Robert  J.  Whaley 

"tyron  S.  Spofford 

t  Ihomas  Mars 

iTsaac  A.  Fancher 

Marshall  E.  Rumsey 

F.  M.  Stewart 

Superintendents, 

Zelotes  Trusdell 

Lyman  P.  Alden 

John  N.  Foster 

Wesley  Sears 

Chancy  F.  Newkirk 

W.  H.  Wieand 

A.  N.  Woodruff 

A.  J,  Murray 


Date  of 
appointment. 


April  17, 1871. 
July  31. 1871.. 


u 


II 


»c 


June  7, 1872... 
Jan.  1, 1873. 

"  6,1873.... 
April  1, 1875... 
Nov.  16,1875... 
July  28, 1875... 
March  22, 1881. 
Jan.  2, 1883 

"    1,1889.... 

••  1.1891.... 
Oct.  2, 1891.... 


11 


41 
It 


It 

tc 

IC 


May  27, 1893. 
t«        It 


It 


It 


Oct.  25, 1893. 
Feb.  27, 1896. 


March  13, 1874. 
June  21, 1875.. 
May  9. 1883.... 
June  20, 1887.. 
Sept.  1,1889... 
Oct.  7. 1891.... 
Aug.  3«  1893... 
Sept.  1,1895... 


Ezpirmtloii  of 
eerrice. 


Jan.  1, 1873. 

it  44 

June  7, 1872. 
July  28, 1876. 
Jan.  3, 1874. 
May  18, 1874. 
Jan.  1«  1891. 
Nov.  13, 1875. 
Jan.  1, 188a. 
••     1, 188L 

1,1893. 

1,1889. 

1,1895. 

1,1897. 
Oct.  2, 18a3 

2,1895. 

2,1897. 

2,1899. 
JaD.  1, 1899. 
Feb.  27,  )89a 
Oct.  12, 1893. 
Jan.  1, 1901. 

1,1897. 


M 


II 


Ct 


It 
II 
it 


t. 


June  14. 1875u 
May  9. 1883. 
April  9, 1887. 
Sept.  1, 1889. 
Sept  30. 1891. 
July  9, 1893. 
Sept.  1, 1895. 


*  Term  of  office  expired  O^t.  2,  :80t,  nnder  IflQ,  Pnblfc  Acts  1801. 

t  Term  of  oflloe  expired  May  27,  1883,  nnder  Act  116,  Public  Acts  1893. 

t  Resigned. 


Lj^A^TB 


RELATING    TO    THE    ESTABLISHMENI    AND    GOVERNMENT    OF    THES 
STATE    PUfililO    SCHOOL,    AND    OTHER    LAWS    RELATING 

TO    CHILDREN. 


C  Act  lift,  Sesdon  Laws  1893,  as  amended  bf  Act  01,  Session  Laws  1805.] 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  government,  management,  and  control  of  the  State 
Pablic  School  at  Goldwater,  and  to  repeid  all  aste  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with 
this  act. 

SBonoif  L  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enaet^  That  the  general  super- 
vision and  government  of  the  State  Public  School  uiall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  control, 
to  oonsist  6i  three  members,  who  shall  serve  without  paj  except  for  actual  and  neces- 
BtLTj  expenses  incurred  in  the  dischargee  of  their  official  duties,  which  shall  be  audited 
by  the  board  of  State  auditors  and  paid  from  the  general  fund,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  members  of 
which  board  shidl  hold  their  offices  for  the  respective  terms  of  two,  four  and  six  years, 
from  the  first  day  of  January  preceding  their  appointment  and  until  their  successors 
shall  be  appoints  and  qualified,  said  respective  terms  of  office  to  be  designated  in  their 
several  appointments;  and  thereafter  there  shall  be  one  of  said  board  appointed  every 
two  years  by  the  Governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  whose 
term  of  office  shall  continue  for  six  years  from  the  first  day  of  January  preceding  his 
appointment  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  The  members  of  said 
board  shall  constitute  a  body  corporate  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  *'Board  of 
Control  of  the  State  Public  School,*'  with  the  right  of  suing  and  being  sued,  of  making 
and  using  a  common  seal,  and  altering  it  at  pleasure.  The  said  board  of  control  shaU 
have  the  power  of  taking  and  holding  by  purchase,  gift,  donation,  devise  or  bequest, 
real  or  personal  estate  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  institution. 

Sxa  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  meet  once  each  three  months,  and 
of tener,  if  necessary.  It  shall  elect  from  its  own  number  a  president  and  secretary. 
It  shall  also  elect  a  treasurer,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  member  of  said  board.  The  said 
officers  shall  hold  their  positions  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  The  said  treasurer 
shall  give  his  bond  to  the  people  of  the  State,  with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  to 
be  approved  by  said  board  and  by  the  Governor,  in  the  penal  sum  of  at  least  ten  thous- 
and dollars,  or  in  such  larger  amount  as  said  board  may  require,  conditioned  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  duties  required  of  him  by  law,  and  to  account  for  and  pay 
over,  as  required  by  law,  all  moneys  received  by  him  as  such  treasurer.  The  said  board 
shall  establish  a  system  of  government  for  said  school,  including  all  necessary  regula- 
tions for  the  good  order  thereof,  and  for  the  maintenance,  health,  instruction,  and  moral 
training  of  the  children  in  said  school;  for  placing  them  in  family  homes,  and  for  their 
supervision  there  while  they  remain  the  wards  of  said  board.  The  said  board  shall 
appoint  a  superintendent,  matron,  cottage  managers,  teachers,  and  such  other  officers 
and  employifl  as  shall  be  necessary,  who  shall  severally  hold  their  offices  during  the 
pleasure  of  said  board;  and  said  board  shall  prescribe  their  duties  and  fix  their  salaries, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 

Sxa  3.  Whenever  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  any  county  shall  find  in  their 
county  any  child  over  two  and  under  twelve  years  of  age  who  in  their  opinion  is 
dependent  on  the  public  for  support,  and  is  sound  in  mind  and  body,  they  shall  file  a 
petition  in  the  probate  court  of  their  county,  signed  by  at  least  two  of  their  number, 
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wbereiD  they  shall  state  that  in  their  opinion  the  child  named  ia  dependent  on  the 
public  for  support,  is  between  two  and  twelve  years  of  age,  is  sound  in  mind  and  body, 
and  has  no  parents  against  whom  its  support  can  be  enforced  as  provided  by  law.  They 
shall  also  therein  give  the  names,  residence  and  occupation  of  the  parents,  or  either,  so 
far  8s  they  are  able,  whether  either  is  dead  or  has  abandoned  the  child;  requesting 
therein  an  examination  and  determination  by  said  court  as  to  such  alleged  dependence 
and  ehould  the  child  be  found  by  said  court  to  be  dependent  on  the  public  for  sup- 
port, that  an  order  be  entered  sending  it  to  the  State  Public  School.  That  upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  if  it  shall  appear  therein  that  one  or  both  of  said  parents  reside 
in  said  county,  the  judge  of  said  court  shall  issue  a  citation  fixing  the  time  and  place 
for  the  hearing  of  such  petition,  which  shall  be  served  on  one  or  both  of  said  parents, 
if  either  csn  be  found  in  said  county,  not  less  than  two  days  before  the  time  fixed  for 
said  hearing,  requiring  them  to  appear  on  said  day  and  hour,  and  show  cause,  if  any, 
why  said  child  should  not  be  declared  by  said  court  to  be  dependent  ,on  the  public  for 
support  and  sent  to  the  State  Public  School.  That  in  case  it  shall  appear  by  such 
petition  that  neither  of  said  parents  are  living  or  do  not  reside  in  said  county,  or  in 
esse  one  or  both  of  said  parents  shall  endorse  on  said  petition  a  request  that  the  child 
be  tent  to  said  school  as  requested  therein,  then  the  citation  herein  provided  for  need 
not  be  iEsued,and  the  court  may  thereupon  proceed  to  the  examination  herein  provided 
for.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  receiving  such  citation  to  use  due  diligence  to 
find  and  serve  the  same  on  said  parents.  In  case  one  or  both  of  the  parents  of  the  child 
appear  in  court,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  probate  to  explain  to  the  one  so 
snpesring  the  effect  of  an  order  of  the  court  on  their  parental  rights,  sending  their 
child  to  the  State  Public  School,  and  if  one  or  both  of  said  parents  shall  indorse  the 
petition,  as  herein  provided,  such  endorsement  shall  contain  a  clause  stating  that  the 
judge  of  probate  has  fully  explained  to  them  that  if  their  child  is  sent  to  the  State 
Public  School  they  will  thereafter  have  no  rights  over  or  to  the  custody,  services,  or 
earnings  of  said  child,  as  provided  in  section  five  of  this  act. 

Sio.  4.  That  on  such  examination  the  child  shall  be  brought  before  said  court  by 
said  superintendents  of  the  poor;  whereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  judge  to  inves- 
tigate the  facts  and  ascertain  whether  said  child  is  dependent  on  the  public  for  support 
its  residence,  and  as  far  as  possible,  the  whereabouts  of  the  parents,  when  and  how  long 
the  child  has  been  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  by  public  or  private  charity,  the 
occupation  of  the  parents,  if  living,  whether  they  are  supported  b^  the  public  or  have 
abandoned  the  child,  and  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  if  the  child  is  found  depend- 
ent, the  causes  thereof.  The  said  judge  is  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  on  such  examination,  and  it  ^all  be  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of 
the  county,  when  requested  by  said  judge,  to  appear  in  an^  such  examination  in  behalf 
of  the  petition.  Any  friend  of  said  child  may  appear  in  said  court  in  its  behalf,  and  the 
said  judge  may,  in  bis  discretion,  request  the  supervisor  of  any  township  or  ward  to 
appear  in  behalf  of  the  child,  yet  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  issue  any  citation  or  other 
notice  to  other  than  the  parents  or  guardians.  The  record  of  the  proceedings  shall  show 
who,  if  any  one,  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  child  on  such  examination,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  appearance  in  the  court  of  one  or  both  said  parents  or  guardians,  that  said  judge 
made  the  explanation  to  them  as  provided  in  section  three  of  this  act 

Seo.  5.  That  if  on  such  examination  the  said  judge  shall  find  that  the  said  child  is 
dependent  on  the  public  for  support,  is  over  two  and  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  is 
sound  in  mind  and  body,  he  shall  enter  such  finding  by  a  proper  order  in  the  journal 
of  the  probate  court  in  his  office  certifying  that  the  child  is  dependent  on  the  public 
for  support  and  is  entitled  to  admission  to  the  State  Public  School  at  Cold  water, 
ordering  that  it  be  taken  to  said  school  by  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  or  by  the 
agent  of  the  Board  of  Correctioos  and  Charities  of  the  county  from  which  the  child  is 
sent,  and  admitted  therein,  and  shall  deliver  to  the  said  superintendents  of  the  poor  or 
said  agent  a  certified  copy  of  such  order,  which  shall  contain  besides  said  findings,  a 
statement  of  the  facts  that  are  herein  required  to  be  inquired  into,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  ascertained;  and  that  said  superintendents  of  the  poor  or  said  agent  shall  deliver 
such  copy  with  said  child,  at  said  school  to  the  superintendent  thereof,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  making  of  such  order.  That  upon  entering  such  order  the  parents 
of  said  child  shall  be  released  from  all  parental  duties  toward  and  responsibility  for 
such  child,  and  shall  thereafter  have  no  rights  over  or  to  the  custody,  services  or  earn- 
ings of  such  child,  except  in  cases  where  said  board  may,  as  herein  provided,  restore 
the  child  to  its  parents. 

Reo.  6.  The  object  of  this  act  is  to  provide  a  temporary  home  for  dependent  children 
in  said  school,  where  they  shall  be  retained  only  until  they  can  be  placed  in  family 
homes.  The  said  board  is  hereby  made  the  legal  guardian  of  all  children  who  shall  be 
found  dependent  on  the  public  for  support  as  provided  in  this  act  and  admitted  into 
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eaid  sohool»  which  guardiaoBhip  shall  continue  during  the  minority  of  the  child,  except 
in  those  cases  wh<>re  the  guardianship  shall  cease  as  provided  in  this  act.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  said  board  of  control  to  use  special  diligence  in  providing  such  suitable 
bomee  for  such  children  as  shall  be  approved,  as  herein  provided,  and  to  place  them 
therein  on  a  written  contract  to  remain  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  in 
the  discretion  of  said  board  until  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age.  Such  contract  shall 
provide  for  their  education  in  the  public  schools  where  they  reside,  for  teaching  them 
Bome  useful  occupation,  for  kind  and  proper  treatment  as  members  of  the  family  where 
placed,  and  for  the  payment  on  the  termination  of  such  contract  to  said  board  for  such 
children  such  sum  of  money  as  may  be  provided  for  in  said  contract:  Provided,  houh 
ever.  That  in  the  discretion  of  said  board,  in  the  case  of  children  not  on  indenture  and 
over  sixteen  years  of  age,  such  contract  may  provide  only  for  wages  to  be  paid  to  the 
child  or  to  said  board  for  the  benefit  of  the  child  and  for  kind  and  proper  treatment 
Whenever  any  ward  of  said  board,  who  is  not  indentured,  and  is  over  sixteen  years  of 
age,  has  become  self-supporting  the  said  board  may  so  declare  by  resolution  and  there- 
upon said  guardiaoship  shall  cease  and  the  child  snail  thereafter  be  entitled  to  its  own 
earnings.  Whenever  one  or  both  of  the  parents  of  any  ward  of  said  board  who  is  not 
indentured,  have  become  able  to  support  and  educate  it,  the  child  may  by  resolution  of 
said  board  be  restored  to  its  parents;  in  which  case  the  suitableness  of  the  home  shall 
be  certified  in  the  same  manner  as  herein  required  for  placing  children  on  indentures; 
and  thereupon  the  guardianship  of  said  board  shall  cease. 

Beg.  7.  The  State  Public  School  shall  receive  all  children  committed  to  it  pursuant 
to  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  to  retain  and 
support  in  their  county  any  child  admissable  by  law  to  said  institution.  The  expense 
of  iGransportation  of  children  to  said  school,  pursuant  to  law,  and  that  of  returning 
them  to  their  counties  after  their  admission  by  said  board  as  improper  inmates  of  said 
Bchool,  shall  be  audited  by  the  board  of  State  auditors  and  paia  from  the  general 
fund.  This  act  shall,  in  all  respects  apply  to  children  under  two  years  of  age  who  are 
sound  in  mind  and  body  and  who  shall  be  declared  to  be  dependent  on  the  public  for 
support,  as  provided  in  this  act:  Provided,  That  the  superintendent  of  said  school, 
being  authorized  by  resolution  of  said  board,  shall  endorse  on  the  petition  of  the  super- 
intendents of  the  poor  herein  pifovided  for  his  certificate  showing  that  there  is  room  in 
the  institution  for  the  admission  of  the  child  and  that  provision  has  been  made  for 
support  while  therein.  In  those  counties  in  which  the  distinction  between  township 
and  county  poor  is  maintained,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor 
of  such  counties  on  the  written  request  of  the  supervisor  of  any  such  township,  to  act 
for  such  township  in  securing  the  admission  of  dependent  children  to  said  school  and 
in  all  respects  as  thoagh  such  children  were  supported  by  the  county. 

Seo.  8.  There  shall  be  received  into  said  school  those  children  who  have  been 
declared  dependent  on  the  public  for  support  as  herein  provided,  and  they  shall  be 
retained  therein  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age,  unless  they  shaJl  before  that  time 
be  sent  out  as  herein  provided.  While  in  said  school  they  shall  be  maintained  and 
educated  in  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  common  schools.  They  shall  have 
proper  moral  and  physical  training  and  shall  be  taught  how  to  labor  so  far  as  their  age 
and  condition  will  reasonably  permit.  The  said  board  is  authorized  to  return  to  the 
counties  from  which  they  were  sent  the  following  classes  of  children: 

Firsts  Those  who  have  become  sixteen  years  of  age  and  who  for  any  reason  cannot 
be  placed  in  or  retained  in  family  homes; 

Seeondt  Those  who  by  reason  of  vicious  habits  or  incorrigibility  cannot  be  placed  in 
or  retained  in  family  homes; 

Third,  Those  who  in  the  opinion  of  said  board,  based  on  the  certificate  of  the  physi- 
cian of  said  school,  are  of  unsound  mind  or  body,  or  who  have  some  serious  physical 
disability  which  prevents  their  being  placed  in  family  homes.  Whenever  any  child 
shall  be  ordered  by  said  board  to  be  returned  to  its  county  as  herein  provided  the 
guardianship  of  said  board  shall  cease,  and  the  child  shall  thereupon  again  become  a 
charge  on  the  county  from  which  it  was  sent,  and  the  superintendent  of  said  school  in 
returning  any  child  to  its  county  shall  report  in  writing  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
poor  of  the  proper  county,  the  action  of  said  board  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Seo.  9.  That  whenever  on  the  examination  provided  for  in  this  act  the  judge  of  pro- 
bate shall  determine  that  the  child  is  dependent  on  the  public  for  support,  he  shall 
cause  it  to  be  examined  by  the  county  physician,  if  there  be  one,  and  if  not,  then  by  a 
respectable  practicing  physician,  and  shall  in  no  case  enter  the  order  in  his  journal, 
showing  the  child  is  admissible  to  this  school,  unless  the  physician  making  such  exam- 
ination shall  certify  in  writing,  under  oath,  filed  in  said  court  that  the  child  examined 
by  him  is,  in  his  opinion,  of  sound  mind,  and  has  no  chronic  or  contagious  disease,  and 
in  his  opinion  has  not  been  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease  within  fifteen  days 
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previous  to  each  examination  before  the  judge  of  probate;  that  a  copy  of  such  certifi- 
cate shall  be  attached  to  the  other  papers  required  by  this  act,  to  accompany  each 
child  to  this  sohooi. 

Sbo.  10.  That  the  superintendent,  agent  or  board  of  control  of  the  State  Public 
School  is  hereby  authorized  to  consent  to  the  adoption  of  any  child  who  has  or  shall 
become  an  inmate  of  said  institution,  by  any  person  or  persons  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  law  for  the  adoption  and  change  of  name  of  minors  and  of  making  them  heirs 
at  law  of  the  person  or  persons  so  adopting  them,  with  the  consent  of  the  county  agent 
of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Oharities  for  the  county  wherein  the  person 
adopting  such  child  resides. 

6£0. 11.  The  said  board  of  control  is  authorized  to  designate  some  officer,  teacher,  or 
other  employ^  connected  with  said  school  to  be  the  asrent  thereof,  who  shall  be  known 
as  the  agent  of  the  State  Public  School,  and  who  shall  act  ia  that  capacity  during  the 

Eleasureof  said  board.  That  his  duties  as  such  agent  shall  be  prescribed  by  said 
card,  and  shall  include  visiting,  at  such  time  as  the  board  shall  direct,  the  wards  of 
said  board  which  have  been  placed  in  families,  and  reporting  to  said  board  the  condition 
of  such  children  and  any  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  indenture  contracts; 
and  that  it  shall  also  be  his  duty  to  find  suitable  homes  for  the  children  of  this  school, 
to  investigate  applications  for  such  children,  and  to  enter  into  contracts,  in  writin|f  on 
behalf  of  said  board,  with  persons  taking  such  children:  such  contracts  to  contain  a 
clause  reserving  to  said  board  the  right  to  cancel  the  same  when,  in  the  opinion  of  said 
board,  the  interest  of  the  child  requires  it,  and  may  also  contain  a  clause  authorizing 
the  person  taking  the  child  to  cancel  the  same  any  time  within  sixty  days  from  the 
date  of  the  contract,  on  returning  said  child  to  said  school  free  of  all  expenses;  that  the 
authority  herein  given  said  agent  is  also  hereby  conferred  upon  the  superintendent  of 
said  sohooi,  except  as  to  the  approval  of  homes;  that  the  salary  and  necessary  traveling 
expenses  of  said  agent  shall  be  first  examined  and  allowed  by  said  board,  and  shall  Uien 
be  audited  by  the  board  of  Stato  auditors  and  paid  from  the  general  fund. 

SEa  12.  The  said  board  of  control  shall  biennially  report  to  the  Governor,  legislature 
and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  presenting  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
operations  of  said  institution  for  the  two  fiscal  years  preceding  the  regular  session  of 
the  legislature,  which  shall  include  the  report  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board  of  control 
of  all  receipto  and  disbursemente  in  his  office  for  the  same  period,  and  the  report  of 
the  superintendent  for  the  same  period,  setting  forth  the  condition  of  the  said  school, 
the  names  of  regular  employes  and  the  salary  of  each,  the  number  of  children  who 
have  received  Instruction,  the  average  number  during  each  year  in  the  school,  the 
discipline  prescribed,  the  studies  pursued,  the  books  used,  the  expense  per  capite  for 
average  attendance,  the  expense  per  capita,  estimating  therein  the  expenses  additional 
for  those  indentured,  and  such  other  information  as  he  may  deem  important,  or  the 
Governor  or  Supermtondent  of  Public  Instruction  may  request:  Provided,  That  in 
any  report  of  any  officer  of  the  Stato  Public  Sohooi,  or  of  any  agent  of  the  Board  of 
Corrections  and  Charities,  or  of  any  State  officer  who  is  required  by  law  to  publish 
aviy  report  of  any  public  institution,  no  names  of  such  children,  wards  of  the  Stato 
Public  Sohooi,  shall  be  published.  The  members  of  said  board  of  control  shall  be 
allowed  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  them  in  the  disoharg[e  of  their  official 
duties,  which  shall  be  audited  by  the  board  of  Stato  auditors  and  paid  from  the  general 
fund.  The  said  sohooi  is  hereby  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  act  number  sixteen 
of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  eighty-one. 

Seo.  13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  obtein  information  as  often  as  prac- 
ticable from  all  the  children  placed  in  families  from  this  school,  and  to  secure  so  far  as 
possible  the  education  and  good  treatment  of  such  children,  and  the  full  performance 
of  indenture  contracts.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  procure  written  reports 
from  such  children  at  least  once  in  each  six  months  one  of  which  shall  be  from  the 
person  to  whom  the  child  is  indentured,  and  the  other  from  the  agent  of  said  school  or 
from  the  agent  of  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  for  the  county  where  the 
child  resides,  the  superintondent  of  said  school  to  notify  the  officer  he  desires  to  visit 
the  child  and  make  the  report.  If  it  shall  appear  to  said  board  by  such  report,  or  from 
any  other  source,  that  the  child  visitod  is  neglected  or  ill-treated,  or  is  not  being  edu- 
cated by  the  person  with  whom  it  ia  placed,  or  that  the  person  having  such  child  is 
unfit  to  have  the  care  thereof,  the  said  board  or  the  superintendent  of  said  school,  who 
may  be  authorized  so  to  do  by  said  board,  shall  cancel  the  contract  and  cause  the 
child  to  be  returned  to  said  sohooi  or  removed  directly  into  some  other  home,  and 
notice  thereof  shall  be  given  the  county  agent  of  the  county.  Whenever  said  county 
agent  shall  remove  a  child  from  a  home,  as  aforesaid,  he  may  place  it  in  another 
approved  home  in  his  county  before  the  filing  of  his  approval  at  the  said  school  and 
shall  then  forward  his  written  approval  of  the  home  to  said  school  as  soon  as  tiie  child 
is  so  placed. 
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S«a  14.  Any  pereon  deeurinff  to  take  a  ohild  from  said  school  by  indenture  or  adop* 
tion  ehall  apply  for  that  purpose  in  writing,  in  such  form  as  said  board  shall  prescribe, 
to  the  superintendent  or  agent  of  said  school,  or  to  the  agent  of  the  Board  of  Correo* 
tions  and  Charities  of  the  county  where  the  applicant  resides.  That  either  of  said 
officers  who  shall  receive  such  application,  other  than  said  superintendent,  shall  investi- 
gate the  same,  and  report  in  writing  to  the  superintendent  in  such  form  as  said  board 
shall  prescribe,  the  facts  ascertains,  and  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  applicant  is  a 
proper  person  to  have  the  care  and  education  of  the  child,  and  no  child  of  said  school 
shall  be  taken  from  said  school  to  be  placed  in  a  home  on  trial  or  by  indenture  or  adop- 
tion, unless  the  same  shall  be  approved  by  the  agent  of  said  school,  or  by  the  agent  of 
the  Board  of  Ciorrections  and  Charities  of  the  county  where  the  applicant  resides. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent  of  said  school  or  of  me  agents  of  the  State  Board  of 
Corrections  and  Charities  in  their  respective  counties,  to  visit  the  children  of  said 
school  in  families  on  indenture,  at  such  times  as  they  may  be  requested  so  to  do  by  the 
superintendent  of  said  school,  and  shall  then  inquire  into  the  management,  condition 
and  treatment  of  such  children,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  report  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  said  school  the  facts  ascertained,  showing  whether  the  indenture  contracts 
are  being  faithfully  executed;  and  whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  such 
officer,  BO  authorized  to  make  such  visits,  that  any  child  of  this  school  in  a  family, 
on  trial  or  on  indenture,  is  being  ill-treated,  he  shall  immediately  investigate  the  case 
and  report  the  facte  as  aforesaid. 

Seo.  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  preserve  in  said  institution  all  legal 
papers,  reports  and  other  valuable  papers  relating  to  each  child,  and  shall  provide  and 
keep  suitable  record  books  in  which  shall  be  entered  durinp^  the  time  of  the  guardian- 
ship of  said  board,  a  brief  history  of  each  child,  showing  its  name,  age,  county,  resi- 
dence, when  received,  indentured  or  adopted;  the  names,  residence,  occupation,  habits 
and  character  of  the  parents  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  and  the  name,  residence  and 
occupation  of  the  person  who  has  taken  the  child  by  indenture  or  adoption. 

Seo.  16.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  or  controvening  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 

AN  ACT  establishing  a  state  agency  for  the  care  of  juvenile  offenders. 

[Seasioii  Laws  of  1873,  as  amended  by  act  No.  87,  Se«sioQ  Laws  of  1876,  as  amended  by  act  No.  168, 
Seeslon  Laws  of  1885,  as  amended  by  act  177  and  295,  Session  Laws  of  1887,  as  amended  by  act  187, 
Session  Laws  of  1889.] 

SxonoN  1.  Th^  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enaet.  That  the  Governor  may 
appoint,  in  each  county  in  this  State,  an  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and 
CAiarities  for  the  care  of  juvenile  offenders  and  dependent  children,  who  shall  hold  his 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor,  and  who  shall  be  known  as  the  county  agent 
for  the  county  for  which  he  is  appointed.  Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  wiuiin  thirty  days  after  receiving  notice  of  his  appointment,  the  said  agent 
shall  take  and  file  with  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  for  which  he  was  appointed,  the 
oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  this  State;  and  upon  such  qualification 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  clerk  to  immediately  transmit  notice  thereof  to  the 
circuit  judge,  each  justice  of  the  peace  and  all  other  magistrates  of  the  county  having 
competent  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  also  to  the  superinten- 
dents of  State  institutions  which  place  children  in  families  by  contract,  indenture,  or 
adoption.  Said  agent  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  his  services  under  this  act,  his 
necessary  official  expenses,  together  with  the  sum  of  three  dollars  in  full,  for  his 
services  in  each  case  investigated,  or  visited,  and  reported  on  as  hereinafter  provided, 
but  not  exceeding  three  dollars  for  any  one  day's  services,  which  shall  be  audited  by 
the  board  of  State  auditors,  and  paid  from  the  general  fund;  and  when  such  services 
and  expenses  relate  to  the  indenture,  adoption,  or  visiting  of  the  children  placed  in 
families  bv  any  State  institution,  the  account  therefor  shall  be  certified  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  institution  to  which  the  children  belong:  Provided^  That  the  sum  so 
allowed  for  the  services  of  said  agent  in  any  county  except  the  counties  of  Wayne, 
Kent,  Saginaw,  Bay  and  Ingham,  shall  not,  in  any  one  year,  exceed  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  that  in  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Kent,  Saginaw,  Bay  and  Ingham^ 
the  sum  so  allowed  for  such  services  shall  not,  in  any  one  year,  exceed  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  Said  agent  shall  visit  all  children  resident  in  the  county  for  which  he  is 
appK>inted  which  shall  have  been  indentured  to  any  person  therein  by  any  State  insti- 
tution, whenever  he  shall  be  so  requested  to  do  by  the  superintendent  of  the  institu- 
tion which  placed  such  children  in  said  county,  and  shall  inquire  into  the  mansgement, 
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condition  and  treatment  of  such  children,  and  for  that  purpose  may  have  private  inter- 
views with  such  children  at  any  time;  and  if  it  shall  oome  to  the  knowledg^e  of  such 
agent  when  making  such  visits,  or  at  any  other  time,  that  any  child  thus  placed  in 
charge  of  any  person  as  aforesaid  is  neglected,  abused,  or  improperly  treated  by  the 

Eereon  having  such  child  in  charge,  or  that  such  person  is  unfit  to  have  the  care  thereof, 
e  shall  report  the  facts  to  the  superintendent  of  the  State  institution  by  which  the 
child  was  so  indentured,  and  the  board  of  such  institution,  or  the  superintendent 
thereof  who  may  be  so  authorized  to  do  by  said  board  on  being  satisfied  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  child  requires  it,  shall  cancel  the  indenture  by  which  the  child  was  placed  in 
the  family,  and  shall  remove  it  to  some  other  family  home  or  directly  to  tne  State 
institution  from  which  it  was  indentured.  All  indentures  by  which  any  child  shall  be 
placed  in  a  home  from  anv  State  institution  shall  reserve  the  right  in  the  board  making 
the  indenture  to  cancel  the  same  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  Qiat  board,  the  interests 
of  the  child  require  it.  Whenever  any  indenture  is  canceled  as  herein  provided,  or 
whenever  any  child  indentured  from  any  State  institution  has  been  adopted,  notice 
thereof  shall  be  given  to  said  agent  of  the  county  where  the  child  was  inaentured  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  State  institution  from  which  the  child  was  indentured  or 
adopted. 

Seo.  4.  No  child  shall  be  indentured,  adopted,  or  otherwise  placed  in  charge  of  any 
person  by  any  State  institution  during  minority,  or  for  any  other  period,  unless  the 
applicant  for  any  child  shall  be  first  approved  in  writing  by  said  agent  for  the  county 
where  the  applicant  resides,  or  by  the  State  agent  of  the  State  institution  to  which  the 
child  belongs,  in  such  form  as  may  k>e  prescribed  by  the  board  of  such  State  institution. 
Such  approval  shall  be  filed  with  the  superintendent  of  the  State  institution  to  which 
the  application  is  made  before  the  child  shall  be  indentured  or  adopted. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  agents,  in  their  respective  counties,  to  seek  out 
suitable  persons  who  are  willing  to  take  by  indenture  or  adoption,  and  take  charge  of, 
educate  and  maintain  children  arrested  for  offenses,  committed  to  any  State  institu- 
tion, or  abandoned,  neglected,  or  dependent  children  in  charge  of  any  State  institution, 
or  its  officers,  and  to  give  notice  where  such  children  may  be  so  nlaoed,  to  the  board, 
officers  or  superintendent  having  authority  to  dispose  of  such  children  by  indenture  or 
adoption.  And  said  agents  shall  make  regular  or  special  reports  of  their  doings  under 
this  act,  to  the  superintendent  of  any  State  institution  when  so  requested  by  him,  in 
reference  to  applications  for,  or  visiting  any  child  belonging  to  the  State  institution  of 
which  he  has  charge.  Said  agents  shall  also  report  as  aforesaid  their  doings  under  this 
act  to  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  whenever  so  requested  by  said 
board. 

Seo.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Reform  School,  and  the 
principal  officers  of  any  State  institution  for  the  care  or  reformation  of  juvenile 
offenders  now  or  hereafter  to  be  established,  upon  the  discharge  of  any  boy  or  girl 
received  therein,  forthwith  to  notify  the  agent  of  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Chari- 
ties, residing  in  the  county  from  which  such  child  was  sent,  of  such  discharge;  or  if 
the  boy  or  girl  so  discharged  shall  return  to  such  county  the  agent  shall,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible assist  him  or  her  in  procuring  suitable  employment  and  a  good  home,  free  from 
immoral  and  evil  influences.  Said  agent  shall  also  keep  a  brief  history  of  each  child 
within  bis  county  discharged  as  aforesaid,  in  a  manner  and  form  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  board  of  which  he  is  agent,  and  report  thA  same  from  time  to  time  to  said  board  as 
it  may  require,  to  the  end  that  the  effect  of  the  treatment  and  discipline  of  the  several 
institutions  of  the  State  for  the  care  and  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents,  upon 
their  discharge  therefrom,  may  be  better  known  and  understood. 

Seo.  7.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  county  of  the  State  in  which  no  agent  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  unaer  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  hereof. 


AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  children. 

[Act  260  Sewion  Laws  1881;  as  amended  bjr  act  lOS,  Session  Laws  1887;  as  amended  hj  acts  158  and  189, 

Hesslon  Laws  1889;  as  amended  by  act  88,  Session  Laws  1895.] 

Sbo.  4.  That  on  and  after  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  to  place  or  maintain  in  any  county  poor-house  any  child  who  by  law  is 
admissible  to  the  State  Public  School.  That  whenever  after  that  date,  there  shiUi  be 
in  any  county  poor  house,  any  such  children  who  cannot  be  received  in  said  school  for 
the  reason  there  shall  be  then  no  room  for  them,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor  of  such  county,  to  place  and  maintain  such  children,  at  the 
expense  of  such  county,  in  some  suitable  family  or  charitable  institution  until  t^ey  can 
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be  received  in  said  Bohool:  Pravidfd,  That  Dothidg  in  this  act  shall  prevent  any 
oounty  from  maintaining  and  educating  such  children  in  a  building  separate  from  the 
county  poor-house,  devoted  to  the  sole  use  of  children  of  sound  miad  and  body,  and 
oared  for  by  other  than  pauper  labor:  And  provided  further.  That  no  child  under  the 
affo  of  two  years  shall  be  separated  from  its  mother,  if  such  mother  shall  be  an  inmate 
of  such  oounty  house:  And  provided  further,  That  no  child  under  the  age  of  four 
years  shall  be  separated  from  the  mother,  if  such  mother  shall  be  an  inmate  of  such 
county  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  mother. 

Seo.  7.  That  any  person  desiring  to  have  a  minor  child  apprenticed,  bound  out, 
indentured,  given  away  or  otherwise  disposed  of  to  him  or  her  by  the  persons  or  officers 
herein  authorized  to  dispose  of  such  child,  by  either  of  the  methods  stated,  may  apply 
in  writing  to  the  county  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  aod  Charities,  or  to  a 
superintendent  of  the  poor  of  the  oounty  where  the  applicant  resides,  requesting  him 
to  examine  and  report  in  writing  on  the  suitableness  of  the  home  of  said  applicant  for 
the  child,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  agent  or  superintendent  to  make 
such  examination  and  report;  and  in  no  case  shall  any  such  child  be  apprenticed, 
bound  out,  iadentured,  given  away,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  to  any  such  applicant 
unless  such  certificate  shall  show  that  the  applicant  is  a  person  of  good  moral  character, 
that  he  is  able  to  support  and  educate  the  child,  and  that  his  or  her  home  is  a  suitable 
one  for  the  child.  That  such  application  and  certificate  shall  be  filed  in  the  probate 
court  of  said  county  on  the  payment  by  said  applicant  to  said  agent  or  superintendent 
the  sum  of  three  dollars  for  his  services  under  this  act. 

Sec  8.  That  on  filing  said  application  and  certificate  a  contract  in  writing  shall  be 
entered  into  by  and  between  said  applicant  and  the  person  authorized  to  dispose  of  the 
child,  in  which  the  latter  shall  agree  that  said  child  may  remain  witii  said  applicant 
until  it  is  eighteen  or  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  may  be  agreed  on  by  the  contracting 
parties;  that  said  applicant  shall  support  said  child,  and  treat  him  or  her  as  a  member 
of  his  family;  that  he  will  keep  him  or  her  in  school  at  least  four  months  in  each  year; 
that  he  will  teach  him  or  her  some  useful  trade  or  occupation ;  and  that  should  said 
agent  or  superintendent  at  any  time  deem  the  interest  of  the  child  requires  it,  he  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  proper  county,  cancel  said  contract, 
assume  possession  of  the  child,  and  reindQnture  him  or  her  in  the  manner  herein 
provided. 

Sec,  9.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  indenture,  apprentice,  bind  out  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  minor  child  to  any  person,  except  by  the  foUowiog  methods: 

First,  Under  this  act  by  the  parente  residing  in  this  State,  and  if  either  be  dead,  or 
of  legal  incapacity,  or  has  abandoned  the  child,  then  by  the  other;  and  in  case  there  is 
no  father  or  mother  resident  of  this  Stete  of  legal  capacity,  who  has  not  abandoned  the 
child,  then  by  a  guardian  of  the  child,  resident  of  this  State,  duly  appointed  under  the 
laws  thereof; 

Second,  In  accordance  with  act  number  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  the  public 
actoof  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- three,  being  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of 
Howeirs  Annotated  Statutes; 

Third,  By  [the]  officers  of  State  institutions  authorized  by  law  to  place  children  in 
families  by  indenture  or  otherwise; 

Fourths  By  the  officers  of  asylums  for  children  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this 
State,  and  authorized  to  place  children  in  families  by  indenture  or  otherwise. 

Fifth,  In  accordance  with  act  number  one  hundred  and  forty-four  of  the  public  acts 
of  eightf  en  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  entitled  '*An  act  to  provide  for  the  adoption  and 
change  of  name  of  minors,  and  for  making  them  heirs  at  law  of  the  person  or  persons 
adopting  them." 

And  in  no  case  shall  any  child  be  indentured,  apprenticed,  bound  out,  adopted,  or 
otherwise  disposed  by  any  of  the  methods  named  herein,  or  under  any  law  of  this  State 
except  on  the  approval  of  the  person  toking  the  child,  and  on  indenture  as  provided  in 
this  act.  Any  person  having  the  custody,  care  or  control  of  any  minor  child  who  shall 
indenture,  apprentice,  bind  out,  give  away,  have  adopted,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
child  to  any  person,  and  any  person  who  shall  take  such  child  indentured,  apprenticed, 
bound  oat,  given  away,  adopted  or  otherwise  disposed  of  to  him  or  her,  except  in  the 
manner  herein  named,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person,  society  or  asylum  engaged  in  indenturing  or  placing  in  homes 
any  child  or  chUdren  brought  from  any  other  Stete  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  homes 
bv  indenture  or  otherwise,  shall,  before  placing  such  child  or  children  in  any  home, 
file  with  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  county  in  which  such  child,  or  children,  is  to  be 
placed,  a  bond  with  two  or  more  sureties,  one  of  which  sureties  shall  reside  in  the 
county  where  such  indenture  is  made  and  both  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  this  State, 
in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  child  so  placed,  to  be  approved  by  the 
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probate  judge  of  said  county,  whitfh  bond  shall  be  conditioned  that  the  child  for  which 
it  is  given  shall  not  become  a  town,  county  or  State  charge,  before  it  shall  have  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  When  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  judge  of 
probate  of  any  county  that  a  child  from  another  State  indentured,  or  placed  in  a  home 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  has  been  neglected  and  become  a  public  charge,  he 
shall  at  once  investigate  such  matter,  and  if  satisfied  that  such  child  is  a  public  charge, 
he  shall  declare  the  bond  forfeited  and  proceed  to  collect  the  same  as  provided  by  law 
for  the  colleotion  of  forfeited  bonds.  The  judge  of  probate  shall  order  the  money  so 
collected  to  be  paid  to  the  township  or  county  having  to  support  said  child;  or  if  it  has 
become  a  State  charge,  he  shall  order  it  paid  to  the  State  Treasurer,  and  when  so  paid 
it  shall  be  placed  in  the  general  fund.  Any  pisrson  or  officer  of  any  asylum  or  institu- 
tion herein  described,  having  the  care,  custody  or  control  of  any  minor  child,  who  shall 
indenture,  apprentice,  have  adopted  or  otherwise  disnose  of  such  child,  and  any  person 
who  shall  take  such  child  indentured,  apprenticed,  adopted  or  otherwise  dispoeed  of,  to 
him  or  her,  except  in  the  manner  herein  provided,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sxc.  11.  Every  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  is  ill-treated,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  act,  by  his  father,  mother  or  guardian,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  public  authority  and  may  be  removed  from  such  parent  or  guardian  as 
herein  provided. 

Seo.  12.    An  ill-treated  child  is  hereby  declared  to  be: 

First,  One  whose  father,  mother  or  guardian  shall  habitually  violate  or  permit  such 
child  to  violate  the  provisions  of  sections  one,  two,  five  and  six  of  this  act; 

Seeond^  One  whose  father,  mother  or  guardian  habitually  causes  or  permits  the 
health  of  such  child  to  be  injured  or  his  life  to  be  endangered  by  exposure,  want,  or 
other  injury  to  his  person,  or  causes  or  permits  him  to  engage  in  any  occupation  that 
will  be  likely  to  endanger  his  health,  or  life,  or  deprave  his  morals; 

Third,  One  whose  father,  motiier  or  guaidian  in  an  habitual  drunkard,  or  a  person 
of  notorious  and  scandalous  conduct,  or  a  reputed  thief  or  a  prostitute  or  one  who 
habitually  permits  him  to  frequent  public  places  for  the  purpose  of  begging  or  receiv- 
ing alms,  or  to  frequent  the  company  of  or  consort  with  reputed  thieves  or  prostitutes, 
with  or  Tivithout  such  father,  mother  or  guardian,  or  by  any  other  act,  example  or  by 
vicious  training  depraves  the  morals  of  such  child. 

Seo.  13.  Upon  complaint  made  to  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  proper  county  that 
any  child  has  been  ill  treated  in  either  manner  stated  in  this  act  he  shall  examine  the 
complainant  on  oath  and  shall  reduce  the  complaint  to  writing  and  cause  the  same  to 
be  subscribed  by  the  complainant,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  such  ofiFense  has  been 
committed,  the  judge  of  probate  shall  issue  a  writ  reciting  the  substance  of  the  com> 
plaint  and  require  the  officer  to  whom  it  is  directed  to  forthwith  bring  the  child  so 
alleged  to  have  been  ill-treated  and  the  parent  or  guardian  charged  with  such  ill-treat- 
ment before  such  judge  of  probate,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law;  and  in  the  same 
writ  he  may  require  the  officer  to  summon  such  witnesses  as  shall  be  named  therein  to 
appear  and  give  evidence  on  trial. 

Sec.  14.  That  on  the  return  of  such  writ  the  said  child  and  the  accused,  the  judge 
of  probate  shall  proceed  to  hear  and  determine  the  cause.  If  it  shall  appear  by  the 
returns  of  the  officer  that  the  accused  cannot  be  found  in  the  county,  the  hearing  shall 
proceed  without  him.  If  the  child  shall  be  without  counsel,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  on  the  request  of  the  judge  of  probate,  to  appear  in  his  behalf.  If 
the  accused  or  counsel  for  the  child  shall  so  request,  the  judge  of  probate  shall  order  a 
jury  to  be  summoned  to  find  the  facte  in  the  case,  and  the  judge  of  probate  may  in  his 
discretion  order  a  jury  on  his  own  motion.  The  jury  so  ordered  shall  b^  a  jury  of 
six  persons  and  shall  be  summoned  and  empaneled  in  accordance  with  the  law  relat- 
ing to  juries  in  courts  held  by  justices  of  the  peace.  If  on  the  hearing  the  judge  of 
probate  shall  find,  or  the  verdict  of  the  jury  shall  determine,  that  the  allegations  in  the 
complaint  are  true,  the  judge  of  probate  shall  make  and  enter  an  order  that  the 
accused  has  forfeited  his  right  to  the  custody  of  the  child  during  minority  and  that 
the  child  be  disposed  of,  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  of  probate,  by  one  of  the  follow- 
ing methods: 

First,  By  the  appointment  of  a  respectable  and  suitable  person  of  sufficient  means 
as  guardian  of  the  custody  and  education  of  the  child,  who  shall  not  be  required  to 
give  bonds  as  such  guardian,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  such  child  has  personal  or  real 
property,  who  shall  execute  a  written  agreement  in  form  approved  by  said  judge  of 
probate,  and  filed  in  said  court,  which  shall  provide  for  the  treatment  of  the  child  as  a 
member  of  the  family,  and  for  his  proper  support  and  education  in  the  public  schoolB. 
On  complaint  thereafter  made  to  the  judge  of  probate  that  said  guardian  does  not  faith* 
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fully  execute  the  terms  of  said  oontraot,  the  said  judge  of  probate  shall  oite  said  guard- 
ian to  appear  before  him,  and  if  it  is  then  found  that  the  allegations  in  the  complaint 
are  true,  the  said  judge  of  probate  may  oancel  the  oontraot  and  make  a  new  order  for 
the  disposition  of  the  child  as  herein  provided; 

Second,  By  sending  such  child,  if  over  two  and  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
Bound  in  mind  and  body,  to  the  State  Public  School  at  Goldwater»  to  be  there 
received  and  to  be  subject  to  such  disposition  as  the  laws  regulating  that  institution 
provide; 

Third,  By  delivering  such  child  to  the  superintendents  of  the  poor,  if  he  is  under 
two  or  over  twelve  years  of  age,  or  is  not  sound  in  mind  and  booy,  to  be  by  them 
indentured  to  some  suitable  person,  according  to  the  provisions  of  sections  eight  and 
nine  of  this  act,  or  to  provide  for  him  by  the  county  as  for  other  poor  persons. 

Sbc.  15  In  all  suits  or  proceedings  in  chancery  and  in  all  habects  corpuB  proceed- 
ings where  the  custody  of  any  child  under  sixteen  years  of  affe  is  in  controversy,  if  the 
court  or  judge  shall  be  satisfied  from  the  evidence  that  either  party  to  such  proceed- 
ings would  ill-treat  such  child,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  if  placed  in  his  custody, 
or  otherwise  would  be  unsuitable  to  have  such  custody,  title  said  judge  or  court  may 
order  that  the  other  party  to  such  proceediDg  shall  have  the  custody  of  such  child 
during  minority,  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  judge  or  court  that  such 
ot^er  party  would  be  a  suitable  one  to  have  such  custody  and  would  not  ill-treat  such 
child  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  And  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
judge  or  court  that  neither  party  to  such  proceedings  is  a  suitable  one  to  have  suoh 
custody,  the  judge  or  court  shall  order  that  the  parties  to  such  proceedings  have  for- 
feited any  rights  that  they  may  have  had  to  the  custody  of  said  child,  during  minority, 
and  the  custody  of  suoh  child  during  minority  shall,  in  the  discretion  of  such  judge  or 
court  be  disposed  of  by  such  judge  or  court  by  either  of  the  methods  provided  in  sec- 
tion fourteen  of  this  act.  The  contract  when  made  and  approved  by  said  judge  or 
court  shall  be  filed  in  the  probate  court,  and  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  probate  court 
whre  the  contract  is  filed,  shall  have  the  same  authority  to  cancel  such  contract  and 
dispose  of  the  child  again  as  provided  in  said  section  fourteen  as  in  other  cases: 
Provided^  That  in  all  cases  prising  under  the  the  provisions  of  this  act  appeal  shall  be 
allowed  as  in  other  cases  triable  before  said  court. 


AN  ACT  to  provide  a  penalty  for  cruelty  to  children. 

[Act  166,  Session  Laws,  1898.] 

SxGTiON  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact.  That  any  parent  or  guardian, 
or  person  under  whose  protection  any  child  mav  be,  who  tortures,  cruelly  or  unlawfully 
punishes,  or  willfully,  unlawfully,  or  negligently  deprives  of  necessary  food,  clothing 
or  shelter,  or  who  willfully  abandons  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of  a^^e,  or  who  habit- 
ually causes  or  permits  the  health  of  such  child  to  be  injured  or  his  life  endangered  by 
exposure,  want  or  other  injury  to  his  person,  or  causes  or  permits  him  to  engage  in  any 
occupation  that  will  be  likely  to  endanger  his  health  or  deprave  bis  morals,  or  who 
habitually  permits  him  to  frequent  public  places  for  the  purpose  of  begging  or  receiv- 
ing alms,  or  to  frequent  the  company  of  or  consort  wilh  reputed  thieves  or  prostitutes 
or  by  vicious  training  depraves  the  morals  of  such  child,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  IsBS  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  or  imprisonment  in  the  common 
jail  of  the  proper  county  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  or  both,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  When  complaint  is  made  on  oath  or  affirmation  to  a  magistrate 
or  court  having  jurisdiction  in  such  case  that  the  complainant  believes  that  any  of  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  or  affecting  children  are  being,  or  are  about  to  be  violated 
in  any  particular  building  or  place,  such  magistrate  or  court  being  satisfied  that  there 
is  reasonable  ground  for  such  belief,  shall  issue  a  warrent  directed  to  the  proper  sheriff, 
constable,  police  officer  or  agent  of  such  association,  authorizing  him  to  enter  and  search 
such  building  or  place,  and  to  arrest  any  person  there  present  violating  or  attempting 
to  violate  any  such  law,  and  to  bring  such  person  before  some  court  or  magistrate  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  together  with  the  child  or  children  concerning  wnom  such 
offense  has  been  committed,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  law;  and  such  attempt 
shall  be  held  to  be  a  violation  of  such  law,  and  shall  subject  the  person  charged  there- 
with if  found  guilty  to  the  penalties  provided  for  suoh  violation. 
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AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  medical  and  aur^icai  treatment  of  dependent  children  at 

the  hospital  of  the  Michigan  university. 

[Act  No.  188,  SessionB  Laws  of  1881.] 

SscrriON  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Miohigan  enact,  That  any  dependent  chil- 
dren who  are  or  who  shall  hereafter  be  inmates  of  the  State  Public  School  at  Gold- 
water,  and  those  who  are  not  inmates  of  said  institution,  but  who,  if  not  affected  by 
disease  or  requiring  surgical  treatment,  would  be  entitled  by  the  laws  of  this  State  to 
admission  to  said  institution,  who  may  be  suffering  from  chronic  disease,  or  who  may 
need  surgical  treatment  for  any  cause  which  is  calculated  to  disable  them  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  self-support,  shall  be  entitled  to  and  riiall  receive  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
ment, or  either,  together  with  board,  lodging,  nursing,  and  other  proper  care,  free  of 
charge,  at  the  hospital  established  in  connection  with  the  Michigan  University  at  Aon 
Arbor,  under  the  general  rules  and  regulations  thereof. 

Ssa  2.  The  admissibility  of  applicants  under  this  act  for  such  gratuitous  treatment, 
if  not  inmates  of  said  State  Public  School,  shall  be  determined  and  certified  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  admissibility  is  now  determined  and  certified  to  the  said  State  Public 
School:  and  in  case  of  dependent  children  who  are  or  who  may  be  inmates  of  the  said 
State  Public  School,  it  shall  be  determined  and  certified  by  the  superintendent  thereof. 

Seo.  3.  The  expenses  of  conveying  said  dependent  children,  whether  inmates  of  the 
State  Public  School  or  the  other  class  herein  named,  to  and  from  said  hospital,  and 
their  board  and  nursing  and  other  care  in  said  hospital,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appro- 
priation provided  by  this  act:  Provided^  That  such  transportation  expenses  shall  not 
mdude  the  expenses  or  services  of  any  person  accompanying  the  child  to  and  from  said 
hospital. 

Seo.  4.  Before  any  such  dependent  child  shall  be  sent  to  svch  hospital  for  treat- 
ment, a  description  of  the  case  by  the  physician  of  said  institution,  with  his  opinion 
thereon,  or  if  the  child  is  not  an  inmate  of  said  institution,  then  a  description  of  the 
case  by  the  county  physician,  where  there  is  one,  and  if  there  is  no  such  county  physi- 
cian, a  description  of  the  case  b^  some  practicing  physician  with  his  opinion  thereon, 
shall  be  sent  to  the  physician  in  charge  of  said  hospital:  Provided,  That  no  such 
dependent  child  shall  be  sent  to  or  received  into  said  hospital  unless  in  the  judgmentof 
t^e  physician  in  charge  thereof,  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  for  him  to  be  benefited  by 
the  proposed  medical  or  surgical  treatment. 

Sec.  5.  No  physician,  surgeon  or  employ^  connected  with  said  hospital  shall  receive 
any  extra  compensation  by  reason  of  aiding  in  the  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  or  the 
board,  nursing  or  other  care  of  said  children. 

Sec.  6.  The  actual  expenses  for  the  transporting  of  dependent  children  to  and  from 
said  hospital,  as  provided  in  this  act,  and  tne  board,  nursing,  and  other  care  for  said 
children  while  in  said  hospital,  not  exceeding  the  amount  charged  other  children, 
patients  in  said  hospital,  shall  be  audited  by  the  board  of  State  auditors,  and  paid  out 
of  anv  money  in  the  State  treasui^  not  otherwise  appropriated.  The  treasurer  of  the 
board  of  control  of  the  State  Public  School  shall  present  all  accounts  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  children  to  and  from  said  institution  and  said  hospital,  and  shall  receive  pay- 
ment thereon;  the  county  treasurer  of  the  proper  county  shall  present  such  accounts 
and  receive  payment  thereon  for  children  sent  from  such  county;  and  the  treasurer  of 
said  university  shall  present  the  accounts  for  the  board  and  nursing  of  said  children, 
and  shall  receive  pay  thereon;  all  which  accounts  shall  be  verified  as  required  \ff  said 
board  of  State  auditors. 


[  No.  161.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  formation  of  corporations  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 

children. 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact.  That  any  number  of 
persons,  not  less  than  ten,  may  become  a  body  corporate  for  the  purpose  of  the  protec- 
tion, and  prevention  and  punishment  of  cruelty  to  children.  Such  corporation  shall  be 
formed  by  the  persons  associated  for  that  puroose,  executing  under  their  hands  and 
acknowledging  before  some  person  authorizea  to  take  acknowledgments  of  deeds, 
articles  of  association,  which  shall  contain. 

First,  The  proposed  corporate  name  of  the  association; 

Second,  The  place  where  the  principal  office  of  the  association  will  be  located; 
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Third,  The  period  for  which  the  assooiation  shall  continue; 

Fourth,  The  object  of  the  association; 

Fifth,  The  names  of  the  person  so  associating  and  their  respective  places  of  residence; 

Sixthj  The  number  of  directors  and  regular  officers; 

Seventh,  The  terms  and  conditions  of  membership  both  active  and  honorary. 

A  copy  of  such  articles  of  association  so  executed  and  acknowledged,  and  verified  by 
the  affidavit  of  one  of  the  persons  who  executed  the  original,  shall  Im  filed  and  recorded 
in  the  office  of  the  SecretaLry  of  the  State,  and  thereafter  the  persons  so  executing  such 
articles  and  those  who  may  afterwards  become  associated  with  them,  shall  become  and 
be  a  body  politic  and  corporate  for  the  purposes  in  such  articles  mentioned.  The 
affairs  of  such  corporation  shall  be  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  to  be  chosen  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  persons  who  have  executed  the  articles  of  association,  and  thence- 
forth annually  by  the  members  of  the  association.  The  president,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  association  shall  be  chosen  by  the  boacd  of  directors,  and  the  president 
ehall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  power  to 
make  by-laws  prescribing  the  terms  and  conditions  of  membership  of  the  association, 
and  also  with  respect  to  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  association  and  its  business 
not  incoDsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all  business.  Any  corporation 
orfipanized  under  this  act  shall  have  power  to  take,  hold  and  convey  real  and  personal 
property  necessary  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  assooiation,  and  not  exceeding  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  the  aggregate.  Such  corporation  shall,  whenever  required  by  the 
Auditor  Qeoeral,  make  and  file  with  that  officer  a  report  giving  a  full  statement  of  its 
affairs,  showing  the  amouut  of  money  and  the  property,  its  character  and  value  received 
by  it,  from  whom  such  money  and  property  have  been  received,  and  also  the  disposition 
made  thereof,  together  with  an  itemized  statement  of  all  money  expended  by  it  and 
for  what  purposes.  The  object  of  any  association  organized  under  this  act  shall  be  the 
inculcation  of  humane  principles  and  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  legislative  laws  and 
those  to  be  hereafter  enacted  for  the  purpose  hereinbefore  stated  with  respect  to  chil- 
dren. All  property  acquired  by  gift,  devise  or  bequest  for  special  purposes  shall  be 
vested  in  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  three  members  elected  by  the  association, 
which  board  shall  manage  said  property  and  apply  the  same  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  gift,  devise  or  bequest,  with  power  to  sell  the  same  and  reinvest  the 
proceeds  for  a  Tike  special  purpose.  The  association  created  under  this  act  may  appoint 
one  or  more  agents  in  any  county  when  and  as  long  as  there  is  no  like  association,  and 
may  appoint  agents  at  large  to  prosecute  its  work  throughout  the  State,  who  are 
hereby  authorized  to  arrest  any  person  found  violating  any  law  for  the  protection  of  or 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children,  and  are  hereby  required  to  further  prosecute  such 
offender  for  any  such  offense  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law;  but  such  agents  are  not 
authorized  to  make  arrests  within  any  city  under  police  jurisdiction  unless  dulv 
authorized  by  the  police  authorities  thereof.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  such 
county  to  appoint  as  deputy  sheriff,  each  person  so  designated  agent,  but  the  said 
sheriff  shall  not  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  such  person,  and  his  powers  and  duties 
shall  be  confined  to  the  purposes  of  his  appointment  as  agent,  if  he  be  a  person  of  good 
moral  character.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  sheriffs,  constables,  policemen  and 
public  officers  to  assist  any  agent  in  the  lawful  execution  of  his  office,  and  to  arrest 
and  prosecute  all  persons  guilty  of  offenses  in  relation  to  children  of  which  they  have 
knowledge,  and  for  neglect  of  such  duty  the  offender  so  offending  shall  be  deemed 
^ilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  anv  person  knowingly  and  willfully  resisting  or  obstruct- 
ing any  such  officer  or  agent  shall  be  prosecuted  as  for  resisting  an  officer  in  the 
XMrformance  of  his  duty. 

This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  effect 

Approved  May  31, 1898. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    CONTROL 


JUNE    30,     1896, 


To  the  Hon.  John  T.  Rich,  Oovemor  of  Michigan: 

The  nndereigned  board  of  control  of  the  Michigan  Home^for  the  Feeble 
Minded  and  Epileptio,  sibmit  here^^ith  their  report  for  theperiod  extend- 
ing  from  AnguBt  1,  1895,  wh^n  the  institution  was  opened  according  to 
ezeontive  proclamation^  to  and  including  June  30,  1896. 

While  it  was  not  possible  for  the  board  of  building  commissioners, 
with  the  limited  appropriations  made  by  the  leffislatnre,  to  constrnct  and 
fomish  buildings  adequate  to  accommodate  all  the  different  classes^ of 
onfortnnates  which  the  law  contemplates  shall  be  eventually  cared  for,  in 
the  Home,  we  think  the  best  possible  result  was  accomplished  for  the 
money  expended.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  fonnd  it  practi- 
cable to  receive  or  care  for  in  the  institution  any  epileptic  pezsons,  and  we 
have  also  found  it  necessary  to  exclude  generally  low  grade  feeble  minded 
persons.  The  Superintendent's  report,  appended  hereto,  gives  details  of 
the  work  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  with  the  facilities  at  our 
com  m  and. 

The  educational  work  of  the  institution  hss  been  carried  forward  very 
satisfactorily  although  under  some  disadvantages.  The  school  rooms  now 
oooupied  are  located  in  the  cottsses.  While  it  is  probable  that  a  portion 
of  the  school  work  may  always  be  carried  on  to  advantage  in  cottages 
which  are  devoted  mainly  to  living  rooms  and  dormitories,  it  is  desirable 
that  at  the  earliest  possible  date  a  special  school  building  should  be  built 
for  the  higher  grades. 

The  two  cottages  already  constructed  have  been  located  and  built  with 
reference  to  a  general  plan  intended  to  include  eventually  quarters'  for 
from  800  to  1,000  feeble  minded  persons  and  as  many  epileptics.  This 
plan  contemplates  a  central  building  to  be  located  some  75  feet  in  front  of 
the  line  established  for  the  flanking  cottages.  In  this  building  the  offices 
of  the  institution  should  be  located,  and  its  officers  should  have  their  living 
and  sleeping  rooms.  It  is  also  intended  that  the  rear  of  this  building,  or  an 
annex  of  the  rear,  shall  be  built  and  fitted  up  as  an  auditorium  and  assem- 
bly hall.  Immediately  back  of  this  building  the  central  dining  room  will 
be  located,  the  building  already  erected  for  that  purpose  constituting  a 
part  of  it.  In  the  rear  of  this  building  is  the  boiler  house,  intended  to  be 
flanked  on  either  side  by  the  laundry  Building  and  general  hospital.  The 
entire  group,  if  completed  eventually  according  to  the  original  plans,  will 
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be  in  the  form  of  a  quadrilateral,  the  dining  ball  oooapyioa  ita  center. 
Tbe  buildings  for  the  aooommodation  of  epileptioperaons  will  be  grouped 
by  themselvea,  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  general  gronp,  one  of 
these  groups  will  be  ooonpied  by  females  and  the  other  by  males.  It  is 
reoommended  by  the  managers  of  all  epileptic  institutions  that  the  sezes 
be  aa  widely  separated  as  praoticable. 

The  buildings  already  erected  have  been  located  and  constructed  with 
reference  to  the  general  plan  above  indicated,  it  is  very  desirable  that  this 
plan  should  not  be  deviated  from,  bnt  that  each  addditional  building 
authorized  by  the  legislature  should  be  located  in  conformity  thereto, 
although  such  location  might  appear  inharmonious  until  the  entire  group 
has  been  completed. 

The  board  of  building  commissioners,  in  locating  the  Home  at  Lapeer, 
secured  options  for  the  purchase  of  lands  adjacent  to  those  donated  to  tbe 
State  by  the  citizens  of  Lapeer,  to  the  total  amount  of  over  500  acres. 
There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  those  having  the  management  of 
institutions  similar  to  this  in  other  states,  which  have  been  established 
for  many  years,  as  to  the  desirability  of  securing  at  the  outset  a  large 
amount  of  land.  It  is  also  very  desirable  that  such  land  should  be  in  a 
compact  body.  The  options  now  held  by  the  State  name  a  maximum 
price  of  $50  per  acre,  and  expire  Decemer  SI,  1898.  Should  the  next  leg- 
islature adjourn  without  making  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of 
these  lands,  the  State  will  thereafter  be  unable  to  acquire  them,  except  at 
such  prices  as  their  owners  might  demand.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  secure  an  extension  of  some  of  the  options,  and  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  do  so,  should  the  legislature  fail  to  appropriate  a  snflS- 
cient  sum  to  purchase  the  entire  tract. 

The  Superintendent's  report  shows  that  more  than  600  applications  of 
persons  qualified  for  admission  to  the  Home  under  the  law  have  been 
temporarily  rejected  on  account  of  lack  of  accommodations.  All  of  theae 
persons  are  as  much  entitled  to  tbe  care  of  the  State  aa  those  already 
admitted.  In  view  of  this  fact  we  feel  that  we  should  be  warranted  in 
recommending  that  sufficient  appropriations  be  made  at  the  next  ensuing 
session  of  the  legislature  to  provide  accommodations  for  1,000  persons  in 
addition  to  those  already  admitted,  as  it  is  a  moderate  estimate  that  at 
least  400  more  will  apply  before  the  necessary  buildings  for  their  aooom- 
modation can  be  completed.  But  realizing  the  heavy  burden  the  tax- 
payers of  the  State  are  called  upon  to  bear,  and  the  desirability  of  econ- 
omy and  restricted  appropriations,  we  have  asked  only  for  enough  to 
accommodate  half  that  number,  and  we  have  also  omitted  recommenda- 
tions for  some  special  buildings  that  we  consider  very  desirable. 

We  have  endeavored  in  the  management  of  the  institution  thus  far  to 
restrict  current  expenses  to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  We  believe  there 
has  been  no  waste  and  that  the  exceedingly  onerous  duties  of  officers, 
teachers,  attendants  and  other  employes  are  performed  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rate  of  compensation  that  can  reasonably  be  offered.  Our  reoom- 
mendation  for  appropriations  for  current  expenses  during  the  ensuing 
two  years  are  based  upon  anticipated  like  economical  management. 

Our  observation  and  studv  of  the  classes  of  unfortunates  the  institution 
placed  in  our  care  is  intended  to  provide  for,  have  convinced  us  that  the 
State  of  Michigan  has  undertaken  very  tardily  an  imperative  duty,  in  car- 
rying out  modern  ideas  of  public  philanthrophy.  We  are  also  convinced 
that  the  public  opinion  of  the  State  has  not  yet  been  fully  aroused  to  this 
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doty,  oi  to  theeyilfl  inflicted  upon  families  and  commnnities,  where  feeble 
minded  and  epileptic  persons  are  not  cared  for  in  public  institutions. 
Hundreds  of  homes  in  Michigan  are  rendered  unhappy  by  the  presence  of 
such  persons  as  members  of  families,  where  it  is  impossible  to  give  them 
proper  care,  or  develop  either  their  mental  or  physical  capacities  and 
abilities.  From  reports  which  have  reached  us  we  judge  that  there  is 
prejudice  against  the  institution  throughout  the  State,  which  is  quite 
unjust,  and  arises  from  lack  of  general  information  upon  the  subject. 
This  prejudice  we  hope  may  be  removed  in  the  early  future  through  the 
work  the  institution  may  accomplish,  and  knowledge  of  that  work  which 
the  people  of  the  State  may  acquire. 

^  It  is  a  fact  that  feeble  minded  persons  cannot  acquire,  easily,  education 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  It  follows  therefore  that  if  they  are 
to  be  educated  to  any  useful  employment  it  cannot  be  in  such  schools.  It 
is  also  a  fact  that  most  feeble  minded  persons  can  never  be  fitted  by  edu- 
cation or  otherwise  to  care  for  themselves. 

The  law  establishing  the  Michigan  Home  for  the  Feeble  Minded  and 
Epileptic  is  sufficiently  broad  to  permit  custodial  care  of  feeble  minded 
as  well  as  epileptic  persons.  If  the  policy  contemplated  by  the  board  of 
building  commissioners  and  the  present  board  of  control  is  carried  out 
by  future  boards,  supported  by  the  legislature,  the  Home  may  be  finally 
made  self  suporting,  or  nearly  so,  so  far  as  the  care  of  adult  custodials  is 
concerned.  Ohiliren  and  low  grade  feeble  minded  persons  of  adult  age 
must  of  course  be  a  burden  upon  the  State. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  thank  the  Superintendent  and  other  employes 
of  the  Home  for  the  faithful  performance  of  duties  assigned  to  and  devolv- 
ng  upon  them,  and  their  hearty  cooperation  in  carrying  out  plans  and 
measures  adopted  by  the  board. 

Permit  us  also  to  express  thanks  to  your  excellency  for  the  active  inter- 
est you  have  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the  institution,  and  the  hearty 
oo6peration  you  have  always  given  in  the  work  assigned  to  our  care  and 
direction. 

The  following  appropriations  are  asked  for  the  ensuing  two  years : 
Special  appropriations : 

Six  cottages  @  $15,000 $90,000  00 

Enlarging  dining  room  and  kitchen 18,000  00 

Enlarging  boiler  room 1,000  00 

Two  new  boilers,  fixtures,  etc 3,200  00 

Industrial  building •    4,000  00 

Laundry  building 6.200  00 

Laundry  machinery 1,300  00 

Hospital  building 1,500  00 

Heating  apparatus  for  six  cottages 3,600  00 

Heating  apparatus  for  industrial  building 400  00 

Furnishing  administration  cottage 2,600  00 

Furnishing  five  cottages 10,000  00 

Furnishing  hospital  building 500  00 

Furnishing  dining  room  and  kitchen 1,000  00 

Sewerage 1.000  00 

Land,  160  acres 8,000  00 

Total $152,200  00 
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Needs  as  to  ourrent : 

Salaries  and  wages $13,138  00 

Pood 9,500  00 

Clothing 150  00 

Lanndry  supplies,  $400;  labor,  $600 1,000  00 

Heating  material,  $4,000;  labor,  $600 4,600  00 

Light 1,500  00 

M^ical  supplies,  $600;  teachers,  special,  $100 700  00 

Stationery,  printing,  etc 720  00 

Amnsement  and  instructions 700  00 

Household 2,000  00 

Furniture  and  bedding 1,800  00 

Improvements  and  repairs , 3,500  00 

Tools  and  machinery 3,600  00 

Farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds 3,112  00 

Freight  and  transportation 187  00 

Miscellaneous  expenses 700  00 

Industrial  training  expenses 4950  00 

$51,757  00 
L«BS  estimated  earninga 1,907  00 

Net  total $49,850  00 

•  Veiy  reapeotfally, 

LOBEN  A.  SHEBMAN,  Pbbb., 
GEO.  B.  GOLD,  Ssa, 
JOHN  HEVENEB,  Tbka&, 
Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan  Home 

for  the  Feeble  Minded  and  Epileptio. 


SUPERmTEJSnDENT'S    REPORT. 


June  30,  1896. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Control,  Michigan  Home  for  the  Feeble 
Minded  and  Epileptic: 

Gentlekbn — I  have  the  boDor  to  snbmit  herewith  the  first  bienDial 
report  of  MiohigaD^s  Dew  charitable  iDstitntioD,  which  cuvers  a  period 
from  its  opening  Angnst  1,  1895,  to  the  ending  oJF  the  fiscal  year,  Jnne  30, 
1896. 

So  short  a  period  of  time  wonld  hardly  seem  to  produce  mnch  that  was 
valnable  in  the  history  of  onr  work,  or  in  general  statistics,  as  compared 
with  older  institutions  in  other  states.  It  has  demonstrated,  however  that 
what  was  asserted  by  many  to  be  an  experiment  has  become  an  established 
necessity  among  the  noble  charities  of  this  State,  and  *'  a  conspicuous 
monument  of  modern  civilization,  a  beneficent  as  well  as  a  benevolent 
institution ;  blessing  those  who  contribute  to  its  maintenance  as  well  as 
those  who  receive  the  more  direct  benefits. " 

The  limited  capacity  of  the  Home  made  it  seem  desirable  to  give  prefer- 
ence, first  to  indigent  children  who  were  capable  of  some  degree  of 
improvement,  rejecting  the  helpless  class  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
going  to  and  fro  from  a  detached  dining  hall. 

The  buildings  being  more  adapted  for  the  care  of  the  feeble  minded 
than  the  epileptic,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  await  further  construction 
before  admitting  that  class.  The  legislature,  recognizing  this  pressing 
need,  granted  us  $18,000  for  an  epileptic  cottage  to  be  built  during  the 
year  1897,  had  it  been  available  this  year  it  would  have  been  filled  as 
rapidly  as  the  other  cottages. 

The  demand  for  admission  of  both  classes  is  as  pressing  and  in  the  same 
ratio  as  months  ago,  we  receiving  on  the  average  about  25  a  month  and 
have  on  file  in  excess  of  our  capacity  over  600. 

Many  perplexing  problems  were  solved  before  anything  like  system  was 
eyolved.  Booms  for  employes  were  made  by  finishing  ofiFthe  upper  story 
of  the  dining  hall,  reserving  one  large  room,  which  has  since  done  service 
as  a  store  room  and  for  tailoring  and  dressmaking. 

The  laundry  was  placed  in  one-half  of  the  boiler  house  and  though  very 
uncomfortable  quarters  for  such  work,  it  has  served  the  purpose  though 
at  the  expense  of  wasted  time  and  energy. 

The  bake  shop  was  placed  under  the  kitchen  in  a  pait  of  the  basement 
of  the  dining  hall,  the  balance  of  space  was  given  to  store  room,  machine 
shop  and  carpenter  shop. 
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The  ioe  box  whiob  was  built  in  the  kitohen  does  not  serve  the  purpose 
for  lack  of  proper  iDsulation.  One  oaii  be  oonstraoted  in  the  basement, 
whioh  would  meet  onr  needs,  by  bnildins  it  with  a  center  ioe  chamber. 

The  wainscoting  of  the  day  rooms  and  nallways  of  the  two  cottages  will 
be  a  great  improvement  and  protection  to  the  buildings  as  it  is  impossible 
otherwise  to  prevent  the  constant  destruction  of  the  plastering. 

The  changing  of  the  water  closets  from  the  single  to  the  tank  system 
was  a  wise  provision  as  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  single  system  in 
repair. 

A  carpenter  has  been  a  constant  necessity  as  small  closets  for  linen,  a 
clothes  chute  and  numerous  small  additions  and  changes  were  necessary. 

The  rooms  for  our  teachers,  whioh  were  partitioned  ofiF  from  the  hall 
ways,  are  very  poorly  warmed  and  should  receive  additional  heat  by  small 
radiators  before  winter  comes. 

The  ventilation  of  our  buildings  should  receive  attention  before  this 
cominff  winter.  The  system  which  was  thought  to  be  perfect  has  failed 
to  perform  its  work  satisfactorily,  hence,  I  believe  much  of  ailments 
among  both  inmates  and  employes  is  due  to  it.  Unless  the  air  is  rapidly 
and  constantly  changed  evil  will  result,  as  the  number  of  inmates  to  the 
space  occupied  gives  no  spare  room.  In  our  school  rooms,  which  are  on 
the  lower  floors,  it  has  always  been  necessary  to  ventilate  by  open  win- 
dows, even  in  the  coldest  weather. 

It  was  not  strange  that,  taking  our  inmates  from  all  quarters  and  con- 
ditions of  life,  with  no  facilities  for  quarantining  the  germs  of  con- 
tagious disease  should  be  fruitful  of  evil  and  so  with  the  advent  of  cool 
weather  came  first  chicken-pox,  then  diphtheria;  during  the  course  of  the 
latter  disease  resulted  the  death  of  one  inmate  and  one  attendant.  The 
upper  floor  of  one  cottage  was  converted  into  a  hospital  but  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  something  must  be  done  to  more  thoroughly  isolate  to  rid 
ourselves  of  such  a  terrible  destructive  enemy  to  childhood ;  and  so  the 
present  small  frame  building  was  erected  on  our  premises  and  rented  for 
three  years.  The  buildins  is  too  small  for  our  needs  but  could  be  made 
to  do  very  well  by  the  additional  erection  of  a  small  building  for  conta- 
gious diseases. 

The  present  health  of  the  institution  is  excellent,  our  children  beins 
allowed  an  abundance  of  outdoor  exercise  and  will,  no  doubt,  before  cold 
weather  comes  store  up  a  reserve  of  good  health,  which  we  hope  will  oarry 
them  through  the  winter  with  very  few  ills.  Onr  fine  grove,  thouffh  still 
in  a  crude  condition,  is  a  source  of  great  comfort  and  pleasure  to  alH  Our 
Sunday  school  is  held  there  every  Sabbath  when  the  weather  is  pleasant 

Our  farm  and  garden  did  very  well  considering  the  drouth  and  the 
amount  of  land  available.  Some  forty  acres  were  summer  fallowed  and 
seeded  to  wheat  and  the  yield  promises  to  be  large.  The  garden  fur- 
nished us  with  all  the  fresh  vegetables  we  needed  besides  giving  us  piok- 
les  and  other  garden  truck  enough  for  all  winter.  Grazing  land  is  much 
needed,  what  we  have  suitable  for  that  purpose  will  not  serve  for  the  num- 
ber of  cows  required,  hence  we  have  been  compelled  to  buy  quite  a  large 
quantity  of  milk,  an  article  of  food  of  prime  importance  with  us.  This 
year  we  have  cultivated  20  acres  of  new  land,  a  large  portion  of  which  is 
excellent  garden  soil  and  we  expect  to  raise  a  surplus  this  season.  Our 
boys  are  doins  valuable  service  on  the  farm  this  summer. 

The  appended  tables  will  show  the  age,  classification  and  previous  resi- 
dence of  our  population.     It  will  be  seen,  that  while  giving  preference  to 
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inBtrnotible  yooth,  we  have  a  large  namber  ontolaaBed  amoiiK  the  aobool 
liat  by  ase  and  are  made  aaefQl  in  the  Taiioas  depaitmeDtB  of  the  Home. 
In  diatribnting  tbie  olaas  in  the  tnaDoal  iadastries,  apeoial  adaptitade  of 
the  individnal  is  atodied,  and  so,  fieq^oently  oar  ioiQatea  are  ohanged  fiom 
one  depaitmeat  to  snotber,  the  object  being  to  aeonre  the  gresteat  uae- 
fnlneaB  while  promoting  bappineaa  and  oontentment.  Already  in  oar 
short  exiatenoe  we  feel  the  keen  neoeasity  of  grading  better  than  ia  poB- 
aible  in  two  oottagea.  At  preaent  we  have  ages  ranging  from  6  to  59 
yeara,  with  nearly  all  gradee  represented. 

Low  grade  nDinatinatibleobildreo  sboald  be  oared  for  in  separate  bnild- 
inga  for  they  are  a  detriment  to  theprogrese  of  the  othera,  besides  many 
of  them  are  deatrnotive. 

The  daily  life  of  onr  inatJtntion  is  made  to  reaemble,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, the  "  home  life  "  with  its  datiea,  responsibilitieaand  piiTileges  and 
its  little  joys  and  pleaBotee. 

Divided  into  aeotions  of  25  eaoh  under  one  attendant,  the  inmatea  are 
oonatantly  watched,  every  habit  of  life  regulated,  directed  and  helped  to 
oonfoim  to  the  beat  type  of  phyeical,  mental  and  moral  perfeotion  possible 
with  a  defect;  the  purpose  being  to  promote  asefalness  and  oontentment. 
Every  obild  baa  ita  doll  and  play  things  and  enoouraged  to  nae  them. 
Every  boy  and  girl  of  aoitable  age  has  eome  regular  daily  work  aaaigned 
to  them.  Thia  doty  is  very  simple  and  oonld  poasibly  be  done  better  by 
aoueone  elae,  bnt  it  is  a  leaaon  in  independenoe  and  happiness,  for  the 
boQy  ohild  is  generally  a  good  ohild. 

Disoipline  is  eaforoed  withont  corporal  punishment  by  the  oatting  off 
of  some  pleaanre  or  other  aimilar  means  adapted  to  the  miaoondnot.  Love 
of  praise  is  a  factor  in  encouraging  good  oonduot. 

With  the  older  olaas  wider  separation  of  the  aexes  ia  needed.  While 
the  yoQDger  claea  of  children  may  be  beneBted  by  oo-ed«oation  and  train- 
ing both  in  morals  and  oonduot,  the  older  olaas  sbonld  seldom  oome  in 
oontaot  and  then  only  nnder  strict  aarveillanoe.  One  thing  ia  anrely  dem- 
ODstrated  in  the  care  of  defects  and  that  is  the  animal  instinct  manifests 
itself  in  a  ratio  proportionate  to  the  loas  of  will.  Bnt  few  of  onr  inmates 
were  ever  disciplined,  or  instrnoted  before  coming  to  ns,  in  faot  the  envir- 
onment was  in  many  oases  snffioient  to  destroy  what  little  of  intelleot  may 
have  been  left  to  tbem  by  diseaae  or  stamped  by  heredity.  Onr  greatest 
expectations  are  therefore  centered  in  the  yonog. 

Onr  school  department  waa  opened  Heptember  11,  1896,  with  23  pnpils 
bat  has  continued  to  grow  nntil  we  have  enrolled  at  the  present  time  113. 
This  inolodes  a  number  of  low  grade  children  that  will  be  taken  out  next 
fall  and  given  simply  two  hour  a  day  exercises  in  their  day  rooms.  We 
will  hail  the  time  when  the  low  grades  oan  be  isolated.  We  have  five 
teachers  which  makes  it  poaaible  to  give  individual  attention  to  their 
pupils.  Kindergarten  methods  are  naea  in  all  grades,  bnt  the  games  and 
songs  are  espeoislly  adapted  to  the  lower  and  younger  classes,  in  arousing 
attention.  Physioal  onlture  oocnpies  first  place  in  tbe  ednoation  of  these 
children.  We  often  find  this  the  needed  stimulant  to  aronse  a  dormant 
brain. 

The  school  children  are  drilled  daily  in  marching,  singing  and  oalis- 
tbenioa,  wbioh  alternates  with  porely  mental  prooeeses.  Sewing,  croohet- 
iDg,  koittJDg  and  fancy  work  sre  alao  tangbt  in  aobool,  and  we  are  about 
to  add  sloyd  work.  Music  is  used  as  much  as  possible,  aa  it  is  a  factor  in 
producing  harmony  of  action  and  correlating  discordant  mental  and  phys- 
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ioal  irregularities,  besidee  we  have  already  diaoovered  enongb  muaioal  tal- 
ent, when  oultivated,  to  form  the  nacleas  of  a  band.  Last  winter  night 
sobool  was  beld  for  aome  of  tbe  older  inmates  with  good  resalts. 

Que  evening  eaoh  week  an  entertainment  is  given  for  the  obildren,  and 
when  the  weather  is  oool  enough  one  evening  is  given  to  dancing..  A 
singing  olass  is  taught  one  evening  of  eaoh  week  and  from  this  we  have 
raised  a  very  fair  ohoir  for  Sunday  sobool. 

We  need  an  assembly  room  very  muoh  for  good  work,  oar  rooms  being 
too  small  for  bat  a  portion  of  tbe  population  at  a  time. 

All  holidays  have  been  fittingly  observed  by  appropriate  ezeroiaeo. 
Ohristmas  was  an  especially  enjoyable  time,  for  besides  the  eatables  and 
exercises  came  a  laree  Christmas  tree,  from  whose  load  every  obild 
received  some  little  gift  distributed  by  a  ''  real  Santa  Clans."  Arbor  day 
was  celebrated  by  planting  two  dozen  good  sized  shade  trees.  Memorial  day 
was  one  long  to  be  remembered,  for,  with  appropriate  ceremonies  by  papiJs 
and  instructors,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  visitors,  was  erected 
a  shapely  pole  and  from  which  was  unfurled  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
*'  Old  Glory  "  11  feet  long.  The  flag  was  made  by  two  of  our  teachers. 
On  the  Fourth  of  July  patriotism  was  voiced  by  a  display  of  fireworks  on 
the  play  grounds  in  the  evening,  to  the  intense  enjoyment  of  the  children, 
whose  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounda 

We  are  at  present  making  nearly  all  our  clothing,  and  it  would  be  of 
financial  benefit  to  the  institution  could  we  add  more  industries  and  at  the 
same  time,  teach  as  well  as  employ  inmates.  For  this,  however,  a  build- 
ing would  be  necessary. 

Fencing,  grading  and  ornamenting  has  received  but  little  attention  for 
lack  of  means,  and  in  the  matter  of  walks  we  are  badly  deficient,  these 
are  much  needed  for  exercising  our  children  when  the  ground  is  wet  or 
covered  with  snow. 

I  conolusion  I  would  say  that  from  my  experience  in  the  care  of  tbe 
feeble  minded,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  'State  has  taken  the 
advanced  step  among  the  states  which  have  established  institutions  for 
this  class  of  unfortunates  in  making  it  custodial  for  ''  from  every  consid- 
eration of  Christianity,  humanity  and  statesmanship"  it  is  wisdom  to  oare 
for  a  large  majority  of  feebleminded  for  life;  for  but  a  small  minority  can 
be  safely  discharged  to  their  own  control  or  that  of  their  friends. 

On  the  whole  the  year  has  been  one  of  progress  and  steady  and  harmo- 
nious development. 

We  are  indebted  to  many  thoughtful  friends  for  magazines  and  papers, 
which  have  cheered  and  brightened  many  hours  for  those  of  our  inmates 
who  could  read  or  appreciate  pictures.  Our  two  Lapeer  papers  have 
kindly  donated  us  copies  of  their  periodicals  for  which  we  desire  to 
express  our  appreciation. 

I  feel  deeply  indebted  to  my  official  staff  for  the  zeal  and  intelliffence 
with  which  they  have  performed  their  various  duties  and  to  theemployte 
for  their  faithful  services. 

Finally  I  desire  to  express  to  the  board  of  control  my  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  earnest  support  and  wise  advice  they  have  given  me,  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  position  I  hold. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

W.  A.  P0LGLA8B,  M.  D.. 

Superintendent 


STATISTICAL    TABLES. 


JUNE    80,     1896. 


Tabub  L—SJiotoing  cigeB  of  those  admitted. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totals. 

'^  yean  old .._ 

8 
6 
6 
8 
11 

4 

11 
8 
9 
8 

8 
4 
6 
6 
8 

1 
1 
8 

8 

8 
8 

4 
8 

8 

7 
15 

8 
10 

5 
9 
9 
8 
8 

4 
8 
1 
8 

'    1 

1 
8 

1 

1 
1 

1 

5 

n  "  »%           hk 

7 

8     ••         »* 

18 

9     "         '* 

10 

10    "      " : 

17 

11    ••      ** 

7 

18     *•         " 

18 

18    "      '» -..:.... : 

14     *•         " 

88 

17 

16     •*        "2 

18 

18     »• 

18 

17     *'         ••  

18 

18     '♦         "  

14 

19     •*         "  

8 

80  *•         " 

81  •» 

6 

6 

88     »•         •• 

8 

88     "         *♦                                                                         

4 

84     "         '« 

8 

88     "         •»     

1 

28     **         " 

1 

88     **         •* 

8 

84     "         "  ".'."1 1""'.I"""I.'"..'.""I V.'.I..-'.I."" 

1 

8 

IQ        U               «• 

1 

69     ••        •• 

1 

06     "         »• " 

1 

^ 

TotflllT 

108 

106 

810 

14 
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Table  Ih— Showing  oounHe9from  whieh  inmaiea  have  been  received,  ending  June 

30,  1895, 


Coantiet.  • 

Biale. 

Female. 

TMaL 

▲lOODft 

1 
8 
1 
2 
2 

1 

Allegan 

8 

ADtnm 

8 

2 

Barry 

2 

Bay 

Berrien : 

2 

2 

2 
2 
8 
1 

1 

4 

Branch _ 

2 

Oalhoan 

2 

2 

Oa»s. 

8 

Charlevoix 

1 

2 

Oheboycan 

1 

Olarf^ , , .  u.    . 

2 
0 

1 

2 

Clinton 

2 
2 

1 

2 

8 

Baton 

3 

Emmet 

1 

Genesee 

0 

1 
1 
4 
2 

2 

6 
8 
6 

1 

3 

1 
1 
1 

8 

Oogebio 

1 

HllBdale 

1 

Ingham 

4 
1 

8 

Ionia.. 

8 

2 

Jackson 

8 
2 

3 

4 

4 

8 

5 

Kent 

9 

5 

7 

Leelanaw... .• 

I 

1 

Livingston 

1 

Macomb 

1 

■ 

I 

1 

4 
2 
4 
2 
2 

1 
1 

5 

Marquette _ 

2 

2 
1 

6 

Muskegon 

3 

2 

2 

3 

Oceana 

I 

2 

2 

Ottawa 

1 
8 

1 

Haglnaw. 

4 

8 

m 
i 

3 

Hohoolcraft 

1 
8 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1 
8 
8 

4 
2 
4 
26 
2 

4 

St.  Clair 

5 

s 

i 

Van  Buren 

2 

4 
17 

.     8 

Wayne -.-. 

42 

Wexford 

2 

102 

106 

210 

Died 

6 

6 

Total  remaining  at  the  home  June  80, 1896 

19B 

Applicants  awaiting  admission: 

Kpileptfc 

Feebleminded 


.pileptfc. 
Bblemf 

Total. 
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16 


Table  lIJ,-S?iowing  naHvUp  of  those  admitted. 


UzUted  States. 


Indiana 

Eentooky 

Michigan 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylyania.. 
Virginia 


Total  bom  in  United  States. 


No. 


2 
18 
185 
6 
1 
1 
2 


108 


Foreign  bom. 


Austria... 

Oanada... 

Denmark. 

England. 

Germany 

Norway... 

Poland... 


Total  foreign  bom. 


No. 


18 


Tot&ls. 


210 


Table  IV. — Showing  naiivitjijof  fathers  of  tTiose  admitted. 


Country. 

Na 

Africa 

5 

Canada.... 

• 

5 

Denmark. .... 

8 

England - - - 

10 

France   _.- -. . .-..- 

1 

0«"ni\ny -        -,. .                  -     .r,..     ,         ..--     ,..,.r     ....,--„               -—      --- -      ...      ...., 

21 

Holland 

5 

Ireland ■      .  .- ,  .  w  --  -              -             _  _      -    -   -    .      .      -  

7 

Norway  ...................... 

2 

Poland I '. .'."'."."". 

8 

RuMia 

8 

Sweden  .,... ............................................. ........_....... _. .— ............... 

2 

Scotland........ ... -  -       ---    -  -  

4 

United  States 

188 

Wales 

1 

Totals 

210 

Tabub  V. — Shoteing  how  inmates  are  supported. 


By  State  wholly. — 

By  State,  parents  furnishing  clothing  and  transportation. 
Parents  paying  full  maintenance 


Totals. 


176 

81 

8 


210 


16 
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Tablv  VLShouHng  «p0eia/  dsfeeU  of  thoM  admitted. 


Eptleptio 

Bflndf. 

ViBlon  imperfect.. 
Deaf  fiDddamb... 
SpeecU  Imperfect . 

liOD'ittallL 

Paral>tfo 

Mlorocepbalio 

HydrooephAlic. . . . 


Totals 


Male. 


8 


80 
5 
1 
8 

8 


81 


Female. 


4 

1 

e 
1 

14 
6 

1 

2 
1 


80 


Total. 


11 


70 


Table  VII,— Showing  eau9e  of  death  of  thoBe  who  died. 


MallffDant  diphtheria 

Enterat^B 

Hemlplegiik 

Pericarditis 

Convulsions 


Male. 


Female. 


1 


Totals. 


8 


Tablv  yilL— Showing  mental  condition  of  thote  who  died. 


TotaL 


Idiot,  apathetic. 
Idiot,  imbecile .. 


Totals. 


Male. 

Female. 

1 
1 

8 
1 

8 

4 

TotaL 


4 
S 


Table  UL-— Showing  ogee  of  thoee  who  died. 


Thirteen  years  old. 
Fifteen  years  old.. 
Sixteen  years  old .. 
Forty  years  old  ... 


Totals. 


Male. 


1 
1 


Female. 


1 
1 
1 
1 


TotaL 


8 
S 
I 
1 
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Table  X,— Showing  tdleged  eauM  of  mental  deJMenoy  of  thoae  admitted. 


spasms  of  dentition 

Oerebral  InflammatloDS.. 

Soarlet  fever 

InJQiies  to  the  head 

Cholera  infantum 

Measles. : 

Prenatal  impression 

Typho'd  fever 

whoopins  oongh 

Diphtheria 

Otitis 

No  canse  obtained 


Totals. 


Male. 


14 

10 

8 

6 
1 
8 


8 


87 


Female. 


14 
18 
6 
4 
8 
8 
8 
8 


48 


TotaL 


Table  XL — Showing  etatementa  a»  to  the  heredity  of  thoae  admitted. 


Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Father  alcoholic 

16 
8 

4 
8 

1 

9 
1 
6 
8 
8 
1 
1 

10 
8 

84 

Mother  alcoholio..... -.... .................. 

8 

Father  insane.................. ........................................... 

t 

Mother  insane.................. ...... ...... 

i 

Father  eDtl-'Ptlo... ...... ........... -. ..... 

4 

Mother  eDilc^Dtic. ................. ...... .. ........... ...... 

1 

Father  feeble  minded.. ...... — .. 

8 

4 

8 

Mother  feeble  minded................ — ... 

14 

Father  taavlns  synhills ........... 

8 

Father*is  brother enlieDtic... ............. ....... -..-.. ....... ...... 

1 

I 

Mo  Information  ooncernlnir. .,,,,,..  ,,^ ,_^,                  ^_, ,,^.    ..,_ 

144 

Totals 

31 

86 

810 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 


FOR  THE  FISCAL  PERIOD  ENDING  JUNE  80,  1896. 


Miehigan  Home  for  the  Feeble  Minded  and  EpUepHe—Treaeurer'e  Report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  John  Hevener^  treasurer. 


Jtaociptt : 
From  John  O.  Sharp,  treaaorer— 

For  oarrent  expenses 

For  special  parpoees: 

8pei*ial  bnildinff 

Act  of  1896 

Fnml»hinK  and  equipment 

Appropriation  for  current  expenses 
Olothlng  Indigent  inmates 


Earnings  and  reimbursements,  cnrrent— 

Food 

Clothing 

Honsebold 

Improy<>ments  and  repairs 

Farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds 

Miscellaneous  expenses 


Parents  of  inmates,  maintenance. 


Amount  applicabie  to  current  expenses. 
Amount  applicable  to  special  purposes 


DUbwnemenU: 

For  current  expenses 

For  special  purposes: 

Special  building 

Act  of  1896 

Furniching  and  equipment. 
Clothing  indigent  inmates . 


Totals 

Balance  June  80, 1806,  current  expense 
Balance  June  8U,  1880,  special  purposes 


Totals. 


16,288  86 

1  16 

4,017  88 

9» 

26,000  00 

887  10 


81  60 
61  10 
89 
29  10 
697  69 
46  88 


886,894  18 


886  21 
812  00 


$37,042  89 


838.014  17 
4,666  82 


10  80 

2,366  74 

0  25 

6S7  10 


$l,6<«9  08 
1,662  48 


Receipts. 


187,669  49 


837,669  49 


887,669  49 


Disburse- 
menta 


$81,845  09 


8.008  89 


$84,847  « 
8,8n51 


$87.608  49 


Stats  of  Miohioan,  \  ^. 
Oounty  of  Lapeer,     I*"* 

John  Heyener,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  the  above  report  is  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  sU 
money  received  and  disbursed  by  nim  as  treasurer  of  the  Michigan  Home^  for  the  Feeble  Minded 
and  Epileptic,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvne  80,  ISW . 

John  HavKiBB,  Trmmnnr, 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  county,  this  twenty-ninth 
day  of  July,  1806.  Fbbd  D.  Jobhsoh, 

NoUxry  FubUofor  Lc^mmt  ComUif,  MUUgtm. 
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OetUt  to  farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounda,  up  to  and  tnelwiing  June  30, 1696, 


SUMMARY    OF    INVENTORY. 

JUNE  80,   leee. 


BDlldtDSS _ to,™  00 

ftMleaiata 8,n»«) 

WooA - MJII 

oioLhine ifm« 

LanndiT ~ 1,BBT  Tl 

BMtlDB. 718  » 

Llsbti _ _ _ Bli** 

Hediosl  lappliM » asfl 

Slatlonerr.  prlDtlDR.  eto ^. M  O 

Amai«in>DtaDd  inatrucMon . ...  SIS  tT 

Booaehold  aoppIlM 901 II 

rnrnlUrc  bDdbeddiDS 4.MSH 

Improvemants  »Dd  nptUra l.Olt  B 

TonliKDd  muhiaerr B19  H 

B'ann  BKTdcD.  Block  and  Kronnd* SJM  H 

IndUBtrlal  traloiiig  eipeiuea— 

Tftllorahop fllH 


THE    FEEBLE    MINDED. 


The  exiatenoe  of  the  idiot  and  imbeoile  can  be  traced  through  all  the 
pages  of  hifltory.  In  Holy  Writ  ae  the  demoniao  and  in  every  clime  as 
the  sport  of  the  mnltitude,  the  victim  of  barbarity,  ignorance  or  fear. 
In  oar  own  time  the  skeleton  in  the  closet,  the  drone  or  lag,  that  ties  the 
hands  of  a  wage  earner,  the  ontoast  and  weakling,  drifting  into  crime 
and  finally  lodsment  in  the  jail,  poor  house  or  asjlam.  The  American 
Indian  regarded  them  as  children  of  the  ''Great  Spirit,*'  while  the  Koran 
gives  this  injunction  to  the  faithful:  ''Give  not  unto  those  who  are  of 
weak  understanding  the  substance  which  God  has  appointed  you  to  pre- 
serve for  them,  but  maintain  them  thereout  and  clothe  them  and  speak 
kindly  unto  them."     (Chap.  4.) 

Not  a  century  has  yet  passed  since  the  recognition  of  the  possibility  of 
training  this  class  to  usefulness  and  but  fifty  years  since  any  attempt  was 
made  toward  the  organization  of  institutions  for  their  care  and  educa- 
tion. Connecticut  was  the  first  state  to  inaugurate  this  work  and  Massa- 
chusetts the  first  to  establish  a  school,  and  up  to  the  present  time  but 
seventeen  states  have  training  schools;  this  includes  Wisconsin,  which 
has  just  wheeled  into  line  with  $100,000  as  an  appropriation. 

The  matter  was  frequently  agitated  before  our  legislature  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  by  earnest  and  benevolent  people,  but  it  was  not  until 
June  2,  1893,  that  an  act  was  passed  establishing  the  Michigan  Home  for 
the  Feeble  Minded  and  Epileptic  and  appropriating  $50,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  suitable  buildings. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  first  training  school  for  the  feeble 
minded  in  the  United  States,  these  institutions  have  gradually  broadened 
their  scope  until  today  the  plan  of  our  institution  is  modeled  upon  the 
advanoea  idea  in  that  it  combines  an  educational  and  training  school  for 
the  feeble  minded,  a  colony  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  epileptics,  and 
above  all  a  custodial  home  which  "  commits  to  the  permanent  care  of 
competent  oflScials  those  defects  which  in  a  larse  majority  of  cases  should 
never  be  returned  into  the  world  to  enter  social  relations." 

The  term  feeble  minded  as  used  in  this  country  is  a  general  one,  cover- 
ing all  classes  of  defectives  from  the  idiot  to  the  moral  imbecile.  Idiocy 
has  been  defined  as  "mental  deficiency,  depending  upon  imperfect  devel- 
opment, or  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  dating  from  birth  or  early 
infancy,  previous  to  the  evolution  of  the  mental  faculties." 

Imbecility  is  a  milder  form  of  mental  incapacity.  Accompanying  the- 
abnormal  head  are  certain  physical  characteristics,  such  as  dwarfish  stat- 
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ute,  marked  aaymmetry  of  developmoDt,  the  drooping  jaw,  wanderiDg  eye 
and  signs  of  the  sorofalons  cachexia. 

Broadly  considered  we  have  two  fifroaps  in  olassifioation,  the  idiot  and 
the  imbecile,  idiocy  the  animprovable,  and  imbecility  the  improvable  olaaa. 
No  class,  however  low  in  grade  is  entirely  neglected  but  we  aim  besides 
kindly  patient  care,  some  degree  of  training,  adapted  to  the  capacity  to 
receive. 

In  the  school  department  children  are  instraoted  similarly  to  the 
advanced  ideas  in  the  common  schools,  only  individual  training  receives 
more  attention,  and  prominently  tbe  kindergarten  method  is  used  and  is 
found  to  be  as  efficient  in  arousing  attention  and  stimulating  obtuse  fac- 
ulties in  the  feeble  minded  as  in  the  normal  child.  Progress,  however, 
starting  from  a  lower  plane  advances  slowly  and  cannot  be  carried  as  far. 
Under  constant  surveillance,  instruction  in  the  ordinary  amenities  of  life, 
simple  principles  of  morality,  cleanliness,  tidiness,  control  of  temper, 
trutnfulness,  politeness  and  correct  habits  and  behavior  are  constantly 
carried  on. 

We  do  not  propose  to  create  a  normal  child,  for  absent  faculties  cannot 
be  supplied,  but  to  cultivate  judiciously  and  to  the  utmost  such  as  remain, 
looking  to  the  making  of  an  individual  who  shall  be  useful,  contented  and 
as  nearly  self-supporting  as  is  possible  with  one  who  must  be  always 
under  direction.  And  so  manual  training  and  developing  ffymnaatioB 
form  a  most  important  part  in  our  work,  for  it  is  essential  in  developing 
dormant  faculties,  '*  it  is  education  by  doing."  No  single  set  or  series 
of  muscles  in  simple  or  complex  movement,  but  stimulate  to  some  extent 
the  brain  areas  in  fact  the  motor  centers  are  the  avenues  to  the  higher 
cereln*ation. 

The  curability  of  imbecility  is  as  great  '*  an  enigma  as  tbe  existence  of 
the  moral  imbecile."  The  sorrowing  parent  who  has  been  given  the 
denial  of  our  ability  to  transform  imbecility  into  normality  by  any  method 
of  training  or  meidioal  treatment  should  have  heartfelt  sympathy  and 
doubly  so  where  hopes  have  been  buoyed  by  misguided  counsel.  Wilbur 
has  tersely  said :  '*  We  do  not  propose  to  create  or  supply  faculties  abso- 
lutely wanting,  nor  to  bring  all  grades  of  idiocy  to  the  same  standard  of 
development  or  discipline,  nor  to  make  all  capable  of  sustaining  credit- 
ably all  the  relations  of  a  social  or  moral  life,  but  rather  to  ffive  dormant 
faculties  the  greatest  possible  development  and  to  apply  the  awakened 
faculties  to  a  useful  purpose  under  the  control  or  an  aroused  and 
disciplined  will. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  even  when  taken  at 
the  most  favorable  age,  can  he  so  trained  as  to  be  returned  to  the  world, 
and  they  should  be  debarred  the  rights  of  propagation. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  there  are  two  feeble  minded  persona 
for  every  1,000  of  the  population,  this  would  give  Michigan  nearly  5,000 
persons  of  this  class.  Those  not  familiar  with  our  statistics  should  be 
startled  by  the  fact  that  while  the  census  of  1880  showed  that  there  were 
76,000  feeble  minded  persons  in  the  United  States,  the  census  of  1890 
shows  nearly  96.000,  shows  an  average  increase  of  2,000  a  year  for  ten 
years,  while  but  6,500  are  cared  for  in  private  or  public  institutions.  It 
is  not  strange  however  that  more  provision  has  not  been  made  before  this 
for  the  belief  has  been  general  until  within  a  few  years  that  persons  of 
feeble  mind  were  both  useless  and  harmless.  Whatever  else  is  a  factor  in 
the  production  of  idiocy,  heredity  plays  a  most  important  part  and  seqnes- 
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tration  oannot  be  too  Btiongly  urged  for  this  oIbbb  of  dependent  defects 
upon  every  state  if  it  would  protect  itself  from  an  increase  of  pauperism 
and  crime,  a  lowered  moral  standard  and  increase  of  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion. Instead  of  turning  to  usef  olness  wasted  and  depraved  energy,  an 
imbecile  who  can  by  bis  own  work  pay  for  his  sustenance,  '*  justifies  the 
expense  of  bringing  within  his  reach  what  we  will  call  a  'home  market. ' 

It  is  only  in  laree  institutions  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  in 
the  development  of  these  unfortunate  types,  for  besides  the  individual 
training  are  obtained  companionship  and  amusement,  besides  better  facil- 
ities are  had  for  giving  employment  to  adult  imbeciles  beyond  what  is 
oalled  the  '^school  age''  but  beyond  the  reproductive  age,  and  kept  under 
life  long  guardianship  or  prove  a  menace  to  the  public  welfare." 

The  first  report  of  the  New  York  State  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded 
Women  stated  that  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  inmates 
received  had  borne  illegitimate  children.  A  faithful  record  of  the  number 
borne  by  the  imbecile  women  among  the  90,000  who  are  without  the  con- 
stant supervision  of  an  institution  home,  would  horrify  the  respectable 
community  supporting  them. 


THE  BPIIiBPriC. 

Muoh  that  has  been  said  of  the  feeble  minded  could  be  said  of  the  epi- 
leptic, but  the  world  in  general  is  more  familiar  with  this  disease  and  its 
results.  Statistically  it  occurs  about  as  frequently.  The  disorder  is 
closely  associated  with  enfeebled  mind  and  insanity,  often  an  inheritance 
and  transmissable.  Mental  wreckage  through  inheritance  or  disease  and 
its  further  prevention  is  certainly  today  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions presenting  itself  to  civilized  and  enlightened  society. 

No  more  pitiable  condition  results  from  disease  than  that  of  epilepsy  as 
it  ostracises  the  individual  from  the  world,  a  curse  to  himself  and  a  bur- 
den to  others;  for  the  avenues  of  employment  are  closed  to  him,  shunned 
by  neighbors  and  friends  and  debarred  from  school.  It  is  not  strange 
that  so  many  swell  the  list  of  suicides  or  are  shut  in  asylums  for  the 
insane. 

Humane  measures  suggest  their  colonization  where  all  that  can  be 
done  to  ameliorate  their  unhappy  state  by  skillful  medical  service,  diet 
and  mental  and  physical  employment  can  be  had. 

From  the  reports  of  the  few  public  institutions  in  the  world  devoted  to 
the  care  of  epileptics,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  industrial 
pursuits  as  well  as  educational  methods  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
At  the  German  colony  near  Bieldfeld,  Germany,  several  buildings  have 
been  erected  for  industrial  occupations,  which  with  less  than  1,300 
patients  of  the  epileptic  class  they  have  accumulated  more  than  2,500 
acres  of  land  and  are  constantly  adding  to  it.  New  York  inaugurated  a 
oolony  with  a  preliminary  purchase  of  1,800  acres  of  land.  The  labor  of 
able  bodied  epileptics  utilized  in  agriculture  very  materially  reduces  the 
cost  of  maintenance.  A  visit  to  the  new  colony  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  last 
summer,  by  the  management,  enabled  us  to  secure  much  valuable  infor- 
mation regarding  the  practical  working  and  results  of  their  methods  of 
work,  which  are  founded  upon  the  best  and  most  scientific  ideas.  They 
have  already  established  s  pathological  laboratory  for  the  chemical  study 
of  this  disease  and  an  elaborate  report  is  forthcoming  shortly  that  may 
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ibxow  some  faint  light  upon  the  cause  of  this  malady — quoting  from^tbe 
last  report  of  the  hospital,  it  is  stated  that  after  so  short  a  period  as  two 
years  the  results  obtained  are  very  gratifying,  in  some  oases  more  than 
twenty  months  have  elapsed  since  a  seizure,  when  they  had  been  frequent 
before,  in  others  more  than  one  year,  and  in  ninety  patients  more  than 
five  months  have  gone  by  without  a  symptom  of  this  disease,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  a  remarkable  improvement  is  noticed  as  to  frequency  and 
severity  of  seizures.  This  improvement  is  so  general  and  the  contrast 
between  the  condition  on  admission  and  that  after  a  few  months'  treatment 
is  so  sharply  defined  in  the  great  majority  of  oases  as  to  be  a  subjeot  of 
comment  by  the  most  casual  observers.  The  improvement  in  the  mental 
and  moral  character  of  the  patients  has  been  no  less  marked.  The  etbioal 
standards  have  advanced  in  equal  proportion  to  the  physical  improvement 

The  tendency  of  the  disease  to  commence  in  the  young  is  an  important 
fact,  pointing  to  the  necessity  of  its  early  treatment.  In  486  cases  77 
46-100  per  cent  contracted  the  disease  prior  to  the  age  of  twenty  and  22 
66-100  per  cent  of  adults. 

The  report  of  this  institution  also  shows  that  of  the  whole  number 
admitted  to  the  end  of  the  year  1894  more  than  60  per  cent  were  of 
unsound  mind,  showing  the  necessity  of  providing  safe  means  also  for  the 
care  of  this  class  who  are  either  temporarily  or  permanently  dangerous. 
It  is  also  earnestly  hoped  that  our  State  will  see  the  necessity  of  providing 
as  soon  as  feasible  for  this  unfortunate  class  of  humanity. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  JUNE   30-1896. 

The  bill  establishing  the  MicbiKan  Home  for  the  Feeble  Minded  and 
Epileptic  was  passed  June  2,  1893,  and  is  now  one  of  the  permanent 
obaiitable  institutions  of  the  State. 

It  is  located  at  Lapeer,  Lapeer  county,  and  is  accessible  by  the  Grand 
Trunk,  and  Bay  City  Division  of  the  M.  0.  B.  B. 

"  The  object  of  this  institution  shall  be  to  provide  by  all  proper  and 
feasible  means  the  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  training  of  that 
unfortunate  portion  of  the  community  who  have  been  born  or  by  disease 
have  become  imbecile,  feeble  minded  or  epileptic  and  by  a  judicious  and 
well  adapted  course  of  training  and  management  to  ameliorate  their  oon- 
dition  and  to  develop  as  much  as  possible  their  intellectual  faoultiea,  to 
reclaim  them  from  their  unhappy  condition  and  fit  them  as  far  as  possible 
for  future  usefulness. 

Persons  above  the  age  of  6  years  (the  best  age  for  training  and  instruo* 
tion  is  between  8  and  12)  who  are  feeble  minded  (or  epileptic)  or  so  defi- 
cient as  to  be  incapable  of  being  educated  at  an  ordinary  school  and  who 
are  not  insane,  pabalyzed,  extremely  helpless,  ob  affliotbd  with  ooh- 
TAOIOUB  disease,  may  be  admitted  upon  receiving  obbtifioate  of  admis- 
sion from  the  superintendent. 

Persons  from  Michigan  are  admitted  to  the  Home  without  charge  for 
tuition,  boarding,  washing,  medicine,  or  medical  attendance,  but  where 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be  admitted, 
are  able  to  contribute  to  their  support,  in  whole  or  in  part,  they  may  be 
required  to  do  so  as  the  board  of  control  may  direct. 

AH  children  will  be  received  upon  trial.  Persons  applying  for  admis- 
sion of  inmates  must  fill  out  and  return  certain  blanks,  copies  of  which 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  application  to  the  superintendent. 
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A  bond  will  be  required  in  all  oases  (ezoeptins  obildren  who  are 
oonnty  obarges)  witb  sareties,  to  insure  tbe  removal  of  tfae  ohild  wben 
required  by  tbe  superintendent,  free  of  obarge  to  tbe  institation.  its  offi- 
cers or  agent,  and  to  provide  oomfortable  and  suitable  olotfaing,  or  to  pay 
for  suob  as  may  be  furnisbed  by  the  institution  during  tfaecontinuanoe  of 
tbe  obild  in  its  care.  This  bond  should  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
of  the  county  clerk  that  the  sureties  are  responsible. 

Children  must  come  to  the  school  well  provided  with  plain  strong  cloth- 
ing for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be  renewed  by  the 
parents  as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their  clothinff  must  be  provided 
witb  garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as 
may  not  be  easily  torn. 

Only  common  mending  will  be  done  at  tbe  expense  of  the  institution. 
All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  full  kamb  of  the 
owner. 

Boys  should  be  furnisbed  witb  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer  clothing  two 
undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  drawers,  four  pairs  of  socks,  six 
handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts,  two  collars,  two  hats  or  caps,  two 
pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of  mittens,  one  comfortable  outside  garment. 

Qirls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses),  four  colored  aprons, 
two  white  aprons,  two  underskirts,  three  pairs  drawers,  two  underwaists, 
three  night  dresses,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  collars^ 
two  pairs  of  strung  shoes,  one  pair  of  rubbers,  one  hat,  one  hood,  one 
sbawl  or  cloak  and  one  pair  of  mittens.  Eitra  and  better  apparel  is  very 
desirable  for  chapel  worship  and  out  of  door  exercise  and  riding. 

Persons  entitled  to  admission  to  the  Home,  who,  on  account  of  their 
poverty,  are  unable  to  furnish  themselves,  and  whose  friends  are  unable 
to  furnish  them  with  suitable  clothing,  traveling  and  other  necessary 
expenses  for  attendance  at  the  Home,  may  receive  assistance,  not  exceed- 
ing $40  in  any  one  year  for  each  person,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  of 
control.     Sec.  26,  Act  209,  Public  Acts  of  1893. 


WHO   MAY   BE  ADMITTED. 

Section  20,  act  209,  session  laws  of  1893,  amended  and  approved  May  28, 1895:  All 
feeble  minded  and  epileptic  persons  above  tbe  age  of  six  years,  who  are  legal  residents 
of  tbe  State  of  Michigan,  may  in  the  discretion  of  the  board,  be  admitted  to  said  Home 
without  charge  for  tuition,  boarding,  washing,  medicine  or  medical  attendance.  But 
where  the  parents  or  guardians  of  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be  admitted  are 
able  to  contribute  to  their  support  in  whole  or  in  part,  they  may  be  required  to  do  so 
under  uniform  rules  to  be  established  by  the  said  board  of  control.  In  the  selec  tion  of 
inmates  preference  shall  be  given  to  indigent  or  pauper  orphan  children,  and  when 
this  class  is  provided  for,  such  others  may  be  admitted  for  whom  application  may  be 
made  whenever  suitable  accommodations  have  been  provided;  and  wben  these  classes 
are  provided  for,  other  feeble  minded  and  epileptic  persons  may  be  received  into  said 
institution,  as  the  board  of  control  may  by  their  rules  and  regulations  approve  and 
direct. 

Sec.  26.  The  superintendents  of  the  poor  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the  State  in 
which  there  are  or  shall  be  persons  of  this  class  eligible  to  admission  to  this  home  by 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  who  have  no  contagious  disease,  and  who  are  or  shall  become 
chargeable  to  said  county,  or  to  any  township  therein,  shall  cause  all,  or  any  such 
persons  to  be  taken  to  the  Home  for  the  Feeble  Minded  and  £pileptic  and  to  be  taken 
into  the  custody  and  care  of  said  Home.  No  person,  however,  shall  be  admitted  to  said 
Home  until  a  certificate  of  admission  has  been  issued  for  the  admission  of  said  person, 
by  tome  officer  of  said  Home  duly  authorized  by  the  board  of  trustees  to  issue  such 
eertificate. 
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Seo.  27.  The  superintendents  of  the  poor  shall  cause  any  and  all  such  persona  to  be 
taken  to  the  Home  for  the  Feeble  Minded  and  Epileptic,  at  the  expense  of  the  county, 
and  to  be  taken  into  [the]  custody  and  care  of  the  school  in  acoordanoe  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  said  Uome. 

Sec.  28.  The  superintendents  of  the  poor,  in  every  ecue^  before  taking  or  sending 
any  person  to  said  Home,  as  provided  in  sections  twenty-five  and  twenty-six  of  this  act, 
shall  see  that  such  person  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  bodily  cleanliness,  and  comfortably 
and  decently  clothed. 

Sec  29.    Any  person  or  persons  who  desire  to  make  donations  of  money,  personal 

groperty  or  real  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution,  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall 
ave  the  right  to  vest  the  title  to  such  money,  personal  property  or  real  estate  so 
donated,  in  the  board  of  control  of  the  Michigan  Home  for  tne  Feeble  Minded  and 
Epileptic  created  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  be  held  and  controlled  by  such  board 
when  accepted,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  deed,  gift,  grant,  devise  or  bequest  of 
such  property;  and  as  to  such  property  bo  donated  as  aforesaid,  the  said  board  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  special  trustees. 

The  parents  and  friends  of  popils  may  visit  tbem  as  they  deem  proper, 
though  too  frequent  visiting  we  do  not  advise.  Board  and  lodging  cannot 
be  furnished  parents  and  friends  of  inmates  at  the  Home. 

The  regular  visiting  day  of  our  institution  is  Wednesday  of  eaoh  week 
on  which  day  special  and  interesting  exercises  are  held  by  the  pupils. 

Letters  on  business  connected  with  the  institution  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Superintendent. 

Express  packages  and  telegrams  should  be  prepaid.  The  Superintend- 
ent will  take  pleasure  in  giving  further  information  about  the  Home. 

A  FEW  SBLBOTIONS  FROM   ABLE   WRITERS,  AND  STUDENTS   OF  OUR 

SPECIALTY. 

''  Ooncerning  the  treatment  of  the  feeble  minded,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  experienced  educator  should  be  called  in,  rather  than  the  pbysioian. 
The  development  of  the  mind  and  the  discipline  of  the  individual  is  more 
the  province  of  the  teacher  than  of  the  physician. 

**Wben  the  mentally  defective  is  afflicted  with  disease,  acute  or  chronic, 
the  physician  should  be  called  upon  to  treat  him,  but  the  drawing  out  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  should  be  the  work  of  the  patient  and  skillful 
teacher." 

0.  T.  WiLBUB,  M.  D,. 
First  Supt  of  the  N,  F.  School  for  F,  M,  C,  and  a  pioneer  in  the  work 
for  F,  M,  a  in  the  U.  8, 

*'  The  evils  we  seek  to  prevent,  to  remove  and  to  mitigate  are  at  every 
door.  No  man's  family  is  safely  entrenched  against  them.  Blindness, 
deafness,  idiocy  and  insanity  have  brought  sorrow  to  many  a  happy  home. 
The  vices  and  crimes  of  the  forsaken  and  the  outcast  often  reach  the  man- 
liest array  of  sons  and  the  loveliest  of  daughters.  Society  is  so  compacted 
together,  and  Providence  hath  so  ordained  and  doth  so  govern  tnings, 
that  whether  we  would  have  it  so  or  not  we  must  be  and  are  our  brother's 
keeper.'* 

Ex-President  B.  B.  Hates. 

**  Men  and  brethren,  when  we  come  to  the  entrance  of  an  institution 
like  this,  let  us  remember  that  its  afflicted  children  are  God's  children  as 
well  as  the  children  of  the  State,  and  let  us  in  the  spirit  of  Moses  at  the 
burning  bush,  remove  far  from  us  all  passion  and  prejudice,  all  self-aeek- 
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ing  and  aelf-glorifioation,  foi  the  plaoe  we  atand  apon  ia  holy  ffronnd. 
How  dare  we  do  otheiwise,  when  we  remember  the  worda  of  the  Maater, 
*Who8oever  aball  offend  one  of  theae  little  ones  it  is  better  for  him  that  a 
mill  atone  were  hanged  about  his  neok  and  he  were  oast  into  the  sea. '  '* 

G^N.  J.  B.  Bbikkebhoff,  Ohio. 

"  We  are  living  in  a  time  when  opinions  and  creeds  are  being  very 
strangely  sifted,  when  Christian  folks  are  brought  faoe  to  face  day  by  day 
with  men  who  utter  doubts  that  touch  the  very  quick  of  our  hearts.  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  can  silence  questionings  by  argumenta;  but  I  am  sure 
that  men  and  women  who,  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christ,  go  out  to 
care  for,God'a  suffering  children,  whatever  be  their  creed,  no  one  can 
gainsay  and  no  one  can  ever  deny. " 

Bishop  Whipple. 

*' People  ought  to  thank  God  and  take  courage  on  aeeing  how  much  is 
now  done,  not  only  for  the  feeble  minded,  but  for  all  classes  of  defectives. 
The  work  of  the  men  and  women  who  go  down  to  the  lowest  intelligence, 
and  develop  the  modicum  of  mind  that  they  find  are  doing  a  work  almoat 
divine.  They  are  supplementing  the  work  of  the  Creator.  Such  work 
muat  lead  to  a  higher  civilization." 

Hon.  J.  Desha  Piokbtt, 

Ex,  Supt.  Puhlio  Instriiotum,  Ky. 

'*Let  all  remember  that  they  not  only  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  relation 
to  themselves,  they  not  only  have  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  preserve  their 
own  mental  health  intact  for  their  own  comfort  and  usefulnesa,  but  they 
owe  a  duty  to  their  children.  Their  tendencies  and  proclivities  are  to  a 
large  extent  reproduced  in  them,  and  the  ball  they  may  have  set  in 
motion  in  their  own  life's  history  may  gain  a  momentum'in  their  children's 
which  they  are  powerless  to  resist.  Responsibility  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  entailing  mental  disease  upon  posterity,  is  a  fact  which  cannot 
be  evaded,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  r^sarded  in  the  light  of  psychologi- 
cal science  and  hereditary  descent,  the  auty  of  the  regulation  and  training 
of  the  feelings,  the  reaaon  and  the  will  must  force  itself  upon  men  who 
have  any  regard  for  conscience  and  right. 

**Thi8  ia  due  from  man  to  himself,  I  repeat;  it  ia  due  still  more  to  those 
who  will  receive  from  him  the  direction  of  their  lives  without  being 
responsible  for  it,  because  powerless  to  refuse  it.  Those  who  without 
having  injured  him  will  have  been  permanently  injured  by  him,  and  who, 
after  a  checkered  and  diaastrous  existence,  during  which  mental  sight  has 
been  blinded  by  deluaions  and  judgment  by  ungovernable  passion  die 
within  the  walla  of  an  aaylum. " 

Dr.  D.  Hack  Tuee. 

**There  ia  no  more  pitiable,  helpless  object  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than 
a  boy  or  girl  of  feeble  mind  who  is  nncared  for.  There  is  no  one  of  this 
class  who  can  ever  plead  his  own  cause  or  that  of  his  fellows  no  matter 
how  fortunate  he  may  have  been  in  his  environment.  He  muat  always 
remain  defective  and  dependent,  at  the  mercy  of  his  more  fortunate 
brother,  uplifted  or  debased  by  him." 

Geo.  H.  Knight,  M.  D. 
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^^One  of  the  first  and  most  important  meaanreawe  mnat  advocate  would 
be  snoh  a  framing  of  the  laws  governing  marriage  in  or  several  states  as 
would  make  the  marriage  of  an  epileptic  a  crime.  From  my  own  knowl- 
edge I  can  cite  the  case  of  an  epileptic  woman  who  became  the  mother  of 
fifteen  defective  children.  Eight  died  in  infancy,  from  lack  of  vitality, 
two  inherited  the  epilepsy,  two  were  fairly  teachable  imbeciles,  and  the 
other  three  had  sufficient  intelligence  to  marry  and  reproduce,  according 
to  the  laws  of  heredity,  the  mother's  experience. 

^'  This  instance  is  only  another  proof  of  what  we  must  all  believe^  viz. : 
that  like  produces  like,  and  therefore,  as  a  natural  sequence  of  things,  epi- 
eptios  in  the  majority  of  cases  must  produce  defective  children." 

George  H.  Enioht,  M.  D., 
Supt  Conn.  School  F.  M.  C. 

'* Education  as  applied  to  the  development  of  feeble  minded  children  is 
now  understood  in  the  broadest  sense  not  as  mere  intellectual  training, 
but  as  uniform  cultivation  of  the  whole  being,  physically,  mentally  and 
morally." 

The  splendid  mental  drill  and  discipline  given  these  children  in  our 
formal  school  classes  would  really  be  of  little  value  if  the  knowledge  gained 
could  not  be  practically  applied  in  the  way  of  making  them  happier,  more 
self-reliant,  more  useful,  and  more  like  normal  boys  and  girls  in  every 
respect. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  institution  life,  notwithstanding  the 
many  special  advantages  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  there  is  more  or 
less  loss  of  the  opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  teachinss  of  experience, 
and  the  far-reaching  deductions  that  even  a  feebleminded  child  makes  as 
a  result  of  rubbing  against  the  very  frequent  and  sharp  corners  of  the 
outside  world. 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child's  whole  life  is  carefully  super- 
vised; he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  garments  to  put 
on,  when  to  go  to  meals,  what  articles  of  food  he  shall  eat,  how  he  shall 
eat,  and  he  is  kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds;  his  daily  duties,  conduct, 
and  even  his  pleasures  are  plainly  indicated  and  prescribed,  and  finally  he 
is  told  when  to  go  to  bed  at  night.  This  guardianship  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary, not  only  for  his  immediate  welfare,  but  that  he  may  acquire 
proper  habits  of  life.  But  we  try  to  accomplish  all  this  in  such  a  way 
that  the  child's  personality  shall  be  developed  and  brousht  out,  and  not 
lost  sight  of  and  extinguished.  We  spare  no  effort  to  bring  into  each 
child's  life  and  experience  that  knowledge  of  common  events  and  famil- 
iarity with  the  manners  and  customs  of  ordinary  life  that  are  just  as 
essential  parts  of  the  real  education  of  normal  children  as  the  usual 
instruction  received  in  the  school  room. 

The  daily  life  of  our  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely  resembles  the 
ordinary  daily  routine'of  any  other  small  village  of  five  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. As  far  as  possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the  various  phases  of  life  in 
any  other  community,  with  its  cares,  duties,  privileges  and  responsibilities, 
its  little  joys  and  pleasures. 

We  try  to  impress  upon  each  one  the  reasonable  certainty  that  well 
doing  brings  its  reward,  and  that  wrong  doing  means  an  ultimate  curtail- 
ing of  some  cherished  pleasure  or  privilege.  The  love  of  approbation  so 
universally  shown  by  these  children  is  a  prime  factor  in  our  scheme  of 
discipline  and  management. 
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To  keep  our  obarges  healthy,  happy  and  oat  of  misohief,  ooonpation 
and  reoreatioD,  in  proper  proportion,  mnst  be  provided  for  every  boar  in 
the  day.  A  baay  boy  ia  generally  a  ffood  boy.  Every  boy  and  girl  in 
good  bodily  health  has  aome  regular  daily  work  assigned  them,  aooording 
to  their  age,  aize  or  oapaoity.  This  daty  may  be  very  simple,  and  very 
likely  ooald  be  muoh  oetter  performed  'by  some  one  else,  or  it  may  be  a 
half  or  a  fall  day's  work  in  the  garden,  workshop,  kitohen  or  elsewhere. 
Sunday^  the  one  day  of  leisure,  is  the  only  day  when  it  is  at  all  difficult  to 
keep  o\tr  boys  and  girls  happy  and  out  of  mischief. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  disoiplinary  and  edaoational  valae  of  work, 
the  only  possible  way  that  a  feeble  minded  person  can  be  fitted  to  lead  a 
harmless,  happy  and  contented  existence  after  he  has  grown  to  adalt  life 
is  by  acquiring  in  yoath  the  capacity  for  some  form  of  aseful  work. 

Walter  E.  Fernald,  M.  D., 

Waltham,  Mass. 

There  are  many  argaments  in  favor  of  state  care  of  feeble  minded  and 
idiotic  women.  These  anfortanate  persons  are  incapable  of  properly  car- 
ing for  themselves,  and,  unless  they  are  supported  and  protected  by 
friends,  either  become  pa blic charges  or  fall  into  vagrancy  or  immorality. 
In  any  event  they  are  a  heavy  weight  upon  society,  and  in  namberless 
instances  have  been  the  causes  of  demoralization  and  vice  among  the 
yoang  men  and  boys.  Lacking  the  intelligence  and  will  power  to  protect 
their  own  virtae,  they  easily  fall  into  evil  ways  and  become  the  scarce  of 
temptation  to  others. 

The  evils  which  resalt  from  the  presence  of  anprotected  feeble  minded 
women  in  a  community,  while  many,  may  be  divided  into  two  o1ai|£ies: 

FirsU  Illegitimacy  and  its  widespreading  results,  directly  and  inairectly 
affecting  the  community. 

Second,  The  perpetuation  of  feeble  mindedness  by  inheritance,  with  a 
constantly  widening  circle  of  misery,  dependence  and  vice. 

Feeble  minded  women  so  often  become  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  off- 
sprins  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  consider  the  subject  of  illegitimacy  in 
any  discussion  of  women  of  this  class.  The  pecaliar  temptations  to 
which  these  women  are  subjected,  and  their  inability  to  distingaish  between 
right  and  wrong  or  to  oppose  their  wills  to  those  of  persons  of  normal 
intelligence,  lead  to  their  departure  from  paths  of  virtae  in  an  appalling 
number  of  instances.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the  communities  in  which 
the  hapless  women  live  may  be  easily  understood.  The  contemplation 
and  discussion  of  vice  blunt  the  finer  sensibilities  and  direct  the  thoughts 
of  the  young  to  subjects  which  should  be  avoided.  The  presence  of  a 
woman  sach  as  has  been  described  in  a  neighborhood  may  lower  the  moral 
standards  of  many  young  men,  and  has  been  known  to  be  the  beginning 
of  the  ruin  of  many  who  otherwise  might  have  remained  moral  and  sober 
citizens.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  moral  injury  which  may  be 
inflicted  upon  a  peaceful  and  law-abiding  community  by  the  entrance  of 
a  feeble  minded  woman  who  is  incapable  of  self-restraint  or  of  standing 
firmly  in  the  right.  The  history  of  women  of  this  class  in  Indiana  has 
shown  that  even  when  they  are  inmates  of  poor  asylums  they  are  not  safe 
from  the  evils  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  subject.  Many  illegitimate 
children  of  feeble  minded  mothers  have  been  conceived  in  Indiana  poor 
asylums,  and  many  others  have  been  born  in  poor  asylums  which  were 
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ooDoeived  while  their  feeble  minded  mothere  were  absent,  wandering 
about  the  country,  or  visiting  relatives  or  friends.  This  evil  has  been  so 
great  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  the  oonnty  poor  asylums,  as  a 
rule,  offer  but  poor  protection  for  women  of  wealc  minds.  Incomplete 
records  from  thirty-nine  Indiana  counties  show  that  fifty-seven  feeble 
minded  women  who  are,  or  recently  have  been,  inmates  of  the  poor  asy- 
lums in  these  counties  have  been  the  mothers  of  ninety-five  illegitimate 
children.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  could  the  complete  records  be  seonred, 
the  number  of  both  women  and  children  would  be  greatly  increased. 

Of  even  greater  seriousness  than  the  evil  of  illegitimacy  above  referred 
to,  is  the  perpetuation  of  feeble  mindedness  by  inheritance,  which  follows 
the  bearing  of  children  by  weak  minded  women.  That  weak  mindedness 
may  be  inherited  cannot  be  disputed.  Were  it  heretofore  an  unsettled 
fact,  the  partial  records  which  have  been  collected  by  the  Board  of  State 
Charities  from  Indiana  poor  asylums  would  conclusively  prove  that  such 
inheritance  is  possible  and  usual.  It  is  in  truth  to  be  expected  that  the 
child  of  a  feeble  minded  mother  should  itself  be  feeble  minded.  If  it 
happen  that  both  parents  be  feeble  minded,  it  may  be  considered  almost 
a  certainty  that  the  child  will  be  of  defective  mind.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  in  the  fragmentary  family  histories  which  are  contained  in  the 
registers  of  county  poor  asylums,  records  which  show  that  feeble  minded- 
ness has  been  handed  down  from  parent  to  child  for  several  generations. 
While  it  is  easily  possible  for  parents  of  normal  faculties,  through  dissi- 
pation, vice  or  disease,  to  produce  feeble  minded  offspring,  there  seems 
no  method  by  which  the  tendency  can  be  reversed  and  the  degeneration 
thus  easily  accomplished  displaced  by  regeneration  and  restoration  in  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

A  reAord  of  fifty-five  families,  taken  from  the  books  of  poor  asylums  of 
twenty-five  Indiana  counties,  shows  the  following  statistics : 

Feeble  minded  women 81 

Feeble  minded  men.. _ 51 

Feeble  minded  children 130 

Blind 4 

Deaf - 8 

Insane . 9 

Epileptic - - - 5 

In  considering  the  seriousness  of  these  conditions  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  number  of  feeble  minded  persons  is  constantly  increasing, 
because  of  the  tendency  of  idiocy  and  feeble  mindedness  to  descend  from 
parent  to  child.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  sinele  feeble  minded  woman 
to  become  the  mother  of  two  or  more  feeble  minded  children.  The  feeble 
minded  also  seem  to  be  peculiarly  subject  to  other  defects  and  to  various 
diseases.  For  instance,  the  per  cent  of  feeble  minded  who  are  also  blind 
or  deaf  or  epileptic  is  much  larger  than  the  per  cent  of  persons  of  normal 
mind  who  suffer  from  the  same  defects. 

Every  year  the  burden  and  evil  of  feeble  mindedness  grows  greater  in 
Indiana.  The  expense  of  caring  for  this  class  of  citizens  grows,  while 
the  cause  of  the  expense  also  steadily  increases.  The  tendency  of  feeble 
mindedness  is  to  increase  in  an  accelerating  ratio,  and  it  will  continue  to 
do  so  until  some  means  is  provided  for  checking  it.  What  shall  this 
means  be? 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  poor  asylum  cannot  be  looked  to  as  a  safe 
refuge  for  feeble  minded  women.     It  is  believed  that  the  state  should 
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toward  makiDg  ap  a  perfect  bnman  being  need  a  svmmetrioal  and  oarefnl 
training  in  keeping  with  their  oapaoitiee.  How  far  they  are  failing  to 
receive  it  in  the  present  we  may  easily  learn;  but  how  muoh  worse  was 
their  condition  in  the  past,  before  the  spirit  of  hamanitarianism  was 
developed,  we  can  only  surmise.  It  is  instinctive  with  us  to  shrink  from 
the  imperfect.  The  imperfect  human  being  develops  a  shrinking  in  all 
who  see  him,  save  in  the  ever-loyal  mother  heart,  which  often  has  the 
very  tendercst  feeling  evoked  for  her  most  imperfect  child.  In  conso- 
nance with  this  instinctive  feeling,  not  from  any  inhuman  or  cruel  reason, 
the  little  ones  of  the  family  who  have  proved  imbecile,  idiotic  or  mal- 
formed in  any  way  have  been  kept  out  of  sight,  hidden  away  in  lofts  and 
cellars,  allowed  to  sleep  in  barns  and  stables,  or  quietly  slip  away  to  the 
almshouses  and  poor  farms,  to  be  held  at  public  charge.  Indeed,  in  the 
largest  part  of  our  country  this  is  still  true.  Who,  in  driving  through 
quiet  parts  of  the  land,  has  not  again  and  again  seen  the  poor,  half-olad 
imbecile  sunning  himself  on  a  bank,  or  cowering  in  an  open  shed,  listless, 
helpless,  grinning  at  the  stranger,  whose  comins  in  that  region  is  so  infre- 
quent that  the  poor  unfortunate  is  allowed  to  show  himself,  because  there 
is  little  fear  of  shocking  any  passer-by? 

In  city  homes,  too,  one  learns  occasionally  of  that  terrible  living  skele- 
ton, whose  presence  is  a  constant  damper,  but  of  whose  existence  one 
only  hears  after  perhaps  years  of  acquaintance  with  the  family,  so  carefully 
baa  the  shocking  object  been  shielded  from  the  public  gaze. 

But  if  a  casual  glimpse  of  these  sad  abnormalities  is  so  shocking  what 
horror  has  one  felt  in  visiting  the  almshouses,  where,  by  the  half-dosen, 
these  unhappy  creatures  were  exposed  to  the  glare  of  day  I  Nothing  is 
more  repulsive  than  such  a  group  of  halfnakcS,  filthy,  helpless,  useless 
human  beings,  with  apparently  most  that  goes  to  make  humanity  left  out 
of  their  composition.  It  is  enough  to  make  one  heart  sick  and  brain  sick; 
any  attempt  to  better  their  condition  appears  to  be  utterly  hopeless.  It 
would  seem  kinder  to  them,  and  to  those  about  them,  to  give  them  an 
opiate  that  should  send  them  into  that  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  if  the 
moral  law  would  allow  such  a  wholesale  destruction  of  life;  but  the  law, 
"'thou  shalt  not  kill,"  does  not  define  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  pos- 
sible victim.  There  is,  then,  but  one  humane  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
make  these  unfinished  lives  happy,  if  possible.  To  perfect  them  is  oat 
of  the  question.  To  make  normal  again  the  abnormal  brain  is  beyond  the 
power  of  any  earthly  creator.  Happily  unconscious  of  their  own  deepest 
needs,  by  equal  good  fortune  endowed,  as  a  rule,  with  an  affectionate  dis- 
position, they  are  as  capable  of  being  made  content  and  happy  within 
their  scope  as  are  the  kittens  that  frisk  about  our  firesides.  This,  at  least, 
we  can  do  for  them  in  institutions,  where  they  should  find  a  perpetual 
home. 

Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Babbows. 
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NameB  of  the  offleera  and  other  regular  emptoyte,  and  the  wages  or  salary  paid  to 

eaeh^  June  30, 1896, 


Name. 

Servioe. 

Rate. 

Time 

W.  A.  Polglftfle.... 

Medical  superintendent 

Stewurd..... 

$3,000  00 

1,000  00 

4A0  00 

460  00 

1  60 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

26  00 

25  00 
16  00 

26  00 
20  00 
1100 
1100 
1100 
1100 
25  UO 
8Q0O 
16  00 
1100 
1100 
1100 
1100 
1100 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
J8  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
80  00 
16  00 

25  UO 

15  00 
MA  00 

26  00 

16  00 
16  00 
12  00 

Per  annum. 

Fred  D.  Johnson... 

41   *(           •« 

M.  H.  Wean 

Matron ...................... 

*«        *i 

C.  V.  Hoiurhton... 

Enslneer....... . ..... 

«»        «( 

M.  V.  HoDshton 

♦  *•    day. 

E.  M.  Day 

StenoffraDher ,. ...... 

**    month. 

J.  G'.  Fairand. 

Teacher... 

k4                     «l 

M.  R.  Farrand ......... 

t* 

»»                   »4 

fl*.  Oaee  KldfedRe--  .-,         .,,_,,-    .-, -. 

i4 

4»                  «k 

Hove tMevrpev-  -  -..               r,,-  -.r..    - 

•  * 

k%                  «k 

In€B  Adele  Cramer 

»« 

«k                  *i 

Awa M. 0a997.^    ^-  -,  ,-  ,.  .^...  ,,,,  

Nnrse..... .... 

(t                  kt 

Belie  Savage «. 

A  ssintant  nurse 

»t                     4t 

Rose  &  Park 

M                          4( 

41                     k4 

E.  W.  Torrance 

flei»mi>tn)89 

44                   44 

MlnnfA  K<n1et»  .,... . 

Tailoresa. 

>k                   44 

Olai^viif^i 

Seamstress .... -r-       ........ 

44                     44 

Winnie  L.  Oldecbarsr 

k* 

44                     41 

Ada  Pierce 

•» 

•  4                     4k 

John  Waddell 

Baker    .,  

tk                     44 

O.  F.  Pretzer 

Oook- 

44                     «4 

Flora  Oooper.. 

Assistant  cook 

44                     4k 

Ellen  Olarke 

Kitchen 

44                     kl 

NoraPritzer 

•* 

Ik                     44 

Annie  Case - - 

u 

4(                     Ik 

lilszle  Richards 

Dininff  room...... — 

k(                     44 

I/elia  Haller 

kt  "     »t 

44                     .4 

C.  A.  Allen 

Att4«ndant 

4k                   44 

Ann%  Keifer..           

»» 

11                   44 

Robert  Brwin 

>k 

44                   »4 

t« 

44                     41 

Mary  McTIveen 

»i 

•  4                     <4 

Linta  L.  Dewey 

k( 

4k                     kk 

If.  W.  Looy 

ii 

44                  41 

Blla  Mcintosh.. 

»k 

44                   44 

W,  O.  Kinietz 

t( 

44                     «4 

Allen  Holoomb 

Watchman 

*      4|                     kk 

G.  A.Robertson... 

Janitor. 

44                     44 

Ed.  Webber 

Ijanndry ...... 

44                     14 

kt                   44 

Georse  Hubbard 

Farmer 

'*    year. 

Ohas.  Hnbbard 

Farm  hdp 

•*    month. 

Albert  Mason 

Churdener ...... 

44                     44 

Wi  G.  Osmnn 

Coachman  .  . 

kt                     44 

Ella  Carpenter 

Domestio 

44                     14 

*  Non  resident. 
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LatiBing^  October  20, 1896. 

Board  of  Control,  Miehigan  Home  for  the  Feeble  Minded  and  EpUeptie,  Lapeer,  Mich,: 

QsifTLKifEZf  —  Your  communioation  to  the  State  Board  of  CorrectionB  and  Charitiee, 
flubmittiag^  for  its  consid-irabioa  and  opiaton  the  proposed  appropriatione  for  your 
institution  for  the  yeard  1897  and  1898,  has  bsen  reoaived.  The  home  has  been  visited, 
and  its  ^coDdiUons  and  needs  investigated;*' the  appropriations  proposed  were  carefully 
considered  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  office  of  the  board  the  15th  inst.  Its  opinion 
regarding  them  is  as  follows: 

Ourrent^ezpenees $49,850  00 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  Home  has  been  in  existence  for  so  short  a  time, 
and  would  therefore  need  few  renewals;  that  its  numbers  would  for  a  time  be  limited; 
and  that  the  amounts  asked  for  under  the  head  of  ''industrial  trainin^^*'  are  in  excess 
of  those  required  for  like  purposes  in  the  experience  of  old  State  institutions,  the 
amounts  asked  for  the  following  items  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  more  than  will 
be  required,  and  are  therefore  approved  as  shown  herewith: 

Amusements $700  00     Approved  at  $900  00 

Household  supplies _ 2,000  00  ••  ••  1,000  00 

Furniture  and  bedding 1,800  00  "  »  1,500  00 

Improvements  and  repairs 3,500  00  "  •*  2.000  00 

Tools  and  machinery 3.116  00  "  *•  500  00 

Farm  and  *»other  expenses" 350  00  "  •*  250  00 

Carpenter  shop  foreman 800  00  •*  "  600  00 

Carpenter  shop  supplies 700  00  *•  "  300  00 

Shoe  shop  foreman 700  00  •*  "  600  00 

T^or  shop  supplies 900  00  "  "  600  00 

Total $14.566  00  **         •*    $7,660  00 


Making  a  deduction  of  $6,916,  and  approving  of  $42,934  for  current  expenses  for  each 
of  the  years  1897  and  1898. 

Three  cottages  for  epileptics. 

Two  cottages  for  feeble  minded. 

One  cottage  for  temporary  use  as  administration  building  and  residence  for  the 
superintendent. 

Six  cottages  for  $15.000 $90,000  00 

Are  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  required,  amount  asked  is  reasonable,  and  are 
approved. 

Enlarging  dining  room  and  kitchen $18,000  00 

This  work  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  be  necessary;  $15,000,  however,  is  deemed 
ample  to  meet  the  expense,  and  is  approved  at  $15,000. 

Enlarged  boiler  room $1,000  00    Is  approved. 

Two  new  boilers,  fixtures,  etc 3.200  00    Is  approved. 

Industrial  building 4,000  00 

The  board  considers  this  a  very  essential  provision,  and  the  amount  asked  will  be 
needed,  and  the  item  is  approved. 

Laundry  building $6,200  00 

This  also  will  be  needed,  though  the  amount  asked  is  more,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board,  ti^an  will  be  required  to  construct  a  laundry  building  which  will  serve  your 
purpose.    Five  thousand  dollars  is  all  the  board  could  favor  for  this  purpose. 

Laundry  machinery _ _  $1,300  00 
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The  eetimated  oost  of  the  pieces  required  is  quite  in  excess  of  that  of  like  pieces 
required  in  other  institutions,  and  the  board  has  therefore  approved  of  the  following: 

One  dry  room _ _ 1150  00    Approved. 

One  mangle _ 1750  00    Approved  at    400  00 

Two  washers 400  00  *•  "300  00 

An  aggregate  of  1850  for  laundry  machinery. 

Hospital  building  for  contagious  diseases 11,500  00 

In  the  opinion  of  the  board  a  provision  of  this  kind  is  very  important,  and  the 
amount  asked  will  doubtless  be  required.    The  item  is  favored  by  the  board. 

Heating  apparatus  for  six  cottages $3,600  00 

Heating  apparatus  for  industrial  building 400  00 

Furnishing  administration  cottage 2,500  00 

Are  all  approved. 

Furnishing  five  cottages 110,000  00 

In  the  opinion  of  the  board  $9,000  would  prove  ample  for  this  purpose,  and  this  item 
is  approved  at  $9,000. 

Furnishing  hospital  building $500  00    Approved. 

Furnishing  dining  room  and  kitchen :    Range  $300, 

kettles  $250,  utensils  and  dishes  $450 1,000  00 

Sewerage 1,000  00 

Land,  100  acres 8,000  00 

The  need  of  this  additional  land  is  apparent  and  the  item  is  approved,  and  the  board 
would  also  strongly  favor  the  securing  of  an  extension  of  the  option  on  the  remaining 
portion  of  land  which  the  commission  appointed  to  select  the  site  so  wisely  secured. 

Yours  respectfully, 

GEO.  D.  QILLE8PIE, 

Im  C.  Stobrs,  Secretary.  Chairman. 


TWENTY-FOURTH    ANNUAL    ABSTRACT 


STATISTICAL   INFORMATION 


IDIOTIC   AND    EPILEPTIO 


STATE   OF   MICHIGAN" 


WASHINGTON    GARDNER,    SECRETARY    OF    STATE 

1896 


BY    AUTHORITY 


-A^BSTH^OT. 


TABLES  I  TO  XXVII,  INCLDSIVE, 


AND 


EXHIBIT  A. 


MICHIGAN. 
Department  of  State, 
Lansing,  May  25, 1S91, 

Hon.  Hazen  S.  Pikobee,  QcverMyr  of  the  State  of  Michigan: 

Sib — In  compliance  with  law,  I  submit  herewith  the  twenty-fourth 
Annual  Abstract  of  Statistical  information  relative  to  the  Insane,  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  Blind,  also  like  information  conceruing  the  Epileptic  and 
Idiotic,  in  the  State  in  the  spring  of  1896. 

Very  respectfully, 

WASHINGTON  GARDNER, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 


TABLE  V. 

Shotffing,  by  totah  and  by  sew,  the  ages  of  the  inaane,  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiotic, 
wUeptie,  partially  deaf  and  dumb,  dumb,  and  partially  blind  persona  in  Michigan, 
for  ih»  year  1896. 


Sex. 

i 

a 
g 

3 

Ages  in  years  and  periods  of  years. 

GlASBM. 

m 

i 

• 

i 

s 

• 

$ 

• 

a 

• 

to 

S 

Ml 

1 
1 

73 

42 
81 

21 

11 

10 

72 

86 
86 

28 

• 
16 

"Ti 

4 

16 

7 
8 
8 

• 

to 

a 

s 

4 

2 

1 

124 

65 
69 

28 

18 

10 

156 

87 
60 

57 

28 

29 

62 

28 
86 

18 

9 

4 

14 

11 
8 

• 

8 

a 

44 

26 
18 

182 

60 
78 

86 

23 
18 

195 

"wo 

96 

08 

66 
40 

66 

86 

80 

10 

6 

4 

28 

10 
18 

a 

8 
468 

IS 

800 
210 

m 

96 

48 

84 
14 

284 

160 
115 

886 

189 

87 

26 
18 

-  U 

19 

"lO 
9 

12 

6 
6 

0 

8 

1081 

558 
478 

142 

72 
70 

66 

41 

85 

188 

102 
86 

140 

"to 

61 

■ 

s 

a 

8 

1059 

522 
587 

78 

41 
82 

81 

64 

27 

186 

72 
68 

148 

94 
64 

10 

• 

8 

a 

s 

a 

8 

1 
1 

888 

148 
148 

11 

6 

6 

871 

145 
126 

42 

21 
81 

86 

m 

a 

1 

a 

M 

a 
D 

fTotaU..-.. 

4.271 

888 

IS 

56 

28 
27 

128 

"so 

48 

87 

56 

81 

76 

46 

81 

484 

800 
284 

17 

11 

6 

124 

71 
68 

56 

82 

22 

50 

18 

— 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

•  MM* 

7 

1 

6 

2 

4 

1 

Ihmim 

^Malee 

LFemalee 

fTotals 

2,186 
2,186 

860 

70 
7 

Deaf  and  dnmb.... 

'  Malee 

^Femalee 

'  Totals 

453 
406 

817 

5 
2 

10 

Blind 

iHaiee 

LFemalee 

f  Totals. 

484 
883 

1,226 

682 
544 

864 

4 

1 

1 

6 
10 

Idiotic 

i  Males 

LFemalee... 

f  Totals. 

4 

6 

•  w 

— 

1 

'""i 



1 
"~1 

1 

17 

Epil«ptio 

'  Malee 

LFemalee... 

f  Totals 

519 
845 

168 

80 
20 

11 

9 

13 
4 

1 

Partially  deaf  and 

4 

V 

7 

2 
5 

10 
2 

8 

'  Malee 

LFemalee... 

TTotals 

92 
76 

87 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Dumb ............. 

'^  Malee 

LFemalse... 

f  Totals.-... 

46 
41 

107 

8 

1 

If 

IB 
4 

^* 

" " 

M^<» 

«M»« 

^^m  m 

... 

— 

— 

VW* 

«  «■«■ 



•  ~m 

Partially  blind.... 

Malee 

LFemalee  — 

67 

40 
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TABLE  VI. 

Showing^  by  totals  and  by  aex,  the  time  in  years  and  periods  of  yearst  the  insane, 
deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  epUeptie,  partiaUy  deaf  and  dumb,  dumb,  and  par- 
tially blind  persons  in  Michigan  have  been  so  afflicted,  for  tJie  year  1896, 


Sex. 

1 

a 

a 

I 

Time  afflioted  in  years  and  periods  of  years. 

CUmm, 

• 

1 

60 

88 
24 

1 
1 

8 

"i 

• 

:R 

78 

54 

24 

2 
1 

4 

1 
8 

4 

1 
8 

2 

1 

• 

5 

195 

109 
88 

7 

4 

8 

11 

~8 
6 

2 

""1 

1 

1 

s 

198 

104 
89 

12 

~1 
6 

29 

14 
15 

10 

« 

164 

< 

81 
88 

14 

10 
4 

48 

27 
21 

8 

6 
2 

10 

• 

178 

88 
85 

18 

7 
8 

82 

22 
10 

6 

4 
2 

19 

12 

7 

2 

1 
1 

8 

8 

765 

404 
881 

95 

58 

42 

167 

95 
62 

74 

89 
85 

98 

67 
81 

88 

81 
12 

IB 

8 

24 

18 
8 

• 

Ha 

s 

o 

812 

818 
800 

128 

85 
88 

114 

68 
51 

150 

62 
68 

126 

76 
50 

67 

86 
81 

18 

10 
8 

16 

9 
7 

8' 

s 

448 

198 
245 

81 

88 
44 

88 

52 
81 

166 

88 
77 

101 

64 

47 

27 

18 
9 

8 

4 
4 

14 

"~6 

9 

8 
B 
8 

491 

207 
284 

211 

109 
102 

118 

84 
49 

281 

180 
101 

167 

90 
67 

18 

9 
9 

16 

"^ 

7 

18 

6 

• 

8 
B 

8 

186 

86 
100 

106 

82 
44 

81 

58 
28 

144 

76 
69 

89 

58 
86 

• 

s 

B 

8 

42 

24 

18 

66 

81 
85 

87 

~19 
18 

78 

42 
84 

89 

86 
18 

1 

1 

■ 

8 
B 
8 

9 

5 

4 

8i 

22 
9 

20 

10 
10 

67 

41 
16 

9 

6 
8 

8 

B 
8 

8 

1 

8 

11 

1 
6 

18 

1 
5 

85 

24 
11 

8 

8 
6 

i 
1 

8 

2 

1 

7 

1 

4 

1 
1 

16 

1 
8 

1 

1 

1 

950 

474 
476 

74 

86 
89 

74 

44 

80 

254 

'm 

117 
191 

112 

79 

12 

2 
10 

18 

4 

9 

16 

"li 

6 

* 

InfMiui 

fTotals 

4,871 

2,186 
2,185 

859 

458 
406 

817 

484 
833 

1.226 

58 

Deaf  and  dumb .. 
Blind 

i  Males 

LFemalee 

Totals 

81 

27 

296 

'  Males 

^Feoiales 

Totals 

166 
141 

87 

Males    ... 

^Females 

fTotals 

68 

29 

702 

SpUaptle 

"i  Males 

LFemalee.... 

fTotals 

'  Malee 

Femalee... 

Totals 

682 
544 

884 

619 
346 

168 

884 

818 

182 

• 

7 
8 

2 

1 
1 

77 
55 

41 

PttrtiaUy   deaf 

— 

— 

Males 

^FemalM— . 

fTotals 

92 
76 

87 

46 
41 

107 

80 

1 
1 

«  m 

1 
.... 

21 

Dumb 

7 

8 

4 

8 
8 

1 
1 

2 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
"l 

88 

"i  Malee 

LFemalee 

Totale 

28 

16 

Ftetlally  blind... 



5 

8 
2 

2 
2 

80 

'  Males 

^Femalee 

67 
40 

14 

6 

STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 


Showtng,  by  totals  and  by  tece,  the  number  of  tnaoTU,  diaf  and  dumb,  blind.  idioUe, 
^leptie,  partially  deaf  and  dumb,  dumb,  and  partiaUt  blind  pertoneiKMUshiffOK, 
who  have  received  medical  treatment,  and  the  time  in  yean  eueh  treatment  hjM 
eontinved.for  the  year  18%. 
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TABLE  VIII. 

Suneing,  for  the  State,  the  total  number  and  the  number  of  each  lex  of  1A«  fnwne, 
det^f  and  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  epileptic,  partiallt  deaf  and  dumb,  dumb,  and 
pomallir  Mind  pertone  in  Michigan;  the  total  number  of  each  claes  who  have  been 
tnptatet  of  inatituticnt  for  their  care  or  edneation,  and  tM  length  of  time  theg  have 
been  inmatei;  numbsr  who  have  never  been  inmatee  of  any  inatttuMon,  cmd  th» 
number  of  tohom  U  i»  not  reported  whether  they  have  been  inmate*  of  any  inititu- 
tion,  for  the  year  1896. 
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TABLE  IX. 

Showing^  for  the  State,  by  totals  and  by  aex,  the  nativity  and  parent  nativity  of  the 
insane^  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiotie^  epileptie,  particMy  deaf  and  dumb,  dumb,  and 
partially  blind  persons  in  Michigan  in  1896. 


ClaMM« 


Daaf  ind  dumb. 


Blind.. 


Idiotio 


BpltopUo. 


PwtiaUy  dMf  and 
dumb ^.. 


Dumb. 


PirtlalljbUikd. 


Hex. 


/Totals.... 


vFbmalM... 
/Totals 


vFsmalea. 

/Totals.. 


< 


Males 

^.Psmalss... 

/Totals .... 


VFsmalss... 
/Tbtals.... 


IFemalss.. 
otals..... 


/Totali 
VFsmal 


/TotalsL.... 

ii 


/Totals 

^  Males 

VFemalas.. 


a 

I 


4,871 


2,188 
2,186 

8ro 


4U 

406 

817 


484 


1,226 


682 
644 


619 
846 

108 


76 
87 


46 

41 

107 


07 
40 


Natifity  of  per^ 
sons  afflleted. 


2,180 


1,011 
1,119 

641 


888 

808 

606 


219 

ovv 


510 


698 


864 

229 

142 


76 


60 


87 
77 


60 
27 


1,618 


864 
754 

176 


96 

81 

261 


162 


180 


82 
150 


92 
68 


16 
9 


9 
14 


1? 
11 


I 

a 
P 


628 


811 

812 

42 


20 
22 

61 

"» 
16 

147 


74 
73 

121 


68 
68 


NatlTlty  of  parents  of  persons  affiioted. 


I 


897 


196 
202 

296 


164 
182 

297 


169 
128 

876 


210 
166 

263 


162 
101 

66 


88 
82 


9 
18 

47 


80 
17 


s 
1 


829 


487 
802 

862 


199 
168 

206 


182 
114 

878 


218 
166 


118 
91 

74 


48 

82 

39 


22 
17 


21 
18 


I 

II 


s  OS 


60 


80 
20 

69 


26 


12 
14 

68 

ll 

82 


21 
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Showing  the  estaUi  and  ineomeg  of  the  insane,  dec^f  and  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  epilep- 
tic, partialtfi  deaf  and  dumb,  dumb,  and  partially  blind  pertont  in  Michigan,  in 
the  near  1896. 
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STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 


TABLE  XL 

E%tate9  and  income*  of  relatives  liable  far  the  support  of  the  insane,  deaf  and  dumb^ 
blind,  idiotie,  epUeptie^  partiallff  deaf  and  dumb,  dumb,  and  partially  blind  persons 
in  Michigan,  in  tJie  year  1896. 


ClaiMt. 


Deaf  an  i  dumb. 


Blind 


Idlotlo 


B|>itoptlo. 


FartiAily  dMf  and 
damb 


Domb 


Partinny  bUnd. 


Bex. 


/Totals 


IFemalM... 


/Totals. 


VFamalM. 
/Totals... 

ii 


/Totals^ 


MjOss 

IF< 


/Totels 


vFsmales... 
Tbtals 


{ 

/T61 

iFei 


Famalss 
/Totalsu.. 
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I 
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87 


46 

41 
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40 
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Vslne  of  as- 
'ates  of  rala- 
r.  i  T  e  0  liable 
for  support  of 
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71 
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11 

U 
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84 

16 
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11 
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16 
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74 
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80 


17 
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74 
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87 
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5 
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28 
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oomes  of  rela- 
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for  support  of 
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TABLE  XII. 

Showing^  for  the  imane  penans  in  Michigan^  the  aeeigned  eauaee  of  maladif,  and  by 

aex,  the  nuwber  ineane  from  each  eauee. 


Cttnm  of  malady. 


PMtIoiis  attaekt....... 

Haraoitr 

Concanital 

Dateetiva  organiaation. 

Airaatad  daratopmant. 

C«nwngnln1ty 

Oldaga 

Yleioaa  haUta 


SfphiUt. 

Maatarbatian 
flaaoal 


OpAarn  haUt.^. 
Oaaof  tobaooo. 


UafOTi 
DafaetlTa  tral&lnff . 


Miawlioacs 

BaUciooa  axoitaaBant. 

Pcmolar 

F%it... 


lanpiiaoiiiiiant 

Orarttodj 

eriaf 

Grief  and  anzia^. 


IMaappointad  affaetfona! 

Oomaatia  troQbla 

Troobia .-.—.-. 


BaalBaat  troubla. 

PaaatUim 

I^i^fyi  Ufa 


Axmi  Ilia.. 
Cnall 


DapriTadcMaT 


Paraljaia 


Siak  haadwdia.. 
Chofaa ... 


(notapaalfiad).... 
(not  tpaalilad) 


Siak 

olakiiaaa  and  troabla 

Chrooio  diarrbaa 


Totala 
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B4 
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8 
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48 
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17 

18 
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19 


9 

17 
84 

8 
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84 
48 

18 
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8 
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1 
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Oaoaaa  of  malady. 
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DiaMaa  of  kidnaya 
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8oi(tanlncof  biain. 


Dlaaaaa  of  brain. 
*a 

ktlam. . 


NaonOda 
Hhanmat" 


lojory. 


BpinaTr' 

Spinal  manincitia. 

ApopJazy 


Piagnanoy 
Abortion.. 


Pnarparal 

Cbildbirth 

Proionced  laetation 

Meoatroal  datancemant 


Glimaetarle.... 


AdoJi 

Utarlna  diaaaia 


Famala 
Malarial  Arrar. 
Typboid  farar. 
Baarlat  farar .. 


Yallow  farar.. 

Qabtialoia 

Brysipaba.... ..... 

Gononsaion  of  br^. 


Taking  ealomal. 

Glanaoma 

CxMa  of  aicbt 

IMphtbaria 


Traomatiam 

Sonatroka. . .... 

Orer-baatinff... 
Smsiaai  abook. 


Bxoitamant . 
Proaaantion. 

Poiaon. 

Uoaaiii^iad . 
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1 
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1 
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81 
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1 
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1 


4 

1 
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1 
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8 
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TABLE  XIIL 


Showing,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  pereons  in  Michigan^  the  aeaigned  caueee  of  malady , 

and  hit  eex,  the  number  deaf  and  dumb  from  each  eauM. 


CaoMs  of  malady. 


Congtoital. 
Herodltj ... 
Teething ... 
Cold 


Catarrh 

Baraehe.. 

Uloeratlon  of  ears . 
Swellinc  of  neok.. 


Inflammation  in  head  . . 
SlokneaB  (not  apeoified) . 
Ferer  (notspeoifled).... 
IVplioid  ferer.. 


Bearlet  ferer 

Brain  ferer 

Brain  and  epinai  fever    .. 
Brain  feTer  and  paralysis. 


DIeeaee  of  brain. 

Malaria]  f^er 

Intermittent  fever. 
Spinal  fever 


Spinal  meningitis. 

Spinal  disease 

Wts 

Croap, 


Totals. 
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Cansee  of  malady. 


Cronp  and  diphtheria . 

Diphtheria . 
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Whooplng^ngh J. 

Whooping-oongh  and  scarlet  fever. 
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Summer  complaint 
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Inflammation  of  Inngs ^. 
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BijBipelas 

Effects  of  medicine. 
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Stroke  of  lightning 

Sunstroke.. 

Unassigned 
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TABLE  XIV. 

Showing t  for  the  blind  per9(yM  in  Michigan^  the  assigned  causes  of  malady t  and  by 

sex^  the  number  blind  from  each  cause. 


CaoBM  of  malady. 


GoDgvnita] 

Heredity 

Old  age 

Intemperanoe.    

BxoeeelTe  oae  of  tobaoco . 


Catazaot 

Film 

Dleeaae  of  optio  nerre. 

Inflammation ..... 

GranoJation 


Amanroele.. 

Glaoooma.. 

Hydrophthalmia 

Abeoeeaon  eyee 

Degeneration  of  eyeball . 


Brain  fever 

Brain  ferer  and  paralysis 

Dleeaie  of  brain 

Spinal  ferer 

Spinal  menlngi  tie 


Spinal  diaeaee. 

Nenralgia 

Bheomatilam .. 

Sonstroke 

Catarrh. 


Cold 

Siokneea  (not  epedfied) 
Chleken-pox 


Searlet  ferer. 


Typhoid  faver 

fiytipolaa 

Serafola.... .... .. 

Serofola  and  catarrh . 
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94 


42 

19 
2 
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57 
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18 

67 
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1 
1 
1 
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2 
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8 
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1 

9 
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1 
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"a 
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2 

14 


82 
1 

12 

40 

2 

2 
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1 

8 

"8 
2 
1 

1 

12 
1 
1 
1 

2 

5 

2 

8 
8 
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7 
4 
1 
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Cansee  of  malady. 


Patrld  sore  throat. 

Bpilepsy 

Diphtheria 

^••rippe  

Small-poz 


Ghaxige  of  life. 

GUlSbirth 

Overwork 

Oreretndy 

Apoplexy 


Abeoesa  in  head 

Headaohe .... 

Janndioe 

Eidney  tronble. 
Gall  atone 


Whooping-oongh 

Diseaee  of  eara 

Congeation  of  Innge . 

Hydrooephalna 

Fire 


flxpoaora  . 
Bxploeion. 
Bleating... 

Gnnahot 

lajnry 


Army  life 

Ck>al  tar.. 

Snakebite 

Medicine , 

Blood  poisoning. 


Nerroosnees 

Malpraotioe 

Poiaon , 

Fine  needlework 
Unaseigned 


Totals. 


I 


1 
2 
1 
4 


11 
1 


1 
1 

1 

2 

8 

28 

8 

60 

10 
1 


1 
2 
2 


75 


484 


18 


1 
1 
2 


1 

79 
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TABLE  XV. 

Shovfingf  far  the  idioUe  pertona  in  Miehigan,  the  aeeianed  eauaee  of  idioe^^  and  5y 

aex,  the  number  idiotic  from  each  eauee. 


CaoMi  of  malady. 


Ooogtnital 

DafeotlTa  onomiaatloii 

Cnniangninftyol  pawpte. 
Hacadity 


Old  %9% 

Taathlsff 

Maatorbatloii.. 
Bazoal  azoMNi 

ffphilla 

Yloioiia  haUte. 

PiMll 

rala 


FHffht ............ 

BplnaldlasaM 

Qplnalfarar 

Spinal  luMiiDgltia. 


Baehitia 

Pafalytia  and  tpinal  f aT« 


SlakneM  (not  apaeiflad) 

Farar  (not  •padilad) 

Boarlat  Unrn 

Typhoid  farar . 


Malaria 

Brain  farar.. 

Boftanincof  biain. 
Biaindli 


4 

8 

8 

2 
1 
8 


1 
1 
1 
B 

1 
6 
7 
4 

1 
1 

6 


n 

8 

11 
4 

1 
4 
8 
8 


Totala. 


5 
4 

8 
4 

1 
1 


4 
i 
8 


11 

27 

IS 
8 

11 
4 


8 

1 
1 


GaoMa  of  malady. 


PraMoiaof  aknil 

Hydraoapbaloa .. ... 

Fraotore  of  akall .................. 

Small-pox 


Whoopinc-oooch 

Maaalaal.. 

Lf  mphadanitia ... 
DfMDtary.. 


Maoatroal  datancemeDt^. 

Childbirth... 

Chansaof  lif^ 

BQlarfamaat  of  VLjj&t 


Worms ........ . 

Ififlammation  of  longa. 

Injnty ^. .. 

Cold .- 


Bziwaaia.*. 
Bonatrokt... 
Lichtains .. 
Madloina ... 


Blaapinff  with  agad  paopla. 

Polaon.... 

Orarwork 

Orantndy..... 


Qatharina  in  haad 

▼aooinatton ........ .. 

Blaedinff  at  noaa 

Uoaati«nad 


I 


8 
8 

1 

8 

8 
4 


8 
1 


1 
8 

1 

8 

1 
8 


1 
188 


8 
8 
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1 
1 
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8 
1 
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1 
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1 
1 


108 


644 
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TABLE  XVI. 


«  number  epileptic  from  each  eavte. 


CtniMot  latitat- 


........ 

lotHnnniia* 

tTM  of  totwooo .._, 


Venr  (not  specifiad) 

BnlD  tnw 

Ttphciid  taTtr._ 

lUkrlil  Umt 


Dlpbthn^... 


6*erdiiM  et  mtdl^M .. 


[>d  Dolxmlna— - 
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TABLE  XVIL 

Shotting^  for  the  partiaUy  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  Michigan^  the  assigned  causes 
of  malady f  and  by  sex,  the  number  deaf  and  dumbfiom  eaeh  cau^e. 


Gaases  of  malady. 


Congenital.... 

Oonnangnlnlty  of  paronts. 

Paralysu 

Catarrh 

Cold 


Inflammation  of  longs 

Headache 

Bnppnration  of  middle  ear. 

Siolmeee  (not  speoifled) 

Feyer  (not  spooifled) 


Typhoid  and  bimin  ferar. 

firain  ferer 

Brain  and  spinal  fever. . . 

Spinal  ferer 

Spinal  meningitis 


Spinal  disease. 
Boarlet  fever .. 
Malarial  fever. 
Typhoid  fever. 


Totals. 


i 


19 
2 
1 

4 

1 
1 
1 
2 
8 

1 
1 


8 
8 


12 
1 
8 


I 


19 
2 
1 
2 
8 


4 
2 


2 
1 
4 


1 

8 
1 
1 


GanaeA  of  malady. 


Bilioos  f^ver 

Ulcer  on  soalp 

Qathering  in  head. 

Croap  

Earache 


Measles.. 

Lagrlppe.. 

Whooping-ooogh 

Whooping-«oagb  aadmessles. 
Diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever... 


Teething .. 

Scrofula 

flrysipelas. 
Exostosis.. 
Fits 


Friffht.. 

Injory 

Nearly  strangled 

Uoassigned .^. 


1 

2 
2 
8 

8 
1 

8 
1 

1 

1 
1 


4 

1 
8 


92 


8 

"a 
a 

£ 


1 
'i 
'% 

"i 


1 
1 


1 

2 


10 


96 


TABLE  XVIII. 


Showing,  for  the  dumb  persons  in  Michigan,  the  assigned  causes  of  malady,  and  by 

sex,  the  number  dumb  from  eaeh  cause. 


Causes  of  malady. 

• 

1 

22 
8 
1 
5 

1 
1 

14 
1 
...... 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

Causes  of  malady. 

1 

1 

h 

(Congenital 

Fits 

Injury 

Injury  of  throat . . . 

..  ... 

1 
8 

1 

Biokete 

Paralysis  ... 

Worms. _ 

Measlee 

Blood  on  brain ... .    ^ 

WhoopingHK>ngh 

2 

Sickness  (not  specified)   

Fever  (not  specified) 

1 

Apoplexy     ^^     ^  ^  .^    ... 

1 

Ohildbirth 

1 

Brain  fever........... ......... .......... 

1 

1 
8 

Yaooination...... ............. 

1 

^^rphoid  fever.... .... .. 

Shock 

1 

Scarlet  fever  .... . 

Nervous  disease 

Unassigned 

...... 

1 

Spinal  fever. 

10 

Totals      .             .                   ....  . 
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TABLE  XIX. 


CaosM  of  mkladr. 

1 

1 

C^VM^OtmtllOr. 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 
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SSrt,- - 

i 

m,a^  aa  .[.diui 

UwUdiM 
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2t 
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TABLE  XX. 


Showing  the  oeeupation9f  previous  to  in^anity^  of  the  ineane  persone  in  Miehigcm, 

and  by  eex,  the  number  engaged  in  eaeh  occupation. 


Ooonpations. 


AoeonntaBts  and  wivoe. 

Aotora  and  ■fltreseat 

Advertisers , 

Agents 

Aicents*  wives 


At  home 

Aaottonsers 

Bakers  and  wives . .. 
Barbers  and  wives., 
Barbers*  daaghters. 


Bartenders 

Basket  makeis 

Blacksmiths  and  wives.. 
Blacksmiths*  daughters.. 
Boiier  makers  and  wives. 


Boiler  makers*  danghters. 

Bookbinders ._ 

Bookkeepers  and  wives 

Bookkeepers*  sons 

Bootblacks 


Bozmakers*  wives 

Braes  finishers 

Brewers  and  wives 

Briokmakers*  danghters. 
Brokers  and  wives 


Bioommakers*  wives. 
Bmshmakers*  wives.. 
Builders  and  wivee... 

Builders*  sons , 

Butchers  and  wives.. 


Butchers'  daughters. 

Cabinet  makers  and  wives. 

Captains*  wives 

Oar  inspectors 

Carpenters  and  wives 


Carpenters*  sons  and  daughters. 

Carpenters*  widows.. 

Carriage  makers. 

Carriers 

Chairmakers 


Chemists .... 

Cigar  makers 

Cigar  makers*  widows. 
Clairvojrants 

Clergymen  and  wives.. 


Cler( 
Clerics 

Clerks*  wives 

Clerks*  daughters 
Coachmen 


*s  sons  and  daughters. 


Collectors*  wivss 

Ck>mmeroial  travelers  and  wives. 

Confectioners*  wives 

Constables  and  wives. 

Contractors  and  wives 


Cooks 

Cooks*  wivss 

Coopers  and  wives 

Coopers*  sons  and  daughters. 
Coppersmiths ... 


I 


5 
1 
I 

18 


1 
5 

8 


2 
1 

19 


1 

8 
1 
1 


1 
1 


2 
1 

10 


1 

89 

2 


1 
1 
1 

1 

8 


6 

1 
M 


1 
2 


14 
I 
1 


a 


25 

2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
4 

4 

7 
2 
1 


1 
2 
1 
1 

2 

7 
2 
6 
1 


Occupations. 


Dairymen.... .... . 

Dentists  ....    .. 

Dentists*  widowl 
Detectives*  wives 
Domestics 


Drapers*  daughters... 

Draughtsmen 

Draymen 

Dreeemakers 

Druggists  and  wives. 

Druggists*  danghters 
Druggists'  widows... 
Dyers..  ...... 

Editors  and  wives 

Bngineeis  and  wives. 


Engiceers*  daughters 

Explorers*  wives 

Expressmen  

Bxpreeemen*s  daughters. 
Express  messengers 


Factory  employ6s 

Factory  employ6s*  wives 

Farmers . 

Farmwe*  wives 

Farmers*  sons  and  daughters. 


Farmers*  widows 

Farm  hands  and  wives. 

Firemen .-      .... 

Fishermen  and  wivee  .. 
Flagmen ... 


Florists 

Furniture  dealers 

Gamblers 

Oardeners 

Goldsmiths 


Gk>vemesses 

Grocers  and  wivee 

Grocers*  daughters 

Gunsmiths 

Hack  drivers  and  wives. 


Hack  drivers*  daughters. 

Hairdressers 

Harness  makers  and  wives. . 
Harness  makers*  daughters. 
Horse  buyers.. 


Horse  trainers  and  wives. 

Hostlers 

Hotel  keepers .. 

Hotel  keepers*  wives 

Hotel  keepers*  daughters. 


Housekeepers 

House  movers 

Housewives.. 

Insurance  agents*  sons. 
Janitors . 


Janitors*  wives 

Jewelers  and  wives. 

Journalists 

Laborers 

Laborscs*  wives 


m 
« 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 

1 

13 


i 

i 


5S1 


6S 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
4 
8 
i 


2 


1 
2 


6 


1 
5 

I 


I 
1 


4 

1 

704 


• 

I 


1 
1 


24 
2 

1 
1 


1 

7 

2 
1 


8 

I 
19 


04 

27 
4 


1 
2 

1 


1 
1 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 

18S 


181 
.... 

2 

1 


2 

171 
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STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 


TABLE  XXI. 

Showing  the  occupations  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  persona  in  Miehiganf  and  by  sex,  the 

number  engaged  in  each  occupation. 


Oooapations, 


At  homo. 
Baken  .. 
Bed  ken. 
Barbers . 


Basket  makers 

Blacksmiths 

Blaokemiths*  sons  and  danghters. 
Bookbinders 


Batchers 

Batchers'  sons .. 
Cabinet  makers. 
Carpenters 


Carpenters*  soos 

Cattle  dealers*  sons 

Children. 

Choring. 


Cigar  makers 

Clergymen's  sons. 

Cobblers 

Coopers  .» 


Domestics 

Dreesmakers... 

Engineers , 

Factory  hands 


Farmers  and  wires 

Farmers'  sons  and.  danghters. 

Farm  laborers 

Frait  growers 


Fomitare  dealers. 

Gardeners 

Olass  workers 

Harness  makers... 


Totals. 


I 

at 


45 
1 
1 
4 

2 
1 
1 

2 

1 
I 

9 
6 

2 
1 

6 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 


94 

18 

9 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 


CO 


§ 

Em 


56 


2 


2 


25 

10 


2 

16 

28 


Occapatlona. 


Housekeepers 

Hoasewives 

Instraotors  in  printing 
Laborers ^^ 


Labom's  wires 

Laborers'  sons  and  danghters 

Laondreseee. 

Marble  cotters 


Masons*  danghters. 

Mechanics 

Merchants.. 

Mill  hands 


Millwrights  and  wires. 

No  ocoapation 

Not  reported 

Nnrses 


Painters. 
Painters' 
Printers. 
Pupils... 


daughters. 


Railway  section  hands. 
Rifleshots  (experts)... 

Shingle  sawyers 

Shoemakers 


Tailors  and  talloreeses 

Tailors'  sons  and  danghters. 

Teachers 

Tinsmiths'  sons 


Tobacco  workers 

Truss  makers 

Washerwomen  ... 
Wood  carvers 


"a 

34 


1 
I 
1 

1 

15 
9 


6 
101 

1 
1 

1 
5 

5 

2 
3 
1 


2 


452 


s 

I 


07 


5 

1 
4 
1 


1 

26 
24 

1 


1 

4 
92 


1 

1 


1 
406 
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TABLE   XXII. 

Showing  the  oeeupatUms  of  the  blind  pereone  in  Michigan^  and  by  sex,  the  number 

engaged  in  each  occupation. 


Oeonpatioiit. 


A«6nt9 

ArtifltB*  80IIB 
At  home..... 
Bankers 


Basket  maken 

Boardicg-hooae  keepers 

Bookkeepers 

Broom  makers 


Batchers ._ 

Candy  store  keepers 

Carpenters 

Children 


Clear  dealers.. 

Clergymen 

Coopers 

Domestics 


Editors 

ftrmers. .-..._. 
Eumers*  wiyes. 


Farmers'  sons  and  danghters. 

Farmers'  widows 

Farm  laborers .. 

Froit  growers 


Gardeners  and  wlTes. 

Grocers 

Oansmiths .,.. 

Hand  organists 


Harness  makers 
Hotel  keepers... 
Hotuekeepers. .. 
Honsewiyee 


Honters ^ 

Josk  dealers 

Knitters. 

laborers  and  wiyes 


l4iandrssees 
l4iwyers 

liomoermen. 
Machinists.. 


Totals.. 


8 


1 

1 

1 

12 

14 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

16 

.-_-.. 

1 

2 

•  A  «  ~  »• 

9 

6 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

147 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 


1 
1 


20 


1 

2 
1 


-3 
I 


2 
3 

"is 

16 

6 
2 


71 
58 


4 

8 


Oconpations. 


Masons 

Mechanios. 
Merchants. 
Millers 


Mill  hands  ... 
MlUwrights  .. 

Miners 

Mosic  dealers 


Mosioians 

Mueio  teachers. 
News  dealers... 
No  occupation. 


Not  reported 

Painters 

Peanut  and  cigar  stand  keepers. 
Peddlers 


Physicians 

Phjsicians'  sons 

Piano  tuners 

Plasterers 


Pop  com  Tenders.. 

Printers 

Rallroed  employte. 
Beal  estate  dealers. 


Restaurant  keepers 

Sailors 

Saloonists . 

Sawyers - 


Shoemakers 

Soldiers 

StereotyperB.. . . 
Straw  peddlers. 


Students  ■ 

Tailors  and  tailorssses. 

Yeterinary  surgeon 

Wsgon  makers 


Washwomen 

Willow  workers. 
Woodmen 


I 


48 


32 


484 


2 
63 
45 


24 
1 


888 
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STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 


TABLE  XXin. 

Showing  the  oeeup<xUons  of  the  idiotie  pereone  in  Michigan,  and  by  eex,  the  number 

engaged  in  each  oecupaUon. 


Oooopatioiis. 


At  homo 

Baken*  danchten. 

Blaeksmitbr  sodb  and  dancbten. 
Brewers*  tons ^ 


Briokmaken'  daoshtara. 
Garpe&terB 


Garpdntan*  sons  and  daoffhtera. 
Children 


Chorine 

Coal  dealers*  sons. 

Cooks 

Coopers 


Coopers*  sons 

Domesties 

Engineers*  sons . 

Expressmen*s  sons. 


F^anners.... ................. .. 

Farmers*  sons  and  danghteirs. 

Farm  laborers. 

Harness  makers*  sons .... 


Hostlers*  daoffhters 

Hoosekeepers .... 

Hoosewiyee . 

Insnranoe  agents*  sons. 


Inventors*  daoghters 

Laborers 

Laborers*  sons  and  daoghtsrs.. 

Landlords*  daughters 

LooomotiTe  firemen. . 


Totals. 


I 


M 


2 
1 


1 

6 

41 

8 
1 
1 
1 


2 
1 


67 

SS 

1 


67 
22 


96 
1 
1 


K 
29 


12 


2 
57 


1 

45 
4 


1 

1 

27 

1 


Ooonpatioos. 


Maohinlsts*  sons 

Masons*  sons 

Meohaniee*  sons.... 
Merehants. 


If  erehants*  sons  and  daoghters 

Millers* 

Millers*  sons 

MiU  hands 


Millwrights*  sons  and  daoghters 

Miners*  sons  and  daoghters 

Molders 

No  ooeupation.... 


Not  reported..... ............... 

Painters*  sons  and  daoghters  .. 

Peddlers 

Peddlers*  sons 


Phyaloians*  daughters 

PODilS 

BaUwav  employes*  sons  and  daoghters 
Sailonrsons 

Shoemakers*  sons  and  daughters 

Tailors*  daoghters 

Tsaohers*  daoghters 

Teamsters 


Teamsters*  SOBS. 

Tramns 

Travelere*  sons. 


Wagon  makers*  sons. 
Wslters 


I 


167 


682 


1 
1 

'itf 

96 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


2 

1 
1 


541 
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STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 


TABLE  XXV. 

Showing  the  occupatiana  of  tfie  partially  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  Miehigan^  and  by 

sea,  the  number  engaged  in  each  occupation. 


OoenpatioDB. 

1 

s 

-3 
1 

.„... 

1 

Oooapatioiis. 

• 

1 

8 

£ 

At  home.... ......... .. 

2 

1 
8 
2 
1 

HoaaewiTSS ....... ...... 

1 

ChUdren 

Hoosekeepers 

Printers............................... 

Papils . 

.      .. 
S2 

2 

Farmers  and  wives . 

Farmers*  sons  and  danghters. . . ... 

71 

Farm  laborers... 7. 

Totals - 

92 

7S 

TABLE  XXVI. 

Showing  the  occupations  of  the  dumb  persons  in  Michigan^  and  by  sex,  the  number 

engaged  in  each  occupation. 


OeeapatioDs. 

• 

1 

14 

• 

£ 

10 

...... 

...... 

Oooapatlons. 

• 

1 

* 

A 

* 

1 

At  home  ... ........... 

Laborers 

Laborers*  sons  and  danghters 

Mechanics 

No  occnpatlon 

Not  reported ... . .. 

Carpenters.. - 

Children 

1 

Farmers _ 

Farmers' sons  and  danghters .. 

7 
6 

Qrooers*  eons .......7. . 

PupUs .7.'.".V.*.V.'. I 

SfHimstnmses....  -». — 

Hoaaeksepers . 

1 

HonaewiTsa .... .......... 

Tbtals 

t 
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TABLE  XXVII. 

Showing  the  oeeupaUcma  of  the  partially  blind  persons  in  Michigan,  and  by  sex,  the 

number  engaged  in  each  occupation. 


Oooapatlons. 


At  home.. 

Broom  maken 

Building  moyers.. 

Ghlldxvn 

Flsrmen... ...... —  — ...... 

FBrmen*  soni  and  daoghteis. 

Honsekeepen 

Hoiuttwlyes 


2 
1 
1 


28 
I 


3 

"a 


2 
2 
6 


OooapatloiiB. 


Laborers 

MaaooB 

No  oooapation 

Not  reported 

Piano  toners.. 

Pnpila. 

Beetanrant  keepers. 


Totals 


67 


I 

I 


2 

1 

1 

6 

8 

6 

1 

1 

22 

28 

1 

40 
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LETTER    OF    TRATsTSMITTAL. 


To  the  Honorable  John  T.  Bioh,  Oovemor: 

The  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  herewith  respectfully 
transmits  to  yon  its  thirteenth  biennial  report  as  required  by  law.  It  coirers 
the  period  ending  Jane  30, 1896,  with  the  exception  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  Board  under  section  6,  act  206,  laws  of  1881,  as  amended  by  section 
6,  act  86,  laws  of  1889,  which  it  is  deemed  important  to  include  in  this 
report. 

DThe  duties  required  of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities 
since  1871,  when  the  law  was  enacted  which  established  such  Board  (act 
192,  being  Howell's  annotated  statutes,  section  9887),  have  been  increased 
and  enlarged  from  time  to  time  by  subsequent  legislation. 

Act  192,  session  laws  1871,  required,  in  brief,  that  at  least  once  in  each 
year  one  of  the  members  of  the  board,  or  its  secretary,  should  visit  and 
examine  into  the  condition  of  each  and  every  city  and  county  poor  house, 
county  jail  or  other  place  for  the  detention  of  criminals  or  witnesses; 
aUo  that  at  least  once  in  each  year  the  Board,  or  a  majority  of  it,  with 
its  secretary,  should  visit  each  State  charitable,  penal  and  reformatory 
institution,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  such  institutions,  their  govern- 
ment and  management. 

The  Board  was  also  authorized  and  directed,  whenever  the  Governor 
should  so  order,  to  make  special  investigation  as  to  alleged  abuses  in 
any  of  the  institutions  which  by  the  act  it  was  authorized  to  visit. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  the  State  institutions  required 
to  be  thus  visited  numbered  five,  that  number  has  increased  until  now 
fifteen  institutions  must  be  visited  under  this  act  The  county  poor  houses 
have  increased  from  forty- five  to  seventy- two;  and  the  county  jails  from 
fifty-five  to  eighty-two. 

The  legislature  of  1881  added  to  the  duties  of  the  Board  by  the  enactment 
of  section  6  and  7,  act  206,  laws  of  1881  (amended  by  sections  6  and  7^ 
act  86,  laws  of  1889).  Section  6  requires  that  the  proposed  appropria- 
tion, to  be  submitted  to  each  legislature,  for  "current  expenses,"  ana  for 
"  special  purposes^'  of  the  State  charitable,  penal  and  reformatoiy  institu- 
tions, shall  first  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Oorrections  and  Oharitiee, 
that  such  Board  shall  visit  the  institutions  thus  submitting  estimates, 
investigate  carefully  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  same,  consider  the 
proposed  appropriations,  and  report  its  opinion  of  the  same. 

Section  7  requires  that  the  plans  of  buildings,  proposed  system  of  sewer- 
age, ventilation  and  heating  in  State  charitable,  penal  and  reformatory 
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inBtitatioDB  shall  be  sabmitted  to  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities, 
who  shall  examine  snch  plan  ot  system  and  file  its  opiaion  regarding  the 
same  with  the  boards  of  the  institutions  snbmittiiig  them. 

The  legislature  of  1683  provided  for  an  Asylnm  for  Dangerous  and  Crim- 
inal Insane,  and  by  section  28,  act  180,  laws  of  18S3,  the  Board  of  Correc- 
tions and  Charities  was  required  to  visit  the  asylums  for  the  insane  which 
shonld  make  application  for  the  transfer  of  inmates  to  the  Asylnm  for 
dangerous  and  Criminal  Insane,  investigate  the  cases  and  report  all  facts 
regarding  them,  to  the  Governor. 

The  legislature  of  1891,  by  act  47,  provided  for  the  commitment  of  the 
panper  insane  of  Wayne  connty  to  the  asylum  of  such  county;  section 
1  of  such  act  provided  for  State  support  of  certain  inmates  in  such 
institution,  and  required  that  before  the  Board  of  State  Auditors  allowed 
the  accounts  for  such  State  maintenauce,  a  certificate  of  the  State  Board 
of  Corrections  and  Charities  should  be  filed  with  it,  stating  that  such 
insane  persons  had  received  proper  treatment  and  care. 

The  legislature  of  1895,  by  act  84,  provided  that  no  bill  shall  be  allowed 
under  any  contract  of  the  State  for  the  care  of  State  insane  patients  in 
private  asylums,  except  upon  the  certificate  of  the  State  Board  of  Cor- 
rections and  Charities  that  such  insane  patients  have  received  proper 
treatment  and  care. 

The  Board  in  pursuing  its  duties  under  the  law  has  found  gross  and  wide- 
spread  ignorance  regarding  our  State  institutions,  their  purposes  and  the 
scope  of  their  work,  ^norance,  also,  of  important  social  questions,  and 
so  an  entire  lack  of  interest  in  matters  vital  to  the  well  being  of  our  State. 
To  dissipate  such  ignorance,  to  acquaint  oar  people  with  oar  many  State 
institutions,  and  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  noble  work  which  such  insti> 
tutions  are  doing,  to  call  attention  to  and  emphasize  the  great  importance 
of  a  proper  solution  of  some  of  the  social  questions  in  which  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  commonwealth  are  involved;  has  led  the  Board  to  po  outside  and 
beyond  the  strict  letter  ot  the  law — though  in  its  opinion,  m  full  accord 
with  its  spirit — and  supplement  the  exact  duties  prescribed,  by  the  distri- 
bution of  printed  dooumente,  the  holding  of  conventions  and  other  meet- 
ings, and  by  addresses  and  lectures.  The  Board  arranged  for  the  followiug 
seven  lectures,  namely,  "The  elimination  ot  the  criminal,"  by  Rev,  0.  P. 
Swift  of  Lansing;  "State  care  of  epileptics  and  imbeciles,"  by  Dr.  Hal  0. 
Wyman  of  Detroit;  "The  scientific  aspect  of  philanthropy,"  by  Rabbi 
liouis  Grossman  of  Detroit;  "Jails,"  by  Hon.  Levi  L.  Barbour  of  Detroit; 
"Prevalent  doctrine  of  method  of  handling  delim^uents,"  by  Rev.  Wm. 
Enight  of  Saginaw;  "Relation  of  society  to  the  delinquent,"  by  Rev.  Lee 
S.  McCollester  of  Detroit;  and  "Some  causes  of  crime,"  by  Rt.  Rev.  Geo. 
D.  Gillespie  of  Grand  Rapids.  These  lectures,  or  a  portion  of  them,  were 
delivered,  on  invitation,  at  our  State  Normal  School,  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  at  Olivet,  Alma  and  Hillsdale  colleges. 

The  acknowledgments  of  the  Board  are  due  to  toe  above  named  gentle- 
men for  such  services  rendered  gratis,  and  are  hereby  extended  with 
sincere  thanks. 

The  board  issues  two  papers  annually:  "The  Prison  Sunday,"  in  the 
interest  of  the  observance  in  our  churches  of  a  stated  Sunday  in  October 
as  Prison  Sunday,  and  "Public  Charities,"  through  which  to  disseminate 
information  regarding  our  State,  county  and  private  charities,  and  arouse 
an  interest  in  their  work.    A  large  amount  of  other  printed  matter  has 
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been  distribnted  from  the  office  of  the  Board,  at  the  request  of  persons  to 
whom  it  was  sent,  not  only  to  all  parts  of  onr  own  country,  but  to  foreign 
countries  as  welL 

An  annual  convention  of  the  Board  is  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
county  agents'  association,  as  reported  elsewhere  in  this  report 

Addressee  have  been  made  by  the  secretary,  on  request,  on  Prison  Sun- 
day, at  a  union  meeting  held  at  the  Church  of  our  Father  in  t>etroit  on 
^'Misdemeanants,"  and  before  the  Detroit  branch  of  the  association  of 
Collegiate  Alumni,  on  "A  woman's  prison  for  Michigan." 

The  duties  required  of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities, 
by  the  above  named  provisions  of  law,  have  been  fulfilled,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  under  each  is  shown  in  its  respective  division  in  the 
subjoined  report 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

GEO.  D.  GILLESPIE,  Chairman, 

HERBEKT  A.  PORKEST, 

EDW'D  W.  JENKS, 

JAMES  M.  SHEPABD. 

L.  C.  Stobbs,  Secretary. 


PEOOEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOAED, 


UNDER   SECTION   6.    ACT    NO.   206,   LAWS    OF   1881,   AS   AMENDED   BY 

SECTION  6,  ACT  86,  LAWS  OP  1889. 

The  boards  of  our  State  charitable,  penal  and  reformatory  institutione 
have  enbmitted  to  the  Board  of  Oorrectione  and  Charities  estimates  for 
''current  expenses"  and  for  *' special  purposes"  for  the  years  1897  and 
1898.  These  have  been  carefully  considered  and  the  required  reports 
have  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  to  the  boards 
of  control  submitting  them. 

The  Board  before  entering  upon  its  duties  required  by  this  act 
obtained  from  the  institutions  uniform  statements,  which  gave,^  quite  in 
detail,  the  expenditures  for  current  expenses  for  the  calendar  year  1895, 
and  estimated  needs  for  like  expenses  for  1897  and  1898.  In  this  way 
estimates  have  been  secured  as  nearly  uniform  as  could  be  hoped  for, 
considering  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  institutions,  and 
allowing  for  this  difference,  a  fair  comparison  can  be  arrived  at. 

The  estimates  for  current  expenses  are  based  on  the  estimated  per  cent 
of  increase  of  inmates  in  the  institution  for  the  next  full  biennial  period 
over  the  like  next  preceding  period ;  but  for  many  reasons  even  estimates 
made  on  this  basis  are  unreliable,  and  this  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  way  to  obviate  the  difficulty  is  to  provide  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  inmates  in  institutions  which  now  have  to  estimaieihe  number 
to  be  provided  for,  and  receive  appropriations  on  such  estimates,  upon 
the  same  plan  as  that  adopted  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
inmates  in  our  asylums  for  the  insane,  viz :,  a  certain  amount  per  day 
per  capita  of  inmates  that  have  actually  been  maintained,  such  per  capita 
amount  to  be  established  by  the  Legislature. 

There  are  also  contingencies  arising  in  the  institutions  which  cannot  be 
estimated  and  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  control  are  quite 
exigent  in  their  character;  this  leads  to  estimating,  with  a  large  margin, 
the  items  in  which  experience  has  taught  such  contingencies  arise.  In 
the  opinion  of  this  Board  closer  aggregate  estimates  could  be  made,  and 
the  result  every  way  would  be  better  if  a  general  contingent  fund  could  be 
established  unaer  ther  supervision  of  some  suitable  board,  say  the  Board 
of  State  Auditors,  on  whose  approval  funds  could  be  drawn  to  meet  such 
exigencies  as  they  arise  in  each  of  the  institutions. 
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Table  thawing  the  aggregate  of  the  following  proposed  appropriation  for  18Sri-S, 
asked  by  State  inetitutione,  and  those  not  favyred  and  those  favored  by  the  State 
Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities, 


InstftntioD. 


Michigan  Atylam  for  the  Insane 

1  tipper  Peninsnla  Hospital  for  the  Insane 

AsYlun  for  Danfferoos  and  Criminal  Insane...  . 
School  for  the  Blind— current  expenses  (3  years). 
School  for  the  Deaf  {gJJS£^•wy^_'f»,<2yw«)- 


State  Public  School  j  gjSffiS^P^""*  ^  y*"^ 


Home  for  Feebleminded  and  Epileptic  {g^J^^jJ®*!*-^  y™'^- 
Industrial  Home  torGlrUi]gj™^i«fP^^»;f  <*f^ 


InduBtrial  School  for  Boys  { gj^SuSS  .•'™!!f. ?.??*!!!: 


State  prison. 

sstate  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory 

■House  of  Correction  and  branch  prison  in  the  Upper  Pen. 


Totals 


Asked. 


gi;»ooo 
\108  00 
8.975  00 
57,780  00 
150,600  00 
75,6»00 

63,000  00 
8,671  76 

99,700  00 
168,300  00 

86,718  80 
5,970  00 

130,000  00 

9,000  00 

80,000  00 

18,700  00 

46,600  CO 


81,007,548  65 


Favored. 


136,860  00 

111,688  00 

8,976  00 

67,780  00 
180,600  00 

37,685  00 

'68,000  00 

8,57175 

85,868  00 

1460160  00 

86,718  80 

4,460  00 

13n,000  00 

9,000  00 

80,000  00 

13.700  00 

6,000  00 


8948,46156 


Notfavr^d* 


fS,Q00  00 
85,985  00 


48,100  00 


13383  00 
5,660  00 


l,fiB0  00 


14,000  00 


8134,087  00 


1  Cow  barn  and  root  house t^JBBO  00 

3  Hog  house 1,000  00 

,  J  Schoolnoase,  etc 14,600  00 

'  IShop 12,000  00 

Total 880,000  00 

Unable  to  form  opinion  on  these  because  no  plans  were  submitted,  as  prorided  by  law,  on  which 
to  base  it. 
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APPROPRIATIONS 

PROPOSED  BY  BOARDS  OF  STATE  CHARITABLE,  PENAL  AND  REFORMATORY  INSTL 
TUTIONS.  FOR  1897-W,  AND  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  COR- 
RECTIONS AND  CHARITIES  ON  THE  SAME,  ARE  SHOWN  IN 
THE   FOLLOWING  COMMUNICATIONS: 


EASTERN  MICHIGAN  ASTLIJM. 

PontiaCf  Michigan^  September  11, 1896, 

Ij.  C.  Stobbs,  E2sq.,  Secretary  Board  of  Correetione  and  Charities: 

Mt  Dear  Sib — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  at  the* Asylum,  yesterday) 
I  was  instructed  to  write  you  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Eastern  Michigan  Asylum  to  ask  from  the  legislature  any  special 
appropriation.  They  will,  however,  ask  authority  to  build  from  funds  in  the  Asylum 
treasury  a  new  laundry  and  install  an  electric  light  plant.  We  should  be  pleased  to 
have  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  visit  the  institution  in  order  that  they 
may  tiiemaelves  be  impressed  with  the  urgent  need  for  these  improvements. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  A.  CHRISTIAN, 

Lansing,  Mich.  Secretary, 

STATE  OF  MICHIGAN, 
Board  of  Corbeotions  and  Charities, 
Lansing,  Oct  24, 1896, 

E.  A.  Christian,  M.  D.,  Medical  Superintendent  Eastern  Michigan  Asylum^  Pontiae, 
Michigan: 

Dear  Sir— At  a  meeting  of  this  Board,  held  the  15th  inst.,  your  communication  of 

September  11,  last,  was  presented  and  considered.    The  Board,  while  desirous  of  being 

of  service  when  called  upon,  particularly  when  so  courteous  a  request  as  yours  was  is 

extended,  decided  that,  as  no  appropriation  was  to  be  asked  by  your  institution,  it  was 

.not  authorized  to  act. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  C.  STORRS, 

Secretary. 


NORTHERN    MICHIGAN    ASTLIJM. 

Traverse  City,  Mich,,  September  14, 1896, 

Hon.  Lk  O.  Storrs,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities: 

Dear  Sir— Yours  of  the  8th  inst.  has  been  received.  The  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
Northern  Michigan  Asylum  do  not  contemplete  asking  appropriations  from  the  coming 
Legislature  for  this  institution. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

JAMBS  D.  MUNSON, 

Lansing,  Michigan,  Medical  Superintendent, 
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UPPER   PEHINSULA    HOSPITAL    FOR   THE    INSANE. 

Newberry,  Mich ,  August  3U  iS96. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Correetione  and  Oharitiee,  Laneing,  Mich,: 

Gbktlbmbn — I  submit  below  the  eetimatee  of  apptopriatioDB,  made  by  the  Board  of 
this  institution,  for  the  years  1897  and  1898,  as  provided  by  section  6,  act  86,  laws  1889: 

Fob  CoNSTBuonoN  Of  Buildimos. 

1  wing  to  infirmary $8^00  00 

3  cottages,  each  922,000 66,000  00 

1  water  tower 20,000  00 

1  addition  to  power  house 5,071  00 

3  cloister  connections,  each  $1,100 3^300  00 

1  central  heating  plant 18,942  00 

1  cow  bam - 1,500  00 

1  brick  oven 500  00 

1  root  house 1,000  00 


$124,613  00 


Fob  FuBNisHiifGs,  Fixtubis,  EjTO. 

1  infirmary  wing $1,000  00 

3  cottages,  each  $3,250 9,750  00 

Additional  laundry  machinery 175  00 

Fencing,  700  rods  at  30c 210  00 

Sidewalks 1,360  00 

Grading  around  present  buildings 5,000  00 

Storm  widows 3,000  00 

Tinting  walls  of  5  cottages 750  00 

Horses,  cows,  vehicles,  etc. 2,250  00 

Farm  implements 500  00 

Clearing 500  00 

Orchard,  small  fruits  and  landscape  gardening 500  00 

Library 500  00 


Detaile  of  Appropriation  Required. 

Wing  to  Infirmary: 

Excavation,  275  yds.  at  25c 

Footings,  664  sq.  ft.  at  30c 

Cut  stone  and  setting,  450  cu.  ft.  at  $1.20 

Rubble  work,  27  cords  at  $16 

Pressed  brick.  30  M.  at  $25 

Common  brick,  73  M.  at  $L2 

Plastering  (wire  lath),  1,500  at  30c •. 

Building  paper,  2,500  lbs.  at  2c , 

Factory  work,  including  glass 

Lumber,  joists,  studs  and  bonds,  SS  M. 

Maple  fioorinf ,  7  M.  at  $33 

Hardware,  nails,  weights,  eta 

Carpenter  labor 

Painting 

Plumbing 

Electric  wiring 

Tile  floors - , 

Window  guards,  iron  stairs,  etc. 

Galvanized  iron  (tiles  and  ventilation  pipes) 

Heating  pipe  and  radiation 


Say  $8,300.00. 


25,495  00 


$150,108  00 

$68  75 

190  20 

540  00 

432  00 

750  00 

864  00 

450  00 

50  00 

640  00 

506  00 

231  00 

200  00 

700  00 

250  00 

450  00 

85  00 

60  00 

630  00 

600  00 

500  00 

$8,205  95 
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Co$t  of  Healing  Mains  for  Additional  Buildings  and  Changes  Necessary  to  Operate 
Entire  Plant  from  Central  Boiler  Plant   (Estimates  made  by  Prof. 

CooUyofU.ofM,) 

350  ft.  of  tunnel  at  $6  per  ft 12,100  00 

Piping  in  tunnel,  including  oonnection  to  piping  under  the  cloistered 

covering  and  pipe  stands 2,442  83 

Piping  under  cloister,  including  covering  and  pipe  stands 4,498  79 

300H.  P.  in  boilers,  including  setting 5.100  00 

Piping  in  boiler  room 400  00 

Moving  and  resetting  boilers  in  infirmary 400  00 

Feed  pumps,  receiver  and  connections 300  00 

Bolts,  gaskets  and  drip  chambers 200  00 

150  ft.  brick  stack 3,500  00 

$18,942  00 

Potoer  House: 

Excavation,  700  cu.  yds.  at  20c $140  00 

Footing.  600  sq.  ft.  at  30c 180  00 

Rubble,  19  cords  at  $16 304  00 

Out  stone  and  setting,  425  ft.  at  1.20 510  00 

Pressed  brick.  20  M.  at  $25 500  00 

Common  brick,  60  M.  at  $12 720  00 

Factory  work,  glass,  etc — 325  00 

Lumber.  30  M 600  00 

Labor 600  00 

Concrete  floor,  427  yds.  at  $IJ60 640  50 

Galvanized  iron  (roof  tiles,  eta) 450  00 

Painting 100  00 

$5,071  00 

Cloister: 

Elxcavation,  120  cu.  yds.  at  20c $24  00 

Rubble  work,  12  cords  at  $16 192  00 

Cut  stone  and  setting,  210  ft.  at  $1.20 252  00 

Pressed  brick,  9  M.  at  $25 225  00 

Common  brick.  500  M.  at  $12 6  00 

Concrete.  55  yds.  at  75c 41  25 

Terra  cotta  cap.,  4  yds.  at  $10 40-00 

Lumber,  3,000  ft 60  00 

Factoiy  work,  glass,  etc 100  00 

Tin  roof.  700  ft.  at  9c 63  00 

Plastering,  55  yds.  at  30c 16  50 

Painting 50  00 

Say  $1,100.00  each.  $1,069  75 


Root  House: 

25  cords  stone  at  $12. 

Carpenter  labor 

Lumber 

MiU  work 

Shingles 

Hardware   


Ooi0  Bam: 

Lumber,  65  M.  at  $12 

Labor.. 

Mill  work.- — 

Painting 


$300  00 

250  00 

200  00 

150  00 

80  00 

20  00 

$1,000  00 


$780  00 
650  00 
200  00 
120  00 


$1,750  00 
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5  dozen  tea  spoons  at  $1.50 $7  50 

5  dozen  dessert  spoons  at  $2 .  10  00 

2  dozen  table  spoons  at  $2 4  00 

1  carving  set 2  00 

Icook  knife 1  00 

1  butcher  knife 1  00 

%  dozen  potato  knives  at$l 50 

1 18-inch  butcher  saw 1  00 

1  butcher  steel 1  00 

3  30-quart  granite  dish  pans  at  $1.25: 3  75 

3  21-quart  granite  dish  pans  at$l.. 3  00 

2  rice  boilers  at  $1 2  00 

1  Chinese  strainer 2  00 

2  9-ffallon  stock  pots  at  $4 8  00 

3  tiibular  cake  tins  at  10c - 30 

leach  4, 6,  8, 12  and  14-quart  sauce  pans 12  00 

leach  8, 10  and  12-inch  frying  pans 1  00 

6  assorted  drip  pans 1  00 

H  dozen  basting  spoons  at  $2 1  00 

2  flesh  forks  at  50c 1  00 

1  potato  pounder 30 

1  rolling  pin 30 

1  chopping  bowl  and  knife -  2  00 

2  skimmers  at  25c . —  50 

1  toaster 25 

6  granite  milk  pans  at  40c 2  40 

3  granite  pudding  pans  at  60c 1  50 

1  dozen  gem  tins 1  50 

1  flour  sieve 25 

1  meat  chopper -  25 

1  bread  slicer...* 3  00 

1  coffee  mill 5  00 

12  24-inoh  trays ^ 4  00 

12  16-inch  trays 3  00 

12  10-quart  granite  pails — 8  00 

6  garbage  pails  at  $1 6  00 

1  dozen  granite  drinking  cups 1  50 

liron  tea  kettle - 25 

1  dozen  granite  basins 2  00 

24  pie  plates  at  10c 2  40 

2  cake  cutters 20 

1  dozen  salt  and  pepper  dredges 1  50 

1  tea  boiler 8  00 

1  coffee  boiler 8  00 

1  dozen  brooms... — 2  00 

1  dozen  mop  cloths - ^ 1  60 

1  dozen  mop  sticks 1  00 

^  dozen  dust  brushes  at  $5 2  50 

1  dozen  dust  pans 1  00 

2  axes 1  60 

4  lanterns 3  00 

160  yards  cocoa  matting  at  55c.. 82  60 

100  yards  carpet  at  75c *. 75  00 

%  dozen  door  mats  at  $20 - -  10  00 

300  feet  l>i-inch  hose  at  22c 66  00 

5  Guibert  reels  at  $7 35  00 

5  8-inch  hosepipes  at  50c - 2  50 

4  ladders  at  $3 - 12  00 

Total "W^wlo 


SAM'L  BBLU  M.  D., 

Medical  Superintendent. 
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Grading •    15,000  00 

Two  thousand  dollars,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Hoard,  will  be  abundant  for  the  preeent 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  item  is  approved  at  $2,000. 

Storm  windows $3,000  00 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Board  the  judicious  expenditure  of  $2,500  will  meet  the  expense 
of  making  the  buildings  comfortable  during  the  severe  winter  weather,  and  this  item  is 
approved  at  $2,500. 

Tinting  walls  of  five  cottages^ $750  00    Not  approved. 

Horses,  cows,  vehicles,  etc 2,250  00 

This  item  is  approved  at  $1,500. 

Farm  implements 500  00 

This  item  is  approved  at  $300. 

Clearing 500  00 

An  appropriation  of  $300,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  would  cover  the  expense  of  all 
immediate  needs  in  this  line,  and  the  item  is  therefore  approved  at  $300. 

Orchard,  small  fruits,  etc $500  00    Approved. 

Library 500  00 

This  amount  seems  larger  than  is  needful  for  so  small  an  asylum,  therefore  this 
Board  would  favor  for  the  purpose  only  $300. 

Yours  respectfully, 

GEO.  D.  GILLESPIE, 

L.  C.  Stobrs,  Secretary.  Chairman. 


MICHIGAN  ASYLUM    FOB   THE    IUCSiNE. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  August  SI,  1896. 
To  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities: 

Gektusmen — The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Kal- 
amazoo respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration^  in  accordance  with  section  417  of 
Howell's  statutes,  the  following  requests  for  special  appropriations  from  the  legisla- 
ture of  1897: 

1st.  We  respectfully  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $20,000.00  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  hospital  building  near  the  female  department  of  the  asylum  for  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  and  curable  cases  of  insanity  in  women.  We  submit  with  this 
request  a  plan  of  a  first  and  second  floor  of  a  hospital  that  will  accommodate  40 
patients,  and  an  itemized  estimate  of  the  cost  of  constructing  such  a  building: 

2d.  We  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $3,500.00  with  which  to  construct  a  hose  house 
and  laboratory  building  and  to  purchase  a  hook  and  ladder  wagon  and  outfit.  The 
asylum  has  no  place  in  which  to  keep  hose  wagons  and  carts.  It  very  much  needs  a 
hook  and  ladder  truck  with  the  necessary  ladders  and  other  appliances  and  it  certainly 
needs  a  mortuary  building  and  pathological  room.  For  economy  we  have  combined 
these  two  buildings  and  ask  for  $3,000.00  with  which  to  construct  them  and  for  $500.00 
with  which  to  purchase  hook  and  ladder  outfit.  We  present  herewith  plans  and  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  such  a  building. 

3d.  To  provide  additional  safeguard  against  fire  and  improve  the  present  system  of 
ventilation  in  our  main  buildings  we  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $3,250.00  with  which 
to  construct  fire  walls,  put  in  fire  doors  and  to  provide  ducts  to  carry  foul  air  out 
through  the  roof.    We  present  plans  and  itemized  estimate  for  this. 

4th.  For  replacizig  the  entire  wooden  cornice  on  the  female  department  with  iron 
cornice  an  appropriation  of  $4,500.00  is  required.  This  is  needed  for  the  reason  that 
the  present  cornice  is  rotted  and  in  a  dilapidated  state  and  must  be  renewed  soon, 
and  as  a  further  precaution  against  destruction  by  fire  we  deem  it  best  that  it  shall  be 
renewed  by  galvanized  iron. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WM.  M.  EDWARDS. 

Medical  Superintendent. 


■\ 
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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN, 
Board  of  Oobrbotiovs  and  Charitibb, 
LatMtni/,  Oct.  30,  1896. 

Wm.  M.  Edwards,  M.  D.,  Medical  8upi.  Michigan  Asylum  fw  ike  Intanet  Kalamoiaoo, 
Mich, : 

Dear  Sir— Your  oommunication  to  the  State  Board  of  Oorreotions  and  Charities 
submitting  for  its  consideration  and  opinion  the  proiwsed  appropriations  for  your 
institution  for  the  years  1897  and  1898,  was  duly  received. 

The  asylum  was  visited  and  "the  condition  and  needs  of  the  same  investigated."  We 
have  carefully  considered  the  appropriations  proposed  and  respectfully  submit  here- 
with our  opinion  of  the  same. 

Hospital  building  for  acute  and  curable  female  patients 120,000  00 

Believing  this  to  be  a  move  in  the  direction  of  securing  a  more  curative  treatment 
of  acute  cases,  the  Board  favors  the  item.  The  estimated  cost  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  reasonable,  and  is  approved. 

Hose  and  laboratory  building 13.000  00 

Hook  and  ladder  outfit 500  00 

13,500  00 

The  Board  is  favorable  to  these  items,  but  the  plans  of  the  building  which  were 
submitted  showed  much  apparently  useless  room,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
that  ample  room  could  be  secured  in  a  smaller  building  to  cost  not  over  $2,500.00. 

Fire  walls  and  improved  ventUation $3,250  00 

The  lack  of  proper  ventilation  which  exists  in  your  old  buildings,  and  the  need  of 
^eater  safeguara  against  fire  in  the  attics  of  such  buildings  is  apparent,  and  the 
item  is  approved. 

Iron  cornice  to  replace  wooden  cornice $4,500  00 

While  this  change  is  desirable,  the  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  considering  the 

S resent  condition  of  the  times,  the  expense  might  and  should  be  deferred,  and  so  must 
eoline  to  approve  of  this  item. 

Yours  respectfully, 

GEO.  D.  GILLESPIE, 

L.  C.  Storrs,  Secretary,  Chairman, 


MICHIGAN  ASYLUM  FOB  DAHGEBOUS  AND  CRIMINAL  INSANE. 

I<mia^  Mieh,^  Oct.  13^  1896. 

L.  C.  Storrs,  Secretary  Board  of  Oorrectione  and  Charitiee,  Laneing,  Mich.: 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  submit  for  consideration  by  your  board  a  list  of  items  agreed 
upon  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  asylum,  as  necessary  additions  to  the  institution, 
and  to  procure  which  the  legislature  of  1897  will  be  asked  to  appropriate  the  sum  of 
$3,975. 

Laundry  building $1^000  00 

Two  metal  washers 300  00 

One  engine 450  00 

Steam  dry  room 300  00 

Ironing  machinery  including  iron  heating  stoves,  mangle,  etc.  400  00 

Centrifugal  wringer,  stationary  tubs,  eto. 225  00 

Land  for  water  supply  (12  or  15  acres) 1,000  00 

Tile  floor,  kitchen  and  two  water  closets 300  00 

Very  respectfully, 

O.  R.  LONG, 

Medical  Superintendent 
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MICHIGAN  HOME  FOR  FEEBLE  MINDED  AND  EPILEPTIC. 

Lapeer,  Mieh,,  September  30,  1896. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charitieg,  Lansing,  Mich,: 

Gentlemen— I  submit  below  the  estimateB  of  appropriations,  made  by  the  board  of 
this  institution,  for  the  years  1897  and  1898,  as  provided  by  section  6,  act  86,  laws  1889, 
with  a  statement  of  our  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1896. 

SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS   NEEDED    FOR  THE   YEARS    1897   AND   1886. 

For  current  expenses,  $51,757  for  each  year,  total 9103,514  00 

Less  estimated  earnings 3,814  00 

Appropriation  needed 199.700  00 

On  the  ba^is  of  the  following  claasification : 


ItemB- 


1. 


2. 
8. 
4. 


Salaries  and  wages 

Superintendent 

Steward 

Stenographer 

Matron 

Nnrses  (regularly  employed,  not  special)  1  at  |380and  1  at  $800 
Assistant  <^ttage  managers  (other  than  teachers).12  attendants 

at  1840 

SnperTlEors  (other  than  teachers)  8  at  $240 

Teachers  (number,  salary  paid  each,  aggregate)  6  at  $800 

Three  night  watches,  $120 

Watchman 

Cook,  i'at  $880  and  raYw'"".r^\"I™^ 

Janitor 

Tailor 

Honsemalds  (nnmber)  8,  at  $144 

Seamstress 

Food 


$2,000  00 

1,000  00 

8^00 

480  00 

860  00 

2,880  00 
780  01) 

1,800  00 
860  00 
860  00 
400  00 
660  00 
200  00 
600  00 

1,152  00 
160  00 


Clothing 

Laundry  expenses. 

Supplies 

Labor 


$400  00 
600  00 


6.  Heatiog.. 

Material. 
Labor 


8.  Light 

7.  Medical  expenses. 


SI.UU0  00 
600  00 


$600  00 
ICO  00 


8. 

9. 

10. 

u. 

12. 
18. 
14. 


Supplies 

Nurses  (special  service  only) 

Stationery,  printing,  etc. 

Amusement  and  Icstiuctlon 

Household  supplies 

Furniture  and  oedding 

Improvement  and  repiblrs 

Tools  and  machinery 

Farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds 

Farmers  and  gardeners)  regularly  employed;  number,  salary  paid  each) 


16. 
18. 
17. 


latMOO,  lat$876,  lat$812,  andlat$200 $1,487  00 

Farm  labor 825  00 

Tools,  implements,  vehicles  and  material 400  00 

Seeds  and  plants 200  00 

Live  stock 860  00 

Other  expenses 860  00 

Freight  and  transportation  (not  otherwise  classified) 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Industrial  training,  carpenter  Bhop,  foreman,  8800,  supplies,  $700;  shoe 
shop,  foreman,  1700,  supplies,  $600;  tailor  shop,  foreman,  8600,  supplies 
$900;  dressmaking,  forewoman,  $8oO,  supplies,  8400 


Estimated 

needs  for 

each  of 

above  yrs. 


Totals 

estimated  earnings. 


Appropriation  needed. 


$18,922  00 


9,600  00 

160  00 

1,000  00 


4,600  on 


1.600  00 
700  00 


780  00 
700  00 
2,000  00 
1,800  00 
8,600  00 
8,118  00 
8.112  00 


Amount 
expended, 
calendar 
year  1888. 
4monthA. 


187  00 
700  00 


4,960  00 


$51,767  00 
1,907  00 


$49,860  00 


$3,287  M 


1,628  96 

1,885  66 

176  97 


870  66 


814  34 

870  88 


88131 
866  77 
687  1& 
870  98 

1,068  88 
108  08 

1,005  61 


66  r? 
1,489  78 

88  48 

$14,108  (» 
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ApplicatioDs  already  made  for  admiBaiona  for  which  the  institution  has  no  aooommoda- 
tions,  number  over  300  feeble  minded  persons  and  an  equal  number  of  epileptics.  All 
of  these,  and  hundreds  for  whom  no  applications  have  as  yet  been  made,  are  ad  much 
entitled  to  the  State's  care  as  those  already  provided  for  in  the  Home.  Besides  these 
there  are  now  in  the  insane  asylums  of  the  State  quite  a  number  of  insane  epileptics, 
who,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which  prevails  in  other  states,  should  be  cared  for 
in  a  separate  institution.  Ihus  far  we  have  found  it  impracticable  to  undertake  the 
care  of  epileptics  in  the  Home,  as  buildings  of  special  construction  are  desirable,  and 
the  sexes  should  be  quite  widely  separated.  We  have,  however,  planned  to  erect  a  cot- 
tage for  epileptics  with  the  appropriation  of  118,000  made  by  the  legislature  at  its 
last  session  and  available  during  the  year  1897. 

While  we  appreciate  the  desirability  for  economy  in  the  State  expenditures,  and  for 
the  reduction  of  taxes  to  the  least  possible  figure,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  recommend 
at  the  least  such  appropriations  as  will  provide  for  the  feeble  minded  and  epileptic  of 
the  State  now  seeking  admi«ion  to  the  Home,  To  place  our  recommendations  in 
shape  where  they  can  be  acted  upon  by  your  Board  ana  the  lefi[islature  with  reference 
to  the  specific  and  separate  classes  to  be  provided  for,  we  submit  the  following  regard- 
ing the  estimates  of  special  appropriations  needed. 

Three  epileptic  cottages  with  the  one  to  be  constructed  this  winter  will  enable  us  to 
care  for  the  full  number  of  epileptics  who  have  applied  for  admission  thus  far  with  a 
little  additional  room  for  those  who  may  apply  during  the  coming  two  years. 

Two  new  cottages  for  the  feeble  minded  will  allow  us  to  double  our  capacity  for  this 
class,  besides  allowing  us  to  grade  the  present  inmates,  something  very  much  to  be 
desired.  An  additional  cottage  similar  to  those  should  be  allowed,  which  oould  be  used 
as  an  administrative  building,  as  well  as  permitting  the  superintendent  to  occupy  it, 
thus  bringing  him  in  close  proximitv  to  his  work. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  cottages  should  come  in  pairs,  as  only  one  sex  can  occupy  a 
cottage  under  our  plan. 

Enlarging  our  present  dining  room  and  kitchen  would  then  be  an  absolute  necessity. 
By  close  figuring  we  have  estimated  that  it  will  take  at  least  118,000. 

Elnlarging  the  boiler  house  will  take  at  least  the  amount  asked  for,  to  accommodate 
the  necessary  addition  of  boilers.  The  laundry  has  been  occupying  a  portion  of  this 
building.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  construct  a  laundj^  building.  This  is  one 
of  the  absolute  fixtures  of  the  institution.  A  proper  building  and  outfit  is  a  matter  of 
economy,  besides  the  washing  of  this  class  is  in  excess  of  any  of  the  other  institutions. 
A  small  addition  of  laundry  machinery  would  also  be  necessary. 

The  increase  of  inmates  would  call  for  increased  hospital  facilities.  The  present 
building  could  be  used  as  a  general  hospital,  by  giving  us  a  low  priced  building  for  a 
contagious  disease  hospital.    The  sum  asked  is  merely  nominal. 

The  estimate  for  heating,  furnishing  and  additional  sewerage  we  believe  are  placed 
at  the  very  lowest  figure. 

An  industrial  buildinjir  to  be  used  for  carpentry,  tailoring,  dress  making,  shoe  making 
and  other  light  industries  is  very  necessary.  A  great  many  of  our  inmates  are  able 
bodied  and  could  be  employed  in  these  lines  to  the  financial  advantage  of  the  institu- 
tion. At  the  present  time  our  facilities  for  employing  this  number  are  small,  and  in 
consequence  a  great  many  are  idle,  who  might  otherwise  be  employed.  The  price  at 
which  this  building  is  figured  would  give  us  a  very  plain,  substantifd  affair,  and  bo  ooii> 
structed  as  to  be  easily  enlarged. 

The  recommendations  for  the  buildings  we  have  designed  we  regard  as  very  important. 
At  the  present  time  the  superintendent  of  the  Home  is  compelled  to  reside  in  a  rented 
house  distant  a  mile  from  the  Home  buildings  and  the  teachers,  matron  and  other 
emplo^^,  not  attendants,  are  provided  for  in  rooms  intended  for  night  attendants^ 

While  an  assembly  hall  would  seem  to  be  a  desired  necessity,  yet  for  the  present  the 
upper  portion  of  the  new  dining  building  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

While  we  do  not  ask  in  the  list  of  estimates  for  means  to  care  for  the  epileptic  insane, 
hundreds  of  whom  are  in  the  State  asylums,  if  the  Legislature  should  deem  it  wise  to 
relieve  the  asylums  of  this  class  a  buuding  could  be  constructed  for  that  purpose  for 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  $100,000. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LOREN  A  SHERAIAN, 

GEO.  N.  GOLD. 

JOHN  HBVENER, 

Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan  Home  for  the  FeMe  Minded  and  Epileptic, 
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LauDdry  machinery $1,900  00 

The  eetimate  of  oost  of  the  pieces  required  is  quite  in  ezoesB  of  that  of  like  pieces 
required  in  other  institutions,  and  the  Board  has  therefore  approved  of  the  following: 

One  dry  room $150  00    Approved, 

One  mangle $750  00    approved  at       ,$400  00 

Twowashers 400  00  "         "  300  00 

An  aggregate  of  $850  for  laundry  machinery. 

Hospital  building  for  contagious  diseases 1,500  00 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  a  provision  of  this  kind  is  very  important,  and  the 
amount  asked  will  doubtless  be  required.    The  item  is  favored  by  the  Board. 


Heating  apparatus  for  six  cottages $3,600  00 

Heating  apparatus  for  industriu  building 400  00 

f\imisning  administration  cottage 2,500  00 


Are  all  approved. 

Furnishing  five  cottages 10.000  00 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  $9,000  would  prove  ample  for  this  purpose  and  this  item 
is  approved  at  $9,000. 

Furnishing  hospital  building $500  00    Approved. 

Furnishing  dining  room  and  kitchen— range,  $300; 

kittles,  $250;  utensils  and  dishes,  $460 1,000  00    Approved. 

Sewerage 1,000  00    Approved. 

Land,  lOOacres 8,000  00 

The  need  of  this  additional  land  is  apparent  and  the  item  is  approved,  and  the  Board 
would  also  strongly  favor  the  securing  of  an  extension  of  the  option  on  the  remaimng 
portion  of  land  which  the  commission  appointed  to  select  the  site  so  wisely  seoared. 

Yours  respectfully, 

GEO.  D.  GILIiESPIE, 

L.  O.  Storrs,  Seeretary.  Chairman. 


STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Ooldufater,  Mich.,  Nov.  6, 1896, 

To  the  State  Board  of  Correetione  and  Charities^  Latuing,  Mieh.: 

Gentlbmkn — I  submit  below  the  estimates  of  appropriations,  made  by  the  Board  of 
this  institution,  for  the  years  1897  and  1898,  as  proviaed  by  Sec.  6,  act  86,  laws  1889; 
with  a  statement  of  our  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1895. 

SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  NEEDED  FOR  THE  YEARS  1807  AND  ISSEL 

For  current  expenses,  $31,000  for  each  year,  total $62,000  00 


Appropriation  needed $62,000  00 
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Aehial  eoH  bated  on  netewrmUexpenm. 
($8Q,874  Ji,  18M^;  182,488.48, 1886.6.) 

Per  capita  oost,  based  on  total  enrollmeat  of  inmates  each  year,  same  period,  $78.70  and  9S9M, 
respectlTely. 

Per  capita  ooett  based  on  averace  nnmber  of  Inmates  for  same  time,  $177.71  and  $177.60,  respecttvaly. 

Per  capita  cost,  based  on  average  nnmber  belonging  (on  sixty  days*  trial  and  in  institution),  for 
same  time,  $114.84  and  807.96,  reepeotiTel/. 

Per  capita  cost,  based  on  average  of  above  three  ways  of  estimating  expense  for  same  time,  $1I0JM 
and  $81.26,  respectively. 

Bsttmated  nnmber  of  inmates  for  biennial  period  ending  Jnne  80L  88. 

Estimated  total  enrollment  each  year  of  biennial  period  ending  Jnne  80, 1888, 800. 

Bstimated  average  nnmber  for  same  time,  176. 

Estimated  daily  nnmber  belonging  (on  60  days*  trial  and  in  institution)  for  same  time,  845. 

Estimated  average  of  above  three  wa^  of  estimating  nnmber  of  Inmates,  878. 

EtHmaUd  per  oapUa  neede  for  HemUal  period  endlma  June  BO,  1B98, 

($81/)00  current  expense.) 

Estimated  per  capita  needs  based  on  total  enrollment,  $6L66. 
Estimated  per  capita  needs  based  on  average  number  of  inmates,  $177.16. 
Estimated  per  capita  needs  based  on  number  belonging,  188.86. 
Estimated  per  capita  needs  based  on  average  of  above  three  estimates,  $88.11. 

SPECIAL  APPBOPRUTION  NEEDED. 

We  give  below  the  aggregate  of  each;  the  details  and  itema  of  which  we  aubmit  on 
accompanying  aheet: 

L  Cement  walks  aqd  fences $340  00 

2.  Laundry;  washers,  engine  and  repairs,  water  works  and  heating 1,2'K  00 

3.  Attendant  and  excuses 804  00 

4.  Painting  and  repairing  buildings 1,202  75 

Total $3,571  75 


DetaiU  of  AppropriatUm»  Asked, 

Cement  WaUu  on  Front  Orounde  of  School: 

21  rods  3  ft  walk  at  12c  per  sq.  ft.,  outside $124  74 

10  rods  3  ft.  walk  at  12c  per  sq  ft.,  on  grounds  E.  8.  59  40 


Feneea: 

150  rods  wire  fence  at  70c $105  00 

40  rods  board  fence  at  $1 40  00 

IncidentalB 10  86 


$184  14 


155  86 


Laundry  WanJiers: 
Two  32x46  with  siding  door,  wood  sheath,  at 
$250 $500  00 

Engine: 
On  ten  horse  power  horizontal  engine  for  laundry. 
Engine  to  be  placed  on  brick  foundation  with 
geer  to  run  machines  from  above 450  00 

$950  00 
Water  Works  and  Heating: 
Outside  closet  at  hospital. 
Material  $100;  labor  $50 150  00 

Isolating  Cottage: 
Place  steam,  hot  and  cold  water,  gas,  bath  tub, 
and  wash  basin  in  isolating  cottage. 
Material  $100;  labor  $25 125  00 


$340  00 


1,225  00 
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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN,  ) 

Board  of  Oorbsotions  and  Charities,  (- 

Lansing f  November  10,  1896.  ) 

Prof.  A.  J.  Murray,  8upt  State  Public  Sehoolf  Cfoldwciter^  Mich,: 

Dear  Sir  ~ Your  oommunication  to  the  State  Board  of  CorrecUons  and  CharitieB, 
submitting  for  its  consideration  and  opinion  the  proposed  appropriations  for  your 
institution,  for  the  years  1897  and  1898,  has  been  received.  We  visited  the  State  Pub- 
lic School  as  required,  and  "investigated  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  same."  We 
have  caref ally  considered  the  appropriations  proposed,  and  respectfully  submit  here- 
with our  opinion  of  the  same.  * 

Current  ezoenses  each  year ....  $31,000  00    Approved 

Cement  walks  and  fences 340  00    Approved 

Laundry;  washers,  engine  and  repairs 960  00 

Water  works  and  heating 275  00 

$1,225  00 

The  condition  of  the  old  washers  now  in  use  is  such  that,  in  our  opinion,  they  should* 
be  replaced.   This  is  also  the  case  of  the  old  engine,  and  the  item  is  ai>proved. 

The  need  of  an  outside  water  doeet  at  the  hospital  is  apparent,  and  is  approved. 

The  isolating  cottage  should  no  longer  lack  proper  heating  and  bathing  facilities, 
the  amount  asked  to  put  it  in  such  proper  shape  is  reasonable,  and  is  approved. 

Attendant  and  expenses $804  00 

The  need  of  an  escort  for  the  little  children  who  are  being  placed  in  homes,  is  beyond 
question.  At  the  rate  homes  are  being  found  for  such  the  amount  would  seem  no 
more  than  would  be  required,  and  the  itism  is  approved. 

Painting  and  repairing $1^202  75 

The  condition  of  the  buildings  named  shows  the  need  of  the  repairs  contemplated  to 
keep  this  State  property  in  proper  shape.  The  estimated  expense  for  doing  the  work 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  reasonable,  and  the  item  is  approved. 

Yours  respectfully, 

GEORGE  D.  GILLESPIE, 

L  C.  Storrs,  Secretary,  Chairman, 
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OSlf SRAI.  STATISnOB. 

Total  number  of  Inmatea  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  endlDR  Jane  80. 1806. 106 

Average  number  of  inmates  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  ending  June  80, 1806 IdO 

Per  capita  cost  to  the  State  for  same 064  80 

Estimated  total  number  ot  Inmates  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  ending  June  80, 1886 186 

Estimated  average  cumber  of  inmates  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  ending  June  80, 1886.        186 
Estimated  per  capita  cost  to  the  State  for  same,  based  on  **estlmated  needs** |S60 

T.  W.  CRISSBY. 
ZSm  F.  S.  WHEAT, 

jB    Board  of  Control  Michigan  School  far  the  Blind, 


STATE  OF  MICHIGAN,  ) 

BOABD  OF  COBBSOnONS  AKD  CHARITI8S,  [ 

Landing,  Oct  17, 1896.  ) 

Board  of  Control  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lancing,  Mich,: 

Gbivtubicbn — ^Tour  oommunication  to  the  State  Board  of  GorrectioDB  and  Charities, 
submitting  for  its  consideration  and  opinion  the  proposed  appropriation  for  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  for  the  years  1897  and  1898,  has  heen  received.  The  School  was 
visited  and  its  "conditions  and  needs  investigated.*'  The  appropriation  proposed  has 
been  carefully  considered,  and  we  respectfully  submit  herewith  our  opinion  of  the 
same: 

For  current  expenses,  t28,865  for  each  year $57,730  00 

The  estimated  increase  in  pupils  seems  fully  warranted  bv  your  experience  and  by 
existing  facts,  and  the  amount  named  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  required,  and  is  there- 
fore approved. 

Yours  respectfully, 

GEO.  D.  GILLESPIE, 

L.  C.  iiTORRs,  Secretary,  Chairman. 


MICHIIi^AN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Flint,  Mich,,  July  17,  1896, 

To  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  Lansing,  Mich.: 

Gbntlamen—I  submit  below  the  estimates  of  appropriations,  made  by  the  Board  of 
this  institution,  for  the  years  1897  and  1898,  as  provided  by  section  6,  act  86,  laws  1889; 
with  a  statement  of  our  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1895: 


8UMMABY  OF  APPBOPRUTIONS  NEEDED  FOB  THE  YEAB8  1097  AND  1888. 

For  current  expeDsee,  182,319.00  for  each  year,  total $164,638  00 

estimate cf  earnings 14,138  00 

Appropriation  needed $160,500  00 


BOARD  OF  CORRECTIONS  AND  CHARITIES. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  foUowios  cUssiflcatlon: 


Items. 


1.  Salaries  and  wages. 


Superintendent 

Physician 

Steward 

Chief  clerk 

Clerks 


Matron , 

Assistant  matron 

Nurses  (regolarly  employed,  not  special) 

Mendlog  woman , 

Visitors,  attendants , 

Supervisors  (other  than  teachers),  1  at  $400;  9  at  |8B0;  2  at  1900 
Teachers  (number,  salary  paid  each,  aggregate),  4  at  f  IJolO,  1 

at  11,100,  lat$860,  SatHfiS,  4 at $800,  6  at  S460,  3  atSiOMat 

9880.  2at  |800,  6  at  fSfiO 

Watchman 

Baker. 


Cooks,  1  at  $500,  1  at  CBOO 

Choreman 

Housemaids  (number)  11  at  $160,  7  at  $126. 
Seamstress 


$1,800  00 
600  00 

1,200  00 
800  00 
100  00 
600  00 
800  00 
800  00 
260  00 
826  00 

1.700  00 


18,226  00 
480  00 
440  00 
700  00 
180  00 

2,626  00 
200  00 


2. 
8. 
4. 


Food 

Clothing 

Laundry  expenses. 

Supplies 

Labor 


$840  00 
966  00 


6.  Heating. 


7. 


Material 

Labor 

Light. 

Medical  expenses. 


$8,226  00 
1,790  00 


Supplies 

Nurses  (special  service  only)... 
Watches  (special  service  only). 


00 
150  00 
100  00 


8.  Stationery,  printing,  etc 

9.  Amusement  and  instruction 

10.  Household  supplies 

11.  Furniture  and  bedding 

12.  Improvement  and  repairs 

la.  Tools  and  machinery w. 

14.  Farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds 


Farmers  and  gardeners  (regularly  employed,  number,  salary 
paid  each),  1  at  $640,  2  at  |M0,  1  at  $«0. 


$1,610  00 
260  00 
800  00 
160  00 
000  00 
260  00 


16. 
10. 
17. 


Farm  labor 

Tools,  implements,  vehicles  and  material 

Seeds  and  plants 

Live  stock 

Other  expenses 

Freight  and  transportation  (not  otherwise  dassifled) 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Industrial  training,  cabinet  shop,  foreman,  $860;  supplies,  $600;  shoe  shop, 
foreman,  $700;  supplies,  $000;  printing  office,  foreman,  $800;  supplies, 
$600;  tailor  shop,  foreman,  $700;  supplies,  $600;  dress  making  department, 
forewoman,  $860;  supplies,  $160;  art  department,  $626;  supplies,  $100 


Totals 

estimated  earnings. 


Appropriation  needed. 


Estimated 

needs  for 

each  of 

above  yrs. 


$80.026  00 


19,904  00 

100  00 

1,806  00 


11,016  00 


Amount 
expended 
calendar 
year  1896. 


$24,810  00 


800  00 
1,260  00 
1,000  00 
1,600  00 
2,600  00 

426  00 
8,060  00 


100  00 
1,200  00 


6,876  00 


$88319  00 
8,000  00 


$75,260  00 


16,888  18 
88  88 

1,668  (yr 


9,766  49 


1,700  00    1,479  90 
50000     20406 


784  62 
1,067  48 

974  44 
1,418  08 
2,686  86 

826  88 
8,022  40 


112  60 
1,419  88 


6,876  00 


$71,690  96 


OENBRAL  STATISTICS. 

*  First  year. 

Total  number  of  Inmates  each  year  of  the  blennisl  period  ending  June  80, 1896.  874 
Average  number  of  Inmates  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  ending  June  80, 

1896 880.7 

Per  capita  cost  to  the  State  for  same $170  07 

Estimated  total  number  of  Inmates  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  ending 

June  80.  1898 440 

Estimated  average  number  of  inmates  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  ending 

June  80.  1898 ^  _4» 

Estimated  per  capita  cost  to  the  State  for  same,  based  on  '^estimated  needs**..  $175  00 

5 


Second* 
year.  *  • 


880.1 
nn  75 
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SPECIAL  APPROPRIATION   NBEDED. 

We  give  below  the  aggregate  of  each:  the  details  and  items  of  which  we  submit  on 
acoompanying  sheets. 

Shop  building $5,000  00 

School  building 36,000  00 

Dining  room  and  kitchen^ 10,000  00 

Hospital  building 5,000  00 

Stand  pipes  and  hose 1,250  00 

Steam  pump 750  00 

Land 5.000  00 

Painting  and  calcimining 1,200  00 

Roofb  and  gutters 750  00 

Beds,  bedsteads,  mattresses,  etc. 2,000  00 

Fences,  walks  and  gprounds 1,000  00 

Cold  storage 2,000  00 

•Gas  engines,  for  printing  oflSce  and  laundry 1,500  00 

Resetting  and  repairing  boilers 1,600  00 

WatcAiman's  time  detector 175  00 

Kitchen  range.. 900  00 

iFire  proof  vault  and  safe 1,000  00 

Library 500  00 

Total $75,626  00 

Details  of  AppropriaHoru  AAed. 
School  Building: 

Excavating $120  00 

600,000  bricks 4,800  00 

150.000  face  brick 1.800  00 

Press  brick,  entrance 400  00 

Cut  stone 1,200  00 

400  perch  stone  foundation 800  00 

90  yds.  cubic  concrete  footings 360  00 

300  yds.  sqr.  floor  finish 270  00 

9,000  yds.  plastering 1.800  00 

Black  boards 1,800  00 

150  sqr.  slate jl 1,350  00 

150,000  bill  stuff 2,100  00 

Framing  roof 1,000  00 

15,000  roof  boards - 300  00 

16,000  fioor  lining 192  00 

25,000  maple  flooring 1,000  00 

Cornice  500  lin.  feet 500  00 

Dormers 200  00 

Stairs 420  00 

Windows,  frames  and  finish  (152) 2,280  00 

75  basement  windows 228  00 

71  doors  and  finish 1,000  00 

Base  and  wainscoating 1,300  00 

Plumbing 1,000  00 

Painting  and  glazinp^ 2,500  00 

Tin  and  galvanized  iron  work 600  00 

Hardware .600  00 

Heating. 2,600  00 

Metal  ceiling 1,000  00 

Gas  pipes  and  fixtures 500  00 

Electric  wires 200  00 

Telephone  and  watchman's  detector 100  00 

Drains 150  00 

Fire  protection 450  00 

Supervision  and  plans 1,000  00 

:Sundries 80  00 
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Work  Sfiop: 

140,000  brick $1,120  00 

Excavating -  25  00 

Stone  foundation 180  00 

Concrete  footings,  25  on.  yds. 150  00 

Cut  atone 75  00 

Iron  work 350  00 

Plaatering  ceilings 300  00 

Floor  linings  5,000 60  00 

3.400  ft.  of  roof  boards 40  00 

13.000  bill  Btuflf 156  00 

Framing  roof,  etc. .'. 400  00 

Cornice,  300 180  00 

Vent  on  roof 25  00 

Windows  and  finish,  etc — „ 424  00 

Doors  and  finish,  etc 100  00 

Stair t 100  00 

25,000  shingles 150  00 

Painting  and  glazing 350  00 

Tin  ancTf^alvanized  iron  work 300  00 

Supervision 275  00 

$5.000  00 

^ddiiian  to  Dining  Room: 

150,000  brick $1,200  00 

Excavating 50  00 

Stone  foundation,  290  perch ' 580  00 

Cut  stone 300  00 

33  cubic  yda  concrete  footing 132  00 

Concrete  floor 300  00 

Plastering,  patching,  etc. 800  00 

Tearing  down  jacks  and  iron  truss,  etc. 3,500  00 

20,000  bill  stuff 280  00 

Floor  linings,  etc.,  6,000 72  00 

6,000  maple  flooring 240  00 

7,000  roof  boards 84  00 

20,000  shingles 120  00 

Tin  roof  and  galvanized  iron  work 175  00 

10  iron  columns 200  00 

Windows,  finish,  etc 360  00 

Doors,  finish,  etc. 150  00 

Plumbing 300  00 

Painting  and  glazing 400  00 

Drains  and  sewers ' 50  00 

Heating 350  00 

Supervision  and  plans 300  00 

Sundries 1 53  00 


$10,000  00 


Mogpital: 

Excavating $55  00 

Foundation 300  00 

Brick  work 1,610  00 

Plastering 150  00 

Cut  stone 300  00 

Bill  stuff 480  00 

Flooring  and  lining 225  00 

Roofing 315  00 

Carjienter  work 855  00 

Painting  and  glass 360  00 

Plumbing  and  sewers . 350  00 

$5,000  00 
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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN, 
Board  of  CoBRBonoirs  and  Chabitisb, 

LanHng,  September  25y  189€» 


I 


Prof.  F.  D.  Clarks,  Superintendent  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Mich.: 

Mt  Dsab  Sir — ^Tour  communioation  to  thia  Board,  submitting  for  its  oonsidemtion 
and  opinion  the  proposed  appropriation  of  your  institution  for  we  years  1897  and  1896 
had  the  attention  of  such  Board  at  its  meeting  held  the  23d  inst. 

The  School  had  been  visited  and  its  '*  conditions  and  needs  investigated."  The 
appropriations  proposed  have  been  carefully  considered,  and  we  respectfully  submit 
herewith  our  opinion  of  the  same. 

Current  expenses,  each  year.. $75,250  00 =|150;KK)  00 

While  this  is  a  somewhat  larger  amount  than  has  been  required  in  the  past  for  like 
purpose,  still,  owins  to  the  large  increase  in  the  numbers  admitted  to  the  school,  the 
amount  asked,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  will  be  required,  and  is  approved. 

Shop  building $6,000  00 

The  new  and  additional  industries  which  it  is  designed  to  introduce  and  teach  to  the 
deaf  by  this  outla;^,  and  the  additional  room  which  will  be  much  needed,  and  will  be 
secured  in  the  main  building  by  the  transfer  of  trades  rooms  from  it  to  a  shop,  war- 
rants the  expense  and  is  approved  by  this  Board. 

School  building™ _ $36,000  00 

While  it  is  true  that  the  institution  is  very  much  cramped  for  school  rooms,  and 
some  now  in  use  are  dark  and  unfit  for  the  purpose,  still,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board, 
considerinff  the  financial  condition  of  the  taxpayers  and  the  large  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation asked  for  the  purpose,  such  improvement  should  be  deferred  for  a  time;  that 
the  use  of  the  present  school  rooms  be  continued,  that  more  light  be  secured  in  them 
by  whiteninpf  the  brick  walls  opposite  the  windows  that  thev  may  reflect  more  light, 
which  will  in  some  decree  overcome  present  objections.  The  Board,  therefore,  must 
report  unfavorably  on  tnis  item* 

Hospital  building $5,000  00 

The  Board  can  see  no  reason  for  changing  its  opinion  regarding  this  item  from  that 
expressed  in  its  letter  to  you  of  October  5,  1894,  and  as  then,  and  for  like  reasons, 
approves  this  item  at  $2,600. 

Dining  room  and  kitchen . $10,000  00 

As  the  present  dining  room  was  designed  to  accommodate  250  pupils  and  can  hold  at 
the  most  out  300,  and  that  number  onlv  with  much  crowding,  and  as  some  440  pupils 
have  been  entered  now,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  need  of  this  better- 
ment. The  amount  estimated  for  it  is  doubtless  as  close  as  an  estimate  for  such  work 
can  be  made,  and  is  approved. 

Stand  pipe  and  hose .  .. $1,250  00 

As  this  is  required  to  secure  better  fire  protection,  and  the  amount  asked  is  baaed  on 
the  cost  of  those  now  in  use,  the  item  is  approved. 

Steam  pump $750  00 

The  old  pump  which  has  seen  long  service,  and  is  badly  worn,  should  be  replaced 
with  a  new  and  reliable  one.    This  item  is  approved. 
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lAnd $5,000  00 

While  the  purchase  of  this  land  is  very  desirable  and  the  oiroumstanoes  seem  to  favor 
it  at  this  time,  still,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  considering  the  times,  it  perhaps 
better  be  deferred  and  therefore  the  item  is  not  approved. 

Painting  and  oaloimining $1,200  00 

The  Board  favors  six  hundred  dollars  for  this  item. 

Roofs  and  gutters $750  00 

The  constant  repairing  required  to  slate  roofs,  and  the  large  amount  of  such  and  of 
gutters  at  the  school,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  require  this.  The  item  is 
approved. 

Beds,  bedsteads,  mattresses,  etc. $2,000  00 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  $1,500  is  asked  for  furniture  and  bedding  in  the 
current  exjiense  appropriation,  it  hardly  seems  that  more  than  $1,000  additional  will  be 
needed  for  new  outfits,  and  this  item  is  approved  at  $1,000. 

Fences,  walks  and  grounds $1,000  00 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Board  half  of  this  amount  should  be  made  to  do  for  this  pur- 
pose and  the  item  is  approved  at  $500. 

Cold  storage $2,000  00 

While  it  is  very  desirable  in  our  large  institutions  to  have  such  provision  to  secure 
and  keep  a  certain  class  of  stores,  such  convenience  just  at  this  time  should  be  omitted, 
therefore  it  is  not  approved. 

Gas  engines  (2) $1,500  00 

Much  is  required  of  an  engine  at  the  school.  The  expense  now  incurred  to  fire  up 
vour  great  boilers  when  steam  is  onl^  needed  to  run  such  is  great,  and  doubtless  could 
be  largely  reduced  had  you  gas  engines  to  do  the  work  required.  In  the  opinion  of 
this  Board  this  provision  will  be  in  the  line  of  real  economy,  and  is  approved. 

Resetting  and  repairing  boilers $1,600  00 

We  are  creditably  informed  that  such  work  has  not  been  done  in  many  years,  and 
the  conditions  show  its  importance  now,  and  the  item  is  approved. 

Watchman's  time  detector,  $175;  kitchen  range,  $900;  and  fire  proof  vault,  $1,000. 
These  items  are  approved. 

Library $500  00 

The  Board  would  suggest  that  book  binding  be  taught  the  pupils  of  the  school,  and 
that  they  rebind  all  books  which  need  it,  and  at  this  time  only  such  appropriation  be 
made  as  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this. 

Yours  respectfully, 

L.  C.  Stobbs,  Secretary,  GEORGE  D.  GILLESPIE, 

Chairman, 
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FHni,  Mieh^  Oct.  2, 1896.  / 

Mr.  L.  C.  Stobbs,  State  Board  of  Correetions  and  Charities^  Lansing,  Mich,: 

Dear  SiR~In  answer  to  youre  of  the  25th,  I  am  directed  by  our  Board  of  TruBteee 
to  Bay  that  they  appreciate  the  financial  distrees  of  the  taxpayers  as  fully  as  any  one, 
and  agree  to  all  the  reductions,  which  in  the  opinion  of  your  Board  are  necessary,  with 
the  exception  of  the  item,  **School  building,  |3ro,000.*' 

We  beg  to  a^ain  respectfully  call  the  attenUon  of  your  Board  to  the  fact  that  if  this 
appropriation  is  not  made  it  will  be  four  years  before  we  can  get  any  relief.  With 
twenty-eight  teachers  in  the  school  at  once,  we  have  only  twenty-four  rooms  that  we 
can  use  for  school  purposes.  In  this  number  are  included  the  chapel,  which  is  not  at 
all  fitted  for  school  purposes,  and  eleven  rooms  so  dark  as  to  endanger  the  eyesight  of 
the  pupils  using  them. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  deaf  children  use  their  eyes  much  more  contin- 
uously in  school  than  the  hearing,  and  being  already  deprived  of  one  senses,  any  injury 
to  another  is  a  much  more  serious  affair.  Whitening  the  brick  wall  would  improve  the 
light  to  some  extent,  but  not  enough,  and  would  not  affect  the  number  of  rooms  at  all. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  if  your  Board  would  visit  the  school  while  the  children 
are  here,  and  see  how  they  are  crowded  into  improper  school  rooms,  you  would  take  a 
different  view  of  the  necessity  of  this  appropriation,  and  so  we  respectfully  ask  you  to 
reconsider  your  action  and  approve  this  item. 

F.  D.  CLARKE, 

Superintendent, 


STATE  OP  MICHIGAN. 
Board  of  Oobbxotions  and  Charitibs 
Lansingy  Oct  21, 1896, 
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Pbof.  F.  D.  Clabkb,  Superintendent  School  for  the  Deaf^  Flinty  Mich.: 

Deab  SiB—Your  favor  of  the  2d  inst.,  requestinff  the  Board  to  reconsider  its  action 
r^arding  the  the  item  ''School  building,  |3o,000,"  in  ^our  proposed  appropriation  for 
1^7  and  1898,  was  presented  to  the  Boud  at  its  meeting  held  here  the  15th  inst.,  and 
your  request  was  complied  with.  As  stated  in  the  BoiM*s  letter  of  Sept.  25,  last,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Board  some  of  your  school  rooms  are  "dark  and  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose and  relief  from  this  should  be  had,  but  in  these  times  nothing  more  than  this 
should  be  attempted.  With  this  in  view  this  board  would  favor  the  construction  of  such 

gortion  of  a  school  building  as  would  be  needed  for  such  purpose,  the  plan  of  the 
uilding  to  be  such  that  this  could  be  done,  with  a  view  to  its  being  carried  out  in  fuli 
at  some  future,  more  propitious  time. 

Yours  respectfully, 

L.  C.  STORRS, 

Secretary. 


INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  GIRLS. 

Adrian,  October  6,  I8$e, 

To  the  State  Board  of  Correction$  and  CJiaritieB,  Laneing,  Mich: 

Gentlemen— I  submit  below  the  estimates  of  appropriations,  made  by  the  Board  of 
this  institution,  for  the  years  1897  and  1898,  as  providea  by  section  6,  act  86,  laws  188^; 
with  a  statement  of  our  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1895. 

SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS   NBBDBD   JTOR  THB   YEARS   1807  AND   1898. 

For  current  expenses,  $15,059.40  for  each  year,  total $90,118  80 

Less  estimated  earnings 4,400  00 

Appropriations  needed $^5,718  80 
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On  the  basis  of  the  following  classifloatlon: 


2. 

a 

4. 


7. 


8. 

0. 
10. 
IL 
U. 

la 

14. 


16. 
16. 
17. 


Items. 


1.  Salaries  and  wages. 


Estimated 

needs  for 

each  of 

above  yrs. 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent  and  olerk 

Steward,  parchasing  agent 

Store  keeper  and  office  assistant 

6  cottage  managers  (othHr  than  teachers). 

7  cottage  managers 

1  assistant  cottage  manager  (other  than  teacher) 

8  home  keepers 

Supervisors  (other  than  teachers).  7  home  keepers 

6  teachers  (number,  salary  paid  each,  aggregate)i  at  I^IUO. 

2  relief  officers,  three  relief  officers,  1807 ^ 

7  teachers  at  $800 

Ohapel  service,  including  Catholic 

Watchman     

Driver 


$1,000  00 
600  00 

aoooo 

4d0  0U 


2,476  00 

800  00 

2,400  00 


Food  (862  persons  at  8c  a  day) 
Olothing  (360  persons  at  $14) ... 
Laundry  expenses , 

Supplies 

Labor 


5.  Heating . 

Material 
Labor ... 

6. 


Light 

Medical  expenses 

Supplies 

Physicians  (special  service  only) 

Nurses  (special  service  only) 

Physician 


Stationery,  printing,  etc - 

Amusement  and  instruction 

Household  supplies 

Furniture  and  bedding 

Improvement  and  repairs 

Tools  and  machinery 

F^urm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds 

Farmers  and  gardeners  (regularly  employed,  number,  salary 

paid  each) ..._— 

2  farm  hands.  IfttO,  1  $384 

Farm  labor,  by  day 

Tools,  Implements,  vehicles  and  material,  new  wagon 

Seeds  and  plants 


Live  stock. 

Other  expenses 

Freight  and  transportation  (not  otherwise  classified). 

Miscellaneous  expenses , 

Industrial  training 

MaterUl 

Teacher 


Totals 

Less  estimated  earnings. 


Appropriation  needed. 


900  00 
2,100  00 
160  00 
600  00 
480  00 


$378  00 

aoooo 


14,719  UO 
1,668  00 


$180  Ou 

66  00 

lfi0  6U 

880  00 


$600  00 

804  oa 

46  00 

800  00 

226  00 

1,000  00 

126  00 


$200  00 
300  00 


$ii,n6  00 


10,670  40 

4,900  00 

678  00 


6,687  00 


860  00 
776  00 


669  06 
n6  00 

1.610  00 
800  00 
900  00 
600  00 

3(100  00 


200  00 

76  00 

600  00 


Amount 
expended,, 
calendar 
year  1896. 


$10,608  78 

1,000  00 
600  00 
460  00- 
460  00 

2,170  99 


$46/60  40 
2,200  00 


$42,859  40 


aoooo 


2,072  97 

1,828  73 

66126 


140  60 
688  84 
446  00 

8,276  86 

3,762  34 

677  a^ 

277  29 
300  00 

6,646  68 

4,046  01 
1,60167 

766  68^ 
730  02 

146  42 

64  00 

140  60 

879  00 

677  18 
267  78 
1,406  48< 
1,719  64 
2,170  00 
610  99 
8306  48 

600  00 

796  74 

88  88 

126  98 

212  26 

1,428  97 

107  70 

174  60 

66  16 

887  16^ 

87  16 
800  00 


$40,970  60 
•2,286  19 


$38,736  41 


*  Receipts. 
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Total  number  of  InmateB  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  ending  Jane  80,  1896,  SKMtSO;  87  out  on 
trial. 

Avenge  nnmber  of  inmates  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  ending  Jnne  80, 1806k  861;  106  ont  on 
trial. 

Per  capita  coet  to  the  State  for  same,  196.96. 

Estimated  total  number  of  inmates  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  ending  Jnne  80, 1807, 400. 

Estimated  average  nnmber  of  inmates  each  year  of  the  biennial  period  endiog  June  80, 1897,  8£&. 

Estimated  per  capita  cost  to  the  State  for  same,  based  on  ''estimated  needs,**  106.88. 


SPECIAL  APPROPRIATION  NEEDED. 

We  give  below  the  aggregate  of  each;  the  details  and  items  of  which  we  eubmit  on 
accompanying  sheets. 

Fainting  six  cottages  and  farm  house $1,520  00 

New  floors  in  Honor  and  Gillespie  cottages,  study  rooms,  dining  rooms  and 

halls 250  00 

Twenty-four  acres  of  land 2,000  00 

Renewal  of  water  tanks  now  fifteen  years  old 600  00 

To  attach  admistration  building  to  present  cental  heating  system 1«200  00 

Fire  escapes  for  Palmer,  Central  and  Alger  cottages 400  00 

$5,970  00 
Detaiila  of  Appropriation$  AMked. 

Land—Bsnt  at  $85  ^r  year  has  been  paid  for  several  years.  It  seems  that  the 
$2,000  would  be  better  invested  in  this,  than  paying  such  rent  for  pasturage.  If  we 
owned  the  land,  part  of  it  could  be  fenced  in  and  raise  all  our  potatoes  on  it.  Wood 
for  at  least  a  year,  could  be  had  merely  by  cleaning  up  and  clearing  out  unnecessary 
wood  and  brush. 

Now  that  our  family  has  increased  to  three  hundred,  not  including  officers,  we  should 
have  more  land.  It  took  off  a  good  portion  of  what  we  had  for  building  ground  for  the 
cottage  and  engineer's  house.    This  leaves  us  short  of  tilled  soil  for  garden  purposes. 

Ftoors— Floors  in  Honor  and  Gillespie  need  repairing  badly.  The  study  and  dining 
rooms,  halls  and  bath  rooms,  are  all  old  and  about  worn  out. 

Water  Tank$— The  water  tanks  have  been  in  use  fifteen  years,  and  we  greatly  fear 
they  will  some  day  spring  a  leak.    They  need  attention  at  once. 

Heating  AdminUtration  Building  from  Central  System. 

Detroit,  Mich,,  Oct.  8, 1896. 

Mr.  David  Mbtoalf,  of  Board  of  Ouardiane,  Adrian^  Mich, : 

Dear  Sir— I  have  figured  on  the  cost  of  running  a  4-inch  pipe  from  the  present 
cross  main  line  with  a  2-inch  return  pipe  in  the  administration  buuding  and  the  return 
connected  in  to  the  main  return  in  the  brick  duct.  This  includes  the  6-inch  wooden 
casing  for  the  steam  line  and  all  the  wooden  casing  for  the  2-inch  return  pipe  digging 
and  laying.  This  would  cost  as  near  as  I  can  figure  $020.  If  we  use  5-inch  main  from 
cross  main  to  administration  building  it  would  coet  $1,037.95,  with  2-inch  return  pipe 
and  casing  and  connections  same  as  before,  as  mentioned,  175  feet  of  6- inch  pipe  with 
necessary  fittings  and  connections  and  labor  necessary  to  connect  with  the  present  6- 
inch  pipe  and  run  the  6-inch  main  to  the  point  where  the  main  branches  for  adminis- 
tration building  would  be  supplied.    This  would  cost  about  $200. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Harvet. 

Yours  truly, 

LUCY  M  SIOKEIiS, 

Superintendent. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  followinc  olassifleatioD: 


6. 
7. 


8. 

0. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 


Items. 


1.  Salaries  and  wages 

Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Physician 

Bookkeeper. 

Stenographer 

Clerks:  1  reoeiving  clerk  and  pianist 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Nurses  (regnlarlF  employed,  not  special) 

Cottage  managers  (other  than  teachers),  one 

Oyerseers  of  grounds,  one 

Superyisors  (other  than  teachers),  one 

Teachers  (number,  salary  paid  each,  aggregate),  ten  at  $300... 

one  at ., — 

one  at 

Watchman,  two  at  $640 

Baker,  one 

Cook,  one 

Housemaids  (number)  four  at|240,  three  at  $108 

One  blacksmith 

One  florist 

One  assistant  engineer 

a.  Food. 

8. 

4. 


$1,600  00 
],»0  00 
600  00 
900  00 
800  00 
660.00 
480  00 
800  00 
800  00 

aoooo 

tfOOO 

aoooo 

3,000  00 
700  00 
600  00 

1,060  00 
480  00 
900  00 

1,686  00 
480  00 
480  00 
dUOOO 


Clothing 

Laundry  expenses. 

Supplies 

Labor 


iSBOOOO 
800  00 


6.  Heatinv 


$400  00 
140  00 


Material $6,900  00 

Labor 780  00 

Light 

Medical  expenses 

Supplies 

Nurses  (special  service  only) 

Stationery,  printing,  etc 

Amusement  and  instruction 

Household  supplies 

Furniture  and  bedding 

Improyement  and  repairs 

Tools  and  machinery 

Farm,  garden,  stock  and  grounds 

Farmers  and  gardners  (regularly  employed,  number,  salary 

paid  each),  one 

One  assistant  farmer •. 

Farm  labor,  one  teamster  $800,  one  herdsman  $420 

Tools,  implements,  yehlcles  and  material 

Seeds  and  plants 

Liye  stock 

Other  expenses 


$600  00 
480  00 
780  00 
600  00 
800  00 
600  00 

1,000  00 


16. 
16. 
17. 


Estimated 

needs for 

each  of 

above  yrs. 


Freight  and  transportation  (not  otherwise  classified) 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Industrial  training:  One  shoemaker  jMM),  one  tailor  $600,  one  paint*' r  $800. 
one  printer  $60p,  one  carpenter  $600,  one  cane-shop  overseer  $600,  one 
seamstress  $800 


Totals , 

estimated  earnings. 


Appropriation  needed. 


$16,716  00 


16,000  00 

6,840  00 

600  00 


6,680  00 


1,000  00 
640  00 


844  00 
600  00 
1,600  00 
1,800  00 
8,600  00 
400  00 
4,140  00 


1,800  00 
1,800  00 


3,900  00 


$64^000  00 
4,000  00 


160.000  00 


Amoimt 
expended, 
calendar 
yearl8$6. 


$14,785  61 


15,009  60 

6,668  42 

848  00 


6,687  00 


1,664  68 
688% 


846  06 

517  46 
1,678  10 

715  88 
8,474  18 

80819 
5,89166 


1,147  19 
1,288  00 


81.416  48 


$68,008  U 
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MICHIGAN  STATE  PRISON. 

c7iacft«on,  Mich.,  September  8^  1S96, 

To  the  State  Board^of  Corrections  and  Charities^  Laneing,  Mieh,: 

GsNTLEMBN — I  Bubmit  below  the  eatimatee  of  appropriations,  made  by  the  Board  of 
this  institutioD,  for  the  years  1897  and  1898,  as  provided  by  eection  6,  act  86,  laws  18^. 

SPECIAL   APPROPRIATION   NEEDED. 

We  ffive  below  the  aggre^te  of  each,  the  details  and  items  of  which  we  submit  on 
accompanying  sheets. 

For  building  new  north  wall  on  prison  grounds,  one  thous- 
and four  and  one-third  feet  (1,004)^)  in  length $20,000  00 

Details  have  been  heretofore  submitted  and  are  understood  by  the 
Board. 

For  general  repairs  in  and  about  the  prison  including  renewals  and 
repairs  to  cells. 

For  the  year  1897 5,000  00 

For  the  year  1898. 5,000  00 

Total $30,000  00 

The  above  special  appropriations  have  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Control  of  the 
Michigan  State  Prison. 

WM.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Warden, 


STATE  OF  MICHIGAN, 
Board  of  Corrections  and  Charitiss 
Laneing,  October  i7,  1896. 


■\ 


Mr.  William  Chamberlain,  Warden  of  Michigan  State  PHaon,  Jackson^  Mich, : 

Dear  Sir — Your  communication  submitting  for  the  oonsideration  and  action  of  the 
Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  the  proposed  appropriations  for  your  institution 
for  the  years  1897  and  1898  was  duly  received.  The  needs  for  4he  same  have  been 
investigated  by  the  Board  at  the  prison,  and  the  estimates  carefully  considered  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  held  at  its  office  the  I5th  Inst.  Its  opinion  regarding  tisem  ia  as 
follows: 

For  building  north  wall  to  prison  grounds $20,000  00 

Two  necessary  objects  will  be  attained  by  the  building  of  a  new  wall  on  the  north 
side  of  the  prison  enclosure,  namely,  much  needed  additional  room  will  be  secured  by 
enclosing  and  so  utilizing  a  large  strip  of  land  belonging  to  the  State,  now  lying  outeide 
the  north  wall,  and,  what  is  more  important,  will  make  the  prison  more  secure  by  remov- 
ing the  wall  further  from  the  shops,  and  increasing  its  height  quite  materially.  This 
item  is  approved. 

For  general  repairs,  $5,000  each  year $10,000  00 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  need  of  this  amount  to  keep  the  State  property 
committed  to  your  care  in  proper  repair,  and  it  is  therefore  approved. 

Yours  respectfully, 

L.  C.  Storrs,  Secretary.  GEORGE  D.  GILLESPIE, 

Chairman, 
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STATE  MOUSE  OF  CORRECTION  AND  REFORMATORY. 

Ionia,  September  24, 1896. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Correetioru  and  Charities,  Lansing,  Mieh, : 

GsNTLSMEN — I  Bubmit  below  the  estimatee  of  appropriatioDs,  made  by  the  Board  of 
this  institution,  for  the  years  1897  and  1898,  as  provided  by  Sec.  6,  act  86»  laws  1889. 

SPECIAL  APPROPRIATION  NEEDED. 

We  give  below  the  aggregate  of  each,  the  details  and  items  of  which  we  submit  on 
accompanying  sheets. 

Electric  light  plant $10,000  00 

General  repairs  ._. - 1,000  00 

Furnishing  inmate  kitchen  and  administration  building 500  00 

Stationery,  printing,  etc 200  00 

Library 200  00 

Hose,  garden  and  lawn  improvements _ _„ 800  00 

Hog  house 1,000  00 

Total - $13,700  00 

OTIS  puller! 

Warden, 


[ES,  f 


STATE  OP  MICHIGAN, 
Board- OF  Corrections  and  Charities. 
Lansing,  Oetoher  17,  1896, 

Mr.  Otis  PuLXiSR,  Warden  State  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory,  Ionia,  Mich, : 

Dear  Sir — Your  communication,  submitting  for  the  consideration  and  action  of 
the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  the  proposed  appropriations  for  your  institu- 
tions, for  the  years  1897  and  1898,  was  duly  received.  The  reformatory  was  visited, 
and  its  ^'conditions  and  needs  investigated."  We  have  carefully  considered  the  appro- 
priations proposed,  and  respectfully  submit  herewith  our  opinion  of  the  same: 

Electric  light  plant ^_ $10,000  00 

In  the  interest  of  economy  and  safety  this  item  is  approved. 

General  repairs $1,000  00 

All  of  this  amount  will  be  needed  to  keep  this  State  property  in  proper  repair,  and 
the  item  is  therefore  approved. 

Pumishing  inmates,  kitchen  and  administration  building $500  00 

Stationery  and  printing 200  00 

Library 200  00 

Hose,  garden,  and  lawn  improvements 800  00 

$1,700  00 

To  maintain  the  items  named  in  the  amount  and  condition  needed  the  amounts,  in 
our  opinion,  will  be  required,  and  are  approved. 

Hog  house $1,000  00 

The  need  of  this  was  certainly  apparent  when  the  institution  was  visited,  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  provision  of  law  (Sec.  6,  act  86,  laws  of  1889)  which  requires  when 
buildings  are  asked  for  that  plans  showing  the  ground  measurements,  number  and 
heighth  of  stories,  kind  and  amount  of  material  intended  to  be  used,  and  its  cost  and 
cost  of  labor,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board,  was  not  complied  with,  and  because  of 
this  non-compliance  with  the  law,  the  Board  had  no  data  on  which  to  base  an  opinion 
as  to  the  amount  needed  for  its  construction,  no  opinion  regarding  this  item  can  be  or 
is  given. 

Yours  respectfully, 

L.  C.  Storrs,  GEO.  D.  GILLESPIE, 

Seeretary.  Chairman, 
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STATE  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION    AND    BRANCH   PRISON    IN    THE 

UPPER  PENINSULA. 

Marquette,  MieK^  Aug.  SI,  1896. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Carreetiona  and  Charitiee,  Laneing,  Mieh,: 

Gentlemen — I  submit  below  the  estimateB  of  appropriatioiiB  made  by  the  Board  of 
this  inatitution,  for  the  years  1897  and  1898,  as  provided  by  Seo.  6,  act  86,  laws  1889. 


ESTIMATES  FOR  SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS.NEEDED. 

Solitary  oell  and  library  addition  to  east  cell  block $12,000  00 

School  and  infirmary  addition  to  west  oell  block lifiOO  00 

Shop  building  similar  to  present  one  but  10  feet  wider 12,000  00 

Pump  and  pumping  house  with  filter  for  water  supply 2^500  00 

lilbrary 500  00 

Qenenu  repairs  in  and  about  the  prison 5,000  00 

$^500  00 


This  institution  has  never  been  provided  with  a  place  where  incorrigibles  could  be 
kept  separated  from  the  other  prisoners.  By  putting  the  addition  contemplated  on  the 
east  winff  it  would  give  us  an  eight  cell  block  on  the  lower  floor  with  a  room  for  the 
prison  library  overhead.  At  present  there  is  no  place  for  the  library,  it  being  tem- 
porarily located  in  the  chapel. 

The  quarters  originally  designed  for  hospital  are  located  out  in  the  prison  yard  entirely 
segregated  from  the  prison  proper,  and  under  a  contract  which  we  have  made  for  ttie 
employment  of  labor  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  this  room  for  the  purpose  of  working 
men  in.    It  is  altogether  improperly  located  for  hospital  purposes. 

By  building  the  addition  asked  for  on  the  west  wing  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  the 
upper  floor  for  hospital  purposes,  and  the  lower  for  school  purposes  for  which  no  pro- 
vimon  has  ever  been  made,  the  school  being  now  held  in  the  chapel. 

The  additional  shop  building  is  asked  for  in  contemplation  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  inmates,  to  be  used  on  a  contract  which  has  already  been  signed,  and  seems 
to  us  a  necessary  improvement. 

Each  succeeding  year  our  water  supply  fails  earlier  in  the  season  and  conttnues 
short  later.  We  are  now  pumping  from  the  Carp  river  with  a  temporary  low  duty 
pump,  direct  from  the  river,  and  it  will  be  necessary  and  desirable  to  provide  perma- 
nent pumping  machinery  for  the  future  supply  of  water  for  the  prison. 

No  appropriations  have  ever  been  made  for  librarv  purposes,  and  the  receipts  from 
visitors  are  inadequate  to  keep  the  library  up  as  it  should  be.  We  therefore  ask  for 
an  appropriation  of  $500  for  this  purpose. 

The  general  repairs  needed  in  and  about  the  prison  are  manv  and  diverse,  and  are 
constantly  presenting  themselves.  During  the  past  two  years  these  repairs  have  been 
kept  up  out  of  the  current  expense  as  it  seems  necessary  and  desirable  to  keep  the 
State's  property  in  a  good  condition  of  repair.  While  ouier  institutions  are  provided 
with  special  appropriations  for  general  repairs  it  seems  hardly  fair  that  we  should  keep 
up  the  repairs  of  this  one  and  have  it  appear  as  a  current  expense  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  institution.  We  therefore  ask  for  this  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  cover  necessary 
repairs. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  R.  VAN  EVERA, 

Warden. 
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ScJmoI  and  Infirmary  Addition. 

130  yds,  excavation  at   25c $32  50 

660  ft.  footiDjfsat  25c 165  00 

24  cords  rubble  foundation  at  15c 360  00 

286  yds.  concrete  at  $1.50 429  00 

79  cords,  stone  walls  at  $15 1,185  00 

5.000  sup.  ft.  cut  stone  at  $1 5,000  00 

160  lin.  ft  coping  at  $1.50 240  00 

5,760  ft.  floor  joists  at  $22 137  00 

3,840  ft.  ceil,  joists  at  $20.. 76  80 

6,500  ft.  rafters  at  $25 162  50 

750  ft.  2  X  4 15  00 

7  windows  at  $16 112  00 

6  windows  at  $20 120  00 

5  windows  at  $9 45  00 

6  doors  at  $10 60  00 

6,784  ft.  strapping  on  walls  at  l^o  per  ft 84  00 

1,500  yds.  plaster  at  40c 620  00 

56  sq.  slate  r6of  at  $10 _ 560  00 

4,600  ft.  com.  boards  at  $20 99  00 

8,500  ft.  l>i  in.  match,  flooring  (No.  3)  at  $30 255  00 

75  ft  cornice  at  $1.25 _ 93  75 

3,800  ft  maple  flooring  at  $45 171  00 

300  ft  gal.  iron  valley  at  40c 120  00 

600  yds.  paint  at  30c 180  00 

2  trusses  at  $55 110  00 

876  ft  base  at  10c 87  60 

128  ft  terra  cotta  ridge  roll 51  20 

Window  guards  7  at  $40 280  00 

Window  guards  6  at  $45 270  00 

Window  guards  6  at  $25 125  00 

Iron  doors  2  at  $75 150  00 

Iron  column  4  at  $18 72  00 

Steel  beams  8at$13 104  00 

Steel  beams  8  at  $10 80  OO 

Heating 500  00 

Ventilation 450  00 

$12,602  35 

Ck)ntingencies,  10  per  cent 1,260  23 

$13,861  58 

Architects'  services,  3}4  percent - 485  15 

$14346  7a 


Say  $14,500. 

STATE  OF  MICHIGAN,  ) 

Board  of  Correotions  and  Charities,  [ 

Lansing,  Oct  21,  189$.  ) 

Mr.  J.  R  Van  Evera,   Warden,  State  Hotue  of  Correction  and  Branch  Primn, 
Marquette,  Mich.: 

Dear  Sir — Your  communication  to  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities, 
submitting,  for  its  consideration  and  opinion  the  proposed  appropriations  for  your  insti- 
tution for  the  years  1897  and  1898,  was  duly  received. 

Your  institution  was  visited,  and  its  ''conditions  and  needs  investigated,"  and  we 
submit  herewith  our  opinion  regarding  the  apportionments  proposed: 

Solitary  cells  and  library  addition $12,000  00 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  there  are  now  a  large  number  of  unused  cells  in  your 
institution  which  might  be  partitioned  off,  and  while,  perhaps,  not  in  all  respects  fitted, 
used  for  a  time  as  solitaries,  the  construction  of  new  ones  at  this  time  is  not  favored  by 
the  Board.  The  library  is  yet  small,  is  fairly  well  accommodated  in  the  chapel,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  better  be  continued  there  until  the  times  are  more  propitious 
financially.    The  item  is  not  approved. 
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Sohoolhouse  and  infirmary  addition $14,600 

The  Board  ie  favorable  to  and  approves  the  objects  sought  in  this  item,  but  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  law  (Seo.  6,  act  86,  laws  1889)  which  requires  when  buildings  are 
called  for  that  plans  showins  ground  measurements,  and  number  and  height  of  stories, 
shall  be  submitted  to  this  Board,  was  not  complied  with,  and  because  of  such  non- 
compliance with  the  law  the  Board  lacked  important  data  on  which  to  base  an  opinion 
as  to  the  amount  needed  for  its  construction,  no  opinion  can  be,  or  is  expressed  as  to 
the  cost  of  this  building. 

Shop  building $12000  00 

This  building  will  certainly  be  needed  provided  the  contract  which  has  been  executed 
for  150  men,  but  which  is  now  in  obeyance  awaiting  the  result  of  the  November  elec- 
tion, oomes  into  operation.  Regarding  its  cost,  the  same  non-compliance  with  law  is 
true  of  this  as  of  the  school  and  infirmary  addition,  and  the  Board  therefore  cannot 
express  an  opinion. 

Pumps  and  pumping  house $2,500  00    Approved. 

Library 500  00    Approved. 

General  repairs -    5,000  00 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Board  so  large  an  amount  would  hardly  be  required  in  so  com- 
paratively new  and  small  institution;  $3,000  is  therefore  approved. 

Yours  respectfully, 

li.  G.  Storrs,  Secretary,  GEORGE  D.  GILLESPIE, 

7  Chairman. 


RECOMMENDATIONS    RELATING    TO    LEGISLATION. 


Extraet  from  Sec,  9881  ^  HotoelVa  Annotated  StcUutee: 

^  Said  board  shall  report  in  writing  to  the  Governor,  fully,  the  result  of  their  inves- 
tigations, together  with  suoh  other  information  and  reoommendations  as  they  may 
deem  proper,  including  their  opinions  and  conclusions  as  to  the  necessity  of  farther 
legislation  to  improve  the  condition  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  various  State, 
county,  and  other  institutions  by  them  visited." 

In  Qomplianoe  with  the  above  proviaion,  the  Board  of  Corrections  and 
Charities  respeotfnlly  snbmit  the  following  reoommendaticns: 

OONVIOTS  AND   PRISONS. 

By  the  wise  aotion  of  the  legislature  of  1895,  convicts  in  the  prisons 
of  our  State,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officers  and  boards  of  such  institu- 
tions, persons  best  fitted  by  study  and  experience  to  judge,  have  received 
all  the  confinement  and  discipline  needful  to  fit  them  for,  and  are  pre- 

{lared  to  go  out  and  lead  honest  and  industrious  lives,  may  now  receive 
ioense  to  be  at  large,  while  still  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
prison  authorities.  Under  the  rules  made  and  provided  by  the  prison 
*  authorities  and  the  sreat  care  which  has  been  exercised  in  applying  it, 
this  **  parole  law"  (act  218,  public  acts  1895)  has  worked  well.  The 
law  however,  reaches  only  half  the  problem  of  the  discharge  of  conviots. 
Under  the  operation  of  a  determinate  sentence,  which  by  our  present  laws 
must  be  pronounced,  scores  of  convicts  are  being  annually  discharged 
from  our  prisons  before  there  is  any  reasonable  evidence  that  they  are  in 
any  way  fitted  to  again  mingle  with  society,  indeed,  with  a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  no  sooner  will  the  prison  doors  open  and  admit  them  to  free- 
dom than  they  will  again  begin  their  life  of  crime,  and  at  once  commence 
to  prey  upon  society.  With  this  state  of  affairs  it  would  seem  wise  to 
male  some  provision  which  shall  authorize  courts  to  give  indeterminate 
sentences  in  certain  cases.  Such  provision  was  made  by  the  enactment  of 
a  law  by  the  Legislature  of  1889  (act  228),  a  law  which  many  of  the 
circuit  judges  deemed  wise  to  apply,  and  under  which  a  number  of  oon- 
yicts  were  sentenced.  The  supreme  court,  however  (or  a  majority  of  the 
justices  of  such  court),  held  that  such  law  was  unconstitutional,  and  thus 
this  effort,  which  is  considered  by  those  best  versed  in  penology  a  very 
advanced  and  beneficial  step,  was  frustrated.  It  would  seem  that  any 
constitutional  impediment  which  stands  in  the  way  of  what  is  considered, 
and  has  proven  in  many  states,  a  wise  provision  of  law,  should  be 
removed  by  a  revision  of  our  constitution. 
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The  mdiBOTiminate  distribation  of  the  daily  newspapers  among  the  oon- 
viots  in  our  penitentiaries  whioh  exists  is  largely  fraught  with  evil.  The 
sensational  articles  and  items  of  orime  with  whioh  they  teem  are  anfit 
material  with  whioh  to  fill  the  minds  of  men  whose  evil  lives  have  been 
nurtured  and  brought  to  their  present  development  largely  by  feeding  on 
juat  suoh  food.  The  little  valuable,  and  muoh  harmful  information, 
harmful  to  the  State  often,  derived  in  the  perusal  of  some  of  the  daily 
papers  by  suoh  men  is  gained  at  too  great  a  prospeotive  expense  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  State.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  oareful  dis- 
orimination  should  be  had  in  the  papers  distributed,  or  the  total  abolition 
of  newspaper  distribution  in  prisons  should  be  insisted  upon. 

THE  PABOLE  LAW  AND  STATE  AGENT. 

The  parole  law  has  now  been  in  operation  about  one  year  and  during 
suoh  time  fifty-three  prisoners  have  received  lioense  to  be  at  larse  nnder 
its  provisions.  That  great  oare  has  been  taken  in  administering  the  law  ia 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  but  three  of  these  fifty-three  have  forfeited 
their  parole.  In  the  working  of  the  law,  under  the  wise  rule  whioh 
requires  that  the  oonviot  shall  have  what  is  termed  a  '* first  friend,"  and 
that  employment  shall  be  provided  for  him  before  he  leaves  the  prison. 
This  faot  has  developed  that  there  are  oonviots  who  are  in  every  reapeot 
fitted  to  go  out  on  parole^  but  who  because  they  laok  this  *'  first  friend," 
and  beoause  no  one  has  oome  forward  with  an  oflFer  to  employ  them, 
because  no  one  outside  is  partioularly  interested  in  them,  are  compelled 
to  remain  in  prison.  Something  should  be  done  to  remove,  if  possible, 
this  seeming  injustioe  in  the  working  of  the  law.  To  this  end  it  is  sug- 
gested that  either  by  law,  or  by  rule  uf  the  boards  of  control  of  the  pris- 
ons, some  competent  officer  of  the  prison  in  which  such  men  are  confined 
be  empowered,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  to  act  in  their  interest  in 
securing  a  ''  first  friend  "  and  an  employer.  This  same  officer  might  also 
be  authorized  to  take  an  active  interest  in  such  convicts  about  to  be  dis- 
charged, as  he  is  convinced  through  his  association  with  them  in  prison 
would  by  a  little  friendly  advice  and  immediate  aid,  when  first  obtaining 
freedom,  be  prevented  from  again  going  wrong,  or  who  might  be  returned 
to  friends.  It  seems  reasonable  that  some  officer  who  has  been  associated, 
through  his  duties,  with  the  oonviot  while  in  prison  is  better  fitted  to  do 
this  work  than  one  who,  merely  as  State  agent,  would  have  no  association 
with  oonviot  except  that  which  would  exist  after  his  term  of  sentence  bad 
expired,  and  further  as  regards  the  paroled  prisoner,  such  an  one  is  still 
under  the  supervision  of  the  prison  authorities,  and  for  that  reason  some 
officer  of  the  prison  from  which  the  convict  is  paroled  should  act  rather 
than  a  State  agent,  and  too,  without  the  multiplication  of  officers,  this 
important  work  could  be  as  well  performed. 

THE   INSANE. 

These  afflicted  ones  continue  to  increase  in  number  and  not  alone  in 
Michigan,  but  throughout  our  country,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  them 
also  increases  in  the  aggregate,  but  not  in  like  ratio  with  the  numbers. 
This  problem  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  how  to  reduce  it  without 
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ner).  In  this  State  a  larse  amoant  baa  been  expended  in  our  State  insti- 
tntiona,  wbiob  stand  well  to  tbe  front  in  equipment  and  management 
among  tbe  leading  institntionB  of  tbe  kind  in  tbe  country.  Tbis  was  not 
the  case  in  Wiaoonsin  wben  suob  state  adopted  its  plan  of  county  asylums 
for  tbe  obronic  insane.  Witb  our  present  system  so  long  and  well  eetab- 
lisbed,  it  hardly  seems  that  that  of  Wisconsin  could  be  grafted  on  with 
any  profit,  and  it  is  a  question  if  attempted  if  it  would  not  result  in  real 
loss. 

As  far  as  tbe  cost  of  maintenance  is  concerned,  tbe  insane  in  our  State 
institutions  are  divided  into  just  two  classes,  namely :  pay,  or  private 
patients,  whose  entire  support  is  assumed  by  the  patient  or  by  bis  friends, 
and  those  supported  wholly  at  either  county  or  State  expense.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  of  those  supported  wholly  at  public  expense  (county  or  State) 
there  are  many  who  could  share  with  tbe  county  or  State  this  burden. 
Indeed  tbis  is  now  done  practically,  as  far  as  counties  are  concerned,  by 
agreement  in  some  instances  that  tbe  county  shall  be  reimbursed  wholly 
or  in  part,  by  tbe  persons  committed  or  by  bis  friends,  the  amount 
expended  for  his  maintenance  in  the  asylum  (see  act  226,  laws  1896), 
there  is,  however,  tbis  injustice  in  such  agreement,  namely,  when  after 
two  years  such  patient  becomes  a  State  charge  it  does  not  extend  to  tbe 
State,  but  terminates  and  the  State  is  compelled  to  meet  the  whole 
expense.  This  injustice  should  be  corrected  and  the  State  should  be 
included  in  such  agreement  of  reimbursement.  There  then  being  those 
who  could  contribute  a  part  of  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  their  mainten- 
ance at  the  asylums,  it  is  suggested  that  the  law  be  so  amended  that  in 
future  such  as  are  able  be  required  to  bear  with  the  county  and  State  this 
burden  of  expense,  their  ability  and  extent  of  ability  to  be  determined  by 
tbe  probate  court,  which  court  now  adjudges  them  fit  subjects  for  and 
which  commits  them  to  our  asylums. 

JAIL8« 

The  statutes  of  tbe  State  now  allow  county  jails  to  be  used  as  city  look- 
ups. This  is  wrong.  Tbe  reports  made  to  this  board  by  the  jail  inspect- 
ors for  tbe  six  months  ending  tbe  first  of  February  last,  show  that  the 
arrest  of  those  charged  witb  being  drunk  and  disorderly  and  put  into  jail 
are  more  than  half  of  tbe  whole  number,  doubtless  a  large  proportion  for 
violation  of  city  ordinances.  Filth  and  vermin  are  brought  into  tbe  jail 
by  such  prisoners,  the  sheriff  frequently  giving  as  an  excuse  for  a  dirty 
jail  that  be  has  so  many  ''drunks  and  disorderlies."  Oases  have  occurred 
also  where  liquor,  weapons  and  tools  to  aid  escape  have  been  brought  into 
the  jail  by  such,  who  seek  arrest  for  the  purpose  of  thus  aiding  a  **  t^bL*' 
It  is  expensive  and  useless  to  put  that  class  of  people  into  county  jaila, 
and  we  would  recommend  that  provision  of  the  law  allowing  it  to  be 
repealed  where  tbe  population  of  the  county  exceeds  20,000. 

There  are  many  inherent  defects  in  tbe  management  of  county  jails 
which  should  be  remedied.  It  has  become  a  maxim  that  '*  Oounty  jails 
are  schools  of  crime,"  and  bow  can  it  be  otherwise  when  persons  only 
charged  witb  crime  are  kept  in  close  relation  with  convicts,  young  first 
offenders  in  intimate  association  witb  old  offenders  and  all  herded 
together  in  idleness.  Sections  9639  and  9640  of  Howell's  statutes  are 
sufiBcient,  if  enforced,  to  reform  our  jails  in  tbis  particular,  and  make  them 
a  terror  to  evildoers.      There  are  a  large  number  of  jails  in  our  State  so 
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DEFECTIVE  OHILDBEN   IN  OUR  P00BH0U8ES. 

The  eduoation  of  the  ohildren.  of  onr  State  has  been  well  proi^ided  for. 
Those  of  sound  body  and  mind  (who  are  not  classed  as  *'  dependenfas'')  in 
our  publio  schools;  and  attendance  at  such  school  has  been  made 
compulsory. 

The  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  amply  cared  for  by  the  State,  a 
school  and  industiral  training  provided,  and  because  of  this  many  who 
otherwise  would  witboat  doubt  be  ''dependants,"  are  enabled  to  seonre  a 
livelihood. 

The  Michigan  State  Public  School  for  Dependent  and  Neglected  Chil- 
dren has  done  a  wonderful  work  for  more  than  four  thousand  children 
who  have  passed'  from  county  support,  through  it,  to  good  homes.  And 
yet  there  remains  a  limited  number  of  bright  children  in  the  poorbouses 
of  the  State,  who  are  under  the  baneful  influence  of  the  place,  and  the 
corrupt  environment  there,  growing  up  as  paupers,  and  perhaps  criminals; 
to  fill  the  ranks  which  are  now  too  full,  to  be  a  menace  to  society,  and  a 
tax  on  the  commonwealth.  These  are  shut  out  from  all  the  provisions 
made  by  the  State  for  other  children,  because  they  are  defective;  a 
twisted  limb,  or  the  loss  of  one,  a  crooked  back,  or  some  other  unfortunate 
ailment,  debars  them  as  recipients  of  the  State's  care. 

It  would  seem  that  as  an  economic  measure,  aside  from  its  humane  fea- 
tures, these  children  should  have  an  equal  chance  with  others,  that  school 
and  manual  training  should  be  open  to  them.  Many  of  them  are  not  so 
crippled  but  what  with  proper  training  they  could  be  made  good  farm 
h  elp ;  few  of  the  but  who  could  be  taken  out  of  them  dependent  olaae  and 
be  made  self-supporting. 

A  new  State  institution  for  such  it  would  seem  unwise  to  provide,  but 
it  does  seem  quite  feasible  to  provide  for  such  at  some  one  of  our  present 
State  institutions.  In  this  way,  at  no  extra  expense,  more  than  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  and  perhaps  a  cheap  building  in  way  of  a  shop,  the  State 
could  secure  to  itself  in  the  future,  industrious,  independent  citizens,  who 
otherwise  are  bound  to  grow  up  and  swell  the  number  of  paupers,  and 
may  be  of  criminals  of  our  commonwealth. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  BOARD  UNDER  SECTION  7,  AClT  206,  LAWS  1981; 
AS  AMENDED  BY  SECTION  7,  ACT  86,  LAWS  1889. 


(PlBDB  of  buildingB  to  be  Bubmitted.) 

This  Bection  provides:  "That  before  the  board  of  aay  charitable,  penal, 
or  reformatory  institution  shall  determine  on  the  plan  of  but  building  or 
on  an^  system  of  sewerage,  ventilation  or  heating,  whicn  have  been 
authorized  by  the  legislatare  to  be  constracted,  sach  plans  shall  be  snb- 
mitted  to  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  and  the  State  Board  of 
Health  for  examination  and  opinion  thereon;  and  the  board  bo  submitting 
snch  plans  shall,  in  its  biennial  report,  show  to  what  extent  they  were 
approved  by  the  boards  so  examining  them.  And  no  money  shall  be  paid 
ont  of  the  State  treasury  for  the  execution  of  any  such  plan  or  system  until 
the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  shall  file  with  the  Auditor  General 
a  written  opinion  that  the  proposed  plan  is  of  snch  character  that  the  con- ' 
struction  may  be  fully  completed  in  accordance  therewith  at  an  expense 
within  the  amount  appropriated  therefor." 


INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  OIRLS,  ADRIAN. 

Lansing,  June  24, 1895.        The  board  met  at  its  office. 

Present,  Commissioners  Gillespie,  Forrest,  Bell  and  9hepard  and  the 
secretary. 

Hon.  David  Metcalf ,  member  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  Indostrial 
Home  for  Girls,  was  present  and  presented  plans  of  a  cottage  for  the 
engineer,  and  of  a  wagon  shed  and  tool  house,  provided  for  by  act  195, 
Ptiblic  A.cte  of  1895.  Such  pious  were  examined  and  on  motion  of  Com- 
missioner Shepard,  the  board  recommended  the  placing  of  the  pantry  on 
the  east  side  of  the  kitchen,  as  more  accessible  from  the  dining  room,  and 
that  a  connecting  door  be  provided  through  to  the  dining  room,  With 
theae  slight  changes  the  plan  of  the  engineer's  cottage  was  approved,  as 
was  also  the  plan  of  the  wagon  shed  and  tool  hoose. 

The  following,  offered  by  Commiasioner  Forrest,  was  adopted; 

Resolved,  That  this  board  urge  upon  the  board  of  guardians  of  the 
luduBtrial  Home  for  Girls,  that  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the 
inmates'  cottage,  that  special  provision  be  made  for  the  care  and  confine- 
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ment  of  incorrigibles.  The  need  of  a  special  cottage  for  that  class  having 
inflnenced  this  board  in  its  approval  of  the  estimates  for  such  cottage,  and 
believing  that  the  efficiency  of  the  home  will  be  greatly  advanced  by  snch 
provision,  the  following  communication,  regarding  the  above  action,  was 
sent: 


STATE  OP  MICHIGAN.  ) 

Board  of  Cor&eotions  and  Charities,  y 

Lansing,  June  25, 1895,  ) 

Hon.  David  Metcau,  Member  of  Board  of  Ouardianet  Industrial  Home  for  CHrU^ 
Adrian,  Mich,: 

My  Dbab  Sib — The  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  at  a  meet- 
ing held  here  yesterday,  examined  the  plans  of  the  wagon  shed  and  tool 
honse,  and  of  the  cotte^e  for  your  engineer,  which  was  provided  for  by  Act 
195,  Laws  of  1896,  and  instruct  me  to  report  that  such  plans  meet  its 
approval,  but  would  suggest  as  to  the  engineer's  cottage,  that  the  pantry 
be  placed  in  the  east  aide  of  the  kitchen  with  a  connecting  door  through 
to  tne  dining  room.  As  shown  in  the  plan  the  pantry  is  across  the  kitchen 
from  the  dining  room,  and  the  stove  will  stand  in  the  direct  path  between 
the  two. 

While  the  plan  for  the  new  cottage  (provided  for  in  the  same  act),  was 
not  presentea  for  examination,  you  will  remember  that  it  was  the  subject 
of  some  discuBsion,  and  I  am  instructed  by  my  board  to  call  yonr  attention 
to  the  following  resolution  which  was  adopted  regarding  it: 

Reaolvedy  That  this  board  urge  upon  the  board  of  guardians  that  in  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  the  new  cottage  special  provision  be  made  for  the 
care  and  confinement  of  incorrigibles.  The  need  of  a  special  cottage  for 
that  class  having  influenced  this  board  in  its  approval  of  the  estimate  for 
such  cottage,  and  believing  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Home  will  be  greatly 
advanced  by  such  provision. 

By  order  of  the  Doard. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

L.  C.  STORKS, 

Secr^ry. 


Traverse  City,  August  14,  1895,    The  board  met  at  the  Park  hotel. 

Present,  Commissioners  Qillespie,  Forrest  and  Jenks,  and  the  secretary. 

The  plans  of  a  new  cottage  for  inmates,  to  be  erected  at  the  Industrial 
Home  for  Girls,  provided  for  by  Act  196,  Laws  of  1895,  were  examined 
The  board  recommended  that  outside  fire  escapes  be  provided  from  the 
third  story  of  the  building.  On  motion  of  Commissioner  Forrest  the 
plans,  with  such  provision  made  in  them,  were  approved;  and  the  secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  so  advise  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  home. 
The  secretary  was  further  instructed  to  issue  the  required  certificate 
regarding  cost  of  construction,  to  the  Auditor  General,  if  on  examination 
of  contract,  (to  be  furnished  later)  it  is  shown  that  the  building  can  be 
constructed  within  the  amount  appropriated  therefore. 

The  following  communication  was  sent  as  ordered: 
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STATE  OP  MICHIGAN,  ) 

Board  of  CoBREcmoHS  and  Cbabitibs,  t 

Laruing,  Augutt  17, 1895.  ) 

Mrs.  Luct  M.  Sickels,  Sup^rinUndent  Indvatrial  Home  for  Qirlt,  Adrian,  Mich.: 

Dbab  Madam — The  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  at  a  meeting 
bald  at  Traverse  City  the  14th  inst.,  examined  the  plans  of  the  new  cottage 
to  be  erected  at  yonr  institution  as  provided  by  Act  195,  Laws  of  1896. 
Such  plans  were  fonnd  Hatisfactory,  except,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
board,  fire  escapes  should  be  provided  from  the  third  story  of  the  build- 
ing, and  with  this  exception,  the  plans  meet  its  approval.  The  board 
would  in  this  connection  call  the  attention  of  yonr  board  to  the  need  of 
fire  escapes  from  the  third  story  of  all  yonr  buildings  where  such  story  is 
occnpied. 

A  copy  of  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  this  building  should  be  filed 
with  this  board,  on  which  to  base  its  certificate  to  the  Auditor  Oeneral 
that  the  cottage  can  be  constructed,  heated   and  furnished  within  the 
appropriation  [Hrovided  therefor,  $15,000. 
By  order  of  the  board. 

L.  0.  STOKRS, 


HICHIOAK  ASYLUM  FOB  THE  INSANE,  KALAMAZOO. 

Zionaing,  June  24,  1895.     The  board  met  at  its  office. 

Present,  Commissioners  Gillespie,  Forrest,  Bell  and  Shepard,  and  the 
secretary. 

The  planB  and  estimates  of  cost  of  a  bam  to  be  erected  at  the  colony 
farm  of  the  Michigan  Asylum,  were  presented,  examined  and  approved;, 
and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  so  advise  Dr.  Edwards,  medical  super* 
intendent  of  such  institution,  and  to  file  with  the  Auditor  General  the- 
required  certificate  regarding  cost  of  conatmction. 

The  following  commnmcations  were  sent  as  ordered: 


My  Deab  Sib — The  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  at  a  meeting 
held  here  yesterday,  examined  the  plans  and  estimate  of  cost  of  bam  for 
your  colony  farm;  provided  for  by  Act  168,  Laws  of  1895,  and  I  am 
mstmcted  to  advise  you  that  such  plans  meet  their  approval  The  plans 
I  return  by  express.  I  today  send  required  certificate  to  the  Auditor 
General  regarding  the  cost. 
By  order  of  the  board. 

Tours  truly, 

L.  0.  STORES, 

Secretary. 


■I 
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STATE  OP  MICHIGAN, 

Board  of  Cobbeotions  and  Charitiss, 

Lannng,  June  26^  1895. 

Hon.  STAiOiBY  W.  Turnsb,  Auditor  Gfeneral,  Lanting,  Mieh»: 

Dear  Sib — In  compliance  with  Section  7,  Act  86,  Laws  of  1889,  the 
State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  has  examined  the  plans  and  esti- 
mate of  cost  of  the  horse  bam  and  shed  to  be  bnilt  at  the  Michigan 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Kalamazoo,  provided  by  Act  168,  Laws  of  lw6, 
and  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you,  that  in  the  opinion  of  such  board, 
based  on  such  estimates,  such  bam  can  be  constructed  within  the  amonnt 
appropriated  therefor.    I  am 

Tours  very  respectfully, 

L.  C.  STORKS, 

Secretary. 

Detroit,  February  21,  1896.    The  board  met  at  the  Cadillac  hotel. 

Present,  Gov.  John  T.  Bich,  Commissioners  Jenks  and  Shepard,  and 
the  secretary. 

Wm.  M.  Edwards,  M.  D.,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  was  present,  and  presented  the  plans  for  the 
detached  cottage  to  be  constructed  at  such  institution,  as  provided  by  Act 
168,  Laws  1895.  Careful  consideration  of  such  plans  was  given  by  the 
board.  The  provision  for  caring  for  the  majority  of  the  inmates  on  the 
first  floor  was  particularly  commended,  considering  the  class  of  patients  for 
whom  the  building  is  designed.  The  board  recommended  an  outsid.e  fire 
escape  from  the  second  story  for  the  use  of  the  few  who  would  be  domiciled 
there,  in  case  of  fire.  This  could  be  had  at  little  additional  expense  and 
without  marring  the  architectural  effect  by  constructing  it  so  as  to  connect 
with  the  window  in  the  ''day  room."  With  this  change  in  the  plans  they 
were  approved.  Dr.  Edwards  also  presented  estimates  of  cost  of  such 
building,  which  were  examined,  and  the  secretary  was  instr^ted  to  issue 
the  required  certificate  to  the  Auditor  General,  regarding  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, on  the  filing  with  him  of  a  copy  of  such  estimates  (copy  of  esti- 
mates received  and  placed  on  file  March  2, 1896,  see  letter  herewith). 

The  following  communications  were  sent,  as  ordered: 
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Lansing,  February  26, 1896.  ) 

Wm.  M.  Edwabds,  M.  D.,  Medical  Superintendent,  Miehigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane^ 
Kalamazoo,  Mich,: 

My  Dear  Sib — The  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  at  a  meeting 
held  the  21st  inst,  examined  the  plans  of  "one  detached  building  for  one 
hundred  patients"  to  be  erected  at  the  Michigan  Asylum,  provided  for  by 
Act  168,  Laws  of  1895.  The  provision  made  in  the  plans  for  caring  for 
the  majority  of  the  inmates  on  the  first  floor  was  particularly  commended, 
considering  the  class  of  patients  for  which  the  building  is  designed.  The 
Board  would  recommend,  however,  one  outside  fire  escape  from  the  second 
story  for  the  use  of  the  few  (in  case  of  fire),  who  will  be  domiciled  there. 
This  could  be  had  at  little  additional  expense,  and  would  not  mar  the 
architectural  effect  if  connected  with  a  window  in  the  ''day  room"  at  the 
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rear  of  the  bnilding,  and  such  point  would  doubtless  be  most  convenient 
if  the  need  for  its  use  should  occur.     With  this  additional  feature,  the 
plans  meet  the  approval  of  the  board. 
By  order  of  the  board. 

Yours  truly. 

L.  C.  STORKS, 

Secretary, 


Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  \ 
Kalamazoo,  MictL,  Febriuiry  28,  1896.     ) 

Mb.  Li.  C.  Storrs,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  Lansing,  Mich.: 

Deab  Sir — Tour  letter  of  February  26,  received. 

The  meeting  of  our  board  of  trustees  has  been  called  for  Thursday, 
March  12,  with  the  hope  that  your  board  will  be  able  to  meet  here  at  that 
time  and  that  the  trustees  of  the  asylum  will  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
with  them.  We  should  be  very  pleased,  indeed,  to  have  your  board  pres- 
ent, and  I  would  take  it  as  a  special  favor  if  any  of  them  will  kindly  notify 
me  when  they  will  arrive  that  I  may  meet  them .  at  the  station  with  a 
carriage.     There  will  be  ample  opportunity  for  a  meeting  of  both  bodies. 

Please  find  on  a  separate  sheet  enclosed  with  this  the  estimates  of  cost 
of  our  new  cottage.  The  architects  are  figuring  with  the*  hope  of  being 
able  to  reduce  the  estimates  a  little  further  and  hence  the  delay  in  forward- 
ing them.  I  should  like  to  reserve  the  privilege  of  later  filing  revised  and 
corrected  figures  if  we  find  that  we  are  able  to  bring  the  cost  lower  than 
the  estimates  inclosed  herewith.     I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  M.  EDWARDS, 

Medical  Superintendent 


STATE  OF  MICHIGAN, 
Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities 
Lansing  t  March  2^  1896, 


■i 


Wm.  M.  Edwards,  M.  D.,  Medical  Superintendent,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  : 

My  Deab  Doctor— Your  letter  of  the  28th  ult.,  is  just  received. 
Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to  our  board  to  meet  at 
the  asylum  March  12th,  at  the  same  time  that  your  board  of  trustees  will 
meet.  I  will  send  a  copy  of  this  portion  of  your  letter  to  each  member  of 
our  board,  so  that  they  may  advise  you,  as  you  reauest,  when  they  will 
arrive,  that  you  may  carry  out  your  kind  intention  of  meeting  them  at  the 
station  with  your  carriage. 

The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  your  new  cottage  was  received  in  the  above 
named  favor,  and  I  have  sent  to  Auditor  General  Turner  the  necessary 
certificate  regarding  the  cost  of  your  new  cottage.  The  privilege  will 
certainly  be  reserved  to  you  to  file  amended  figures  later  if  you  find  that 
the  cost  can  be  lowered.    I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  C.  STORRS, 

Secretary, 
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STATE  OP  MICHIGAN,  ) 

Board  of  Corrections  and  Charitiss,  [ 

Lanting,  March  2, 1896.  ) 

Hon.  Stanley  W.  Turner,  Avditor  General,  Laneingj  Mich.: 

Deab  Sib — In  compliance  with  Section  7,  Act  86,  Laws  of  1889,  the 
State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  has  examined  the  plans  and 
estimates  of  cost  of  the  detached  building  for  100  male  patients  at  the 
Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  for  which  an  appropriation  of  $30,000 
was  made  by  the  legislature  of  1896  (see  Act  No.  168)  and  have  the  honor 
to  report  to  you,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  such  board,  based  on  such  esti- 
mates, the  proposed  plan  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  construction  may 
be  fully  completed  at  an  expense  within  the  amount  appropriated 
therefor. 

By  order  of  the  board. 

Yours  respectfully, 

L.  C.  STORES, 

Secretary. 


NOBTHERN  MICHIGAN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  IKSAKE,  TBAYERSE  CITT. 

Traverse  City,  Auyust  14,  1895.  The  board  met  at  the  Northern 
Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

Present,  Commissioners  Gillespie,  Forrest  and  Jenks,  and  the  secretary. 

The  plan  of  the  laundry  to  be  Duilt  at  such  institution,  provided  for  by 
Act  212,  Laws  of  1896,  was  presented,  examined  and  approved,  and  the 
secretary  was  instructed  to  advise  James  D.  Munson,  M.  D.,  superintend- 
ent of  the  asylum,  of  such  action. 

The  estimates  of  the  cost  of  such  laundry  were  also  examined  and 
aT)proved,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  file  with  the  Auditor 
General  the  required  certificate. 

The  following  communications  were  sent,  as  ordered. 


STATE  OP  MICHIGAN,  ) 

Board  of  Corbkctions  and  CHABrriis,  [> 

Lanning,  August  17, 1895.  ) 

James  D.  Munson,  M.  D.,  Medical  Supt  Northern  Michigan  Aeylum,  Traveree  Citfft 
Mich, : 

Dear  Dootob — The  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  your  institution  the  14th  insi,  examined  the  plans  of  laundry 
building  for  asylum,  provided  for  by  Act  212,  Laws  of  1895.      I  am 
instructed  to  certify  to  you  the  approval  of  the  board  of  such  plan. 
By  order  of  the  board. 

Tours  very  truly, 

L.  C.  STORKS, 

Secretary. 
P.  S.    I  have  this  dpy  sent  the  necessary  certificate  to  the  Auditor 
General  regarding  the  cost  of  such  laundry. 
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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN,  ) 

BOABD  or  CoBBEOTioira  and  Ohabitibs,  t 

LanHng,  AuguMl  17, 1895.  ) 

Hon.  EItamixy  W.  Tdriter,  Auditor  Qeneral,  Latuing,  Mieh. : 

Deab  Sib^ — In  compliance  with  Section  7,  Act  86,  Laws  of  1889,  the 
State  Boaid  of  Oorrections  and  Charities  examined  the  plans  and  estimate 
of  cost  of  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  a  lanndry  bailding  at  the  North- 
ern Michigan  Asylnm,  for  which  an  appropriation  of  87,500  was  made  by 
Act  212,  LawB  of  1896.  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  yon,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  board,  based  on  snch  estimates,  the  proposed  plans  are  of 
snch  a  character  that  the  coDstrnction  and  famishing  may  be  fnlly  com- 
pleted at  an  expense  within  the  amoant  appropriated  therefor. 
By  order  of  the  board. 

Tonrs  respectfully, 

L.  C.  STORES. 

Secretary. 


MICHIQAir  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  DEAF,  FLIKT. 


Traverse  City,  Auffust  14,  1895,  The  board  met  at  the  Northern 
Michigan  Asylnm. 

Present,  Oommiasioners  Gillespie,  Forrest  and  Jenks,  and  the  secretary. 

The  plans  of  a  detached  dormitory  to  be  erected  at  the  Michigan  School 
"for  the  Deaf,  provided  for  by  Act  211,  Laws  of  1896,  were  presented  and 
examined.  The  secretary  was  instrncted,  regarding  them,  to  write  to  Piof . 
F.  D.  Clarke,  snperintendent  of  such  school,  that  the  plans  as  a  whole  are 
■qaite  satisfactory  to  the  board,  but  that  it  mnst  withhold  its  approval  antll 
snch  time  as  he  conld  meet  with  it,  and  explain  certain  points,  which  in 
hie  absence,  desired  information  npon  oonld  not  be  obtained. 

Lan$ing,  September  3, 1895.    The  board  met  at  its  office. 

Present  Commissioners  Gillespie,  Forrest,  Jenks  and  Shepard,  and  the 
-secretary, 

Prof.  F.  D.  Clarke,  superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  was 
present  and  presented  the  plans  of  the  detached  dormitory  to  be  erected 
at  snch  institntion.  After  a  oaieCnl  examination  of  the  plans,  the  board 
made  the  following  snggestions  regarding  them:  That  there  should  be 
fire  escapes  provided;  the  water  closets  shonld  be  enlarged  on  each  floor, 
taking  in  a  portion  of  the  front  dormitories;  the  number  of  washbowls 
sbonld  be  increased,  and  that  rooms  be  provided  above  the  gronnd  for 
wardrobes,  instead  of  in  the  basement  as  planned.  With  these  changes 
made  in  the  plan  it  would  meet  the  approval  of  the  board,  and  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  so  advise  Prof.  Clarke  by  letter. 

Estimates  of  cost  of  the  dormitory  were  not  presented,  and  the  secretary 
was  authorized  to  make  and  file  the  required  certiGcate  as  to  its  cost  with 
Auditor  General,  upon  being  satisfied  that  the  building  can  be  completed, 
with  what  labor,  it  is  proposed,  shall  be  furnished  by  the  pupils,  according 
4»  the  plans,  corrected  as  per  suggestions,  within  the  appropria^on. 

The  following  communication  was  sent,  as  ordered; 
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STATE  OP  MICHIGAN,  ) 

Board  of  Corrbctioivs  and  Charitixs,  v 

Lansing,  September  5, 1895,  ) 

Prof.  F.  D.  Clarke,  Superintendent  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Mich,: 

Mt  Dear  Sib — The  Board  of  Corrections  and  Oharities,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  its  office  the  3d  inst.,  examined  the  plans  of  the  dormitory  building 
to  be  bnilt  at  your  institution,  provided  for  by  Act  214,  Laws  of  1895.  I 
am  instructed  to  advise  you  that  this  board  respectfully  recommends 
regarding  the  same,  that  fire  escapes  be  provided  from  the  second  story; 
that  more  space  be  given  for  water  closets  and  lavatories  on  ecMsh  floor, 
this  can  be  done  by  including  a  portion  of,  and  decreasing  the  size  of  the 
front  dormitory;  that  the  number  of  washbowls  be  increased;  that  the 
basement  be  not  used  for  the'wardrobes,  it  being  too  damp  for  such  pur- 
pose, but  that  they  be  provided  for  either  in  the  dormitories,  attic,  or,  if 
the  appropriation  will  allow  of  it,  by  an  addition  above  ground.  The  plan 
as  a  whole  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  with  these  changes  made,  it  meets  the 
approval  of  this  board. 

By  order  of  the  board. 

Tours  truly, 

L   0.  STORRS, 

Secretary. 


Lapeer,  Mich,,  November  7, 1895.    The  board  met  at  the  Abram  House. 

Present,  Commissioners  Gillespie,  Forrest,  Jenks  and  Shepard,  and  the 
secretary. 

General  Chas.  S.  Brown,  trustee,  and  Prof.  F.  D.  Clarke,  superintendent 
of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  were  present  and  presented 
amended  plans  of  a  detached  dormitory  to  be  erected  at  such  institution, 
made  necessary  from  the  fact  that  the  plans  submitted  to  the  board,  Sep- 
tember third,  could  not  be  carried  out  within  the  appropriation  made  by 
the  legislature  for  its  building.  These  amended  plans  were  examined  and 
approved. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  Shepard  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  at  its  meeting  of  September  third,  regarding  the  cost  of  construction 
of  such  building,  was  continued  and  made  applicable  to  the  amended 
plans  approved  at  this  meeting. 

The  following  communications  were  received  and  sent  regarding  the 
cost  of  construction  of  the  building. 


Michigan  School,  for  thk  Deaf,  > 

Flint,  Michigan,  December  18, 1895. ) 

Mr.  L.  C.  Storrs,  State  Board  of  Correetione  and  Charitiee,  Laneing,  Mich. : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Storrs — On  yesterday  we  let  the  contract  for  our  build- 
ing for  $5,665,  which  is,  as  you  see,  well  within  the  appropriation.  I  hope 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  fill  out  the  certificate  and  give  it  to  the  Auditor 
General  at  your  earliest  convenience,  as  we  want  some  of  the  money  at 
once. 

Respectfully  yours, 

F.  D.  CLARKE, 

SuperintenderU. 


STATE  OP  MICHIGAN,  ) 

Board  op  C0RRB(;rioN8  and  Charitiis,  ( 

Lanting,  December  19, 1895.  ) 

Hon.  Staklst  W.  Tdbnbr,  Auditor  General,  Lanaing,  Mich.: 

Dear  Sib— In  compliance  with  Section  7,  Act  86,  Lavs  of  1889,  the 
State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  has  examined  the  plan  of  the 
detached  dormitory  to  be  erected  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf, 
for  which  an  appropriation  of  $6,000  was  made  by  the  legislature  of  1895, 
(Act  211).  A  contract  has  been  let  for  the  constraction  of  such  dormitory, 
and  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  yon  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  board, 
based  on  such  contract,  the  constrnction  may  be  fnlly  completed  at  an 
expense  within  the  amount  appropriated  therefor. 
By  order  of  the  board. 

Yours  respectfully, 

L,  C.  STOKKS, 

Secretory, 


UPPEB  PENINSULA  HOSPITAL  FOB  TH£  INSANE,  NEWBEBRT. 

Detroit,  October  3,  1895.     The  board  met  at  the  Cadillac  hotel. 

Present,  Gommiesioners  Forrest  and  Jenks,  and  the  secretary. 

Hon.  Clande  W.  Case,  tmstee,  and  Sam'l  Bell,  M.  D.,  superintendent  of 
the  Upper  Peninsular  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  were  present  and  presented 
plans  of  a  farm  house  and  barn  which  were  to  be  erected  at  ancb  institu- 
tion, provided  for  by  Act  196,  Laws  of  1895.  The  plans  were  examined; 
thoee  of  the  bam  were  approved,  Begarding  those  of  the  farm  house,  the 
board  recommended  fhe  following  changes:  That  a  window  be  placed  at 
the  landing  of  the  stairs  in  the  second  story,  to  provide  more  light  for  the 
stairway;  and  that  closets  be  provided  for  the  inside  chambers.  With 
these  changes  made  in  the  plan  it  was  approved. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  advise  Trustee  Case  of  anch  action  by 
the  board. 

Note — Commissioner  Sbepard  subsequently  concurred  in  the  above 
action. 

The  following  communication  was  sent,  as  ordered : 


aTATK  OF  MICHIGAN.  ) 

Board  of  Corrkctiohb  and  CHARiTisa,  [ 

Lanting,  October  14,  1895.  ) 


Dear  Sib — The  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  at  a  meeting  held 
the  3d  inst.,  examined  the  plans  of  a  farm  house  and  bam  to  be  erected  at 
the  Upper  FeniDBula  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  provided  for  by  Act  196, 
liaws  of  1895.     The  plan  ot  the  barn  met  its  approval.     Begarding  the 
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plan  of  the  farm  house,  the  board  would  recommend  that  more  light  be 

{)rovided  for  the  stairway  by  placing  a  window  in  the  hall  at  the  upper 
anding,  and  that  closets  be  provided  for  the  inside  chambers.    With  tnese 
slight  changes  made  in  the  plan,  it  meets  the  approval  of  this  board. 
By  order  of  the  board. 

Yours  respectfully, 

L.  C.  STORKS, 

Secretary. 

■ 

Detroit,  March  25, 1896.    At  the  Cadillac  hotel. 

Samuel  Bell,  M.  D.,  medical  superintendent  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  Architect  Charlton  were  present  and  presented 
the  plans  of  one  of  the  three  cottages,  and  of  the  infirmary  to  be  erected 
at  such  institution  as  provided  for  by  Act  196,  Laws  of  1896. 

Commissioner  Forrest,  who  was  ill  at  his  home  in  Saginaw,  had  already 
examined  the  plans  and  a  letter  giving  his  opinion  of  them  was  presented, 
considered  and  placed  on  file.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  plans, 
the  secretary  was  instructed  to  advise  the  board  of  trustees  of  such  hospi- 
tal, regarding  the  infirmary,  that,  in  its  opinion,  the  position  of  the  morgue 
in  the  Dasement  should  be  changed.  As  now  planned  it  is  in  too  close  prox* 
imity  to  the  stair's  landing,  and  too  near  the  dining  room,  and  would 
recommend  that  it  be  placed  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  boiler  room. 
The  board  was  surprised  to  find  that  dark  rooms,  in  which  no  windows 
had  been  provided,  had  been  planned  for  inmates  and  the  secretary  was 
instructed  to  urgently  recommend  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Hospitel 
that  such  dark  rooms  near  the  dining  rooms  in  each  story  be  thrown  into 
and  be  made  a  part  of  the  dormitory  adjoining  them,  and  that  a  window 
be  placed  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  dark  east  room  both  on  the  first  and 
second  floors.  Regarding  the  plans  of  the  cottage,  the  board  recommended 
a  railing  to  the  cloister  roofs,  and  on  each  side  of  the  cloister  connections, 
and  that  from  the  rear  of  such  connections  stairs  be  placed,  thereby  pro* 
viding  a  way  of  escape  from  the  second  story  in  case  of  fire. 

The  board  was  requested  to  file  with  the  Auditor  General  the  required 
certificate  as  to  the  cost  of  the  bam  and  farm  house  (plans  of  which  were 
examined  at  the  board's  meeting,  held  October  3, 1895 ) .  The  act  providing 
for  such  buildings  (Act  196,  Liaws  of  1895),  appropriated  a  lump  sum 
eovering  all  the  buildings  which  it  provided  for  constructing,  no  specific 
amount  being  stated  for  either  one  of  them.  A  statement  was  f  umi^ed 
showing  in  detail  how  such  aggregate  was  arrived  at  by  the  Legislature  in 
which  the  farm  house  and  barn  are  placed  at  forty-five  hundred  dollars 
and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  report  such  facts  to  the  Auditor  Qen- 
«ral,  but  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charijties 
the  farm  house  and  the  barn  can  be  constructed  within  the  amount  e^own 
for  them  in  the  statement  furnished. 

The  following  communications  were  sent  as  ordered. 
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GHrand  Rapids,  June  6,  1896.    The  board  met  at  the  Morton  house. 

Present,  Commissioners  Gillespie,  Jenks  and  Shepard  and  the  secretary. 

The  secretary  presented  a  letter  from  Dr.  G.  L.  Loope,  chairman  of  the 
building  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  touching  the  board's  recommendations  regarding 
plans  of  new  building  to  be  erected  at  such  institution  (copy  herewith). 
On  motion  of  Commissioner  Jenks,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to 
such  board  that  this  board  saw  no  reason  for  receding  from  its  opinion 
remrding  the  windowless  rooms  in  the  new  building. 

The  following  communication  was  sent,  as  ordered,  and  elicited  the 
reply  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

Betaemer,  Mieh.^  May  22, 1886. 

L.  C.  Storrs,  Esq.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Cotrectione  and  Charitiee. 

Deab  Sib — Your  letter  of  March  30th,  to  Claude  W.  Case,  secretary,  has 
been  referred  to  me,  as  chairman  of  the  building  committee  of  our  board, 
for  an  answer  and  explanation. 

Begarding  your  communication  for  the  change  of  location  of  the  morgue, 
will  say  we  have  changed  it  in  accordance  therewith.  In  regard  to  the 
dark  rooms  will  say  that  this  board  never  intended  them  for  places  of 
punishment.  These  rooms  were  placed  in  the  hospital  department  of  the 
institution  as  a  means  of  treatment  for  certain  classes  of  patients,  a  means 
the  most  humane  and  beneficial  known  to  science  for  these  cases. 

We  have  no  places  or  modes  of  punishment.  These  rooms  are  desired 
for  new  lines  of  medical  treatment,  and  when  your  honorable  board  lully 
understand  their  use  and  the  benefits  that  will  follow  I  do  not  think  they 
will  object  to  them.  We  shall  in  the  future  design  other  modes  and  appli- 
ances for  medical  treatment,  which  may  look  dark  to  the  board  but  which 
when  investigated  will  be  as  light  as  day. 

This  is  an  era  of  progress  and  if  we  cannot  advance  in  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  by  all  known  methods,  we  should  cease  to  try  or  to  employ 
medical  men. 

In  regard  to  the  railing  on  the  cloister  roofs,  we  intend  putting  them  on 
when  the  appropriations  have  been  made  therefor.  In  the  mean  time  we 
have  suflScient  fire  escapes  at  the  ends  of  each  cottage. 

With  kind  regards  and  many  thanks  for  your  su^^gestions,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  L.  LOOPE, 
Chairman  Building  CommHiee  Upper  Peninsula  Hospital. 

STATE  OP  MICHIGAN, 
Board  op  Correotions  and  Charities, 
Lansififf,  June  18, 1896. 

Hon.  T.  W.  Burdiok,  President  Board  of  TrueteeB  U.  P.  Ho$pital,  SauU  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich. : 

Deab  Sir — The  letter  of  Dr.  Loope,  chairman  of  your  building  com- 
mittee, in  reply  to  the  letter  of  this  board  regarding  the  plans  of  your  new 
infirmary,  was  duly  received,  and  was  presented  to  the  board  at  a  meeting 
held  the  6th  inst.  I  am  instructed  to  say  in  reply  that  this  board  did  not 
say  in  its  communication,  and  regrets  that  it  was  so  understood,  that  yoar 
board  intended  the  dark  rooms  for  places  of  punishment.  What  it  did  say 
was,  ''no  such  means  for  the  easy,  though  cruel  restraint  of  troublesome 
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patiente  by  attendantB,  coald  meet  the  approval  of  this  board."  That  the 
temptation  to  so  use  them  vonld  be  great,  aod  that  euch  temptation  would 
be  yielded  to  at  times,  is  beyond  question  with  this  board  in  the  light  of 
past  experience-  We  wontd  respectfully  snggeat  that  the  "new  lineB  of 
medical  treatment"  which  the  eminent  alienists  of  yonr  board  propose  to 
adopt,  be  so  planned  as  to  prevent,  as  far  aa  possible,  the  old  and  still 
existing  attempts  of  attendants  to  make  their  official  actions  as  easy  as  may 
be,  regardless  of  all  else,  when  not  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  medical 
superintendent,  or  of  one  of  his  assistants. 

xbe  following;  action  was  taken  by  this  board:  On  motion  of 
Commissioner  Jenks: 

Reaolved,  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  advise  the  trustees  of  the 
U.  P.  Hospital  for  the  Insane  that  this  board  sees  do  reason  tor  receding 
from  its  opinion  expressed  in  its  communicatioD  of  March  30,  1896, 
regarding  the  windowless  rooms  planned  for  in  the  new  infirmary  of  such 
institution. 

By  order  of  the  board. 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  0.  STORES, 

Secretary. 

Newberry,  Mteh.,  June  25, 18$6. 
Ij.  C.  Stobrs,  Esq.,  Seeretarf/,  Laming,  Mieh. : 

Mt  Deab  Sib — Yours  of  the  18th  to  our  president  has  been  given  to  me 
for  reply.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  discussion  relative  to  "dark  rooms," 
the  disputants  on  each  side^  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives,  and  I  speak 
from  knowledge  of  the  one  side,  and  belief  as  to  the  other,  seem  to  see 
"dark  rooms"  in  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  other.  While  I  may  not 
be  able  to  let  in  much  light  on  the  matter,  and  the  action  hereinafter 
mentioDed  disposes  of  it  as  suggested  by  your  board,  it  ie  but  just  to  oar 
board  to  say,  (1)  that  we  did  not  construe  yonr  remark  as  meaning  that 
we  intended  the  rooms  for  places  of  punishment,  bat  we  were  simply  mak- 
ing the  plain  statement  that  we  did  not  so  intend  them,  and  had  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  would  be  so  used,  and  (2)  that  in  oar  best  judgment 
your  criticism  does  not  apply,  because  the  said  rooms  are  in  a  hospital 
bnilding,  not  a  disturbed  cottage,  and  hence  will  only  be  used  for  the  sick, 
and  not  for  the  class  that  require,  or  will  receive  punishment. 

We  think  that  Dr.  Jenks,  for  instauce,  will  readily  agree  that  certain 
hospital  patients  can  be  more  successfully  treated  in  dark  rooms  than 
otherwise.  As  indicated  above,  our  board  at  its  meeting  yesterday,  by 
resolution,  adopted  your  suggestion  and  arranged  for  throwing  two  of  the 
dark  rooms  into  the  dormitories  adjoining,  and  putting  a  window  in  the 
third.  Our  number  of  single  rooms  will  thus  be  undesirably  reduced,  and 
as  dark  rooms  are  required  we  shall  have  to  use  shutters  at  some  additional 
expense,  but  we  do  not  care  to  continue  the  controversy  further,  or  even 
appear  disinclined  to  meet  the  views  of  voar  honorable  board. 
Yours  very  truly, 

CLAUDE  W.  CASE, 

Secretary. 
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ASYLUM  FOR  DANGEROUS  AND  CRIMINAL  INSANE,  IONIA. 

Detroit,  February  21, 1896.    The  board  met  at  the  Cadillac  Hotel. 

Present,  Govemor  John  T.  Bich,  Oommissioners  Jenks  and  Shepard, 
and  the  secretary. 

Trnstees  Beid  and  Mattison,  and  O.  B.  Long,  M.  D.,  medical  superin- 
tendent of  the  Asylum  for  Dangerous  and  Criminal  Insane,  were  present 
and  presented  the  plans  of  a  building  to  be  constructed  at  such  institution, 
as  provided  for  by  Act  169,  Laws  of  1895.  The  plans  were  carefully  exam- 
ined. The  following  items  were  discussed  and  agreed  to,  viz.:  That 
where  the  main  sewer  passes  under  the  building  that  it  be  inc^»ed  in  six 
inches  of  concrete;  and  that  the  trap  at  the  foot  of  the  soil  pipe  be  placed 
outside  of  the  building,  and  rentilated.  The  board  noted  the  care  which 
had  been  taken  in  providing  outside  fire  escapes.  With  the  above  changes 
the  board  approved  the  plans,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  so  advise 
Dr.  Long. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  Shepard  the  secretarv  was  instructed  that, 
on  his  being  provided  with  satisfactory  evidence  tnat  reliable  contracts 
could  be  entered  into  for  the  construction  of  such  building  within  the 
amount  appropriated,  to  certify  such  fact  to  the  Auditor  General,  as 
required. 

Kalamazoo,  March  12,  1896.  The  board  met  at  the  Michigan  Asylum 
for  the  Insane. 

Present,  Commissioners  Gillespie,  Jenks  and  Shepard,  and  the  secretary. 

The  secretary  reported  on  the  cost  of  the  new  building  to  be  erected  at 
the  Asylum  for  Dangerous  and  Criminal  Insane,  and  that  he  had  filed  the 
required  certificate,  regarding  same,  with  the  Auditor  General  On  motion 
of  Commissioner  Shepard  such  action  of  the  secretary  was  approved  by 
the  board. 

The  following  communications  were  sent,  as  ordered. 


STATE  OP  MICHIGAN.  ) 

Board  of  Corrkotions  and  Oharitiss,  [ 

Lansing,  February  27, 1896.  ) 

O.  R.  Long,  M.  D.,  Medical  Supt  Michigan  Asylum  for  Dangerous  and  Criminal 
Insane,  Ionia,  Mich, : 

My  Deab  Sib — The  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  at  a  meeting 
held  the  2l8t  inst.,  examined  the  plans  submitted  for  a  building  to  be  con- 
structed at  your  institution,  for  seventy-five  patients,  as  provided  by  Act 
169,  Laws  of  1895.  You  will  recall  that  at  such  examination  the  following 
items  were  discussed  and  settled  upon,  viz.:  That  where 'the  main  sewer 
passes  under  the  building,  it  be  incased  in  six  inches  of  concrete.  That 
the  trap  at  the  foot  of  the  soil  pipe  be  placed  outside  the  building,  and 
ventilated.  The  board  noted  the  care  taken  in  providing  outside  fire 
escapes,  and  with  the  above  changes  agreed  upon,  the  plans  meet  the 
approval  of  this  board. 
JBy  order  of  the  board. 

Tours  respectfully, 

L.  d  STORES, 

Secretary. 


•I 
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STATE  OP  MICHIGAN, 
Board  of  Cobbections  and  Chabitiss 
Lansing,  February  27y  1896. 

To  Trustees  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Lansing,  Mieh,: 

Gentlemen — The  Board  of  Corrections  and  Oharities,  at  a  meeting  held 
the  2l8t  inst,  examined  the  plans  submitted  of  the  new  cottage  to  be 
erected  at  your  institation,  as  provided  in  Act  172,  Laws  of  1895. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  after  a  carefal  examination  of  snch 
plans,  they  meet  the  entire  approval  of  this  board. 
By  order  of  the  board. 

Tours  respectfully, 

L.  C.  STOERS, 

Secretary. 


STATE  OP  MICHIGAN.  ) 

Boabd  of  Cobbections  and  Chabtties,  [ 

Lansing,  March  30,  1896,  ) 

Hon.  StaniiEY  W.  Tubneb,  Auditor  General,  Lansing,  Mich,: 

Dbab  Sib — In  compliance  with  section  7,  Act  86,  Laws  of  1889,  the  State 
Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  has  examined  the  plan  and  estimate  of 
cost  for  the  construction  of  a  cottage  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
for  which  an  appropriation  was  made  by  Act  172,  Laws  of  1895. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  that,  in  the  opinion  of  such  board,  based 
on  such  estimates,  the  plan  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  construction 
may  be  fully  completed  within  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  work, 
and  will  leave  a  sufficient  margin  for  furnishing.  I  would  also  report  a 
like  finding  regarding  the  greenhouse,  which  is  included  in  the  same  act 
By  order  of  the  board. 

Yours  respectfully, 

L.  C.  STORKS, 

Secretary, 


PROCEEDINGS   OP   THE    BOARD  UNDER  SECTION   28,   ACT   124.  LAWS 

OP  1893. 

(Transfer  of  Insane  to  Aeylum  for  Dangerous  and  Criminal.) 

This  section  provides  that:  ^'  The  medical  superintendent  of  any  of  the 
asylums  for  the  insane  in  Michigan  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  respec- 
tive boards  of  trustees  or  governing  boards,  make  application  to  the  Board 
of  Corrections  and  Charities  for  recommendation  for  the  transfer  of  any  or 
all  criminal  insane  persons  under  treatment  in  any  of  said  asylums  who 
have  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  homicide  previous  to  admission  to  the  asylum, 
and  whose  presence  is  dangerous  to  others,  likewise  all  insane  persons  who 
have  committed  any  act  of  homicide  while  under  treatment  in  any  of  the 
asylums.  And  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  shall  investigate  all 
of  the  facts  and  report  to  the  Governor,  who  may  in  his  discretion  order 
the  transfer  of  such  person  or  persons  to  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  Danger- 
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onS  and  Oriminal  losane.  *  *  *  In  case  any  patient  under  treatment 
in  any  of  the  asylnms  ia  the  State  shall  commit  any  act  of  homicide  or 
develop  anmistakable,  dangeroae  or  homicidal  tendencies  rendering  hia 
preeence  a  eonrce  of  danger  to  others,  proceediags  may  be  institute  aa 
ftbova" 

The  board  has  investigated,  during  the  last  biennial  period,  nnder  this 
act,  the  following  cases: 


HICHIUAN    A8TLUH    FOB    THE    INSANE,    KALAHAZOO. 

Kalamazoo,  September  13,  1894.  The  board  met  at  the  Michigan 
Asylnm  for  the  Insane. 

Present,  GommiBsionera  Gillespie,  Neasmith,  Forrest  and  Bell. 

Application  having  been  made,  as  provided,  for  the  transfer  from  such 
institution  to  the  Asylum  for  Dangerous  Insane,  of  Geo.  W.  Travis  and 
Adelia  Bates,  the  consideration  and  examination  of  such  caees  were  pntered 
upon.  The  board  visited  the  patients  in  their  respective  rooms,  each  being 
in  constant  confinement.  The  attendants  in  the  immediate  charge  of  such 
patients  were  examined,  as  was  also  the  medical  superintendent  of  such 
institution.  The  clinical  history  of  each  of  such  patients  was  submitted 
and  considerEd,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  report  to  the  Governor 
that  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  concurs  with  medical  superin- 
tendent. Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  opinion  that  the  said  Geo.  W.  Travis  and 
Adelia  Bates  have  developed  homicidal  tendencies  which  make  their  pres- 
ence in  the  asylum  a  source  of  danger  to  others. 


WATNE    COUHTT    ASTLUM   VOK    THE    INSANE,    ELOISE. 

Lanaing,  February  7,  189&.     The  board  met  at  its  office. 

Present,  Commissioners  Gillespie  and  Forrest  and  the  secretary. 

The  secretary  presented  an  application,  as  provided,  for  the  transfer  of 
Aoton  Magdowski,  an  inmate  of  the  Wayne  County  Asylum,  to  the  Asylum 
for  Dangerous  and  Criminal  Insane,  also  a  clinical  history  of  such  inmate. 
Commissioner  Forrest  reported  that  be,  with  Commissioner  Dr.  Bell,  had 
viaited  such  asylum  and  had  made  an  examination  of  such  patient  there, 
and  that  in  their  opinion  such  patient  should  be  transferred  to  the  Asylum 
for  Dangerous  and  Criminal  Insane.  Such  report  was  adopted,  and  the 
secretary  was  instructed  to  send  the  required  eommunication  to  the  Gov- 
ernor provided  for  in  such  cases. 


EASTEKX    HICUIfiAN    ASYLUM,    PONTIAC. 

Ponliac,  February  26,  1895.  Commissioner  Bell  and  the  secretary 
visited  the  Eastern  Michigan  Aaylam  and  investigated  the  case  of  Chas.  0. 
Cadman,  an  inmate  of  sucn  institution,  who,  it  was  alleged,  hod  committed 
on  act  of  homicide  in  atabbiug  his  attendant,  John  Demberger.    The  sec- 
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retary  presented  an  application,  as  provided,  for  the  transfer  of  said  Cad- 
man  to  the  Asylazn  for  Dangerous  and  Criminal  Insane,  also  an  abstract  of 
his  clinical  history.  The  physician  in  charge  of  Cadman  and  the  attend- 
ants on  the  hall  where  Cadman  is,  were  examined  (Demberger  could  not 
be  seen  because  of  the  seriousness  of  his  wound).  Cadman  was  also  exam- 
ined in  his  room,  where  he  was  confined,  and  acknowledged  lus  assaulting 
Demberger.  Commissioner  Bell  concurred  with  the  medical  superintend- 
ent of  the  institution,  Dr.  Christian,  in  his  opinion  that  the  said  Cadman 
had  developed  homicidal  tendencies  which  make  his  presence  in  the  asylum 
a  source  of  danger  to  others,  and  the  secretary  was  instpicted  to  report  the^ 
case  to  the  absent  members  of  the  board  ana  if  such  members  coincided 
with  Commissioner  Bell,  so  report  the  case  to  the  Governor.  The  secre- 
tary reported  the  case  folly  to  Commissioners  Gillespie  and  Forrest 
i letter  Feb.  27),  and  in  response  received  the  following,  under  date  of 
February  28:  ''By  all  means  transfer  Charles  C.  Cadman  to  the  Asylum 
for  Dangerous  and  Criminal  Insane.*'  And  the  required  communicatioii 
was  sent  to  the  Governor,  as  provided  for  in  such  cases. 

Pon/tdc,  June  23,   1896.    The   board  met  at  the  Eastern  Michigan 
Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

Present,  Commissioners  Shepard,  Jenks  and  the  secretary. 

The  secretary  presented  a  letter  from  Dr.  £.  A.  Christian,  medical 
superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Michigan  Asylum,  requesting,  by  order  of 
his  board  of  trustees,  an  investigation  of  the  case  of  ^eil  N.  Wahlberg,  an 
inmate  of  such  institution,  with  a  view  of  his  transfer  to  the  Asylum  for 
Dangerous  and  Criminal  Insane.  An  abstract  of  the  clinical  history  of 
such  inmate  was  presented  and  examined.  The  board  examined  Dr.  NefF, 
the  attending  physician;  Attendant  E.  A.  Coffey,  who  it  is  alleged  was 
assaulted  by  such  patient;  Attendant  Demberger,  who  is  now  in  charge  of 
said  Wahlberg,  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Christian,  the  medical  superintendent  The 
patient,  Wahlberg,  was  also  visited  and  examined.  After  which,  on  motion 
of  Commissioner  Jenks,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor that  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  concurs  with  Medical 
Superintendent  Christian  in  his  opinion  that  the  inmate,  said  Neil  N. 
Wahlberg,  has  developed  dangerous  and  homicidal  tendencies,  rendering- 
his  presence  a  source  of  danger  to  others. 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  BOARD  UNDER  SECTION  1.  AC!  47.  LAWS  1891. 

This  act  provides  for  the  committing  of  pauper  insane  persons  to  the 
Wayne  County  Insane  Asylum,  and  for  the  transfer  of  such  persons  to  the 
State  asylum,  and  from  the  State  asylum  to  such  county  asylum,  and  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  insane  persons. 

Section  one  provides  that  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  insane 
persons,  after  two  years,  shall  be  a  charge  against  the  State  and  shall  be 
allowed  by  the  Board  of  State  Auditors,  on  proper  accounts,  certified  by 
the  board  of  superintendents  of  the  poor  for  said  county  and  the  mediciu 
superintendent  of  said  county  asylum,  upon  the  certincate  of  the  State- 
Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  that  such  insane  persons  have  received 
proper  treatment  and  care. 


Afj 


to 
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The  following  named  commanicationB  of  the  secretary  were  approved 
and  copies  ordered  placed  on  file:  To  the  board  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  regarding  plans  submitted;  to  the  Ixmrdof  super- 
visors of  Alpena  county  regarding  the  jail  of  such  county;  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor  oi  Ogemaw  county,  regarding  needed  repairs  at  the 
poorhouse  of  such  county;  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Ogemaw  county 
regarding  the  jail  of  sucn  county;  to  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  of 
Crawford  county  regarding  the  need  of  more  room  in  the  poorhouse  of 
such  county. 

Reports  were  made  of  the  following  visits:  By  Commissioner  Forrest, 
to  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Lansing;  to  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing, 
and  to  the  Washtenaw  county  poorhouse. 

By  Commissioner  Bell,  to  the  St.  Clair  county  jail;  Industrial  School 
for  Boys,  Lansing;  Home  for  the  Feeble  Minded  and  Epileptic;  Monroe 
county  poorhouse;  Macomb  county  jail  and  poorhouse;  Lapeer  county  jail 
and  poorhouse;  Wayne  county  jail;  Oakland  county  poorhouse;  Washtenaw 
county  jail  and  poorhouse. 

By  Secretary  Storrs,  to  lock-up  at  Cadillac;  Wexford  county  jail  and 
poorhouse;  Missaukee  county  jail  and  poorhouse;  Lake  county  poorhouse; 
Osceola  county  poorhouse  and  jail;  Emmet  county  poorhouse;  Cheboygan 
county  jail  and  poorhouse;  Otsego  county  jail  and  poorhouse;  Crawford 
county  jail  and  poorhouse;  Boscommon  county  jail;  Iosco  county  jail  and 
poorhouse;  Ogemaw  county  jail  and  poorhouse;  Alpena  county  jail  and 
poorhouse;  Ingham  county  jail  and  poorhouse;  Montcalm  county  jail. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  write  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  of 
Oakland  county  and  call  their  attention  to  the  need  of  correcting  the  con- 
dition of  things  as  reported  existing  in  their  poorhouse  by  Commissioner 
Bell.  He  was  also  instructed  to  make  the  usual  subscription  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction ;  also  to 
return  to  the  publishers  the  copy  of  the  Lansing  directory  left  in  the 
office,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 
board  to  have  it. 

Kalamazoo^  September  13^  1894.  The  board  met  at  the  Michigan 
Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

Present,  Commissioners  Gillespie,  Neasmith,  Forrest  and  Bell.  The 
secretary  was  detained  away  on  account  of  sickness. 

The  board  examined  the  cases  of  Geo.  W.  Travis  and  Adelia  Bates,  for 
whom  application  had  been  made  for  transfer  to  the  Asylum  for  Dangerous 
and  Criminal  Insane.  ( See  proceedings  of  the  board  under  provision  of 
section  28,  Act  124,  Laws  of  1893.) 

Coldwater^  September  13,  1894,  The  board  met  at  the  State  Public 
School. 

Present,  Commissioners  Gillespie,  Neasmith  and  Forrest  A  letter  from 
the  secretary,  regreting  his  inability  to  attend,  was  presented  and  placed 
on  file. 

The  following  communications  were  presented,  considered  and  placed  on 
file:  From  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  and  from  the  Northern  Michi- 
gan Asylum  for  the  Insane,  regarding  estimates  of  appropriations  to  be 
submitted.  The  board  decided  that  such  State  institution  could  not  be 
reached  earlier  than  the  23d  inst.  From  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of 
Ohio  and  Minnesota  asking  that  they  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the 
Michigan  'Trison  Sunday"  for  distribution  in  their  respective  states.    On 
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Present,  Commissioners  Gillespie,  Neasmith  and  Forrest,  and  the 
secretary. 

Commissioner  Gillespie  reported  visiting  the  State  institutions  at  Ionia 
and  examining  the  estimates  of  proposed  appropriations  of  such  institn- 
tions  for  1895-96. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  purchase  for  the  board's  library,  "Lend- 
a-Hand,"  by  Stillmau;  and  "Children  of  the  Poor,"  and  "How  the  Other 
Half  Live,"  by  Jacob  A.  Riea 

D  Recommendations  regarding  future  legislation  were  considered  and 
adopted,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  report  them  to  the  Governor 
as  required.* 

Lansing,  September  26, 1894.     {P.  M.)  -  The  board  met  at  its  office. 

Present,  Commissioners  Gillespie,  Neasmith,  Forrest  and  Bell,  and  the 
secretary. 

The  board  considered  the  estimates  of  the  proposed  appropriations  for 
1896  and  1896,  of  the  following  State  institutions:  Industrial  Home  for 
Girls,  Adrian;  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing;  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
Lansing;  Northern  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Traverse  City.f 

The  following  resolution  by  Commissioner  Gillespie  was  adopted: 

"  Whebeas,  In  the  present  condition  of  business,  citizens,  and  especially 
those  who  are  dependent  on  constant  employment,  must  find  it  difficult  to 
meet  their  taxes,  therefore, 

^*  Resolved  J  That  this  board,  while  recognizing  the  desire  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  institutions  of  the  State,  feels  that  ite  recommendations 
should  be  made  in  view  of  these  circumstances,  and  that  special  appropri- 
ations should  contemplate  only  what  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Jackson,  September  27,  1894,  The  board  met  at  the  Michigan  State 
Prison  and  considered,  briefly,  the  estimates  of  appropriations  submitted 
by  such  institution,  and  also  the  estimates  of  proposed  appropriations  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula  Prison  at  Marquette. 

Lansing,  September  27 ^  1894.  (P.  M.)  The  board  returned  to  its 
office  and  continued  its  consideration  of  the  estimates  of  proposed  appro^ 
pria tions  for  State  institutions,  as  follows:  Upper  Peninsula  Asylum  for 
the  Insane.f 

Lansing,  September  28,  1894.  The  board  met  at  its  office  and  continued 
the  consideration  of  estimates  of  proposed  appropriations,  as  follows: 
State  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory,  Ionia;  Asylum  for  Dangerous 
and  Criminal  Insane,  Ionia;  State  Public  School,  Cold  water;  State  Prison, 
Jackson;  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint;  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
Kalamazoo.f 

Lansing,  November  8,  1894,    The  board  met  at  its  office. 

Present,  Commissioners  Gillespie,  Neasmith  and  Bell,  and  the  secretary. 

Minutes  of  the  meetings  of  April  5,  May  1,  May  31,  July  18,  and  Sep- 
tember 13-15  and  25-28,  were  read  and  approved. 

A  communication  to  the  Governor,  regarding  alleged  evils  in  the  St. 
Clair  county  poorhouse,  was  referred  by  him  to  the  board.  On  motion  of 
Commissioner  Gillespie,  Commissioner  Bell  and  the  secretary  were 
requested  to  investigate  the  charges  preferred. 

Charges  made  of  certain  evils  existing  in  the  Ingham  county  poorhouse 
were  presented,  with  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  his  investigation  of  the 
same;  the  report  was  adopted  and  placed  on  file. 

«;See  blesnlal  report  of  1898-94,  pp.  212-217. 

iiResnlta  of  sach  consideration  reported  in  biennial  report,  1888-M,  pp.  9-68. 
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A  letter  from  Mr.  T.  Clark,  regardinf;  his  child,  which  had  been  placed 
-oat  by  the  Rocky  Beach  Association,  was  presented  and  the  secretary  was 
instructed  to  learn  of  Counly  Agent  Holcomb,  Kent  county,  if  he  had 
been  consulted  when  the  child  was  placed  cat,  and  send  a  copy  of  all  cor- 
reBpondeuce  to  the  Governor. 

The  following  communications  were  received  and  placed  on  file:  From 
Dr.  Jones,  Honghton,  regarding  the  Upper  Penineula  Asylam  for  the 
Insane;  from  Ex-Governor  Alphens  Felch  in  response  to  a  telegram  sent 
him  by  the  hoard  on  his  90th  birthday;  from  Prof.  Woodmff,  anperintend- 
entofthe  State  Public  School,  regarding  the  treatment  of  one  Walls; 
from  the  board  of  control  of  the  Home  for  Feeble  Minded  and  Epileptic, 
r^ardiug  the  submission  of  estimates  of  proposed  appropriatious.  The 
following  were  approved  and  placed  on  file:  Commissioner  Forrest  to  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  Genesee  conn^  on  the  condition  of  the  jail  of  such 
county;  Secretary  Storrs  to  Judge  Simpson,  reporting  lack  of  required 
record  at  the  jail  of  Crawford  county,  and  the  judge's  reply;  to  Governor 
Bich,  regarding  cases  of  Geo.  W.  Travis  and  Adelia  Bates  for  transfer  to 
the  Asylum  for  Dangerous  and  Criminal  Insane;  to  board  of  control  of  the 
Home  for  Feeble  Minded  and  Epileptic,  regarding  submiBsion  of  estimates. 

Eeports  were  made  of  the  following  visits:  By  Commissioner  Gillespie 
to  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  Michigan  State  Prison,  and  the  jails  of  Ottawa, 
Van  Buren,  Kalkaska  and  Leelanau  counties. 

By  Commissioner  Bell,  to  the  St.  Clair  county  poorhouse  and  to 
asylums  for  the  insane  in  Canada  and  in  the  state  of  Massachusette,  by 
■authority  of  the  Governor. 

By  Commissioner  Xeasmith,  to  the  poorhouse  of  Kalamazoo  connty. 

By  Secretary  Storrs,  to  Wayne  County  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

Copies  of  the  contracts  for  erection  of  buildings  at  the  Upper  Peninsula 
A^lum  for  the  Insane  were  presented,  considered  and  placed  on  file. 

The  secretary  presented  a  list  of  institutions  "  placing  out  children." 
(Placed  on  file.) 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  have  printed  reprints  of  a  paper  on 
"  Management  of  Jails,"  and  distribute  them  to  every  sheriff  in  the  State; 
also  to  purchase  for  the  library  of  the  board,  from  toe  proceedings  of  the 
<»3nference,  "  Care  of  Dependent  and  Delinquent  Children,"  published  by 
the  State  Chanties  Aid  Association  of  New  York. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  Home  for  Feeble  Minded 
and  Epileptic  appeared  and  presented  the  estimates  of  proposed  appropri- 
ations for  such  State  institution  for  1895-96;  these  were  carefolly 
considered.! 

Secretary  Storrs  reported  delivering  an  address  at  the  Church  of  our 
Father,  Detroit,  Sunday  evening,  November  4,  on  the  oocaBion  of  the 
-observance  of  "  Prison  Sunday." 

Lansing,  January  3,  1895.     The  board  met  at  its  office. 

Present,  Commissioners  Forrest  and  Bell,  and  the  secretary. 

Letters  from  Commissioners  Gillespie  ajid  Neasmith  regretting  their 
inability  to  be  present,  were  presented. 

The  secretary  made  a  report  on  the  investigation  by  Commissioner  Bell 
^nd  himself,  of  the  Bichmoud  case  in  the  St.  Clair  county  poorhouse,  that 
no  cruelty  had  been  exercised,  as  claimed,  and  that  no  further  action,  on 
the  part  of  the  board,  was  needed.  The  report  was  accepted  and  j ' 
on  file. 
tRaanltB  of  anoh  conildBratloD  reported  in  blaniilBl  report,  ISM-M,  pp.,  9-et, 
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The  following  commanications  were  received,  conudered  and  placed  on 
file:  From  Geo.  Oliver,  Jr.,  superintendent  of  the  poor,  Allegan  county, 
regarding  repairing  the  jail  of  snch  county  and  asking  for  plans,  the  sec- 
retary reported  that  he  had  sent  the  plans  as  requested.  From  W.  M.  F. 
Round,  secretary  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  inviting  Secretary 
Storrs  to  be  present  at  the  50th  anniversary  of  such  association  to  be  held 
the  25th  of  February,  1895,  which  invitation  he  had  been  compelled  to 
decline.    From  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  regarding  a 

firl  who  had  been  returned  to  her  home  in  Big  Bapids  from  the  Industrial 
[ome  for  Girls  at  Adrian,  while  sick  with  the  typhoid  fever.  The  secretary 
reported  that  the  case  had  been  investigated,  and  that  Mrs.  Sickels,  sup- 
erintendent of  such  institution  had  made  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
case  to  the  Governor. 

The  secretary  presented  his  report,  which  had  been  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, on  his  investigation  of  charges  against  the  county  agent  of  Shiawas- 
se^  county,  which  had  proved  groundless.  It  was  received,  approved  and 
placed  on  file. 

Commissioner  Bell  reported  a  visit,  with  Secretary  Storrs,  to  the  Detroit 
House  of  Correction,  also  having  attended  a  meeting  of  the  College 
Alumni  Association  of  Detroit,  at  which  meeting  Secretary  Storrs  read  a 
paper  on  "A  Woman's  Prison  for  Michigan,"  by  request;  also  reported 
attending  a  meeting,  with  the  Governor,  of  the  board  of  control  of  the 
Home  for  Feeble  Minded  and  Epileptic;  also  of  having  examined  two 
cases  committed  to  the  Wayne  County  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  in  which 
there  had  been  some  question  of  their  insanity. 

Reports  were  made  of  the  following  visits:  By  Commissioner  Forrest 
to  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint. 

By  Secretary  Storrs,  to  the  poorhouse  of  Shiawassee  county. 

Lansivg,  February  7 ,  1895.    The  board  met  at  its  oflSce. 

Present,  Commissioners  Gillespie  and  Forrest  and  the  secretary.  The 
secretary  presented  a  letter  from  Commissioner  Neasmith,  regretting  his 
Inability  to  be  present.  Commissioner  Bell  telephoned  from  Detroit,  that 
at  the  last  moment  he  was  detained  from  attending. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  November  8,  1894,  and  of  January  3, 
1895,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  confer  with  t^he  Rev.  Sly  regarding  the 
Clark  child  who  had  been  placed  out  by  the  Bocky  Beach  Association. 

The  following  communications  were  received,  considered  and  placed  on 
file.  From  the  Governor  regarding  the  county  agent  of  Sanilac  cotmty, 
with  the  secretary's  reply;  from  Dr.  Bennett,  superintendent  of  the  Wayne 
county  asylum,  asking  that  Anton  Magdowski,  a  patient  in  such  institu- 
tion, be  transferred  to  the  Asylum  for  Dangerous  and  Criminal  Insane,  at 
Ionia,  enclosing  clinical  history  of  such  patient.  (See  proceedings  of 
board  under  provision  of  section  28,  act  124,  laws  of  1893. ) 

Beports  were  made  of  the  following  visits:  By  Commissioner  Gillespie 
to  poorhouse  of  Kent  county. 

By  Secretary  Storrs  to  jail  and  poorhouse  of  Van  Buren  county,  and  to 
the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Kalamazoo.  He  reported  having 
met  with  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Van  Buren  county  and  addressing 
them  on  the  general  work  of  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  and 
on  the  Michigan  Home  for  the  Feeble  Minded  and  Epileptic. 
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The  secretary  reported  certain  verbal  complaints  topching  the  Midlajid 
county  poorhonse,  and  be  was  inBtrncted  to  viait  each  institntion  and 
make  a  report  to  the  board  on  the  affairs  there. 

Repreeentative  Holden,  chairman  of  the  house  committee  on  the  School 
for  the  Deaf,  was  present  and  dlEcnsa^d  with  the  board  the  subject  of  the 
chargeB  preferred  against  the  superintendent  of  such  State  institution. 
He  expressed  bis  pleasure  at  tbe  excellent  state  of  things  at  such  school, 
and  his  conviction  of  tbe  fitness  of  tbe  superintendent  to  hold  such  posi- 
tion.     AH  of  which  was  fully  concurred  in  by  the  board. 

The  following  bills,  to  be  introduced  in  the  Legislature,  were  considered 
by  the  board,  and  approved.  An  amendment  to  tbe  law  governing  private 
asylums  for  tbe  insane  (act  161,  laws  of  1887);  an  amendment  to  the 
county  agent  law  (Howell's,  aection  9894);  an  amendment  to  the  dis- 
orderly  act;  a  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  parole  of  convicts;  an  amendment  to 
the  law  which  provides  for  State  approval  of  homes  in  which  dependent 
children  are  placed  by  every  and  all  iuetitntions  empowered  to  so  place 
children;  and  the  State  supervision  of  children  so  placed;  also 
a  bill  providing  for  State  supervision  and  inspection  of  orphanages 
and  children's  homes,  and  that  children  placed  in  such  orphan- 
ages and  homes  sbonld  be  so  placed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  dependent 
child  ia  committed  to  the  State  Public  School. 

A  proposed  blank  for  "Order  of  disposition  of  child,"  to  be  used  in 
cases  of  juvenile  offenders,  by  tbe  courts,  which  had  been  prepared  by  P. 
H.  Dolau,  justice  of  tbe  peace,  was  presented  and  discussed.  The  board 
d>  cided  that  tbe  blank  now  used  was  all  that  was  needed. 

Lansing,  March  28,  1895.    Tbe  board  met  at  its  office. 

Present,  CommiBsianers  Forrest  and  Bell,  and  tbe  secretary.  A  tele- 
gram from  Commissioner  Gillespie  and  a  letter  from  Commissioner  Shep- 
ard,  advising  of  their  inability  to  be  present  on  account  of  sickness,  were 
presented. 

Commissioner  Bell  reported  children  in  the  Wayne  county  poorhonse, 
and  tbe  secretary  was  instructed  to  correspond  with  the  authorities  there 
regarding  the  matter. 

Commissioner  Forrest  reported  a  visit  to  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  at  Kalamazoo,  during  which  visit  he  learned  that  it  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  good  batter  to  supply  the  institution, 
and  that  the  additional  expense  incurred  by  reason  of  the  provision  of  law 
which  reqnires  butter  and  not  butterine  to  be  used,  was  from  three  to  four 
thousand  dollars  annually. 

Secretary  Storrs  reported  a  visit  made  by  himself  and  Commissioner 
Bell  to  the  Eastern  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

A  letter  from  W  S.  Sly,  regarding  the  Clark  child,  was  presented,  and 
tbe  secretary  was  instructed  to  enquire  of  Mr.  Sly  if  tbe  law  bad  been 
complied  witb  in  the  county  where  the  Clark  child  bad  been  placed.  A 
letter  from  Mr.  Sly  was  presented  complaining  of  tbe  failure  of  county 
agents  to  report  on  homes  promptly.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  writ« 
County  Agent  Parker  regarding  such  charge;  also  to  furnish  Mr.  Sly 
witb  a  corrected  list  of  county  agents,  and  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  of 
the  pasBage  of  the  new  law  "For  the  Protection  of  Children." 

The  followiDg  resolution  was  received  from  Commissioner  Gillespie  and 
adopted : 

"  Whbbeas:  By  expiration  of  the  term  of  office,  the  connection  of  the 
Hon.  James  M.  Neaemitb  with  this  board  has  terminated, 
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^^Reaolved,  That  we,  bis  associates,  most  sincerely  bear  witness  to  the 
faithful  service  rendered  by  the  late  commissioner  to  the  State,  a  service 
the  more  meritorious,  as  in  the  latter  period  of  his  term  his  state  of  health 
made  travel  and  business  trying  and  dangerous. 

"Resolved,  That  we  have  found  in  him  the  careful  observer  and  wise 
<^unsellor,  and  that  we  shall  ever  recall  our  mutual  intercourse  as  a  pleas- 
ant friendship  that  will  continue,  while  we  invoke  the  blessing  of  heaven 
on  him  as  'the  day  goeth  away  and  the  shadows  of  the  evening  are 
stretching  out.' 

"Besolvedf  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  Mr. 
Neasmith,  with  the  request  that  he  furnish  his  photograph,  to  be  placed 
with  those  of  former  commissioners,  on  the  wall  of  the  office." 

On  motion  of  Oommissioner  Bell,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  write 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Neasmith  for  publication  in  the  leading  journals 
of  the  State. 

On  motion  of  Oommissioner  Forrest,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  have 
printed  the  law  providing  for  the  protection  of  children,  just  enacted  and 
signed,  and  send  a  copy  to  each  institution  in  the  State,  or  persons  known 
to  him,  authorized  to  ** place  out"  children. 

Lansing,  April  IS,  1895.    The  board  met  at  its  office. 

Present,  Commissioners  Gillespie,  Forrest,  Bell  and  Shepard,  and  the 
secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  February  7,  and  March  28, 1895,  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  secretary  reported  having  written  Mr.  Gillespie,  keeper  of  the 
Wayne  county  poorhouse,  and  to  Mr.  Woodruff,  superintendent  of  the 
State  Public  School,  regarding  children  who  had  been  returned  from  such 
State  institution  to  the  poorhouse  of  Wayne  county;  and  replies  to  such 
letters  were  presented,  considered  and  placed  on  file. 

The  secretary  reported  that  a  sketch  of  Ex-commissioner  Neasmith's 
life  had  been  written  and  published  in  the  Detroit  Tribune. 

A  communication  to  the  Governor  from  the  State  agent  of  the  State 
Public  School,  and  referred  to  this  board,  regarding  charges  against  the 
county  agent  of  Huron  county,  was  presents;  the  secretory  reported  a 
conversation  which  he  had  had  with  such  State  agent  on  the  same  subject 

On  motion  of  Oommissioner  Shepard,  Oommissioner  Bell  and  the  sec- 
retary were  instructed  to  proceed  to  Bad  Axe  and  investigate  the  charges 
made  against  the  agent  of  Huron  county,  and  report  their  findings  directly 
te  the  Governor  in  behalf  of  the  board.* 

Beports  were  made  of  the  following  visits:  By  Oommissioner  Forrest 
to  Midland  county  jail. 

By  Secretary  Storrs  to  Gratiot  county  jail  and  poorhouse,  Eaton  county 
jail  and  poorhouse  and  Livingston  county  jail  and  poorhouse. 

On  motion  of  Oommissioner  Shepard,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
procure  full  information  regarding  the  case  reported  by  him,  of  the  cutting 
with  a  razor  of  an  inmate  of  the  Eaton  county  poorhouse  by  a  fellow 
inmate,  and  on  receiving  such  information  confer  with  the  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Eaton  county  concerning  the  suitable  disposition  of  the 
attecking  party. 

Oommissioner  Gillespie  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the  board,  and  Com- 
missioner Forrest,  vice-chairman. 

^  Commlflsioner  Bell  advised  the  Governor  of  snoh  action  by  the  board,  who  said  that  no  apeoUl 
trip  need  be  made. 
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The  re-districting  the  State  among  the  commiBBioners,  by  counties,  for 
visitation  of  county  institutions  was  considered,  and  was  left  as  last  year; 
assigning  to  Oommissioner  Shepard  Ex-commissioner  Neasmith's  district. 

The  following  assignments  of  State  institutions  for  spe<(tal  supervision 
of  each  commissioner  were  made: 

To  Oommiseioner  Gillespie,  Home  for  the  Feeble  Minded  and  Epileptic, 
Xiapeer;  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Kalamazoo;  State  Prison, 
Jackson;  and  State  Public  School,  Ooldwater. 

To  Ck)mmis8ioner  Forrest,  Detroit  House  of  Correction;  Industrial 
Home  for  Girls,  Adrian ;  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint;  Eastern  Michigan 
Asylum,  Pontiac. 

To  Oommissioner  Bell,  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Lansing;  Asylum 
for  Dangerous  and  Criminal  Insane,  Ionia;  Wayne  County  ^ylum  for 
the  Insane.   _  *- 

To  Commissioner  Shepard,  Northern  Michigan  Asylum,  Traverse  City; 
-State  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory,  Ionia;  School  for  the  Blind, 
Xiansing. 

To  Secretary  Storrs,  Upper  Peninsula  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  New- 
berry; State  House  of  Correction  and  Branch  of  the  State  Prison  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  Marquette. 

Commissioners  Shepard  and  Bell  were  appointed  members  of  the  library 
committee  of  the  board,  and  Commissioners  Gillespie  and  Forrest  members 
of  the  committee  on  plans  of  jails  and  poorhouses. 

The  draft  of  a  bill  to  provide  for  organizing  and  maintaining  children's 
aid  societies  was  considered,  and  amendments  suggested. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  Forrest,  it  was  ordered  that  as  many  of  the 
members  of  the  board  as  could  conveniently,  attend,  with  the  secretary,  the 
22d  National  Conference  of  Corrections  and  Charities  to  be  held  at  New 
Haven,  May,  1895. 

Lansing,  June  24, 1895.    The  board  met  at  its  office. 

Present,  Commissioners  Gillespie,  Forrest,  Bell  and  Shepard,  and  the 
-secretary. 

Hon.  David  Metcalf,  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  Girls,  Adrian,  was  present  and  presented  the  plans  of  a  cottage  for  the 
engineer,  and  of  a  bam  to  be  erected  at  such  institution.  The  plans  were 
-examined  (see  proceedings  of  board  under  provisions  of  section  7,  act  86, 
laws  of  1889).  e~«  CJ '.  1 

Beports  were  made  of  the  following  visits:  By  Commissioner  Bell,  to 
the  Wayne  county  asylum  for  the  Insane;  to  the  Upper  Peninsula 
Prison,  Marquette;  to  the  jail  and  poorhouse  of  Houghton  county,  and  the 
jail  of  St.  Clair  county. 

By  Commissioner  Forrest,  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Lansing, 
and  School  for  the  Blind. 

By  Commissioner  Gillespie,  to  the  jails  and  poorhouses  of  Grand  Trav- 
erse, Ottawa,  Isabella,  Manistee,  Muskegon  and  Ionia  counties. 

By  Secretary  Storrs,  to  the  jails  and  poorhouses  of  Calhoun,  Jackson, 
<]!linton,  Allegan  and  Barry  counties;  to  the  jails  of  Kalamazoo  and  Kent 
counties,  and  to  the  poorhouse  of  Genesee  county;  also  to  certain  state 
institutions  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  Gillespie,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
communicate  with  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  the  several  counties 
visited,  and  make  such  recommendations  as  he  should  see  fit,  based  on  the 
recommendations  in  the  reports  of  visits. 
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ComEnissioner  Shepard  reported  the  death  of  Ooanty  Agent  Larzalere  of 
OasB  county,  and  that  owing  to  important  matters  pending  in  such  coanty, 
which  require  the  attention  of  a  county  agent,  a  new  agent  should  be 
appointed  immediately,  and  suggested  that  the  board  recommend  to  the 
Governor  a  successor  to  Mr.  Larzalere.  After  considering  certain  persons 
for  such  positipn,  on  motion  of  Commissioner  Forrest,  Commissioner 
Uhepard  was  requested  by  the  board  to  suggest  the  appointment  of  Mr.  G. 
N.  Kivers  of  Cassopolis  for  county  agent  of  Cass  county. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  Forrest,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
arrange  a  schedule  of  visits  to  county  jails  and  poorhouses,  which  will 
enable  him  to  visit  each  of  such  institutions  during  the  year,  beginning 
July  1,  1895. 

Commissioner  Shepard  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Attorney  General  be  requested  to  inform  this  board 
whether  a  proper  construction  of  sections  9642,  9613,  9644  and  9645  of 
chapter  839,  title  41,  Howell's  Statutes,  will  permit  boards  of  county 
supervisors  to  instruct  and  direct  their  several  sheriffs  and  jailors,  in 
charge  of  the  county  jails,  to  compel  vagrants  and  other  persons  "serving 
sentences,*'  imposed  by  justices  of  the  peace,  to  perform  manual  labor 
during  their  imprisonment. 

The  following  communications  were  presented,  considered  and  placed 
on  file:  From  F.  D.  Clarke,  superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf, 
regarding  plans  to  be  submitted;  from  Ex-commissioner  Neasmith  pre- 
senting portrait  of  himself,  as  requested  by  the  board;  copy  of  the  secre- 
tary's letter  to  supervisors  of  Kent  county  regarding  the  jail  of  sudi 
county,  and  their  reply;  copy  of  secretary's  letter  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  poor  of  Eaton  county,  and  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  such  county 
regarding  the  inmate  who  was  assaulted  with  a  razor,  and  their  repUes. 
From  D.  G.  Slafter,  county  agent  of  Tuscola  county,  regarding  an  alleged 
criminal  assault  on  one  of  the  wards  of  the  State  who  had  been  placed  in 
a  home  in  such  county,  and  the  secretary's  reply  to  same. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  Forrest,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
continue  the  correspondence  until  a  proper  culmination  be  reached. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  Shepard,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
continue  his  correspondence  with  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  Eaton 
county  with  a  view  of  fiecuriug  the  transfer  of  the  assaulting  inmate  to  the 
Asylum  for  Dangerous  and  Criminal  Insane. 

On  the  favorable  report  of  the  committee  on  library,  the  secretary  was 
instructed  to  subscribe  for  the  usual  number  of  copies  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  National  Prison  Congress  of  1894,  and  to  purchase  for  the  board's 
library  "The  Death  Penalty,"  and  "Punishment  and  Reformation." 

The  plans  and  estimates  of  cost  of  a  barn  to  be  erected  at  the  colony 
farm  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane  were  presented.  (See  pro- 
ceedings of  the  board  under  section  7,  act  86,  laws  of  1889.) 

Traverse  City,  August  14,  1895.  {A,  M.)  The  board  met  at  the  Park 
hotel. 

Present,  Commissioners  Gillespie,  Forrest  and  Jenks  (successor  to 
Commissioner  Bell,  resigned),  and  the  secretary. 

Copies  of  the  secretary's  letters  to  the  following  named  were  presented, 
approved  and  placed  on  file:  To  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  of 
Isabella,  Ingham,  Ionia,  Muskegon  and  Barry  counties;  to  Dr.  Ekiwards, 
medical  superintendent,  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane;  to  the  Auditor 
General;  to  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls;  and  to  the  Attorney  General. 
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The  secretary  presented  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Commissioiier^  Shepard 
to  the  Attorney  General,  regarding  the  working  of  prisoners  in^connty 
jails.    It  was  approved  and  placed  on  file.  < I 

Lansing,  September  3, 1895.    The  board  met  at  its  office. 

Present,  Oommissioners  Oillespie,  Forrest,  Shepard  and  Jenks,  and 
the  secretary. 

Prof.  F.  D.  Clarke,  superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  was  pres- 
ent and  presented  the  plans  for  a  new  detached  dormitory  to  be  erected  at 
snch  institution,  which  were  examined.  (See  proceedings  of  board  under 
section  7,  act  86,  laws  of  1889.) 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  April  18,  June  24,  and  August  14, 1895, 
were  read  and  approved. 

Commissioner  Shepard  presented  a  letter  from  the  Attorney  General^ 
regarding  the  working  of  prisoners  in  jails,  which  was  received  and  placed 
on  file,  and  the  commissioner  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 

^^Resolvedj  That  the  secretary  of  this  board  be  instructed  to  consult 
with  the  Attorney  Oeneral  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  if,  in  the- 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  such  action  shall  be  warranted,  the  sec- 
retary prepare  a  circular,  to  be  approved  by  the  chairman  of  this  board,, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  the  county  clerk  of  each  county  of  the  State,  to  be  laid 
by  him  before  the  board  of  supervisors  at  their  October  meeting,  said  cir- 
cular to  recommend  the  detail  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  several  boards 
of  supervisors  necessary  to  provide  hard  labor  within  the  premises  of  the- 
county  jail,  for  tramps,  vagrants,  wife  beaters,  recidivists,  and  for  any 
minor  crimes  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace.  That 
the  chairman  and  secretary  be  authorized  to  use  their  discretion  as  to  the 
publicity  to  be  given  the  circular  when  prepared. 

The  following  communications  were  presented,  considered  and  placed  on 
file:  By  the  secretary,  to  D.  G.  Slafter,  county  agent  of  Tuscola  county, 
regarding  assault  of  State  ward  and  Mr.  Slafter's  reply  to  same;  to  the 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Eaton  county,  regarding  the  assault  with  a  razor 
of  an  inmate  of  the  poorhouse  of  such  county,  and  his  reply  to  same;  to 
Dr.  Munson,  superintendent  of  the  Northern  Michigan  Asylum,  and  to- 
Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Sickels,  superintendent  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls, 
regarding  plans  of  buildings;  to  Warden  Fuller,  regarding  young  boys 
committed  to  the  State  House  of  Correction,  and  his  reply  to  same. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  advise  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Eaton 
county  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  the  inmate  who  committed  an 
assault  on  a  fellow  inmate  in  the  poorhouse  of  their  county  is  a  subject 
|or,  and  should  be  committed  to  the  Asylum  for  Dangerous  and  Criminal 
Insane. 

The  committee  on  library  recommended  the  purchase  of  ''American 
Charities,"  by  Amos  G.  Warner,  Ph.  D.,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed 
to  purchase  such  book  for  the  board's  library. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  the  various  colleges 
in  the  State  with  a  view  to  having  presented  sociological  subjects  to  the 
students. 

The  board  visited  the  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Industrial  School  for 
Boys. 

Detroit  October  3,  1895,    The  board  met  at  the  Cadillac  hotel. 

Present,  Commissioners  Forrest  and  Jenks  and  the  secretary. 

Claude  W.  Case,  trustee,  and  Dr.  Sam'l  Bell,  medical  superintendent  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  presented  the  plans  of 
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building  to  be  erected  at  such  institution,  which  were  examined.     (See^ 
proceedinRB  of  the  board  under  section  7,  act  86,  laws  of  1889. ) 

lonuit  October  10^  1895.  The  board  met  at  the  Asylum  for  Dangerous 
and  Criminal  Insane. 

Present,  Commissioners  Jenks  and  Shepard  and  the  secretary. 

The  secretary  presented  an  invitation  from  President  Gorton  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  to  the  board  to  arrange  a  series  of  lectures  to  be 
delivered  at  such  institution;  in  compliance  with  which  invitation,  the 
board  arranged  for  two  before  the  fall  term  ends  (Nov.  8).  Further  action 
was  deferred  to  the  November  meeting  of  the  board. 

The  secretary  presented  an  invitation  from  Flint  to  hold  the  next  annual 
convention  of  the  board  and  conference  of  county  agents  in  such  city. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  December  10 
and  11, 1895,  were  selected  as  the  dates  for  holding  such  meetings. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  Shepard,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
write  each  county  clerk  of  the  State,  requesting  him  to  inform  the  board 
what  action,  if  any,  is  taken  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  his  county,  as 
to  working  the  inmates  of  its  jail. 

The  board  visited  the  State  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory,  and 
the  Asylum  for  Dangerous  and^Criminal  Insane. 

Lapeer,  November  6, 1895,  {P.  M.)  The  board  met  at  the  Abram. 
house. 

Present,  Commissioners  Gillespie,  Forrest,  Jenks  and  Shepard,  and  the^ 
secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  September  3  and  October  3  and  10, 1895,. 
were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  communications  were  presented,  considered  and  placed 
on  file:  Board  to  colleges  regarding  lectures  on  sociology;  from  the- 
respective  presidents  of  the  Agricultural,  Olivet  and  Alma  colleges,  the 
State  Normal  School,  and  the  University  of  Michigan,  regarding  lectures 
in  such  institutions;  to  the  several  boards  of  supervisors  regarding 
work  of  prisoners  in  jails;  Attorney  General's  opinion  of  such  work; 
to  Prof.  F.  D.  Clarke,  regarding  plans  of  dormitory;  to  board  of  super- 
visors of  Baraga  county  regarding  needs  in  jail  of  said  county;  to  boaid  of 
8ni)ervisors  of  Menominee  coun^  regardinj^  evils  existing  in  the  jail  of 
such  county;  to  the  board  of  supervisors  or  Eaton  county  regarding  the 
inmate  in  the  poorhouse  of  such  county  who  had  committed  an  assault  on 
a  fellow  inmate;  to  the  Attorney  General  regarding  the  legal  age  of  com- 
mitment for  truancy,  and  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  regarding  it;  to 
Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Sickels,  superintendent  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls, 
regarding  the  refusal  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  such  institution  to 
receive  girls  who  had  been  sentenced  there;  from  H.  H.  Hart,  secretary, 
regarding  the  proceedings  of  the  22d  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections;  trom  Mrs.  Morrison  regarding  children  in  poorhouses;  to 
Claude  W.  Case,  trustee  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
regarding  plans;  from  the  State  Public  School  regarding  law  for  placing 
out  children;  from  Hon.  C.  L.  Brundage  regarding  the  State  School  for 
the  Deaf;  from  Prof.  F.  D.  Clarke,  superintendent  of  the  School  for  the 
Deaf,  regarding  the  estimate  of  cost  of  the  new  dormitory  exceeding  th& 
amount  appropriated  therefor;  from  Dr.  Christian,  superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  Michigan  Asylum,  regarding  the  joint  meeting  of  boards  of  the 
several  asylums  for  the  insane  of  the  State;  from  Mrs.  d'Arcambal  regard- 
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ing  the  observing  of  ''Prison  Sunday"  in  Detroit;  from  county  clerks 
regarding  the  action  of  boards  of  supervisors  as  to  working  jail  prisoners. 

Reports  were  made  of  the  following  visits:  By  the  board  to  the  Indus- 
trial School  for  Boys  and  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing;  and  to  the 
Asylum  for  Dangerous  and  Criminal  Insane  and  State  House  of  Correc- 
tion and  Reformatory,  Ionia. 

By  Commissioner  Gillespie  to  the  jails  of  Kent,  Mecosta  and  Newaygo 
counties,  and  to  the  jaifs  and  poorhouses  of  Mason,  Antrim  and  Grand 
Traverse  counties. 

By  Secretary  Storrs  to  the  jails  and  poorhouses  of  Ingham,  Schoolcraft, 
Delta,  Menominee,  Iron  and  Gogebic  counties;  to  the  jails  of  Baraga  and 
Mackinac  counties;  to  the  hospital  of  Delta  county  and  to  the  Michigan 
State  Prison. 

The  program  of  the  14th  annual  convention  of  the  board  and  conference 
of  the  county  agents  was  presented  and  considered.  On  motion  of  Com- 
missioner Sbepard,  Commissioner  Gillespie  was  chosen  to  respond  to  the 
address  of  welcome.  On  motion  of  Commissioner  Forrest,  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  prepare  and  present  at  such  convention  a  paper  on 
'*  Legislation  of  1895  touching  penal,  reformatory  and  charitable  matter&" 
The  program  was  then  adopted. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  arrange,  if  possible,  for  lectures — ^at 
colleges  desiring  them — by  Judge  C.  B.  Grant,  Prof.  Hennr  Adams,  Dr. 
Hal  C.  Wyman,  Hon.  Levi  L.  Barbour,  Revs.  0.  F.  Swift,  Lee  S.  McCol- 
lister,  and  Wm.  Enight,  Rabbi  Louis  Grossman  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Mann. 
Commissioners  Gillespie  and  Forrest  expressed  their  willingness  to 
deliver  a  lecture  at  three  of  the  colleges. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  Jenks,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  com- 
municate with  the  board  of  auditors  of  Wayne  county  regarding  the  plans 
for  the  new  jail  of  such  county,  and  suggest  that  they  be  submitted  to  this 
board  for  its  examination  and  suggestions  before  they  are  adopted. 

Commissioner  Jenks  presented  a  list  of  the  names  and  ages  of  the  feeble 
minded  and  epileptic  in  the  Wayne  county  asylum,  which  had  been  fur- 
nished him  by  Dr.  Bennett,  superintendent  of  such  institution,  at  the 
commissioner's  request,  which  was  examined  and  placed  on  file;  and  the 
secretary  was  instructed  to  obtain  like  lists  from  each  county  in  the  State. 

Lapeer,  NovembPT  7, 1895.  (A.  M,)  The  board  met  at  the  Abram 
house  at  9  a.  m.,  as  per  adjournment. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  write  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  of 
Eaton  county,  and  learn  what  action  had  been  taken  in  the  case  of  the 
inmate  at  their  poorhouse  who  had  made  the  assault  on  a  fellow  inmate. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  subscribe  for  one  hundred  copies  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  22d  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
On  motion  of  Commissioner  Shepard,  the  secretary  was  also  instructed  to 
write  to  persons  to  whom  such  proceedings  should  be  distributed  that,  on 
receipt  of  the  needed  postage  or  express  charges,  the  board  would  be 
pleased  to  furnish  them  with  a  copy,  excepting  in  cases  of  persons  who  had 
assisted  the  board  in  its  work,  to  whom  they  should  be  sent  free. 

Commissioner  Gillespie  was  requested  to  report  to  the  Governor  the 
inefficiency  of  the  county  agent  of  Mason  county,  and  name  to  him  a 
proper  person  for  such  office. 

Gen.  Chas.  S.  Brown,  trustee,  and  Prof.  F.  D.  Clarke,  superintendent  of 
the  School  for  the  Deaf,  presented  amended  plans  for  a  new  dormitoiy, 
which  take  the  place  of  those  presented  September  3,  which  latter  could 
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BarboTir,  Dr.  Hal  C.  Wyman,  JEtabbi  Louie  OrossmaD,  BeVs  Lee  L.  Mc- 
CoIIister,  Wm.  £night,  and  C.  F.  Swift;  from  Hope  College  and  from  th« 
State  Normal  School  regarding  lectures  at  such  institutions;  from  Mrs. 
Lucy  M.  Sickels,  superintendent  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  regard- 
ing Shiawassee  countyagent;  from  Sam'l  Bell,  M.  D.,  superintendent  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  announcing  the  opening  of 
such  institution  for  the  reception  of  patients,  and  requesting  an  early  visit 
from  the  board;  from  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  of  Eaton  county, 
advising  of  the  final  disposition  of  the  case  of  Orange  Adams;  from  the 
county  clerks  of  Wayne,  Ionia,  Tuscola,  Oceana,  Grand  Traverse,  Kala- 
mazoo, Oakland,  Mecosta,  Ogemaw,  Eaton,  Presque  Isle  and  Lenawee 
counties,  regarding  the  working  of  prisoners  in  their  respective  jails. 

An  anonymous  letter  signed  "Taxpayer"  was  presented  complaining  of 
the  treatment  of  a  girl  at  the  Lake  county  poorhouse,  said  now  to  be  an 
inmate  of  the  Osceola  county  poorhouse.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to 
correspond  with  County  Agent  Lewis  (late  superintendent  of  the  poor  of 
Osceola  county),  and  request  him  to  make  such  investigation  as  he  can  of 
the  case  and  report  his  findings  to  the  board. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  Jenks,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  write 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  buildings,  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
Macomb  county,  calling  his  attention  to  the  letter  written  the  sheriff  of 
such  county  on  the  condition  of  the  basement  wards  of  his  jail,  and  request 
that  the  committee  on  buildings  take  the  matter  in  hand. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  Gillespie,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Osceola  county  to  the 
report  made  by  him  of  the  bad  condition  in  which  the  jail  of  such  county 
is,  and  also  advise  the  circuit  judge  of  the  19th  circuit  of  the  sama 

The  following,  offered  by  Commissioner  Gillespie,  was  adopted: 

Whbbeas,  Facts  on  heredity  in  its  bearing  on  imbecility  may  prove  of 
value  in  influencing  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  Home  for  Feeble  Minded 
and  Epileptic,  and  especially  facts  localized  in  this  State; 

Resolved^  That  this  board  respectfully  request  the  superintendent  of 
the  Home  for  Feeble  Minded  and  Epileptic  to  furnish  to  this  office,  from 
time  to  time,  statements  of  such  cases  of  transmitted  imbecility  as  may 
come  under  his  observation; 

Resolved,  TFhat  Commissioners  Jenks  and  Shepard  be  requested  to  act 
with  the  secretary  as  a  committee  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  local  medi- 
cal societies,  and  physicians  of  county  houses,  in  collecting  information 
as  to  the  antecedents  of  the  various  classes  of  paupers  in  the  poorhousea 

The  board  visited  the  Michigan  State  Prison. 

Detroit,  February  21,  1896.    The  board  met  at  the  Cadillac  hotel. 

Present,  Governor  John  T.  Rich,  Commissioners  Jenks  and  Shepard,  and 
the  secretary. 

Wm.  M.  Edwards,  M.  D.,  superintendent  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for 
Insane,  was  present  and  presented  plans  of  the  detached  cottage  to  be 
constructed  at  such  institution,  which  were  examined.  (See  proceedings 
of  the  board  under  section  7,  act  86,  laws  of  1889). 

O.  B.  Long,  M.  D.,  superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  Dangerous  and 
Criminal  Insane,  with  Messrs.  Beid  and  Mattison,  trustees  of  such  asylum, 
were  present  and  presented  plans  of  the  building  to  be  erected  at  such 
institution  which  were  examined.  (See  proceedings  of  the  board  under 
section  7,  act  ti5,  laws  of  1889. ) 
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prison  office,  to  the  end  that  future  disputes  arising  under  such  contracts 
or  agreements  may  be  settled  by  the  warden  from  facts  known  by  him 
from  such  records. 

On  motion  of  Oommissoner  Gillespie,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
ascertain — as  far  as  in  his  power,  what  employment  is  furnished  female 
patients  in  the  leading  asylums  for  the  insane  in  the  country. 

The  following  communications  were  received,  consid<-red,  and  placed  on 
file:  From  Wm.  M.  Edwards,  M.  D.,  superintendent  of  the  Michigan 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  regarding  the  cost  of  the  new  detached  cottage 
to  be  erected  at  such  institution.  The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had 
filed  the  required  certificate  regarding  its  cost.  On  motion  of  Commis- 
sioner Shepard  such  action  of  the  secretary  was  approved  by  the  board. 
From  Hillsdale  and  Olivet  colleges,  and  from  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  the  State  Normal  School,  naming  their  respective  choice  of  lecturers. 
From  the  county  agents  of  Osceola  and  Lake  counties,  regarding  complaints 
against  the  keeper  of  the  Lake  county  poorhouse.  The  information  thus 
derived  was  such  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  there  was  no  need  to 
expend  more  time  or  expense  in  the  matter. 

The  secretary  reported  on  the  cost  of  the  new  building  to  be  erected  at 
the  Asylum  for  Dangerous  and  Criminal  Insane,  and  that  he  had  filed  the 
required  certificate  regarding  it  with  the  Auditor  General.  On  motion  of 
Commissioner  Shepard  such  action  of  the  secretary  was  approved. 

The  Board  visited  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

Detroit,  March  25,  1896.  An  examination  was  had,  at  the  Cadillac 
hotel,  of  the  plans  of  one  of  the  three  cottages  and  of  the  infirmary  to  be 
erected  at  the  Upper  Peninsula  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (see  proceedings  of 
the  board  under  section  7,  act  86,  laws  of  1889). 

Adrian,  April  1,  1896,  The  board  met  at  the  Industrial  Home  for 
Girls. 

Present,  Commissioners  Gillespie,  Jenks  and  Shepard,  and  the  secretary; 
Messrs,  Metcalf  and  Waite  of  the  board  of  guardians,  and  Mrs.  Lucy  M. 
Sickels,  superintendent  of  the  Home,  were  also  present  and  participated 
in  the  proceedings. 

The  cottages  and  the  basement  of  the  chapel,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  a  cooking  school,  should  such  school  be  determined  upon,  were 
visited.  At  the  meeting,  which  followed  such  visits,  the  following  recom- 
mendations were  made  by  the  board :  On  motion  of  Commissioner  Jenks,  that 
the  board  disapproving  of  the  ventilation  in  the  central  cottage,  recommends 
an  entire  change  of  the  system,  to  the  one  in  use  in  the  Palmer  cottage,  and 
in  the  (new)  Alger  cottage,  which  can  be  done  at  little  expense.  That 
outside  fire  escapes  be  placed  from  the  third  story  of  each  of  the  cottages; 
that  a  thermometer  be  placed  in  each  cottage  to  the  end  that  a  more  uni- 
form temperature  be  secured.  On  motion  of  Commissioner  Shepard,  that 
the  board  of  guardians  take  steps  to  ascertain  the  probable  cost  of  an 
approved  plant  for  the  teaching  of  cooking,  and  if  they  find  the  same  to 
be  practicable  and  desirable,  that  they  submit  such  scheme  to  this  board 
for  its  opinion  of  the  proposed  appropriation  needed;  that  the  Industrial 
Home  should  own  its  own  lighting  plant;  that,  owing  to  the  great  expense 
of  heating  the  administration  building  separately,  such  system  should  be 
changed  and  it  be  heated,  as  the  other  buildings  are,  from  the  central 
heating  plant;  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  board  that  heating  from  a  cen- 
tral plant  should  be  adopted  in  all  State  institutions,  when  such  would  be 
more  economical  or  satisfactory. 
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Copies  of  the  following  commTinications  of  the  secretary  were  read, 
approved  and  placed  on  file:  To  Otis  Falter,  warden  of  the  State  Honse 
oi  Correction  and  Reformatory,  recommending  written  contracts  with  con- 
victs for  over  work;  to  the  Attorney  General,  regarding  patients  in  onr 
asylums  for  the  insane  who  receive  pensions;  to  asylams  for  the  insane, 
regarding  the  employment  of  female  patients;  to  Judge  Corbett,  reporting 
no  jail  record  in  Charlevoix  county;  to  the  Attorney  General,  regarding 
the  violation  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  children. 

The  following  communications  were  preiaented,  considered  and  placed  on 
file:  From  Judge  Corbett,  replying  to  the  secretary's  letter  regarding  the 
lack  of  a  jail  record  in  Charlevoix  county;  from  County  Agent  Wing  of 
Allegan  county,  reporting  violation  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren; from  the  AttornOT  General  regarding  the  committing  of  all  classes  of 
convicts  to  the  State  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory;  from  Prof. 
A.  J.  Murray,  superintendent  of  the  State  Public  School,  advising  of  room 
at  such  institution  for  infants;  from  A.  J.  Servise  and  wife,  complaining 
of  the  food  furnished  prisoners  at  the  Ingham  county  jail. 

On  motion  of  Commissioner  Jenks,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  send 
a  copy  of  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  regarding  the  indiscriminate  com- 
mitments to  the  State  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory,  to  the  board 
of  such  institutions;  also  to  report  the  complaint  touching  the  Ingham 
county  jail,  to  the  Governor,  sending  him  a  copy  of  the  Service  letter,  and 
ask  for  instructions  from  him,  reganling  the  complaints  made. 

Commissioner  Jenks  was  requested  to  take  under  his  special  supervision 
the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  during  the  absence  from  active  duty  on  the 
board  of  Commissioner  Forrest,  under  whose  care  it  now  is. 

Reports  were  made  on  the  following  visits:  By  Commissioner  Gilles- 
pie, to  the  Ionia  county  poorhouse  and  jail,  and  to  the  poorhouse  of  St 
Joseph  county. 

By  Commissioner  Jenks,  to  the  Macomb  county  jail,  the  jail  and  poor- 
house, and  asylum  of  Wayne  county,  and  to  the  Industrial  Home  for 
Girls. 

By  Commissioner  Sbepard,  to  the  jails  and  poorhouses  of  Branch  and 
Cass  counties,  and  jail  of  Berrien  county. 

By  Secretary  Storrs,  to  the  jails  and  poorhouses  of  Oakland,  Shiawassee, 
Livingston,  Clinton,  Gratiot  and  Eaton  counties,  and,  by  the  board,  to  the 
Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  and  the  State  Public  School. 

Commissioner  Gillespie  reported  having  lectured  at  Hillsdale  college, 
thus  completing  the  assignments  made  him  to  lecture  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Alma  and  Hillsdale  colleges. 

The  board  visited  the  Eastern  Michigan  Asylam  for  the  Insane. 

Grand  Rapids,  June  6,  1896.  The  board  met  at  the  Morton  house 
n)eing  in  attendance  on  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction). 

Present,  Commissioners  Gillespie,  Jenks  and  Shepard,  and  the  secretary. 

A  letter  from  Commissioner  Forrest,  from  Farmville,  Ya.,  where  he  has 
gone  for  his  health,  regretting  bis  enforced  absence,  was  presented  and 
placed  on  file. 

Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  May  7, 1896,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  communications  were  presented,  considered  and  placed 
on  file:    From  the  Attorney  General  regarding  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 


OUR  COUNTY  JAILS. 


The  dnt^  of  viBiting  and  examining  into  the  condition  of  oar  county^ 
jails,  required,  by  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  commissioners.  For  a  systematic,  and  so  a  better  perform-^ 
ance  of  snch  duty,  the  State  is  districted,  and  a  district  assigned  to  each 
conunissioner  for  his  special  supervision  as  follows: 

To  Commissioner  Gillespie. — Emmet,  Charlevoix,  Leelenau,  Antrim,. 
Benzie,  Grand  Traverse,  Kalkaska,  Manistee,  Wexford,  Missaukee,  Mason, 
Lake,  Osceola,  Clare,  Oceana,  Newaygo,  Mecosta,  Isabella,  Muskegon, 
Kent,  Montcalm,  Ottawa,  and  Ionia  counties. 

To  Commissioner  Jenks. — Huron,  Sanilac,  Tuscola,  Genesee,  Lapeer,  St. 
Clair,  Livingston,  Oakland,  Macomb,  Washtenaw,  Wayne,  Lenawee,  and 
Monroe  counties. 

To  Commissioner    Shepard. — Allegan,    Barry,    Eaton,    Ingham,  Van 
Buren,  Kalamazoo,  Calhoun,  Jackson,  Berrien,  Cass,  Si  Joseph,  Branch,, 
and  Hillsdale  counties. 

To  Commissioner  Forrest. — Cheboygan,  Presque  Isle,  Ots^;o^  Mont- 
morency, Alpena,  Crawford,  Oscoda,  Alcona,  Bosconunon,  Ogemaw,  losoo^ 
Gladwin,  Arenac,  Midland,  Bay,  Gratiot,  Saginaw,  Clinton  and  Shiawassee 
counties. 

To  Secretary  Storrs. — Gogebic,  Ontonagon,  Houghton,  Keweenaw,. 
Baraga,  Marquette,  Iron,  Menominee,  Dickinson,  Delta,  Schoolcraft,  Alger, 
Luce,  Mackinac,  Chipi)ewa,  and  Manitou  counties. 

The  visits  made  by  each  are  shown  in  the  table,  later  in  this  report,  of 
''Jails  visited  by  commissioners.*'  The  work  which  must  supplement  such 
visits  cannot  be  tabulated,  consisting  as  it  does  of  communications  ta 
sheriffs  and  boards  of  supervisors,  commending  what  is  found  in  construc- 
tion or  management  that  is  entitled  to  praise,  suggesting  the  correcting  of 
evils  that  are  found  to  exist,  and  recommending  the  remedy.  While  in 
some  cases  these  suggestions  are  not  heeded,  nor  the  recommendations 
adopted,  still  in  a  large  number  of  instances  they  have  been,  and  the  board 
has  received  the  assurance  that  great  benefits  have  been  derived  from  so 
doing.  Cases  are  becoming  less  and  less  frequent  where  the  suggestdons 
of  the  board  are  not  received  with  consideration  and  acted  upon.  ll^otable 
instances  of  marked  improvement  during  the  last  biennial  period  exist  in 
many  counties.  New  jails  have  been  constructed  in  Benzie  and  Berrien 
counties,  and  Wayne  county  is  now  constructing  a  $100,000  jaiL 

Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  tiie  general  character  of  the- 
jails  during  the  past  two  years  by  the  visits  and  reports  of  the  county  jail 
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and  b^  the  advice  of  Secretary  Hart  did,  adopt  the  '^  separate  Bystein.*' 
As  might  have  been  expected  with  such  a  radical  change,  we  at  first  experi- 
enced some  difficulty,  but  by  exercising  patience  and  adhering  strictly  to 
our  rules  we  soon  became  absolute  masters  of  the  situation.  As  yon  are 
well  aware,  the  ''separate  system  "  consists  of  confining  one  prisoner,  and 
one  only,  in  a  cell;  only  one  prisoner  at  a  time  in  the  corridor  for  exercise; 
only  one  prisoner  at  a  time  to  clean  out  night  soil,  eta  The  idea  being  to 
isolate  the  prisoners  as  much  as  possible,  to  admit  of  no  conversation  or 
the  interchange  of  notes  between  inmates  of  different  cells. 

The  question  may  arise,  '*  Does  not  this  system  require  too  much  time, 
incur  too  much  detail?"  Give  it  a  fair,  square,  unprejudiced  trial  and  I 
guarantee  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  good  results  obtained  are  far 
more  than  commensurate  with  the  pains  and  labor  bestowed. 

When  a  prisoner  violates  a  rule,  admonish  him;  if  that  fails  of  the 
desired  result,  confine  him  in  the  dungeon. 

Never  administer  corporal  punishment,  but  treat  him  with  kindness  and 
firmness. 

For  instance,  should  a  prisoner  object  to  his  victuals,  such  as  meat, 
potatoes,  ete.,  do  not  argue  with  him;  take  the  meat  away;  continue  with 
your  regular  fare;  make  no  changes  whatever  and  he  will  soon  subside. 

Another  factor  in  favor  of  the  "separate  system  "  is  that  it  is  a  preven- 
tion of  escape.  When  a  prisoner  is  incarcerated  his  first  thoughts  are 
generally  or  liberty,  of  escape  and  not  infreonentlv  his  every  impulse,  his 
every  thought,  is  concentrated  to  that  end.  He  schemes  to  secure  the  con- 
fidence of  the  turnkey,  he  familiarizes  himself  with  the  turnkey's  every 
movement,  he  solicits  the  co-operation  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  in  &ct  noth- 
ing is  left  undone  which  the  fertility  of  his  brain  can  invent.  Now  while 
the  ''separate  system  "  is  not  an  absolute  prevention  of  escapes,  that  being 
a  problem  difficult  of  solution,  still  it  is  a  long  stride  toward  the  goal. 

Since  moving  into  our  present  quarters  and  living  up  to  our  rules  we 
have  been  fortunate  enough  not  to  have  had  a  single  escape.  «  «  « 
This  on  its  face  may  appear  severe,  but  remember  the  jail  is  a  place  for 
the  punishment  of  crime  and  must  not  be  converted  into  a  club  house. 

The  life  of  ease  and  idleness  possible  in  our  jails  have  actually  made 
them  not  only  no  dread  to  the  evildoer,  but  places  to  be  sought  by  a  cer- 
tain class  of  prisoners,  who  are  sentenced  to  them.  It  is  told  of  a  prisoner 
in  one  of  our  jails,  where  the  breaking  of  stone  has  lately  been  required, 
who  bad  ''  tramped  "  to  Michigan  from  an  adjoining  state,  that  when  he 
was  handed  a  hammer  and  told  to  get  into  line  and  march  out  to  work, 
that  he  said,  "  Work,  work  in  this  jail,  I  have  walked  a  hundred  miles  to 

get  into  this  jail,  because  I  was  told  that  a  fellow  had  such  easy  times 
ere."  During  the  past  year  the  State  Board  of  Oorrections  and  Charities 
has  made  an  effort  to  secure  the  employment  of  prisoners  who  have  been 
committed  to  the  jails  of  the  State;  a  report  of  such  action  of  the  board 
will  be  given  later  on. 

To  the  fee  system,  connected  with  the  boardine  of  prisoners  by  the 
sheriff,  can  largely  be  attributed  many  of  the  evi&  connected  with  and 
arising  from  the  present  way  we  handle  our  crime  class.  It  would  almost 
seem,  when  we  consider  the  large  number  of  short  sentences  and  of 
re-arrests,  that  our  present  system  was  esteblisbed  for  the  main  purpose 
of  enabling  officers  to  earn  fees  to  be  texed  on  the  honest,  industrious  citi- 
zen.   The  operatic^  begins  with  the  arrest,  is  continued  through  the  trial 
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The  provisions  referred  to  have  been  upon  the  statutes  of  this  State  for 
very  many  years.  The  language  is  clear,  and  its  construction  is  not  diffi- 
cult. The  difficulty  in  the  case  seems  to  be  that,  to  all  intents  and  par- 
Eoses,  the  law  has  been  a  dead  letter,  as  speaking  generally,  no  use  haa 
een  made  of  it.  I  believe  the  main  reason  for  this  has  been  the  supposed 
expense  of  inaugurating  the  system,  and  securing  the  machinery  by  which 
the  law  can  be  made  applicable. 

The  consequence  is  that  for  years  and  years  in  this  State,  to  a  large 
class  of  offenders,  the  county  jail  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  public  institc- 
tion  in  the  nature  of  a  hotel  where  they  could  secure  board  and  lodging 
without  cost  to  themselves,  and  where,  while  nominally  prisoners,  they 
could  spend  their  time  in  telling  stories,  reading  bad  books,  singing  ribald 
songs,  playing  cards;  and  the  older  and  more  confirmed  in  vice  could  teach 
the  younger  class  methods  and  ways  for  breaking  the  law  after  their  brief 
period  of  confinement  should  have  ended. 

In  my  opinion,  this  system  is  a  reproach  to  the  civilization  of  this  State^ 
utterly  defenseless,  and  one  which,  on  the  whole,  has  done  much  harm  to 
society. 

The  provisions  of  law  above  referred  to  by  which  all  prisoners  sentenced 
to  the  county  jail  were  expected  to  be  constantly  employed,  have  been 
utterly  set  aside  and  held  for  naught.  And  I  rejoice  that  there  is  a  pros- 
pect, through  the  infiuence  of  your  board,  of  the  suspension  of  the  old 
system  and  the  introduction  of  the  system  which  the  laws  for  more  than 
forty  years  have  assumed  would  be  adopted  in  this  State. 

By  section  9,642,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  the  several  jails 
of  the  State,  whenever  any  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  hard  labor  therein^ 
and  any  mode  of  labor  shall  be  provided,  to  cause  such  person  to  be  kept 
constantly  employed  during  every  day,  except  Sunday,  and  annually  to- 
account  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
labor. 

By  section  9,645,  it  is  provided  that  even  in  case  where  a  person  shall 
be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  and  costs,  or  either,  and  to  be  committed  until 
such  fine  and  costs  are  paid,  he,  too,  shall  be  employed  at  hard  labor,  and 
shall  be  allowed  such  sum  as  the  said  keepers  shall  be  able  to  obtain  for 
the  labor  of  such  convict,  less  the  expense  of  his  support^  and  when  he 
shall  earn  the  amount  of  such  fine  and  costs,  he  shall  be  discharged. 

As  I  have  already  said,  for  years  these  provisions  of  law  have  existed, 
and  for  years  they  have  been  neglected  and  not  enforced,  with  the  evil 
results  which  I  have  referred  to. 

In  my  examination  of  this  subject,  I  find  that  this  method  of  treatment 
is  being  adopted  in  many  of  the  States  of  this  union.  The  State,  for  its 
own  protection,  its  own  good,  and  for  the  good  of  the  prisoners  themselves, 
compels  such  prisoners  to  work  while  they  are  in  confinement,  rather  than 
spend  their  time  in  idleness,  with  all  of  the  evil  which  results  therefrom. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  all  persons  confined  in  the  jails  of  this 
State,  whatever  be  their  offense,  that  are  capable  of  hard  labor,  can  be  com- 
pelled, under  existing  laws,  to  do  work  and  hard  work  at  that.  This,  of 
course,  includes  those  who  are  sentenced  to  the  county  jails  by  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  and  the  tramps,  vagrants  and  petty  offenders  that 
are  committed  by  justices  of  the  peace  and  other  magistrates.  There  is, 
however,  one  limitation  to  this  proposition,  and  that  is,  the  co-operation  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  must  first  be  obtained.  These  boards  constitute 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  county  government;  they  have,  under  the  law^ 
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was  considered,  was  not  deemed  worthy  to  be  pnt  as  an  ofEset.  The 
Employment  of  coanty  prisoners  in  breaking  stone  may  not  be  practicable 
in  all  our  counties,  but  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  counties  where  some 
such  simple,  inexpensive  employment  cannot  be  found  for  men  who  sub- 
sist on  the  funds  provided  by  the  long-suffering  taxpayers. 

Regarding  the  second  item,  namely,  the  authority  of  the  boards  of  super- 
visors to  compel  persons  sentenced  to  county  jails  to  labor,  the  State  Board 
of  Corrections  and  Charities  has  consulted  his  honor,  Fred  A.  Maynard, 
Attorney  General  of  Michigan,  and  he  has  most  emphatically  expressed 
the  opinion  that  such  power  exists.  Mr.  Maynard  has  kindly  favored  the 
board  with  his  written  opinion,  which  we  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting 
herewith.  As  will  be  seen,  the  opinion  not  only  establishes  the  fact  of  the 
power,  but  points  out  the  way  in  which  the  power  may  be  exercised.  This 
board  would  respectfully  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  such  opinion, 
and  urge  that  steps  be  taken  by  your  honorable  body  to  provide  facilities 
for,  and  that  strict  instructions  be  given  by  you  to  your  sneriff  to  require 
labor  within  the  premises  of  your  county  jail  of  all  tramps,  vagrants,  wife 
beaters,  recidivists,  and  of  all  who  may  be  sentenced  to  such  jail  to  ''serve 
sentence." 

By  order  of  the  board. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

L.  C.  Storbs,  GEO.  D.  GILLESPIE, 

Secretary.  Chairman. 

After  the  October  meeting  of  the  several  boards  of  supervisors  a  letter 
was  sent  to  each  county  clerk  asking  what,  if  any,  action  was  taken  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  his  county  looking  to  the  working  of  prisoners 
''serving  sentence"  in  their  jail,  and  the  responses  showed  that  in  quite  a 
number  of  counties  the  sheriff  had  been  instructed  to  employ  such  prison- 
ers. The  kind  of  employments  varied,  wood  in  the  log  to  be  worked  into 
18  inch  lengths,  breaking  stone,  clearing  the  county  farm,  sawing  and 
splitting  the  wood  for  county  use,  were  some  of  them.  In  some  counties 
the  employment  was  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  sheriff,  while  other  boards 
appointed  committees  to  take  the  subject  under  consideration  and  report 
plans.  While  it  may  be  a  little  too  soon  to  experience  all  the  good  results 
which  the  working  of  county  prisoners  must  eventually  bring,  the  county 
board  of  jail  inspectors  of  our  county,  in  the  report  of  their  inspection  of 
February,  1896,  say,  regarding  the  adoption  of  the  plan  in  their  county. 
"  In  compliance  with  the  proceeding  a  building  was  constructed,  stone 
hammers  and  material  were  procured,  and  the  prisoners  kept  at  work,  all 
of  which  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  arrests, 
as  well  as  very  materially  reducing  the  expense  of  the  county,  a  result 
most  gratifying  to  your  committee,  and  most  highly  commended."  A 
sheriff  of  another  county  said,  "  The  working  of  my  prisoners  has  reduced 
their  number  about  a  third,  as  compared  witii  the  same  months  last  year, 
and  of  course  has  reduced  my  receipts  for  board  that  much,  but  I  have 
been  more  than  compensated  by  the  improved  discipline  I  have  been  able 
to  maintain  because  of  the  prisoners  being  employed** 

Our  jails  are  generally  placed  under  the  unlimited,  and  in  many  cases, 
the  unsupervised  control  of  the  sheriffs  who  are  paid  a  stated  sum  per 
meal,  per  day,  or  per  week,  for  the  board  of  the  prisoners,  with  no  stipu- 
lation or  check  as  to  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  food  furnished,  or  as  to 
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ALLBQAN. 

Jail  at  Allegan — Two  story  brick  bnildiDg;  contains  four  lar^  oells, 
9x12  feet,  in  lower  story;  rooms  in  second  story  for  women  and  juvenile 
offenders;  is  very  dark  and  pKX>rly  ventilated,  and  without  necessary  means 
for  bathing.  The  county  jail  inspectors,  in  their  February,  1896,  visit  find 
bad  ventilation;  but  say  that  the  management  of  the  jail  has  been  greatly 
improved  since  the  last  visit.  They  report  the  halls  and  cells  thoroughly 
cleaned,  the  vermin  have  been  exterminated,  and  more  and  better  bedding 
furnished.  The  commissioner  says,  in  his  report  of  a  late  visit,  '*  A  new 
jail  is  very  much  needed;  but  little  advantage  could  be  had  in  attempting 
to  improve  this  one." 

ALPBNA. 

Jail  at  Alpena — This  is  one  of  the  model  jails  of  the  State.  It  is  bnilt 
of  stone,  has  twelve  cells,  six  6^x8^  in  first  story,  two  6^x8^  and  two  8^x13 
in  second  story,  besides  two  good  sized  rooms  in  second  story  for  witneBBes 
etc.  Separation  is  therefore  well  provided  for,  and  is  maintained.  To  pre- 
vent all  communication  with  the  outside  there  has  been  constructed,  all 
around  the  jail  proper,  a  wall  of  stone  twelve  feet  high,  topped  with  an  iron 
picket  fence  three  feet  hish.  The  jail  is  heated  with  hot  water.  Two  bath 
tubs  are  provided,  also  lavatories.  The  water  supply  is  abundant  and 
good.  Water  closets  are  provided.  Bedsteads  are  iron  bunks  and  hnsk 
mattresses  are  used;  bedding  is  blankets;  all  in  good  condition,  as  are  the 
jail  and  cells. 

ABBNAO. 

Jail  at  Standish — A  small  new  jail  in  basement  of  the  court  house,  con- 
tains but  one  cell,  is  damp  and  inconvenient.  The  county  claims  that  it  is 
too  poor,  and  taxes  to  heavy  even  now  to  permit  of  any  thing  better  at 
present. 

BABAGA. 

Jail  at  L'Anse — One  story  brick  building;  contains  two  cells,  8x8  feet. 
There  is  a  separate  cell  for  women  or  children  in  second  story  of  the 
sheriff's  residence.  The  cells  of  this  jail,  with  cage  in  front  of  them,  are 
of  steel  and  quite  secure.  No  attempt  has  been  made  at  ventilation.  Aside 
from  the  five  ''drunks  and  disorderlies,'*  only  six  prisoners  have  been  con- 
fined in  this  jail  during  the  last  six  months,  as  reported  by  the  county  jail 
inspectors.    A  second  story  is  strongly  recommended  by  such  officers. 

BABBY. 

Jail  at  Hastings — A  two  story  brick  building,  some  two  years  old.  Has 
ten  good  sized  cells,  with  provision  for  the  separate  confinement  of  female 
and  juvenile  prisoners  in  the  second  story.  The  jail  is  heated  with  steam, 
but,  as  freq[uently  is  the  case  when  providinG^  for  heat,  the  boiler  is  too 
small,  and  in  the  coldest  weather  portions  of  the  jail  are  cold.  The  build- 
ing is  well  ventilated,  is  provided  with  bath  tubs,  and  has  a  supply  of 
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room  is  badly  planned  for  proper  separation.  The  cells  are  arranged  to  con- 
tain six  prisoners  each,  and  all  open  into  a  common  cage  where  all  mingle; 
nothing  could  be  worse  than  this  arrangement  In  the  second  story,  how- 
ever, this  is  all  changed,  and  the  provision  for  separation  and  classification 
is  good.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and  the  ventilation  is  good.  Bath  tubs  are 
provided  and  a  good  supply  of  water  is  secured. 


CASS. 

Jail  at  Gassopolis — A  two  story  brick  buildine;  contains  twelve  cells, 
8^x7^  feet,  and  rooms  for  females,  14x16  feet;  it  is  neated  by  steam  and  weU 
ventilated;  is  provided  with  two  bath  tubs;  is  verysecura  The  visiting 
commissioner  reports  of  this,  "jail  is  good  in  all  respects"  A  stone  yard 
has  been  added  to  the  jail,  in  which  prisoners  are  worked. 


GHABLSVOIX. 

Jail  at  Charlevoix — A  small  affair  in  the  rear  of  the  rooms  used  for 
county  purposes;  has  six  cells,  with  a  room  for  female  and  juvenile 
prisoners;  is  used  as  a  city  lock-up  as  well  as  a  county  jail;  has  no  con- 
veniences for  bathing,  although  a  good  supply  of  water  is  furnished  from 
the  city  water  works. 

GHEBOTGAN. 

Jail  at  Cheboygan — A  one  story  brick  building;  contains  six  cells,  6x7 
feet,  with  solid  doors  opening  into  a  central  corridor,  and  with  grated 
backs;  lighted  by  windows  back  of  the  cells.  Cells  for  women  and  children 
in  second  story  of  sheriff's  residence.  This  jail  is  fairly  secure,  and  well 
planned  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  lacks  in  not  having  a  proper  entranca 
Entrance  now  is  through  the  sheriff's  kitchen.  This  should  be  changed. 
Water  closets  are  provided,  which  were  in  good  condition  at  the  time  of 
the  last  visit  Water  is  from  the  city  water  works,  and  the  supply  is  good. 
The  facilities  for  bathing,  however,  are  very  meagre. 


CHIPPEWA. 

Jail  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie — The  jail  is  built  of  stone,  two  stories  high. 
It  has  six  brick  cells,  4x6^  feet,  in  the  first  story,  and  rooms  in  the  second 
story  for  female  and  juvenile  prisoners;  is  heated  by  steam  and  well  venti- 
lated; has  no  facilities  for  bathing  prisoners;  is  poorly  planned  for  the 
separation  of  male  prisoners.    The  jail  is  too  small,  and  should  be  enlarged. 


CLARE. 

Jail  at  Harrison — This  is  a  one  story  brick  jaiL  It  has  four  cells,  6x8 
feet;  also  four  good  sized  rooms  in  the  second  story  of  the  sherifTs  resi- 
dence used  for  women  and  juvenile  prisoners.  The  county  board  of  jail 
inspectors  reports  it  as  "construction  poor  and  unsafe." 
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CLINTON. 

Jail  at  Si  Johns — A  two  story  brick  bnilding,  contains  fourteen  cells, 
5x7  feet;  the  upper  cells  are  quite  secure,  but  very  dark;  has  only  one 
small  room,  in  the  second  story  of  the  sheriff's  residence,  for  women  and 
juvenile  prisoners.  Sewerage  has  been  improved  since  last  report.  A  very 
poorly  planned  jail.  The  visiting  commissioner  reports  'Hhe  jail  in  excel- 
lent condition." 

OBAWFOBD. 

Jail  at  Grayling — It  is  provided  by  making  an  extension  to  the  court 
house;  is  two  stories  high;  has  five  cells;  two  7x9  in  the  first  story  for  men, 
and  three  in  the  second  story  for  women  and  children.  These  cells,  how- 
ever, provide  for  four  prisoners  in  each,  who  sleep  in  hammocks,  two 
swung  over,  two  underneath.  A  narrow  grated  corridor  is  in  front  of  the 
cells,  and  the  jail  is  secure  only  as  prisoners  are  huddled,  under  lock  and 
key,  in  such  narrow  quarters.  Water  closets  and  lavatories  are  provided, 
and  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water. 


DELTA. 

Jail  at  Escanaba — A  small  one  story  structure  of  brick,  containing  only 
two  cells,  8x7  feet,  enclosed  in  a  steel  cage.  This  portion  of  the  jail  is 
very  secure,  but  so  limited  for  the  large  number  of  prisoners  confined  that 
use  has  had  to  be  made  of  the  space  outside  the  cage,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  escape  of  some  prisoners.  A  one  story  addition  has  been  made  in 
the  rear  for  female  and  juvenile  prisoners.  The  jail  is  well  supplied  with 
water,  is  heated  with  stoves;  is  quite  light  and  well  ventilated.  Wire 
screens  have  been  placed  over  windows,  and  a  high  board  fence  built 
between  the  jail  and  the  street,  since  last  report 


DICKINSON. 

Has  no  jail,  uses  Menominee  county  jaiL 

EATON. 

Jail  at  Charlotte — A  two  story  brick  building,  contains  six  cells  6x7  feet, 
and  7x7  feet.  A  cell  separate  and  apart  from  others  for  "drunks,"  and  a 
large  room  in  Ihe  second  story  for  ^'tramps,'*  helps  to  keep  the  jail  proper 
clean.  Two  cells  in  the  second  story  of  sheriff's  residence  are  for  women 
and  children.  It  is  heated  with  steam;  sewerage,  which  is  poor,  is  to  a 
cess-pool  in  yard;  the  ventilation  is  fair;  bath  tubs  are  provided,  and  there 
is  a  good  supply  of  water. 

EMMET. 

Jail  at  Harbor  Springs— A  two  story  frame  building.  The  jail  proper 
occupies  one  room,  which  is  furnished  with  an  iron  cage  with  four  cells. 
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A  wing  has  been  built  in  which  are  confined  female  and  javenile  prisoners. 
The  jail  is  heated  by  stoves,  has  no  sewerage,  and  no  ventilation,  except 
by  windows.     Is  a  failure  as  a  jail. 

GBNESEE. 

Jail  at  Flint — A  two  story  brick  building,  contains  sixteen  cells,  5x7 
feet  It  has  no  special  provision  for  female  and  juvenile  prisoners;  the 
jail  is  very  dark,  and  has  very  poor  ventilation.  It  is  used  as  a  city  lock-up 
by  the  city  of  Flint,  and  the  county  board  of  jail  inspectors  protest,  in 
very  strong  terms,  at  its  being  so  used.  As  a  consequence  the  jail  is  full 
of  vermin,  so  that  the  county  jail  inspectors  say  in  their  report,  ''a  more 
thorough  system  should  be  used  for  the  extermination  of  the  vermin, 
brought  in  almost  daily  by  tramps."     Bathing  facilities  are  entirely  lacking. 


GLADWIN. 

Jail  at  Gladwin — This  jail  occupies  a  portion  of  the  basement  of  the 
court  house,  has  three  cells  of  boiler  iron,  6x8  feet;  is  close,  dark  anp 
un ventilated;  has  no  provision  for  separate  confinement  of  female  and 
juvenile  prisoners.  City  water  has  been  introduced  and  improved  things 
some  since  last  report;  but  is  still  most  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  a  jail. 


OBAND  TRAVERSE. 

Jail  at  Traverse  Oity — A  two  story  brick  building  with  a  high  basement, 
contains  seventeen  cells,  6x8  feet;  has  rooms  in  the  second  story  for 
female  and  juvenile  prisoners;  has  bath  tubs,  lavatories  and  water  closets 
in  each  of  the  three  wards,  is  heated  with  steam;  is  well  ventilated  and 
lighted;  has  good  sewerage,  and  is  a  model  in  its  plan  and  appointments. 
The  visiting  commissioner  recommends  in  his  last  report,  '^  better  water 
supply  and  cleanliness.". 

GOGEBIC. 

Jail  at  Bessemer — A  two  story  stone  building,  has  six  cells  in  first  story 
and  two  in  second  story,  for  female  and  juvenile  prisoners.  Is  heated  with 
steam,  ventilated  by  flues.  Is  provided  with  bath  tub,  lavatory  and  water 
closets,  all  in  good  condition,  and  has  a  good  supply  of  water.  Bedsteads 
are  iron  bunks;  beds,  mattresses;  bedding,  blankets.  Is  reported  "very 
mach  cleaner  than  at  any  former  visit." 


GRATIOT. 

Jail  at  Ithaca — A  one  story  brick  building,  containing  eight  cells,  4x7 
feet,  two  of  which  are  of  wood.  Provision  for  female  and  juvenile  prisoners 
in  second  story  of  sheriff's  residence.  Is  heated  by  farnace;  no  ventilation 
except  through  windows;  fair  sewerage.  A  hospital  room  has  been  pro- 
vided, a  cell  for  insane  should  be  on  the  first  floor. 
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no  other  provision  for  female  and  juvenile  prisoners.  This  jail  is  heated 
by  steam.  There  is  no  provision  for  proper  bathing,  nor  is  there  proper 
ventilation;  sewerage  is  in  fair  condition.  Booms  for  boys  and  for  the 
separate  confinement  of  tramps  are  provided  by  a  one  story  buildings 
erected  in  the  rear.  The  county  board  of  jail  inspectors  criticise  the  &ict 
that  prisoners  confined  on  civil  process  must  be  locked  in  cells  in  the  jail 
proper,  and  that  the  female  quarters  are  inadequate. 


lOSGO. 

Jail  at  Tawas  City — A  two  story  brick  building.  It  contains  four  cells, 
6x8  feet,  which  are  arranged  for  four  prisoners  each,  who  sleep  in  ham- 
mocks two  over  other  two.  The  jail  is  heated  by  a  furnace;  is  well  venti- 
lated and  is  light.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  separate  confinement  of 
female  and  juvenile  prisoners,  except  as  cells  in  second  story  may  be  vacant^ 
The  cells  open  into  a  steel  cage,  but  so  small  that  the  prisoners  are  allowed 
the  use  of  the  jail  corridors  during  the  day;  this  is  very  insecure,  and 
escapes  have  been  frequent  To  remedy  this  the  walls  have  been  lined 
with  iron.  While  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  jail,  the  plan  is  very 
defective,  and  this  new  jail,  because  of  ignorance  as  to  proper  plans,  is  in 
many  respects  a  fetilure.  A  good  water  supply  has  been  secured  during 
the  past  year,  the  jail  has  been  painted,  and  at  last  visit  was  in  excellent 
ooDdition. 

IRON. 

Jail  at  Crystal  Falls— A  brick  building  open  from  floor  to  roof,  and 
divided  in  the  centre,  from  front  to  rear,  by  a  brick  wall,  thus  securing  two 
wards.  The  first  ward  contains  two  tiers  of  cells,  two  cells  in  each;  the  upper 
cells  opening  onto  a  gallery,  and  arranged  to  accommodate  four  prisoners 
each.  The  second  ward  has  two  steel  cells  for  four  prisoners  each,  and 
opening  into  a  steel  cage.  The  jail  is  heated  with  stoves,  and  is  well  venti- 
lated by  fines  in  the  chimney  with  openings  to  vent  flue,  at  the  floor. 
Lavatories  and  water  closets  are  provided,  these  were  out  of  repair  in  one 
ward,  but  no  bath  tubs;  a  good  supply  of  water  is  had.  The  building  fund 
was  too  small  to  provide  for  a  sheriff's  residence.  Such  officer  is,  therefore, 
compelled  to  live  in  his  own  house,  some  distance  from  the  jaiL 


ISABELLA. 

Jail  at  Mt.  Pleasant — A  two  story  brick  building.  It  contains  six  cells, 
6x8  feet,  in  the  first  storv.  The  second  story  is  used  for  female  and  juve- 
nile prisoners.  It  is  light,  well  ventilated;  has  abundance  of  water  and 
good  sewerage,  and  is  planned  for  separation  of  prisoners.  Is  as  yet  heated 
by  stoves.  The  visiting  commissioner  reports  that  the  walls  are  of  very 
poor  brick  and  show  where  prisoners,  who  have  been  allowed  outside  of 
the  cell  corridor  have  escaped,  and  that  the  jail  is  in  bad  repair.  Bathing 
facilities  are  lacking,  and  water  closets  in  the  second  story. 

ISLB   ROYAI. 

Has  no  jail. 
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JACKSON. 

Jail  at  Jackson — A  three  story  brick  building,  two  stories  complete,  with 
room  in  third  story  for  additional  cells  at  some  future  time.  There  are 
twenty-five  cells  6x7x8.  Provision  is  made  for  separate  confinement  of 
female  and  juvenile  prisoners  in  cells  in  the  upper  story.  This  is  com- 
paratively a  new  jail,  and  so  perfect  a  model,  both  in  arrangement  of  plan 
and  in  all  appoinhnents,that  it  is  thought  best  to  give  a  very  full  description 
of  it. 

The  window  frames  in  the  walls  of  the  prison  department  are  steel  with 
steel  guards  with  ground  glass  panes,  the  steel  sash  being  so  arranged  that 
ventilation  is  procured  without  raising  or  lowering  the  windows  or  permit- 
ing  any  opening  whatever  for  the  observation  of  prisoners  or  insertion  of 
tools,  bottles,  etc. 

The  abundance  of  the  window  surface  and  the  character  of  the  grating  in 
the  back  end  of  the  cells,  gives  ample  light  for  a  prisoner  to  read  the  finest 
print  in  his  cell  on  the  darkest  day.  The  arrangement  of  the  prisoners' 
corridor  is  such  that  he  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the  walls  or  windowa 
The  sherifiTs  walk  entirely  encircles  the  cell  block.  The  cells  can  be  locked 
and  unlocked  without  keys,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The 
operating  of  the  cell  doors  is  from  the  jailor's  corridor  through  a  system  of 
lever  bars  operating  in  a  lock  box  on  either  side  of  the  front  end  of  the 
corridor.  One  key  and  two  spring  locks  are  able  to  securely  lock  and  unlock 
the  ten  cells  in  each  story  as  well  as  the  single  corridor  door  which  enters 
into  the  prisoners'  corridor  preparatory  to  the  entrance  to  the  cells. 

The  floors  of  the  cells  are  especially  constructed  as  regards  cleanliness, 
they  being  arranged  to  wash  out  with  hose,  tlach  cell  is  provided  witti 
two  steel  bunks,  an  odorless  prison  water  closet,  ventilating  arrangements, 
seat  and  table,  and  clothes  hooks  are  provided  in  their  proper  places,  so 
that  a  prisoner  can  obtain  the  first  essentials  to  reform,  namely,  cleanliness, 
light,  pure  air,  and  orderliness.  The  entire  exterior  of  this  prison  is  most 
secure,  being  constructed  of  Yan  Dom's  steel  clad  plates  and  bars  which 
are  a  special  construction,  manufactured  by  this  firm  only  and  cannot  be 
sawed  or  drilled  with  the  finest  burglar  tools.  The  second  story  of  the 
prison  is  a  duplicate  of  the  first  story.  There  is  also  in  connection  with 
the  prison  a  juvenile  ward,  a  woman's  ward,  and  a  hospital  cell,  making  in 
all  four  departments,  thus  providing  ample  opportunity  for  grading  the 
prisoners. 

The  designer  and  manufacturer  of  the  cell  work  was  the  Yan  Dom  Iron 
Works  Oo.,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  who  have  had  long  experience  and  make  a 
special^  of  jail  construction.  The  plans  were  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Oorrections  and  Charities  before  they  were  adopted. 


KALAMAZOO. 

Jail  at  Kalamazoo — A  two  story  brick  building,  contains  thirty-five  stone 
cells,  with  abundant  provision  for  the  separation  of  female  and  juvenile 
prisoners  from  male  adults.  It  is  heated  by  steam;  the  ventilation  and 
sewerage  are  fairly  good;  has  a  ^ood  supply  of  water  and  bathing  facilities. 
The  plan  of  arrangement  of  cells  is  an  old  and  defective  one,  and  the 
county  jail  inspectors  say  of  it  ''The  construction  is  very  faulty  as  far  as 
the  sei>aration  of  prisoners  (adults)  is  concerned."    In  his  report  of  his 
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last  visit,  the  commissioner  mentions  that  "the  floor  between  the  men's  an(i 
women's  stories  is  such  that  conversation  can  be  heard.' 
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KALKASKA. 

Jail  at  Kalkaska — A  frame  one  story  building,  containing  five  cells,  two 
of  iron,  6x8  feet;  two  of  wood,  6x8  feet,  and  one  6x12  feet  It  has  no  sep^ 
arate  provision  for  female  and  juvenile  prisoners;  is  warmed  by  stove,  has. 
no  sewerage;  there  are  no  conveniences  for  proper  bathing;  is  very 
insecure.  Some  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  to  improve  it  by  replaster- 
ing  the  walls  and  placing  ventilators  over  the  door  of  each  cell  to  insure 
their  warmth.  No  great  improvement,  however,  can  be  secured  in  thia. 
old  jail. 

KENT. 

Jail  at  Grand  Bapids — A  three  story  brick  building,  two  stories  com« 

Slete,  the  third  left  for  additional  cells  when  such  shall  be  required, 
'here  are  58  good  sized  cells,  most  excellent  provision  is  made  for  the 
separate  confinement  of  female  and  juvenile  prisoners,  and  for  adult  males 
as  well,  though  such  separation  is  not  enforced  with  adults.  The  jail  is. 
comparatively  new,  or  the  main  portion  of  it  is,  and  is  the  best  county 
prison  of  the  State,  as  also  the  second  largest.  In  its  plan  and  equipment 
it  is  a  model  building  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed, 
so  much  so  that  more  than  usual  space  is  given  to  its  description. 
The  contract  was  awarded  to  the  Van  Dom  Iron  Works  Oo.  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  for  the  job  complete.  In  each  of  the  wings  which  are  newly  built,, 
there  are  twenty  large  double  cells  made  burglar  proof,  for  the  most 
dangerous  prisoners.  These  cells  open  on  a  wide  central  corridor 
and  have  a  jailor's  walk  entirely  around  the  outside;  the  prisoners  only 
being  allowed  in  the  central  corrider.  In  the  old  part  in  front  there  are 
arranged  four  lar^e  debtor's  cells  with  corridor,  with  padded  cell  for 
violent  insane,  also  consultation  room,  sheriff's  office,  main  stair  hall,  well 
lighted,  with  dressing  room,  bath  room  containing  bath  tub  and  shower 
bath,  closets,  etc.,  also  lockers  for  the  reception  of  the  belongings  of  the 
prisoners. 

On  the  second  and  third  stories  in  the  old  department  this  plan  was 
repeated  with  the  exception  of  providing  hospital  cells  over  the  sherifiTB- 
office.  On  the  second  story  of  the  new  wiog  a  duplicate  of  the  first  story 
is  provided.  This  arrangement  gives  five  departments  completely  sep- 
arated, with  bath  rooms  on  each  story,  with  two  large  hospitals,  and  with 
all  the  necessary  equipments.  The  heating  is  done  by  a  large  steam 
heater  placed  in  the  oasement  under  the  front  end  of  the  new  wing,  while 
under  the  old  part  is  the  kitchen,  laundry,  vegetable  cellar,  etc.;  the  base- 
ment of  this  building  being  very  high  makes  very  airy  and  well  ventilated 
rooms;  convenient  and  thoroughly  equipped.  The  ventilation  is  provided 
for  by  a  large  three-foot  stack  built  for  the  purpose. 

The  entire  prison  department  is  substantially  fire  proof,  and  there  is  not 
a  cell  in  the  entire  building  that  is  not  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

A  very  thorough  test  of  the  material  used  in  the  two  main  stories  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  architect  and  the  committee,  who  found 
that  no  tool  that  could  be  procured  would  make  the  slightest  impression 
on  the  plates  or  bars. 
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KEWEENAW. 

Jail  at  £agle  Bivet — A  two  etory  stone  baildiug.  Tbe  first  floor  is 
divided  into  two  wards,  each  having  on©  cell,  6x7  feet  Three  rooms,  10x20 
feet  each,  on  the  second  floor,  provide  for  the  separate  confinement  of 
female  and  jovenile  prisoners.  A  good  sapply  of  spring  water  is  had;  the 
sewerage  is  good,  as  is  also  the  ventilation.  Stoves  are  osed  for  warming. 
The  jail  ie  well  lighted  and  secare.  A  small  jail,  bat  lai^e  enough  for  the 
oonnty,  and  a  model  of  its  kind. 


Jail  at  Baldwin — A  jail  in  basement  of  conrt  honse;  has  two  wards,  and 
BO  separation  is  secnred  for  the  sexes;  other  than  this  there  is  none.  The 
jail  haa  six  cells,  4x8  feet,  is  heated  by  stoves,  has  no  drainage,  no  ventila- 
tion,  no  conveniences  for  proper  bathing.  The  windows  are  easy  of  access, 
from  the  ontside,  a^d  this  jail  has  all  the  bad  features  which  are  ioeepar- 
able  from  a  basement  jail. 


Jail  at  Lapeer — A  brick  bnilding  two  stories  in  height,  open  from  floor  ' 
to  roof.  There  sre  five  good  sized  steel  cells;  these  open  onto  a  central- 
corridor,  have  solid  doors  and  grated  backs.  The  jail  is  also,  now,  well 
ventilated;  is  supplied  with  batE  tnb,  lavatory  and  water  cloeet  and  plenty 
of  water;  lacks  proper  provision  for  male  and  female  and  JQvenile- 
prisonere. 


Jail  at  Leland — This  is  a  merelock-np;  built  of  plank,  with  three  cells' 
of  plank,  7x10  feet;  without  proper  sewerage,  ventilation  or  water  supply. 
The  visiting  commissioner  reports  it  "  as  insignificant  and  inconvenient  a. 
jail  as  can  well  be  imagined."  Fortunately  very  few  prisoners  are  con- 
fined in  it.  The  county  board  of  jail  inspectors  say  "Coanty  shonld  have' 
B  better  jail" 


Jail  at  Adrian— A  two  story  brick  building,  contains  fourteen  stone  cells,. 
7x7  feet;  is  heated  by  steam;  has  a  good  supply  of  water;  is  provided  with 
lavatories  and  bath  tabs;  is  fairly  ventilated,  and  is  very  secure;  has  but 
one  room  provided  for  conflnemeut  of  female  and  juvenile  prisoners.  This 
is  among  the  beet  jails  of  our  State;  greater  provision,  however,  is  needed, 
for  the  confinement  of  female  and  juvenile  prisoners. 


LIVINGSTON. 

Jail  at  Howell — A  two  story  brick  bnilding;  it  contains  six  cells  on  thfr 
first  floor,  6x8  feet,  and  on  the  second  floor  are  four  rooms  for  the  use  of 
female  and  juvenile  prisoners.  This  jail  is  heated  with  hot  water,  is  well 
ventilated,  well  supplied  with  water;  has  lavatoriee  and  bath  tube,  and 
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Si;ood  drainage;  is  very  secure.     The  windows  were  made  too  narrow  in  the 
ower  part,  and  a  dark  jail  is  the  result;  with  this  exception,  this  jail  in 
plan  and  appointments  is  a  good  one. 

LUOE. 

Jail  at  Newberry — A  new  two  story  brick  building  contains  nine  good 
sized  cells  with  accommodation  in  the  second  story  for  the  separate  con- 
finement of  female  and  juvenile  prisoners.  It  is  heated  with  steam,  is  well 
ventilated,  provided  with  bath  tubs  and  lavatories.  It  is  well  planned, 
well  equipped  and  well  officered. 

MAOKINAO. 

Jail  at  St.  Ignace — In  the  basement  of  the  court  house;  contains  four 
stone  cells,  5x7  feet;  two  rooms  in  another  part  of  the  basement  are  pro- 
vided for  female  and  juvenile  prisoners;  such  provision  has  been  increased 
and  improved  since  last  report  Bath  tub  and  lavatories  are  provided, 
and  a  good  water  supply  is  had  from  the  city  water  works.  The  floor  of 
the  jail  is  some  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and,  even  witii 
a  fire  constantly  burning,  the  jail  is  very  damp;  the  drainage  is  imperfect. 
The  jail  is  also  very  insecure,  several  jail  deliveries  have  taken  place  from 
this  jail,  and  prisoners  have  once  or  twice  been  detected  in  the  act  of 
escaping. 

MAOOMB. 

Jail  at  Mt.  Clemens — A  two  story  brick  building  with  basement^  which 
has  six  new  cells  for  the  confinement  of  tramps.  The  jail  contains  six 
cells,  6x8  feet,  on  the  first  floor,  with  ample  rooms  for  the  confinement  of 
female  and  juvenile  prisoners  in  the  second  story.  There  is  a  good  supply 
of  water,  with  bath  tubs,  lavatories  and  closets.  The  building  is  heated 
with  hot  water;  the  ventilation  has  been  greatly  improved.  This  jail  is 
classed  among  the  best  in  the  State. 

MANISTBE. 

Jail  at  Manistee — A  jail  in  basement  of  the  court  house,  contains  three 
wards;  one  for  adult  male,  one  for  female  and  one  for  juvenile  prisonersi 
Has  thirteen  cells:  ten  6x8  feet,  one  10x26,  one  10x12,  and  one  8x12.  It  is 
heated  by  steam,  has  good  facilities  for  needed  bathing;  the  sewerage  and 
ventilation  are  fair.  The  windows  are  well  guarded.  The  jail,  however, 
is  dark  and  somewhat  damp,  but  is  better  than  the  majority  of  basement 
jails.  The  visiting  commissioner  reports  "the  jail  is  as  good  as  a  basement 
will  allow." 

MABQUBTTE. 

Jail  at  Marquette — A  two  story  stone  building,  contains  twelve  cells; 
six  in  lower  story,  6x7  feet;  six  in  upper  story,  6x9  feet  Three  Iftigo 
rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  sheriff's  residence  for  female  and  juvenile 
prisoners.    The  jail  is  heated  by  steam;  is  well  supplied  with  necessary 
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MISSAUKEE. 

Jsil  at  Lake  City — A  one  Btory  brick  j&il;  it  contains  two  wards  divided 
by  a  brick  wall,  each  having  two  cells,  6x8  feet  Two  rooma  in  the  sheriff'a 
residence  provide  for  the  separate  confinement  of  women  and  children. 
The  jail  is  heated  by  a  foroace;  tlie  water  supply  is  good  and  facilities  for 
needed  bathing  are  improved.  The  visiting  commissioner  says,  "It  is- 
used  for  a  village  lock-up,  as  well  as  for  a  connty  jail,  and  therefore  was- 
not  as  clean  as  it  wonld  be  otherwise,  though  in  fair  condition. 


Jail  at  Monroe— A  new  two  story  brick  building;  it  containB  six  cells^ 
6x8  feet;  is  heated  by  furnace  and  well  ventilat«d.  The  second  floor  is 
osed  for  the  separate  confinement  of  female  prisoners,  while  juveniles  are 
provided  for  in  cells  off  from  the  office.  Home  mistakes  were  made  in  the 
plan,  one  as  shown  b^  the  following  extract  from  the  last  report  of  the 
ixwrd  of  county  jail  inspectors,  "We  recommend  that  the  small  door  in  the 
main  inner  door  of  the  lail  be  reconstrncted  bo  that  prisoners  may  be  fed 
without  entering  the  jail  proper,  as  we  consider  it  dangerous  as  at  present 
constructed." 


Jail  at  Stanton — Is  in  the  basement  of  the  court  house,  oontains  nin» 
cells,  5x7  feet,  in  the  main  part,  and  a  brick  annex,  which  has  six  cells 
which  are  used  for  female  and  juvenile  prisoners.  The  sewerage,  which  for 
a  long  time  was  very  defective,  has  been  much  improved.  The  jail  is  made- 
secnre  by  a  grating  between  the  cells  and  the  windows.  It  is  heated  by 
steam,  and  has  facilities  for  bathing. 


HONTMOBBNOy. 

Jail  at  Hillman — Is  a  small  building  containing  three  steel  cells,  5xT 
feet,  is  heated  by  a  furnace  and  is  well  ventilated.  There  is  no  providon 
for  the  separate  confinement  of  juvenile  and  female  prisoners.  As  there 
has  been  out  four  prisoners  in  this  jail  during  the  six  mouths  preceding 
the  February  inspection,  doubtless  it  fills  all  the  reqnirementa  of  the 
county. 

UU6KBO0N. 

Jail  at  Muskegon— A  two  story  brick  building.  The  main  cell  room  is 
open  to  the  roof  and  contains  two  tiers  of  cells,  six  on  each  side  of  a  oentral 
corridor  in  each  tier.  In  the  second  story,  over  the  entrance,  are  two 
rooms,  containing  three  cells  each,  for  juvenile  and  female  prisoners,  per- 
sons confined  on  civil  process,  and  for  witnesses.  The  jail  is  heated  with 
steam,  is  provided  with  bath  tabs,  lavoratories  and  water  closets.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  where  snch  effort  seems  to  have  been  mode  and  exi>ense 
incurred  to  construct  a  jail  fully  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  con- 
stmcted,  that  any  defects  shoald  exist.    They  do,  however,  and  are  dIudIj 
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attributable  to  the  lack  of  knowledgegained  by  the  study  of  and,  experience 
in  the  planning  of  such  buildings.  The  height  of  the  cell  room  is  so  great 
that  it  will  with  difficulty  be  heated,  and  then  only  at  a  ereat  expense.  The 
ventilation  is  insufficient,  and  ventilating  flue  so  placed  as  to  fail  largely 
of  its  purpose.  The  flat  bars  which  are  used  on  the  cells  exclude  most  of 
the  light  from  the  cells,  and  are  less  sightiy  and  bo  more  secure  than  the 
square  rod  set  cornerwise.  The  dining  room,  between  the  entrance  door 
and  the  door  of  the  lower  corridor,  is  entirely  destitute  of  natural  light. 


NEWAYGO. 

Jail  at  Newago — A  two  story  frame  building,  contains  four  cells,  5x7 
feet,  and  three  rooms  in  second  story  tor  female  and  juvenile  prisoners;  is 
heated  by  a  furnace;  is  supplied  with  water  from  city  works,  with  good 
sewerage;  bathing  facilities  are  good;  the  windows  are  supplied  with 
screens.  The  visiting  commissioner  reports:  "This  jail  is  in  a  very  fine 
condition.*' 

OAKLAND. 

Jail  at  Pontiac — A  two  story  brick  building.  Contains  sixteen  cells, 
'6x8  feet;  and  three  rooms,  in  the  second  story  of  sheriff's  residence,  for 
female  and  juvenile  prisoners,  and  one  room,  10x12,  for  hospital  purposes; 
is  heated  by  steam  and  well  ventilated;  has  bath  tubs  and  lavatories,  and 
a  good  supply  of  water;  the  sewerage  has  been  iiQproved  and  the  cellar  floor 
lowered.  The  arrangements  for  confining  women  and  children  in  sheriff's 
residence  makes  his  quarters  rather  small  and  cramped;  otherwise  is  a 
secure,  healthy  and  well  planned  jail. 


OGBANA. 

Jail  at  Hart — A  frame  one  story  building,  contains  six  wooden  cells,  6x8 
ieet;  has  no  separate  provision  for  confinement  of  female  and  juvenile 
prisoners;  no  facilities  for  needed  bathing.  It  is  reported  by  the  visiting 
'<x>mmissioner:  "This  jail  is  of  the  poorest,  and  unfit  for  use,  a  new  jail  is 
the  only  remedy."  The  board  of  county  jail  inspectors,  in  their  last 
report,  concurs  in  such  opinion. 

OGBMAW. 

Jail  at  West  Branch — A  brick  jail;  it  contains  ten  cells,  5x7  feet, 
with  rooms  in  the  third  story  of  the  sheriffs  residence  for  the  confinement 
of  female  and  juvenile  prisoners;  the  cells  are  ventilated;  the  sewerage 
fair.    Has  a  go9d  water  supply  but  lacks  bathing  facilities. 


ONTONAGON. 

Jail  at  Ontonaeon — A  two  story  brick  building.  One  story  only  has 
been  finished  off.  Contains  four  cells  for  adult  male  prisoners,  and  two 
<^lls,  in  another  part  of  the  building,  for  female  and  juvenile  prisoners. 


each  6x8  feet.  Bath  tabs  and  lavatories  are  provided,  and  a  good  Bystem 
of  ventilation  exists;  is  somewhat  iosecare. .  Screens  for  windows  axe 
needed,  and  when  these  are  supplied  this  jail  will  be  as  sdcnre  as  it  is  now 
well  planned  and  equipped. 


Jail  at  Hersey — This  jail  occnpies  the  first  story  of  a  small  wing  in  the 
sheriff's  residence;  is  divided  through  the  center  into  two  wards,  contains 
three  wood  cells,  4x8  feet,  two  in  one  ward  for  men,  and  one  in  the  other 
ward  for  women.  It  is  very  dark  and  constracted  withoat  any  means  for 
needed  bathing.  The  water  closet  is  in  one  corner,  directly  over  a  pit, 
connected  with  a  tile  drain,  and  ventilated  by  means  of  a  tin  pipe  ontaide. 
to  the  roof.  The  effort  to  ventilate  is  the  only  commendable  tning  about 
this  jail.    No  worse  jail  exists  in  the  State. 


Jail  at  Mio — Is  little  more  than  a  wooden  look-ap,  contains  two  cells, 
6x7  feet,  with  one  room  for  female  and  javenile  prisoners;  is  withont 
sewerage,  proper  ventilation,  or  facilities  for  needed  bathing.  The  coanty 
board  of  jail  inspectors  have  made  in  their  report  strong  detailed  recom- 
mendations, which,  if  carried  out,  will  practically  rebnildthia  jaiL 


Jail  at  Qaylord — This  jail  is,  nafortnnately,  in  the  basement  of  the  conrt 
honee.  It  is  well  planned,  contains  six  steel  cells  6x8  feet,  opening  onto 
a  central  corridor,  for  adult  male  prisoners;  and  rooms  for  female  and 
juvenile  prisoners  in  another  part  of  the  jail.  It  is  heated  with  steam, 
has  a  vent  flue  in  each  cell  for  ventilation;  is  provided  with  lavatories  and 
water  closets,  and  has  a  good  supply  of  water,  but  is  destitate  of  bath 
tubs.  The  cells  have  grated  backs  and  also  grated  doors,  these  doors 
should  have  been  solid,  but,  owing  to  its  being  a  basement  jail,  it  is  dark 
and  a  grated  door  seemed  necessary  to  admit  light  into  the  corridor.  The 
jail  has  been  lined  with  steel,  and  wire  screens  placed  over  windows,  for 
greater  security  since  last  report. 


Jail  at  Grand  Haven — A  one  story  brick  building,  contains  seven  cells; 
fonr  7x8  feet,  two  6x8  feet,  and  one  8x20  feet,  with  two  rooms  8x12  feet  for 
female  and  juvenile  prisoners  in  the  second  story  of  sheriff's  residence, 
which  are  dark  and  without  ventilationi  is  heated  by  steam,  ventilated  by 
flues  to  the  roof,  insufficient  however:  sewerage  in  fair  condition;  no 
facilities  for  needed  bathing,  and  entirely  too  small.  The  county  board 
of  jail  inspectors  recommend  very  strongly  a  new  jail. 

FRESQUE   ISLE. 

Jail  at  Bogers  City — In  basement  of  conrt  house,  contains  five  stone 
cells  6x10  feet,  and  one  room  10x12  feet;  no  special  provision  for  female 


and  jnvenile  prisoners;  no  facilities  for  needed  bathing;  vithoat  proper 
Tentilatitm,  and  very  insecare. 

ROBOOHMON. 

Jail  at  Boecommon — A  two  Btory  frame  building,  containa  three  cells, 
6x8  feet,  with  a  room  in  the  second  story  for  the  confiQement  of  female 
and  jnvenile  prisoners;  ventilation,  facilities  for  needed  bathia^  and 
sewerage  are  all  lacking,  heated  with  a  stove.  The  insecurity  of  this  jail 
is  somewhat  corrected  by  a  high  board  fence  round  the  jail;  windows  lack 
proper  guards;  a  coat  of  paint  is  needed  over  all  the  iron  work. 


Jail  at  Saginaw,  West  Side — A  two  story  brick  building,  contains  thirty- 
two  cells,  6x7  feet  A  wi;ig  to  the  jail  contains  eight  good  sized  cells  for 
the  separate  confinement  of  female  and  juvenile  prisoners,  a  large  room 
for  tramps,  and  a  padded  one  for  the  insane;  is  heated  by  steam;  ventilated 
hy  floes;  is  well  supplied  with  bath  tuba,  lavatories  and  water  closets;  has 
a  good  supply  of, water  and  good  sewerage.  This  jail  is  comparatively 
old,  and  therefore  its  plan  of  cells  is  defective.  The  two  wards  of  th!e 
main  building  could  and  should  be  divided  into  four,  which  would  remedy, 
somewhat,  this  defect.  "Wire  screens  have  been  placed  at  the  lower 
windows  to  prevent  the  passing  of  tools  and  weapons  in  to  the  prisoners, 
eincd  last  report;  there  has  also  been  an  entire  overhauling  of  the  sewer 
system  which  now  is  in  good  sanitary  condition. 


SANILAC. 

Jail  at  Sandusky — A  one  story  brick  building;  is  divided  into  two  lai^ 
rooms,  has  six  cells  5x8  feet;  has  no  provision  for  the  separate  confinement 
of  female  and  juvenile  prisoners;  no  facilities  for  needed  bathing;  no 
sewerage  or  ventilation;  is  very  insecure,  except  as  prisoners  are  kept  con- 
stantly locked  in  cells,  which  are  not  properly  ventilated  and  lighted  to 
warrant  it.  The  county  inspector  said  of  this  jail:  "As  to  construction, 
the  side  walls  of  halls  are  such  that  no  prisoner  need  stay  inside  against 
his  will  tmless  constant  surveillance  is  maintained.  If  the  law  iu  regard  to 
the  separation  of  prisoners  is  to  be  carried  out,  some  radical  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  interior  arrangements.  It  is  impossible  now  to 
confine  separately  a  female  prisoner,  a  prisoner  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  a  prisoner  arrested  on  civil  process  as  a  capias." 


SOHOOLOBAFT. 

Jaii  at  Manistiqne — A  two  story  frame  building;  contains  six  cells,  6^x6 
feet,  well  arranged,  in  the  first  story;  and  six  rooms  in  the  second  story  for 
the  separate  confinement  of  female  and  juvenile  prisoners;  is  well  venti- 
lated; baa  no  sewerage,  hut  water  cloBets.are  provided  with  drawers,  which 
are  removed  from  the  outside  and  emptied;  a  bath  tub  has  bean  provided 
since  last  report.     This  jail  is  fairly  secure,  has  wire  screen  gnari^  at  the 


windows  toprevent  passmg  ic  tools.  The  arrangement  of  the  cella  Ib  well 
planned.  Tiie  cells  from  the  old  jail  it  was  thought  necessary  to  ose,  which 
onfortanately  have  grated  tii^ht  backs;  new  ones,  the  reverse  c^  this,  wonld 
have  been  far  preferable.  The  visiting  commissioner  reports  "one  of  the 
oleaaeat  and  well  ordered  jails  iu  my  district." 

SHUWAaSBE. 

Jail  at  Gornnna — A  two  story  brick  building;  contains  six  cells,  6x8  feet, 
and  rooms  in  the  second  story  for  female  and  jnTenite  prisoners;  has  a  bath 
tnb;  is  provided  with  good  sapply  of  water;  sewerage  is  poor  and  ventila- 
tion in  fair  condition;  is  heated  withstovea;  windows  are  well  gnarded. 
The  jail  is  cramped,  dark  and  stuffy.  The  sheriff  is  particoiarly  in  need  of 
more  room;  the  only  store  room  he  now  has  is  the  hallway  to  the  jail  door. 
The  coanty  board  of  jail  inspectors,  in  their  last  report,  nrged  npon  the 
board  of  saperviBors  the  great  need  of  a  cellar  and  store  room,  and  the 
heating  of  the  jail  with  a  farnace. 


Jail  at  Port  Huron — A  two  story  brick  building,  contains  sixteen  cells, 
7x10  feet,  well  arranged.  The  jail  is  very  much  over  crowded  and  should 
be  enlai^ed  at  once;  provision  for  the  separate  confinement  of  juvenile 
prisoners  is  made  iu  the  second  storv  of  sheriff's  residence.  The  jail  is 
heated  by  stoves;  is  poorly  ventilated,  and  has  only  fair  sewerage.  -The 
visiting  commissioner,  in  reporting  his  last  visit,  says:  "This  jail  is  in  a 
better  condition  than  on  former  visits." 


ST.    JOSEPH. 

Jail  at  Oentervilie — A  two  story  brick  building,  contains  fifteen  cells, 
narrow  and  dark,  4x7  feet.  There  are  no  proper  facilities  for  needed  bath- 
ing or  ventilatioiL  There  is  fair  provision  made  for  separation  of  female 
and  juvenile  prisoners.  The  building  is  very  old  and  poorly  constmcted. 
The  coanty  board  of  jail  inspectors  says:  "The  jail  has  outlived  its  ose- 
Inlness.  The  inside  wood  lining  of  the  rooms  is  dozed  or  rotten.  The  cells 
are  illy  constructed  and  ve^  inconvenient  to  the  officers  in  charge,"  and 
recommends  "that  the  jail  be  entirely  reconstructed  upon  improved, 
modem  models." 


Jail  at  Oaro — A  two  story  building,  contains  fourteen  cells,  5x8  feet  each, 
for  male,  and  one  8x8  for  female  prisoners.  There  is  no  special  provision 
for  juvenile  prisoners.  The  jail  lacka  proper  facilities  for  bathing;  is 
heated  by  steam;  the  ventilation  is  somewhat  lacking;  is  not  very  secure. 

VAN   BDRBN. 

Jail  at  Paw  Paw — A  two  story  frame  building,  contains  twelve  cells  of 
wood,  6x9  and  7x9  feet,  with  provisions  (or  the  separate  confinement  of 
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female  and  juvenile  prisoners;  has  facilities  for  needed  bathing;  ventilation 
poor;  is  dark;  not  very  secnre;  is  heated  by  stoves  and  there  is  great  likeli- 
hood of  burning.  A  very  old  building;  its  evils  can  only  be  corrected  by 
a  new  jail. 


WASHTENAW. 


Jail  at  Ann  Arbor — A  two  story  brick  building;  it  contains  sixteen  cells, 
4x7  feet;  provision  is  made  for  the  separate  confinement  of  female  and 
juvenile  prisoners,  and  a  room  for  hospital  purposes  is  also  provided.  The 
jail  is  heated  by  steam;  has  a  good  supply  of  water,  with  facilities  for 
needed  bathing;  sewerage  in  bad  condition;  is  well  ventilated  and  secure. 
It  IB  sometimes  overcrowded,  and  is  not  as  light  as  it  should  be. 


WEXFORD. 

Jail  at  Cadillac — A  one  story  building  contains  six  cells,  6x7  feet;  rooms 
in  second  story  of  sheriff's  residence  provide  for  the  separate  confinement 
of  female  and  juvenile  prisoners.  The  jail  is  heated  by  a  furnace;  is  well 
ventilated  through  fine  in  chimney;  is  well  supplied  with  water  and  good 
sewerage,  but  lacks  proper  facilities  for  needed  bathing;  is  secure,  but 
somewhat  dark,  owing  to  the  windows  in  the  jail  being  placed  too  high  in 
the  room.  Water  closets  have  been  provided,  and  the  jail  was  in  a  clean 
condition. 

WAYNE. 

Jail  at  Detroit — The  old  structure,  which  has  long  been  condemned,  has 
been  pulled  down;  a  new  jail  is  in  process  of  erection  at  a  cost  of  $100,- 
000.00;  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  a  model  in  its  plan  and  construction. 
Wayne  county  prisoners  are  at  present  confined  in  temporary  quarters. 
The  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  was  invited 
by  the  board  of  auditors  of  Wayne  Co.,  to  visit,  with  it,  jails  in  several  of 
the  larger  cities  of  the  countr  v,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them  before 
deciding  on  a  plan  for  a  jail  for  Wayne  county;  he  was  also  requested  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  several  plans  which  had  been  submitted.  This 
invitation  was  excepted,  and  the  following  report  made.  (Report  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  January  7, 1896. ) 


STATE  OF  MICHIGAN, 

Board  of  Correotions  and  Charities, 

Lansing,  Nov.  22, 1896, 

Geo.  C.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Chairman  Board  of  Auditors,  County  of  Wayne,  Detroit , 
Mich. 

Mt  Dear  Sir — As  I  said,  when  I  left  you  at  your  office,  I  regret  that 
my  duties  here  prevented  me  from  remaining  with  your  honorable  board 
while  you  finished  considering  the  specifications  made  by  different  builders 
for  the  construction  of  your  new  jail.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  have 
been  of  any  added  assistance  to  you  by  so  doing,  as  the  gentlemen  of  the 
comtnittee  were  all  of  one  mind  as  to  the  requirements  of  a  county  jail; 
that  security,  light,  pure  air,  and  heat,  with  conveniences  for  pedect 
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claBsificatien  and  separation  were  all  easeatial.  That  a  proper  system  of 
plambing,  bo  that  there  shonld  be  the  least  likelihood  of  expense  arising 
OD  acconnt  of  fntare  repaire,  was  very  important;  and  that  it  shonld  be 
veil  gnarded  against  leaks  and  the  escape  of  impure  and  poisonoiiB  gasses; 
all  these  matters  were  thoroughly  and  intelligtntly  discuesed  in  a  general 
way,  and  the  principles  settled  npon  will  be  covered  by  any  specifications 
accepted  by  yon.  Still  I  should  have  liked  to  have  been  able  to  accept 
yoar  kind  invitation  and  "seen  the  thing  throni;h."  Regarding  the  plans 
vhicb  I  examined,  I  cannot  aiv&  now  the  opiuipn  of  this  board  on  them, 
ae  there  has  been  no  meeting  at  which  I  coold  report  my  examination  and, 
get  an  expression  of  opinion.  I  can,  however,  give  my  own,  and  think  that 
I  am  familiar  enough  with  the  opinions  of  my  board  to  say  that  they  will 
not  be  very  different  from  theirs.  The  plans  which  contemplate  what  are 
called,  I  think,  "blocks,"  namely,  those  which  provide  for  cells  opening 
into  galleries  placed  one  over  the  other  in  one  great  rotunda,  are  illy  suitea 
to  a  jail.  There  are  twenty  odd  cells  in  each  tier,  with  three  tier«  on  each 
side  of  the  rotunda.  I  can  hardly  eee  how  proper  clsseification,  sach  as 
your  committee  express  a  desire  for,  and  should  have,  can  be  secured. 
Such  plan  may  be  well  adapted  for  a  penitentiary,  but  not  for  a  jail.  The 
purposes  of  the  two  Institutions  are  entirely  different,  and  the  prisoners 
confined  in  each  must  be  provided  for  on  an  entirely  different  basis.  To 
properly  and  safely  classify  in  a  jail,  the  building  should  be  planned  with 
about  as  many  independent  wards  as  you  are  likely  to  have  classea  I 
know  that  few  counties  can  afford  this,  and  there  are  a  few  jails  in  our 
State  which  we  consider,  taking  this  fact  into  consideration,  well  planned, 
which  do  not  carry  this  idea  out  folly.  This  reason  will  not  hold  good  in 
Wayne  county  with  the  amount  yon  expect  to  expend  in  your  jaiL  Sepa- 
ration of  each  prisoner  from  every  other  prisouer  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  next 
importance.  I  think  that  we  all  concurred  in  this  after  our  visit  to  the 
Oolumbus  jail.  1  know  of  no  way  to  secure  this,  only  as  it  was  there,  by 
a  central  corridor  between  the  cells,  the  cell  doors  solid,  with  a  grating  at 
the  bock  of  the  cells  opposite  a  window,  the  grating  wide  enough  to  admit 
plenty  of  light,  bot  not  wide  enough  to  permit  communicatioo  between 
the  occapants  of  the  different  cells,  and  with  a  space  between  the  back  of 
cells  ana  the  wall  (a  jailor's  corridor,  so  called).  All  this,  wards  for  each 
class,  central  corridors,  and  solid  doors,  are  provided  for  in  one  of  the 
plans  eabmitted;  except  in  the  wards  which  are  provided  with  a  "utility 
corridor."  In  these  the  doors  are  grated,  have  to  be  to  let  in  light,  and  I 
can  hardly  see  how  such  perfect  separation  can  be  had.  If  for  the  purpose 
of  proper  plumbing  this  "utility  corridor"  must  be  provided,  the  objection 
to  it  is  much  lessened  by  the  fact  that  in  this  plan  bnt  thirteen  single  cells 
are  planned  for  in  each  ward,  still,  in  my  opinion,  the  plan  of  the  other 
warde  of  having  a  central  corridor  would  be  a  better  one,  and  the  plumbing 
cared  tor  as  in  such,  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  safe  and  free  from 
the  likelihood  of  much  future  expense  for  repairs.  A  few  things  were 
lacking  in  this  plan,  viz. :  necessary  peep  holes,  insufficient  number  of 
sleeping  rooms  in  sheriff's  part.  This  objection  could  be  remedied  perhaps 
by  the  addition  of  one  or  more  dormer  windows,  thus  Stting  the  npper 
story  to  be  partitioned  off  into  rooms.  I  would  respectfully  surest  thst 
the  shower  bath  be  substituted  for  the  bath  tub  in  any  plan  wbich  yon 
may  adopt,  as  I  remember  each  of  the  plans  provided  only  for  hath 
tubs.  The  shower  bath  is  much  better  as  shown  by  the  adoption  of  it  in 
all  our  State  penal  institutions,  and  also  at  your  own  House  of  Correction. 


JAILS  YISITED. 


COUNTY  JAILS  TISITBD  BX  GOMMISaiONBBS  AND  DATB8  OF  SUCH  TISIT8. 


GoantloB. 

Dates. 

Conntles. 

Dates. 

Alooiia 

May  21, 1898. 

Kalamasoo.. 

AprU  20, 1895;  Jnly  1,  1896. 

All8t«n 

Jane  80, 1896;  Jane  28, 1898. 

Kalkaska... 

October  IS.  1894. 

Alpena 

May  28, 1886. 

Kent 

May  19.  1896;  October  24,  1885;  Juna 

Antrim 

Aaflra8tl0,188i;  Aagart84,  1895.    ' 

10. 1896. 

Aranao 

May  28. 1898. 

Lake 

NoTember  18, 1896. 

Baraga 

September  80, 1999. 

Lapeer 

NoTember7.l885. 

Barrj 

Jane  21, 1895;  December  2, 1895. 

Tieelanan 

October  10. 1894. 

BaF.. 

May  27. 1896. 
Jane  80, 1896. 

LiYingston.. 

April  18, 1896;  AprU  22. 1806. 
Angnst  SI,  1894;  Aogost  7, 189S. 

Benile 

Lace 

Barrien 

April  21, 1896. 

Mackinac  — 

October  2, 1896. 

Branch 

April  2. 1896. 

April  22. 1896:  Jane  12, 1896. 
Angast  9, 1896;  January  4, 1896. 
iogast  7,  IbOi;  Aogost  1, 1806:  March 

Blaoomb 

September  27. 1896. 

May  19, 1896:  March  26. 1896. 

Aogost  9. 1805 ;  Joly  20.  1886. 

Galhoon 

ManUtee  ... 

OaM 

Marqnetto .. 
Maeun 

GharleToU... 

September  16, 1805;  May  24, 1896. 

17. 1896. 

Mecosta 

September  8. 1896;  May  14, 1888. 

Cheboygan... 

May  19, 1896. 

Menominee. 

September  26. 1806. 
April  6, 1896 :  May  27. 1896. 
September  18, 1894. 

Chippewa.... 

Aagost  6, 1895. 

Midland 

Clinton 

April  24. 1895,  AprU  24,  1896. 
May  29, 1896. 

Monroe . .... 

Crawford ... 

Mnskegon 

Jane  8, 1896. 

Delta 

September  25, 1896. 

Newaygo.... 

NoTember  19, 1886. 

Baton 

AprU  6,  1886;  May  1,1896. 

Oakland 

AprU  17, 1896. 

Bmmet  ...... 

Aagaet  12. 1896. 

Ogemaw 

May  28. 1S96. 

Gladwin. 

May  27, 1896. 

Osceola 

NoTember  4,  1896. 

Gofebio 

GMTraverae. 

September  28, 1895. 

OtMgo 

May  19, 1896. 

Aagast  16, 1894 ;  Maroh  4, 1885;  Aogoet 

15,1896. 
April  2. 1895:  April  25, 1896. 
Jane  27, 1806. 

Ottawa 

October  81, 1891;  Jnne  17,  1885. 

Roscommon 

May  28, 1806. 

Gratiot 

HUlwiale. .... 

Saginaw 

Schoolcraft. 

May  26, 1806. 

September  24, 1806. 

Honffhton  ... 

Jnne  1, 1896. 

BUawassee.. 

April  18, 1806. 
May  16, 1895. 

October  26, 1895. 

St.  Clair .... 

Ionia 

Jane  22,1896;  May  4, 1896. 

Van  Baren.. 

Jnne  18,  l896. 

loeoo 

May  20, 1896. 

Iron 

September  27, 1896. 

Wayne 

December  2, 1896;  AprU  11, 1896;  May 

leabella.. 

March  23, 1885;  Jane  14.  1896, 
AprU  28, 1895;  October  22,  1886. 

9,1896. 

Jaokaon 

LOCK-UPS. 


The  qaestion  of  providing  for  the  small  towns  and  for  enb-statione  in  the 
large  towns  a  cheap  and  neat  appearing  and  also  snbetantial  lock-np,  one 
that  is  fire  proof  and  aecare  and  that  can  be  kept  in  good  sanitary  condi- 
tion, has  been  difficnlt  to  accomplish.  The  old  way,  being  either  to  bnild 
a  wood  atructnre  with  brick  or  stone  cells,  or  a  hnck  building  with  more 
or  less  wood-work  in  connection  therewith,  without  ventilation  or  sanitary 
provisions,  has  been  open  to  much  objection.  In  some  places  rooms  in 
city  halls  or  other  public  bnildings  have  been  need  for  this  purpose,  bat 
the  Qusanitary  condition  of  these  cell  rooms  has  always  been  a  nuisance 
not  only  to  the  prisoner  himself,  but  to  the  entire  building.  This  is  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  that  the  board  again  presents  herewith  a 
plan  of  a  structure  made  especially  for  the  purpose,  designed  and  built  by 
the  Van  Dom  Iron  Works  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  0.  The  plan  shows  two  cells. 
(More  can  be  added  if  necessary. )  These  cells  are  of  steel  and  are  separ- 
ated by  plate  partitions  with  plate  sides,  ceiling  and  Boor.  They  open  into 
a  front  corridor  to  which  a  stove  is  thoroughly  riveted  to  the  steel  floor  in 
the  said  corridor,  the  pipe  extending  into  the  ventilator.  On  either  side 
of  the  corridor  is  a  seat  which  can  be  used  for  a  bunk  in  case  of  over 
crowding. 

The  main  point  in  the  building  is  that  all  the  walls  are  made  double 
with  a  system  of  ventilation  which  insures  a  warm  building  in  the  winter 
,and  a  cool  one  in  the  summer.  Not  only  are  the  sides,  back  and  front 
double,  but  the  ceiling  as  well.  The  ventilation  taking  the  cool  air  from 
the  floor,  carrying  it  up  through  the  sides  into  the  double  ceilings,  and  out 
through  the  ventilator.  In  the  cool  weather  the  stove  pipe  rarifies  the  air, 
thus  giving  the  necessary  draft.  The  only  wood  about  the  building  is  the 
sash  and  stripe  between  the  walla,  and  with  no  amount  of  carelessness  can 
any  Are  from  the  stove  or  surrounding  buildings  damage  the  building  to 
anj  extent  or  jeopardize  the  safety  of  the  inmates.  The  building  can  be 
adapted  to  set  upon  any  plat  that  is  convenient  to  the  officers.  It  gives  a 
very  neat  and  tidy  outside  appearance;  the  wiudows  are  so  secured  and 
high  np  from  the  ground  that  they  are  not  accessible  to  the  outsider. 

Every  point  in  connection  with  this  little  prison  has  been  carefully 
studied,  and  will  meet  the  wants  of  many  towns  which  need  something 
of  the  sort.  Full  particulars,  prices,  etc,  can  be  had  by  addressing  the 
builders. 
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OUR  ooirDn:^  poor  houses. 


A  like  Byetem  to  that  adopted  in  visiting  jsils  haa  been  followed  in  visit- 
ing the  poor  bonseB,  each  commissioner  visiting  particnlarly  the  ones  in  the 
district  assigned  to  him.  This  daty  has  had  the  attention  of  the  commie- 
sioners,  and  the  visits  made  by  each  are  shown  in  the  table  "Poor  hooseB 
visited  by  commissionere." 

A  few  of  the  poor  houses  of  the  State  are  still  nnfit  for  nse  as  snob,  with 
no  proper  provision  for  separation  of  the  sexes,  ventilation,  washing,  bathing, 
etc.,  bat  great  improvements  are  being  made  as  far  as  can  be  made  in 
hooses,  many  of  which  are  very  old  and  were  not  bnilt  for  the  purpose; 
and  a  few  new  bnildings  have  been  erected, 

The  boards  of  anperintendents  are  generally  composed  of  men  seeking  to 
improve  what  provision  they  have  for  caring  for  those  nnder  their  charge, 
and  the  snggestions  and  recommendations  of  this  board  are  soaght  and 
acted  npon. 

The  following  named  counties  have  no  poor  houses:  Alger,  Arenac, 
Baraga,  Benzie,  Kalkaska,  Leelaaaa,  Montmorency,  Oscoda,  Freeqoe 
Isle  and  Roscommon. 

We  wonld  reiterate  the  recommendations  made  in  former  reports: 

First,  That  the  system  of  township  poor  be  discontinued  and  the  coanty 
system  adopted  throngboat  the  State  It  is  more  simple,  more  nniform, 
■  and  will,  we  are  satisfied,  secure  better  results; 

Second,  All  means  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  whether  temporary  or  per- 
manent, should  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor, 
who  generally  are,  and  should  always  be,  men  of  high  character,  noted  for 
integrity  and  business  capacity,  as  well  as  for  kindly  sympathy  and  benev- 
olence. They  soon  become  familiar  with  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of 
the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  are  able,  almost  at  sight,  to  detect  frauds, 
and  are  thus  fitted  to  give  aid  without  pauperizing  tne  recipient.  Many 
evils  are  not  only  possible,  but  do  occur  under  the  present  system,  which 
allows  supervisors  to  grant  temporary  relief  to  a  given  amount  withont  any 
reference  to  the  superintendents  of  the  poor. 

Some  few  of  our  counties  rent  their  farms,  and  pay  the  person  renting 
them  for  board  of  the  paupers.  While  this  may  be  cheaper  when  the 
immediate  outlay  is  considered,  the  chances  are  that  the  farm  will  be  left 
impoverished  at  the  close  of  the  lease,  the  building  ran  down  and  the  prop- 
erly will  be  depreciated  in  value.  And  what  is  more  important,  a  keeper 
who  has  a  financial  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  inmates  has,  because 
of  that,  a  strong  temptation  to  male  such  maintenance  very  meagre. 


Daring  the  last  biennial  period,  improTemente  have  been  made  and  in 
some  few  counties  new  poor  booses  erected,  vhich  deserve  special  notice; 
we  therefore  again  sabmit  a  brief  report  oa  each  coonty. 


Poor  honse  ia  three  miles  from  HarrisTille— It  is  a  good  sized  frame 
farm  hooBe,  well  oonstmcted  and  has  been  remodeled  for  such  nse,  bat 
with  poor  sncoeBS.  Separation  of  the  sexes  is  fairly  well  provided  for  in 
the  honse,  bat  not  in  the  yard;  a  good  hospital  has  been  secured  bj  finish, 
ing  off  a  room  at  the  extreme  rear  of  the  building.  No  bath  rooms  or  lavs- 
toriea  are  provided. 


No  poor  hoase. 


Poor  hoase  four  miles  from  Allegan— This  building  is  of  brick,  practi- 
cally three  stories  high,  having  a  oasement  above  ground  in  which  are 
dining  room  and  kitchen.  Separation  of  the  sexes  is  provided  for  and 
maintained;  bath  rooms  and  lavatories  are  provided;  good  ventilation  and 
sewerage  is  had.  It  is  deemed  very  nufortanate,  however,  that  this  other- 
wise well  planned  and  constructed  building  should  hare  been  carried  bo 
high  into  the  air,  necessitating,  aa  it  does,  so  much  climbiug  on  the  part 
of  the  paupers.  The  visiting  commiaeioner  reports:  "This  is  one  of  the 
best  conducted  poor  houses  in  the  State.  The  heating  plant  for  tjie  main 
building  is  defective  in  principle,  very  expensive  in  fuel,  and  inadequate 
during  cold  winds." 


Poor  house  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Alpena — A  better  planned  small 
poor  house  is  seldom  seen.  It  is  a  two  story  brick  building,  has  a  capacity 
lor  thirty  inmates,  is  heated  by  furnaces,  ventilated  by  flues,  has  three 
^ood  bath  rooms  and  water  cloaeta,  and  a  good  supply  of  water.  The  house 
IS  divided  into  dormitories,  with  a  few  single  rooms,  and  separation  of  the 
sexes  is  planned  for,  and  is  maintained  in  the  house.  The  report  of  the 
last  visit  closes  with,  "No  better  poor  house,  or  one  better  kept  in  the 
State." 


Poor  house  one  mile  from  Bellaire — Is  a  two  story  frame  bailding. 
Separation  of  the  sexes  is  well  provided  for  by  winps  each  side  of  the  keep- 
er's quarters.  Is  heated  by  furnace,  ventilated  by  flues;  lavatories  are  pro- 
vided, though  it  lacks  a  bath  room;  drainage  is  lacking,  as  is  also  a 
good  supply  of  water.  This  should  be  supplied  at  once,  and  fire  escape* 
should  be  provided. 

ARENAC, 
Nn  poor  house. 
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ing  containing  boiler  house,  laundry,  rooms  for  the  demented  and  idiotic, 
and  hospital,  and  is  provided  with  bath  rooms,  lavatories,  and  water  closets. 
Separation  of  the  sexes  is  provided  for  and  maintained;  an  excellent  supply 
of  water,  and  good  sewerage  is  had.  The  old  part  lacks  good  ventilation; 
this  however  has  been  secured  in  the  new  part.  The  house  is  heated  with 
steam.  The  report  of  the  visiting  commissioner  closes  with,  "few  poor 
houses  as  clean,  none  cleaner." 

CASS. 

Poor  house  three  miles  from  Cassopolis.  A  three  story  brick  building, 
with  a  brick  win^  of.  two  stories.  There  are  two  buildings  additional,  one 
for  demented,  and  one  for  hospital  purposes.  Bathing  facilities  are  lacking 
as  is  also  good  sewerage;  ventilation  good;  is  heated  with  steam.  The 
great  fault  of  the  building  is  its  height;  a  three  story  poor  house  is  cer- 
tainly  very  objectionable.  Fire  escapes  on  the  outside  of  the  building 
from  the  third  story  should  be  provided,  and  new  floors  are  needed  in  some 
of  the  rooms. 

OHABLEVOIX. 

Poor  house  at  Ironton — ^A  small  frame  building  with  few  conveniences. 
Fortunately  there  are  few  paupers  in  the  county  to  occupy  the  house. 

OHBBOYaAN. 

Poor  house  just  within  the  ciij  limits.  Is  a  two  story  frame  building. 
The  building  was  formerly  a  mill  boarding  house;  has  been  somewhat 
remodeled;  is  not  owned  by  the  county,  bat  rented  for  the  purpose;  poorly 
adapted  to  its  present  use.  Separation  of  the  sexes  is  well  provided  for  in 
the  house,  ventilation  is  secured  through  windows  only,  is  heated  by 
stoves;  bath  rooms  are  provided,  water  supply  and  drainage  are  good. 

CHIPPEWA. 

Poor  house  is  four  miles  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie — Is  a  two  story  frame 
building.  Separation  of  the  sexes  is  provided  for  in  the  house  and  yard. 
Bath  room  is  provided;  the  drainage  is  now  very  good;  the  ventilation  is 
defective;  is  heated  by  stoves,  and  needs  ureat  care  to  prevent  fire  occur- 
ring; fire  escapes  are  needed,  and  better  fire  protection  also.  A  good  water 
supply  has  been  secured  since  last  report 

GLABE. 

Poor  house  within  the  village  limite  of  Harrison — Is  a  two  story  frame 
dwelling  house,  remodeled  and  added  to.  Is  far  from  being  a  model  poor 
house. 

CLINTON. 

Poor  house  three  miles  from  St.  Johns — A  two  story  frame  building. 
Separation  of  the  sexes  is  well  maintained;  a  brick  out  building  for  idioto 
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is  a  model  of  its  kind;  has  good  facilities  for  bathiog.  The  building  is  old 
and  very  inconveniently  arranged,  bat  the  property  is  kept  in  good  repair, 
and  the  inmates  reported  well  cared  for. 


OBAWFOBD. 

Poor  house  in  the  village  of  Grayling — Has  no  bath  tub;  is  warmed  by 
stoves;  is  ventilated  through  windows;  is  a  very  small  and  poor  affair,  and 
even  this  has  been  closed,  the  paupers  are  so  few  that  it  is  deemed  cheaper 
to  care  for  them  outside. 

DELTA. 

Poor  house  four  miles  from  Escanaba — A  small  two  story  building,  illy 
arranged  for  the  purpose.  The  house  has  been  greatly  improved,  however, 
since  the  last  report.  A  second  story  has  been  added  to  the  house,  hot 
and  cold  water  provided  in  the  house,  and  a  bath  room  and  tub  secured. 
''Great  improvement  in  this  house,"  is  reported  by  the  commissioner  at 
his  last  visit.  In  addition  to  this  poor  house  proper,  the  county  has  a  most 
excellent  hospital  in  Escanaba  where  the  sick  and  those  who  have  met 
with  accidents  are  sent  and  cared  fot  by  the  sisters  of  charity.  This  hos- 
pital has  all  the  modem  conveniencies  and  is  well  conducted. 


DICKINSON. 


No  poor  house. 


EATON. 


The  poor  house  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Charlotte — Three  brick  build- 
ings; two  two  stories,  one  building  for  men  and  one  for  women,  and  one 
one  story  for  insane,  idiotic  and  filthy;  are  heated  with  steam.  Separation 
of  the  sexes  is  provided  for  in  the  house  and  in  the  yard;  lacks  good 
bathing  facilities;  has  fair  drainage;  lacks  proper  ventilation. 


EMMET. 


Poor  house  twelve  miles  from  Petoekey — A  two  story  frame  building, 
fairly  well  arranged,  lacking  bathing  facilities,  sewerage  and  proper  venti- 
lation* The  unfortunate  policy  of  renting  the  farm  and  boarding  the  pau- 
pers by  the  party  leasing  is  working  out  its  evil  here. 


GENESEE. 

Poorhouse  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Flint — A  two  story  brick  building 
Separation  of  the  sexes  provided  for  and  maintained;  ventilation  very 
much  improved;  bathing  facilities  and  lavatories  provided.  The  house  is 
heated  with  stoves,  and  great  care  and  watchfulness  has  to  be  exercised 
to  insure  safety.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  single  rooms  for  the  sick 
and  more  feeble,  the  inmates  are  lodged  in  dormitories,  greater  cleanliness 
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is  thus  secured,  and  the  personal  property  of  the  paupers,  which  so  often 
litters  up  a  poor  house  where  single  rooms  are  the  rule,  is  cared  for  in  a 
store  room  provided  for  the  purpose.  In  closing  report  of  his  last  visit, 
the  commissioner  says:  ''The  home  is  very  clean,  good  kind  discipline  is 
maintained;  the  inmates  speak  very  kindly  of  the  keeper  and  his  wife. 


GLADWIN. 

Poor  house  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Gladwin — ^A  two  story,  small  frame 
building.  No  separation  of  sexes  is  provided  for;  has  no  sewerage  or 
proper  ventilation;  no  facilities  for  bathing.  Since  last  report  an  oatside 
fire  escape  has  been  constructed  from  the  second  story,  the  part  of  the 
house  used  for  the  paupers,  and  a  fine  fiowing  well  has  been  secured  which 
supplies  an  abundance  of  good  water.  The  house  is  very  small  and  illy 
adapted  for  the  purpose  oi  a  poor  house.  The  farm  is  leased,  and  the 
paupers  boarded. 

GOGBBIO. 

Poor  house  one  and  a  quarter  miles  from  Bessemer — A  small  two  story 
frame  building.  Separation  of  sexes  is  not  provided  for;  no  bathing  facil- 
ities exist;  no  drainage;  no  proper  ventilation.  Mistakes  in  construction 
were  made  through  ignorance  of  a  proper  plan  for  such  a  house.  The 
farm  is  leased  and  the  paupers  boarded. 


GBAND  TBAVBBSE. 

Poor  house  in  Traverse  City — A  story  and  a  half  frame  dwelling  on  the 

Eublic  square.    No  separation  of  the  sexes  is  provided,  no  facilities  for 
athing.    A  mere  ''make  shift"  resulting  from  the  township  system;  the 
paupers  are  boarded. 

GBATIOT. 

Poor  house  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Ithaca — A  very  old  two  story 
frame  building,  with  a  brick  addition.  Separation  of  sexes  in  the  house 
is  provided  for;  a  bath  tub  is  provided;  sewerage  fair;  Ventilation  very 
poor.  The  house  is  heated  with  a  furnace;  has  a  good  supply  of  water, 
and  good  drainage.  The  dilapidated  condition  of  the  old  building  makes 
it  almost  impossible  to  secure  a  clean  appearance  or  freedom  from  vermin. 


HILLSDALE. 

Poor  house  three  miles  from  Hillsdale — A  two  story  frame  building,  for 
female  paupers;  an  older  building  for  male  paupers,  and  another  old 
building  for  the  idiotic.  The  woman's  is  well  planned,  well  ventilated,  the 
facilities  for  bathing  are  not  good;  a  good  water  supply  is  now  secured. 
The  woman's  building  is  heated  by  a  furnace,  others  by  stoves.  Not  much 
that  is  favorable  can  be  said  of  the  old  buildings.  The  house  is  well  kept 
in  every  respect. 
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HOUGHTON. 

Poor  house  three  miles  from  Houghton — A  two  story  frame  I 
Separation  of  the  sexes  is  provided  for  and  maintained  in  the  he 
the  paupers  can  all  mingle  in  the  yards;  both  bath  rooms  and  la 
are  provided;  there  is  fair  drainage  and  ventilation;  have  a  go( 
supply.  Is  heated  with  steam.  A  hospital  department  has  been  i 
since  last  report. 

HUBON. 

Poor  house  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Bad  Axe — A  two  storj 
building.  Separation  of  the  sexes  is  provided  for  and  maintained;  bi 
are  provided;  drainage  poor;  without  proper  ventilation;  is  heatc 
stoves.  The  house  is  badly  planned;  the  narrow  halls  and  stairwa} 
it  very  dangerous  in  case  of  fire.  The  house  needs  renovating,  an 
heating  facilities  should  be  provided. 


INGHAM. 

Poor  house  is  six  miles  from  Lansing — Is  a  three  story  brick  be 
third  story  used  only  for  hired  help;  is  remarkably  well  planned,  * 
ing  that  the  keeper's  dining  room  is  in  the  basement  and  the  stairs  1 
down  are  very  darL  Separation  of  the  sexes  is  provided  for  and 
tained;  bath  tubs  and  lavatories  are  provided;  there  is  a  good  su] 
water,  good  drainage  and  good  ventilation;  is  heated  by  furnaces, 
story,  detached,  frame  hospital  building  has  been  built  since  last  re] 


IONIA. 

Poor  house  six  miles  from  Ionia — A  two  story  brick  building  wit! 
attic,  practically  three  stories;  a  two  story  wing  for  females.  B 
facilities,  sewerage  and  ventilation  poor;  is  heated  by  furnace  stov( 
rooms  are  cold.  The  house  is  often  crowded  and  necessitates  the  p 
of  aged  and  sick  men  in  the  attic  of  the  house.  The  rooms  shoi 
heated,  and  bath  tubs  supplied. 


lOSOO. 

Poor  house  four  miles  from  Tawas  City — A  two  story  brick  Vei  < 
building.  It  is  very  poorly  planned  and  more  poorly  constructed ; 
heated  with  a  furnace;  the  likelihood  of  fire,  mentioned  in  our  last  r<! 
has  been  removed  by  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  chimneys,  and  i 
repairs  have  been  made  which  have  put  the  house  in  much  better  cond 
than  formerly.  A  good  water  supply  has  at  last  been  secured  by  pli 
a  ram  at  a  spring  on  the  farm  and  so  forcing  the  water  up  to  the  b 
the  whole  house  has  been  renovated  and  found  much  improved  in  ap 
ance  at  the  time  of  the  last  visit.  The  keeper  hires  the  farm  and  bi 
the  paupers;  a  system  open  to  great  abuses;  very  apt  to  deplete  the  : 
and  make  the  treatment  of  the  dependent  inmates  inhuman,  thoug 
this  instance  the  inmates  seemed  well  cared  for  in  every  respect. 


Poor  tionBe  two  miles  from  Crystal  Falle — la  a  new  two  atory  frame 
bnildtng;  ia  heated  by  Btores,  provided  with  bath  room  and  lavatory. 
Separation  of  the  aezeB  is  provided  for;  has  good  drainage  and  a  good 
water  eapply.  A  detached  hospital  bnilding  is  provided.  The  visiting 
oommissioner  reports  "a  new  hoiiBe,  well  arranged  and  cared  for." 


Foot  honse  about  font  miles  from  Mb  Pleasant — There  are  two  build- 
ings; one  for  women,  a  very  old  story  and  a  half  stmctnre,  and  a  newer 
one  for  men,  two  Btoriee;  tans  serration  in  honBe  is  well  cared  for,  bat 
paapers  can  mingle  in  the  yard.  The  women's  bnilding  is  old,  illy  arranged 
and  poorly  ventilated,  witn  no  necessary  conveniences,  and  shonld  give 
place  to  a  new  one.  The  men's  bailding  is  well  planned  and  ventilated, 
with  bathing  facilities  and  good  sewerage,  and  ia  provided  with  good  fire 
escape;  the  baildings  are  heated  by  stoves;  the  water  supply  is  ample. 

IBI.B   BOTAL. 

Mo  poor  honse. 


Poor  boose  fonr  miles  from  Jackson — Is  a  two  story  brick  bailding,  bnilt 
on  the  fonndation  of  the  old  bnilding,  which  was  bnrned.  Separation  of 
the  sexee  is  provided  tor  and  maintained;  has  six  bath  tabs  and  lavatories, 
a  good  sap^y  of  water,  good  sewerage  and  ventilation,  and  fire  escapee. 
This  honse  is  a  model,  except  in  shape,  which  ia  an  "L,"  and  allows  too 
free  sight  of  wards  by  opposite  sexes.  Reported  by  visiting  commissioner 
as  "most  excellent  house,  kept  in  first  class  shape." 

KALAMAZOO. 

Poor  honae  one  and  one-half  miles  from  G-alesbur^ — Is  a  large  two 
story  brick  bailding  with  a  baaemeot  dining  room  and  kitchen,  making  it 
practically  three  stories.  Is  heated  with  steam,  well  ventilated;  has  ^>od 
facilities  for  bathing,  a  good  supply  of  water  and  good  drainage.  The 
boiler  honse  is  detached,  and  the  present  boiler,  the  second  one  since  the 
building  was  finished  six  years  ago,  has  capacity  to  warm  the  bailding  (the 
first  one  had  not  and  so  was  removed).  The  planning  of  this  hoaae  was 
most  anfortanate,  parijonlarly  in  the  feature  of  a  basement  dining  room, 
which  reqairea  much  additional  work;  ia  inaccessible  to  many  of  the 
inmates  who  are  too  feeble  to  reach  it,  and  who  are  also  deprived  of  much 
out-door  exercise  by  being  required  to  descend  one  flight  oi  stairs  to  reach 
the  ground,  which  some  of  them  are  unable  to  do.  To  correct  this  fault 
in  the  plan,  and  enable  the  feeble  ones  to  eat  at  table,  nho  now  have  to 
have  their  meals  brought  to  them,  a  dining  room  should  be  provided  on 
the  floor  over  the  present  one,  with  a  dumb  waiter  from  the  kitchen  below, 
and  a  veranda  should  be  constructed  on  which  the  feeble  and  sick  ones 
oould  enjoy  the  open  air. 


LITINGSTOH. 

Poor  hoaae  six  miles  from  Howell — A  two  etory  brick  bailding.  Sepa- 
ration of  sexes  io  the  honse  is  provided  for  and  maintained;  in  the  yard, 
however,  all  can  mingle;  the  bonse  is  heated  with  steam;  bath  rooms  and 
lavatoriee  are  provided  with  good  supply  of  water,  good  drainage  and  good 
ventilation;  fire  escapee  are  needed.  The  visiting  commissioner  reports: 
"The  honse  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  inmates  well  cared  for  and 
contented." 


Poor  hoiise  is  in  the  villa^  of  Newberry — Is  a  small  story  and  a  half 
frame  bnilding,  an  old  dwelling  bonse;  in  good  repair  when  last  reported; 
has  no  conveniences;  the  house  is  too  small,  an  addition  is  being  constructed. 

HAOEINAO. 

Poor  bonse  at  AUenville,  some  ten  milee  from  St.  Ignace — la  a  small 
two  story  frame  bnilding.  Bath  tabs  are  provided;  good  sewerage  and 
ventilation  are  lacking.  This  is  a  small  affair,  averaging  only  two  paupers 
for  the  year. 


Poor  house  two  miles  from  Mt  Clemens — A  two  story  brick  building, 
with  basement,  which  is  also  used  for  paupem.  A  separate  building  is 
provided  for  men,  which,  since  last  report  has  been  renovated  and  made 
bright;  bath  tubs  are  provided,  and  the  sewerage  and  ventilation  are  fair; 
bested  bv  steam.  The  visiting  commissioner  reports  "house  very  clean, 
though  old,  and  without  many  of  the  modern  improvements." 


Poor  bouse  fonr  miles  from  Manistee — Is  a  two  story  brick  bnildingwith 
high  basement  Separation  of  the  sexes  is  provided  for  and  maintained; 
bathing  facilities  are  ample,  with  good  water,  sewerage,  ventilation  and 
fire  escapes.  Is  heated  with  furnaces;  has  ample  hospital  wards.  The 
dining  room  is  a  little  small,  and  a  bath  room  for  the  keeper's  family  is  a 
ueceeeity. 


Poor  honse  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Marquette — Is  a  large  three  story 
frame  building,  with  a  basement,  in  which  are  the  dining  room  and  kitchen. 
The  house  is  old,  badly  arranged;  many  of  the  male  paupers  sleeping, 
practically,  in  the  fourth  story.  Good  fire  escapes  are  provided.  There 
IS  no  proper  provision  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes;  the  matron  reports 
serious  trooble  in  conseqaenoe.  Bathing  facilities  are  provided,  with  a 
good  supply  of  water;  the  sewerage  is  good,  but  proper  ventilation  is  lack- 
ing. The  water  closets  have  been  removed  from  hospital  and  dormitories 
siace  last  report  The  house  is  heated  with  steam,  and  is  kept  in  excellent 
repair. 
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MASON. 


Poor  hoase  five  miles  from  Ludington — Is  a  two  and  a  half  story  frame 
house,  for  keeper  and  female  paupers;  and  a  one  storv  cottage  for  males; 
thus  separation  of  sexes  is  well  provided  for.  Bathing  facilities  poor; 
good  water  and  sewerage  are  had;  ventilation  is  defective;  heated  by 
stoves;  good  fire  escapes  are  provided.  The  house,  at  last  visit,  was  in 
good  condition,  though  new  bedding  was  needed. 


MECOSTA. 

Poor  house  at  Stanwood,  nine  miles  from  Big  Bapids,  the  county  seat — 
Is  a  large  three  story  brick  house,  with  high  basement;  in  the  latter  are 
the  kitchen  and  dining  room,  practically  a  four  story  building;  the  upper 
story,  however,  has  not  as  yet  been  used  for  rooming  paupers  in.  The 
building  is  well  arranged,  separation  of  sexes  is  secured;  good  bathing 
facilities  are  provided;  good  water  and  sewerage,  and  fair  ventilation  are 
had;  and  ample  fire  escapes  provided.    The  building  is  heated  by  furnaces. 


MBNOMINBE. 

Poor  house  within  the  city  limits  of  Menominee — Is  a  two  story  frame 
building,  with  a  two  story  wing  for  female  paupers,  securing  separation  of 
sexes.  Bath  room  and  lavatories  are  provided,  with  good  water;  drainage 
has  been  improved  since  last  report;  heated  with  steam;  lacks  proper 
ventilation.    The  paupers  are  boarded  by  the  week. 


MIDLAND. 

• 

Poor  house  some  four  miles  from  Midland — Is  a  story  and  a  half  build- 
ing, portions  of  it  old  and  dilapidated;  is  heated  by  stoves;  is  situated  on 
the  lowest  part  of  the  farm  so  that  the  spring  rising  of  the  river,  just  back 
of  it,  makes  of  the  yard  a  large  sta^ant  pond,  and  fills  the  cellar  with 
water;  separation  of  the  sexes  is  maintained  in  the  house,  but  all  mingle 
in  the  yard.  Without  doubt  this  house  is  away  below  the  average,  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  county. 

MISSAUKEB. 


Poor  house  four  miles  from  Lake  City — A  two  story  frame  building. 
The  house  is  well  arranged  for  igieparation  of  sexes,  having  central  portion 
for  the  keeper,  with  a  wing  each  side;  one  for  male  and  one  for  female 
paupers.  The  house  was  built  by  contract,  and  so  poorly  constructed  that 
it  has  settled  to  such  an  extent  as  to  crack  the  walls  and  throw  the  doors 
and  windows  badly.  The  wings  were  too  small  and  have  since  been 
^nlar^ed.  The  house  is  heated  by  furnace  and  stoves;  ventilation  is  by 
flues  m  chimney;  has  no  bath  rooms,  though  a  good  supply  of  water. 
18' 
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Poor  hoase  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Manroe — Is  a  large  two  story 
brick  building,  well  planned  and  a  perfect  model  Separation  of  the  sexes 
is  provided  for  and  maintained;  good  bathing  facilities,  good  water,  good 
sewerage  and  good  venjbilation  are  had.  The  visiting  commissioner  reports, 
''every  body  happy,  every  thing  clean  and  in  good  order." 

MONTOALM. 

Poor  house  bvz  miles  from  Greenville — Is  composed  of  four  buildings, 
which  are  very  old,  out  of  repair  and  inconvenient.  The  care  of  the 
inmates  is  excellent,  and  the  houses  as  clean,  perhaps,  as  could  be  expected 
considering  the  a^e  and  inconvenient  construction  of  the  buildings.  Many 
necessary  conveniences  are  lacking,    A  new  house  is  greatly  needed. 

MONTKOBENOY. 

No  poor  house. 

MUSEBaON. 

Poor  house  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Muskegon — Is  a  two  story,  ram- 
bling frame  building;  enlarged  and  much  improved  during  late  yeara 
Separation  of  the  sexes  has  been  well  provided  for;  bathing  facilities 
secured;  has  good  water  and  fair  sewerage;  lacks  proper  ventilation.  Is 
heated  by  furnace.    Fire  escape  from  second  story  needed. 


NEWAYGO. 

Poor  house  some  two  miles  from  Fremont — Is  a  two  story  frame  build- 
ing for  the  keeper  and  for  female  paupers;  is  heated  by  stoves;  has  no 
bathing  facilities;  has  a  good  water  supply;  is  poorly  ventilated.  The  vis- 
itor reports  "since  a  general  overhauling  of  this  poor  house  has  been  made 
the  inmates  are  more  comfortable." 


OAKLAND. 

Poor  house  two  miles  from  Pontiac — Is  a  two  and  a  half  story  brick 
building,  well  planned  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes;  with  separate  house 
for  the  idiotic.  Many  and  important  improvements  have  been  made  since 
last  report.  It  has  been  heated  with  steam,  bath  rooms  and  water  closets 
have  been  provided,  water  has  been  introduced  through  the  building,  a 
stand  pipe  has  been  placed  through  the  house,  with  hose  connections  in 
each  storv.  The  visiting  commissioner  reports  "a  great  improvement  has 
been  made  since  last  visit  on  the  lines  recommended  at  that  time." 


OOEANA. 

Poor  house  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Hart — Is  a  two  story  frame  building, 
heated  by  stoves.    Separation  of  sexes  is  provided  for  in  the  house.    Fire 
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escapes  and  bath  room  have  been  provided  since  last  report.  The  visiting 
commissioner  reports  "the  honse  is  mnch  improved,  a  ramace  and  cell  for 
insane  needed." 

OGEMAW. 

Poor  honse  one  and  a  half  miles  from  West  Branch — Is  a  two  story  frame 
bnilding,  heated  by  stoves.  Separation  of  the  sexes  in  house  is  provided 
for  and  maintained;  bath  and  hospital  rooms  have  been  provided  since  last 
report,  and  chimney  has  been  made  more  safe;  manv  of  the  rooms  are 
supplied  with  toilet  conveniences;  the  ventilation  is  faulty.  The  small 
number  of  inmates,  averaging  some  six,  makes  the  lack  of  proper  ventila- 
tion less  objectionable  than  if  the  house  was  full;  however,  the  house  is 
clean  and  the  paupers  well  cared  for.  The  foundation  of  the  house  has 
settled  badly,  causing  the  plaster  to  crack.  A  new  foundation  is  greatly 
needed. 

ONTONAGON. 

Poor  house  three  miles  from  Ontonagon — Is  a  two  story  frame  building, 
with  a  detached  hospital  building;  is  heated  by  stoves;  ventilation  is  poor; 
bathing  facilities  lacking;  separation  of  the  sexes  is  provided  for  in  the 
house.  The  keeper  has  the  use  of  the  farm  free  of  rent  for  boarding  the 
paupers. 

08GE0LA. 

Poor  house  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Sears — Is  a  two  story  frame  build- 
ing; is  heated  by  stoves.  Separation  of  the  sexes  is  provided  for  and 
mfaintained;  bath  tubs  are  provided;  have  a  good  supplv  of  water  and  fair 
drainage;  proper  ventilation  is  lacking.  The  house  is  fairly  clean  and  the 
paupers  well  cared  for. 


OSCODA. 


No  poor  house. 


OTSEGO. 


Poor  house  some  two  miles  from  Gaylord — ^Is  a  small  two  story  frame 
building  with  wing,  heated  by  stoves;  separation  of  the  sexes  is  provided 
for;  proper  bathing  facilities,  sewerage  and  ventilation  are  all  lacking.  A 
^ood  cellar  has  been  provided,  chimneys  rebuilt  and  new  foundation  put 
m  since  last  visit  "House  in  excellent  condition  and  much  cleaner." 


OTTAWA. 


Poor  house  some  five  mUes  from  Coopersville— A  three  story  brick  build- 
ing.  Separation  of  sexes  is  provided  for  to  a  limited  extent;  bath  rooms 
and  lavatories  are  {provided;  house  is  heated  with  hot  water;  the  water 
supply  is  inadequate;  good  sewerage  and  ventilation  are  provided;  fire 
escapes  and  means  for  extinguishing  fire  are  needed.  The  nouse  is  clean 
and  the  paupers  well  cared  for. 


PBESgUE   ISLE. 

No  poor  house. 

BOSCOHHOK. 
No  poor  house. 


The  poor  house  is  six  mike  from  Saginaw — A  two  story  brick  building, 
with  high  baeement.  It  is  heated  with  8t«am,  U  well  ventilated,  has 
excellent  bathiog  facilities,  ample  water  snpply  and  good  drainage.  Is 
arranged  for  separation  of  the  sexes.  The  house  is  planned  on  the  dormi- 
tory system,  perhaps  almost  too  exclasively  bo,  and  its  height,  pr&cticallj 
three  stories,  is  a  great  mistake.  The  old  "  insane  bonae,"  a  detached 
brick,  one  story  building,  has  been  rebuilt  inside  and  made  very  comfort- 
able qnartera  for  the  nithy  male  inmates.  Excepting  its  great  height, 
there  is  no  better  county  house  in  the  State,  and  it  is  well  kept. 


The  poor  house  is  five  miles  from  Lexington — Is  a  brick  two  story  build- 
ing, with  basement  Separation  of  sexes  is  provided  for  in  the  house,  but 
not  in  yard;  good  bathing  facilities  are  not  provided;  sewerage  is  good; 
have  good  supply  of  water.  The  building  is  very  old  and  poorly  planned, 
but  in  good  condition.  Visiting  commissioaer  reports  "house  very  clean, 
and  paupers  well  cared  for." 

SOHOOLGBAFT. 

Poor  house  within  one  and  a  half  miles  from  village  limits  of  Mania- 
tiqne — Is  a  small,  one  story  frame  building,  with  detached  building  for 
hospital  Separation  of  sexes  is  provided  for  only  in  the  house;  bathing 
facilities  are  provided;  has  a  good  supply  of  water;  lacks  sewerage,  which 
is  very  much  needed,  and  ventilation;  is  heated  by  stoves. 


SHIAWASSEE. 

Poor  house  two  miles  from  Comnna — Is  an  old  two  story  frame  building, 
with  a  separate  building  for  old  men,  and  one  for  filthy  inmates.  The 
main  building  is  badly  arranged;  a  good  fire  escape  has  been  provided, 
which  was  very  much  needed.  Separation  of  the  sexes  is  provided  for; 
bath  rooms  are  provided;  has  a  fair  supply  of  water;  good  d>'&iuAge; 
ventilation  is  lacking.  The  house  is  reported,  by  commiesioDer,  "in 
most  excellent  condition." 


Poor  house  at  Godells  Station — Is  a  two  story  brick  building,  with  a 
high  basement,  practically  three  stories.  Is  well  planned,  excepting  its 
great  beight,  but  very  poorly  built.     Separation  of  the  sexes  is  provided 


provided;  good  water  eapply,  drainage  and  ventilatioD  are  had.  Much 
needed  fire  escapes  bave  been  provided.  New  batb  tabs,  new  floors,  and 
other  neoesaary  repairs  bave  been  made.    "All  well  cared  for." 


ST.   JOBEPB. 


Poor  bouse  fonr  and  a  half  miles  from  Stargia — Is  a  comparativelv  new, 
two  story  brick  building;  is  heated  by  eteam;lia8  a  good  water  anpply  and 
good  drainage;  two  bath  rooms  are  provided;  separation  of  the  sexes  is 
provided  for;  the  ventilation  is  a  little  defective;  with  this  exception  the 
visiting  commissioner  reports:  "  This  in  most  regards  is  a  model  poor 
honse." 


Poor  house  a  mile  from  Caro — There  are  here  two  brick  buildings,  each 
two  atoriee  high;  one  for  keeper's  family  and  female  paapere,  and  one  for 
male  paupers;  the  separation  of  the  sexes  is  thus  well  provided  for  in  the 
hoose,  but  it  is  neglected  in  the  yard;  bathing  facilities  are  providedj  has 
good  water  snpply  and  sewerage;  is  lacking  in  proper  ventilation;  has  no 
nre  escapes,  which  are  very  much  needed.  The  visiting  commissioner 
reports  of  this  house,  that  it  is  "one  of  the  best  kept  in  the  State." 


VAN    BUBEN. 

Poor  house  three  miles  from  Lawrence — -Is  a  two  story  stone  building 
with  a  high  basement,  practically  three  stories.  Is  h6at«d  by  farnacea; 
well  ventilated;  is  provided  with  good  bathing  facilities;  has  a  good  water 
supply,  and  drainage.  Separation  of  the  tenea  is  provided  mr,  both  in 
honse  and  yard.    Is  reported,  "  except  great  height,  good  in  every  respect" 


WASHTBHAW. 

Poor  house  three  miles  from  Ann  Arbor — Is  a  three  story  bnilding. 
Separation  of  sexes  is  provided  for;  ^ood  bathing  facilities,  water,  drain^;e, 
ventilation  and  fire  escapes  are  provided;  is  heated  by  steam.  The  sick  of 
each  sex  are  cared  for  in  their  respective  hospitals;  has  been  repainted  and 
repaired.  The  visiting  commissioner  reports  the  honse  "in  good  clean 
condition." 


Poor  house  at  Eloise — Is  a  three  story  brick  bnitding,  with  two  wings 
numing  well  back.  The  old  central  portion  of  the  building  has  been 
replaced  by  a  fine  structure  at  a  cost  of  $66,000.  This  building  is  now  a 
model  structure  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  Separation  of 
sexes  is  provided  and  maintained;  hospital  rooms  for  the  sick,  good  bathing 
facilities,  water,  aeVerage  and  ventilation  are  had;  and  fire  protection  and 
escapee  are  ample;  but  few  single  rooms  are  provided;  large  dormitories 
are  nsed  for  sleeping  apartments.  The  institution  is  well  maintained,  and 
the  nnfortnnate  inmates  are  well  cared  for. 
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WBXFOBD. 

Poor  house  fourteen  miles  from  Cadillac,  the  county  seat  and  nearest  rail- 
road station — Is  a  two  story  frame  building,  consists  of  a  central  building 
with  two  wings;  one  for  male  and  the  other  for  female  paupers'  sleeping 
rooms.  Separation  in  the  house  is  secured,  but  no  separation  is  providea 
for  in  the  yard.  Good  bathing  facilities,  water  supply,  sewerage  and  ven- 
tilation are  had;  is  heated  by  furnace;  fire  escapes  are  provided.  The 
visiting  commissioner  reports,  ''all  in  most  excellent  condition." 


POOE  HOUSES  VISITED. 


COUNTZ  FOOB  HOD8B8  VI8ITBD  BX  CX)MUia8I0NBBS  AND  DATBB  OP  VISITS. 


CoontlM. 

1 

Dates. 

• 

CoantlM. 

Dates. 

Aloona 

May  21, 1886. 

Iron.... 

September  27, 1805. 

Maroh  25, 1805;  Jane  18, 1866. 

AUscan 

Jane  20.  1805;  Jane  25, 1806. 

laabeila 

Alpena 

May  22, 1886. 

JaokBon 

AprU  28, 1805;  Jane  12, 1806. 

Antrim 

Aocoat  10.  1804;    Aagnst   24,  1886; 

Kalamaaoo.. 

September  11, 1804;  Aognst  1, 1806. 

Aogaat  8. 1886. 

Kent 

NoTsmber  11, 1804. 

Barry 

Jane  21, 1805 ;  Jnne  20, 1806. 

Livingston.. 

April  18, 1806:  April  88,  1806. 

Aagast31.1804. 

Jane  27, 18M;  Angast  15, 1806. 

Bay... 

May  27, 1806. 

Lnoe 

Branch 

AprU2.1806. 

April  22, 1885jJanel8, 1806. 

Maoomb 

Oalboon 

Manistee 

May  10, 1805. 

Gaaa 

Marquette... 

Aognst  8, 1805;  Jaly  10, 1806. 

Ghartofoix... 

Aogaat  18, 1804. 

Mason 

September  14, 1805. 

Cheboygan 

May  10, 1806. 

Menominee. 

September  26,  1886. 

Chippewa 

Aocnat  6, 1806. 

Midland. 

May  27, 1806. 

Clinton 

April  28, 1805;  April  24, 1806. 
May  20, 1806. 

Masksgon... 

Miiy25.1806. 

Craw  Bold .... 

Newaygo .... 

Jane  25,  1805. 

Delta 

September  25. 1806. 

Oakland 

AprU  17. 1806. 
lfiiy22,i806. 

Baton 

April  6, 1806:  May  1, 1806. 
Jane  15, 1806. 

Ogemaw 

GeneMe 

Otsego 

May  10, 1806. 

Gladwin  ..    . 

May  27,1806. 

Ottawa 

Maroh  11,  t806. 
May  86, 1806. 

Goiiebie 

September  28, 1806. 

Saginaw. 

G^Tkayene. 

Angost    16,    1804:    Maioh    2.  1886; 
Aosnat  16, 1806;  Maroh  16, 1806. 

Sohooloraft. 

Septsmber  24, 1886. 

Shiawassee.. 

AprU  18, 1806. 

Gratiot 

AprU  2, 1806:  AprU  26,  1806. 

St.  Glair 

Aognst  0. 1804;  Deosmber  27,  1804. 

HUlMlale 

Jane  27. 1806. 

St.  Joseph... 

AprU  6, 1806. 

Hoochton  ...J 

Jane  1. 1806. 

Jane  20, 1805;  September  6, 1806. 

Van  finren .. 

NoTsmber  1^1804;  Aognst  81,  1805; 
AprU  22, 1886. 

Wayne 

Ionia 

Jane  28, 1805;  May  4, 1806. 

10800 

May  »,  1806. 

STATE   INSTITUTIONS. 


The  State  penal,  charitable  and  refonnatory  inatitationfl  are  nnder  the 
advieory  Bsperrision  of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  and 
the  law  ma£efl  it  its  duty  to  visit  them  at  least  once  a  year.  It  has  be«L 
thoaght  wise,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  has  been  the  wish  of  those 
in  chaise,  that  more  frequent  visits  be  made  than  the  law  exacts.  With 
this  in  view  these  institutions  have  been  assigned  different  members  of  the 
board,  to  receive  bis  epecial  attention,  and  more  freqaent  visits.  These 
assi^ments  the  past  biennial  period  have  been  as  follows: 

To  Commissioner  Gillespie — Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded  and  Epilep- 
tic, Lapeer;  Michigan  Asylnm  for  the  Insane,  Kalamazoo;  State  Prison, 
Jackson;  State  Public  School,  Coldwater. 

To  Commissioner  Forrest— Detroit  Honse  of  Correction;  IndDstrial 
Home  for  Girls,  Adrian;  School  for  the  Ttdai,  Flint;  Eastern  Asylom  for 
the  Insane,  Fontiac. 

To  Commissioner  Shepard — Northern  Uichigan  Asylom  for  the  Insane, 
Traverse  City;  State  House  of  Correction  and  Beformatory,  Ionia;  School 
for  the  Blind,  Lansing. 

To  Commissioner  Jenks — Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Lansing;  Asytnm 
for  Dangerous  and  Criminal  Insane,  Ionia;  Wayne  Oonnty  Asylnm  for  the 
Insane,  Eloise. 

To  Secretary  Storrs — Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  Upper  Feninsnla,  New- 
ben^;  State  House  of  Correction  and  Branch  of  State  Prison  in  the  Upper 
Peninsnla,  Marquette. 
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FOBEION  INSTITUTIONS  VISITED  BT  COMMI8SIONBBS. 

"By  OommiBsioner  Bell,  Montreal  asylum  for  insane;  St  Johns  asyloxn, 
N.  IB.;  State  asylum  for  insane,  Maine;  Boston  city  lunatic  asylum. 

By  Secretary  Storrs,  Massachusetts  State  farm,  Bridgewater;  Betreat  for 
the  insane,  Hartford,  Conn.;  American  school  for  deaf,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
jails  of  St  Louis,  Mo.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Columbus 
and  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Erie  county  penitentiary,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PEISONS. 


The  aggregate  commitments  to  the  State  penal  institntions  daring  the 
last  year  has  been  628,  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  seven  years  ago,  of  219. 

The  commitments  of  county  prisoners  to  the  Detroit  Honse  of  Correction 
have  decreased  as  compared  with  seven  years  ago,  395,  making  a  decrease 
in  the  aggregate  of  commitments  since  1890,  of  614  prisoaers,  or  35^  per 
cent  decrease  in  the  past  seven  years.  While  this  is  true  as  between  the  first 
and  last  years  of  such  time,  the  year  1894  showed,  at  the  State  Prison,  an 
upward  move,  as  did  also  such  year  and  1895  at  the  State  House  of  Cor- 
rection. The  daily  average  number  of  inmates  has  increased  603  during 
such  period,  and  in  the  three  State  prisons  there  have  been  in  daily  con- 
finement an  average  of  1,600  convicts,  and  in  the  Detroit  House  of 
Correction  478,  during  the  year  closing  June  30, 1896. 

The  following  tabfo  shows,  in  detail,  the*  extent  of  this  increase  and 
decrease: 


PRISON  STATISTICS  FOB  THB  TBAB8  BNDING  JUNE  80. 


Michigan  State  Prison:       isw.  isbl 

Commitments  to 306  245 

Daily  average  inmates 736  722 

Slaie  House  of  Correction: 

Commitments  to 402  347 

Daily  average  inmates 386  363 

Detroit  House  of  Correction: 

Commitments  to 873  619 

Monthly  average  inmates.  415  571 

Upper  Peninsula  Prison: 

Commitments  to 139  135 

Daily  average  inmates 44    82 


IW3.    IMS.    MM.    IMH.    UH.  ,inoe  1890.  dno.  1890, 

272  266  300  241  243         63 
768  800  838  860  833   97 


310  300  395  422  323 
320  335  390  466  660  174 


719  628  653  638  478 

708  790  692  611  681  166 

166  118  92  108  62 
91  116  120  148  210  166 


79 


396 


77 


MICHIGAN  STATE  PBI805,  JACKSOH. 

WH.  OHAMBEBLAIN,  WARDEN. 

By  referring  to  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
commitments  to  this  institation  for  the  past  year  are  sixty-three  leas  than 


seven  years  ago,  while  the  daily  average  of   iomateB  for  1896  is  97  more 
than  in  1890. 

The  dasaifying  of  the  convicts  has  been  very  carefnlly  and  consci- 
entionaly  attended  to,  and  the  discipline  improved  thereby.  The  foorth 
grade  has  been  divided  into  two  divisions,  the  second  composed  of  the 
most  incorrigible  and  insatx>rdinate  convicts,  who  are  kept  entirely  sep- 
arate from  all  other  prisoners,  even  while  employed.  The  outbreak  among 
a  few  of  the  convicts  daring;  the  last  biennial  period  led  the  board  of  con- 
trol  to  make  each  division  and  provision. 

The  act  aathorizing  and  regulating  the  parol  of  convicts  has  worked, 
thus  far,  most  favorably.  The  first  parol  was  granted  October  8,  1895, 
since  which  time  17  convicts  have  thns  been  permitted  to  serve  their  een- 
tenoes  ontside  of  the  prison,  and  bnt  one  of  these  has  forfeited  his  parole, 
and  been  returned  to  the  prison.  The  warden  reports  very  gratifying 
resnlts;  he  is  receiving  from  each  monthly  reports,  many  of  which  exhibit 
renewed  manhood,  a  spirit  of  hopefalness  and  a  determination  to  secure 
the  respect  of  their  fellow  citizens  and  to  merit  snch  respect 

The  mental  and  moral  interests  of  the  convicts  have  conscientions  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  teachers  and  the  veteran  chaplain,  Bev.  Hickoz;  and 
the  inSaence  of  school-room,  library  and  chapel  are  brought  to  bear  to  fit 
the  hundreds  who  are  annnally  turned  back  into  the  world  to  be  safe  and 
law  abiding  citizens. 

The  appropriation  of  1895  has  been  expended  in  many  improvements 
and  repairs  which  have  kept  the  State  property  in  excellent  condition. 
The  grounds  have  been  improved,  needed  fences  erected,  shops  refitted, 
and  permanent  betterments  secared,  roofs  and  gntters  have  had  attention, 
necessary  steam  piping  has  been  attended  to,  sewers  overhauled  and 
renewed  where  necessary,  boilers  repaired,  and  made  serviceable  for  some  - 
time  to  come,  and  a  new  shop  constructed  out  of  store  rooms  in  the  east 
end  cell  wing  for  the  use  of  the  second  division  of  the  third  grade  men, 
this  last  a  most  important  and  needful  provision. 

Nearly  every  available  convict  is  now  employed,  either  on  some  of  the 
contracts,  on  piece  price  or  State  ecoouut  work,  and  this  institution  under 
the  wise  enperrisioQ  of  its  Board  of  control  and  executive  ability  of 
its  warden,  Hon.  Wm.  Chamberlain,  is  doing  well  the  work  for  which  it  is 
designed. 


STATE  HOUSE.  OF  CORBGCTION  AKD  BEFOBKATOBT,  I051A. 

OTIB   FULLBB,  WASDBN, 

The  commitments  to  this  institution  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1896, 
were  seventy-nine  less  than  during  1890.  There  was,  however,  comparing 
like  years,  an  increase  of  one  hundred  seventy-four  in  the  daily  average 
number  of  inmatrs. 

The  classifying  of  the  convicts  to  this  institution  is  done  to  some  extent. 
X  school  is  mainteined,  and  all  illiterate  inmates,  and  all  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  are  required  to  attend,  others  may  if  they  so  desire.  The 
chaplain  does  not  reside  at  the  prison,  the  board  of  control,  in  the  interest 
of  economy,  deeming  it  better  that  he  should  not  The  personal  influence 
secured  by  the  visit  of  the  chaplain  to  the  convict  in  bis  cell  after  the  labor 
of  the  day  has  closed  is  therefore  lacking  here,  as,  with  the  exception  of 
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his  presence  at  one  or  two  evening  meetinga  held  each  week,  he  is  expected 
to  be  present  at  the  prison  only  daring  the  working  hours  of  the  day. 

The  parole  law  has  been  applied  at  this  institution,  and  the  warden 
reports  '4t  is  working  well,  so  that  I  think  it  should  be  continued." 
Twenty-four  of  the  inmates  bave  been  paroled  since  Augusts,  1896;  of 
these  the  warden  says  ''all  but  three  or  four  have  done  well,  and  none  of 
them  have  committed  an  offense  for  which  we  thought  it  would  be  justifiable 
to  bring  them  back  except  one." 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  legislature  of  1895  have  been,  and  are 
being,  well  expended  in  betterments  and  repairs  which  are  improving  and 
keeping  the  State  property  in  excellent  condition.  The  boiler  house  has 
been  enlarged  to  receive  the  new  boilers  which  have  so  long  been  needed, 
one  of  which  is  in  place  and  in  use.  A  fine  smoke  stack  has  been  built. 
A  needed  addition  to  the  furniture  factory  has  been  constructed,  also  a  new 
dly-kiln. 

This  institution  was  originally  designed,  as  its  name  implies,  as  a 
reformatory,  a  place  to  which  mifi:ht  be  sentenced  only  young  offenders. 
An  intermediate  prison  between  the  school  at  Lansing  for  boys  and  the 
Michigan  State  prison;  but  owing  to  the  amendment  of  old  laws  and  the 
enactment  of  new  ones,  such  original  design  has  long  since  disappeared, 
and  the  name  "Reformatory"  becomes  a  misnomer,  and  what  is  worse,  the 
population  has  become  so  mixed,  as  to  classes,  that  it  is  hard  to  make  the 
perfect  separation  which  should  be  maintained,  or  to  formulate  and  enforce 
rules  which  shall  secure  the  best  discipline.  AH  this  should  be  corrected 
at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  and  the  institution  made,  what  it  was 
originally  intended  to  be,  an  intermediate  prison,  to  which  should  be 
sentenced  no  man  who  has  by  two  or  more  crimes,  of  which  he  has  been 
convicted,  proven  himself  criminally  inclined. 


STATE  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION   AND  BRANCH  OF  THE  STATE  PRISON  IN 

THE  UPPER  PENINSULA,  MARQUETTE. 


JOHN  B.  VAN  EVEBA,  WABDEN. 

The  commitments  to  this  institution  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  lb96, 
were  77  lees  than  during  1890.  The  daily  average  number  of  inmates, 
comparing  like  years  has  been  166  more. 

This  institution  is  comparatively  a  new  one,  the  first  convict  having  been 
received  to  it  in  June,  1887.     Its  capacity  is  also  small,  being  312. 

There  are  no  industries  follow«'d  m  the  prison  'except  such  as  are  con- 
nected with  the  prison  itself.  The  knitting  industry,  conducted  on  the 
'Apiece  price  plan,"  and  broom  manufacturing  on  "State  account,"  have 
both  been  discontinued.  The  prisoners,  however,  have  not  been  idle 
because  of  this.  The  approach  to  the  prison  has  been  widened  by  cutting 
away  the  rise  of  ground  in  front  and  using  the  dirt  to  fill  where  needed. 
This  work  has  been  very  extensive;  the  road  has  been  macadamized  with 
broken  stone;  this  work  has  all  been  done  by  the  prisoners,  so  detailed  in 
squads  that  all  the  prisoners,  except  the  sick  and  those  required  for  neces- 
sary work  about  the  prison,  are  employed  a  part  of  each  day.  The  prison- 
ers are  also  divided  into  squads  for  military  drill,  each  squad  drilling 
certain  hours  of  each  day,  which  not  only  keeps  them  employed,  but  is  a 


great  meanB  of  diBcipliae.  They  are  also  divided  into  clasBes  for  mBtnic> 
tioQ,  end  each,  daring  acme  portioa  of  the  day,  is  in  the  Bchool-room.  In 
these  waya  the  time  of  each  convict  is  fully  oocnpied  from  morning  until 
nifzht 

The  work  about  the  prison  consists  of  that  in  the  kitchen,  dining;  room, 
laondry,  where,  by  the  way,  all  is  done  by  hand;  tailor  shop,  where  all  the 
clothing  for  the  prisoners  is  made;  and  book  bindery,  where  the  maf;;azineB 
taken  at  the  prison  are  boaod  for  the  library,  and  where  all  the  appliances 
for  working  with  have  been  contrived  and  made  by  the  prisoners. 

One  hondred  cells  have  been  famished,  needed  cement  floors  and  walks 
have  been  laid,  an  electric  alarm  system  established,  and  the  Deceesary 
repairs  to  the  roof  have  been  made,  aa  provided  tor  by  the  last  legislature. 


DETROIT  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION,  OF  DETROIT  CITY. 

JOSEPH  NIOHOLSON,   BDFEBINTENDEtlT. 

The  commitments  to  this  institntion  from  conntiee  have  decreased  from 
87a  in  1890  to  478  in  1896,  while  the  monthly  average  nnmber  of  inmates 
has  increased  166. 

Dnring  the  year  ending  June  30, 1895,  2,653  sentences  have  been  made  to 
this  institution,  and  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 189S,  2,140;  committed 
from  the  police  and  recorder's  courts,  Detroit;  from  the  several  circuit  and 
justice  courts  throughout  the  state;  and  from  the  United  States  courts. 
The  terms  of  sentences  have  been  from  five  days  to  life  term,  andthenum- 
ber  of  convictions  of  persons  sentenced  daring  1896  range  from  one  to 
one  hundred  and  seven  times.  The  system  of  fees,  which  is  largely  the 
reason  for  the  short  and  often  repeated  sentences  shown  by  these  figoree, 
is  certainly  a  very  expensive  one  to  the  honest  taxpayer,  and  its  effect  on 
the  convict  is  well  stated  by  Capt.  Jos.  Nicholson  in  his  thirty-fourth 
annual  report,  he  says:  "It  is  true  that  a  large  part  of  the  nnmber  referred 
to  are,  technically  speaking,  not  criminals,  but  through  the  practice  of 
repeated  short  sentences  for  slight  offenses  they  soon  become  careless  and 
indifferent  to  their  surrouudings,  and,  upon  their  release,  often  being  made 
to  feel  that  they  are  under  the  ban  of  society,  soon  drift  into  the  ways  of 
crime." 

This  prison  is  not  aStateinstitution,  it  is  simply  a  city  workhouse.  There 
are  committed  to  it,  however,  prisoners  from  different  counties;  audit 
receives,  from  a  certain  portion  of  such  couaties,  compeusatioQ  for  the 
board  of  prisoners  so  committed  and  received.  In  spite  of  the  large  nnm- 
ber of  drunks  and  disorderlies  sent  to  this  prison,  a  class  proverbially  filthy, 
the  institution  is  in  a  very  clean  and  tidy  condition. 


EEFOEMATORIES. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS,  LANSING. 


J.   E.   ST.   JOHN,  SUPEBINTENDBNT. 


1890. 


IWl. 

18B1 

1888. 

IWt. 

1888. 

1896: 

603 

497 

416 

463 

602 

632 

268 

248 

274 

366 

346 

342 

200 

344 

311 

289 

301 

321 

639 

433 

396 

473 

618 

639 

Daily  average  inmates : 480 

Number  received  daring  the  year 254 

Number  releaaed  during  the  year 244 

Number  in  school  close  of  year 471 

Some  two  hundred  boys  from  this  institution  have  been  placed  in  homes 
during  the  past  biennial  period.  This  work  has  to  be,  and  is,  done  with 
great  care;  the  institution  not  being  like  the  State  Public  School,  simply 
one  through  which  boys  are  to  be  passed,  from  poor  or  no  homes,  into 
approved  homes,  bat  one  in  which  boys  must  be  turned  ''right  about,"  and 
faced  in  the  right  direction  and  the  moving  in  such  direction  become  the 
boys'  choice,  and  then  to  be  placed  in  a  home  which  will  help  them  to  con- 
tinue in  such  direction.  The  majority  of  the  boys  have  homes  to  which, 
when  they  are  fitted  and  the  old  home  is  a  proper  one,  they  are  returned. 

The  commitments  to  the  school  have  decreased  during  each  year  of  the 
past  biennial  period  as  compared  with  the  last  year  of  next  preceding 
one,  366  boys  having  been  received  in  1894  to  346  in  1895  and  342  in  1896. 
The  daily  average  number  of  inmates  and  the  number  retained  at  the  close 
of  each  year  of  the  past  biennial  period  have,  of  course,  increased,  as  the 
number  released  is  less  than  the  number  received. 

The  military  drill,  introduced  some  two  years  ago,  is  continued  and  has 
demonstrated  its  value  as  a  means  of  discipline  as  well  as  an  aid  in  overcom- 
ing the  careless  and  slouchy  carriage  of  most  of  the  boys  when  received. 

"  The  Industrial  Enterprise"  is  still  issued,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  boys  in 
the  printing  office  and  to  their  competent  teacher.  To  the  industries  of 
the  farm,  the  tailor,  shoe,  iron  and  carpenter  shops  have  been  added  that 
of  the  greenhouse,  which  was  made  possible  by  the  appropriation  made 
for  such  house  by  the  legislature  of  1895.  It  has  furnished  work  and 
instruction  for  quite  a  number  of  boys  and  has  been  the  means  of  placing 
several  boys  in  good  homes  because  of  their  knowledge  of  flowers  and 
shrubs. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  last  legislature  have  been  expended  in 
repairs  and  betterments  as  provided,  to  the  keeping  of  the  State  property 


ill  good  condition  and  adding  fo  the  conveniences  and  economy  of  conduct- 
ing the  institntion. 

The  new  cottage  is  nearly  ready  for  occopancy.  It  has  been  bnilt  by 
day's  work  under  the  auperintendeucy  of  a  practical  and  experienced 
builder,  by  which,  it  ia  believed  a  better  and  cheaper  building  has  been 
secured  than  if  the  bnildingof  it  had  been  let  by  contract  It  had  been  hoped 
that  the  building  of  thiscottage  would  make  it  possible  to  vacate  the  old  eaat 
wing,  the  last  vestige  of  the  priaon  appearance  of  the  institntion,  bat  the 
increased  number  of  boys  now  in  the  School  will  still  require  some  of  them 
to  be  quartered  in  this  old  prison-like  wing. 

The  schools,  the  shops,  and  the  playgrounds  of  this  institution  are  each 
and  all  of  them  oontributing  to  make  of  the  majority  of  the  material  sent 
to  this  institution,  self  respecting,  indnstTious  and  law  abiding  citizens. 


STATE  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FUR  GIRLS.  ADRIAH. 

MRS.   LUCI   H.   8I0KBLB,   BDPEBINTEMDBNT. 

IWD.       ISn.       1S82.       1963.       18M.        lEtH.       ISBG. 

Daily  average  number  belonging ..  238  233  212  224  234  252  260 

Number  received 76  77  86  80  96  97  84 

Number  placed  in  homes 51  65  75  68  55  57  87 

Number  discharged 66  70  97  73  72  43  56 

Number  in  home,  close  of  year 227  207  232  262  266  274 

Besides  the  274  girls  in  the  Home,  there  are  out  on  contract  107,  making 
under  the  control  of  the  Eome  B81  girls.  There  are  now  at  the  home  seven 
cottages,  the  new  one — the  "Alger"  was  occupied  first  in  May  last;  in  thia 
one  are  the  youngest  girls.  The  finishing  of  this  cottage  has  enabled  such 
changes  lo  be  made  as  to  provide  a  separate  cottage  for  girls  who  have 
been  returned  from  homes  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  becaase  of 
incorrigibility,  and  such  separation  from  all  others  makes  it  possible  to 
apply  stricter  discipline  and  the  grantingof  fewer  privileges  to  a  claas  of 
girls  who  either  sought  return  to  the  Home  after  being  placed  out,  or 
freedom  from  its  restraint  by  being  returned  to  the  counties  from  which 
they  were  sent,  as  unfit  subjects  for  the  Home.  Such  incorrigibles  need 
no  longer  be  placed  with  other  girls,  and,  as  in  the  past,  be  a  source  of  cod- 
etant  disturbance. 

The  grading  for  cottages  is  now  done  at  the  superintendent's  office,  and 
no  promotions  are  made  from  cottage  to  cott^e.  Should  a  mistake  in  the 
grade  be  made,  the  girl  can  easily  be  changed  to  another  family. 

The  BQperintendent  has  brought  about  the  change,  regarding  which  she 
expressea  herself,  in  our  last  report,  as  follows:  "I  will  be  happy  if  the 
time  comes  when  a  girl  may  enter  and  leave  from  the  same  cottage,  with- 
out even  making  a  change  of  cottage  or  officers.  She  would  thus  form 
fewer  acquaintances  and  much  more  good  be  accomplished  by  being  under 
the  same  woman  during  her  stay  here."  The  promotions  are  now  made  in 
the  cottage,  not  from  one  cottage  to  another  as  formerly,  as  a  girl  improves 
in  her  demeanor  and  work. 

The  appropriations  made  the  Home  by  the  legislature  of  1895  have  been 


well  expended.     "Alger"  cottage  has  been  completed,  and  is  a  model  of  its 
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by  its  coDBtruction,  as  has  also  a  better  grading  of  the  inmates  of  the  inBtita- 
tioD  been  made  possible.  New  bath  tabs  have  been  provided,  and  the  bath 
roomB  arranged  for  greater  privacy;  oeceBsary  repairs  have  been  made,  and 
Bmall  betterments  have  been  eecnred.  The  boiler  house  has  been  enlarged, 
and  two  new  tubular  boilers  have  been  added  to  the  old  battery,  thus  aecnring 
the  additional  heat  needed  at  only  a  slight  additional  expense  in  fneL  The 
chapel  has  received  a  new  coat  of  brick  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  oatside 
layer,  which  was  fast  cmmbling  off.  An  engineer's  honse  has  been  bnilt, 
which  secures  the  residing  of  auch  officer  on  the  grounds,  The  number  of 
inmates  has  increased  so  that  the  rooms  in  the  new  school  house  intended 
for  school  purposes,  have  become  overcrowded,  and  a  school-room  has  had 
to  be  opened  in  the  basement  of  the  building.  The  Home  has  been  doing 
work  for  the  State  Pnblic  School,  and  over  eleven  hundred  garments  have 
been  made  by  the  girls  of  the  Home,  for  the  little  children  of  the  3tat« 
School,  and  all  the  orders  are  not  yet  filled.  (Juilts,  comforters,  and  fancy, 
lace  and  drawn  work  has  been  done  by  the  girls  for  customers.  Cooking, 
housework,  and  dressmaking  are  taueht  in  the  morning,  and  school  is  held 
in  the  afternoon.  This  momiuR  wor^  is  done  by  the  girls  in  their  respect- 
ive cottages,  the  opportunity  to  teach  cooking  is  therefore  limited.  If  a 
cooking  Bdiool  proper  could  be  established  (and  it  could  be  at  slight 
expense)  many  of  the  girls  could  be  fitted  sooner  to  go  out  to  homes.  It 
is  hoped  that  soon  such  a  school  will  be  in  operation  at  this  institutioc 
SO 


in  like  ratio  with  the  nambere.  The  problem  of  the  coet  of  tnaintenatice, 
and  bow  to  reduce  it  and  not  lower  the  standard  which  has  always  been 
applied  to  the  kind,  considerate  and  neceeaarr  care  of  these  nnfortnnates, 
has  been  a  constant  study  to  those  to  whom  tne  State  has  committed  them. 
The  reanlt  of  such  stndj  and  how  well  the  problem  has  been  solved  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

CHABOE  OF  HAINTSNANCB. 
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The  foregoing  shows  that  during  the  last  biennial  period  the  cost  of 
maintenance  has  been  reduced  from  $3.29  per  week  per  patient,  to  93.0d 
per  week  per  patient,  or  21  cents  per  week  per  patient,  or  a  reduction  of 
$35,564.72  per  annum  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  inmates  in  the 
asylnms  of  the  lower  peninsula  since  two  years  ago. 


MICHIOAN  ASILUM  FOR  THE  INSANE,  KALAMAZOO. 


WH.   M.   EDWABDS,   M.   D.,   MBDIOAL  SUPBBINTEMDENT. 


ihl 


I  Patieriis,  June  30,  1894.) 


The  total  number  of  patients  treated  in  this  asylum  during  the  biennial 
period  which  ended  on  June  30,  lb9t),  was  1,752.  Of  this  number  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  were  men  and  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  women. 
There  were  admitted  daring  the  period  two  hundred  and  uiuety-two  men 
and  three  hnndred  and  sis  women,  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 
There  were  discharged  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  men  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three  women,  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-four.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  recovered,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  were  improved, 
seventy-one  were  unimproved,  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  died,  thirty-six 
were  transferred  to  other  Michigan  asylums.  The  total  number  of  weeks' 
treatment  furnished  was  122,456.5.  Of  this  83,874.8  were  for  State 
patients,  29,809  were  for  county  patients  and  9,272.7  were  for  private 
patients.  The  average  number  of  State  patients  was  eight  hundred  and 
one  and  six-tenths,  of  county  patients  two  hundred  and  eighty-sixand  six- 
tenths,  nf  private  patients  eighty-nine  and  one. tenth  and  the  total  average 
number  treated  during  the  period  was  1,177.3.  The  number  of  those  sup- 
ported at  private  expense  has  fallen  from  eleven  and  fonr-tenths  per  cent 
m  1890  to  seven  and  five-tenths  per  cent  in  1896,  with  a  corresponding 
relative  increase  of  those  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  counties  and 
State.     It  is  stated  that,  as  in  previous  years,  much  the  larger  number  of 


tfaoee  admitted  to  thia  seylutn  are  incurable  cases  at  the  time  of  their  recep- 
tion. A  careful  and  liberal  analysis  of  the  admissions  shows  that  less 
than  thirty  per  cent  coald  be  regarded  as  curable  cases  at  the  time  of 
coining  to  the  asylnm.  There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  tendency  to  make 
the  asylum  the  receptacle  of  the  extremely  aged,  defective,  paralyzed  aad 
others  who  are  not  violent  or  dangerous  but  who  might  be  cared  for  at 
home.  All  these  latter  occupy  space  to  the  exclusion  of  acute  cases  and  can 
onW  receive  cnetodial  care. 

This  asylnm  has  been  during  the  entire  period  in  a  crowded  condition, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  the  Board  of  Control  to  nrge  upon  county 
officials  that  only  those  most  pressingly  in  need  of  care  should  be  Bent  to 
the  institution.  In  May,  1896,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  the  Beveial 
judges  of  probate  calling  attention  to  the  prevailing  conditions  and  request* 
ing  their  cooperation  in  preserving  what  available  room  that  might  be 
made  by  the  discbarge  of  patients  for  those  who  are  presnmably  or  possibly 
curable  and  for  those  whose  presence  in  the  community  might  be  a  source  (tt 
danger  to  others,  or  who,  by  reason  of  mental  infirmity,  might  be  dangerons 
to  themselves.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  new  Upper  Feninsula  Hoepilal, 
Ionia  connty  was  detached  from  the  district  of  ^is  asylnm  and  added  to 
that  of  the  Korthem  Michigan  Asylum  and  a  portion  of  the  patients  from 
that  connty  transferred  to  the  Northern  Michigan  Asylum. 

Within  the  biennial  period  the  water  tower  erected  at  this  aOTlnm  has 
been  completed  and  water  mains  now  encircle  both  the  main  ouildings 
with  hydrants  at  frequent  intervals.  Stand  pipes  attached  to  these  mains 
have  been  erected  within  the  buildings  and  bose  attached  on  the  different 
floors.  The  tank  on  the  top  of  the  tower  is  kept  filled  and  affords  a  pres- 
sure at  the  ground  of  aliwut  sixty  pounds.  Both  old  boiler  houses  aban- 
doned upon  the  constraction  of  a  new  and  central  power  and  heating  plant, 
have  been  utilized  for  other  purposes.  The  one  at  the  female  department 
has  been  added  to  the  laundry  to  which  it  was  adjacent.  The  first  Boor  of 
this  addition  is  used  as  a  mangle  and  sorting  room  and  the  second  as  a 
general  iioning  room.  A  new  American  Mammoth  Mangle  has  been 
added  to  the  equipment.  The  change  has  beea  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  asylum  as  the  laundry  in  its  previous  cramped  quarters  was  unaUe 
to  properly  take  care  of  the  work  of  the  institution.  The  boiler  room  at 
the  male  department  has  been  converted  into  a  common  dining  room  where 
a  hundred  and  sixty-five  male  patients  and  their  attendants  are  served 
daily.  This  building,  which  consisted  of  three  parte,  was  filled  to  a  common 
level  and  tile  floor  laid  over  all,  the  walls  and  ceilings  plastered,  the  latter 
on  expanded  metal  lath,  a  few  windows  added  and  the  whole  put  into  a 
ver^  inviting  shape.  By  this  change  three  ward  dining  rooms  were  vacated 
which  are  now  used  as  dormitories  and  famish  beds  for  twenty-six  more 
men.  This  dining  room  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  kitchen  at  the 
male  department,  the  food  is  served  hot  and  its  practical  workings  are  very 
satisfactory.  The  second  story  has  been  converted  into  sleeping  rooms  sad 
is  occupied  by  engineers,  teamsters  and  herdsmen  who  are,  in  some  instances, 
married  and  their  wives  employed  by  the  asylum,  The  quarters  for  the 
kitchen  and  laundry  help  over  the  kitchen  in  the  rear  of  the  female  depart- 
ment of  the  asylum  have  been  remodeled,  modernized  and  put  in  a  desir- 
able condition.  The  living  rooms  of  this  class  of  employes  are  now  such  as 
to  attract  a  better  class  of  persons  to  the  service  of  the  asylum  and  enable 
it  to  retain  them.     Much  of  this  work  was  accomplished  with  the  specisl 
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No  new  additions  to  the  capacity  of  the  asylum  have  been  made  during 
the  biennial  period.  An  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  asylum  has 
been  made  by  throwing  out  from  each  hospital  building  a  small  addition, 
which  includes  an  operating  room  for  surgical  work  and  a  room  for  the 
more  thorough  physical  examination  of  all  patients.  Particular  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  new  cases  as  they  are  admitted  to  the  asylum. 

The  work  of  the  training  school  has  been  carried  on  with  the  same  dili- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  officers,  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  attend- 
ants, as  in  the  past.  In  1895  nineteen  were  given  diplomas,  and  in  1896 
eighteen.  At  present  practically  all  the  wards  in  the  institution  are  super- 
vised by  graduates  of  the  school.  The  training  school  has  become  an 
indispensable  feature  in  the  furtherance  of  the  care  of  the  insane,  and 
increased  experience  confirms  the  hopes  which  were  entertained  of  its 
usefulness.    In  all  eighty-three  have  been  graduated. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  the  food  supply  for  patients,  particularly 
in  the  line  of  a  generous  and  varied  diet.  Recognizing  the  value  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  milk,  efforts  have  been  directra  to  the  improvement  of 
the  herd. 


NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  ASYLUM,  TRAVERSE  CITY. 

JAMBS   M    MUNSON,   M.   D.,   MEDIOAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

{1,013  patients,  June  30, 1896.) 

At  the  close  of  the  biennial  period,  June  80,  1896,  there  were  in  this 
asylum  553  men  and  460  women,  a  total  of  1,013.  The  total  number  of 
patients  under  treatment  during  the  period  was  755  men,  614  women,  total 
1,869.  The  net  increase  of  patients  for  the  district  for  the  period  was  92. 
This  is  a  much  smaller  increase  than  during  any  previous  two  years. 

The  death  rate  upon  the  whole  number  of  patients  under  treatment  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  was  4.2  per  cent,  and  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1896,  422  per  cent.  The  institution  was  free  from  epidemic 
diseases,  and  but  one  death  from  violence  occurred,  which  was  caused  by 
a  tree  falling  upon  the  patient. 

Sixty-nine  patients  have  been  transferred  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  and  thirty  patients  received  from  the  Michigan  Asylum 
for  the  Insane  at  Kalamazoo. 

All  the  counties  of  the  upper  peninsula  formerly  in  the  Northern 
Michigan  Asylum  district  were  assigned  to  the  Newberry  Asylum,  and 
Ionia  county  was  detached  from  the  Kalamazoo  Asylum  district  and  added 
to  that  of  the  Northern  Michigan  Asylum.  At  the  present  time  the  district 
of  the  Northern  Michigan  Asylum  includes  36  counties  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  lower  peninsula. 

During  the  biennial  period  no  additional  accommodations  were  provided 
for  the  insane  in  connection  with  the  asylum.*  Many  minor  improvements 
were  made,  such  as  replacing  wornout  machinery,  f  arniture,  renovating 
rooms  and  corridors,  etc.,  etc.  Among  the  permanent  improvements  were 
the  construction  of  a  small  ice  house,  the  erection  of  a  cottage  for  the 
steward's  residence,  and  the  construction  of  two  small  operating  rooms  in 
connection  with  the  infirmaries.  These  rooms  are  desired  to  meet  all  the 
needs  of  modem  antiseptic  surgery.    Thev  have  proved  of  much  value. 
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DPFEB  FENIKSULA^  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.  NEWBEBBT. 

SAHDBL  BELL,   H.   D.,    HEDIOAL   BUPBBINTENDENT. 
{106  patients,  June  30,  1896.) 

This  hoepital  received  ita  first  patients  November  4,  1896,  the  laif^t 
number  of  whom  were  transferred  from  the  Northern  Michigan  A^lom 
at  Traverse  City,  they  having  been  originally  sent  from  the  upper 
peninsnla. 

The  institution,  which  at  present  hag  a  capacity  in  its  two  cottagee  for 
one  hundred  patients,  ia  already  crowded;  the  infirmary  and  additional 
cottage,  however,  for  which  an  appropriation  was  made  by  the  legielature 
of  1895,  is  fast  being  completed,  which  will  relieve  such  condition  eome- 
what.  Koom  is  needed  also  for  proper  classification  of  the  inmates  here: 
at  present  the  only  classification  which  can  be  made  is  the  placing  of  male 
patients  in  one  cottage  and  female  in  the  other.  Distnrbea,  maniacal,  and 
quiet  patients  all  occupy  the  same  building,  associate  and  mingle  in  its 
day  room,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  sleep  in  its  dormitory.  Much  credit 
is  due  to  its  superintendent  for  the  freedom  from  unfortunate  and  harm- 
ful disturbances,  which,  but  for  constant  watchfulness  and  care,  must 
have  Qccnrred, 

The  plan  of  heating  the  cottages  bv  the  aeparate  system,  which  was 
adopted,  has  proved  a  failure,  and  will  have  to  be  abandoned  for  that  of 
heating  from  a  central  plant. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  patients  now  at  the  Traverse  City  Asylum 
were  sent  from  the  upper  peninsula,  and  should  be  brought  nearer  home 
and  friends  by  transfer  to  the  Newberry  institution,  beside  provision  for 
the  new  cases,  about  thirty  each  year,  in  the  upper  peninsula,  should  be 
made  at  this  insUtution. 


WAYNE  COUNTY  ASTLVM,  EL0I8E. 

K.   O.    BBHHETT,   H.   D.,  MBDIOAL  BUFEBIKTBNDBKT. 
(529  poNmb,  JuM  SO,  1896.) 

The  Wayne  county  asylum,  while  not  a  State  institution,  is,  under  the 
law,  under  State  auperviaion.  To  it  are  committed  the  pauper  insane  of 
Wayne  county,  who  after  two  years'  maintenaace  at  county  expense,  are, 
as  are  the  patients  in  our  State  aaylums,  a  charge  against  the  State.  The 
billa  for  such  support  shall  be  allowed  by  the  Board  of  State  Auditors, 
but  only  "upon  the  certificate  of  the  State  board  of  Corrections  and  Chari- 
ties that  such  insane  persons  have  received  proper  treatment  and  care." 
(See  proceedings  of  the  board  under  section  1,  act  47,  laws  1891.) 

The  visits  of  the  commissioners  to  this  county  institution,  which  have 
been  quite  frequent,  have  shown  continued  progress  and  improTement  in 
its  equipment  and  management.  Commissioner  Jenks,  in  toe  report  of 
his  last  visit,  says:  "The  sanitary  conditions  are  in  perfect  condition;  new 
bath  tuba  and  closets  of  the  latest  improved  patterns  and  material  have 
been  placed  in  the    asylum;   the   sewage    is    cared   for  by  the  latest 
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approved  patent,  and  everything  is  in  excellent  condition."  He  found 
abo  that  nearly  every  patient  who  was  in  proper  physical  condition  had 
some  employment  furnished  him;  that  the  dietary  was  carefully  attended 
to,  and  the  clothing  all  that  it  should  be. 

The  follo¥nng  have  been  the  expenditures  made  at  the  institution  dur- 
ing the  biennial  period.  A  cottage  for  female  patients,  $35,751,  electric 
lif^t  plant,  $10,748;  water  works,  $10,070;  superintendent's  residence, 
$8,302;  laundry,  $5,714;  root  cellar,  $1,759;  brick  conduits,  $7,020;  sew- 
age disposal,  $8,417.  The  old  building  has  been  repainted,  and  new  closets 
and  bath  tubs  furnished,  besides  many  miscellaneous  improvements  have 
been  made. 


STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  COLDWATEB. 


PBOF.   A.   J.   MUBBAT,  SUPEBINTENDENT. 

There  have  been  received  into  the  School  during  the  past  year,  ending 
June  80, 1896,  233  children,  an  increase  of  thirty  per  cent  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  While  this  is  true,  some  changes  in  the  plans  for  placing 
out — mention  of  which  will  be  made,  and  the  splendid  assistance  from  the 
county  agents  has  enabled  the  School  to  place  300  children  in  good 
homes;  24  have  been  transferred  to  the  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  two 
to  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  one  to  the  School  for  the  Blind;  five  chil- 
dren have  been  returned  to  the  counties  as  unfit  subjects,  four  on  account 
of  being  diseased,  and  one  as  incorrigible,  who  within  a  week  after  was 
sentenced  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  for  stealing;  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  school  has  thus  been  reduced  in  one  year  from  236  to  136.  Room 
has  thus  been  made  for  receiving  and  caring  for  infants,  for  whom  a  cot- 
tage has  been  arranged  with  a  large  porch,  a  portion  of  which  is  inclosed 
in  glass,  where  the  babies  can  have  sun  baths,  and  the  cottage  has  been 
furnished  with  cribs,  nursing  bottles  and  other  necessary  articles  for 
carrying  on  this  needful  and  very  attractive  work. 

The  average  age  of  the  children  in  the  School  has  been  reduced  by 
placing  in  homes,  as  far  as  practicable,  those  longest  in  the  institution  so 
that  the  older  children  have  largely  been  removed.  The  reduction  of  num- 
bers in  the  institution  has  enabled  the  board  to  use  a  cottage — in  place  of 
the  hospital,  in  which  to  quarantine  a  child  on  entering.  Here  he  goes 
directly  on  being  received  and  here  he  remains  a  period  of  two  weeks, 
when  he  is  sent  to  the  cottage  which  is  to  be  his  home  until  a  suitable 
home  is  found  for  him  outside. 

The  change  in  plans  for  placing  ont,  mentioned  above,  is  as  follows: 
Formerly  applicants  were  to  pay  the  child's  railroad  fare,  which  was 
sometimes  nothing,  and  sometimes  cost  as  high  as  ten  doUars,  depending 
both  on  the  age  of  the  child  and  the  distance  he  had  to  travel.  Arrangement 
made  with  the  railroads  are  now  such  that  only  two  dollars  is  required 
of  an  applicant  for  such  fare.  Such  reductions  in  cost  of  transportation 
has  opened  many  good  homes  in  Northern  Michigan  which  heretofore  was 
a  closed  field  because  of  the  expense  of  railroad  charges.  All  children  are 
now  sent  out  with  a  lady  attendant  who  will  take  a  group  of  from  five  to 
fifteen  at  one  time,  and  this  change  has  made  it  possible  to  place  the 
youngest  child  in  a  home. 
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Cottaj^e  life  at  the  inatitation  is  freed,  as  far  as  possible,  fi 
tatioQsl  features  end  made  as  near  home  life  as  it  can  be  with 
dren  in  the  family. 

Saperrision  of  the  children  placed  in  homes  is  almost  cons'n 
is  asked  from  a  new  guardian  at  the  end  of  the  child's 
in  the  new  home ;  besides  which  two  r^alar  reports  are  require' 
one  from  the  county  ^ent  at  his  annual  visit,  and  one  from  t1 
the  Rtate  agent  of  the  School  also  is  a  visitor  at  the  homes, 
arising  in  a  home  is  usually  heard  of  by  the  county  agent  whc 
tiouB  to  investigate  at  once  in  auch  case. 

The  School  opened  in  May,  1874,  since  which  time  4,044  c : 
been  received  by  it.  Of  this  number  there  have  been  retor  : 
ties  604,  restored  to  parents  536,  become  of  age  (21  years)  2f  i 
ried  (while  wards)  114,  adopted  ^88,  declared  self-supporti  i 
136,  present  wards  of  the  school  1,318,  of  which  number  I,18f 
lies  on  indenture  or  trial,  and  130  in  the  institution. 


MICHldAN  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  DEAF,  FLINT. 

PROF.   F.    D.    OLABEB,   SUPBBIHTBHDENT. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  this  institution  are 
shall  be  of  sonnd  mind,  and  too  deaf  to  learn  in  a  hearin 
Michigan  children  who  come  within  such  requirements  are  ai 
any  charge  for  tuition  or  maintenance.  The  minimum  age  of 
seven  years,  it  is  considered  a  great  advantage  to  the  deaf  i 
earlv  age  to  receive  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  sach  ai 

ThetotalenroUment  for  the  biennial  period  is  429,  the  aver 
360,  about  equally  divided  as  to  sexes,  the  total  attendanc 
year  was  382,  and  the  applications  for  admittance  the  co 
reached  the  lai^e  number  of  439.  There  have  been  graduat 
pupils,  one  has  been  expelled,  and  nine  have  been  dismissec 
either  not  deaf,  or  for  being  incapable;  since  the  school  opei 
have  graduated. 

The  greater  accommodation  for  pupils  which  was  so 
eecnred  by  removing  the  teachers  from  the  buildii^is,  i 
formerly  occupied  by  them  have  been  filled  with  pupils. 

Both  vocal  and  sign  speaking  are  taught.  The  attempt 
every  new  pupil  regular,  systematic  instruction  in  speeolL 
in  this  direction  as  is  desired  cannot  be  done,  because  the 
not  deemed  it  of  enough  importance  to  provide,  by  appro^ 
skilled  teachers  in  this  specialty,  still  the  speech  of  all  chi 
to  the  institution  with  anyspeech  whatever  is  retained,  anc 
a  decided  ability  to  acquire  speech  are  taught  to  speak. 

Industrial  training  of  the  pupils  is  given  particular  and  < 
and  every  pupil  above  the  fifth  grade  is  obliged  to  spend  t 
day  At  work,  and  as  one  of  the  results  the  superintendent 
has  ever  been  in  any  of  our  State  prisons."  i?he  boys  are 
cabinet  shoo,  shoe  shot),  tailor  shoo,  bakerv.  Driutimr  offi 


be  constmcted,  and  as  the  eexee  muBt  be  kept  separate  and  apart  thie  one 
building  can  only  be  used  for  one  of  them.  There  are  on  me  now  at  the 
inatitxitioft  applications  from  saperintendenta  of  the  poor,  from  friends, 
and  from  pbysiciaua,  for  the  admiseion  of  the  feeble  minded  and  the 
epileptic,  enough  to  fill  not  only  the  bnilding  to  be  conatracted  in  1897, 
but  to  fill,  in  addition,  two  more  bnildings  for  each  claaa,  the  feeble  minded 
and  the  epileptic 

In  providing  the  present  accommodations  no  thought  eeems  to  have  been 
had  for  the  superintendent  or  for  teachers,  matrons  and  subordinate  help, 
and  room  required  for  other  purposes  has  had  to  be  used  for  such,  while 
the  superintendent  has  been  required  to  live  a  mile  away  from  the  infititn- 
tion  ia  a  rented  house, 

The  work  which  is  being  done,  even  with  these  limited  provisions,  is  very 
commendable,  aad  marked  improvement  is  discernible  in  the  children 
since  they  have  entered  the  institution.  Labor  which  might  be  performed 
by  the  older  and  stronger  inmates  ia  at  a  minimum,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  institution  ie  lacking  in  land. 

Soon  after  the  institution  opened  it  was  visited  with  a  slight  epidemic 
of  diphtheria;  no  provision  had  been  made  for  a  hospital,  and  the  upper 
story  of  the  girl's  building  had  to  be  used  for  such  purpose,  the  reception 
of  some  twenty-five  applicants  was  thus  prevented,  the  room  intended  for 
such  having  to  be  used  as  a  hospital.  A  small  hoepital  was  erected  after 
considerable  trouble,  the  sick  cared  for  in  it,  and  the  health  of  the  iostita- 
tion  is  now  about  normal. 

All  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  residents  of  the  State,  over  the  age  of 
six  years,  are  eligible  for  admission,  and  can  receive  care  and  training  free 
of  charge,  except  (as  provided  by  an  amendment  of  the  law  in  1895)  when 
the  parents  or  gufudiana  of  any  persons  who  may  be  admitted  are  able  to 
coDtribnte  to  their  support,  in  whole  or  in  part,  they  may  be  required  to 
do  so  by  the  board. 

The  sleeping  room  is  arranged  on  the  dormitory  plan,  each  dormitory 
containing  twenty-five  l>eds,  with  rooms  off  for  attendants. 

The  expenditure  of  the  appropriations  for  the  institution  has  been  made 
with  care  and  consideration  for  the  State  and  for  the  institution. 


COUNTY    AGENTS    OF    THE    STATE    BOARD    OF 
CORRECTIONS    AND    CHARITIES. 


Our  statutes  provide  that  the  Governor  may  appoint  these  agents  in  each 
county  of  our  State,  and  eighty-two  of  the  eighty-four  counties  of  our 
State  have  such  an  officer.  His  duties  have  to  do  with  the  delinquent  and 
dependent  children  of  the  State.  Whenever  a  complaint  is  made  or  is 
pending  against  any  boy  under  sixteen,  or  girl  under  seventeen  years  of  age, 
for  the  commission  of  any  offense,  not  punishable  with  imprisonment 
for  life,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  court,  before  whom  the  complaint 
is  made,  before  any  further  proceedings  are  had  in  the  case,  to  at  once 
give  notice  to  the  agent  of  its  pendency,  who,  on  receiving  such  notice, 
shall  investigate  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  offense  charged, 
the  home  surroundings,  and  parentage  of  the  accused;  and  after  such 
examination  and  a  report  upon  them  by  the  agent  to  the  court,  the  court 
shall  advise  and  counsel  with  the  agent,  and,  upon  such  report  and  after 
such  consultation,  the  child  may  be  returned  to  its  parents,  guardians, 
or  friends,  or  be  bound  out,  or  fined,  or  sentence  suspended,  or  be  sent  to 
the  reform  school,  as  may  appear  best  for  the  interest  of  the  public  and 
for  the  interest  of  the  child.  The  late  Albert  Miller,  who  for  years  was 
the  agent  of  Bay  county,  said  in  one  of  his  quarterly  reports  regarding 
the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  county  agents  with  juvenile  offenders: 
''Three  cases  were  appealed  to  the  circuit  court,  but  Judge  Grreen  dismissed 
the  appeal  on  the  ground  that  the  law  did  not  provide  for  an  appeal  from 
the  decision  made  by  the  justice  on  the  advice  of  the  agent." 

The  annual  reportis  made  by  those  agents  to  the  board  of  Corrections 
and  Charities  show  that  onlv  about  one-third  of  the  children  arrested  are 
sent  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Lansing,  and  to  the  Industrial 
Home  for  Girls  at  Adrian,  the  effort  being,  as  far  as  possible,  to  reform 
and  correct  at  home,  rather  than  to  commit  to  the  school  or  home,  not  that 
such  institutions  are  not  models  of  their  kind,  but  the  agents  feel  that 
they  should  only  be  resorted  to  when  other  efforts  prove  unavailing  for 
the  purpose.  Nor  do  the  agent's  duties  towards  the  juvenile  offender 
end  with  his  trial  and  sentence;  frequently,  where  sentence  is  suspended 
it  is  on  the  express  understanding  that  the  boy  or  girl  shall,  for  a  time, 
report  at  stated  periods  to  the  agent,  and  so  oversight  is  had,  and  effort 
made  to  aid  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  once  gone  wrong.  The  child  who  has 
been  committed  to  one  of  our  juvenile  institutions  is  not,  because  of  that, 
beyond  the  kind  offices  of  the  county  agent,  such  officer  is  required  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  home  where  it  may  be  designed  to  place  out 


Bach  an  one  on  ticket  of  leave,  and  only  on  his  approval  can  a  child  be  ea 
placed;  and  when  bo  placed  in  a  home  the  child  is  under  the  enpervifiion 
of  the  county  f^ent,  under  the  direction  of  the  authorized  officers  of  the 
inBtitutiou  from  which  he  is  placed. 

Beside  the  duties  devolving  on  the  coanty  a^ent  toward  d^linqnent 
children,  he  has  very  important  ones  toward  the  dependent  and  neglected 
ones.  Our  State  has  assumed  the  right,  feeling  it  her  duty,  to  care  for 
ench;  and  for  such  purpose  she  haa  established  our  State  Public  School  for 
dependent  childreD,  from  which  School,  having  thus  been  prepared  for 
them,  children  are  indentured  out  in  homes.  Applications  for  the  children 
must  first  be  approved  by  the  coanty  agent.  To  enable  him  to  make  a 
reliable  report  on  such  homes  he  is  required  to  visit  them  and  make  a 
careful  investigation ;  this  he  does,  and  if  after  this  his  report  be  favorable, 
and  a  child  is  placed  therein,  a  constaut  supervision  is  required  by  him  of 
the  child,  and  certain  regular  visits  are  expected  of  him  by  the  institntion 
from  which  the  child  is  placed  out  His  duties  are  not  confined  to  children 
placed  out  by  State  institations  only,  but  any  person  desiring  to  have  a 
minor  child  disposed  of  in  any  way  to  him,  by  any  person,  asylum,  corpora- 
tion or  institntion,  such  person  is  required  by  law  to  apply  to  the  county 
agent,  requesting  him  to  examine  and  report  on  his  home  to  the  institntion 
having  the  child,  and  if  such  report  is  favorable  and  a  child  is  placed  in 
such  a  home,  the  county  agent  is  required  to  visit  such  a  child,  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  carefully  investigate  its  conditions  and  snrronndings. 
This  system  is,  as  yet,  peculiar  to  this  State. 

Its  inSueitce  for  good  is  only  limited  by  ability  to  secure  wise,  able» 
humane,  and  interested  agents,  who  look  not  for  present  pecuniary  com- 
pensation or  reward,  but  are  interested  in  child  saving  work  as  a  means 
of  securing  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  its  citizens. 

The  compensation,  pecaniarily,  is  so  small  as  to  present  no  attractions 
to  political  dependents  and  office  seekers,  and  those  only  should  seek  to 
assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  who  are  benevolent,  charitable, 
virtuous,  discreet  and  wise  counselors  and  advisors  of  magistrates,  parents, 
guardians  and  children,  and  only  such  should  be  appointed. 

Informal  quarterly  reports  are  required  to  be  made  by  the  agents  to  this 
board,  and  also  annual  reports  with  full  statements  of  the  work  of  the  year. 

In  the  case  of  arrests,  quite  full  reports  are  usually  given  by  the  agents, 
relating  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  offense,  the  history  of  the  child, 
the  disposition  of  the  case,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  child.  These 
are  of  great  interest  and  value.  It  would  be  hard  to  select  the  most  inter- 
esting, and  to  report  each  case  here  would  require  more  space  than  we  feel 
warranted  in  taking  in  this  report.  The  following  short  and  concise  one 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  work. 

L.  0.  Stobbb,  Esq.,  Lansing: 

My  Dear  Sib — Enclosed  find  my  quarterly  report  as  oonnty  agent  It 
tells  but  a  small  part  of  what  I  have  done.  There  have  been  boys  to  talk 
to,  parents  to  lecture,  letters  to  write,  postage  to  pay.  Yesterday  we 
looked  the  jail  over.  There  are  several  confined  and  with  just  nothing  to 
do.  I  don't  wonder  they  plot  mischief.  They  have  little  or  no  reading 
matter.  I  am  taking  over  this  morning  some  old  magazines,  Atlantics  and 
the  Century,  etc 

Tonn  verv  trnlv. 
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The  hUtory  of  each  child  placed  in  a  home  is  carefully  written  oat  and  a 
fall  record  kept,  and  reports  regularly  made  to  the  Baperintendent  of  the 
school  or  reformatory  from  which  the  child  was  sent,  as  well  ae  to  this 
board.  These  reports  are  of  great  interest  and  value,  and  the  changed 
lives,  habits,  and  character  of  dependent,  vagrant,  abandoned,  and  even  of 
criminal  children,  fomiBhes  abundant  encouragement  to  faithful  agents, 
and  incites  to  more  earnest  and  persevering  efforts. 

The  county  agents  also  aid  in  securing  nomes  for  many  children  from 
the  poor  houses,  and  from  the  streets,  without  sending  them  to  the  State 
Public  School,  and  visit  them  intheir  homes;  but  as  this  is  outside  of  the 
requirements  of  law,  and  a  work  of  love  for  which  no  pecuniary  charge  is 
made,  nothing  of  this  appears  in  the  report,  and  much  beside  which  can 
neither  be  tabulated  or  reported,  he  seems  to  be  expected  to  attend  to,  and 
seldom  refuses. 

Fourteen  annual  and  one  semi-annnal  conference  of  county  agents  have 
been  held  with  conventions  of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities 
with  excellent  results.  A  permanent  organization  of  such  agents  into  a 
State  association  has  been  effected,  from  which  much  good  is  resnlting. 
The  experience  of  each  in  dealing  with  and  overcoming  obstacles,  in  secnr- 
ing  valuable  and  permanent  results,  placing  and  keeping  children  in  good 
homes,  watching  over,  encouraging,  and  aiding  those  released  from  reform- 
atories, is  thns  known  to  all.  Each  is  stimulated  and  encouraged,  and 
each  fitrengthens  the  other  for  more  earnest  and  successful  work. 


Litt  of  County  Agentt  of  the  State  Board  of  Correetions  and  Charities. 
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List  of  County  AgtnU,— Concluded. 


GonntiM. 


Hooffhton 

HOTOD 

Ingham 

Ionia 

lOMO 

Iron 

lMb0lla 

lale  Royal .... 

Jaokion 

Kalamasoo.... 

KalkaOn .... 

Kent , 

Keweenaw .... 

Lake 

Lapeer ..... 

Leelanan 

Lenawee 

LATln«iton.... 
Lnoe. 

Pf4ii<^mf>^^ .... 

Maeomb 

Manistee 

Marquette ... 

Mason 

Meoosta . 

Menominee .. 

Midland 

Missaakee ... 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Mootmorsiioy 
Moskegcm .... 

Newaygo .. 

Oakland 

Ooeana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon  ... 

Osoeola 

Osooda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Piesqnelsle. 
Rosoommon . 

Saginaw 

Banllao 

Sohooleraft .. 
Shiawassee... 

St.  Glair 

St.  Joseph... 
Toseola 

Van  Bnren... 
Washtenaw .. 

Wayne 

Wexford 


Name. 


Dr.  Benb<in  H.  Osbom 

Josenh  W.  Soell 

Dr.  J.  H.  Wellings 

John  H.  Van  Ness 

W.  F.  Bisbee 


Christopher  MoBae. 
Gyros  B.  Rnssell 


Geo.  S.  White... 
Chas.A.MerTiU. 


David  P.  Beebe  . 

John  W.  Hbloomb. 

John  MoBae 

John  W.  Niohoeon. 
Ely  C.  BoberU 


Nathaniel  W.  Herington. 

J.  B.  Bennett 

Philander  L.  Merlthew.. 

Ghas*  Brebner 

Peter  W.  Hambaeh 


Thomas  Dawson 

Thomas  N.  Beynolds 
<'h8S.  D.  Blanohard.. 
Frank  N.  Latimer ... 
Winileld  &  Tnoker.. 


Miehael  Dnroehar . 

Ghas.  L.  Jenny 

David  D.  Walton.... 
Qeo.  W.  A.  Armitage. 
Asa  Morse.. 


Wm.  G.  Gain .., 

Henry  D.  Baker 

Heo.  W.  Fry 

Ghannoey  Btewart .. 
Walter  H.  Ghorohill 


Wm.  A.  Weeks 

Alfred  Meads 

Hugh  T.  Lewis 

Stewart  Gordon 

George  B,  Gongdon. 


Wm.  Whipple. . 
Frank  G.  PUts 


Rev.  A.  Howard  Beaver. 
Moeee  Borne 


William  G.  Bronscn 

Henry  King 

B.W.Harris 

LevlHoU 

David  G.Slaftar.... 


Charles  B.  Bobinson. 

Daniel  B.  Greene 

Jno.  Hosmer 

A.  P.  MoManamy .... 


Postoffieea. 


Galnmet. 
Bay  Port. 


Ionia. 
AnSabla. 

Iron  Blver. 
Mt.  Pleasant. 


JaelEson. 


K 

Grand  Bapida. 

Central  iUna. 

lAther. 


Solon. 
Adrian. 
Howell. 
Newbecry. 
St.  Ignaoe. 

Memphis. 
ManUtee. 
Marqoette. 
Lndlngton. 
Big  Baplds. 

Menominee. 
Midland. 
Lake  City. 
Monroe. 
Stanton. 

HlUman. 

Moskegon. 

Newaygo. 

Holly. 

Shelby. 

West  Braneh. 
OatomagoD. 


Gaylord. 

HndoonviUe. 
BogersGity. 


Saginaw. 
East  Fremont. 

ManistiqQe. 


Port  Huron. 
Gonstaatina. 
Vaflsar. 


Ypeilantl. 

Detroit. 

MantoQ. 


J 
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FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT. 


1899. 


Appropriation 


XxpendUurei: 

Trftyellniv  •zpanaes,  etc. : 
CommlMioner  GillosplA 

PORMt... 

BeU 


It 
It 


Shepard 
JeniM 


Beentary  Btom. 
Anifltant  seoretary. 


Printlngi  stationery,  library,  ato. 
Poatage,  taisgraph  and  axprets... 
Offloe  salariefl 


Total-« 

Unexpended  of  appropriation. 


168  07 
87  64 

140  80 

187  08 
84  55 

846  88 
19  69 


01 


S66M 

849  48 
8,600  00 


84,090  68 
909  88 


fSjCOO  01^ 


5,000  00- 


1806. 


Appropriation , 


Expenditurta: 

Trayeling  expenses,  etc. : 

Commissioner  Gillespie 

"  Porrest.. 

Shepard. 

JenE.... 

Secretary  Storrs 

Assistant  secretary 


Printing,  stationery,  library,  etc. 
Postage,  telegraph  and  express.. 
Office  salaries 


Total 

Unexpended  of  appropriation. 


188  00 
9  80 
140  86 
177  65 
888  87 
U41 


8755  14 


888  67 

866  18 

8,600  00 


$4,014  94 
965  06 


9,000  on* 


5.000  0» 


The  figares  of  1896  are  aetoal  ones  to  NoTember  1,  with  balance  of  calendar  year  estimated,  the  appso^ 
priation  year  doeing  December  81, 1896. 
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Lane,  Circuit  Judge,  Adrian;  "Our  insane/'  by  Dr.  Bell,  of  Detroit;  "Pre- 
vention of  pauperism,"  by  Dr.  D.  C.  Thomas,  president  of  Adrian  collega 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted. 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON-  RESOLUTIONS. 

Be  it  resolved,  1.  That  this  oonvention  extends  its  grateful  thanks  to  the  oommittee 
of  arrangements  of  the  citizens  of  Adrian;  to  the  officers  of  the  court  house  and 
grounds:  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  to  the  railway  companies  for  priyileses 
eztendea  to  our  delegates:  to  the  '* Adrian  Daily  Times,"  "Evening  Telegram,"  and 
''Weekly  Press/'  for  their  most  excellent  and  full  reix)rts. 

2.  That  the  habit  of  giving  to  applicants  for  charity,  at  the  door,  without  careful 
investigation,  has  a  very  great  tendency  to  produce  pauperism,  and  to  encourage  the 
tramp  evil,  and  that  all  out  door  relief,  whether  private  or  official,  is  in  great  danger 
of  increasing  the  evil  and  suffering  that  it  is  intended  to  eradicate,  and  should  be 
discouraged. 

3.  That  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  ask  the  Legislature 
for  a  sufficient  fund  to  provide  for  proper  medical  treatment,  at  some  hospital  or  oh^tr 
institution,  as  the  Superintendent  may  select,  for  girls  in  condition  requiring  sudb 
treatment. 

4.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  paper  of  Judge  Lane  be  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  with  a  request  that  there  be  legidation 
on  the  line  marked  out  in  the  sentiments  therein  expressed;  and 

Whxbkas,  This  conference  and  convention  has  learned  with  deep  regret  that  Mr. 
Wesley  B.  Horton  of  Manistee  county,  has  been  compelled,  by  severe  illness,  to  resign 
as  county  sgent; 

Resolved,  That  we  have  a  high  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Horton,  attested 
b^  the  several  institutions  with  which  he  has  been  connected,  and  that  we  express  to 
him  our  sympathy  in  his  affliction. 

Ttie  fourteenth  annual  conference  and  convention  was  held  at  Flint, 
December  10  and  11,  1895. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  of  the  asBociation, 
Charles  W.  Whitehead,  agent  of  Berrien  county,  who,  after  an  opening 
prayer  by  Bev.  Famum,  delivered  his  address. 

Among  many  letters  from  friends  expressing:  regret  at  their  inability  to 
be  present,  that  from  Hon.  Levi  L.  Barbour,  Regent  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  deserves  special  notice  because  of  the  following  sentiments  which 
it  contained:  ''I  think  the  university  should  give  its  broadest  and  beat 
thought  to  those  and  kindred  matters  (crime  and  pauperism),  that  it 
should  handle  them  and  their  causes  scientifically,  and  that  the  best  teach- 
ing which  the  State  affords  should  be  devoted  to  explaining  their  existenoe 
and  prescribing  for  the  cure  of  them.  *  *  «  Please  remember  me  to 
the  county  agents.  «  *  «  I  think  the  State  of  Michigan  never  would 
be  able,  even  if  it  tried,  to  requite  them  for  their  arduous  services." 

*'  Consequences  to  children  of  parental  neglect,"  by  John  W.  Holcomb, 
agent  of  Kent  county;  '^ Some  reasons  why  our  boys  go  astray,'*  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Gibson,  of  Detroit;  "Juvenile  offenders,"  by  Bev.  W.  H.  Brod- 
head,  of  Flint;  and  "  Legislation  of  1895,  touching  penal,  reformatory  and 
charitable  matters,"  by  Secretary  Storrs,  were  the  papers  presented  and 
discussed. 

The  county  agents  presented  reports  of  their  work  for  the  past  year,  and 
short,  but  very  interesting  reports  were  presented  by  wardens,  superin- 
tendents, or  chaplains  of  the  State  Prison,  State  House  of  Correction  and 
Beformatory,  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  State 
Public  School,  School  for  the  Blind,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Home  for  Feeble 
Minded  and  Home  of  Industry  for  Discharged  Prisoners.    The  exhibits 
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of  the  work  of  these  different  State  institutions  were  very  fine,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  in  the  conference. 

The  convention  of  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Bt.  Rev.  Geo.  D.  Gillespie,  D.  D,  its  chairman. 

After  a  solo,  sung  by  Birdie  Buck  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  and 
an  opening  prayer,  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Gould  of  Flint  was  called  upon  to 
preside. 

The  convention  was  given  a  hearty  welcome  by  the  mayor  of  Flint,  to 
which  Bishop  Gillespie  responded. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Bowling,  of  Detroit,  gave  a  short  talk  on  the  Newsboy's 
Association  of  Detroit.  Edward  W.  Jenks,  M.  D.,  presented  a  paper  on 
''Atavism  as  a  cause  of  pauperism  and  crime,"  which  was  discussed  by  Dr. 
O.  B.  Long,  superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  Dangerous  and  Criminal 
Insane,  and  by  Dr.  0.  B.  Burr  of  the  "Oak  Grove"  Asylum.  Eev.  Cyrus 
Mendenhall,  chaplain  of  the  State  House  of  Correction  and  Beformatory, 
presented  a  paper  on  ''The  prison  chaplain,"  which  subject  was  discussed 
by  that  veteran  in  the  work,  Bev.  Geo.  Hickox,  chaplain  of  the  Michigan 
State  Prison.  Mrs.  F.  P.  Smith,  of  Flint,  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Mrs. 
L.  P.  Bowland  (who  was  unavoidably  detained  away), on  "The  friendly 
visitor,"  a  paper  particularly  interesting  and  suggestive  to  the  organized 
charities  of  Flint. 

The  Bev.  H.  H.  Hart,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  addressed  the  conference  on  the  work  of  such 
national  organization,  which  is  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  at  Grand 
Bapids. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  and  adopted: 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Correotionfl  and  Charities  be  reflpectfully 
requested  to  give  to  the  Home  of  Industry  for  Discharged  Prisoners  such  aid  and 
enoouragement,  by  visiting  the  institution,  and  otherwise  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
the  work  there  done  for  the  reclamation  of  discharged  prisoners,  as  they  may  be  able. 

2.  That  the  able  paper  presented  by  County  Agent  J.  W.  Holcomb,  on  '*The 
deficiency  of  parental  training,  and  its  evil  results, "  merits  the  approval  of  all  good 
people  of  the  State,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  published  and  extensively  read. 

3.  That  the  thanks  of  this  conference  be,  and  they  are  hereby  extended  to  the  Rev.  fl. 
H«  Hart,  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  for  his  able  and 
practical  talk,  and  his  wise  suggestions  as  to  the  many  phases  of  our  work. 

4.  That  we  recognize  the  very  able  and  scientific  paper  presented  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Jenks, 
as  stating  many  of  the  correct  theories  forming  the  basis  of  nearly  all  human  reforms. 

5.  That  the  paper  "  The  friendly  visitor,"  by  Mrs.  L.  P.  Rowland,  we  earnestly  oom- 
mend  to  every  woman  in  Michigan.  It  was  able,  beautifully  written,  nicely  read,  and 
gave  very  many  a  valuable  suggestion  as  to  practical  work. 

6.  That  the  instructing  and  interesting  paper  by  E.  W.  Gibson  on  "Some  reasons 
why  our  boys  go  astray "  we  have  all  enjoyed  very  much,  and  tender  to  him  our 
kindly  thanks  therefor. 

7.  That  we  recognize  the  address  of  Rev.  W.  H,  Brodhead  on  the  subject  of  "Juvenile 
offenders*'  as  an  able  and  interesting  treatment  of  the  subject.  ,::£ 

8.  That  the  committee  on  legislation  are  requested  to  consider  and  report  such  an 
amendment  of  the  present  law  for  taking  the  school  census  as  to  enable  census 
enumerators  to  obtain  with  more  certainty  the  school  ages  of  children,  and  providing  a 
penalty  for  false  information  given  as  to  the  ages  of  children. 

9.  That  we  tender  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  people  of  Flint  for  the  many  kind 
attentions  they  have  shown  us,  rendering  thereby  our  visit  here  more  pleasant,  and 
aiding  to  make  the  conference  a  success.  We  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  have  opened  our  session  by  delightful  song;  to  the  sheriff  of 
Genesee  county  for  his  care  that  our  place  for  holding  the  day  meetings  should  be 
comfortable,  and  to  the  Congregational  Society  of  Flint  for  providing  so  pleasant  a 
place  for  our  evening  meetings. 


CONVENTIONS 


OP  THE  SUPERINTEiVDEISTS  OF  THE  POOR  ASSOCIATION. 


The  tweniy-first  annual  convention  was  held  at  Charlevoix,  October  24 
and  25,  1894. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Mr.  Oharles  Holman, 
•of  Corunna;  Hon.  H.  M.  Enos  of  Charlevoix  extended  a  warm  and  hearty 
welcome,  which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Stookwell  of  Pontiac.  The 
following  subjects  were  presented  and  discussed:  "Labor  of  inmates  in 
poor  houses,"  ''Indians  as  objects  of  charity,"  ''The  tramp  nuisance,*' 
'**  The  School  for  the  Deaf,"  "  How  to  make  the  poor  house  self-support- 
ing," "Corrections  and  charities."  Reports  by  the  Superintendents  of 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  and  by 
^'Mother"  d'Arcambal  of  the  Home  of  Industry  for  Discharged  Criminals 
were  made  on  the  work  of  such  institutions  and  the  deepest  interest  exhib- 
ited by  the  large  audience  in  attendance. 

The  twenty-second  annual  convention  was  held  at  Traverse  City,  August 
13  and  14, 1895. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Chae.  Holman  of 
Corunna.  After  a  vocal  selection  by  the  Misses  Crawford  and  Roberts 
and  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Miller  the  president  introduced  the  Hon.  Perry 
Hannah,  who,  in  a  most  cordial  address  welcomed  the  association,  to  which 
Vice  President  Dr.  J.  W.  Finch  of  Adrian  made  an  appropriate  and  pleas- 
ing response. 

The  superintendents  reported  for  their  several  counties. 

The  following  subjects  were  presented  by  able  papers  and  discaBsed 
quite  fully  and  profitably:  "The  need  of  a  revision  of  our  poor  laws" 
by  Geo.  Oliver,  Jr.,  of  Allegan;  "  The  relation  of  certain  social  conditions 
to  mental  degeneration"  by  Dr.  James  D.  Munson, medical  superintendent 
of  the  Northern  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane;  "  Employment  of  short 
term  prisoners  in  county  jails"  by  Henry  Mitchell  of  Kent;  "What 
does  our  State  do  for  its  children?"  by  "Mother"  d'Arcambal;  "Self 
dependence"  by  Hon.  Geo.  G.  Covell;  "Does  the  enforcement  of  law 
prevent  crime,"  by  J.  S.  Stockwell  of  Oakland.  The  State  Schools  for  the 
Blind  and  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls  and  the  Home 
of  Industry  for  Discharged  Prisoners  were  reported  on  by  their  several 
superintendents  in  a  way  most  interesting  and  instructive.  A  visit  was 
made  to  the  Northern  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  of  which  institu- 
tion the  committee  on  resolution  says,  "  The  Asylum  is  certainly  one  of 
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the  best  appointed  and  most  beautiful  institutions  which  it  has  ever  been 
our  pleasure  to  visit"  An  informal  reception  was  given  by  the  Traverse 
City  Woman's  Club  at  the  Park  Place  parlors  to  Mrs.  d'Arcambal  and 
Mrs.  Sickels  the  closing  evening,  at  which  time  these  ladies  gave  quite  a 
detailed  account  of  their  work  for  discharged  prisoners  and  for  wayward 
girls. 
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Insane  in  county  poor  hotue. 


Conntiee. 

July  1. 1^. 

Jnly  1, 18B6. 
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44 

Montmonney -^.-^  
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•  No  report. 

t  No  »»'»'*•  hooie. 


NATIONAL    CONFERENCES    OP    CHARITIES    AND 

CORRECTIONS. 


The  iweniy-second  annual  session  of  the  conference  was  held  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  May  24-30, 1896.  It  was  presided  over  by  Hon.  Bobt  Treat 
Paine  of  Boston,  one  of  a  long  line  of  eminent  men  of  like  name  and 
family.  The  topic  of  the  president's  address  was  The  Empire  of  Charity 
which  was  presented  in  a  paper  both  scholarly  and  praoticabla  The 
subjects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  delegat€s  were  State  Boards 
of  Oharities,  Public  and  Private  Belief,  Charities  Organization,  Sociology 
in  Institutions  of  Learning,  The  Feeble-Minded,  The  Insane,  Child-saving 
Work,  Juvenile  Beformations,  Immigration  and  Interstate*  Migration, 
Medical  Charity,  Training  School  for  Nurses  and  the  Tramp  Problem; 
each  of  these  topics  being  presented  at  some  public  meeting  by  able 
pa^rs,  and  discussed  in  a  more  detailed  manner  in  section  meetines 
which  were  held  by  persons  interested  in  the  special  lines  indicated  by  the 
subjects.  Delegates  were  present  representing  some  thiriy  states,  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  each  one  employed  in  some  particular 
line  of  charitable  or  correctional  work,  each  there  to  receive  as  well  as  to 
impart  information  to  aid  all  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

The  tweniy-ihird  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  was  held 
at  Grand  Bapids,  Mich.,  June  4-10, 1896. 

The  citizens  of  Grand  Bapids  had  made  perfect  local  arrangements, 
which  sosupplemented  the  worlk  of  the  executive  committee  under  President 
Wright  and  General  Secretary  Hart,  as  to  result  in  the  largest,  best  con- 
ducted, and  most  satisfactory  conference  yet  held.  The  welcome  which 
was  extended  the  natioaal  body  by  our  Governor,  the  Hon.  John  T.  Bich, 
was  frequently  mentioned  by  the  delegates  as  exhibiting  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  questions  which  immediately  interest  the  National  Con- 
ference  than  ever  before  given.  Hon.  Alexander  Johnson  of  Indiana, 
when  responding  to  the  welcome,  said,  "I  have  attended  these  conferences 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Golden  Gate,  and  but  once  before  have 
I  heard  such  an  address  of  welcome,  and  that  one  from  Governor  Bagley, 
when  he  welcomed  the  couference  to  Detroit  twenty  years  before." 

Bev.  A.  O.  Wright  of  Wisconsin,  for  many  years  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Charities  of  his  state,  presided.  The  theme  of  his  opening 
address  was.  The  New  Philanthropy,  taking  as  the  ground  work  the  golden 
rule.  The  lines  of  work  presented  by  able  papers  and  discussed,  were 
Charity  Organization,  Child  Saving,  Social  Settlements,  The  Scientific 
Study  of  Social  Problems,  Municipal  and  County  Charities,  Juvenile 
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Reformatory,  Insane  and  Feeble- Minded.  A  general  session  was  held  each 
evening  at  which  one  of  the  above  named  subjects  was  considered,  the 
mornings  and  afternoons  were  given  to  section  meetings  of  those  par- 
ticularly interested  in  some  one  of  them.  The  reports  from  states  had 
been  printed  and  were  distributed,  and  the  time  of  the  conference,  which 
had  been  usually  consumed  by  such  reports  being  given  during  some  one 
or  more  of  the  sessions,  was  thus  saved,  and  devoted  to  the  fuller  con- 
sideration of  the  subjects  presented.  Forty  states  and  territories  with 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba  reported.  Philadelphia,  New 
Orleans,  Atchison  and  Toronto,  each  extended  strong  invitations  to  the 
conference  to  hold  its  next  meeting,  the  twenty-fourth,  in  such  cities. 
Toronto,  Oni,  was  the  successful  applicant,  and  the  conference  adjourned 
to  meet  in  Toronto,  July,  1897. 
24 


NATIONAL    PHISON    CONGRESS. 


The  twenty-fourth  annical  congress  of  the  National  Prison  Association 
was  held  at  Denver,  Colorado,  September  14-18, 1895. 

Hon.  ChaB.  D.  Hayt,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado^ 
welcomed  the  congress  to  Denver,  which  welcome  was  responded  to  by 
Gen.  B.  Brinkerhoff  of  Ohio,  the  president  of  the  association.  Indetermi- 
nate Sentences,  Politics  and  Crime,  Prison  Discipline,  The  Discharged 
Convict  in  England  and  Europe,  Ethical  Aspect  of  Crime,  Pure  Water  as 
a  Hygenic  Factor  in  Prisons,  and  Police  Force  in  Cities  were  the  subjects 
presented  and  discussed  at  the  congress. 

One  session  was  set  apart  for  the  warden's  association,  of  which  Capt, 
Jos.  Nicholson,  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  is  president,  at  which 

gsipers  were  read  and  discussions  had  on  The  State  Account  System, 
arol  System  in  Penitentiaries,  with  an  account  of  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Bertillon,  by  Maj.  McClaughey.  One  session  was  also  given  to  the  prison 
chaplain's  association,  of  which  Bev.  Geo.  H.  Hickox,  of  the  Michigan 
State  Prison,  is  president,  at  which  were  considered  the  sul^ects  of 
Barriers  Against  Crime,  Prison  Problems  from  a  Chaplain's  Point  of 
View,  The  model  Prison  Paper  and  Befinement  as  a  factor  in  reforming 
prisoners. 

The  subjects  which  comes  before  the  prison  congresses  are  presented  and 
discussed  by  men  who  are  actively  interested  and  engaged  in  prison  work, 
and  who,  as  well,  are  close  students  of  crime  and  criminals,  of  penal  and 
reformatory  methods.  The  congresses  are,  as  some  one  has  remarked, 
^'remarkable  and  significant  gatherings,"  and  have  proved,  and  will  continue 
to  prove  the  means  of  great  advancement  along  the  lines  considered. 
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DAT  NUB8BBIES   AND   EINDEBOABTEN. 

The  object  of  these  institutions  is  to  care  for  the  children  of  poor 
parents,  and  especially  of  poor  widows,  during  the  day,  while  the  mothers 
are  out  at  work.  These  children  are  brought  to  the  nursery  in  the  morn- 
ing and  returned  to  their  homes  in  the  evening,  none  being  kept  over 
night.  They  are  taken  care  of  and  fed  during  the  day,  given  a  bath  and 
clean  clothes,  when  necessary,  but  their  own  clothes  are  put  on  before 
going  home.  The  ages  of  cnildren  received  are  between  one  and  seven 
years,  though  these  limits  are  not  rigidly  adhered  ta  The  older  chil- 
dren— those  above  two  and  one-half  years — are  put  into  the  kindergarten 
classes,  and  are  taught  in  that  system,  a  teacher  being  provided  for  that 
purpose.  Some  children  are  taken  into  these  classes  who  are  not  fed  at  the 
institution,  the  aim  being  to  restrict  the  benefits  to  children  of  poor 
parenta,  not  able  to  pay  for  such  service.  A  nominal  charge  of  five  cents 
a  day  is  made,  for  each  child,  and  with  the. exception  of  the  small  income 
derived  from  this  fund  the  institution  is  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  the  public. 

THE  PBOTESTANT   OEPHAN   ASYLUM, 

988  Jefferson  avenue,  was  established  in  1836,  is  controlled  by  a  board  of 
ladies  representing  the  protestant  churches.  The  inmates  are  orphans, 
half  orphans,  and  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  provide  a  home  for 
them,  or  fail  to  do  so,  from  two  to  twelve  years  of  age.  A  small  sum 
($1.00  or  less)  is  charged  per  week;  but  many  are  not  able  to  pay, 
and  the  income  from  this  source  is  small  The  younger  ones  are  put 
into  kindergarten  work,  at  the  asylum,  and  the  older  ones  sent  oat  to 
public  schools.  The  expense,  excepting  the  small  income  from  endow* 
ment  fund,  and  board  of  children,  is  met  by  contributions  and  membership 
fees. 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  FBIENDLESS, 

33  West  Warren  avenue,  was  established  over  thirty  years  ago.  This  isBti- 
tution  provides  a  home  for  women  and  children,  especially  the  latter,  of 
general  good  character  and  conduct,  who  have  been  rendered  homeless  by 
misfortune;  helping  this  class  rather  by  preventive  than  reformatory 
measures. 

A  temporary  home  is  provided  for  them  until  they  can  be  permanently 
placed  as  adopted  children  in  respectable  families,  or  (in  case  of  women) 
as  domestics  with  persons  of  good  moral  character.  It  is  managed  by  a 
board  of  thirty  ladies,  selected,  as  far  as  possible,  to  represent  the  various 
protestant  churches  of  the  city. 

Capacity,  one  hundred  children  and  twenty  adults.  Ages  of  children 
received,  two  and  a  half  to  ten  years;  but  vary  from  these  figures  under 
certain  circumstances.  The  younger  ones  are  taught  in  the  kindergarten 
system,  at  the  home,  by  a  competent  teacher,  and  the  older  ones  are  sent 
to  the  public  schools. 

A  charge  is  made  of  $1.00  or  less  per  week  for  children,  when  there  is 
a  parent  or  friend  to  pay  it;  but  many  pay  nothing,  and  the  income  from 
this  source  is  inconsiderable. 
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capacity  thirty-six.  The  chaise  is  from  $4.00  to  16.00  a  week,  no  diatinc- 
tion  of  sex  or  creed.  The  old  fire  department  has  endowed  one  bed,  paying 
$5,000.  There  is  a  small  endowment  fund,  bnt  not  enough  to  meet  the 
expenses,  and  it  is  supplemented  by  contributions. 

THE   THOMPSON  HOME 

takes  its  name  from  Mrs.  David  Thompson,  who  contributed  the  grounds 
and  building  for  this  home,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $50,000.  It  is 
designed  to  furnish  a  permanent  home  for  worthy  but  homeless  women 
over  sixty  years  of  age.  It  is  sustained  by  interest  on  endowments,  fees 
received  from  inmates,  and  voluntary  contributions  by  the  public.  Man- 
aged  by  a  board  of  ladies,  selected  from  protestant  churches.  Capacity 
thirty-two,  and  is  now  full.    Terms  of  admission  $300  to  $500. 

THE  HOME  FOB  THE  AGED  POOR. 

This  institution  is  managed  by  the  "Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,"  an 
order  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church.  It  is  strictly^  a  home  for  the  indigent 
aged.  Persons  who  are  able  to  pay,  or  have  their  friends  pay  for  them, 
must  find  a  home  elsewhere.  Applicants,  if  infirm,  are  admitted  at  fifty- 
five  but  otherwise  at  sixty  and  upwards.     Capacity,  200. 

THE  woman's  HOSPITAL  AMD   FOUNDLING'S  HOME 

was  established  in  1869,  and  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  ladies. 

It  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  hospital  and  shelter  for  foundlings  and  poor 
unfortonate  women,  who  have  recently  become  mothers  or  are  about  to 
become  such,  and  to  afford  them  needed  succor,  care  and  nursing  so  long 
as  the  same  shall  be  necessary,  or  until  more  permanent  provision  can  be 
made  for  them.  The  present  capacity  is  thirty- five  adults  and  forty  chil- 
dren. Inmates  are  expected  to  pay  for  board  and  care  if  able,  and  according 
to  accommodations,  but  a  large  proportion  are  unable  to  pay  anything,  and 
there  is  a  large  annual  deficit  to  be  made  up  by  the  charitable  public. 
The  babies  are  adopted  out,  and  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  especially 
for  girls. 

The  new  quarters,  a  commodious  and  elegant  building  on  the  comer  of 
Forest  avenue  and  Beaubien  street,  are  now  occupied  by  this  institution. 

HOUSE  OF  PROVIDENCE, 

187  East  Elizabeth  street,  is  owned  and  conducted  by  Sisters  of  Charity. 
Its  line  of  work  is  the  same  as  the  last  above  mentioned.  Capacity,  fifty 
adults  and  fifty  children.  An  "open  door"  department  is  also  maintained 
here.     About  half  of  the  annual  expenses  are  met  by  charity. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL, 

46  Grand  Biver  avenue,  was  established  over  thirty  years  aga  Its  object 
is  to  educate  children  of  both  sexes,  who  are  too  poor  to  be  properly  clad 
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for  the  public  schools.  Scholars  are  pronded  with  dinner  each  day,  and 
furnished  clothing  by  the  institution.  The  girls  are  taught  house  work  of 
all  kinds,  the  boys  wood  caring.  Five  or  six  free  kindergartens  are 
included  in  the  work  of  this  society,  held  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Stephen  Baldwin,  who  has  shown  much  devo- 
tion and  energy  in  pushing  this  work. 

The  school  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  ladies  selected  from  the 
protestant  churches,  and  is  sustained  in  part  by  rent  of  stores  in  building, 
in  part  by  membership  fees  of  $1.00  and  by  voluntary  contributions. 


YOUNG   woman's  HOME, 

74  West  Adams  avenue,  is  a  home  for  working  women,  under  thirty  years 
of  age,  of  good  conduct  and  character.  A  charge  is  made  for  board  and 
rooms,  according  to  the  accommodations  and  ability  to  pay,  the  average 
price  being  $2.60  per  week.  Worthy  destitute  women  are  also  kept  over 
a  day  or  two,  but  the  home  does  not  make  a  specialty  of  this  work.  G-irls 
seeking  employment  are  helped  to  find  it,  and  while  waiting  find  here  a 
temporary  home.  It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  ladies,  and  the  inmates  are 
surrounded  by  healthful  moral  influences.  It  is  designed  to  make  the  home 
self  supporting. 

THB  HOUSE  OF  THE  GOOD  SHEPHEBD 

is  managed  by  the  religious  order  of  our  Lady  of  Charity  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  of  Auger,  whose  special  mission  is  the  reclamation  of  fallen 
women  and  unfortunate,  wayward  girls  of  the  cities,  by  whose  labor  some 
portion  of  the  expense  is  borne.  It  consists  of  two  departments,  called  the 
reformatory  and  protectorate.  In  the  former  are  placed  the  adults  and  in 
the  protectorate  girls  from  three  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Not  orphans, 
not  those  who  have  fallen,  but  who  are  endangered  from  bad  company,  or 
whose  parents  fail  to  take  care  of  them.  The  inmates  in  either  department 
may  be  placed  there  by  parents  or  guardians,  or  come  voluntarily,  or  be 
brought  by  the  police;  they  may  be  committed  from  the  police  court 
The  inmates,  from  whatever  source,  are  expected  to  stay  six  months,  and 
they  must  be  completely  under  control  and  subject  to  the  discipline  of  tha 
house.  Sewing  of  all  kinds,  lace  work,  fine  laundry  work  and  cooking  are 
all  made  a  source  of  income,  and  in  this  way  the  inmates  are  made  partly 
fielf- supporting.  They  remain  in  the  care  of  the  sisters  until  they  deem  it 
proper  to  return  them  to  the  world,  and  when  possible  places  are  found  for 
them. 

Capacity  in  reformatory,  200;  in  protectorate,  75. 


THE  HELPING   HAND  SOCIETY, 

operated  by  a  board  of  ladies,  is  a  kind  of  school  for  teaching  poor  women 
how  to  work,  especially  to  sew  and  make  garments,  and  the  children  house- 
keeping and  such  industry  as  will  become  useful  in  after  life.  These 
people  are  visited  at  their  homes  by  teachers  and  a  visitor  employed  for 
that  purpose,  and  aid  given  when  needed.  The  work,  however,  has  grown 
to  such  proportions  that  larger  quarters  have  had  to  be  secured  in  a 
building  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eastern  market. 
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THE  GOODWILL  SOCIETY, 

a  similar  organization  to  the  '^Helping  Hand."  Its  work  is  among  the 
Poles  and  Germans,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city.  In  addition  to 
their  sewing  school,  they  distribute  among  these  people  second-hand 
clothes,  groceries,  and  fuel.  The  society  is  under  the  direction  of  a  board 
of  ladies. 

THE  BETH   EL   HEBREW  BELIEF  80CIETT 

was  organized  twenty- six  years  ago  to  assist  needy  Israelites.  Its  work  is 
mostly  among  natiyes  of  Kussian  Poland,  who  come  to  this  country  poor, 
and  with  large  families  of  small  children,  and  who  fall  into  penury  and 
want  Many  of  these  families  are  helped  by  regular  pension,  of  so  much 
a  month.  Belief  is  ^ven  after  investigation  with  discretion.  Money  is 
raised  by  contribution.  This  work  is  supplimented  by  the  ladiee'  aid 
society,  who  visit  families,  furnish  clothing  and  many  little  necessaries. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  BELIEF  OF  HEBBEW  OBPHANS  AND   WIDOWS 

has  been  organized  thirty  years.  It  relieves  its  poor  women  and  children 
as  does  the  Beth  El  society,  by  regular  pension  of  cerlain  amount  a  month. 
Annual  expenditure  is  met  by  annual  dues,  and  interest  on  savings  fund 
accumulated  during  the  thirty  years  of  the  society's  existence.  Is  under 
the  management  of  a  board  of  ladies. 

THE  BETHEL  HOME, 

21-23  Griswold  street,  is  designed  to  furnish  a  home  for  sailors  (who  have 
no  other)  at  reasonable  prices.  For  150  board  and  lodging  is  furnished 
from  the  close  of  navigation  to  its  opening  in  the  spring,  to  be  paid  in 
advance.  This  arrangement  is  to  provide  against  the  tendency  of  this 
class  to  spend  their  means  foolishly.  Board  is  also  furnished  at  moderate 
rates  by  the  week  There  is  a  reading  room  at  the  home  provided  with 
daUy  papers  and  stationery,  and  religious  services  are  held  here.  The 
'home  IS  self-supporting. 

HOME  OF  INDUSTBY  FOB  DISCHABGED  PBISONBBS, 

259  East  Willis  avenue,  was  founded  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  d'Arcambal  on  March 
4, 1888.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  a  temporary  home  and  employment  for 
all  discharged  prisoners  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  It  furnishes  food  and 
clothing  to  its  inmates.  It  surrounds  them  with  a  cheerful,  healthy  and 
moral  atmosphere  to  enable  them  to  regain  their  lost  manhood.  It  g^ves 
ite  inmates  work  which  enables  them  to  partly  pay  for  their  board  and 
stimulates  them  to  useful  lives  and  good  citizenship. 

CITT  DISPENSABT, 

established  by  the  poor  commission,  at  their  office  in  the  new  police  oonrt 
building,  where  a  regular  physician  in  charge  of  the  office  is  in  attendajice 


day  and  nigbt,  and  free  medical  and  anrgical  dispensarieB  are  maintained 
at  St.  Mary's  hospital,  in  connection  witb  the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine; 
at  Emergen^  boapital,  under  sapervision  of  the  fscolty  of  the  Michigan 
College  of  Medicine;  at  Harpers  and  Qrace  bospitalB. 


0HB18T   OHUBOH   HOME, 


242  Eaat  Woodbridge  atreet,  b  a  temporary  or  permanent  home  for  elderly 
vomen  of  good  character.  It  ie  sapfwrted  by  membera  of  Christ  Episcopal 
cburcb.  There  is  a  nurse  in  connection  with  the  home,  who  giree  tier  time 
to  administering  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 


DETROIT   DEACONESS   BOHE, 

53  West  Elizabeth  street,  was  established  about  six  years  ago.  Oi^anized 
and  supported  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  the  city.  Its  object 
is  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  poor,  looking  after  their  material  and  apir- 
itaal  welfare.  There  are  fourteen  deaconeaaes  connected  with  the  home 
who  devote  their  whole  time  and  life  to  this  work  among  the  poor;  several 
are  trained  nurses  and  minister  to  the  sick.  The  home  serves  as  a  train- 
ing  school  for  others  who  wish  to  engage  in  city  missionary  work. 


GRAND  RAPIDS. 
GHABITT  OBOANIZATION   BOCIETX 

is  an  asBociation  whose  objects  are  to  aystematize,  organize,  and  bring  into 
barmoniooB  co-operation  the  charities  and  almsgiving  of  the  city,  and  place 
the  variouB  private  and  charitable  institutioDS  in  direct  fraternal  commu- 
nication witn  each  other, 

The  society  provides  "friendly  visitors,"  who  gratuitously  attend  all  cases 
needing  connsel  and  assistance,  and  who  promote,  among  the  poor,  social 
and  sanitary  reforms.  It  maintains  a  work  room  for  women,  where  any 
poor  woman  may  be  employed  temporarilv  with  payment  in  food  and  cloth- 
ing, none  being  obliged  to  beg.  A  "labor  yara,"  where  men  may  be 
employed  under  similar  circumstances.  Two  district  nurses  are  also 
employed  to  visit  and  nurse  the  sick  poor  in  their  homes.  A  free  employ- 
ment bureau,  by  which  employer  and  employ^  may  be  put  into 
communication. 

The  society  was  formed  in  the  spring  of  1893.  The  applications  for  aid 
during  this  first  year  numbered  2,835,  and  included  9,718  individuals.' 
Employment,  permanent  and  temporary,  was  found  for  1,789, 452  of  whom 
were  employed  by  the  society  in  the  "labor  yard;"  399  women  were 
employed  at  the  "work  room;"  316  children  were  oared  for  at  such  room; 
3,677  dinners  were  served  at  the  "  work  room;"  2,176  homes  were  visited; 
396  patients  were  visited,  and  1,161  visits  were  made  to  such  patients. 
Nearly  95,000  was  expended  in  prosecuting  the  work.  President,  Harvey 
J,  Holliater;  vice  president,  Alfred  O.  Crozier;  secretary,  Emma  Field; 
assistant  secretary,  Walter  L.  Cosper. 
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UNION  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  is  forty-five  years  old.  It  has  its  anarters  in  a  bnilding 
of  its  own,  which  cost  $40,000,  and  is  used  both  as  a  hospital  and  a  home. 
On  the  same  ground  and  belonging  to  the  institution  is  the  ''nurses'  lodge,'* 
which  is  the  home  of  the  principal  an^  members  of  the  training  school  for 
nurses,  which  is  maintained  by  the  association.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars 
is  needed  to  maintain  this  charity.  Twenty-five  nurses  are  in  training  in 
this  school;  nine  were  graduated  last  May.  The  officers  are:  Presictent, 
Jno,  W.  Blodgett;  vice  president,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Withey;  treasurer,  0.  BL  Hol- 
lister;  secretary,  Mrs,  Laura  Berkey. 

BUTTEBWORTH   HOSPITAL. 
(Formariy  St.  Mark's  Hcspital) 

As  the  name  implies,  it  is  devoted  entirely  to  hospital  uses.  Its  capacity 
is  seventy-five  beds.  It  is  opened  to  all  invalids  needing  the  help  which  it 
afforded.  It  is  supported  by  contributions,  membership  fees  and  receipts 
from  patients  who  can  afford  to  pay.  The  officers  are:  President,  Biev. 
Campbell  Fair;  treasurer,  E.  Orofton  Fox;  secretary,  Ralph  Stone.  There 
is  also  a  board  of  lady  managers. 

THE   HOME  FOB   THE  AGED   POOB. 

An  average  of  ninety  old  people  of  both  sexes,  regardless  of  nationality 
or  creed,  are  provided  for  by  eleven  Little  ^ters  of  the  Poor.  Two  of 
them  almost  daily  go  from  house  to  house  to  collect  for  the  institution. 
The  other  sisters  do  all  the  work  for  the  love  of  God.  The  home  is  open 
to  visitors  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  afternoons;  open  to  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  sick  inmates  at  any  time. 

ST.   JOHN'S  OBPHAN  HOME 

is  under  the  care  of  the  sisters  of  St.  Dominic.  Collections  in  churches, 
donations,  the  proceeds  of  entertainments  given  by  the  orphans  or  Catholic 
societies  are  the  chief  resources  for  the  support  of  the  home.  The  number 
of  orphans  is  about  ninety  and  increasing  every  year.  The  home  main- 
tains a  kindergarten  and  the  regular  course  of  school  training  for  the  chil- 
dren. Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  salaries  are  paid,  the  expenses  of  both  the 
above  named  institutions  are  very  low. 

THE  OHILDBEN'S  HOME  SOOIETT 

was  organized  May,  1892,  meeting  every  Wednesday  to  sew  and  help  poor 
children  brought  to  their  notice.  The  society  did  a  successful  work  and, 
on  June  23  following,  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Michigan.  April  1,  they  rented  a  building  and  started  their  home.  Beal 
estate  with  two  large  buildings  upon  it  has  since  been  purchased  for  $9,000, 
kind  and  generous  friends  of  the  cause  donating  the  purchase  price.  These 
buildings  have  now  been  put  in  desirable  shape  for  occupancy,  whidi 
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makes  the  entire  cost  of  the  home  about  $14,000,  a] 
The  expenses  of  the  home  are  met  by  donations. 

From  January  1, 1894,  to  August  10,  the  home  ha 
different  children,  and  an  average  of  forty  per  day 
one  to  twelve  years.  Those  old  enough  attend  1 
kindergarten. 

women's  home  and  hospital 

is  an  out^owth  of  the  city  missionary  society  forme      i 
date  until  September,  1886,  it  was  a  home  for  f ri 
women  and  girls,  which  was  its  name.    At  the  lattei     i 
taken  in  charge  b^  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  made  a  horn     ■ 
for  whom  an  admission  fee  is  charged.    Persons  bet     i 
and  seventy,  $500;  and  over  seventy,  $300;  which  gi     i 
care  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.     The  present  e: 
the  home  is  about  $200  per  month.    In  April,  1891,  i 
grounds  was  purchased,  half  the  price  of  which  has 
cers  are:  President,  Mrs.  G-eo.  Mitchell;  vice  presidei 
second  vice  president,  Mrs.  Marietta  Wood  worth;  si 
Smith;  treasurer,  Mra  Hattie  Perrin. 

SAGINAW. 
HOME  FOB  THE  FBIENDLESS. 

The  home  was  organized  in  April,  1870,  and  has    . 
twenty-sixth  anniversary.     It  is  occupying  a  buildin 
well  planned  for  the  purpose,  and  within  the  last  two    i 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  nursery. 

It  is  open  to  all  industrious  working  women  as  a  t   ; 
work  can  be  procured;  and  to  young  girls  coming  as 
seeking  employment. 

The  home  has  done  a  grand  work  in  its  particular  1  ; 
rearing  the  waifs  that  have  fallen  to  its  care,  as  w  ! 
domicile  for  the  orphan. 

During  the  past  year  ninety. three  persons  were  ac  i 
of  these  fifty-six  were  children  under  the  a^e  of  twel  i 
fourteen  of  the  latter,  transients;  eighty- three  wer< 
average  number  of  inmates  for  each  month  being  fif  ; 
mainlining  the  home  is  about  $3,500  yearly. 

The  officers  are:  President,  Mrs.  Bufus  H.  Boys;  first  * 
Frances  E.  Wetbee;  second  vice  president,  Mrs.  I 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Ewing;  recording  secretai ; 
Bandall;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  James  M.  Wyl  < 

BAY  CITY. 
THE  woman's  association  OF  OHABIT] 

This  association  is  the  only  incorporated  charitable  li 

It  controls  both  the  woman's  home  and  the  children' i 

At  the  woman's  home  are  received  life  beneficiariee 

years  old  or  over.    The  compensation  required  is  thi 
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and  upwards;  there  are  alao  received  here,  temporarily,  women  old  or 
young  who  need  a  shelter  and  also  a  few  wage  workers  as  boarders  at  a  low 
rate. 

At  the  children's  home  are  received  children  from  infancy  to  ten  and 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  are  either  half  or  wholly  orphaned,  or  such  as 
from  any  cause  are  in  need  of  a  home.  Some  are  received  temporarily 
until  other  places  can  be  provided  for  them.  Some  are  taken  as  boarders, 
paying  such  amounts  as  their  parents  or  guardians  can  afford. 

The  officers  are:  President,  Mrs.  S.  Q.  M.  Gate;  recording  secretary, 
Mrs.  W.  McLennan;  secretary,  Mrs.  F.  Shield;  treasurer,  Mrs.  D.  G. 
Smalley. 

LANSING. 

LANSING  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOOI£TT. 

Its  most  important  work  is  the  industrial  school  for  teaching  the  children 
of  the  poor  sewing  and  cooking;  the  average  attendance  at  which  is  over 
sixty.  The  teaching  in  this  school  is  purely  voluntary,  and  many  of  the 
representative  women  of  the  city  are  interested  in  the  work. 

^y  its  committee  of  friendly  visitors,  and  a  committee  of  three  ladies  in 
each  ward  of  the  city,  much  suffering  has  been  relieved,  and  imposition 
avoided.  The  society  works  in  unison  with  city  and  county  officials, 
furnishing  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  in  cases  of  sickness;  wood  and  food  in 
emergencies. 

The  society  has  also  found  employment  for  many  persons,  and  homes 
for  a  number  of  young  girls.  It  is  often  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  wayward 
chUdren,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  removing  several  such  from  temp- 
tation. Its  aim  is  to  dispense  charity  with  the  gentle  discretion  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  intelligent  vigor  of  thorough  organization.  The 
officers  of  the  society  are:  President,  Mrs.  N.  B.  Jones;  vice  president, 
Mrs.  Fannie  L.  Chaffee;  secretary,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Westcott;  treasurer,  Chas. 
H.  Osband. 

Oash  expenditures  for  the  year,  about  $600.  Its  income  is  derived 
wholly  from  gifts  of  the  benevolent. 

OTHER  OHABITABLB  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  two  other  societies  doing  charitable  work.  The  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  of  which  Mrs.  James  Appleyard  is  president;  also  the  Hebrew 
ladies'  aid  society,  of  which  Miss  ¥.  Eckstien  is  president  Both  are  doing 
commendable  work  in  their  particular  lines. 

KALAMAZOO. 
DEWING  OHILDBBN'B  HOME. 

This  home  has  been  in  operation  eighteen  years.  The  children  are 
received  mostly  from  Kalamazoo  county,  though  a  few  have  been  received 
from  other  portions  of  our  State.  Between  200  and  300  girls  have  received 
the  training  of  this  institution,  and  have  gone  out  into  good  homes. 
There  are  28  children  now  in  the  home.  The  late  Mr.  W.  G.  Dewing,  of 
Kalamazoo,  donated  the  lots  on  which  the  building  was  erected;  a  beqaest 
from  him,  for  the  purpose,  paying  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  its 
erection.    The  home  is  incorporated;  is  conducted  by  a  board  of  trusteea. 
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— 

9 

8 

1 

Iron  

Isabella 

C.A.McBae. 

Cyras  E.  Rossell 

16 

"i^ 

14 

16 

'I8 

"18 
15 

14 

1? 

18 
16 

'h 
12 

ii 

1 

•  «*• 

-- 

"2 
■""6 

._-. 

.... 

- — 

•JaokBon  

ChaslArMerriuIIIIIIII" 

■9:111 
5i..„ 



Kalkaska 

DsTld  P.  Beebee 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

John  W.  Holcomb 

.Tnhn  ifoBae 

58 

.... 

— — 

Lake 

•Lapeer 

Lffelanan 

John  W.  Nichoson 

N."  wVHerrlnitonllll  IIII 
J.  R.  Bennett 

P.  L.  Merithew 

14 

12 
18 

18 

"14 

\i 
12! 

— 

1 

1 
"2 

— 

•.-. 

.— 

Lenawee 

LWingston  ... 

"» 

• 

-- 

3 
U 

4 

Ji:::: 

-.— 

Lnoe 

Chas.  Brebner 

Peter  W.Hambaoh 

Thomas  Dawson 

Thos.  N.  Beynolds 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

1 
"» 

— 

4 

1 

•  No  report. 
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county  agents^  1896,— -Concluded. 


Offi 


i 


3 


NatiTity  of  parcnts. 


I 

OQ 

a 
P 


i 

i 


I 


9 


a 


o 


i 


I 

IH 


I 


Disposition  made  of  ohiidrea. 


J 
i 


I 


Com- 
mitted 

toro- 
forma- 
toriM. 


I. 

.3 


•c-* 

w*'^-' 


Childian  plaoed  in 

homas  from  State 

inetitotiona. 


State 
PabUc 
Sohool. 


I 


Indna- 

trial 

•ohoola. 


I* 


4 

a 


3 


8 


a 


t 


18 
8 


2 

1 


16 


2 


2i 


8 

1 

15 

1 

11 


11 


8 


8 
2 


6 

6 
8 

1 

4 
8 
8 


I 

4 


9 

10 

8 

8 

7 
8 

6 


8 
■? 
"8 


1 
8 


8    1 


16 


28 


14 


21 
"2 


2 


ID 
1 


28 


28 


106 


8 


U 

4 
8 


4 

21 
8 


7 

n 

8 


0 
8 

17 
U 


U 


2 


10 
6 


8 
1 
6 

4 

U 


8 


70 


8 


280 


206 


2 


428 


8 


60 


8 


11 


8 


88     14  68   168 


14  68 


67 


80 


6 


56 


IS 


275   176 


117 


196 


79 


67 


198 
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WASHINGTi 


THE    DlSTmCTION    BETWEEN    COUNTY    AND 

TOWNSHIP    POOE. 


Countiee,  bo  far  as  reported,  in  which  a  distinction  ia  made  between  county  and 
township  poor: 


Alger, 

Berrien, 

Grand  Trayerae, 

Ingham, 

Iron, 

Jackson, 

Kalkaska, 

Kent, 


Keweenaw, 

Livin^on, 

Mackinac, 

Mason, 

Midland, 

Monroe, 

Muskegon, 

Newaygo, 


Ontonagon, 

Otsego, 

Ottawa. 

Saginaw, 

St.  Clair, 

Washtenaw, 

Wayne. 


Counties,  so  far  as  reported,  in  which  no  distinction  is  made  between  county  and 


township  poor: 

Alpena, 

Antrim, 

Arenac, 

Barry, 

Bay, 

Benzie, 

Branch, 

Cass, 

Charleyoiz, 

Chippewa, 

Clair, 

Clinton, 

Dickinson, 


EiSton, 

Emmet, 

Genesee, 

Gladwin, 

Gogebic, 

Hillsdale, 

Houghton, 

Huron, 

Isabella, 

Kalamazoo, 

Leelanau, 

Luce, 

Macomb, 


Manistee, 

Marquette, 

Mecosta, 

Menominee, 

Missaukee, 

Montcalm, 

Montmorency, 

Oakland, 

Oceana, 

Roscommon, 

Schoolcraft, 

Tuscola, 

Van  Buren. 


Counties  from  which  no  report  has  been  received  relative  to  the  distinction  between 


county  and  township  poor: 

Alcona, 

Allegan, 

Baraga, 

Calhoun, 

Cheboygan, 

Crawford, 

Delta, 


Gratiot, 

Ionia, 

Iosco, 

Lake, 

Lapeer, 

Lenawee, 

Ogemaw, 


Osoeola, 
Presque  Isle, 
Sanilac, 
Shiawassee, 
St.  Joseph, 
Wexford. 


ABSTRACT  OF  REPORTS. 


EXHIBIT  A. 

8tatement$  concerning  the  paupers  and  indigent  persons  in  Michigan  for  the  years 

ending  June  30, 1896, 1896, 1894, 1893  and  1892* 


Pauperi  maintained  in  the  poothouteB: 

Average  ntimbcr . 

Whole  ntimbcr 

Number  of  males 

Namber  of  females. 

Namber  under  16  years  of  age. 

Whole  nmnber  of  Insane. 

ATerage number  of  insane... 

Whole  number  of  idiode 

ATerage  number  of  idiotie 

Whole  number  of  blind 

Average  number  of  blind.. 

Whole  number  of  mutes 

Average  number  of  mutes 

Americans... 

English 

Irish 

Scotch 

Germans. 

French ^ 

Hwedesand  Norwegians 

Canadians 

Negroes 

Mulattoes 

Indians 

Danes 

HoUuders 

MlseeUaneons 

Unknown 

Totals 

Births 

Illegitimate  births 

Deaths 


1806. 


8,56S.06 

4,662 

8,197 

1.466 

868 


439.86 

226 

806  J8 

80 
68.87 

41 
87. 


8,206 
8t8 
504 
111 
626 

186 

117 

217 

76 

87 

3 

7 

101 

125 

88 


4,662 


M 

28 
406 


1896. 


8,641.80 
4,967 
8,808 

1,806 
880 

678 
480.85 


888.87 

64 
56.07 

41 
40.01 


8,880 
845 
606 
186 
681 

148 

128 


96 


8 

14 

88 

178 

188 


4,967 


57 

86 

881 


1894. 


2,480.56 

7.059 

5,407 

1,806 

884 

520 
407.10 

846 
818.88 

70 
68.88 

42 
88.04 


3.668 
319 


168 
845 

174 
186 
264 
159 
37 

9 

10 

75 

167 

127 


7,069 


76 

68 

860 


1898. 


8,877.12 
5,697 
4,154 
1,448 


800 

251,66 


810.80 

69 
68.98 

88 
81J5 


8,794 
275 
969 
186 

668 

104 

06 

280 

77 
68 

1 

21 
44 

128 
8 


5,507 


46 


1802. 


2,174.77 

5,110 

8.743 

1.367 

330 

408 
801.71 

248 
286.34 

70 

68.04 

81 

28.67 


2,580 


814 
128 
616 

109 
112 
228 
106 
15 

a 

6 

30 

121 

9 


5,110 


76 

60 

306 


*  For  foot-notes  see  tables  in  reports  for  the  years  named. 
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ABSTRACT  OP  THE   ANNUAL  BEPORTS  OF 


EXHIBIT  A.— OowTiKUBD. 


JndioetU  penoM  auUUd  culaide  ih€  poor^ 
Koumt: 

Ttmpararllj  rtUsved 

Nomber  of  permantiit  pftopfln  maintained 
cmtfllde  tbe  poorlunuM..... ^.. 

Ttitn«»t  at  aayloiDa.. .....^. ................. . 

Deaf  and  domb  at  Behool  for  the  Deaf 

Blind  at  Behool  fOr  the  Blind 

Poor  pereone  at  other  inetitntloni 

Whole  number  of  different  pereone  who 
have  veoelTed  afceletanoe  in  any  form 


XofpennUhuret—TciaU: 

Whole  amoont  expended  in  the  oare  and 

eopport  of  the  poor 

Whole  amoont  paid  from  poor  fond 

Amoont  paid  from  other  randa 

Fnnde  from  whioh  paid  not  reported. ^ 


Poerhaiue  and  poor-farm  espenatB,  exclutive 
of  intorut  on  capital  invetted : 

Totala 

Paid  to  keepere 

Glothinff  pnrohaaed. 

Food  porohaeed. 

Medioal  attendance  and  medieinee 

Fnneral  expeneee 

Ttaneportation  of  panpera  to  and  from  the 

poorhooeee 

Fnmitore  porehaaed. 

Labor  hired  in  poorhooeee 

M  ieoaUaneone  poorhooee  expeneee 

Farme  porohaeed 

BoildlncB  ereeted 

Buildinga  repaired 

ImproTement  of  farme 

Stoek  porohaeed 

Farm  implementa  porohaeed .. 

Hvi  grain  and  eeed  porohaeed 

Iiabor  hired  on  farme. 

Mieoellaneona  expeneee 

Average  cost  of  eaeh  paoper  in  the  poor- 
hooeee within  the  year 

ATorage  ooet  per  week  of  each  paoper  main- 
t^ned  in  the  poorhooeee  donog  the  year.. 

Average  eo6t  per  week  of  each  paoper  aft(»r 
dedootlDg  valoe  of  faims  porohaeed  and 
boUdioge  erected 


1886. 


58,880 
4.610 


1,080 

17 

8 

07 


68,677 


11.168,616  71 

860,186  72 

200,065  00 

17.80400 


$878,780  64 


110.206  02 

87,060  88 

76,880  57 

17,296  81 

8,561  51 


1,062  08 

0,181  87 

28,660  04 

88,084  U 

176  00 

77.060  60 

12,068  86 

7.102  08 

6,686  06 

8,563  71 

0,082  21 

12,816  12 

8,578  70 


180  17 
2  70 

2  22 


1806. 


77,660 
4,712 


008 

26 

7 

81 


86,410 


61,180.866 11 
861,468  20 
,047  72 
040  10 


$826,071  86 


6M,880  17 

27,400  80 

78,48147 

28,080  06 

8,828  02 


8,548  86 

8,086  08 

28,024  81 

20,101  42 

176  00 

86,488  06 

20,660  58 

7,706  74 

2,057  58 

8,114  06 

8,086  28 

18.408  78 

10,086  08 


$65  65 

287 

2  18 


180L 


87,807 
4.280 


867 
28 
18 

861 


107,680 


$1,178,406  88 

841,617  60 
8.06866 


$880,048  78 


$40,560  88 

28,646  06 

78,180  68 

15,201  58 

8,848  04 


8,868  18 

8J46  84 

84,488  35 

80.280  40 

LOGO  00 
66.114  18 
14,740  48 
10,806  60 

8,687  68 
.  8,120  06 

6,781  88 
14,860  85 
18,868  81 


$40  72 
2  71 

887 


48,486 
8.010 


16 
8 


50,970 


$088,6W06 
674308  56 
8B7.18197 

l,n4  48| 


$200,667  08 


$42.646  06 

84.078  80 

74,004  88 

15,887  08 

8,888  04 


8,108  tt 

6,670  68 

10,470  18 


1,875  00 
88.547  06 
14,841  68 

6.00819 

5,087  88 
4,506  16 
6/167  68 
11066  88 
744178 


$58  48 

860 

286 


]8t8. 


847 

28 
7 


48408 


IB8B340 
«70,t76 


$884.686  88 


S48,ei0  74 

28,696  64 

70.441  24 

16J066  91 

8,216  86 


8,48148 

6,08185 

17,488  51 

86,016  68 

1,926  85 
tt,660fl6 
10,776  88 


2.750  46 
8,74105 
6J65  91 
U,94S06 
6,968  80 


278 
221 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  THE  POOR. 


EXHIBIT  A.-<:;oMOLnDED. 


ExptmditvfrtBfcr  temporary  reUef  ouMde  the 
poorhouan: 


Totals^. 


Medical  attanda&ee  and  medieixiM. 

Fnnaral  azpaniM 

Food  pozehiBMd. 

Fuel  porobased 


ClotUnff  parcfaaaed 

MlseallaDeone  expenditorea 

Transportation  (anywhero  except  to  and 
from  poorhooses  and  to  and  from  pabllo 
inatitntions) 


Coat  of  maintaining  permanent  panpera 
ontaide  of  poorhonaea 


Other  expendituree: 
Totala 


Paid  anperintendenta  of  the  poor 

FaidanperriaoTB... 

Paid  Jnrtioaa  of  the  peace 

Paid  dizeetora  of  the  poor 

Paid  for  tnnaportauon  to  and  from  and 
anpport  of  InMne  at  aaylnma 

Paid  for  tranaportation  to  and  from  and 
anpport  of  deaf  and  dnmb  at  School  for 
the  deaf 

Paid  for  tranaportation  to  and  from  and 
anpport  of  blind  at  School  for  the  Blind.. 

Paid  for  tranaportation  to  and  from  and 
anpxKirt  of  poor  peraona  at  other  inatitn- 
tiona 

Miaoellaneona..... ................... ..._,... 


Yalne  of  panper  labor  (eatimated) 

Yalneof  nrm  prodnota  (eatimated) 

Yalne  of  farm  prodncta  sold 

Per  cent  of  yalne  of  farm  prodocta  to  cap- 
ital inTeated  in  f arma  and  appurtenances 


Total  Talne  of  fftrma  and  appnrtenancea. 


Yalne  of  farma  and  bnildinga 

Yalne- of  liye  atook. 

Yalne  of  farm  implementa 

Yalne  of  all  other  property 

Intereat  at  aeren  per  cent  on  capital  in 
Teated  in  ftana  and  appnrtenancea 

2 


1886. 


IS60.8U98 


9106,619  86 

22,60160 

279,876  16 

74,609  76 

36,848  76 
44,928  98 


16,076  84 


920,892  91 


$2C8,S79  68 


$46,794  16 

16.101  61 

688  66 

8,492  46 

181,406  10 
472  96 


1,284  00 


$6.98n00 
64,427  65 
10.470  92 

6.08 


11,168,800  28 


11.070.725  92 
44,527  86 
28.248  6S 
29,708  84 


681,781  02 


1895. 


I62B327  87 


897,769  70 
21,780  86 

880,792  61 
62,648  62 

28,88168 
49,610  90 


19,648  61 


$86^97  89 


$202,707  99 


$M,768  47 

17317  68 

402  19 

8,080  85 

126,880  71 


690  88 
115  78 


2,400  68 
1,697  25 


26.915  00 
75,666  35 
18,784  64 

6.98 


11,152,802  28 


$1,052,925  00 
45,681  50 
24,568  15 
29,227  72 


$80,661  17 


1894. 


$607,088  78 


$90,68150 
21,674  78 

857,800  81 
78,288  48 

21,161  99 
26,818  67 


16,809  16 


139,154  68 


$181,722  46 


$39,961  14 

19,545  74 

120  02 

7,628  08 

106,224  00 


880  40 
280  64 


3,780  88 
3,416  86 


f7,811  00 
74,146  88 
14,711  83 

6.74 


$1.128,505 10 


$1,028,59000 
51.711  25 
25.210  15 
88.088  70 


$70,70166 


1888. 


$487.834  82 


$82,965  87 
17,673  28 

218.047  47 
68,12116 

18,284  24 
24.004  82 


18,828  48 


$81,467  66 


$164,680  47 


$87,268  26 
5.776  47 
2.299  66 

8.054  60 

108,424  18 


859  77 
285  08 


4,106  91 
2,66169 


$6,465  00 
78,497  98 
14,069  81 

7.24 


$1,089.05865 


$979,588  00 
51,465  82 
24,452  26 
88.607  68 


$76,284  11 


1802. 


$416.1M56 


$81,792  98 
18,402  26 

199,657  27 
49,097  88 

18.018  02 
86,648  99 


12,492  16 


$29,281  27 


$158,878  42 


$$7,210  66 

5,218  90 

825  16 

8.613  26 

102.702  06 


602  40 
44  19 

8,161  79 


$7,241  75 
78,007  40 
15,510  52 

7.48 


$1,018,027  55 


$914,668  OO 
48,414  00 
23,u01  (0 
81,949  55 


171,261  88 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF 


TABLE  I. 


Shawingtfor  the  State  and  counties^  the  average  number,  the  whole  number^  the  num- 
ber of  each  mx,  and  the  number  under  16  yeare  of  age,  of  paupere  maintaiined  in 
thepoorhoueeB;  and  of  these  the  whole  number  and  the  average  number  that  are 
insane^  idiotic,  blind  and  mute,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1896, 


Paapere  maintained  in  the  poorhoues. 

nA._A  — 

• 

1 

i 

i 
1 

JO 

• 

1 

i 
§ 

8,197 

i 

B 

p 

1,466 

8 

41 
18 

6 

1 

b 

862 

1 

18 
..... 

Ineane. 

Idiotle. 

BUnd. 

Mata. 

State 

and 

oonntlM. 

• 

i 
i 

a 
• 

1 

809 

• 

1 

• 

i 
§ 

a 

1 

i 
i 

f 

< 

1 

1 

80 

— 
"8 

"i 

• 

i 
1 

§ 
1 

J 
§ 

a 
< 

State 

a  2.566.06 

4.662 

b488.26 

226 

8 
...... 

...... 

806.1^8 

0  68.87 

41 

e   87 

Alcona  .... 

4.46 

68.00 
18.66 
10.67 

8 

06 

80 
19 

6 

■■'55 

17 
13 

8. 

...... 

Almr> 

Albgan 

Alpena3 

Antrim 

"9 

"'8"22 

. 

Arenaci . 

|_ 

Baraga* 

Barrj 

Bay 

'""2l7" 
86  J8 

89.86 

44. 

TO. 

41. 

11. 

18. 
14. 
5.17 
85.18 

.80 

10. 

2. 

51. 

8.60 

""81.25 
46. 

48. 

1447 

31. 

49.72 

18.20 

84 

50 

57 
67 
01 
77 
11 

60 
86 
17 
68 
9 

24 

48 

6 
87 

8 

9 

20 

48 

74 

01 
26 
46 
05 
16 

*  <•  «  •     m 

26 

88 

•  •  w  •  ■ 

87 
80 
68 
49 
7 

44 

28 
10 
27 

8 

21 

"ad" 

5 
66 

7 

9 

17 

26 

46 

68 
13 
26 
88 

...... 

12 

20 
87 
28 
28 
4 

6 

8 

7 

81 

1 

8 

"'is 

..... 

— 

..... 

""i"" 

"i 

"T."" 

-— — . 

Bendet 

Berrien 

Branoh , 

4 

7 

4 
21 

6 
2 
4 

9 

1 
...... 

10 

6 

10 

24 

1 

2 

6.19 
2.60 

10. 

14. 
1. 

.64 

8 

2 

2 

12 

7. 

2. 

2. 

12. 

1 

2 

4 

1. 

1.80 
4. 

1 

1 

Calhonn 

1 
2 

1 

1 

3 

CharloToiz* ... 

Cheboygan^ 

Chippewa..... 

.... 

........ 

1 

cuJev!T!.::::: 

"4 

"V.M 

...... 

'"'4 

""8""" 

"i* 

"I 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Dioklneoni  ... 
Eaton 

1 

1 

..... 

..... 
..... 

1 

Roimet    ...  1.  „ 

Genoaee. 

Gladwin 

Gogebio 

Grand  Traverse. 

Gratiot 

HillMiale 

Hooghton 

Hnron....  .... 

1 
...... 

22 
28 

28 
18 

20 

29 

4 

9 

""2 
4 

7 

16 

8 

9 

4 

8. 

""3!88 

8.25 

4. 

10 

..... 

8 

1' 
1 

4 
8 

1 

8. 

""2:66' 
8. 

1. 
1. 
4. 
8. 
1. 

1 

2 

1 

1 
.... 

2 

1 

1. 

""lm 
1. 

1. 

4. 
2. 
1. 

i 

Ingham 

Ionia.... 

4 
2 

2 
3 
8 

2. 
8. 

- 

loeoo . 

1  No  poorhooae. 

2  Report  for  jmi  ending  September  80, 1896. 
8  Probablj  no  poorhooae. 

4  Building  nsed  aa  poorhooae  ia  not  owned  hj  oonnty. 

a  BzolnaiTe  of  Gogeb^o  and  Grand  TraTene  ooonties,  which  do  not  report  aTeragea. 

b  BzolnaiTe  of  loaoo  and  Montealm  ooontiea,  which  do  not  report  aTeragea. 

0  BzcloaiTe  of  Sanilac  coontj,  which  doea  not  report  aTerage. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF 


TABLE  IIL 

Showing^for  the  8taU  and  countiei^  the  total  number  of  births,  the  number  of  iUegiti- 
mate  births,  and  the  number  of  deaths  at  t?ie  poorhouses;  the  number  of  pereons 
temporarily  relieved,  and  the  number  permanently  maintained  outside  the  poor- 
houses;  the  number  supported  at  public  institutions,  and  th^  whole  number  of 
different  persons  who  have  received  assistance  in  any  form,  far  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1896. 


Btote 
and  conntiM* 


State 


AleoDA.. 
Aluw... 

AuWui 

AlpMM. 

Antrim. 


AraiuM 
Banca 
Barry  . 
Bay.... 
Bansla. 


Barrton 

Branch  .... 

Calhoon.... 

Cast ....... 

CharleToiz 


Obaboyfan 
Chippawa . 

Clara 

Clinton ... 
Crawford .. 


Dalta 

Diekinaon. 

Baton 

Bmmat .... 
Gani 


Gladwin 

GogaUo 

Grand  TraTaraa 

Gratiot 

HUlwlala 


Hooghton 
Hnron.... . 
Ingham ... 

Ionia 

loaeo 


Iron 

I«abalU .... 
Jaekaon  . . . 
KRfamazx) , 
Kalkaska... 


Whola  nnmbar  of 
birtlia  and  daaths  at 
thepoorhoi 


36 


2 


1 
2 


t 
1 


406     683N 


5 
8 
2 


7 

10 

IB 

4 

1 

2 

1 
1 
2 
4 


B 
1 
9 

1 
8 


5 
10 

10 
2 
1 
2 
2 

4 

2 
8 
7 


22 
80 

MO 
118 


68 
80 
4  ,       414 

0       2,982 


457 


1,261 
709 
125 

567 
68 

192 

a   400 

60 

106 


490 

29 

1,085 

210 
a09 
54 
202 
568 

640 
696 
976 
687 
98 

875 

928 

916 

2.466 

157 


4,640 


Whola  nombar  of  poor  paraona 

•apportad  at  pablfe 

institntions. 


12 
811 


7 
1,419 


25 

100 
4 


182 

817 

8 

10 

48 


6 
680 


81 


66 

1 

60 


1.060 


6 
1 

87 
9 

11 

4 
2 

20 
82 

5 

42 
16 
27 
12 
8 

11 


4 

12 

2 

17 
12 
28 

7 
14 


17 
27 

19 
12 


80 


6 
87 
24 

1 


17 


8 


2 


67 


i 

S 


1 
8 


1 

7 


17 
.... 


8 
7 


«&577 


¥i 

81 

UCI7 

619 

117 

75 

8i 

480 

1,098 


9SS 
S.786 

786 


729 
108 

814 

4« 

S9 

2SS 


tie 

51 
1.234 

818 

t78 

b      74 


675 

7B4 

1,051 

752 

IS 

945 
K5 

2^76 
15«^ 


a  Eatimatad. 

b  Inelndaa  only  haadn  of 

c  Raport  showa  an  azpanaa  (taa  Tabla  X),  bat  nnmbar  of  paraona  la  not  raportad. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF 


TABLE  IV. 

The  cuaigned  eausea  of  pauperigm,  ao  far  cu  they  are  reported,  of  the  inmatet  of 

the  poarhoueea,  1896. 


CmoMm  of  paapariam. 


Intflmpannee 
Opinm  habit.. 

DiasipBtlon 

Badnotlon 

ProsUtation^. 

ByphlUtle  

Mafltorbation 

Striotora 

Lewdneaa 

Tiampa 

Inooirlgible . . ... 

Laalnaaa.. 

Imprlaonmaiit  of  fkthare... 
Impriaonmaat  of  mothan.. 

Oldaga 

Old  age  and  iriolmaai 

InooinpataDaj.*. -—...—-.. 

Pragiiaiioy-.. 

Crtnflnament 

Chlldiap 

Orphanaca.......... ..... 

Daaerttonby  hnabanda..... 
Daaartton  bj  fathart 

Daaartlon.... 

Aaaanltad  bF  hnabanda. 

Widowhood. 

Idiocy 

Baingevipplad. 

Baing  daaf ,  dnmb  and  blind 

Baing  daaf  and  dnmb 

Baing  dnmb. 

DaiSnaaa 

Blindnaaa.. 

Bicknaaa......  „.. ........ ... 

Typhoid  tarar.. 

FVrar  aoia 

Lagtlppa.. 

Gonanmptlon . 

Diteaaaa  of  Innga 

Afftrhma .-....._............. 

Bronchitia 

Dropay, 


No. 


60 
1 

4 
1 
9 

1 
6 
4 
1 
4 

64 
6 

12 
5 
2 

580 

4 

M 

11 

7 

114 
14 

IBS 
6 
6 

10 
1 
t 

416 
1» 

1 

7 

U 

4 


6 
1 
% 


I 

S 
1 

5 

8 


Canaea  of  panpariam. 


Bpilapay 


ispui 
Fita 


ParalyaU.. 
Blokata... 


loaanity... 
Kidney  " 
Spinal  dlaeasa.. 
General  dabiUty. 
St.  Vitna*  danoa.. 


Serofnla 
sun 
Tamor 
Canoor 


nioara.. 

Felon 

Appendieitla. 
Parltonitla... 
Diarrhea.. 


Pilea 

Hernia.... 
Bryalpelaa. 
MeaaCr:. 
Bore  eyea.. 


Borellmba  ... 
Broken  limba. 
Broken  baok.. 


Ftoaen  limbe. 


Loaa  of  limba 

Being  bomed.... 

Injonee 

Aooidanta 

Bon  atroka 


Gnn  ahot  wound... .... 

Hydrophobia . 

Bent  to  State  Public  School 

Betnmed  from  State  Public  BchooJ 

Bent  to  Home  for  Feeble  Minded 


Captured  by  Indiana — .. 

Being  out  of  employment ... 

Tranaportatlon.. ...... ... 

Nuraing  Inmatea . . ^. 


No. 


S 

8 

7! 

t 

i 
1 
1 

» 

5 

1 
1 


I 
I 

1 
1 
i 

1 
1 
t 

•I 

1 
I 

II 

a 
1 
1 

14 

U 

I 

tf 

I 
I 

I 

1 
I 
i 

1 

1 

« 
tl 

I 


1 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  THE  POOR. 
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TABLE  V. 
f 

The  aanigned  eaiuea  of  indigeneff,  90  far  at  they  are  reported,  offamiliee,  and  per- 
sona not  membera  of  any  family,  relieved  outaide  of  the  poorhouaeaj  1896, 


GaoMB  of  indigency. 


Intemperanee... 

Opinm  habit 

Dlaaipation 

Prosdtntion 

SyphiUao 

LewdiMM 

Bape^ 

Unfortnnata. 

Bastardy 

Tramps , 

Incorrigible. 

Truancy _ 

Lissiness..  ....... .— . 

Widowhood 

Desertion  by  husbands 

Desertion  by  wiTSS.. 

Desertion 

Imprisonment.  

Imprisonment  of  husbands 
Imprisonment  of  ffetthers... 

Preimanoy ._ 

Confinement , 

Old  age. , 

Old  age  and  sickness 

Old  soldiers 

Orphanage 

ChUdien.. 

Homelsssoess 

liarge  famiUes 

idiocy 

Incompetency 

Venereal  debiUty , 

Being  deaf  and  dumb 

Being  dumb 

Deafness 

Blindness 

Death 

Sickness 

Lagiippe    

Consumption 

Lfonffferer — 

Asthma 

Diphtheria 

Nearalgia 


No. 


1£6 

2 

12 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8,178 

8 

1 

884 
8,227 
219 

9 

227 

8 

70 
4 

1 

14 

1,460 


80 

11 

3 

61 

84 

106 
18 

2 
8 
2 

128 
804 
4,068 
7 
68 

18 
8 

42 
1 


Causes  of  indigencyt 


Fever. 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Fever  sore 

MflMles 

Dropsy.. 

Hsart  disease 

Rheumatism 

Epiloi»y 

Paralysis 

Apoplezy 

Insanity 

Brain  trouble.. 

Kidney  disease'.... 

Bright*s  disease. 

Liver  complaint 

Diabetes - 

Hip  disease 

Cancer.—.., 

Abscess 

Blood  poisoning 

Felon 

Diarrhea.. 

Piles 

Erysipelas... 

Hernia... 

Sore  e^es 

Sore  limbs 

Attempted  suicide... 

Accidents 

lojuries 

Gun  (hot  wound 

Loss  of  limbs 

Broken  limbs 

Being  crippled 

Frozen  limbs... 

Being  burned 

Bun  stroke.... 

Cyclone  sufferers . . . . 

Transportation 

Being  out  of  employment... 

Loss  of  property , 

Sent  to  State  Public  School 


No. 


28 
44 

8 
4 

4 

0 
8 

72 

81 

4 

88 

6 

887 

6 

6 

2 
1 
1 
2 
7 

8 

2 
7 
1 
1 

4 

14 
6 

II 
1 

19 
40 
10 
26 
81 


1 

2 

1 

16 

46 

1,867 

84 

1 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  ANNUAL   REPORTS  OF 


TABLE  VI. 

Showing t  far  the  State  and  countie$t  the  whole  amount  expenied  in  the  exre  and  sufh- 
portof  the  poor,  the  amounte  paid  from  the  poor  funds  and  the  amounte  paid  from 
all  other  funde,  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1896, 


Bteto  and  counties. 


State 

▲leona 

Alcer 

AUegan I— IIIIIIIII 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenao 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay : 

Bebsie :::::..::::::::::! 

Befrlan ,«..»•.....».„....«.«...._.,.„. 

Branoh 

Calhona 

Caaa 

Charleroix .V-'. 

Cheboygan , 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta. 

Dlekineon 1.-1—11.111 

Eaton 

Geneaee 

Gladwin 

Gogebie 

Grand  TraTeree 

Gratiot 

Hlllfldale Ill.II.lI.Ilir 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

loeoo 

Iron 

Isabella " 

Jaoksoa 1 

Kalamaaoo 

Kalkaska. .i:r::::."."."i:"i:::"::;;i 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake I 

Lapeer 

Leelanau 

Lenawee. 

LiTlngston 

Lnee 


Whole 

amount 

expended. 


a  $1,168,516  71 


$8,068  80 
2,066  08 

16,408  08 
8,875  68 

10,80106 

1,608  60 
4,046  77 
7,4M86 
21,007  18 
6,488  50 

18,766  81 
11,148  68 

84,17160 

14,882  86 

6,884  86 

10.127  70 
7,020  60 
2,786  86 

14318  62 
1,108  86 

10,074  21 

18308  29 

7,884  07 

8,688  81 

81368  98 

1340  00 

10318  78 

8,186  08 

0,180  76 

10,808  04 

8631192 

7,666  82 

11,418  64 

8,169  44 

9,972  21 

4,m78 

9360  88 
18,M9  08 
80,726  80 

8,148  64 

68,007  04 
8,828  88 
8,186  66 

10,686  92 

8,696  54 

22,266  99 

5,606  02 

1,229  91 


Paid 

from  pobr 

funds. 


$360,186  72 


$2,881  71 


12.066  81 
6,711  72 
8,794  80 

1,878  84 
8.414  82 
5,462  72 
18326  62 
4,216  48 

6,114  76 

8342  01 

80,422  46 

12,260  14 

8,779  96 

7,98186 

6,620  59 

2,196  10 

12386  00 

949  06 

8,892  46 

1538190 

4342  66 

1,680  76 

19,065  98 

1388  60 
9318  78 
8,062  68 
6378  88 
6.676  80 

86,811  92 
6,110  20 
6,401  16 
7,799  44 
7,487  99 

2342  01 

8,88106 

12,068  27 

18,618  12 

2,746  42 

51,817  87 


8,126  65 
8,457  89 

2348  80 

16,766  78 

4,100  01 

665  06 


Paid  from 
other  than 
poor  funds. 


8200,935  90 


$731  00 


Pnnde  from 

which  pidd 

not  raported. 


4,847  28 
1,668  91 
1,606  25  ' 

128  76 

681  46 

1,062  14 

7.880  51 

1,222  02 

7,680  55 
2399  67 
8.849  28 
2,062  74 
1,445  00 

2,195  85 

1,000  00 

540  26 


t . . 


244  80 

1,78176 
8,427  80 
2,44152 


2.288  00 

207  60 
1,000  00 

162  60 
2,446  02 
4,127  15 


1,478  40 

6,865  76 

2,107  68 

807  22 

16,68917 
2398  97 


2,228  68 

1,458  24 

5,480  21 

1,606  01 

664  86 


$17394  09 


:t2.Q68  68 


1380  96 


1317  45 


1,456  62  j  

6,0U49  i  

870  00  i 

2,584  22  i  


i,«89  n 


a  Bzoee Js  the  eorrect  sum  of  the  amounts  gifen  in  first  oolumn  of  Table  VII,  the  first  and  laat  od- 
nmns  of  table  IXf  and  the  first  column  of  table  X  by  $1,887.18. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  THE  POOR. 
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TABLE  VL—CoNOLUDED. 


CoiiDties. 


Maekinao. 
Maoomb .. 
Manistee.. 
Marqaette' 
Maeoii 


MeooBta..... 

Menominee 
MidlaSBd!!! 
MJaaankee .'. 
Monroe 


Montoalm 

Montmoienoy' 

Mnakegon . 

Newaygo...  . 
Oakland 


Ooeana 


Qntonacon 

OMeola 

Otaego 


Ottawa 

Praaqne  lale. 
Hoeoommon. 

gacinaw 

Sanllae 


Bohoolonft. 
Stiiawaaaee 
|t.  Clair... 
St.  Joaeph .. 
Tnaoola:.... 


Van  Boran., 
Waahtanaw 

Wajne 

Wexford,--, 


Whole 

amount 

expended. 


$1,466  88 
11,976  19 
16,642  86 
56,850  42 
8,275  46 

8,491  49 
18,868  02 
?,780  92 
3.841  Oi 
7,526  41 

14,193  81 
2.184  96 

80.804  46 
7,474  02 

15,482  45 

7,466  06 
1,888  66 
4,120  70 

5.521  18 
2,904  80 

12.065  82 
868  06 

1,576  56 
26,08154 

7,846  97 

7,925  86 
18,845  84 
80,768  76 
11,885  86 
10,548  88 

12,96196 

12,011  78 

246,880  07 

7.522  77 


Paid 

from  poor 

fnnde. 


81,151  82 
10,099  18 
14,801  49 
47,874  81 
4,960  80 

5,998  78 
15,068  19 
1,622  17 
3,005  52 
7.526  41 

11,280  81 
1,979  85 

U38  70 
5,005  64 

10,110  87 


1,829  61 
8,870  79 
4,285  54 
2,251  22 

10,810  92 


1,828  69 
7,610  44 
5,960  84 

5,488  59 
18,589  24 
26,006  29 
10,988  85 

8,664  99 

12,56198 

7,902  16 

188.086  78 

5,614  44 


Paid  from 
other  than 
poor  fnnda. 


Fonds  from 

which  paid 

not  reported. 


$815  00 
1,877  06 
1341  87 
7,976  11 
8,825  16 

2,497  76 

8,794  88 

1,158  75 

885  52 


2,918  00 

155  60 

18.450  75 

2,468  88 

5,87158 


554  06 

850  00 

1,285  69 

658  06 

2,664  90 


247  87 

18,471  10 

1,886  18 


256  60 
4,762  47 


1,988  88 

400  00 

4,109  62 

88,294  84 

1,908  88 


$7.466  06 


868  06 


2,486  77 

"sot'oo 


aExoeeda  the  eorreet  ram  of  the  amoonta  aiTen  in  first  oolomn  of  Table  YII,  the  firit  and  laat  col* 
nmna  of  Table  IX.  and  the  first  oolnmn  of  Table  X  by  $1,587.18. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS  OP 


TABLE  yiL— Showing,  for  the  State  and  oounHet,  thepoot^aum 


State 
and  ooantiei. 

Totalaof 
poorfaooae 

and 
poor-term 
expenaea. 

Poorbonae  erpeoaea. 

m 

Paid  to 
keepefa* 

Clothing 
porohaaed. 

Food 
pnrohaaed. 

Medical 
attend- 

anoe 

andmedi- 

oinea. 

Fonanl 

Tiraoa- 
porta- 
Oonof 
pupen 
to  and 

the  poor- 
hooaea. 

taure  pur- 

^ 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

State 

aS878.78064 

140.296  92 

827,080  28 

$76.889  57 

117,286  81 

$2.66161 

81.9B8  98 

$0,18187 

1 

2 
8 

lloona 

illleaan 

Alpena.. 

Antrim 

Bawy 

Bajr 

Berrien.. 

Branch... 

Calhoon 

OaM 

1874  02 
4,741  26 
2,017  86 
4,081  18 
8.402  84 

8,86B88 
4,466  24 
8.824  80 
11,846  62 
8,271  16 

2,160  00 

2.686  76 
2,976  17 

1.126  84 
8,901  80 

806  20 
828  76 

2,447  08 
677  85 

8,967  17 

707  14 

667  07 

1,207  12 

8.068  68 

2.687  59 

6,978  80 

2.127  17 
8,802  90 
2,275  66 
2,242  90 

2,642  01 
1.684  14 
4.842  10 
8,605  47 
12,786  62 

61167 
1,226  42 
8,916  02 
4,809  59 
8,46128 

466  72 

864  BO 

6,466  78 

8,288  69 

4.618  96 

•— 1452*60 
600  00 
600  00 
400  00 

700  00 
700  00 
500  00 
600  00 
687  67 

660  00 
856  58 

700  00 

e     160  00 
860  00 
800  00 

0     857  04 
600  00 

556"57 

0     986  87 
1,000  00 
1,200  00 

760  00 
400  00 
500  00 
720  00 

86176 
56176 

1710  90 

849  69 

b  1,468  87 

86176 

866  40 

868  56 

888  67 

567  65 

4,(^88  90 

896  62 

1,700  00 

1,074  86 

442  20 

694  71 

666  96 

■'feoi'tf' 

440  00 

100  00 

101  18 

126  80 
18185 

106  42 
888  21 
106  10 

800  00 
192  28 
267  60 
146  75 
284  64 

97  00 

'"185*66" 

""2ii"8i" 

182  60 

■"$47"60" 
42  00 
27  50 

18  00 

216  56 

"*"9i'6o 

180  00 

27  00 

80  00 

28  00 

*'""i2'66" 
82  00 

46  00 

19  00 
42  80 

"""m"66' 

06  00 

$18  80 

84  87 

6*65' 

26  00 

14  75 
28  00 
17  85 
97  87 
24U 

15  00 
88  07 

SO  81 
178  80 

i 

5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

129  76 
806  28 

482  25 
87142 
680  82 
2,618  44 
886  08 

76  00 
164  82 
206  77 

40  19 
405  82 

896 
58  86 

269  04 
82  87 

858  08 

86  26 

80  85 

40  81 

681 
88  81 
74  15 
63  68 

260 

11 

12 
18 

u 

Charleyoiz 

(^hebo7van 

Chippewa 

Clare 

80  00 

16  41 

22177 

261 

IB 
1(1 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Baton 

HSmmet 

5  25 
88  86 

82  00 

""""if  00* 
600 

HO  31 

17 

18 
19 

"li6"66" 
488  04 

'■""82i'68' 

466  11 

tt86 

25  OO 

20 

21 

22 

Gtoneeee 

Gladwin 

C^offebio 

G'dTrayerM.. 

Gratiot. 

Hillsdale 

Honghton 

Haron.. 

Incham 

Ionia 

88  63 

23 

94  71 
262  61 
215  56 

742  00 
128  06 
879  46 
260  70 
67  70 

82  81 

16140 

657  03 

284  18 

1,790  61 

16  57 

10  74 

488  18 

41140 
52196 

566*47' 

888  98 

2.698  49 
280  61 
818  01 
400  87 

2,164  70 

454  20 
174  69 
611  88 
925  81 
3.600  62 

158  04 

108  90 

600 

1,106  26 

116  88 

268  00 

67  88 

e 

400  00 
44  88 

70  00 
188  79 
656  94 

66  00 

U70 

866  57 

126  00 

76  45 

606 

24 

66  00 
84  50 

10100 

800 

27  00 

90  OC 

2B 

26 
27 

28 
29 

78  96 

57  75 
985 
6  61 

2100 
ISO 

880 

57  35 
88  9Q 
88  16 
ID  80 

80 

81 
82 
88 
84 
86 

losoo .......... 

Iron . 

540  00 
505  00 
775  00 
600  00 
1,000  00 

504  00 
600  00 
650  00 
1,800  00 
526  00 

18100 

e     127  10 

676  00 

800  00 

f     900  00 

57  00 
21  75 
17  00 
83  80 
93  60 

Isabella 

Jaokaon 

Kalamazoo 

Kent. 

19  96 
13  90 
16  60 
84  80 

78  71 
2809 

86 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

87 

98  40 
704  28 

870  64 
684  92 

174  28 
86  06 

786  68 
1,767  00 
1.621  74 

400 
57  60 

8170 
40  10 

88 
89 

Lapeer 

Lenawee ... 

Liyincston. 

Lnoe 

liaokinao 

Maoomb 

Maniatee 

Maranette 

1808 
18  86 

40 
41 

79  00 

80  00 

50  80 

105  22 

38  11 

42 

89d'9i' 

498  14 
858  66 

47  84 

48 
44 

46 

861  28 
288  16 
888  06 

24  00 
86  00 
46  00 

68  00 
648 

194  08 

lUSS 

8SU 

a 
b 
o 
d 


Bzoeada  the  aom  of  the  expeoditorea  aa  itemised  bj  $1,120.88. 

Inclndee  amoont  paid  tat  elothing. 

See  Sehednle  A. 

Intereat  on  mortgage. 

Inolndad  in  temporary  relief. 

Keeper,  8600;  matron,  $300. 
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),  1896. 


IM. 

1  im> 

grain 
and 
seed 

Labor 
hired. 

Mi8oella- 
neou. 

d. 

pnr- 
cinniMwI. 

i 

17. 

18. 

19. 

i 

«.93i  21 

|L2,315  12 

$8,678  70 

$33  76 
89  60 
89  26 

"""6l"87 

1 

328  19 

1462* 

826 

$529  18 

"iss'M 

174  11 

2 
8 

4 
6 

96 

W 
9 
) 

118  51 
408  ?S 
162  49 
616  20 
266  89 

199  08 
876  17 
199  64 

'"280'76 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

'"226"i6 

12 
18 

14 

117  15 

186  74 

16 
16 

6  76 

80  00 

17 

18 

ie'ab 

19 

?0 

.......... 

81 

n 

70 
10 

'""88'76 

28 
24 
26 

160  70 

84  60 

26 
27 

28 

69^ 

89 
80 

84  96 
124  60 
164  15 

158  80 
*94  61 

81 
88 
98 
84 

85 

"46' 

20 

86 

87 
88 
8» 
40 

4 

• 

41 
48 
48 
44 

45 

22 
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TABLE  VII.—COKOLUDED. 


8 

d 

a? 


46 
47 

48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
65 

56 
57 
5S 
59 
60 

61 
62 
68 
61 

«5 
66 
67 
68 

69 
70 
71 
72 


Counties. 


Maion 

llMOtta 

Meiiomiiifle 
Midland... 
M  iMankee .. 

Monroe 

MonteaUn.. 
Mnakagon.. 
Newaygo ... 
Oakland.... 

Ooeana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon . 
Oeoeola 

OtMgO 

Ottawa 

Saginaw 

Sanilao 

Bchooloraft. 

Shiawaaeee. 
8t.  Clair  ... 
St.  Joeeph.. 
Toacola 

Van  Boren.. 
Waahtenaw . 

Wayne 

Wexford.... 


Totals  of 
poorhoiiae 

and 
poor*farm 


1. 


a  12,965 
1,724 

4,060 
1,260 
1,304 


88 
96 
55 
00 
87 


4,227  55 
3,152  65 
2,472  96 
1,425  00 
8.688  66 

2,171  41 
1,829  61 
1,497  85 
2,004  38 
2,261  22 

3.220  85 
4,744  82 
2,143  70 
2,546  76 

3,0a6S 
6,485  85 
3.613  70 
2,750  88 

3,148  47 

3,K68  -62 

156.151  f.6 

2,067  09 


Poorhoose  expeoaea. 


Paid  to 
keepers. 


b 
b 


2. 


1600  00 

600  00 

483  29 


600  00 
700  00 
487  80 
460  00 
700  00 

600  00 
70 


665  00 

340  00 

550  00 
840  00 
412  60 

600  00 

668  75 
6CO00 
680  00 
550  00 

462  80 

600  00 

2,600  00 

525  00 


Clothing 
porohased. 


3. 


$74  14 

118  06 

94  06 

78  80 

12180 

394  44 

284  70 

118  81 

05  86 

01 


262  48 

82  88 

675 

117  88 
40  86 

269  46 
468  67 
300  00 

95  04 

260  86 

1,127  18 

881  70 

268  60 

277  08 

96  15 
6,872  85 

102  20 


Food 
porohased. 


4. 


1270  00 
264  10 

2,297  43 
157  36 
650  88 

672  41 
249  27 
616  48 
810  60 
630  01 

404  22 
826  92 
96174 
288  61 
160  00 

527  94 

1,089  60 

500  00 

702  50 

472  80 

1.862  96 

682  86 

187  02 

ATI  12 
938  86 

24,297  80 
434  41 


Medieal 

attend- 
ance 

Fooer^ 

andmedi- 

expanses. 

oines. 

5. 

6. 

8188  86 

824  26 

106  00 

76  00 

1,044  95 

«■   «   W    *   «  W  H  ^^  * 

166  47 

25  00 

31148 
227  87 

68  06 

800  68 

186  00 

26  28 

64  00 

180  00 

26  00 

158  85 

18  00 

49  85 

66  00 

9166 

488  94 

28  00 

97  96 

10  00 

100  00 

76  00 

276  16 

64  25 

380  48 
100  00 

606  00 

82  50 

260  16 

42  00 

506  69 

960 

161  82 

29  00 

207  11 

67  00 

163  90 

18  50 

102  60 

1,962  84 

260  00 

14  00 

Tiani- 

porta- 

ttonof 

panport 

totnd 

froB 

the  poor- 

hooass. 


7, 


Funi* 

tan  par- 

ehiMd. 


14  82 

59  61 

755 

19  00 

50  06 
13  00 
810 
42  00 
8236 

64  75 
74  58 

24  50 


900 

25  56 

53  BO 
46  50 

860 

28  80 

82  86 

65  70 

104  69 

85  95 
4106 

54  01 
500 


8. 


Stttt 

"Tr. 


1250 


15  30 

28M 

US 

too 

(191 


(21) 
28(0 


iSSS 

^:5 


ttl4 

8]0G 

2975 

6,26?  »^ 

T0  9C 


a  Exceeds  the  snm  of  the  expenditares  as  itemized  by  81,129.83. 

bafleSchedale*'A." 

c  Keeper  of  poorhoase.  81,000 ;  saperintendent  of  asylnm,  |1,500. 
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TABLE  VIL— Concluded. 


Poor-farm  expenses. 

Labor 
hired. 

Miscellar 
ne^oB. 

FAnns 

pur- 

chased . 

Boild 
ings^ 
erooted. 

Rnild- 

inn 

repaired. 

Improve- 
ment of 
farms. 

Stock 
par- 

chased. 

Farmim. 
plements 

pnr- 
ohased. 

Hay. 
giaui, 
and 
seed 
pur- 
chased. 

Labor 
hired. 

MiBcella- 
neons. 

i 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

E 

p 

"'i478*4i 
68  77 
82  80 

1,065  70 
582  90 
275  16 



$122  78 

$29  46 

85  00 

94  16 
25  00 
20  00 
11  00 
287  00 

10  00 
40  00 

253  00 
809  78 

135  00 

$89  58 

$160  46 
80  96 

$879  62 
284  00 

"'"6i"o6 

543  00 
127  80 

1100 
106  00 

23  00 

168  75 
147  21 

■"856"75 
460  00 

199  96 
196  42 
1B7  00 

«  ^  «  s  «  «*  ■•  mm^t  • 

808  82 

89186 

226  48 

90  00 

42106 

290  56 

1,260  70 

46 

S175  00 

$112  00 
86  09 
42  20 
19  06 

■"S22'07 
187  00 

47 

"$62'86 
820 

191  74 
146  99 
11103 
112  25 
40  70 

78  48 
26  81 

43 

88  00 
866  25 

528 

27  98 

60  98 

2118$ 

368  67 

68  60 

50  11 

■""89"69 

■"'68'28' 
182  02 

204  81 

"ios'TO 

207  25 
78  44 
76  68 
72  77 

292  08 
29183 
372  16 
143  94 

49 
50 

51 

264  68 
308  28 

87  41 

23  15 

12  50 

984  58 

92  44 

i'80 

100  00 

11197 
135  48 

52  00 

77  44 

JO  58 
848  01 

87  84 

126  66 

3,915  06 

14  96 

16  65 

42  60 
160  25 

55  00 
188  80 

66  80 
18  00 

""4"56 

55  82 

93  89 
20  0) 

77  15 
100  86 

""94'96 

146  15 
83  20 

106  66 
10  00 

52 
68 

104  00 

64 

44122 

316  31 
44  88 

•*"  i4'68 

370  84 
454  11 

90  00 
898  89 

862  71 
590  40 
717  86 
655  89 

164  25 

81178 

13,227  67 

26  46 

........ 

""47'd7 

55 

56 

57 
58 
S9 

'"78i4 

"'40  ll' 
81  56 

117  78 
602  62 

8  42 

444  00 

60 

156  00 

"266"i8 
188  00 

"668'05' 

114  04 
242  18 
100  00 

■'984'72 
11190 
198  51 

216  18 

78  77 

1,472  64 

61 
62 

63 

104  00 

20  00 

82  50 

7"00 

■"24"95 
1,250  75 

106  50 

10  00 
188  00 
223  75 

172  40 

"idi'M 

64 

65 
66 
67 
68 

69 
70 
71 
72 

878  87 

'"2d8'42 

499  2S 

30  00 

160  00 

15,978  99 

482  11 

75,09'l  7"0 

TABLE  VIII. 

Bhtrtotnii,  for  the  State  and  eottnUet,  the  average  eo$t  of  eaeh  pauper  in  the  poorhouMta 
aithin  the  veor,  and  the  average  eott  per  week  of  eaeh  pauper  maintained  in  the 
poorhotuet  during  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1896. 


auta  and  cmutlH. 

& 

i: 
6 

1 

i 

1 

sou 

■  Kit 

•zn 

is 

iBsia 

'II 

M 

88M 
7>0I 

ii 

1 

KM  as 

11 

lU 
378 

ii 

ii 

IH 

38» 

ii 

ss 

827 
S«S 

SSI 

^;;;p;;-;:::::;;;:;::::""::::::::::::::::;::::::::: 

fc-r:::.:.::::::::::::.::::::::::::::::::;:::;:::::.: 



8sS~;ee;;;;;e;;;eee;;;;;;;;:;;;e 



S^iEEE§= 



^:-:;;::-::;;;z:;r;::::;;;;:;;::;;;:;;::::;;;-- 

■  Comimtad  From  tiie  Moond  ooloma  In  Tkbla  I  uid  th«  flnt  ODlDmn  In  Tabla  Til. 
tCompatcdfrom  thsfintimlDmiilD  TablM  I  tt  '  "" 
t  Bxoept  for  "  State  "ontj  tfaoM 
aExolntlTfl  of  QosBblo  and  Oranu  iimtkh  oi 

b  Atbtmb  tmmbar  of  pniiBn  not  niiortod. 


prwoited  that  hmn  pi 
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TABLE  VIIL— Concluded. 


Comities. 


Lake 

Lapeer 

Lenawee. 

Liyingftton. 
Lnoe 

MaoklBao .. 

Macomb 

Manistee... 
Marquette.. 
Mason 

Meeoeta. 

Menominee. 

Midland 

Missaukee.. 
Monroe 

Montcalm.. 
Muskegon.. 

Newaygo 

Oakland.... 
Ooeana 

Ogemaw.... 
Ontonagon. 

Osoeola 

Otsego 

Ottawa.. 

Saginaw...^ 

Sanilao 

Schoolcraft 
Shiawassee. 
St.  Clair.... 

St.  Joseph.. 
Tuscola.  ... 
Van  Bnren . 
Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford... 


$94  26 
65  25 
58  24 

101  80 
18  08 

72  90 

46  65 

108  29 

82  89 

128  52 

25  76 
104  12 

50  40 
116  20 

50  98 

40  94 

84  88 
58  15 
49  18 

48  25 

28  88 
166  48 

80  18 
112  56 

47  87 

40  55 

56  41 

97  9^ 

48  81 
77  21 

71  71 

40  45 

49  98 
40  67 

138  78 

85  71 


$8  58 

157 
1  62 
266 
7  89 

14  02 
850 
882 
277 
4  82 

1  SO 
646 
194 
404 
1  52 


24 
88 
55 
54 

88 


5  11 
960 
2  41 
7  21 
1  89 

1  56 

2  24 
454 

1  89 

2  25 


2  46 
189 

82 
58 
61 
54 


iUiVi 


1144 


888 


285 


148 

2  10 


2  05 


2  88 


*  Computed  from  the  second  column  In  Table  I  and  the  first  column  in  Table  YII. 

f  Computed  from  the  first  column  in  Tables  I  and  VII. 

i  Except  for  "  State"  only  thoee  counties  represented  that  have  purohised  farms  or  erected  buildings. 
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TABLE  XI. 

Showing^  fcT  the  State  and  countiee,  the  e^Hmated  value  of  thepaupenf  labor;  the 
eatimated  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  poor  farms;  the  value  of  farm  products 
sold,  and  the  per  cent  of  total  value  of  farm  products  to  capital  invested  in  forma 
and  appurtenances,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1896, 


State  and  eonntlM. 


State. 


Allegan^. 
Alpena  .. 
Antrim... 

Banr 

Bay 


BArrien.... 
Branch.. .. 
Oalhonn .. 

Cmb 

Chippewa. 


Clinton.. 
Delta... 
Eaton... 
Geoeaee. 
Gtogebio. 


Gratiot.. - 
Hillsdale.. 
Honirhton 
Hnron .  .. 
Ingham... 


Ionia. 

Iron 

laabella.... 
Jackson  ... 
Kalamazoo. 


Kent 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Lenawee 

LiTingeton.. 


Mackinao. 
Ifaoomb .. 
Manistee.., 
liarqnetto 
Maeon 


Meeosta.... 

Midland... 

Monroe 

Montcalm.. 
Mnakegon. 


Newaygo. 
Oakland. 

Oceana 

Ogemaw. 
Osceola.. 


Yalne  of 
labor. 
(Estimated.) 


16,885  00 


noooo 


SO  00 
800  00 


200  00 
260  00 
125  00 
150  00 

75  00 
150  00 
100  00 
100  00 


200  00 

400  CO 

600  00 

76  00 


100  00 


150  00 
250  00 
100  00 

275  00 


100  00 
160  00 


200  00 

75  00 

100  00 


200  00 
100  00 
200  00 
75  00 
100  00 


250  00 


60  00 


Yalne  of  all 

farm  products. 

(Bstlmated.) 


$64,427  66 


$2.0t9  08 

175  00 

71180 

600  00 

1,292  84 

1,868  00 

800  00 

860  CO 

1.200  00 

1,600  00 

500  00 
540  60 
1,808  00 
650  00 
600  00 

1,200  00 

1,000(0 

1,000  00 

450  00 


800  00 

192  50 

1,990  56 

1.800  00 

1,080  15 

1,421  60 

608  50 
1,000  00 


705  00 


100  00 
1.050  00 
1,547  15 

200  00 
1,894  81 


1,800  00 
600  00 

8,050  00 
619  SO 
200  00 

1.150  00 

2.000  00 

79161 

500  00 

1,480  00 


Yalne  of  fisrm 
prodnete  sold. 


$10,470  98 


$266  41 

"226'l0' 
40  00 
184  65 

80  00 
154  00 

65  00 
800  00 
129  60 


800  00 


82  67 
118  96 


1154 
119  56 

20OOO 


682  62 
115  19 

268  00 

18  00 
845  15 
100  00 
609  97 
140  58 

85  00 
178  00 
487  46 


97  48 


880  58 
887  59 


100  00 

140  00 
864  96 
168  81 


891  U 


Percent  of 
▼alnaof  ftnm 

prodooto  to 
capital  Invesit- 
adinCumaand 
apportsnanoea. 


6.08 


8.91 
1.67 
6.32 
6.59 
11.86 

4.54 

9.20 

3.90 

5.38 

12.00 

6.82 

15.65 

6.70 

6.S7 

17.86 

14.46 
7.68 
9.85 
5.78 


7.17 
4.28 
19.45 
5.58 
8.41 

2.92 

IS.^4 

7.7J 


6.81 

3.91 

5.01 

4.85 

1.56 

15.05 

20.34 

18.85 

6.U 

8.S4 

2.69 

20.54 
9.85 
14.14 
10.81 
18.41 
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TABLE  XIL 

Showing^  for  the  State  and  counties,  the  estimated  total  value  of  poor  farms  and 
appurtenances,  the  value  of  farms  and  buUdings^  of  live  stocky  farm  implements, 
and  of  all  other  property  on  such  farms,  together  with  interest  at  seven  per  cent  on 
capital  investedffor  the  year  ending  June  30, 1896, 


State  and  ooontifls. 


State 


Alcona. 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Axenafl 

Barry 

B«F 

Berrien 

Braneh 

Galhonn 

CttM ^ 

Chippewa ^ 

Clare  

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta ,. 

Baton :. 

Bnunet ........... 

Geneeee 

Gladwin 

Gotebie. 

Grand  TraTene.. . 

Gratiot 

Hilledale 

Honchton 

Enron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

loeoo.... 

Iron 

iMbella 

Jaokion .. 

Kalamaioo 

Kent. * 

Lake 

us: 

lilTlngeton 
Lnoe ... 

Maokioao.. 

Maoomb... 
Maniitee  . 
llarqnette. 
IUmmi 


Bttimated  value  of  f*rma  and  apportenanoes. 


Totals. 


$1,168,800.28 


$4,000  00 
2M08  00 
10,475  00 
11,264  80 
1,200  00 

0,10}  00 
11,878  00 
80,147  70 

8,700  00 
11,800  00 

82,800  00 

12,800  00 

2.040  00 

7,018  00 

880  00 

8,460  00 
19,680  00 
2,600  00 
9,000  00 
4,100  00 

2,800  00 

1,600  00 

8.800  00 

18,100  00 

10,700  00 

7,860  00 

10,860  00 

11,150  00 

8.000  00 

4,490  00 


10,286  00 
8tJ60  00 
81,700  00 
48,729  46 
4,860  00 

12900  00 

20,9]S0  00 

11,176  00 

1,066  00 

2,650  00 

80,860  00 
88,266  60 
12,850  00 
12,688  00 


Farms  and 
boildlngs. 


$1,070,725  92 


88,500  00 

20,000  00 

10,000  00 

9,660  00 

1,200  00 

8,000  00 
10,000  00 
26,000  00 

7,500  00 
20,500  00 

20,000  00 

itxxnoo 

2,000  00 

7,000  00 

750  00 

8,000  00 
18,000  00 
2,600  00 
8,000  00 
4,000  00 

2,800  00 
1.600  00 
7,600  00 
12.000  00 
9,000  00 

7X00  00 

16,000  00 

10,000  00 

6,000  00 

4,000  00 

9,000  00 
80,000  00 
80,000  00 
40,600  00 

4,000  00 

12,000  00 

28,000  00 

10,003  00 

1,000  00 

2,600  00 

18,000  00 
81.000  60 
12,000  00 
10.000  00 


Live  stock. 


$44,527  85 


50 
276  00 


900  00 
819  60 
890  00 
860  00 
9CO0O 

1,200  00 
1,000  00 


488  00 


800  00 
680  00 


1,000  00 


600  00 
900  00 
900  00 

500  00 

700  00 
860  00 


800  00 

610  00 
1,260  00 
800  00 
960  00 
800  00 

600  00 

720  00 

778  00 

50  00 


80O0O 
1.002  00 

850  00 
1.116  60 


Farm 
impjemente. 


888,848  6) 


$675  00 
800  00 
846  64 


100  00 
558  50 
1.400  00 
250  00 
800  00 

600  00 

600  00 

40  00 

276  00 


160  00 
860  00 


800  00 
100  00 


200  00 
20OO0 
200  00 

850  00 
600  00 
800  00 


180  00 

850  00 
450  00 
800  00 
1,OUOO 
100  00 

800  00 

260  00 

400  00 

16  00 

50  00 

560  00 
8KT00 
250  00 
96191 


All  other 
property. 


SI9.708  84 


$800  00 
1,880  50 


70 

100  00 
2;867"76' 

"'ioo'oo' 

500  00 


160  00 
100  00 


600  00 

"ioo'oo" 


600  00 

"woo 


46  00 

876  00 

660  00 

600  00 

6,107  46 


100  00 
860  00 


1,500  00 

810  50 
260  00 
620  49 


Intsraetat 


percent  on 

oapital 

inveated. 


$81,781  02 


S280  0O 

L002  44 

788  26 

787  82 

84  00 

837  08 


8,110  84 

009  00 

1,688  00 

1J61C0 
876  00 
142  80 
91 


2416$ 

iJ67  10 

176  00 


287  00 

196  80 

106  OO 
58160^ 
917  00 
749  00 

649  60 
1,144  90 
780  60 
480  00 
814  06 

716  tf 
8,287  60 
8JI9  00 
S.4U  08 


8,004  40 

782  46 

74  66 

178  50 

1,459  50 

8,888  60 

899  SO 

88110 


COUNTY  SUPEMNTENDENTS  OF  THE  P 


TABLE  XII.—CONOLUDED. 


CoUDtlM. 


Meeosta. 

Uenomlxiee 

Midland 

MiMuikee.... 
Monroe 

Monteahn .... 

Mnskegon 

Noway  so  ..... 

Oakland 

Ooeana 

Ogemaw...... 

OntooacQO 

Osceola 

Otoego 

Ottawa 

Bacinaw 

Sanilae 

ShiawaMea.... 

Bt.  Glair 

St.  Joeeph. 

Tnaoola 

Van  Bnreii 

Washtnaw... 

Wayne 

Wexford 


Bstimated  Talne  of  fkume  and  appnrtenanee 


Totals. 


16,900  00 
10.00U00 

i^eooo 

8,000  00 
40.776  40 

6,077  00 
6,925  00 
6.600  00 
21,400  00 
6,600  00 

4,625  00 
2,860  00 

11,018  70 
2,720  00 

18,796  00 

62,000  00 
a  6,667  25 
10,969  00 
22,700  00 
19,620  00 

11,181  00 

11,700  00 

82,400  00 

b285,976  67 

7,060  00 


Farms  and 
boildlnss* 


64,000  00 

10,000  00 

8.000  00 

8,000  00 

47,400  00 

4,800  00 
6,276  00 
5,000  00 
20,000  00 
5,000  00 

4,000  00 
2,600  00 
9,000  00 
1,000  00 
18,000  00 

87,000  00 
i  7,500  00 
10,000  00 
19.000  00 
17.000  00 

10,000  00 

18,000  00 

21.000  00 

288,660  92 

6,000  00 


Lire  stock. 


6700  00 


600  00 


1,606  50 

877  00 
600  00 
425  00 
800  00 
200  00 

400  00 

i',66o'66' 

800  00 
600  00 

1,500  00 
760  00 
494  00 

1,600  00 
680  00 

881  00 
2,000  00 

600  03 
2470  03 

800  00 


Farm 
implements. 


$200  00 
"§56*00 


772  90 

260  00 
200  00 
175  00 
250  00 
80)00 

125  00 
80  00 
688  70 
700  00 
196  00 

l,0CO00 
827  25 
160  00 
500  00 
600  00 

800  00 
700  00 
400  00 
768  76 
280  00 


a  Copied  from  1896  report. 

b  Includes  Talne  of  Wayne  ooanty  asylnm  flwm. 
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SCHEDULE  A. 

Statement  of  the  superintendents  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  poor^ 
houses  and  other  buildings^  the  facilities  for  bathing,  warming  and 
ventilaiingj  the  freaiment,  food  and  clothing  of  the  paupers,  the  care 
of  the  sick,  the  accommodations  for  and  treatment  of  the  insane  and 
idiotic,  and  the  education  of  the  children. 

Alcona. — The  poorhouse  and  other  buildings  are  located  in  the  town- 
ship of  Harrisville,  and  their  condition  is  good.  There  are  no  spedal 
facilities  for  bathing.  The  building  is  warmed  by  wood  stoves,  and  ven- 
tilation is  by  doors  and  windows.  The  paupers  are  treated  very  kindly, 
have  very  good  food  and  comfortable  clothing.  The  sick  are  well  caj^ 
for.  Have  no  special  accommodations  for  the  insane  and  idiotic  and 
no  children  to  educate. 

Alger. — No  poorhouse  nor  farm. 

Allegan. — The  poorhouse  is  located  in  the  township  of  Allegan,  four 
and  one-half  miles  north  of  the  village.  The  farm  consists  of  160  acres 
of  good  land,  nearly  all  of  which  is  well  cultivated.  The  main  building 
is  of  brick,  40x75  feet,  two  and  one-half  stories  high,  with  a  stone  base- 
ment, in  which  are  the  cellar,  kitchen,  pantry  and  dining  room  for 
inuiates.  The  keeper's  family  use  the  front  rooms  in  the  first  and  second 
stories.  All  the  rooms  are  high  and  well  lighted.  The  keeper's  depart- 
ment and  rooms  of  female  inmates  are  carpeted.  Water  closets  for  male 
and  female  inmates  are  In  the  first  story.  The  buildings  are  kept 
well  painted.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  two  bath  roomfl  in  the  first 
story,  with  stationary  bath  tubs,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  in  the  rooms 
of  inmates  washstands,  combs,  brushes,  etc.  The  buildings  are  heated 
by  wood  furnaces,  but  the  brick  building  will  be  supplied  with  steani 
heat  after  this  summer.  Ventilation  is  by  means  of  windows,  transoms 
over  doors  in  sleeping  rooms,  and  by  ventilating  flues  in  chinmeys.  The 
treatment  of  paupers  is  reasonably  kind  and  humane,  and  subject  to  rales 
iidopted  by  the  superintendents  of  the  poor.  Food  consists  of  wbeat 
bread  mostly,  occasionally  graham  and  com  bread,  and  butter,  fresh 
or  corned  beef,  fresh  or  salt  pork,  vegetables,  milk,  cofifee,  tea,  etc.  In 
connection  with  the  farm  there  is  a  fine  large  garden,  orchard  and  small 
fruits.  The  male  inmates  are  supplied  with  suitable  ready  made  cloth- 
ing; that  for  the  females  is  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  matron. 
The  keeper  and  matron  are  required  to  carefully  attend  the  sick,  who 
are  also  in  charge  of  one  of  our  most  skillful  and  successful  physicians, 
who  visits  the  inmates  at  least  once  each  week,  and  oftener  if  necessary. 
There  are  a  few  mildly  insane,  who  with  the  idiotic  are  cared  for  in  a 
building  built  for  an  insane  asylum,  which  is  comfortably  heated  by  a 
wood  furnace.  During  the  day  and  at  meals  they  are  permitted  to  be 
with  the  other  inmates.  Children  are  sent  to  the  State  Public  School 
unless  prevented  by  being  too  old,  when  good  homes  are  found  for  them 
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in  the  county,  and  provision  made  that  they  shall  attend  school  at  least 
four  months  in  each  year  until  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Alpena. — [The  superintendent's  report,  location  and  geueral  condition 
of  the  poorhouse  and  other  buildings^  **  Bame  as  last  year,"  hence  we 
copy.]  The  poorhouse  is  located  within  the  coii>orate  limits  ot*  the  city 
of  Alpena,  about  one  and  one-half  miles  from  its  center.  The  building  is 
in  very  good  condition.  It  is  a  two-story  brick,  with  high  basement 
under  all,  which  contains  laundry,  store  and  vegetable  rooms  (all  with 
cement  floors),  two  furnaces,  two  wood,  three  store,  and  three  cold  air 
rooms,  and  men's  toilet  and  bath  room.  The  first  story  contains  the 
keeper's  parlor,  dining  room,  hall,  closet,  toilet  room,  and  the  inmates 
kitchen,  dining  room,  men's  hall,  dormitory,  sitting  room,  strong  room 
and  three  rooms  in  hospital  department.  The  second  story  contains  three 
sleeping  rooms  for  the  keeper  and  family,  bath  room,  hall,  donnitory, 
fstrong  room,  ladies'  sitting  room,  toilet  room  and  three  rooms  in  hofi- 
pital  department.  There  are  40  acres  of  land  connected  with  the  build- 
ing, of  which  about  25  are  under  cultivation.  Facilities  for  bathing  are 
good  bath  rooms,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  At  present  the 
building  is  wanned  by  two  furnaces,  but  we  are  putting  in  a  low  pres- 
sure steam  apparatus.  The  building  is  ventilated  by  foul  air  registers 
and  flues.  The  treatment  of  paupers  is  very  good,  food  plain  and  cloth- 
ing comfortable.  The  sick  are  well  cared  for,  and  attended  by  the 
county  physician.  Have  temporary  accommodations  for  the  insane  and 
idiotic. 

*intrim. — The  poorhouse,  located  in  the  township  of  Kearney,  one  mile 
from  Bellaire,  is  a  two-story  frame  building.  It  and  the  outbuildings  are 
in  good  condition.  We  think  we  now  have  the  best  equipped  poorhouse 
in  the  Btate.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  flrst-clafis.  We  ha\e  one  bath 
room  for  the  ladies,  and  one  for  the  men,  where  hot  and  cold  water  e>an 
be  drawn  into  the  bath  tubs  at  any  time.  We  have  a  fine  system  of  water 
works,  with  plenty  of  pressure,  and  good  sewerage.  The  building  is 
warmed  by  steam,  with  radiators  in  every  room,  which  gives  good  sat- 
isfaction. Good  ventilation  is  secured  from  transoms,  windows  and  a 
roof  ventilator.  Treatment  of  paupers  has  been  excellent  this  year.  si» 
we  made  no  mistake  in  engaging  an  overseer  last  year.  Food  consists 
of  meat,  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  oat  meal,  vegetables,  crackers,  pie  and 
cake.  Clothing  is  good  and  substantial.  We  have  had  but  very  little 
sickness  this  year.  We  keep  a  first-class  nurse.  Have  no. suitable  place 
for  insane.    Children  are  sent  to  Coldwater. 


Arenac. — Xo  poorhouse.    We  rent  our  farm  for  $50  a  year. 

Baraga. — No  poorhouse  nor  farm. 

Barry. — Our  poor  farm  and  buildings  are  located  in  the  township  of 
Hastings.  The  poorhouse  is  a  two-story  brick  building.  We  need  an 
addition  to  our  farm  and  also  to  the  house.  Facilities  for  bathing  are 
bath  tubs  in  basement.  The  building  is  warmed  by  furnaces  in  base- 
ment and  ventilated  by  connection  with  furnaces  and  transoms  over 
doors,  and  windows.    All  x>aupers  have  kind  treatment.    Food  consists 
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of  wheat  bread,  pork,  beef,  vegetables,  and  all  the  milk  and  butter  we  can 
keep  cows  to  supply.  The  clothing  is  suitable  to  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  Our  facilities  for  care  of  the  sick  are  not  very  good,  but  we 
give  them  as  good  treatment  as  our  room  and  help  can  furnish;  they  are 
carefully  looked  after  and  visited  by  a  competent  physician.  We  keep 
no  insane,  and  the  idiotic  are  treated  the  same  as  other  inmates.  Chil- 
dren are  not  kept  at  the  farm;  if  at  any  ^ime  they  should  be  we  would 
send  them  to  the  district  school,  which  is  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
poorhouse. 

Bay. — The  poorhouse  and  other  buildings  located  in  the  township  of 
Hampton  are  in  good  condition.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  one  bath 
room,  with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  buildings  are  heated  by  stoves.  The 
ventilation  of  the  hospital  is  good,  that  of  other  buildings  poor.  The 
paupers  are  carefully  watched  and  cared  for,  and  always  treated  kindly. 
Food  is  supplied  in  ample  quantity,  of  the  best  material,  and  is  well 
cooked  and  served.  The  clothing  is  cotton  for  summer  wear  and  woolen 
for  winter.  The  sick  are  taken  care  of  by  the  keeper  and  his  wife,  under 
the  direction  of  the  county  physician  in  medical  district  No.  1.  Have  no 
accommodations  for  insane  and  idiotic,  and  no  children  to  educate. 

Benzie. — [Probably  no  poorhouse  nor  farm.] 

Berrien. — The  poorhouse  and  other  buildings,  located  in  the  township 
of  Berrien  Center,  on  the  Big  Four  railroad,  are  commodious  and  in  good 
repair.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  three  bath  rooms,  with  good  bath  tubs 
and  hot  and  cold  water.  The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam.  The  new 
buildings  have  Globe  ventilators  and  wall  flues.  The  old  buildings  have 
wall  flues  and  fair  ventilation.  With  an  exceptionally  good  matron,  and 
a  vigilant,  energetic  and  humane  keeper,  we  consider  the  treatment  of 
paupers  good.  Food  is  plain,  clean  and  plentiful.  The  farm  produces  a 
large  quantity  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  during  their  season  the 
inmates  are  provided  liberally  with  the  same.  The  inmates  are  well  and 
comfortably  clothed,  and  the  clothing  is  selected  with  a  view  to  its  dura- 
bility and  adaptation  to  the  conditions.  A  physician  is  regularly  engaged, 
who  resides  one  and  one-quarter  miles  from  the  county  house,  and  the 
patients  receive  good  and  careful  treatment.  For  the  insane  and  idiotic 
we  have  a  new,  separate  building,  heated  by  steam,  well  ventilated  cells, 
9x10  feet,  with  grated  doors  and  windows,  well  lighted,  and  occupants 
are  treated  humanely.  Children  of  sound  minds  attend  the  district 
scliool  near  by. 

Branch. — The  i)oor  farm  is  located  in  the  township  of  Coldwater.  The 
poorhouse  and  farm  buildings  are  in  good  condition.  Inmates  are 
required  to  bathe  once  a  week.  The  house  is  warmed  by  steam.  We 
have  no  separate  building  for  the  idiotic  and  filthy  inmates. 

( 'allioun. — The  poorhouse  is  located  in  the  township  of  Marengo,  two 
and  one-half  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Marshall.  The  buildinge  are  in 
good  condition.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  two  bath  rooms  and  tubs. 
The  buildings  are  heated  throughout  by  steam.  The  new  building  is 
supplied  with  patent  ventilators.    The  old  building  is  ventilated  mostly 
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dowB.  The  treatment  of  paupers  is  good.  Food  consists  of  meat,  veg- 
etables, bread;  butter,  tea,  ooffee,  sugar  and  milk.  Inmates  are  well 
supplied  with  plain,  serviceable  clothing.  The  sick  are  r^ularly  visited 
by  the  county  physician,  and  properly  nursed  and  cared  for  by  the  keeper 
and  his  wife.  We  have  had  no  insane  this  year,  but  have  a  light,  airy 
room,  fitted  up  especially  for  the  insane,  who  are  detained  only  long 
long  enough  to  make  arrangements  for  their  removal  to  the  asylum. 
Children  are  not  kept  in  the  poorhouse,  excepting  for  a  few  days,  or  until 
other  arrangements  can  be  made  for  them. 

Clare. — The  poorhouse,  located  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city 
of  Harrison,  is  in  good  condition.  Facilities  for  bathing,  bath  tub.  The 
building  is  warmed  by  wood  stoves  and  ventilated  by  doors  and  windows. 
The  paupers  are  well  cared  for,  furnished  with  substantial  food  and 
plenty  of  it,  and  supplied  with  clothing  suitable  for  the  seasons.  For 
the  care  of  the  sick,  competent  phy<sicians  and  nurses  are  employed.  We 
have  no  particular  accommodations  for  the  insane  and  idiotic.  We  have 
no  idiotic  persons,  and  the  insane  are  sent  to  the  Northern  Asylum  at 
Traverse  City.  When  we  have  children  they  are  sent  to  the  city  schools. 
We  have  the  paupers  boarded  as  heretofore,  paying  the  keeper,  to  whom 
we  let  the  farm  to  work  on  shares,  f2.50  per  week  for  each  person. 

Clinton. — The  poorhouse  is  located  in  the  township  of  Bingham. 
Facilities  for  bathing,  bath  tubs.  The  buildings  are  warmed  by  a  fur- 
nace and  stoves,  and  ventilation  is  fair.  The  treatment  of  paupers  is 
excellent;  food,  clothing  and  care  of  the  sick  are  all  good.  We  have  a 
separate  building  for  insane,  and  no  children  to  educate. 

Crawford. — The  poorhouse  and  other  buildings,  located  in  the  town- 
ship of  Grayling,  are  in  good  condition.  The  fa-cilities  for  bathing  are 
tubs.  The  building  is  warmed  by  wood  stoves  and  ventilated  by  win- 
dows. The  poorhouse  is  under  the  management  of  some  family  to  whom 
the  house  is  given  under  contract  to  board  the  inmates  at  a  stipulated 
price  per  week;  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  inmates  is  carefully  looked 
after  by  the  superintendents,  and  found  to  be  good.  Food  is  furnished 
according  to  the  physical  condition  of  inmates,  and  good  substantial 
clothing  to  suit  the  changes  of  season.  The  sick  are  under  the  care  of 
a  regularly  employed  physician,  nurses  are  furnished  when  required, 
and  all  needed  wants  and  homelike  comforts  supplied.  Have  no  accom- 
modations for  the  insane  and  idiotic.  We  never  had  any  children  as 
inmat€'«  of  the  poorhouse;  there  is  an  excellent  school  within  four  blocks 
of  the  house. 

Delta. — The  poorhouse  is  located  in  the  township  of  Wells,  and  its  gen- 
eral condition  is  good.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  a  good  bath  room,  and 
hot  and  cold  water.  The  building  is  warmed  by  wood  stoves  and  ven- 
tilated by  doors  and  windows;  our  bath  room  and  water  closet  are  well 
ventilated.  Paupers  are  treated  kindly,  given  good  wholesome  food  and 
comfortable  clothing.  For  the  care  of  the  sick  we  have  a  good  hospital, 
warmed  by  steam,  lighted  by  gas,  good  bath  room,  city  water,  etc.  Have 
no  accommodations  for  the  insane  and  idiotic.  Our  county  house  is  dose 
to  a  school. 
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given  in  sufficient  quantities.  Clothing  is  good  and  sufficient.  Sick  are 
well  cared  for  by  keeper  and  wife,  who  are  tender  and  sympathizing. 
HaVe  no  accommodations  for  the  insane  and  idiotic.  Children  attend 
the  district  school. 

Gogebic. — The  poorhouse,  located  in  the  township  of  Bessemer,  is  in 
fair  condition.  We  do  not  make  much  use  of  it.  Facilities  for  bathing 
are  good  in  the  summer,  but  not  good  for  winter.  The  building  ia 
warmed  by  stoves,  and  is  partially  ventilated.  We  think  the  treatment 
of  paupers  is  excellent.  Food,  the  best  we  can  buy;  clothing,  good.  For 
care  of  the  sick,  in  bad  cases  we  use  Union  Hospital  at  Iron  wood,  and 
Gogebic  Hospital  at  Bessemer,  where  we  secure  the  best  service  possi- 
ble. Have  no  accommodations  for  the  insane  and  idiotic,  and  the  chil- 
dren have  the  same  educational  advantages  as  others. 

Grand  Traverse. — The  poorhouse,  located  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  Traverse  City,  is  in  good  condition.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  good. 
The  building  is  warmed  by  stoves  and  ventilated  by  doors  and  windows 
only.  The  treatment  of  paupers,  their  food,  clothing  and  the  care  of 
the  sick  are  all  good.  Have  no  accommodations  for  the  insane  and 
idiotic.  Children  are  sent  to  the  public  school.  We  pay  the  keeper  f2.50 
per  week  for  each  inmate. 

(iratiot. — The  poorhouse,  located  in  the  township  of  Newark,  is  in  good 
condition.  Facilities  for  bathing,  bath  tubs.  The  buildins  is  warmed 
by  a  furnace  and  stoves,  and  ventilated  by  doors  and  window*.  The 
treatment  of  paupers  is  kind,  their  food  plain,  good  and  plentiful,  cloth- 
ing warm  and  comfortable,  and  care  of  the  sick  is  good.  We  have  three 
cells  for  insane  and  idiotic,  and  they  are  given  considerate  treatment. 
Children  attend  the  Ithaca  high  school. 

Hillsdale. — The  poorhouse  and  other  buildings,  located  in  the  town- 
sliip  of  Cambria,  are  in  very  good  condition.  The  facilities  for  bathing 
are  very  good,  consisting  of  bath  rooms  and  tube.  The  buildings  are 
warmed  by  a  furnace  and  stoves,  and  ventilation  is  good.  Paai>ers 
receive  good  and  humane  treatment;  they  are  required  to  work  moder- 
atc-ly  and  keep  themselves  clean.  Food  consists  of  wheat  and  com  bread, 
buckwheat  and  graham,  butter,  milk,  syrup,  potatoes,  beef,  pork,  fruit 
and  vegetables.  The  clothing  is  good  and  suitable  for  winter  or  sum- 
mer. The  sick  are  properly  cared  for.  The  insane  and  idiotic  have  good 
accommodations  in  separate  apartments.  Children  are  sent  to  the  State 
Public  School  at  Cold  water. 

Houghton. — The  poorhouse  and  other  buildings,  located  in  the  town- 
ship of  Hancock,  on  the  south  shore  of  Portage  lake,  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. Facilities  for  bathing  are  stationary  bath  tubs,  with  hot  and  cold 
water.  The  buildings  are  warmed  by  the  Spence  hot  water  system. 
Ventilation  is  by  means  of  doors  and  windows,  ventilators  in  windows 
and  unused  chimneys.  Paupers  receive  kind  but  firm  treatment  Food 
is  plain,  substantial,  of  good  quality  and  abundant.  The  sick  are  fed  by 
order  of  the  county  physician.  Clothing  is  warm  and  heavy,  to  suit  the 
climate.    The  sick  are  cared  for  in  the  hospital  adjoining  the  poorhouse. 
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and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  physician.  We  have  no 
special  accommodations  for  the  insane  and  idiotic.  We  have  ten  months' 
school  during  each  year  in  the  school  house  about  200  feet  from  the  poor- 
house. 

Huron. — The  poorhouse  and  other  buildings,  located  in  the  township 
of  Colfax,  are  in  good  condition.  The  facilities  for  bathing  are  a  bath 
room  and  bath  tub.  The  buildings  are  warmed  by  wood  stoves,  and  ven- 
tilated by  fan  lights,  doors  and  windows.  Paupers  receive  good  care 
and  treatment.  Food  consist^  of  bread,  beef,  pork,  vegetables,  tea,  coffee, 
milk,  butter,  etc.  Clothing  is  woolen  and  cottonades,  suitable  to  the 
seasons.  The  sick  are  well  cared  for.  A  physician  engaged  by  the  year 
calls  three  times  a  week,  and  oftener  if  required.  Have  no  insane  or 
idiotic,  but  have  a  cell  which  could  be  used  for  such  persons  if  necessary. 
There  is  a  district  school  one-half  mile  distant,  but  at  present  we  have  no 
children  of  school  age. 

Ingham. — The  poorhouse,  located  in  the  township  of  Meridian,  is  In 
good  condition.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  good.  The  buildings  are 
warmed  by  two  furnaces  and  stoves,  and  ventilation  is  good.  Paupers 
are  treat€hd  humanely,  given  plain  and  wholesome  food,  comfortable 
clothing,  and  care  of  the  sick  is  good.  The  insane  and  idiotic  have  spe- 
cial treatment.  Have  no  children;  those  capable  of  receiving  an  educa- 
tion are  sent  to  the  State  Public  School. 

Ionia. — The  poorhouse  and  outbuildings,  located  in  the  township  of 
Ronald,  are  kept  in  good  repair.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  pails  and  tubs. 
The  buildings  are  warmed  by  a  furnace  and  stoves.  Ventilation  is  not 
perfect.  Pauipers  receive  kind  treatment,  and  good  discipline  is  main- 
tained. Food  is  wholesome  and  substantial.  Clothing,  woolen  or  cot- 
ton, according  to  the  season  and  requirements  of  inmates.  A  physician 
visits  the  house  on  call  of  the  keeper.  The  accommodations  for  the 
insane  are  limited,  and  we  get  along  with  the  idiotic  as  best  we  can.  No 
provision  is  made  for  the  eduication  of  children, — ^homes  are  found  for 
them  or  they  are  sent  to  the  State  Public  School. 

losoo. — The  poorhouse  is  located  in  the  township  of  Tawas.  Have  no 
special  facilities  for  bathing.  The  buildings  are  warmed  by  a  furnace. 
Have  no  special  means  for  ventilation.  The  treatment  of  paupers  and 
their  food  and  clothing  are  all  good.  For  the  accommodation  of  the 
insane  and  idiotic  we  have  a  brick  building  near  the  county  house.  There 
is  a  district  school  one  mile  from  poorhouse. 

Iron. — The  poorhouse  is  located  in  the  township  of  Crystal  Falls,  about 
two  and  oue-half  miles  from  the  village.  The  general  condition  of  build- 
ings is  first-class.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  one  large  bath  tub,  hot  and 
cold  water.  The  buildings  are  warmed  by  wood  stoves,  and  ventilation 
is  good.  Treatment  of  paupers  is  good;  order  is  kept  with  firmness,  but 
kindness.  Food  is  wholesome  and  plentiful ;  milk  and  eggs  in  abundance 
are  furnished  by  the  stock  on  the  farm.  Clothing  is  plentiful  and  good. 
Th(»  sick  are  tre^,ted  with  great  kindness  under  physician's  orders.  We 
have  no  accommodations  for  insane  and  idiotic,  and  no  children  on  the 
farm. 
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Isabella. — The  poor  farm  and  buildings  are  located  in  the  township 
of  Chippewa,  about  seven  miles  from  Mt.  Pleasant,  the  county  seat.  Tbe 
main  building,  occupied  by  the  males,  is  in  good  condition.  The  rooms 
used  by  the  female  inmates  are  under  the  same  roof  as  the  residence  of 
the  keeper,  and  should  be  enlarged.  The  farm  is  well  supplied  with 
barns,  etc.  The  male  department  is  supplied  with  a  bath  room  and  tub, 
with  a  good  supply  of  water  furnished  by  a  cistern.  The  female  depart- 
ment has  no  facilities  for  bathing  other  than  pails  and  tube.  The  build- 
ings are  warmed  by  stoves,  wood  being  used  for  fuel,  of  which  the  farm 
furnishes  an  ample  supply.  The  main  building  is  fairly  ventilated;  the 
female  department  has  no  ventilation,  other  than  by  opening  doors  and 
windows.  The  inmates  are  treated  kindly,  work  to  the  meaarure  of  their 
strength  and  ability  only  being  required,  and  no  harsh  treatment  is 
allowed.  The  food  is  substantial,  well  cooked  and  healthful.  The  farm 
furnishes  a  good  supply  of  meat  and  butter,  also  fruit  and  vegetables  in 
their  Heas«)n.  Tht*  inmates  an*  comfortably  clothed.  The  sick  are  well 
oared  for.  A  competent  physician  attends  at  the  call  of  the  keeper,  and 
inmates  are  supplied  with  such  things  as  seem  necessary  in  the  treat- 
ment of  each  case.  The  instine  and  idiotic  are  treated  the  same  as  other 
inmates,  but  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  confine  them,  they  ai'e  put  into 
cells.  No  special  treatment  is  given  with  a  view  to  cure.  There  are  no 
children  in  the  poorhouse  capable  of  being  educated  as  other  children: 
if  there  were  any,  the  district  school  would  be  the  only  place  they  oould 
attend. 

Jackson. — The  poorhouse,  located  in  the  township  of  Blackman,  is  in 
good  condition.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  bath  rooms  on  both  floors 
and  in  both  departments.  The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  open 
fire  places,  and  ventilated  by  ventilating  shafts  in  chimneys  and  tran- 
soms over  doors.  Treatment  of  paupers  is  kind  and  humane.  Food  con- 
sists of  fresh  and  salt  meats,  vegetables,  fruit,  butter,  eggs,  etc  Cloth- 
ing is  substantial.  For  the  care  of  the  sick  we  have  hospital  rooms 
and  a  physician  engaged  by  the  year.  We  have  insane  wards  in  each 
dejKirtment.  There  is  a  school  one-half  mile  from  poorhouse.  Our  report 
is  compiled  from  the  books  of  tlie  superintendents  of  the  iK)or,  and  the 
reports  from  the  city  of  Jackson  and  thirteen  townships. 

Ivalamazoo. — The  poorhouse  is  located  in  the  township  of  Comstock. 
The  general  condition  of  the  house  and  outbuildings  is  first-class.  Facil- 
ities for  bathing  are  bath  tubs  and  warm  and  cold  water.  The  buildings 
are  heated  by  steam.  A  radiator  in  each  room  makes  it  comfortable 
and  warm  during  the  coldest  days  in  winter.  Ventilation  is  good;  the 
foul  air  escapes  through  chimneys  built  for  that  purpose.  The  treat- 
ment of  pau|>ers  is  kind  and  humane.  Food  consists  of  pork,  beef,  pota- 
toes, beans,  bread,  coffee  and  a  general  variety  of  vegetables  in  their  sea- 
son. We  have  a  large  vegetable  garden.  Clothing  is  good  and  suffi- 
cient. The  sick  are  well  cared  for;  a  physician  is  engaged  by  the  year 
to  attend  to  the  sick  when  necessary.  We  have  no  violently  insane;  snch 
as  we  have  are  kept  with  the  other  inmates.  Have  no  idiotic.  We  have 
no  children  at  present;  when  we  have  any,  they  are  sept  to  the  district 
school. 

Kalkaska. — No  poorhouse  nor  farm. 


tbe  city  of  Urand  Rinpids.  Tlie  biiildmgs  are  iu  very  good  condition. 
The  (arm  contains  146  acres,  mostly  impi-oved.  Facilities  for  bathing 
are  seven  batli  rooms,  located  in  different  parts  of  the  home.  The  build- 
ings are  lieated  by  steam  and  veotilated  on  the  modem  plan.  Inmates 
are  treated  aB  kindly  as  eiroumstanceB  will  admit.  The  rules  of  the 
home  are  strictly  enforced.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  good  groceries  and  plenty  of  good,  fresh  vegetables.  Good,  sub- 
stantial and  warm  clothing  is  furnished  the  inmates  of  county  house, 
and  those  ontside.  The  sick  are  eared  for  in  the  hospital  at  the  countj' 
home  and  in  private  families,  as  circumstances  may  require.  All  insane 
are  taken  to  (he  asylum  at  Kalamazoo.  As  we  do  not  deem  it  advisable 
to  keep  children  at  the  county  home  for  a  long  period,  we  have  no 
arrangements  for  educating  them. 

Keweenaw. — The  building  occupied  as  a  poorhouse,  located  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Eagle  River,  Houghton  township,  is  frame,  and  in  good  repair, 
but  is  not  owned  by  the  county.  We  have  no  regular  facilities  for  bath- 
ing. The  building  is  warmed  by  wood  stoves,  and  ventilated  by  windows 
and  doors.  Good  treatment  of  the  inmates  is  required  from  the  keeper. 
The  food  is  plain  and  substantial,  and  the  clothing  suitable  for  the  cli- 
mate. The  sick  are  cared  for  by  a  physician.  We  have  no  insane  or 
Idiotic.    Children  attend  the  public  schools. 

Lake. — The  poorhouse  and  other  buildings,  located  in  the  township 
of  Chase,  are  in  good  condition.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  bath  tubs  and 
pails,  and  hot  and  cold  water.  The  buildings  are  warmed  by  stoves  and 
v^itilated  by  doors  and  windows.  The  treatment  of  paupers  is  kind 
and  humane;  corporal  punishment  is  strictly  forbidden.  Food  consists 
of  fresh  and  salt  pork,  fresh  beef,  eggs,  milk,  wheat  and  com  bread,  oat 
meal,  pie  and  cake,  berries  in  their  season,  and  vegetables  produced  on 
the  farm.  Inmates  are  clothed  according  to  the  season.  The  sick  are 
provided  with  medical  attendance  and  medicines,  and  nurses  day  and 
night  when  necessary.  Our  physician  is  employed  by  the  year.  We 
l^ve  a  comfortable  room  for  the  insane  and  their  treatment  is  good, 
n«  abase  being  allowed.  Children  are  sent  to  the  common  school  w^hlle 
they  remain  with  us. 

Lapeer. — The  poorhouse  is  located  in  the  township  of  Mayfleld.    Facil- 
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ment  of  paupers  is  humane.  Food  consists  of  fresh  meat,  ham,  vege- 
tables, all  the  eggs  produced  on  the  farm,  butter,  coffee,  tea,  etc.  Cloth- 
ing is  cotton  in  summer  and  woolen  in  winter.  The  sick  are  cared  for 
in  the  hospital,  with  closets  and  bath  rooms  accessible,  and  by  a  phy- 
sician engaged  by  the  year.  We  have  no  insane  and  the  idiotic  are 
cared  for  in  separate  rooms.    Children  attend  the  district  school. 

Livingston. — The  poorhouse,  located  in  the  township  of  Marion,  is  in 
good  condition.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  bath  tubs  and  hot  and  cold 
water.  The  buildings  are  warmed  by  hot  water,  and  ventilation  is  good. 
Ti'eatment  of  paupers,  their  food,  clothing,  and  the  care  of  the  sick  are 
all  good.  Have  no  special  accommodations  for  the  insane  and  idiotic. 
Children  attend  the  district  school. 

Luce. — The  poorhouse,  located  in  the  township  of  McMillan,  is  an  old 
building,  in  fair  condition.  A  new  building  will  be  erected  this  summer, 
32x24  feet,  two  stories  high,  which  with  the  present  building  will  give  us 
ample  room  for  care  of  the  sick,  and  bathing  facilities.  Facilities  for 
bathing,  none.  The  building  is  warmed  by  wood  stoves,  and  ventilated 
by  windows  and  doors.  Treatment  of  paupers  is  fair,  their  food  and 
clothing  plain,  and  care  of  the  sick  good.  Have  no  accommodations  for 
the  insane  and  idiotic^  and  no  children  to  educate. 

Mackinac. — The  poorhouse,  located  in  the  township  of  Brevort,  about 
ten  miles  from  St.  Ignace,  the  county  seat,  is  a  two-story  frame  building, 
in  fair  condition.  Bath  tubs  are  used  for  bathing.  The  building  is 
heated  by  stoves  and  drums,  and  ventilated  by  doors  and  windows.  Pau- 
pers are  treated  kindly  and  furnished  with  good,  wholesome  food.  Cloth- 
ing is  furnished  when  needed,  but  very  little  is  required,  as  paupers  are 
mostly  transients.  The  sick  are  well  cared  for  and  furnished  a  physician 
when  required.  Have  no  accommodations  for  the  insane  and  idiotic, 
and  no  children  to  educate.  We  employ  our  keeper  and  his  wife,  at  a 
salary  of  tl25  per  annum,  who  board  all  x>aupers  sent  to  the  poorhonse 
for  fl2  each  per  month.  Our  farm  contains  about  80  acres,  about  25 
acres  being  cleared.  The  keeper  works  the  farm  on  shares.  We  find 
this  plan  works  in  our  case,  as  we  have  but  few  inmates  in  our  county 
house — at  present  there  are  but  two. 

Macomb. — The  poorhouse,  located  in  the  township  of  Clinton,  one  and 
one-half  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Mt.  Clemens,  is  in  Al  condition. 
Facilities  for  bathing  are  bath  tubs.  The  buildings  are  warmed  through- 
out by  steam,  and  are  only  fairly  ventilated.  Treatment  of  paupers  is 
kind  and  humane.  Food  is  plain,  wholesome  and  abundant,  and  clothing 
appropriate  for  the  seasons.  The  sick  are  cared  for  in  the  hospital, 
which  is  detached  from  all  other  buildings,  and  attended  by  a  salaried 
physician.  Insane  are  kept  in  a  special  building,  and  idiotic  in  common 
with  other  inmates.  No  special  means  are  provided  for  the  treatment 
of  these  persons.  Children  are  sent  to  the  public  schools  in  the  city  of 
Mt.  Clemens. 

Manistee. — The  poorhouse  is  located  in  the  township  of  Manistee.  The 
house  and  all  other  buildings  on  the  county  farm  are  in  first-class  condi- 
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lion  in  every  respect.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  two  bath  rooms  with 
hot  and  cald  water  ready  for  use  at  all  times.  The  apartments  occupied 
by  the  inmates  are  heated  by  tlii'ee  furnaces,  and  those  occupied  by  the 
keeper  and  his  family  by  stoves  and  a  furnace.  Ventilation  is  fair,  and . 
is  by  means  of  ventilating  flues  in  center  of  double  chimneys,  and  an 
open  fireplace  in  the  hall  on  hospital  floor.  Treatment  of  paupers  is 
kind  and  humane  in  every  respect.  The  food  -is  of  good  quality,  well 
cooked,  well  served  and  plentiful.  Clothing  is  plain,  substantial  and 
suited  to  the  seasons.  The  sick  are  as  well  cared  for  as  is  possible  in  an 
institution  of  this  kind.  We  have  an  entire  floor  used  for  hospital  pur- 
I>06es  only,  36x56  feet,  with  an  8-foot  hall  running  through  the  center, 
in  the  east  end  of  which  there  is  an  open  fireplace.  There  are  seven 
rooms  calculated  for  two  single  beds  each;  there  are  also  on  the  same 
floor  a  bath  room,  wash  room,  closet  and  urinal.  We  have  one  room  for 
insane  male  and  one  room  for  insane  female  patients,  that  we  can  use 
for  such  until  we  can  get  them  into  an  asylum.  Have  no  special  provi- 
sion for  the  idiotic  and  feeble  minded;  the  keeper  and  matron  find  no 
trouble  in  getting  along  with  them.  There  is  a  district  school  one-half 
mile  from  the  county  house,  but  we  have  made  very  little  use  of  it,  as 
we  get  all  children  that  come  under  our  care  into  the  State  Public  School 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Marquette. — The  poorhouse,  located  in  the  south  part  of  the  city  of 
Marquette,  is  somewhat  ancient,  but  fairly  comfortable.  Facilities  for 
bathing  are  bath  tub,  with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  building  is  heated 
by  steam.  We  also  have  stoves  which  are  used  in  extremely  cold 
w^eather.  Ventilation  is  by  means  of  an  air  shaft,  doors  and  windows. 
Treatment  of  paupers  is  kind  and  consistent.  Those  who  are  able  are 
required  to  perform  light  labor,  sufficient  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief. 
We  supply  the  inmates  with  a  sufficiency  of  good,  wholesome  food,  and 
good,  warm  clothing,  suitable  to  the  climate.  The  sick  have  good  med- 
ical treatment  and  nursing.  The  insane  are  sent  to  an  asylum  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  the  idiotic  are  kindly  cared  for.  Children  of  school  age 
are  sent  to  a  graded  school  about  three  blocks  distant. 

Mason. — The  poorhouse,  located  in  the  township  of  Amber,  is  in  good 
condition.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  pails  and  tubs.  The  buildings  are 
warmed  by  stoves,  and  ventilated  by  doors  and  windows.  The  treatment 
of  paupers  is  kind  but  firm.  Food  is  good,  and  clothing  warm  and  com- 
fortable. The  sick  have  the  best  medical  attendan<5e  possible.  We  have 
no  accommodations  for  the  insane  and  idiotic,  and  no  children.  The 
buildings  should  be  warmed  by  steam. 

Meooeta. — The  poorhouse  and  other  buildings,  located  in  the  township 
of  Mecosta,  are  in  good  repair  and  are  kept  clean  and  neat.  Facilities 
for  bathing  are  bath  tubs.  The  buildings  are  warmed  by  furnaces,  and 
ventilated  by  ventilators  in  chimneys.  Treatment  of  paupers  is  good, 
and  their  food  plain  and  substantial.  Clothing  is  woolen  in  winter  and 
cotton  in  summer.  The  sick  receive  as  good  care  as  our  accommodations 
will  admit.  The  insane  are  sent  to  the  State  Asylum  at  Traverse  City. 
The  idiotic  are  kept  in  the  county  hou«e  and  treated  the  same  as  other 
inmates.    Children  attend  the  district  school. 
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Menominee. — ^The  poorhouse,  located  in  the  city  of  Menominee,  is  in 
good  condition.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  two  bath  tubs,  one  for  the 
male  and  one  for  the  female  inmates.  The  buildings  are  warmed  by 
steam,  and  ventilated  by  transoms  over  doors,  and  windows.  Paupers 
are  trea/ted  kindly,  and  given  plain,  substantial  food.  Clothing  is  woolen 
in  winter  and  cotton  in  summer.  The  sick  ai*e  given  the  best  of  care. 
For  the  insane  and  idiotic  we  have  two  cells,  with  grated  doors  and  win- 
dows. We  have  no  children  at  the  poorhouse.  The  keeper  of  our  poor- 
house  does  not  receive  any  salary.  The  county  furnishes  the  building 
and  the  keeper  furnishes  the  inside  of  house,  food,  etc.,  and  boards  the 
inmates  by  the  week. 

Midland. — The  poorhouse,  located  in  the  township  of  Midland,  is  in 
fair  condition.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  bath  tub.  The  buildings  are 
warmed  by  wood  stoves,  and  ventilated  by  doors  and  wmdows.  The 
paupers  are  treated  kindly,  given  plain,  wholesome  food,  and  good  cloth- 
ing. The  sick  are  cared  for  by  the  county  physician.  Have  cells  for 
the  insane  and  idiotic.    No  children  are  kept  at  the.  poorhouse. 

Missaukee. — ^The  poorhouse  and  other  buildings,  located  in  the  town- 
ship of  Reeder,  are  in  good  condition.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  tubs. 
The  main  building  is  warmed  by  a  furnace  and  stoves,  and  ventilated  by 
doors  and  windows.  Treatment  of  paupers  is  humane  and  considerate. 
Food  is  good  and  wholesome,  and  varied  with  the  seasons.  Clothing  is 
substantial  and  comfortable.  For  the  care  of  the  sick  the  county 
employs  a  physician  by  the  year,  and  the  keeper's  contract  provides  for 
their  nursing,  which  is  properly  done.  We  have  a  separate  building  for 
the  insane,  but  do  not  keep  any  on  the  farm.  The  idiotic  are  treated  as 
other  inmates.  No  children  are  kept  on  the  farm.  The  keeper  is  paid 
by  the  week  for  board  of  paupers,  and  is  given  the  use  of  the  farm. 

Monroe. — The  poorhouse,  located  in  the  toT^-nshlp  of  Monroe,  three 
miles  west  of  the  city  of  Monroe,  is  in  first-class  condition.  The  facilities 
for  bathing  are  good.  The  buildings  are  warmed  by  large  coal  furnaces, 
and  ventilation  is  very  good.  The  paupers  are  well  treated,  their  food 
well  prepared  and  plentiful,  and  clothing  is  good  and  comfortable.  The 
sick  have  good  care  and  nursing.  The  insane  and  idiotic  have  separate 
apartments,  and  are  well  taken  care  of.  At  present  we  have  no  children 
of  school  age,  but  when  we  have  they  are  sent  to  the  district  school,  or, 
if  old  enough,  to  the  State  School  at  Coldwater. 

Montcalm. — [The  superintendents  rex)ort  location  and  general  con- 
dition of  the  poorhouse  and  other  buildings,  "Same  as  last  report,"  hence 
we  copy.]  The  poorhouse  is  located  in  the  township  of  Fair  Plains. 
Condition  of  buildings  is  good  considering  their  age  and  manner  ot  con- 
struction. Facilities  for  bathing  are  bath  tub  and  hot  and  cold  water. 
The  buildings  are  warmed  by  stoves,  and  ventilated  by  doors,  windows 
and  flues  attached  to  chimneys.  Treatment  of  paupers  is  good.  Food 
is  healthful  and  plentiful,  and  clothing  suitable  to  the  seasons.  For  the 
care  of  the  sick  we  employ  a  physician  by  the  year,  who  visits  the  house 
once  a  week,  and  oftener  when  necessary.  Female  idiots  have  a  s^arate 
building  and  a  matron  to  care  for  them.  Children  attend  the  district 
school. 


Mu8k«goD. — The  poorhouae,  located  in  the  township  of  Muskegon,  is 
coBStructed  of  wood  and  is  in  excellent  repair.  Facilities  for  bathing 
are  bath  tubs,  supplied  with  water  by  the  wind  mill.  The  buildings  are 
wai-med  by  a  furnace  and  stoves,  wood  being  used  for  fuel,  and  exoel- 
lentl.v  ventilated  by  numerous  windows  and  doors.  TJie  overseer  is  a 
faichful,  humane  man,  and  the  inmates  are  treated  humanely  in  every 
respect.  The  food  is  good,  consisting  of  meat,  fish,  bread,  butter,  milk, 
and  v^etables  in  their  season;  the  cooking  is  done  by  the  keeper's 
family.  Clothing  is  woolen  and  cotton,  and  is  kept  clean  and  in  good 
repair.  The  sick  are  attended  by  ihe  county  physician,  and  are  kindly 
nursed.  The  insane  and  idiotic  are  cared  for  as  well  as  the  facilities 
of  the  institution  will  permit.  Children  of  proper  age  are  sent  to  the 
district  scIlooI,  which  is  situated  conveniently  near. 

Newaygo — [The  superintendents  report,  "Nothing  new  to  report  from 
last  jear."  hence  we  copy.]  The  poor  fann  is  located  in  the  townships 
of  Shemuan  and  Garfield,  and  contains  140  acres,  110  being  under  good 
cultivation.  Our  poorhouae  was  originally  a  farmhouse,  but  we  have 
built  additions  to  it  from  time  to  time,  and  at  present  it  is  in  very  good 
repair.  Have  no  special  facilities  for  bathing.  The  buildings  are 
nannied  by  wood  stoves,  and  ventilated  by  doors  and  windows.  We 
have  a  good  overseer,  who  has  had  charge  of  our  county  house  for  thir- 
teen years,  and  the  inmates  are  well  treated  in  every  respect.  Food  is 
good,  consisting  of  bread,  butter,  meat,  fish,  tea,  coffee,  milk,  and  all  the 
v^etables  raised  on  the  farm.  Clotlung,  good  and  comfortable,  aocord- 
ing  to  the  seasons.  The  sick  have  proper  medical  treatment  and  proper 
attendance  when  necessai-y.  Have  no  special  accomimodations  for  the 
insane  and  idiotic.  The  insane  are  always  taken  to  the  asylum.  Chil- 
dren are  kept  in  the  poorhouse  onlv  long  enough  to  prepare  them  for  the 
State  Public  School. 

Oakland. — The  poorhouse  is  located  in  the  township  of  Waterford. 
The  buildings  are  ample  in  size  and  number,  and  are  always  kept  in  good 
repair.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  two  bath  rooms,  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  two  with  cold  water  only.  The  buildings  are  warmed  by 
steam,  and  ventilation  is  satisfactory  to  the  inmates  and  the  superin- 
tendents. The  paupers  are  well  treated  and  have  good  care.  In  variety 
and  wholesomeness,  the  food  compares  very  well  with  tliat  found  on  the 
tables  of  the  average  housekeeper.  Clothing  is  comfortable  and  respect- 
able. The  sick  are  cared  for  as  the  physician  directs.  There  are  seldom 
any  insane  or  idiotic  that  require  special  treatment.  Children  are  not 
kept  in  the  poorlionse  loi^j;  enough  to  educate. 

Oceana. — The  poorhou«e  is  located  in  the  township  of  Hart.  The 
house  and  all  annexes,  and  all  barns  and  other  outbuildings,  are  in  good 
condition.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  two  bath  rooms,  which  are  suffi- 
cient. The  buildings  are  furnished  throughout  with  steam  heating 
apparatus,  which  gives  good  satisfaction,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  dif- 
ferent rooms  is  fairly  good.  The  treatment  of  paupei's  is  exceptionally 
good;  the  superintendents  make  sacrifices  in  other  matters  to  obtain 
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this.  Food  is  wholesome  and  plentiful,  and  clothing  comfortable  and 
sufficient.  The  care  of  the  sick  is  kind  and  considerate,  as  good  bm  most 
people  get  in  their  homes.  Accommodations  for  the  insane  and  idiotic 
are  gocd,  and  they  are  well  treated.  There  is  a  public  school  one-half 
mile  from  the  poorhouse. 

Ogemaw. — The  poorhouse  is  located  in  the  township  of  West  Branch, 
about  40  rods  from  the  corporate  limits  of  the  village  of  Weet  Branch. 
The  buildings  are  in  fair  condition,  but  the  house  needs  a  new  founda- 
tion. Facilities  for  bathing  are  bath  room.  The  house  is  warmed  by 
stoves,  and  ventilated  by  windows.  So  far  as  known  by  the  superintend- 
ents, the  inmates  are  well  treated,  kept  clean  and  well  cared  for.  Food 
is  good,  and  is  the  same  as  provided  for  keepei-'s  table.  Suitable  cloth- 
ing is  provided  in  the  summer  and  woolen  in  winter.  The  sick  are  eared 
for  by  the  county  physician,  and  a  special  nurse  is  engaged  if  necefisary. 
Have  no  special  accommodations  for  the  insane  and  idiotic  Children 
are  sent  to  the  public  school. 

Ontonagon. — The  poorhouse  is  located  in  the  township  of  Ontonagon. 
The  house,  bam,  etc.,  are  in  good  condition.  Facilities  for  bathing  are 
zinc  bath  tubs.  Buildings  are  warmed  by  wood  stoves,  and  ventilated 
by  windows.  Paupers  receive  good  treatment,  good  food,  and  warm, 
clean  clothing.  A  physician  is  employed  by  the  year  to  care  for  the  sick. 
Have  no  children  to  educate.  The  keei)er  has  the  use  of  the  farm 
free  of  rent,  and  no  salary. 

Osceola. — The  poorhouse  and  other  buildings,  located  in  the  township 
of  Sylvan,  are  in  good  condition.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  zinc  bath 
tub.  The  buildings  are  warmed  by  wood  stoves,  and  ventilated  by  tran- 
soms and  windows  in  each  room.  The  treatment  of  paupers  is  good  and 
kind,  much  the  same  as  a  consistent  person  would  treat  an  unfortunate 
friend.  Food  is  good,  wholesome  and  plentiful,  consisting  of  fresh  and 
salt  meats,  white  and  brown  bread,  butter,  eggs,  milk  and  vegetables. 
Clothing  is  cotton  and  woolen,  as  needed,  kept  clean  and  comfortable. 
The  sick  are  attended  by  a  competent  physician,  employed  by  the  county, 
and  are  well  nursed  when  neceeisary.  We  have  an  asylum  apart  from 
main  building,  with  good  facilities  for  keeping  the  imsane  until  removed 
to  Traverse  City  Asylum.  Children  are  sent  to  the  public  school,  which 
is  two  miles  from  the  poorhouse.  We  are  at  present  erecting  a  building 
24x40  feet,12  feet  high,  apart  from  main  building,  which  is  intended  for 
a  hospital,  and  will  be  so  arranged  that  persons  having  contagions  dis- 
eases can  be  isolated  from  the  other  inmates;  we  also  intend  to  have  a 
room  in  this  building  that  can  be  used  for  surgical  oi)erations. 

Oscoda. — No  report. 

Otsego. — The  poorhouse,  located  in  the  township  of  Livingston,  is  in 
good  condition.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  bath  tubs.  The  building  is 
warmed  by  wood  stoves,  and  ventilated  by  doors,  windows  and  transoms. 
The  paupers  are  treated  kindly.  Food  is  such  as  is  generally  used  on 
farmers'  tables.  Clothing  is  suitable  to  the  season.  The  sick  are  cared 
for  by  a  nurse  and  the  county  physician.     Have  no  accommodations  for 
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the  ineane  and  idiotic.    There  is  a  school  house  on  the  comer  of  the  poor 
farm* 

Ottawa. — [The  superintendents  report,  "  No  change  since  last  year/' 
hence  we  t^py.]  The  poor  farm,  coutaining  238  acres,  is  situajted  in 
the  township  of  Polkton,  on  the  right  bank  of  Grand  river,  six  miles 
south  west  of  Coopersville,  on  the  Detroit,  Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee 
Railway,  and  has  every  variety  of  soil,  with  40  acres  of  timber.  The 
county  house  is  a  three-story  brick  building,  erected  in  1886  at  a  cost  of 
f  12,000,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  sixty  or  seventy  persons.  All 
the  buildings  are  painted  and  kept  in  good  repair.  The  facilities  for 
bathing  are  a  bath  room  for  paupers,  and  one  for  the  keeper  and  family, 
and  both  are  supplied  with  warm  and  cold  water.  The  building  is  heated 
throughout  by  hot  water  radiators,  which  are  found  more  satisfactory 
than  hot  air,  both  in  distribution  and  economy  of  fuel.  Ventilation  is  by 
windows,  transoms,  and  flues  built  with  the  chimneys.  Besides  an 
abundant  and  appetizing  variety  of  food  and  kind  treatment,  the  rule 
invariably  is  that  every  pauper  having  the  capacity  shall  work  at  some- 
thing useful,  thus  serving  a  double  purpose,  i.  e.,  getting  some  value  out 
of  them,  and  more  important  still,  begetting  contentment  and  forgetful- 
ness  of  their  dependence,  which  hardly  ever  accomx>anies  absolute  idle- 
ness. We  give  our  inmates  the  diet  of  well-to-do  American  farmers,  in 
quality,  quantity  and  variety;  the  milk  and  butter  of  twelve  cows,  pork, 
beef,  mutton,  fish,  all  staple  varieties  of  vegetables,  small  fruits,  apples, 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  etc.,  constitute  their  habitual  living.  The  paupers  are 
supplied  with  woolen  clothing  in  winter,  and  stout  cotton  goods  for 
milder  weather.  The  sick  are  treated  by  a  physician  and  nursed  by  the 
X>aupers.  The  staple  patent  medicines  are  kept  in  considerable  stock  in 
the  house  for  ordinary  cases.  Offensive  ehroaiic  cases  are  kept  in  a  four- 
room  wooden  building,  a  little  distance  from  the  main  building,  which  is 
kept  in  a  tolerable  condition  by  the  liberal  use  of  chloro-naphtholeum,  a 
most  exc*ellent  and  cheap  disinfectant,  which  is  found  useful  as  an  anti- 
septic. The  insane  have  free  range  of  the  farm  and  outbuildings,  and  do 
considerable  work;  in  fa(*t  labor  is  our  special  treatment  of  such  Insane 
as  need  not  be  confined.  We  are  putting  in  two  cells  for  uncontrollable 
lunatics.  The  idiotic  are  tivated  the  same  as  the  insane;  if  there  is  any 
work  in  them  we  get  it.     We  have  no  children  of  school  age. 

Presque  Isle. — No  poorhouse  nor  farm. 

Roscommon. — No  poorhouj^e  nor  farm  reported. 

Saginaw. — [The  superintendents  i-eport,  **No  change  from  last  year.'' 
hence  we  copy.]  The  poorhouse  is  located  in  the  township  of  Saginaw, 
six  miles  from  the  city.  The  general  condition  of  the  house  and  other 
buildings  is  first-class  in  every  lespeet.  There  are  bath  rooms  and  bath 
tubs  in  the  male  and  female  departments,  which  are  used  as  often  as  nec- 
essary in  the  judgment  of  the  keeper  and  matron.  The  poorhouse  is 
heated  by  steam.  Ventilation  is  perfect  in  every  respect,  there  being 
ventilating  air  stacks  on  each  floor.  Paupers  are  well  and  kindly 
treated;  w^e  allow  no  corporal  punishment.  If  any  are  refractory  or 
refuse  to  obev  the  rules  thev  are  treated  to  a  dose  of  solitarv  confinement, 
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which  soon  brings  them  to  their  senses.  Food  is  good  and  wholesome. 
We  furnish  good,  comfortable  clothing,  adapted  to  the  seasons  and 
sexes.  The  sick  are  well  eared  for.  There  are  hospitals  in  the  male  and 
female  departments.  We  have  a  physician  employed  by  the  year,  who 
visits  tlie  poorhouae  as  often  as  is  necessary,  but  not  less  than  onoe  each 
week.  We  have  a  detached  brick  building  for  the  detaining  of  the 
insane  and  idiotic  when  necessary  to  do  so;  at  other  times  they  roam 
about  their  pjirt  of  the  poorhouse  and  a^ist  all  they  can  about  the  prem- 
i8€^.  Children,  when  we  have  any,  are  sent  to  the  district  school  if  their 
minds  are  capable  of  receiving  instruction.  We  have  one  of  the  most 
substantial  poorhouees  in  the  State,  of  the  following  dimensions:  120x48 
feet,  two  stories  and  baflenients,  constructed  entirely  of  stone,  brick  and 
iron,  with  slate  roof,  making  it  as  nearly  as  possible  fire  proof.  The  sub- 
basement  contains  the  cisterns,  cellars,  boiler  room,  and  piping  for  heat- 
ing and  ventilating.  The  basement  contains  keeper's  office  and  dining 
room,  kitchen,  laundry,  and  male  and  female  dining  rooms  for  the  pau- 
I)ers.  The  first  story  contains  the  parlor,  sitting  and  bed  room  for  the 
keei)er,  male  and  female  sitting  rooms,  male  and  female  hospitals,  bath 
rooms,  etc.,  for  the  paupers.  The  second  story  contains  two  bed  rooms 
for  the  keeper's  family  and  hired  help,  the  balance  of  this  floor  being 
used  for  dormitories  for  male  and  female  inmates.  The  sexes  are  kept 
apart  by  brick  walls  and  partitions  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  apart- 
ments. In  ccmclusion,  everything  is  in  first-class  condition,  and  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  the  keeper  and  his  wife,  who  have  given  good 
satisfaction. 

Sanilac. — The  poorhouse  and  other  buildings,  located  in  the  township 
of  Lexington,  are  in  good  condition.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  bath 
tubs.  The  buildings  are  warmed  by  stoves,  and  ventilated  by  windows. 
The  paui)ers  are  comfortable. 

Schoolcraft.— -The  poorhouse  is  located  in  the  township  of  Hiawatha. 
Facilities  for  bathing  are  bath  tub.  Building  is  warmed  by  wood  stoves, 
and  ventilated  by  windows.  Paupers  are  treated  kindly,  but  with  deci- 
sion. Food  is  the  best,  and  clothing  all  that  is  deemed  necessary.  The 
sick  are  cared  for  by  the  county  physician.  Have  no  accommodations 
for  insane  and  idiotic,  and  no  children. 

Shiawassee. — The  poorhouse  is  located  in  the  township  of  Caledonia. 
New  building  is  in  good  condition,  and  old  building  in  fair  condition. 
Facilities  for  bathing,  bath  tubs.  The  old  building  is  warmed  by  stores, 
the  new  by  a  hot  air  furnace;  wood  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel.  Ventila- 
tion is  by  doors  and  windows.  The  paupei*s  are  treated  well.  Food  is 
plain  and  substantial,  consisting  of  vegetables,  beef,  pork,  bread,  butter, 
tea,  cofl'ee  and  milk.  Clothing  is  plain  and  comfortable.  The  sick  have 
good  care  and  medical  attendance  when  needed.  Accommodations  for 
the  insane  and  idiotic  are  good,  except  for  the  very  vicious  ones.  There 
is  a  district  school  within  one  mile  of  the  ]X)orhouse. 

St.  Clair. — The  |K>orhouse  and  other  buildings,  located  in  the  township 
of  Wales,  are  in  the  best  of  repair.  W>  have  two  bath  tubs,  one  for  each 
department.     The  inmates  are  required  to  bathe  as  often  as  net^essary. 


corporal  punishmeat  is  allowed.  We  aim  to  furaish  the  most  nounsmug 
food,  fresh  groceries  and  vegetables.  Clothing  is  anitable  for  the  aea- 
sons  and  inmates.  The  sick  nre  cared  for  by  the  moi-e  intelligent 
inmates,  keeper  and  matron.  We  have  a  physician  employed  at  a  stip- 
ulated price  per  visit  to  attend  inmates  when  needed.  Have  no  special 
accommodations  for  insane  and  idiotic;  we  send  them  to  asylums.  Chil- 
dren are  sent  to  Coldwater. 

St.  Joseph. — The  poorhouse,  erected  three  years  ago,  is  located  in  the 
township  of  Fawn  River.  Barns  and  other  buildings  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. Facilities  for  bathing  are  bath  tubs.  The  buildings  are  wai-med 
by  steam,  and  ventilated  through  roof,  windows  and  cellar.  Treatment 
of  paupers  is  kind  and  good.  Paupers  are  given  good,  wholesome  food, 
and  good  clothing.  The  care  of  the  sick  is  as  good  as  can  be  given  in 
an  institution  of  the  kind.  Have  no  separate  apartments  for  tlie  insane 
and  idiotic.  When  we  have  any  children,  we  s«id  them  to  a  good  district 
school,  about  150  yards  from  onr  home.  We  still  have  our  old  steward, 
who  is  now  serving  his  thirteenth  year,  and  we  think  we  cannot  better 
our  condition  by  making  a  change;  inmates  seem  happy;  house  and  farm 
in  good  condition. 

Tuscola. — The  poorhouse  is  located  in  the  township  of  Aimer.  The 
general  condition  of  the  house  and  outbuildings  is  good.  Facilities  for 
bathing  are  bath  rooms  and  tubs,  hot  and  cold  water.  The  biuldings  are 
warmed  by  steam,  and  ventilated  by  doors  and  transoma.  Paupers  are 
treated  kindly;  no  harshness  allowed.  Food  is  good  and  substantial, 
furnished  principally  from  the  farm,  and  clothing  consists  of  cotton  for 
summer  and  woolen  for  winter.  The  sick  are  under  the  care  of  the 
keeper  and  his  wife,  and  a  physician  when  necessary.  We  have  cells 
for  the  oonflnement  of  insane  and  idiotic  when  they  become  vicious  or 
unmanageable.  Harsh  treatment  in  the  management  of  such  eases  is 
never  allowed.  Children  attend  the  district  school,  within  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  of  the  poorhouse. 

Van  Bureu. — [The  superintendents  report,  "Same  as  last  year,"  hence 
we  copy.]  The  poorliouse  is  located  in  the  township  of  Hartiford,  about 
half  way  between  the  village  of  I^awrence  and  Hartford,  and  is  pleasantly 
situated.  The  house  is  nearly  new  and  iu  good  condition,  and  the  bams 
lire  in  good  repair  and  conveniently  located.  Inmates  are  required  to 
bathe  as  often  as  is  necessary.  The  house  is  warmed  by  two  furnaces 
and  ventilated  by  cold  air  Bues,  doors  and  windows.  The  inmates  are 
treated  kindly;  those  who  are  able  have  such  work  to  do  as  their  physi- 
cal and  mental  oondition  ^-ill  allow.  The  moat  of  the  food  is  raised  on 
the  farm,  and  is  of  good  quality.  We  use  also  all  the  milk  and  butter 
from  thirteen  cowa.  The  clothing  is  comfortable  and  suitable  for  the 
seasons.  The  sick  are  well  cared  for  in  the  same  building;  a  physician 
visits  them  as  often  as  is  neoessary.  There  are  no  separate  accommoda- 
tions for  the  insane  and  idiotic.  All  children  who  are  eligible  are  sent 
to  the  Ktate  school  at  Coldwater;  others  attend  school  at  the  comer  of 
the  county  farm,  a  short  distance  from  the  poorhouse. 
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Washtenaw. — The  poorhouse,  located  in  the  township  of  Pittsfleld^  is 
built  of  brick,  excepting  keeper's  part,  which  is  wood,  with  stone  founda- 
tion  under  all,  and  i<s  in  fair  condition.  Facilities  for  bathing  are  bath- 
ing tube,  and  inmates  are  required  to  bathe  once  each  week.  The  build- 
ings are  warmed  by  steam,  and  a  wood  stove  in  keeper'^  sittmg  room, 
and  one  in  the  men's  sitting  room,  whi<eh  are  u«ed  when  we  camiot  get 
sufficient  heat  without  them.  Soft  coal  used  in  the  furnace.  Ventila- 
tion is  by  mjeanci  of  the  steam  heating  works.  Treatment  o{  paupers  is 
kind  but  firm.  If  able,  they  are  required  to  work  a  part  of  each  day. 
Food  ifi  good,  plain  and  plentiful,  and  clothing  suitable  for  the  eeaaons. 
The  male  sick  are  caired  for  by  a  male  attendant,  and  tbe  female  flick  by 
a  female  attendant.  We  have  no  special  accommodations  for  the  inaase 
and  idiotic.  We  keep  no  children  here  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
We  have  this  year  included  in  this  report,  the  reports  of  the  supervisorB 
and  poormHBtere  from  October  1,  1894,  to  September  30,  1895,  as  their 
year  ends  at  that  date,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  get  them  to  report 
everv  six  months. 

Wayne. — The  poorhouse  and  county  insane  asylum  are  located  in  the 
township  of  Nankin,  16  miles  from  Detroit.  On  the  first  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1896,  the  new  addition  to  the  county  house  was  completed.  This 
new  addition  is  a  magnificent  structure  of  brick  and  stone,  four  stories 
high,  with  large  airy  basement  floored  with  marble  slabs;  the  front  sec- 
tion is  devoted  to.  the  keeper's  family,  the  balance  is  need  for  hospitalts, 
refectories  and  dormitories.  This  building  completed,  embodying  every 
feature  of  modem  improvements,  cost  156,000.  Every  building  on  the 
county  house  grounds  has  been  erected  within  nine  years.  There  are  two 
large  bath  rooms  for  general  bathing  and  several  others  located  in  the 
wards.  All  inmates,  health  permitting,  are  oomipelled  to  bathe  on  eniter- 
ing  the  county  house  and  are  given  an  entire  change  of  clotbing  before 
being  assigned  quarters.  The  main  buildings  are  heated  by  steam, 
supplied  by  four  large  boilers,  located  in  a  building  some  distance  from 
the  county  house.  All  the  buildings  and  grounds  are  thoroughly  lighted 
by  electric  lights.  Special  attention  was  given  to  perfect  ventilation 
when  the  buildings  were  erected.  Ill-treatment  of  inmates  is  strictly 
prohibited.  Those  who  disregard  the  rules  are  discharged,  and  thoae 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  are  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  trial  and  punishment.  The  food  consists  of  the  best  quality  of  fresh 
and  salt  beef,  pork  and  fish,  v^etables,  etc.,  good  bread,  tea  and  coffee. 
The  hospital  patients  are  furnished  a  special  diet  as  ordered  by  the  house 
physician.  Substantial  clothing,  suited  to  the  seasons  is  fnimished  all 
the  inmates.  Hospitals  are  provided  for  the  sick,  who  are  under  the  care 
of  two  physicians,  attendants  and  nurses.  Insane  patients  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  asylum  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  reception.  Children 
have  not  been  maintained  in  the  county  house  since  last  Novemiber.  A 
large  chapel  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  inmates  for  religious  services,  which 
are  held  every  week.  Several  denominations  are  represented-  The 
asylum  buildings  are  in  good  condition.  Every  section  of  the  whole 
institution  is  supplied  with  bath  tubs,  and  hot  and  cold  water  during  the 
day  and  night,  and  all  patients  are  required  to  bathe  as  often  as  once  a 
week,  except  in  case  of  illness.  Two  of  the  buildings  are  heated  by 
steam  from  direct  radiation;  the  new  asylum  is  heated  both  by  direct 
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and  indirect  radiation.  Th«  boiler  hou«e  and  electric  plant  are  situiated 
some  distance  from  the  buildings.  The  ventilation  is  fair  in  two  of  the 
buildings^  and  in  the  new  asylum  first-class.  The  afijlum  is  under  the 
supervision  ot  a  medical  superintendent  and  assistaH't  physician,  who 
reedde  on  the  grounds.  Competent  day  and  niglit  nurses  are  constantly 
in  attendance.  The  old  and  more  feeble  are  kept  in  a  hospital  separate 
from  the  healthy  and  vigorous.  The  asylum  farm  contains  157  acres,  and 
over  15  acres  are  cultivated  for  garden  products  each  year.  The  tables 
a.re  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  vegetables  which  greatly  add  to  the 
other  fare;  a  liberal  supply  of  milk  and  poultry  is  al<so  furnished  the 
patients.  The  patients  are  all  properly  clothed,  and  those  who  are 
employed  outside  during  the  winter  are  supplied  with  heavy  woolen 
clothing  and  socks.  The  idiotic  are  kept  in  a  separate  building  entirely 
removcNd  from  insane  patients.  The  capacity  of  the  asylum  is  300  beds, 
and  is  already  overcrowded.  The  water  supply  is  adequate  for  all 
demands.  During  the  year  the  old  asylum  buildings  have  been  repainted 
on  the  outside  and  extenisive  improvemen<ts  made  in  batli  rooms  and 
water  closets.  Each  year  the  condition  of  the  patients  is  Improved  by 
bettering  their  surroundings. 

Much  incon'Venien'ce  and  endless  expense  have  been  occasioned  the 
superintendents  of  late  years  by  the  freezing  of  water  pipes  and  the  burst- 
ing of  steam  mains.  To  remedy  this  we  have  constructed  several  hundred 
feet  of  underground,  brick  oondmts,  five  feet  in  diameter.  All  the 
water  and  steam  mains  are  led  through  the  conduits,  suspended  by  chains 
from  the  arched  ceiling.  Ample  room  is  afforded  workmen  to  repair 
any  chan<ce  damages  to  the  pipes,  and  the  hitherto  endless  digging  is  thus 
avoided. 


Another  improvement  of  vast  benefit  to  the  institution  has  been  the 
installing  of  a  new  hot  water  system.  As  our  inmates  are  obliged  to 
bathe  once  every  week  great  quantities  of  hot  water  are  needed.  To 
meet  this  requirement  we  constructed  two  iron  water  tanks  of  50,000 
gallons  capacity  per  day. 

A  system  of  pipes  conveying  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engines  is 
coiled  around  the  internal  periphery  of  the  tanks  and  rapidly  raise  the 
water  to  about  200  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  pipes  leading  therefrom  to 
the  bathrooms,  kitchens,  laundries,  etc.,  are  carefully  covered  with 
asbestos,  thus  preventing  the  dissipation  of  heat  by  radiation.  So  thor- 
oughly well  does  this  system  work  that  water  intensely  hot  can  be 
secured  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night  from  any  of  the  hundreds  of 
faucets  located  throughout  the  county  house  and  asylum.  Our  old 
sewerage  system  has  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and  expense. 
The  waste  pipes  from  closets,  kitchens,  etc.,  conveyed  the  sewerage  to 
the  Rogue  river,  a  small  stream  north  of  the  buildings.  Owing  to  the 
low  water  during  the  dry  season  little  or  no  current  exists,  and  as  a 
result  refuse  from  the  buildings  stood  in  stagnant  pools  exhaling  poison- 
ous gases.  To  better  this  state  of  affairs  we  decided  on  cess  pools,  but 
after  carefully  investigating  the  project  we  determined  on  a  new  method 
of  sewerage  disposal,  modeled  after  a  similar  plant  in  Canton,  Ohio. 
Our  plant  consists  of  three  brick  tanks  80  feet  long,  five  feet  deep.    The 
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sewerage  is  conveyed  to  the  first  tanks,  through  a  set  of  mixers  where  a 
small  stream  of  lime  water  drops  upon  it  Further  on  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  alumina  is  added.  A  precipitation  commences  immediatelv 
and  bv  the  time  the  second  tank  is  reached  much  of  the  £K>lid  nia4:erial 
has  been  thrown  down.  Finally  the  flow  passes  through  the  third  tank 
and  complete  precipitation  takes  place,  and  the  water  flows  off  cleax  aiid 
odorless.  Once  a  month  the  surface  water  is  led  into  a  deep  cistern,  and 
the  precipitated  slug  is  pumped  by  steam  into  iron  garbage  tanks  and 
conveyed  to  the  fields — a  most  excellent  fertilizer.  The  water  is  again 
pumped  back  and  the  process  continued.  The  great  benefit  of  this  sewrer- 
age  system  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Wexford. — The  poorhouse,  located  in  the  township  of  Oolfax,  is  in  good 
condition.  Facilities  for  bathing,  warming  of  buildings,  ventilation, 
treatment  of  paupers,  their  food,  clothing  and  the  care  of  the  sick  are 
all  good.  We  have  no  insane  or  idiotic.  Children  attend  the  district 
school. 
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SCHEDULE  B. 


Names  and  postoffiee  addresses  of  Superintendents  of  Poor,  as  signed  officially  to 

their  reports^  1896, 


Counties. 


Alcona. 


AlRer 


Allegan 


Alpena. 


Antrim 


Arenac. 


Baraga. 


Barry. 


Bay 


Bensle 


Berrien 


Branch. 


Calhoan 


Charlevoix 


8 


Names. 


( Peter  B£Frick... 

<  D.  Malholland. 

Ell  M.  Barker .. 


( J.  Oogarn . 


,  A.  Baldwin , 

( William  J.  Hainee 


(  L.  Ba 
■(Geo.  ( 
IH.L. 


L.Bailey 

Ollrer,  Jr. 
Lane 


j  Thomas  Jermin 
1  Geo.  H.  Gray... 


\  Geo.  L.  White... 
•v  Jamee  Williams 
(  Andrew  J.  Dole . 


(James  May 

■^W.  A.  Hill..... 
( T.  G.  Grashaw. 


J  Herman  J.  Helfert . 
( John  Q.  McKeman. 


(P.W. 

•JL.  A. 
P.  G. 


P.W.  Bargees.. 
Mclntyre. 
Henry 


(A.  Walther 

<  William  Maxson.. 
f  Charles  Anderson. 


(E.  B.  Frost .. 
\  P.  A.  Smith  . 
( L.  P.  Jndson. 


( Freeman  Franklin. 
{  T.  W.  Reynolds 

I  J.  A.  r 


Donaldson . 


(H.P 
-^J.O. 

Is.  A. 


P.  Mowry , 

Pierce... 

A.  Warren. 


A.O.Hyde 

Whitney. 
Laberteanx.. 


(A.  O. 
-<H.  A. 
I  J.  Lai 

) 


W.  W.  Baston... 
H. C.  French.... 
£.  W.  Beckwith. 


(Robert  Miller. 
-^  P.  F.  Mclntlre. 
{  L.  C.  Madison . 


Postoffloes. 


Harrisyllle. 

Alcona. 

Olennie. 

Manising. 
An  Train. 
Grand  Marais. 

Allegan. 


Alpena. 

»4 


Mancelona. 
Central  Lake. 
Bellaire. 

Melita. 

AnGres. 

Standish. 

L^Anse. 


Hastings. 


Bay  City. 
BssexTille. 
West  Bay  City. 

Frankfort. 

Honor. 

Benaoni*. 

Buchanan. 
Berrien  Springs. 
St.  Joseph. 

Bronson. 
Cold  water. 
Union  City. 

Marshall. 
Battle  Creek. 
Albion. 


Oaasopolis. 


Charlevoix. 
Boyne  Cii  y. 
East  Jordan. 
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OonntlM. 


NaiBM. 


Olieborgaa 

OhlppMra...^.. 

dam 

CUnton 

Orawford 

IMU 

Oickiiiaon 

Eaton 

IBmmct 

•OenaaM 

•OlAdwln 

■€k)g«blo 

•Ormnd  TraTsne 

Qratiot 

fiillwlale. 

Hooffhton 

Huron 

Ingham.......... 

Ionia 

Io«oo , 


( 


) 


Bernard  Brogan 

Jacob  Walton 

W* H. Morritt.. ...... ...........  ....... 

\iezand«r  Bom 

James  H.  McDonald 

William  Shnnk 

A..  M.  Kolnryre • 

D.  B.  Wait..: 

W.  Wt  Harper .•••...•••........ ......... 

H.  M.  High 

r.  A.  TraTla 

F.  M.  Bpaoldtaig 

rhM.  p.  Robinaon 

Chaa.  J.  Rlobardeon 

John  J.  OoTentrj 

T.  J.Traoy 

Daniel  Kellj 

Tbomaa  Hay. 

BiSohaalP.  Uookery 

H.  P.  Oolbom 

William  W.  Btine 

C.  A.MerriU 

i.  J.  Hankey 

W.  C.  MoComb _ 

WUliam  H.  Lee 

John  McKercher 

Geo.  R.  Howe 

Alexander  McAra 

JohnReid 

Borace  R.  Clarke 

8.  Raymond 

J.  A.  Monroe 

J.  H.  Clement 

W.  J.  Haggenon 

O.  P.  Carrer ^ 

O.  H.  Estee 

A.  E   Pnlyer 

A.  S.  Mclntyre 

T.  A.  Ely 

JeseePepple 

Warren  Atwood 

U  8.  Ranney 

Charles  W.  Loyell 

L.  A.  Richardson 

Angnst  Krellwiti 

Thomas  M.  Lyon 

$^ptimns  Irwin 

Francis  Thompson 

M.  Hanselman 

William  Longstreet 

H.  C.  Freeland 

G^ige  Dunckel 

Ethan  T.  Montgomery 

Li.  a.  Smith........ .............. ........ 

J.  L.  Fowls ; 

C.  W.  Force 

John  Snlllyan 

W.  F.  Bisbee 


Cheboygan. 

Rondo. 

Sanlt  Ste.  Bftarte. 

•*  M  M 

Olare. 

ParweU. 

Harrison. 

Grid. 
St.  Johns. 


Grayling. 

Frsderiok. 

Kftftanaba 
Garden. 

Norway. 

Sagola. 

Iron  Monnlata. 

Charlotte. 

M 

Petoakey. 
Layering. 
Harbor  Springs. 

flint. 

Beaverton. 
Gladwin. 

Iron  wood. 


Trayeiae  City. 
Bates. 
Snmmit  City. 

dt  Lonls. 

Alma. 

Ithaca. 

Prontier. 

Hillsdale. 

JonesTiUe. 

Hancock. 

Houghton. 

Lanrlnm. 

Bad  Axe. 

Kilmanagh. 

Rath. 

Lansing. 

Mason« 

WilliamsUm. 

Ionia. 

Portland. 

Ionia. 

Tawaa  City 
EastTawas. 
An  Sable. 
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•  SCHEDULE  B.— Continued. 


CoantlM. 


Iron 

iMbella 

Jaokioii 

■ 

KalkMka.. 

Kent 

Keweenaw. 
Lake 

Lapeer , 

Leelanan.. 

Lenawee... 
Livingston. 
Lace 

Xacklnao.. 

Macomb... 

Manistee... 

Marquette.. 

Mecosta ... 

Menominee 


Names. 


Andrew  Toong 

OleB.  Nelson 

Jacob  Binder 

Charles  Cassadr 

E.  A«  8aUsbar7 

B.  U.  Gardner 

0.8.  Anderson....... 

A.  A.  Snlliyan 

M.  H.Hawle7 

H.  W.  Bosh 

A.  H.  Oarr 

L.  N.  Robjnson 

F.  H.  Bnmham 

AsaPoiter 

N.  A.  French 

David  Lankester 

Henry  Mitchell 

Ohas.  B*.  Sears 

William  a  Wright 

A.  A.  Bennett 

N.  S.  Holford 

Homer  Ontler 

J.  G.  Rogers 

W.T.  Dodge 

JohnN.  Deo. 

John  Hevener , 

Gteorge  A.  Oraker 

JohnTOrter 

John  Dorsej 

J.  W.  Finch , 

H.  M.  Hopkins 

W.  O.  Porter 

O.  W.Teeple 

O.  J.  Parker 

Andrew  M.  OarlBon 

8anf ord  Helmer 

R.  W.  Lelghton 

Michael  Csssldy 

Walter  Brlggs 

Michael  Mnrray .^.... 

T.  W.  Newton 

A.  Orelner 

a.  W.  Robertson ~ 

Christian  Hanser 

W.  L.  Warren 

Thoe.  N.  Reynolds 

JohnMllroy ^ 

W.J.  AUen  

C.  D.  Blanchard 

David  Balrd 

C.  C.  Fisher >. 

F.N.  Latimer 

J.  Frank  Clark 

H.  Bennett 

Geo.  Mlnkel 

Jacob  Math 

^Ylcholas  Peterson 

Jacob  Woessner 


Postoffloes. 


Stambangh. 


Crjvtal 


kk 


Mt.  Pleasant. 

Shepherd. 

Horr. 

Hives  Junction. 

Leonl. 

Jackson. 

Kalamaioo. 

Gtalesbarg. 

Vlcksborg. 

Lodl. 

Grand  Ra{>lds. 

•ft  u 

Eagle  River. 
Phoenix. 

Baldwin. 

Lnther. 

Ohase. 

Imlay  City. 
North  Branch. 
Lapeer. 

Omena. 
Leland. 
Glen  Haven. 

Adrian. 

Elome. 

Adrian. 

Pliickney. 
Howell. 

Newberry. 

Helmer. 

Newberry. 

Gonld  City. 
Moran. 
St.  Ignaoe. 

Mt.  Clemens. 

(ft 


iianlstee. 

*)nekama. 

Manistee. 

Michlgamme. 

Negannee. 

Marquette. 

Lndlngton. 

Victory. 

Lndlngton. 

Big  Rapids.. 

Stanwood. 

Mecosta. 

Menominee. 

Spalding. 

Stephenson. 
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ConntieB. 


Midland 

MisBaakee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 
Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon  ... 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presqne  I^Ie.. 
Roscommon.. 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft... 
Shiawassee... 


Names. 


1 


J.E.  Sayre 

Thomas  Cooper , 

Frank  H.  Olmstead... 

Sylvanos  SlddaU 

Hiram  dohepers 

L.  VanMeter 

1.0.  Eaton 

Fred  Back 

John  B.  Snller 

Joseph  P.  Shoemaker. 

Richard  C.  MUler 

Oscar  Fern 

William  F.  Devlin .... 
Alonzo  Smith 

Joseph  H.  Parsons . ... 
Warren  F.  Odiou 

Job  T.  Reynolds 

William  aianville  .. 
BenJ.  Gandee 

A.  W.  Hoyey 

J.  8.  Stock  well 

Edward  Foedick 

Archie  R.  MoKinnon  . 

John  F.  Cnmming 

IraC.  Ford 

Charles  M.  Withey... 

E.  W.Clark 

Flnley  Campbell 

Stephen  Lorange 

B.  F.  Chynoweth 

Charles  A.  Kidder  .... 

J.H.Powell 

Ollyer  L.  Millard 

No  report. 

Charles  W.  Bahel 

WiUiamN.  Angel.... 

W.  Diekema 

Alexander  Noble 

Ferdinand  Tank 

William  Brege 

Joseph  Liske 

Jno.  &  Bowman 

Alexander  Johnston., 
u.  H.  Matherson 

Thomas  Hynan 

Thomas  L.  Jackson... 
John  Ure 

James  Hands 

Nelson  Cameron 

George  Mahon 

D.K.Smith 

John  Patterson 

M.  A.  Morrison 

0.  Holman 

JohnH.  DeHart 

James  A.  Armstrong . 


PoetoJllces. 


MidUnd. 
Sanford. 
Midland. 

SUttsTlUe. 
Vogel  Center. 
Lake  City. 

Monroeu 

Erie. 

Amsden. 

Greenville. 

Stanton. 

Hiilman. 
Lewlston. 

Moskegon. 
Twin  Lake. 

Fremont. 
Newaygo. 
Volney. 

Pontiac 

M 


Mean. 
Hart 

Selkirk. 
West  Branch. 

Ontonagon. 
Rockland. 

Tnstin. 

Sean. 

Hersey. 

Gay  lord. 

Grand  Haven. 

Holland. 

Coopersville. 

Rompers. 

Posen. 

Honghtoii  Lake. 
Roscommon. 


Saginaw,  E.  S. 
W.  8. 

Peck. 

Port  Sanilac 

Charleston. 

Manistique. 

ThompeoD. 

Seney. 

Comnna. 
Vernon. 

OWOBSO. 
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SCHEDULE  B.— Concluded. 


Coanties. 


St.  Clair... 
St.  Joseph . 

Tneoola 

YanBnren. 
Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford  ... 


Names. 


i  Adam  Soott 

<  James  SteyeoBon . 
(  William  Hodgins. 


^W.T.Thoms 
Charles  E.  Perrin. 
O.  Byerltt 


i 


James  D.  Satton. 
Philip  Eckf eld... 
Robert  Smith.... 


{H.  A.  Chapin 
A.  T.Anderson 
Charles  A.  Spanldlng. 


I 


Ellsha  Loomis. 
C.  H.  Kempf... 
E.  P.Mason.... 


James  N,  Dean.. 
Thomas  Barlnm. 

JohnNaylon 

A.O.  Vamey.... 
John  B.  Wilcox . 

C.E.  Letts 

IP.  R.  Wilson-... 


(P.  W.  Hinman  .. 

KO.  Webster 

( Richard  RedeofT 


Postoffices. 


Marine  City. 
Port  Huron. 
Brockway. 

Centervllle. 
Three  Rivers. 
Stargis. 

Caro. 
Colombia. 

Elya. 

Paw  Paw. 

Berlamont. 

Hartford. 

Tpsllanti. 
Cnelsea. 
Ann  Arbor, 

Detroit. 

Plymouth. 

Detroit. 

Wayne. 


Cadillac. 
Sherman. 
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STATISTICS. 


The  records  of  this  department  show  that  there  have  been  recorded, 
numbered  and  placed  upon  the  shelves  of  the  State  Library,  as  follows: 

Bound  volumes 7,206 

Unbound  volumes 1,085 

Pamphlets 1,097 

Total 9,388 


Books  for  traveling  libraries 2,000 


EXCHANGE  AND   DISTRIBUTION. 

The  following  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  received  from  the  State 
of  Michigan  for  exchange  and  distribution : 

Bound  volumes 10,250 

Unbound  volumes -. 1,026 

Pamphlets 2,025 

Pioneer  (Collections 12,000 

Michigan  Reports 21,000 


Total   46,300 


Books  and  pamphlets  distributed  and  exchanged 12,604 


CONDITION  OF  THE  STATE  LIBRARY. 

The  work  of  building  up  and  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  State 
Library  has  been  very  satisfactory.  A  complete  catalogue  of  the  Law 
Department  has  been  compiled,  the  work  having  been  done  by  Mr.  S.  A. 
Tomlinson,  clerk  in  charge  of  that  department.  The  card  catalogue  has 
been  increased  about  seven  thousand  cards,  and  a  new  catalogue  for  the 
general  department  has  been  commenced  and  will  be  carried  on  as  rap- 
idly as  the  regular  work  of  the  library  will  permit. 

In  this  connection,  the  Librarian  wishes  to  acknowledge  her  obliga- 
tions to  Mrs.  L.  B.  Ronan,  her  assistant,  and  to  the  clerks  connected  with 
the  State  Library  for  the  intelligent  and  conscientious  manner  in  which 
their  work  has  been  done. 


JBNISON   C0L.LB0TI0N. 

The  Librarian,  with  the  permission  of  the  Governor,  has  purchased 
the  valuable  collection  of  books  relating  to  Michigan,  collected  by  the 
late  Orien  A.  Jenison.  The  unique  character  of  the  collection  is  shown 
in  the  carefully  prepared  catalogue  which  may  be  found  in  the  supple- 
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ment  to  this  report.  Among  the  books  in  this  remarkable  collection 
are  four  large  volumes  giving  the  history  of  the  present  capitol  from  its 
foundation  to  completion;  also  a  complete  set  of  manuals  with  auto- 
graphs and  portraits,  and  a  collection  of  speeches  of  men  who  have  been 
leaders  in  the  civic  history  of  the  State. 


ASSOCIATE   LIBRARIES. 

In  1895,  a  new  law  was  enacted  for  the  government  of  the  State 
Library.  The  object  of  the  law  was  to  bring  the  library  into  closer  and 
more  sympathetic  touch  with  the  people  of  the  State,  and  to  remove  from 
the  public  mind  the  idea  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  were  debarred 
from  the  privileges  of  an  institution  to  the  support  of  which  they  were 
contributing.  With  this  in  view,  the  '^Associate"  and  "Traveling  Library" 
systems  were  embodied  in  the  law  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  both 
of  these  new  departures  in  library  work  have  been  in  every  way  suc- 
cessful. Under  section  eleven,  of  the  act  of  1895,  ten  libraries  have 
become  Associate  with  the  State  Library,  receiving  all  the  advantages 
of  such  relationship.     The  names  of  the  libraries  are  as  follows: 

Battle  Creek  Public  Library. 
Bay  City  Public  Library. 
Detroit  Public  Library, 
bowagiac  Ladies'  Library. 
Grand  Rapids  Publio  School  Library. 
Genesee  and  Burton  Ladies'  Library. 
Hackley  Public  Library,  Muskegon. 
Kalamazoo  Public  Library. 
Lansing  Public  Library. 
Plainwell  Ladies'  Library. 
Port  Huron  Public  Library. 
State  Normal  School  Library. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  thirty-flve  patrons  of  Associate 
Libraries  have  used  books  from  the  State  Library;  in  no  case  has  the 
privilege  been  abused  and  the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
Reports  of  Associate  Libraries  may  be  found  in  the  supplement  to  this 
document. 

TRAVELING   LIBRARIES. 

The  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  from 
the  Traveling  Library  system.  Acting  under  section  eighteen  of  the  new 
law,  libraries  of  fifty  volumes  each  were  carefully  prepared  and  sent  out 
to  the  following  organizations: 

Twenty-five  taxpayers  in  any  community. 

Granges. 

Reading  clubs  and  circles. 

Associate  libraries. 
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The  object  of  this  distribution  of  libraries,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State,  was  to  place  the  best  literature  in  the  hands  of  those  who  live  at 
a  distance  from  the  large  towns  and  literary  centers;  to  aid  study  clubs 
who  are  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  local  libraries;  and  to  develop  in 
the  remote  portions  of  the  commonwealth  a  desire  for  good  books  which 
would  tend  to  the  establishment  of  public  libraries.  The  results  have 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  projectors  of  the  movement.  The 
libraries  have,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  gone  to  small  towns  and 
farming  communities  and  the  reports  received  from  the  local  librarians 
have  been  in  every  case  enthusiastic  and  commendatory.  The  first 
library  was  sent  out  May  14,  1895,  to  North  Star;  since  that  time  libra- 
ries have  been  sent  to  the  following  places: 

Alpine  Grange. 

Ann  Arbor  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Bath, 

Battle  Creek  Beading  Circle, 

Belding, 

Big  Bapids. 

Bridgewater. 

Burlington* 

Cadillac 

Cadmus  Grange. 

Carson  City. 

Columbiaville,  Eebecca  Lodge. 

Elba, 

Fitchburg,  Bunker  Hill  Grange, 

Flint,  Genesee  and  Burton  L.  L.  A. 

Flushing,  Beading  Club. 

Four  Towns. 

Gagetown  Farmers'  Club. 

Gilead  Grange. 

Gladwin  Subscribing  Association, 

Hanover. 

Ionia,  Berlin  Grange. 

Ionia,  Banner  Grange. 

Kenton. 

Lawton. 

Leslie  Beading  Club. 

Litchfield  Grange. 

Mason  Tourist  Club. 

North  Star,  Liberty  Grange. 

Norway,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Owosso,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Parkville  Township. 

Paw  Paw  Grange. 

Borneo  Monday  Club. 

Bose  City. 

Sagola  Beading  Club. 

Saranac. 

Sharon. 
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Standish. 

Stony  Creek  Epworth  League. 

Twelve  Comers  Grange. 

Vermontville. 

Walworth,  Rome  Center  Grange. 

Forty-four  libraries  (37  regular,  5  special  and  i 
tions  sent  out  uncatalogued)  have  been  kept  in  circ 
of  which  we  have  gathered  the  following  statistics 


ibrary. 

Circulation. 

Library. 

1 

226 

16 

2 

233 

17 

3 

396 

18  an 

4  and  4a 

404 

19 

6 

204 

20 

6 

204 

21 

7 

271 

22 

8  and  8a 

206 

23 

9  and  9a 

840 

24  an 

10 

112 

26 

11  and  11a 

168 

26an< 

12 

167 

27 

13 

86 

28 

14 

317 

29 

15 

283 

81 

Many  interesting  statistics  might  be  given  shov  i 
popularity  of  the  books  and  the  varying  tastes  of  tl  i 
ties,  but  the  consideration  of  this  subject  will  be  f 
a  bulletin  which  we  hope  to  issue  in  the  near  future 

In  addition  to  the  miscellaneous  libraries,  special  ! 
sent  to  study  clubs  in  the  following  places: 

Mason i 

Big  Rapids Engl  i 

Vermontville Frei  i 

Romeo Mexi : 

Cadillac Miscellane  i 

The  members  of  these  clubs  report  that  they  woi 
to  have  pursued  their  studies  without  the  aid  of  th ; 

The  total  circulation  of  the  books  from  May,  181 1 
has  been  7,473.  The  number  of  readers  1,483.  Wit  I 
of  the  above  named  places  are  now  using  their  set 
them  have  the  third.  The  cards  belonging  to  the 
having  been  returned  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  ex? 
books,  but  a  very  moderate  estimate  would  place  it  i\ 

The  highest  circulation  was  reached  at  Walworth 
ber  nine  had  a  circulation  of  349.  Owosso  followi 
books  in  number  seventeen  being  read  348  times. 
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to  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  close  record  of  the  readers  kept  the  report 
of  circulation  down  to  15  in  one  library;  the  others  range  from  73  to  349. 


FOREIGN   EXCHANGES. 

Encouraging  progress  has  been  made  in  perfecting  a  system  of  foreign 
exchanges.  From  the  British  Government  we  have  received  the  very 
valuable  reports  of  the  English  Patent  Office  and  have  been  plnjced 
on  their  list  for  current  publications.  Only  three  or  four  libraries  in  the 
United  States  have  these  valuable  documents.  Favorable  responses  to 
requests  for  exchange  have  been  received  from  New  Zealand,  Argentine 
Eepublic,  Chile,  France  and  Germany,  and  shipments  of  Michigan  docu- 
ments are  being  made  to  these  points. 


MICHIGAN    PIONEER    AND    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY    COLLECTIONS. 

The  work  of  gathering  and  compiling  the  early  history  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  has  gone  steadily  on.  Volumes  21  to  26  inclusive,  have  been 
added  to  the  set,  and  their  value  is  becoming  more  largely  appreciated 
by  the  country  at  large.  Their  distribution  to  the  school,  libraries  has 
been  continued,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Pioneer  Society,  "any  district  school  having  a  library  of  twenty-five  vol- 
umes, exclusive  of  State  and  government  documents"  may  receive  a  set 
of  the  Pioneer  Collections.  Acting  under  this  rule,  ^ts  of  the  publica- 
tions have  been  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  State  and  form  a  valuable  part 
of  the  district  school  libraries. 

The  Librarian  wishes  to  respectfully  urge  upon  your  honorable  body 
the  necessity  of  carrying  on  this  very  important  work.  Time  is  rapidly 
obliterating  the  old  landmarks,  the  pioneers  are  passing  away  and  theI^^ 
will  soon  be  no  authentic  sources  from  which  can  be  gathered  the  early 
history  of  Michigan.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  generous  support 
given  to  this  work  in  the  past  will  be  accorded  by  the  present  legislature. 

In  conclusion  the  librarian  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
facts: 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Michigan  State  Library  is  one 
of  the  strongest  in  the  United  States.  It  remains  with  your  honorable 
body  to  decide  whether  it  shall  hold  its  position  as  a  leader  in  library 
work,  or  recede  from  its  enviable  position.  Working  under  the  law  of 
1895,  the  State  Library  is  not  only  a  magnificent  reference  library  for  the 
student  who  may  visit  the  department,  but  has  also  extended  its  help 
and  influence  to  the  most  remote  portions  of  the  State.  The  traveling 
library  system  is  in  the  interest  of  the  constituency  of  every  Michigan 
legislator;  for  the  benefit  of  every  county,  township  and  district  in  the 
State.  There  is  not  a  home  in  Michigan  that  is  not  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  traveling  library  movement,  not  a  taxpayer  but  should  insist 
upon  the  support  of  a  movement  which  is  entirely  in  his  interest.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  state  that  Michigan  was  the  second  State  to  adopt  the  trav- 
eling library  system,  following  closely  upon  New  York  where  the  law 
was  in  operation  a  year  earlier. 
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It  is  hoped  and  earnestly  requested  that  when  t 
the  maintenance  of  this  system  comes  before  yon  it 
prompt  and  generous  approbation.  In  this  conneci 
fully  urged  to  consider  the  idea  of  making  a  permani 
the  support  of  the  library.  The  Librarian  could  \ 
advantage  in  arranging  for  the  purchase  of  books 
fixed  to  a  certainty.  Many  rare  opportunities  to  bu^ 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  a  future  a 
advantage  of  this  plan  is  so  obvious  that  it  does  not 
to  ask  your  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Very  respectfully, 

MARY  ( 
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ADDITIONS    MADE    TO     MICHIGAN    STATE    LIBRARY     FROM 

JUNE    30,  1894,    TO    JULY    1,    1896. 


I.  Exhibit  A.— Interstate  Exchanqes. 

II.  Exhibit  B.— Donations. 

III.  Exhibit  C.—Cash  list  of  Law  Books  Pubchased. 

IV.  Exhibit  D.^Gash  list  of  Miscellaneous  Books  Purchased. 
V.  Disposition  of  Michigan  Supreme  Court  Reports. 

VI.  Disposition  of  Michigan  Pioneer  Collections. 


EXHIBIT  A. 
LIST  OF  INTERSTATE  EXCHANGES. 

ALABAMA.  VoU. 

Acts,  1894-1895 1 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  97-104 8 

ARIZONA. 

Laws,  1895 1 

Legislative  Journals,  1895 ^ 1 

ARKANSAS. 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  58-60 8 

CALIFORNIA. 

Blue  book,  or  state  register,   1895,  2  copies 2 

Index  to  laws,  1850-1893 1 

State  library,  truBtees  report,  1894,  unbound 1 

State  mining  bureau,  bulletins,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  6,  8 5 

Oooper,  J.  G.,  Oalifornia  fossils,  parts  2-5,  unbound 1 

Mineralogist,  report,  1892-94,  unbound   1 

Statutes  and  amendments  to  codes,  1895,  2  copies 2 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  100-109 10 
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CANADA  DOMINION.  Voh. 

Acts,  18&4,  vols.  1-2  in  one;  1805,  vols.  1-2  in  one 2 

Canadian  archives,  1894-1805,  unbound. 2 

Census  of  Canada,  vol.  3 1 

Geological  survey,  report,  1892-08,  vol.  6,  n.  s 1 

Journals  of  the  house,  vols.  28-29  (appendix  to  vol.  29,  1895) 3 

Journals  of  the  senate,  vols.  28-29 2 

Royal  Society  of  Canada,  proceedings  and  transactions,  vol.  12,  1894 1 

Sessional  papers,  vol.  27,  Nos.  1-17,  1894;  vol.  28,  Nos.  1-11,  1895 28 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  22-24 3 

Toronto  public  library  catalogue,  1896 1 

Manitoba. 

Bulletins,  Nos.  44-48,  report  on  live  stock,  etc.,  pamphlets 5 

Ontario. 

Legislative  journals,  vols.  27-28,  1895 2 

Reports,  vols.  24-26 3 

Sessional  papers,  vol.  21,  part  6,  1889;  vol.  26,  parts  1-10,  1894;  vol. 

27,  parts  1-9;  vol.  28,  part  1,  1896 17 

Statutes,   1895 1 

Quebec. 

Assembly  Journal,  vol.  29,  1894-95 1 

Council  journal,  vol.  28,  1894 1 

Legislative  journal,  vol.  29,   1895 1 

Sessional  papers,  vol.  25,  parts  1-2,  1891,  departmental  reports;  1893, 

Nos.  1,  2,  3;  1894,  Nos.  1,  2,  3 8 

Statutes,  1895,  2  copies 2 

COLORADO. 

Assembly  laws,  1895,  2  copies 2 

Court  of  appeals  report,  vol  4 2 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  19-20 3 

CONNECTICUT. 

Assembly  acts,  1895,  2  copies,  unbound 2 

Special  acts  and  resolutions,  1895,  January  session 1 

Board  of  agriculture  and  experiment  stations  report,  1893-1894 2 

Journal  of  the  house,  1895 1 

Journal  of  the  senate,  1895 1 

Public  documents,  1894-1895 2 

Public  records,  1776-1778,  inclusive: 1 

State  register  and  manual,  1895-1896 2 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  62-66 5 

Index  digest,  vols.  1-63,  inclusive,  pamphlet 1 

DELAWARE. 

Chancery  reports,  vol.  6 ., 1 

Court  of  errors  and  appeal,  reports,  vols.  8-9 2 

Laws,  1895,  unbound 1 

Mlnuit,  Peter,  memorial 1 

Revised  satutes,  1852,  as  amended,  1893 1 

FLORIDA. 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  32-35 4 

GEORGIA. 

Laws,   1894-1895 2 

Journal  of  the  house,  1894-1895 2 

Journal  of  the  senate,  1894-1895 2 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  91-96 6 

ILLINOIS. 

Assembly  reports,  1890,  vols.  1-5;  1892,  vols.  1-6 11 

Bureau  of  labor  statistics,  report,  1894 1 

Geological  survey,  vols.  7-8 • 2 

Journal  of  the  house,  1893 1 

Journal  of  the  senate,  1893 1 

Laws,  regular  and  extra  session,  1895 1 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  149-159 11 
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INDIANA.  Vols. 

AsscMiibly   laws,    18i>5 1 

Appellate  court  reports,  vols.  7-13 7 

Documentary  Journal,  1894,  parts  1-2 2 

Journal  of  the  house,  1895 1 

Journal  of  the  senate,  1895 1 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  135-142 S 

IOWA. 

Journal  of  the  house,  1894. 1 

Journal  of  the  senate,  1894 1 

Legislative  documents,  1894,  vols.  1-5,  inclusive 4 

Session  laws,  1888,  1890,  1892.  1894 4 

State  librarian,  report,  1895 1 

Supreme  court  reports,  85-91 11 

KANSAS. 

Board  of  railway  commissioners,  report.  1804-1895 2 

Court  of  appeal  reports,  a^oI.  1 1 

Journal  of  the  house,  1895 1 

Journal  of  the  senate,  1895 1 

Public  documents,  vols.  1-2,  1893-1894 2 

Session  laAVS,   1895 1 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  52-55 4 

KE3NTUCKY 

Public  documents,  1891-93,  vol.  3;  1892,  vol.  1;  1891-94,  vol.  4;  1893-W.  vol.  3  4 

Statutes,  1894 1 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  93-95 3 

LOUISIANA. 

Acts.    1894 1 

Annual  reports,  1893,  vol.  45,  part  1 1 

Journal  of  the  house,  1894,  unbound 1 

Journal  of  the  senate,  1894.  unbound 1 

Secretary  of  state,  report.  1892-93.  unbound 1 

State  librarian,  report,  1892-94,  pamphlet 1 

Supreme  court  reports.  45-46 2 

MAINE. 

Adjutant  general,  report,  1893-94 1 

Agent  of  Passamaquady  tribe  of  Indians,  report,  1894,  pamphlet 1 

Board  of  agriculture,  report,  1893-1894 1 

Board  of  state  assessors,  report 1 

Commissioner  of  railroads,  report,  1894-1895 1 

Commissioner  on  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  report,  1893,  pamphlet..  1 

Forest  commissioner,  report,  1894 1 

Industrial  school  for  girls,  report,  1894,  unbound 1 

Journal  of  the  house,  1895 1 

Journal  of  the  senate,  1895 1 

Laws,  1895  1 

Legislative  manual  and  register,  1894-95,  1895-96 2 

Public  documents.  1893,  vols.  1-2 2 

Registration  report,  1892 1 

School  report.  1892-93,  1893-94 2 

State  bonrd  of  health,  1892-1893.  unboiuul 1 

State  librarian,  report,  1893-1894.  2  copies 2 

State  prison,  report.  1894 1 

State  reform  school,  report.  1893-1894  (1894-1895  unbound) 3 

State  treasurer,  report,  1894 1 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  80-87 2 

MARYLAND. 

Archives,  proceedings  and  acts  of  general  assembly,   April,   1684-Jaiie, 

1692.  unbound   ' 1 

Court  of  appeals  reports,  vols.  76-81 5 

Documents,  house  and  senate.  1894 [  1 

Journal  of  the  house.  1894 *  ]  I 

Journal  of  the  senate.  1S94 *  i 

Laws,  1894 1 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Acts  and  resolves,  : 
Acts  and  resolves,  . 
Acts  and  resolves    » 
Higginson,  Thorns  ; 

of  1861-1865,  vo 
Laws,  private  and  i 
Manual,  1895-1896 
Public  documents,  1 
Seelye,  Alfred,  Olc 
State  librarian,  re 
Supreme  court  rep  i 

MINNESOTA. 

Bulletins,  Nos.  3,  1 
Executive  docume: . 
Geological  and  nat : 

1889,  1893,  1894. 
Geology  of  Mlnnes< ' 
Northwest  weathei 
State  librarian,  re]  ( 
Supreme  court  rep< 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Supreme  court  rep< 

MISSOURI. 

Assembly  laws,  18J! 
Court  of  appeals  r(  ] 
Supreme  court  rep< 

MONTANA. 

Codes  and  statutes,  : 
Librarian,  report,  1: 
State  auditor,  repon 
Supreme  coUrt  repci 

NEBRASKA. 

Board  of  transpor: 
Board  of  transports) 
Bureau  of  labor  anc 
Dairymen's  asBocial 
Historical  society,  pi 

series),  unbound. 
Journal  of  the  hous( 
Journal  of  the  senat 

Laws,  1895 

Life  and  Are  insurai 
Public  documents,  l; 
Roster  of  soldiers,  s 

war  of  rebellion,  n; 
State  banking  board 
State  horticultural  s 
State  poultry  assocli 
State  relief  commiss 
Supreme  court  repoi 
University  agricultu 

No.  8,  pamphlet . . . 
Report,  1894 

NEVADA. 

Adjutant  general,  re; 
Nevada  and  her  reso 
State  librarian,  repo 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Journal  of  the  house 
Journal  of  the  senate 

Laws,  1895 

State  papers,  19  vols 
State  librarian,  repoi 
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NEW  MEXICO.  Vofa. 

Acts,  1895,  unbound 1 

Territorial  auditor,  report,  1892,  1894,  unbound 2 

NEW  YORK. 

Assembly  documents,  1893,  vols.  1-17;  1894,  vols.  1-23 40 

Assembly  Journal,  1893,  vols.  1  (2  copies),  2 3 

Commissioner  of  code  revision,  report,  1895,  unbound 1 

Constitutional  convention  documents,  1894,  vols.  1-2 2 

Journals,  1894,  vols.  1-2 2 

Proposed  amendments  to,  1894,  vols.  1,  2.  3 3 

Records,  1894,  vols.  1-6;  vol.  3  unbound 6 

Court  of  appeals  reports,  vols.  142-148 7 

Exhibit  at  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  report,  1894 1 

Pish,  Hamilton,  memorial  proceedings,  1894 1 

Journal  of  the  senate,  1893 1 

Laws,  1894 1 

Manual,  1895 1 

Regents  of  state  museum,  report,  1893 1 

Regents  of  state  university,  bulletins,  Nos.  23-34,  1  pamphlet,  3  unbound. .  12 

Extension  bulletins,  Nos.  8-12 5 

Report,  1898,  vols.  1-2 2 

Revised    constitution,    as    adopted   by    constitutional    convention,    1894, 

unbouud  1 

Senate  documents,  1893,  vols.  1-7,  inclusive 7 

State  library  bulletins:  le.{?islation  No.  6,  December,  1895;  additions  No.  2, 

November,  1894;  subject  index  of  law  additions 1  • 

Report,  1803 1 

State  museum  bulletins,  vols.  3,  Nos.  12,  13,  14,  2  unbound,  1  pamphlet 3 

Supcrintendoiit  of  public  works,  1893,  maps 

Supreme  court  reports,  vol;^.  b=S-99 17 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Archives,  vols.  11,  12,  18  (first  series) 3 

Equity  reports,  vols.  50,  51,  52 3 

Geological  map  of  valley  of  the  Passaic 1 

Journal  of  the  senate,  1893, 1894,  1895 3 

Law  reports,  vol.  55 1 

Laws,  1894-1895 2 

Legislative  documents,  1893,  1894,  1895,  vols.  1-5,  inclusive / 15 

Legislative  manual.  1894,  1895,  1896 3 

Minutes  of  general  assembly,  1893,  1894,  1895 3 

State  geologist,  report,  1894 1 

State  librarian,  report,  1898, 1894,  1895,  1896 4 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  55-56 2 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Bureau  of  labor  statistics,  report,  1894-1895 2 

Public  laws  and  resolutions,  1895 1 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  114-116 3 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Codes,  1895 1 

Journal  of  the  house,  1895 1 

Journal  of  the  Senate,  1895 1 

Laws,  1895 1 

State  librarian,  report,  1894 1 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  3-4 \ 2 

OHIO. 

Board  of  agriculture,  report,  1893 1 

Board  of  correction  and  charities*  bulletin,  1895,  pamphlet 1 

Proceedings  of  conference,  October,  1895,  unbound 1 

Prison  Sunday  circular.  No.  5,  pamphlet 1 

Report,  1893,  unbound 1 

Building  and  loan  association,  report,  1893 1 

Bureau  of  labor  statistics,  report,  1893 1 
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OHIO--(7o»«n«e(f.  Vole. 

Chief  Inspector  of  mines,  report,  1898 

Oommlssioner  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  report,  1898,  unbound 

Executire  documents,  1893,  vols.  1-8,  Inclusive 8- 

Plre  Insurance,  report,  1898 

Geological  survey,  report,  1893,  vol.  7 

Inspection  of  workshops  and  factories,  report,  1^,  unbound 

Journal  of  the  house,  1894 

Journal  of  the  senate,  1894 

Laws,  1894 

Life  insurance,  report,  1893 

Secretary  of  state,  report,  1898 

School  commissioner,  report,  1893 

State  auditor,  report,  1898 

State  library,  report,  1898,  1894,  1896,  2  pamphlets,  1  unbound a 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  50-51 2 

Weather  and  crop  service  report,  September,  1894;  August,  October,  1896; 

January,  April,  1896;  pamphlets 4 

OKLAHOMA. 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  2-3 2 

OREGON. 

Laws,  1895 1 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  24-27 4 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Adjutant  general,  report,  1898 1 

Attorney  general,  report,  1893-1894 2 

Auditor  general,  report,  1893  (2  copies),  1894 a 

Banks,  saving  institutions  and  trust  companies,  report,  1893,  1894 2 

Blaine,  James  G.    Memorial  services  relating  to 1 

Board  of  agriculture,  report,  1898 1 

Oommlssioner  of  sinking  fund,  report,  1893 1 

Factory  inspector,  report,  1893 1 

Fire  a  d  marine  Insurance,  report,  1893 1 

Fish  commissioner,  report,  1893-1894 1 

Geological  survey,  report,  1898 1 

Atlas  to  final  report,  1893 1 

Maps  of  Berks  and  Huntingdon  counties 2 

Maps  of  South  Mountain  district,  sheets  G,  1  and  2,  D,  2 3 

Inspector  of  coal  mines,  report,  1893 1 

Journal  of  the  house,  1893 1 

Journal  of  the  senate,  1893 1 

Laws,  1895 1 

Legislative  handbook,  1894,  1895,  1896 3 

Lemon,  Michael  B.,  of  Pennsylvania,  memorial,  1896 1 

Life  insurance,  report,  1898 1 

McOlure,  M.  K.    Life  and  services  of  Andrew  G.  Ourtin,  address 1 

Ofllcial  documents,  1893,  vols.  1-8,  inclusive;  1894,  vols.  1-10 18 

Secretary  of  internal  affairs,  1893,  parts  1-4 4 

State  board  of  health,  report,  1893 1 

Vital  statistics,  1893 1 

State  college,  1893-1894 2 

State  librarian,  report,  1894,  2  copies 2 

State  treasurer,  1893-1894 2 

Superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  report,  1893-1894 2 

Superintendent  of  public  printing  and  binding,  report,  1893,  pamphlet 1 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  159-171 13 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Acts  and  laws,  1719  (facsimile  reprint),  unbound 1 

Acts,  resolves  and  reports,  1893 1 

General  laws,  1896 1 

Public  laws,  1894  (May  session),  pamphlet,  January  session,  unbound 2 

Supreme  court  reports,  18  vols 1 

Vital  records,  1636-1850,  vols.  5,  6,  first  series,  (In  one),  7,  8,  second  seriee. .  4 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA.  VoU. 

Acts,    1894 1 

Constitution  ratified  in  convention  Dec.  4,  1895,  unbound 1 

Evans.  Governor  John  Gay.    Message    relative    to  dispensary    law,  etc.. 

February,  1804,  pamphlet 1 

Journal  of  the  house,  1894 1 

Journal  of  the  senate,  1894 1 

Reports  and  resolutions,  1894,  vols.  1-2 2 

Revised  statutes,  vols.  1-2,  1893 2 

Supreme  court  report®,  39-43 5 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Laws,  1895 1 

Public  documents,  1894 1 

Supreme  court  r^)ortB,  vote.  2-5 4 

TENNESSEE. 

Acts,  1895,  2  copies 2 

Journal  of  the  bouse,  1895 1 

Extra  session,  1895 1 

Journal  of  the  senate,  1895 1 

Extra  session,  1895 1 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  93-94 2 

TEXAS. 

Civil  appeal  reports,  vote.  6-7 2 

Criminal  reports,  vol.  33 1 

Journal  of  the  house,  1895,  2  copies 2 

Journal  of  the  senate,  1895,  2  copies 2 

Laws,  1895,  January  session,  2  copies,  unbound 2 

October  session,  1895,  4  copies,  pamphlets 4 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  86-87 2 

UTAH. 

Council  Journal,  1893,  unbound 1 

House  journal,  1893,  unbound 1 

Laws,  1894-1896,  unbound 2 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  9-11 3 

Utah  at  World's  Columbian  Exi>osition 1 

VERMONT. 

Agricultural  report,  1892-1893,  1893-1894 2 

Commissioner  of  fisheries  and  game,  report,  1894,  unbound 1 

Dairymen's  association,  report,  1894-1895 2 

Fuller,  Governor  Levi  K.   Message,  1894,  pamphlet 1 

Houghton,  Henry  O.  Address  on  early  printing  in  America,  pamphlet. ...  l 

Inspector  of  finance,  report,  1893-1894,  unbound 2 

Insurance  commissioner,  report,  1893,  1894,  1895 3 

Journal  of  the  house,  1894 1 

Journal  of  the  senate,  1894 1 

Laws,   1894 1 

Legislative  directory,  1894 1 

List  of  farms  and  summer  homes  in  Vermont,  1895,  unbound 1 

Marsh,  George  P.,  catalogue  of  library  of 1 

Marshall,  Edward  P.,  the  Ancestry  of  General  Grant,  and  their  contempo- 
raries    1 

Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Vermont,  1799-1832,  documentary  htetory  of  1 

Railroad  commissioner,  report,  1894 1 

Registration,  report,  1893-1894 2 

School  report,  1S&4 1 

Soldiers'  home,  report,  1894,  pamphlet 1 

State  board  of  health,  report,  1893-1894 2 

State  officers,  report,  1893-1894.- 1 

Statutes,  1894 1 

Supervisors  of  insane,  189:M894,  pamphlet 1 

Supreme  court  reports,  66-67 2 

Vermont  at  World's  Columbian  exposition,  1898,  pamphlet 1 
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WASHINGTON  STATE. 

Journal  of  the  house,  1885 

Journal  of  the  senate,  1895 

Laws,  1895 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  8-12 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Court  of  appeals  reports,  vol.  19 

Supreme  court  reports,  39 

WISCONSIN. 

Farmers*  Institutes,  hand-book  of  agriculture,  bulletin  N< 

Journal  of  the  assembly,  1895 

Journal  of  the  senate.  1895 

Public  documents,  1893-1894,  vols.  1-2 

State  historical  society  collections,  vol.  13 

Supreme  court  reports,  86-90 

University  agricultural  experiment  station,  bulletins  N< 

pamphlets 

Reports,  1893,  1894,  1895 

WYOMING. 

Session  laws,  1895,  unbound 


FOREIGN   EXCHANGE. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

La  Cuestion  mlssones,  Trabajos,  publicados  en  el  buletin 

graphico  Argentino,  unbound 

Mensaje  del  presidente  de  la.  republica  al  honorable  • 

nadon.  May,  1894,  unbound 

Message  of  president   of  republic  on  opening  of  congi 

unbound 

Meron,  Martin,  Garcia,  literary  sketches  of  Argentine  wi 

by  R.  G.  M 

Pabellon,  Argentino,  1894,  pamphlet 

Reciprocldad  comercial  negiociaones  entre  estados  unido 

Argentina,  unbound 

Zeballos,  Estanislao  S.,  arbitration  on  missiones,  1893,  unb^ 
Arbitration  on  missiones,  argument  of  Argentine  repi 

ments  and  maps 

Arbitration  on  part  of  the  national  territory  of   m 

Argentine  evidence 

Limites  entre  las  Republicas  Argentina  y  del  Brasil,  1802,  u 

AUSTRALIA. 

Laws,  vol.  1,  Nos.  1-13;  vol.  2,  Nos.  14-154 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Patents  for  inventions,  abridgments  of  specifications,  1617 

40  pamphlets,  245  unbound,  7  bound 

1884-1888,  24  vols.,  10  pamphlets,  16  unbound 

Royal  Obsebvatory. 

Astronomical  results  and  observations,  1891,  1892. . . 

Introduction  to,  1891,  1892 

Gill,   David,   heliometer  observations   for  determine 

parallax 

Magnetieal  and  meteorological  observations,  1891,  18£ 
Results  of  meridian  observation  of  stars,  1885,  1887. . 
Spectroscopic  and  photographic  results,  1891,  1892... 
RoTAX  Society  of  Canada. 

Summary  of  original  articles  which  appeared  in  Canac 

pamphlet 

Transactions,  1893,  vol.  1 

3 
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NOW  SOUTH  WALES.  Vote. 
Bartam,  G.  B.,  draft  bill  to  constitute  commonwealth  of  Australia,  as 

adopted  by  convention  of  1891 1 

Blue  book,  1894 1 

Boultbee,  J.  W.,  report  on  artesian  boring,  unbound 1 

Brewer,  F.  C,  the  drama  and  music  of,  unbound 1 

Census  N.  S.  W.,  1891 1 

Coghlan,  T.  A.,  seven  colonies  of  Australia,  statistical  account,  unbound. .  1 

Wealth  and  Progress  of  N.  S.  W.,  1892,  1898, 1894,  vol.  1 3 

Cohen,  Philip,  marine  fish  and    fisheries,  pamphlet 1 

Collection  of  statutes  of  practical  utility,  colonial  and  imperial,  2  vols 2 

Colonial  statutes,  chronological  table  and  general  index 1 

Department  of  mines  and  agriculture,  report,  1892,  1898,  1894,  unbound. . .  8 

Department  of  lands,  report,  1892,  1893,  1894 S 

Department  of  public  works,  report,  1891, 1892,  1893,  1894,  unbound 3 

Dowling,  Edward,  Australia  and  America  in  1892,  unbound 1 

Executive  commissioner  to  Columbian  exposition,  1893,  report 1 

Fire  brigade's  board,  eleventh  annual  report,  1894-95,  pamphlet 1 

Frazer,  John,  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales,  unbound 1 

Historical  records,  1793,  1796,  vol,  2 1 

Hyman,  Coleman  P.,  account  of  coins,  coinage  and  currency  of  Australia, 

unbound 1 

Institution  for  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  report,  1893,  1895,  unbound 2 

Mackay,  Angus,  introduction  to  Australia  agriculture,  practice  for  teachers 

and  pupils  of  public  schools,  unbound 1 

Maps  of  electoral  districts 

Miller,  George,  prison  system,  pamphlet 1 

Moore,  Charles,  Flora  of  New  South  Wales,  handbook 1 

Parliamentary  standing  committee  on  public  works,  annual  statement. ...  1 

National  Australian  convention,  1891,  proceedings 1 

Physical  geography  and  climate  (second  edition),  pamphlet 1 

Progress  and  resources,  with  colored  diagram,  pamphlet 1 

Pulsford,  Edward,  rise,  progress  and  present  position  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, unbound 1 

Railway  commissioner,  report,  1894,  unbound .' 1 

Richard,  Thomas,  New  South  Wales  in  1881,  2  copies,  unbound 2 

Royal  commission  on  alleged  Chinese  gambling,  immorality,  etc.,  report* 

1891,  unbound 1 

Royal  commission  on  fisheries,  report,  1894,  unbound 1 

Royal  commission  to  inquire  into  civil  service  report,  1895,  unbound 1 

Sheep  and  wool,  pamphlet 1 

Sydney  harbor,  views  from  north  shore 1 

observatory  double  star  results,  1871-1881 1 

State  children's  relief  department,  report,  1892,  1893,  pamphlets 2 

Statutes,  public  and  private,  1879-80,  1892-93, 15  vols 16 

Vols.  1,  2 2 

Index   1 

Thompson,  Lindsay  G.,  history  of  fisheries,  unbound 1 

Turner,  Fred,  forage  plants  of  Australia,  unbound 1 

Warren,  W.  H.,  Australian  timbers 1 

Woolls,  W.,  plants  indigenous  and  naturalized  in  neighborhood  of  Sydney, 

unbound  1 

Year  book,  1894 1 

SWEDEN. 
Academy  of  Sciences. 
Congres   international   d'anthropologie   and   d'archdologie  prehistorique^ 

1874,  vols.  1-2,  unbound 1 

Hildebrand,  Bror  Emil,  Antiquvarisk  Tidskrift  for  Sverige,  In  parts 82 

Koii^l.  \'itt(M'hot8.  histoire  ooh  antlqvitcts  akamldien  handlingar,  reports, 

1876-1885,  Nos.  21-30,  n.  s.,  unbound 10 

Mandasblad,  1872-1877,  1882,  1883,  1886-1891,  unbound 14 

SOUTH  AT  STRAHA, 

Acts  of  parliament,  1895,  unbound,  1896 2 

Proceedings  of  parliament,  1894,  vols.  1-2 2 
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EXHIBIT  B. 


LIST   OF  DONATIONS— BOOKS,   PAMPHLETS,  ETC.  ] 

UNITED  STATES. 
Bureau  of  American  Republics,  Yols, 

Bulletin  No.  52,  Santo  Domingo,  unbound 1 

Bulletin  No.  54,  Paraguay,  unbound 1 

Bulletin  No.  57,  Honduras,  unbound 1 

Bulletin  No.  58,  Salvador,  unbound 1 

Bulletin  No.  60,  Peru,  unbound 1 

Bulletin  No.  64,  Ecquador,  unbound 1 

Monthly  bulletin,  June,  1894,  commercial  and  industrial  information,  etc., 

unbound  1 

Monthly .  bulletins,  July,  November,  October,  1894,  American  live  stock, 

etc.,  unbound 3 

Monthly  bulletin,  vol.  2,  No.  6,  December,  1894,  unbound 1 

Bepublic  of  Costa  Rica,  1893  (special  bulletin),  April,  1894,  unbound 1 

Republic  of  Guatemala,  Central  America,  descriptive  account  of,  pamphlet  1 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Catalogue  of  Russian  section  at  World's  Columbian  exposition,  1893 1 

Circular  of  Information. 

1893,  No.  2,  contributions  to  American  educational  history,   No.  14, 

Stenier,  B.  History  of  education  in  Connecticut,  unbound. ...  1 
No.  6,  contributions  to  American  educational  history.  No.  15, 

Merrlam,  L.  S.  Higher  education  in  Tennessee,  unbound 1 

No.  6,  contributions  to  American  educational  history.   No.  17, 

Parker,  L.  F.  Higher  education  in  Iowa,  unbound 1 

1894,  No.  1,  contributions  to  American  educational  history.  No.  18, 

Tolman,  W.  H.  Higher  education  In  Rhode  Island,  unbound. .  1 
No.  2,  contributions  to  American  educational  history.   No.  19, 

•    Stenier,  B.  History  of  education  In  Maryland 1 

Commissioner  of  education,  report,  1891-1892,  vol.  1,  part  1;  vol.  2,  parts 

1-2;  1892-1893,  vol.  1,  parts  1-2 5 

CivU  Service  Commission. 

Report,  1893-1894 1 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 

Report,  1891,  part  1;  1892,  parts  1-2 S 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  animal  Industry,  bulletins,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  unbound 6 

Circular,  No.  11,  pamphlet 1 

Olrcnlar  of  information,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  pamphlets 8 

DiTision  of  agricultural  soils,  bulletins,  1,  2,  3,  4,  pamphlets 4 

Division  of  agrostology,  bulletin,  1,  pamphlet 1 

Circulars,  1,  2,  pamphlets 2 

Division  of  botany,  bulletins,  15,  16,  17,  2  pamphlets,  1  unbound 8 

Contributions  from  U.  S.  National  Herbarium,  vol.  3,  Nos.  2,  7,  8,  1 

pamphlet,  2  unbound 3 

Nut  grass,  pamphlet 1 

Report,   1893,   pamphlet 1 

Division  of  chemistry,  bulletins,  41-47.  inclusve,  unbound 7 

Circular,  No.  1,  pamphlet 1 

Division  of  editing,  report,  1894,  1895,  pamphlets 2 

Division  of  entomology,  bulletins,  32,  33,  2,  3  (second  series).  No.  1  n.  s.,  2 

pamphlets,  3  unbound 6 

Circulars,  Nos.  5,  6,  8-13  (second  series),  pamphlets 8 

Technical  series,  Nos.  3,  4,  unbound 2 

Henshaw,  Samuel.    Bibliography  of  the  more  important  contri- 
butions to  American  economic  entomology,  part  4,  unbound. .  1 
Periodical  bulletin,  vol.  6,  No.  5;  vol.  7,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  unbound. .  5 
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Department  of  Agriculture.  YoU. 

DlTislon  of  forestry,  bulletins,  9,  10,  11, 12,  3  unbound,  1  pamphlet 4 

Olrculars,  7,  11,  13,  14,  pamphlets ". 4 

Bggleston,  N.  H.   Arbor  day,  its  history  and  observance,  unbound 1 

Report,  1893,  2  copies,  unbound 1 

Bxperimenf  station,  bulletins,  20,  21.  22,  24  (2  copies),  25,  26  (2  copiee), 

28,  29,  SO;  1  unbound,  9  pamphlets 10 

Circulars,  Nob.  26,  27,  pamphlets 2 

Record,  vol.  5,  No.  10;  vol.  6,  Nob.  3,  11,  unbound 2 

Farmers'  bulletins,  Nos.  14,  17,  18,  19,  2  copies  each,  21,  2  copies,  22,  23,  2 

copies,  24,  25,  26,  27-29,  32,  33,  35,  37-39,  pamphlets 26 

Fibre  investigation,  report.  No.  7,  unbound 1 

Library  bulletins,  1894,  April,  June,  August,  December,  1895;  February, 

May,  August,  November,  1896;  February,  May,  pamphlets 12 

Office  of  road  inquiry,  bulletins,  5,  7,  8, 10-18,  pamphlets 12 

Circulars,  9,  14-18,  pamphlets • 6 

Darlington  road  league,  origin  and  worlc  of,  pamphlet 1 

Proceedings  of  national  road  conference,  1894,  bulletin.  No.  10,  unbound. . .  1 
State  laws  relating  to  management  of  roads,  bulletin,  No.  18,  2  copiee, 

pamphlets    2 

Division  of  microscopy,  report,  18^,  pamphlet 1 

Division  of  ornithology  and  mammalogy,  bulletins,  6,  7,  8,  unbound 3 

Report,  1893,  pamphlets 1 

Division  of  pomology.   Nut  culture  in  U.  S.,  unbound 1 

Report,  1894,  unbound I 

Division  of  publications.  Monthly  list  of  publications,  No.  182,  April,  1896, 

pamphlets 1 

Division  of  statistics.    Monthly  ci^op  report,  new  Herles.  Nos.  125,  128,  130- 

133,   pamphlets 6 

Report  of  statistician,  new  series.  Nob.  116-127, 1894;  183, 1895;  12  unbound, 

1  pamphlet  18 

Robinson,  H.  A.    Manual  of  lnstru(^on  to  crop  correspondents,  pamphlet. .  1 

Division  of  vegetable  pathology,  bulletins,  6,  7,  pamphlets 2 

Journal  of  mycology,  vol.  7,  No.  4,  unbound .* 1 

Swingle,  W.  T.    Grain  smuts,  their  cause  and  prevention,  pamphlet 1 

Treatment  for  aooty  mould  of  the  orange,  pamphlet 1 

Section  of  foreign  markets,  bulletins,  1,  3,  6,  unbound 5 

Circulars,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7 5 

Secretary  of  agriculture's  report,  1893,  1894,  1895,  2  cloth,  1  unbound 8 

Weather  bureau  bulletins.  No.  11,  part  2;  Nos.  12,  17,  unbound 8 

Currents  of  the  great  lakes,  bulletin,  pamphlet 1 

Dunwoody,  H.  H.  C.    Weather  conditions  of  crop  of  1894,  pamphlet. .  1 

Monthly  weather  review,  1894,  1895,  pamphlets 11 

Report  of  annual  meeting  of  American  association  of  state  weather 

service,  Indianapolis,  October  16,  17,  1895,  unbound 1 

Weather  statistics,  official  report  on  condition  of  crops,  live  stock,  etc., 

Jime,  1895,  pamphlet 1 

Wreck  and  casualty  charts  of  the  great  lakes,  2  copies 2 

Year  book,  1894 1 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Acting   superintendent  of   Sequoia   and    General   Grant   national  parks, 

report,    1894,   unbound 1 

Acting  superintendent  of  Yellowstone  park,  report,  1894,  pamphlet l 

Acting  superintendent  of  Yosemlte  national  park,   1894,  1^5,  2  copies, 

pamphlets    3 

Acts  of  fifty-second  congress,  second  session,  1887-89 ; 1 

Architect  of  U.  S.  capltol,  report,  1894,  1895,  pamphlets 2 

Bell,  Alexander  Graham.   Growth  of  oral  method  of  instructing  the  deaf, 
address,   November  10,   1894,  at  opening  of  Horace  Mann  school  at 

Boston,  pamphlet 1 

Methoils  c»f  instnictiug  the  deaf  In  U.  S..  March,  1890  (statistical),  pamphlet  1 
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Department  of  the  Interior.  Yols. 

Census  department.  Indians  taxed  and  not  taxed  in  U.  S.,  except  Alaska, 

eleventh  U.  S.  census  report,  1890 1 

Columbia  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb,  report,  1894,  1895,  pamphlets 2 

Columbia  Railway  Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  report,  1895,  pamphlet 1 

Commissioner  of  education,  report,  1894,  1895,  2  copies,  pamphlets 3 

Commissioner  of  general  land  office,  report,  1894,  unbound;  1895,  2  copies, 

pamphlets 3 

Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  report,  1894,  1895,  2  copies  each,  unbound.  4 

Commissioner  of  patents,  annual  report,  1894 1 

Commissioner  of  pensions,  report,  1894,  1895,  unbound 2 

Decisions  of  interior  department  in  regard  to  pension  claims,  with  appen- 
dix, vols.  1,  5,  1887-92;  vol.  6,  1892-93;  vol.  7,  1893-95 3 

Decisions  of  interior  department  In  regard  to  public  lands,  vols.  1-12, 

1888-91;  vols.  13-19 18 

Digest  to  vols.  1-10 1 

Freedman's  hospital,  report,  1894,  1895,  pamphlets 2 

Government  directors  of  Union  Pacific  railroad,  report,  1895,  pamphlet. . .  1 

Government  hospital  for  insane,  report,  1895,  pamphlet 1 

Governor  of  Alaska,  report,  1894,  1895,  pamphlets 2 

Governor  of  Arizona,  report,  1894,  1895,  unbound 2 

Governor  of  New  Mexico,  report,  1894,  pamphlet,  1895,  unbound 2 

€tovemor  of  Oklahoma,  report,  1894,  1895,  pamphlets 2 

Governor  of  Utah  territory,  report,  1894,  1806,  pamphlets 2 

Hot  Springs  improvements,  report,  1894,  1895,  pamphlets 2 

Lauchheimer,  Charles  H.    Forms  of  procedure  for  general  and  summary 

courts-martial,  courts  of  inquiry,  etc I 

Mine  inspector  for  Indian  territory,  report,  1894,  1895,  2  copies,  pamphlets  2 

Naval  war  college,  abstract  of  course.  1895,  piiuptilet 1 

Pensioin  and  pension  appeals,  report  of  assistant  secretary,  1884,  1806, 

pamphlets 2 

President  of  Harvard  university,  report,  1894,  1895,  pamphlets '2 

President  of  Washington  hospital  for  foundlings,  report,  1895,  pamphlet. .  1 
Receipt  of  distribution  and  sale  of  public  documents,   report,  1892-94, 

1894-95,  pamphlets 2 

Secretary  of  the  interior,  report,  1894,  1895,  unbound 2 

Special  report  relative  to  public  documents 1 

Superintendent  of  Hot  Springs  reservation,  report,  1894,  pamphlet 1 

Superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  report,  1894,  pamphlet 1 

U.  S.  government  publications,  comprehensive  index  to '. 1 

U.  S.  official  register,  legislative,  executive  and  judicial,  vol.  1,  1895 1 

Utah  commission  report,  1894,  1895,  unbound 2 

Seventeenth  congress,  1st  session,  1822. 

Reports  of  committees 1 

Seventeenth  congress,  2d  session,  1823. 

State  papers,  vol.  3 1 

Blghteenth  congress,  2d  session,  1824-25. 

State  papers,  vols.  1,  2,  5,  6,  7;  senate  documents,  vols.  8,  7,  8 8 

House  journal 1 

Senate  journal 1 

Nineteenth  congress,  1st  session,  1825-26. 

State  papers,  vols.  1,  7,  8;  vol.  2,  reports  of  committees 4 

Nineteenth  congress,  2d  session. 

House  journal; 1 

Twentieth  congress,  1st  session,  1829-30. 

State  papers,  vols.  1-2 2 

Twentieth  congress,  2d  session. 

House  documents,  vol.  3 1 

Twenty-seventh  congress,  1st  session,  1841. 

Executive  documents,  reports 1 

Report  of  general  land  office 1 
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UNITED  STATES— Oontinwed. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Yolt. 

Fiftieth  congress,  1st  session,  1887-88. 

House  miscellaneous,  vol.  20,  parts  2-6;  No.  608,  parts  2-6,  Wharton,  F. 
Diplomatic  correspondence  of  American  revolution 1 

Vols.  2-6 5 

Fifty-first  congress,  1st  session,  188d-90. 

House  executive,  vol.  26,  Nos.  40-105,  except  No.  55;  vol.  30,  No.  13, 
part  2,  fines  and  deductions  of  mall  contractors,  1889 1 

Senate  executive,  vol.  1,  Nos.  1-10,  inclusive 1 

Senate  miscellaneous,  vol.  3,  annual  report  of  commissioner  of  patents, 

1881    1 

Fifty-second  congress,  1st  session,  1891-92. 

House  executive,  vol.  21,  No.  1,  part  7,  report  of  commissioners  of 
District  of  Columbia,  1891;  vol.  22,  No.  1,  part  8,  report  of  U.  S.  civil 
service,  1891;  No.  4,  report  of  commissioner  of  internal  revenue,  1891; 
No.  7,  report  of  U.  S.  attorney-general;  voL  23,  report  of  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  1891;  vols.  24,  25,  No.  3,  parts  1-2,  report  of  comptroller 
of  the  currency,  1891;  vols.  1,  2;  vol.  27,  No.  6,  part  1,  foreign  com- 
merce and  navigation,  1891 ;  vol.  28,  No.  6,  part  2,  Internal  commerce 
of  U.  S.;  vol.  30,  Nos.  29-46,  except  No.  43;  vols.  31,  82,  No.  43,  parts 
1,  2,  report  of  U.  S.  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  1891,  parts  1,  2;  vol. 
i  88,  Nos.  47-79;  vol.  34,  Nos.  80-135,  except  No.  94;  vol.  35,  Nos. 

136-200,  except  No.  161;  vol.  87,  Nos.  200-275,  except  Nos.  205,  232 21 

House  reports,  vol.  1,  Nos.  1-322;  vol.  2,  Nos.  323-686,  except  634;  vol. 
8,  Nos.  687-943;  vol.  4,  Nos.  944-1302;  vol.  5,  Nos.  1303-1641,  except 
No.  1415;  vol.  6,  World's  Fair  expenditures,  1892;  voL  7,  Nos.  1642- 
1955;  vols.  8,  9,  No.  1868,  parts  1,  2,  pension  office  investigation,  1892; 
vols.  1,  2;  vol.  10,  Nos.  1956-2147,  except  1960,  2087,  2090;  vol.  12, 
immigration,  investigation 11 

Senate  executive,  vol.  1,  Nos.  1-40;  vol.  2,  climatic  conditions  of  Texas, 
cable  between  U.  S.  and  Hawaiian  islands,  certain  climatic  features 
of  the  Dakotas;  vol.  8,  No.  8,  parts  1-5,  1st  annual  report  of  bureau 
American  republics,  1891;  vol.  3,  part  2,  No.  8,  parts  6-11,  Costa  Rica, 
Guatemala,  etc.;  vol.  3,  parts  8,  5,  No.  8,  part  10,  tariffs  of  American 
republics,  vols.  1,  2,  3;  vol.  4,  irrigation,  parts  1-4;  vol.  5,  Nos,  42-83: 
vol.  6,  Nos.  84-156,  except  Nos.  149-153;  vol.  7,  No.  149,  handbook  of 
American  republics,  1^3;  vol.  7,  No.  149,  hand-books  Honduras, 
Salvador,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Hayti;  vol.  7,  Nicaragua,  Santo  Domingo, 

laws  of  American  republics,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Uruguay 13 

Fifty-first  congress,  2d  session,  3890-91. 

House  executive,  vols.  2,  7,  8,  report  of  secretary  of  war;  vols.  1,  3,  4. 
1890;  vol.  10,  report  of  postmaster  general,  1890;  vols.  12,  13,  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  interior;  1890,  vols.  2,  3;  vol.  18,  No.  1,  part  7, 
report  of  commissioner  of  District  of  Columbia,  1890;  vol.  19,  No.  2, 
report  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  1890,  finance;  vol.  20,  report  of 
comptroller  of  the  currency,  1890;  vol.  21,  report  of  U.  S.  civil  service 
commission,  July,  1889;  June  30,  1890,  reports;  vol.  23,  foreign  com- 
merce and  navigation,  immigration  and  tonnage  of  U.  S.,  IS^;  vol. 
33,  Nos.  129-209,  except  165-167;  vol.  36,  Nos.  210-295,  except  265-287.       13 

House  miscellaneous,  vol.  1,  Nos.  1-127,  except  Nos.  12,  18,  14,  76,  77. 
78,  108 1 

House  reports,  vol.  1,  Nos.  8244,  3471;  vol.  2,  No.  3472,  immigration, 
investigation;  vol.  3,  Nos.  3473-3732;  vol.  4,  Nos.  3783-3878;  vol.  5. 
Nos.  3879-4006;  vol.  6,  Nos.  4007-4058 6 

Senate  executive,  vol.  1,  Nos.  1-75 1 

Senate  miscellaneous,  vol.  1,  Nos.  1-25;  voL  3,  Nos.  27-98,  except  Nos. 
58,  83;  vol.  6,  Nos.  94,  memoirs  of  national  academy  of  sciences 3 

Senate  reports,  vol.  2,  Nos.  2130-2360;  vol.  8,  Nos.  2361-2624 2 
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UNITBD  STATES— Oo»«fi«6d. 
D^Mxrttnent  of  th^  Interior.  Vols. 

Fifty-Becond  congress,  1st  session,  1891-92. 

House  executive,  vols.  2,  9, 11,  report  of  secretary  of  war;  vols,  1,  8,  5, 
1891;  vol.  12,  No.  1,  part  3,  report  of  secretary  of  the  navy,  1891;  vol. 
18,  No.  1,  part  4,  report  of  postmaster  general,  1891;  vol.  14,  No.  1^ 
part  5;  vol,  1,  report  of  secretary  of  the  Interior,  1891;  vol.  1,  lands; 
voL  15,  No.  1,  part  5,  vol.  2,  report  of  secretary  of  the  interior,  1891, 
voL  2,  Indian  affairs;  vol.  16,  No.  1,  part  5,  vol.  3,  report  of  secretary 
of  the  Interior,  1891;  vol.  3,  miscellaneous ^8 

Fifty-second  congress,  1st  session,  1891-92. 

House  miscellaneous,  vol.  1,  Nos.  1-335,  except  Nos.  11-26,  48,  50,  60,  77, 
141,  153,  154,  233,  234,  256,  258.  261,  295,  296,  320,  334;  vols.  5,  8-14, 
No.  18,  part  1;  No.  14,  parts  1,  2;  No.  15,  parte  1-3;  No.  16,  parts  1,  2, 
rebellion  record,  vol.  34,  part  2;  vol.  35,  parts  1,  2;  vol.  36,  parte  1-8; 
vol.  37,  parts  1,  2,  reporte,  correspondence,  etc.;  vol.  15,  Nos.  17,  18, 
consular  reporte,  Nos.  124-131,  vols.  35,  36;  vol.  16,  Nos.  19,  20,  special 
consular  reporte,  Nos.  19,  20,  vols.  17,  18,  19,  Nos.  21-24,  bulletins  of 
U.  S.  geological  survey,  Nos.  66-71,  72-75,  76-80;  vol.  20,  Nos.  81-88; 
vols.  22-26,  No.  48,  parte  1-5,  rebellion  record;  vol.  88,  parts  1-5, 
reports,  correspondence,  etc.;  voL  83,  No.  153,  special  consular 
reports,  vol.  6;  voL  34,  No.  154,  consular  reporte,  Nob.  132-185,  vol. 
37,  vols.  85,  36,  37,  No.  223,  parte  1-3,  rebellion  record;  vol.  39,  parte 
1-3,  reporte,  correspondence,  etc.;  voL  39,  No.  258,  consular  reports. 
Nob.  136-139;  vol.  42,  No.  296,  mineral  resources  of  U.  S.,  1889-90; 
vol.  43,  No.  834,  part  1,  Smithsonian  report,  1891;  vol.  45,  No.  337, 
bulletins  of  U.  S.  geological  survey,  Nos.  76-80;  vol.  46,  No.  388, 
bulletins  of  U.  S.  geological  survey,  vol.  40,  No.  1;  vol.  49,  consular 
reporte;  vol.  39,  Nos.  140-143;  vol.  50,  part  2,  eleventh  census  of 
U.  S.,*1890,  part  2,  wealth,  debt  and  taxation;  part  2,  valuation  and 
taxation;  part  6,  Indians;  part  7,  churches;  part  8,  population^  part 
1;  part  9,  population  and  resources  of  Alaska;  part  10,  statistics  of 
agriculture;  part  11,  transportetion  by  land;  part  12,  manufacturing 
industries,  part  1,  totel  for  stetes;  part  2,  stetistiCB  of  cities;  part  3, 
selected  industries 46 

Fifty-second  congress,  2d  session,  1892-93. 

House  executive,  vols.  2,  7,  8,  9,  report  of  secretary  of  war;  vol.  1, 1892; 
vol.  2,  1892,  Atlas;  vol.  3,  1892,  ordnance;  vol.  4,  1892,  inspector- 
general;  vol.  10,  report  of  secretory  of  the  navy,  1892;  vols.  12,  18,  14, 
report  of  secretary  of  the  interior;  voL  1,  1892;  vol.  2,  1892,  Indian 
affairs;  vol.  8,  1892;  vols.  16,  17,  U.  S.  geological  survey,  thirteenth 
annual  report,  1891-92;  part  2,  geology;  part  8,  irrigation;  vols.  18,  19, 
report  of  secretary  of  the  Interior,  1892;  vol.  5,  parts  1,  2,  education; 
vol.  20,  No.  1,  part  6,  report  of  secretary  of  agriculture,  1892;  vol.  21, 
report  of  commissioners  of  District  of  Ck)lumbia,  1892;  vol.  22,  ninth 
report  of  U.  S.  civil  service  commission,  reports  of  commissioner  of 
internal  revenue  and  attorney  general;  vol.  24,  annual  report  of  con- 
troller of  the  currency;  vol.  1,  1892;  vol.  26,  No.  5,  estimates  of 
appropriation,  1894;  No.  72,  deficiency  estimates;  No.  161,  supple- 

mentel  deficiency  estimates 19 

House  Journal 1 

House  miscellaneous,  vol.  2,  report  of  bureau  of  ethnology,  1887-88; 
vol.  8,  No.  90,  postel  laws  and  regulations;  vol.  9,  No.  95,  compre- 
hensive index  of  U.  S.  publications,  1889-1893;  vol.  10,  rebellion 
records;  series  1,  vol.  41,  part  1,  reports;  vols.  11,  12,  13,  rebellion 
records;  series  1,  vol.  46,  parts  1,  2,  3,  correspondence;  vol.  14,  Nos. 
77-104,  memorial  addresses;  vol.  22,  Smithsonian  report,  1892;  vol. 
28,  No.  114,  part  2,  Smithsonian  report,  1892;  part  2,  national  mu- 
seum; VOL  25,  report  of  bureau  of  ethnology,  1888^;  vol.  26,  statis- 
tical tebles,  commerce  of  TJ.  S.  with  European  countrieB,  1790-1890; 
vol.  27,  Scudder  tertiary  rhynchoporus  coloptera 18 
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Department  of  the  Interinr.  Vols. 

Fifty-second  congress,  2d  session,  1802-93. 

Senate  executive,  vol  1.  Nos.  1-19;  vol.  2,  Nos.  20-68,  except  Nos.  37,  38, 
65,  66;  vols.  3,  4,  U.  S.  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  report,  1892,  parts 
1,  2;  vol.  6,  annual  report  of  commissioner  of  labor,  1892,  industrial 
education;  vol.  8,  Nos.  69-107,  except  89-96  and  Nos.  1-4,  special 
session    4 

Senate  journal 1 

S^iate  miscellaneous,  vol.  1,  Nos.  1-69,  except  15,  53,  57,  64,  65-68;  voL 
4,  annual  report  of  American  historical  association,  1892;  voL  5, 
memorial  addresses  on  lives  and  characters  of  John  8.  Barbour, 
George  Hearst  and  John  Kenna;  vol.  6,  No.  67,  compilation  of  senate 
election  cases,  1789-1885;  vol.  7,  No.  68,  precedents  relating  to  priv- 
ilege of  U.  S.  senate 5 

Senate  reports,  vol.  1,  Nos.  1117-1285,  inclusive;  vol.  2,  Nos.  1286-1388 
and  Nos.  1-9,  inclusive  of  special  session;  vol.  3  (special  session), 

wholesale  prices,  wages  and  transportation,  part  3,  1893 3 

Fifty-third  congress,  2d  session,  1893-94. 

House  executive,  vol.  1,  No.  1,  part  1,  foreign  relations  of  U.  S.,  1883; 
vols.  2,  4,  5-7,  report  of  secretary  of  war;  vols.  1,  2,  4-6,  1893,  engi- 
neers, parts  1-5;  vol.  9,  report  of  secretary  of  war;  vol.  3,  1893, 
ordinance;  vol.  10,  report  of  secretary  of  the  interior;  vol.  4,  1893, 
inspector  general;  vol.  11,  report  of  secretary  of  the  navy,  1893;  vol. 
12,  report  of  postmaster  general,  1893;  vol.  13,  report  of  secretary 
of  the  interior;  vol.  1, 1893;  vol.  14,  report  of  secretary  of  the  interior; 
vol.  2,  1898,  Indian  affairs;  vol.  15,  No.  1,  part  5,  vol.  3,  report  of 
secretary  of  the  interior,  1893,  vol.  3;  vols.  16,  17,  U.  S.  geological 
survey,  fourteenth  annual  report,  1892-93,  parts  1,  2;  vol.  18,  report 
of  secretary  of  the  interior;  vol.  5,  education  report,  1892^93;  vol.  19, 
part  6,  report  of  secretary  of  agriculture,  1893;  vol.  20,  report  of 
commissioner  of  District  of  Columbia,  1893;  vol.  22,  report  of  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  1893,  finance;  vol.  23,  report  of  comptroller  of 
the  currency;  vols.  1,  2,  1893;  vol.  25,  foreign  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, immigration  and  passenger  movement  at  U.  S.  ports,  1893, 
imported  merchandise  entered  for  consumption,  1890-93;  vol.  27, 
Hawaiian  islands;  vol.  31,  No.  257,  report  of  commissioner  of  labor, 
1894,  the  slums  of  great  cities 25 

House  miscellaneous,  vol.  5,  No.  47,  monograph  of  geological  survey; 
vol.  22,  manual  of  topographic  methods;  vol.  7,  rebellion  record; 
series  1,  vol.  43,  reports,  correspondence,  etc.;  vol.  9,  annual  report 
of  bureau  of  ethnology,  1889-90;  vol.  10,  No.  82,  report  of  bureau  of 
ethnology,  1890-91;  vol.  11,  memorial  addresses  on  life,  etc.,  of 
William  Mitchler,  J.  L.  Ghipman,  William  Enochs  and  William  Lilly; 
vol.  12,  rebellion  records,  series  1;  vol.  44,  reports,  correspondence, 
etc.;  vol.  13,  No.  107,  congres  geologique  international;  vols.  14,  15, 
Nos.  119,  120,  monograph  of  geological  survey;  vol.  23,  geology  of 
Green  mountains  in  Vermont;  vol.  24,  moUusca  and  cmstacea  of 
the  miocene  of  New  Jersey;  vol.  16,  rebellion  record,  series  1;  v<rf. 
45,  part  1.  reports,  correspondence,  etc.;  vol.  17,  No.  121,  part  2, 
rebellion  records,  series  1;  vol.  45.  part  2,  correspondence;  vols.  18, 
20,  Nos.  122  ,130,  bulletin  of  U.  S.  fish  commission;  vol.  12,  1892; 
vol.  13.  1893;  vol.  21,  No.  173,  contributions  to  North  American 
ethnology;  vol.  9,  Dakota  grammar,  etc.;  vol.  28,  No.  181,  mineral 
resources  of  U.  S.,  1893;  vol.  29,  No.  184,  part  1,  Smithsonian  report, 
1893;  vol.  30,  Smithsonian  report,  1898,  U.  S.  national  museum;  vol. 
31,  No.  206,  report  of  chief  of  weather  bureau,  1893;  vols.  33,  34, 
rebellion  records,  series  1;  vol.  46,  parts  1,  2,  reports  and  correspond- 
ence: vol.  36,  No.  209,  report  of  commissioner  of  fish  and  fisheries; 
vol.  .'^7.  1789,  1817,  Richardson,  messages  and  papers  of  presidents, 
1789-1897 ^ 
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UNITED  STATES— OonWwacd. 

Department  of  Justice,  YoU. 

Attorney  general,  report,  1894 1 

Department  of  the  Navy, 

Naval  academy  at  Annapolis,  annual  register,  1895-96,  unbound 1 

Naval  war  college,  abstract  of  course,  1895,  pamphlet 1 

Department  of  State. 

Bureau  of  rolls,  and  library  of,  bulletins  1,  3,  5,  September-January,  1894, 

unbound 8 

Constitutions  of  XJ.  S.,  1787-1870,  documentary  history,  voL  1 1 

Oommerdal  relations  of  U.  S.  with  foreign  countries  during  1894-95,  toI.  1 .  1 

Oonsular  reports,  vols.  45-51,  No6.  165-188,  unbound 28 

Special  consular  reports,  vols.  10, 11, 12,  unbound 3 

Fur  seal  arbitration,  proceedings  of  tribunal  at  Paris,  1893,  vols.  1-8, 

inclusive  8 

History  and  functions  U.  S.  department  state,  catalogue  of,  papers,  etc, 

1898,  unbound • 1 

Review  of  the  world's  commerce  during  1894-95,  unbound 1 

Department  of  the  Treasury, 

Bureau  of  statistics,  finance,  commerce  and  immigration  of  XJ.  S.,  Feb- 
ruary, 1895,  1896;  December,  1895;  unbound 3 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  U.  S.,  1895,  vol.  1,  part  1;  vol.  2,  part  1. . .  2 
Monthly  summary  of  finance  and  commerce  of  U.  S.,  March,  1895; 

April,  1896;  unbound 2 

Immigration  and  passenger  movement  at  U.   S.  ports  1894,  1895, 

unbound  2 

Lighthouse  board,  report,  1894,  1895,  unbound 2 

Exhibits  on  fog  signal  experiments  at  Columbian  exposition,  appendix 

No.  3,  unbound 1 

Life  saving  report,  1894,  2  copies,  unbound 2 

Report  of  supervising  surgeon  general  of  U.  S.  marine  hospital  service, 

1895,  unbound 1 

Secretary  of  treasury,  report,  1892,  1893,  1894 3 

Statistical  abstract  of  XJ.  S.,  1894, 1895,  unbound 2 

Summary  statement  of  imports  and  exports  of  XJ.  S.,  September,  1894; 

January,  1896;  unbound 2 

XJ.  S.  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  report,  1894,*part8  1,  2 2 

Department  of  War, 

Chief  of  engineers,  report,  1894,  parts  1-6,  1895 2 

Index  to  reports  of  1888,  1892,  vol.  3 1 

Chief  of  ordnance,  report,  1893,  1894 2 

Index  of  periodicals,  annuals  and  serials  in  library,  pamphlet 1 

Library,  surgeon-general's  office,  index  catalogue,  vols.  1-16 16 

Alphabetical  list  of  abbreviations,  etc.,  in  index  catalogue,  vols.  1-16. .  in 
Rebellion  record,  series  1,  vol.  45,  part  2;  vol.  46,  series  1,  parts  1,  2,  3; 

vol.  47,  series  1,  parts  1,  2,  3;  vol.  48,  part  1,  series  1 8 

Atlases  to  accompany  record,  parts  27-35 9 

Maps  to  accompany  record,  series  1,  vol.  45,  plates  185,  a.  b.  c 3 

'Geological  Survey, 

Maps  of  Albany,  Delta  Co.,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts  and 

New  York 13 

Interetate  Commerce  Commission. 

Eighth  and  ninth  annual  reports,  1894,  1895 2 

Income  account  of  XJ.  S.  railways  in  preliminary  report,  1895,  unbound. . ! !  i 

Statistics  of  railways  in  XJ.  S.,  report,  1894,  unbound 1 

Labor  Bureau. 

Bulletins  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  unbound 3 

Report  of  commissioner,  1892,  1898 ....',......*..' . . !  2 

Wright,  Carroll  D.  The  slums  of  Baltimore  and  New  York  (special  report)  i 


Patent  Qgice.  Vota. 

Commlaalouer  of  patents,  report,  1893,  unbound 1 

BpecfBcatlons  and  drawlnga  of  patentB  Isaned  from  TJ.  8.  patent  office, 
August-December,  1892;  January-December,   1893;   January-December, 
18W;  2  parts  each;  January-March,  1895;  2  parts  each;  April,  1895;  2  parts      66 
Penmon  pfflee. 

Oommlasloner  of  pensions,  report,  18W,  unbound 1 

Pension  aud  pension   appeals;  report  of  Assistant  Secretary  John   M. 

Reynolds,  1885,  pamphlet 1 

PuMio  Printer. 

Decisions  of  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  vol.  1,  nnbouod 1 

Fifty-third  congress,  2d  session,  1S9S-M. 

Congressional  record,  vol.  26,  part^  4-10 6 

Appendix,  parts  1,  2 2 

Fifty-third  congress,  3d  session,  1894-93. 

Conp«BBlonal  Record,  vol.  27,  parts  1-4,  Incluslye 4 

Index ■ 1 

Firty-fourth  congress,  lat  session,  1894-BC. 

Oongresslonnl  Record,  vol.  28,  parts  1,  2 2 

First  draft  of  proposed  bill  to  reduce  cost,  etc.,  of  public  documents 

furnished  to  designated  depoaltory  libraries,  pamphlet 1 

Official  register  of  U.  S.,  vol.  2,  1895 1 

Public  documents,  check  list,  2d  edition,  unbound 1 

Monthly  catalogue,  Janu air-December,  18W;  January,  February, 

April,  May,  1896,  pamphlets 15 

Superintendent  of  documents,  annual  report,  189B,  pamphlet 1 

U.  S.  statutes,  1894-1895,  unbound 1 

Supplement  to  vol.  2,  Nos.  1,  2,  1892-98,  unbound 1 

U.  S.  statutes  at  large,  vol.  28,  1893-95 1 

V.  S.  Seiiate. 
Fifty-third  congress,  2d  session. 

Reports,  1-51,  replies  to  tarlft  Inquiries,  unbound 61 

Fifty-third  congress,  3d  session. 

Miscellaneous  document.  No.  86,  memorials  of  town  of  Wolcottvllle, 

Indiana,  on  state  of  national  finances,  pamphlet 1 

Smithsonian  Institvtion. 

American  historical  assoclatloa,  report,  1894 1 

Board  of  regents,  report,  1893 1 

Bureau  of  ethnology,  report,  1888,  1889,  2  copies;  1890-1891 3 

Hodge,  Frederick,  W.  List  of  publlcatlona,  with  Index,  pamphlet 1 

Holmes,  William  P.  Ancient  quarry  In  Indian  territory,  pamphlet 1 

Contributions  to  American  ethnology,  vol,  9 1 

Contributions  to  knowledge,  Nos.  980^989,  unbound 2 

Collections,  Nos.  969,  970,  unbound;  971,  072,  pamphlets 4 

No.  854,  geographical  tables,  unbound 1 

Her   majesty's    astronomer    at    Gape    Good    Hope,    report,    1893,    1S94, 

pamphlet 2 

Merrill,  Q.  P.   Directions  for  collecting  rocks  and  for  preparation  of  thin 

sections,  pamphlet I 

National  museum,  bulletin.  No.  48,  unbound 1 

CovUle,  Frederick.    Directions  for  collecting  specimens  and  Informa- 
tion, Illustrating  the  aboriginal  uses  of  plants,  pamphlet 1 

Tassln,  Wirt.     Directions  for  collecting  minerals,  pamphlet 1 

Schubert,   Charles.    Directions  for  collecting  and  preparing  foaslls, 

pamphlet 1 

Regents,  report,  1883 1 

Proceedings,  vols.  1«,  17 2 

Rockhlll,   William  W.    Diary   of  a  Journey  through   Mongolia  and 

Thibet  In  1891-1SB2,  unbound 1 

Smithsonian  Institution  at  Cotton  States  exposition  at  Atlanta,  pam- 
phlet          1 
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MICHIGAN.  Tok. 

Bills  of  the  house,  2  copies 2 

Bills  of  the  senate,  2  copies 2 

Pioneer  and  historical  society  collections,  vols.  22-26,  inclusiye,  2,000  copieB 

each  lOOOO 

Public  acts  relating  to  Michigan  railroads,  passed  by  legislature  of  1881- 

1893,  3  copies,  unbound 3 

Supreme  coui*t  reports,  vols.  98-103,  6  copies  each 86 

Adjutant  general,  report,  1893-94,  2  copies 2 

Agricultural  College, 

Catalogue,  1894-1895,  unbound 1 

Bxperiment  station  bulletins,  1894,  1895. 

No.  Ill,  cultivated  raspberries  of  U.  S.,  A.  A.  Crozler,  unbound 1 

No.  112,  fertilizer  analyses,  R.  C.  Kedzie,  pamphlet 1 

No.  113-116  (in  one),  fattening  lambs,  rape  as  a  forage  plant,  manage- 

ment  of  swamp  lands,  insects  of  the  cornfield,  unbound 1 

No.  117,  millet,  A.  A.  Crozier,  unbound 1 

No.  118,  fruits  at  South  Haven,  T.  T.  Lyon,  unbound 1 

No.  119, 120  (in  one),  potatoes,  vegetable  novelties  and  notions,  pam- 
phlet          1 

No.  121,  pests  of  orchard  and  garden,  L.  R.  Taft,  G.  C.  Davis,  2  copies, 

unbound 2 

Nos.  122, 123, 124  (In  one),  small  fruits,  native  plums,  Russian  cherries, 
the  apple  orchard,  L.  B.  Taft,  H.  P.  Gladden,  U.  P.  Hedrick,  2 

copies,  pamphlets 2 

No.  125,  crimson  clover,  etc.,  A.  A.  Crozier,  pamphlet 1 

No.  126,  fertilizer  analyses,  R.  C.  Kedzie,  pamphlet 1 

Nos.  127,  128  (in  one),  dairy  records,  fattening  lambs,  C.  D.  Smith, 

F.  B.  Mumford,  unbound 1 

Nos.  129, 130  (in  one),  fruits  at  South  Haven,  fruits  at  Agricultural 

college,  T.  T.  Lyon,  L.  R.  Taft,  H.  P.  Gladden,  unbound 1 

Spe<*ifll  bulletin.  March,  1895,  when  and  what  to  spray,  L.  R.  Taft, 

pamphlet  1 

No.  181,  April,  1896,  potatoes,  vegetables,  tests,  etc.,  pamphlet 1 

No.  132,  April,  1896,  some  injurious  insects,  G.  C.  Davis,  pamphlet. ...        1 

Attorney  Oeneral. 

Report  of  attorney  general,  1894,  2  copies 2 

Auditor  OenercU, 

Report  of  auditor  general,  1898,  1894.  1895 3 

Bank  Cojnmisfrioner. 

Report  of  banlc  commissioner,  1894,  1895 2 

Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities, 

Report  of  annual  conferences,  Adrian,  December  4,  5,  1894;  Flint,  Decem- 
ber 10,  11,  1895;  unbound 2 

Board  of  C^eological  Survey, 

Geological  survey  of  Michigan,  vol.  5,  1881-1893,  100  copies lOO 

Board  of  Health. 

Abstract  of  proceedings,  July  13,  1894;  April  12, 1895,  2  copies,  October  IZ 
1894;  pamphlets ^ 

Annual  conference  of  Michigan  health  officers,  1894,  unbound i 

Report,  1892,  1893 * /  */ 2 

Restriction  and  prevention  of  consumption,  pamphlet. ...!..!! 1 

Sanitary  conventions,  1894,  1  pamphlet,  1  unbound ..........'  2 

Executive  Office. 

Bstabrook,  Professor  Joseph.  Memorial  services  at  Olivet  college.  Novem- 
ber 12,  1894,  pamphlet 7  1 

Resolutions  on  death  of,  October,  1894,  pamphlet. .,..,,.,.,.'.[  1 

Removal  proceedings,  board  of  state  canvassers,  1894,  76  copies. . . . . . . . . !  75 
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Secretary  of  State.  VoU. 

Manufacturing  and  mercantile  law,  1885,  75  copies,  pamphlets 75 

Mines   and*  mineral    statistics,    1893-94,   100   copies;   1895-96,   75   copies; 

unbound  75 

Public  acts,  1895,  200  copies 200 

Quartermaster  general,  report,  1892-1894,  75  copies,  pamphlets 75 

Railroad  commissioner,  report,  1894-1895,  100  copies 100 

Laws,  1890,  50  copies 50 

Registration,  report,  vital  statistics,  1892,  1893,  150  copies  each 300 

Rich,  Governor  John  T.   Message,  1895,  50  copies,  pamphlets 50 

School  for  the  blind,  report,  1893-94,  75  copies,  pamphlets 75 

School  for  the  deaf,  at  Flint,  1893-94,  50  copies,  unbound 50 

State  treasurer,  report,  1894,  1895,  50  copies  each 100 

Superintendent  Michigan  asylum  for  dangerous  and  criminal  Insane,  at 

Ionia,  report,  1892-1894,  75  copies,  pamphlets 75 

Superintendent  of  poor,  report,  1894, 1895,  50  copies  each,  unbound 100 

Abstracts  of  reports,  1891,  1892,  1893,  2  copies  each,  unbound 6 

Superintendent  public  instruction,  1893,  50  copies;  1894,  60  copies 140 

INDIVIDUALS. 

Baker  ^  Vooheia  <fc  Co, 

Labatt,  C.  B.   Brief  digest  to  vols.  31-36,  of  American  state  reports,  1884, 
unbound   * 1 

Bame8t  Orlando  M. ,  Lansing. 

The  Authorship  of  Shakespere,  n.  p.,  1895,  2  copies,  pamphlet 1 

Bates,  Mrs.  M.  E.  C. ,  Traverse  City. 

Bates,  Mrs.  M.  E.  C,  and  Bucls,  Mrs.  M.  K.    Along  Traverse  Shores, 
Traverse  City,  1891 1 

Beyers,  Joseph  P. 

Board  of  state  charities,  report,  1894;  Columbus,  1895 1 

Boss,  Clarence  M. 

Inspector  of  Gogebic  county  mines,  report,  1893,  1894,  1894-1895,  n.  p., 
n.  d.,  pamphlets 2 

Bradley,  Caleb  D. 

Bradley,  C.  D.  Anniversary  of  ordination  of,  1854-1894,  n.  p.,  n.  d.,  2  copies 
pamphlets  2 

Burton,  C.  M.,  Detroit. 

Acts  relating  to  city  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  1891,  unbound 1 

Burton,  C.  M.    Sketch  of  the  life  of  Antoine  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac,  founder 

of  Detroit,  75  copies,  Detroit,  1895,  pamphlet 75 

Chipman,  J.  I^gan.   Speech,  July  19,  1890,  n.  p.,  n.  d.,  pamphlet 1 

Commissioners  of  Detroit  parks  and  boulevards,  report,  1893,  Detroit, 

1884,  pamphlet 1 

Cox,  Samuel  S.  Addresses,  July  4,  1889,  New  York,  1889,  unbound 1 

Detroit  in  history  and  commerce,  Detroit,  1891,  unbound 1 

Detroit,  past  and  present,  or  1870  vs.  1890,  n.  p.,  n.  d.,  unbound 1 

Detroit  real  estate  board,  articles  of  association  and  by-laws,   Detroit, 

1896,   unbound 1 

Frustrated  land  grab,  n.  p.,  n.  d.,  pamphlet 1 

McCracken,  S.  B.    Michigan  election  law,  Detroit,  1891,  pamphlet 1 

Michigan  overland  company,  Detroit,  n.  p.,  n.  d.,  pamphlet 1 

Michigan  press  association,  June  24-25,  1884,  proceedings,  Nashville,  1884« 

pamphlet 1 

Taxation  and  exemption,  report  from  Detroit  common  council,  Detroit, 

1880,  pamphlet 1 

University  of  Michigan,  class  of  1873,  Detroit,  1889,  pamphlet 1 

Williams,  Meade  C.  Old  mission  church  at  Mackinaw  island,  address,  July 

28,  1895,  Detroit,  1895,  pamphlet 1 
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INDIVIDUALS— C7oyi^iii«€d. 
CarsweU  Co,  Yols^ 

The  Queen  vs.  F.  V.  G.  Shortis,  English  addresses  of  counsel  and  the 
charge  of  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Matthleu  to  the  Jury,  as  taken  by  John 
Lomax  and  A.  A.  Urquhart,  Montreal,  1896,  unbound 1 

Clark,  Mrs.  Cfeorge  P. ,  Larmng. 

Olark,  A.  Arnold.  Relation  of  English  language  to  other  languages,  pam- 
phlet          1 

Clark,  Joseph,  Ann  Arbor. 

Michigan  university  hospital,  report,  1898-1894,  2  copies,  n.  p.,  n.  d.,  pam- 
phlets          2 

Cochrane,  H,  F. ,  Grand  Rapids, 

Baptist  annual,  proceedings  of  Baptist  convention,  Marquette,   October 

16-20,  1895,  Grand  Rapids,  n.  d.,  unbound 1 

Michigan  Baptist,  annual,  1894,  Kalamazoo,  1894,  unbound t 1 

Cook,  Samuel  F.,  Lansing, 

Cook,  S.  F.  Mackinaw  in  history,  critique  on  John  R.  Bailey's  brochure, 
entitled  Mackinac,  formerly  Michilimackinac,  pamphlet 1 

Danforth,  L,  M.  C, 

National  wool  growers'  association,  memorial,  Washington,  1896 1 

Dodge,  James  H, ,  Boston, 

Boston  city  auditor,  report,  1894,  1895,  Boston,  1896 1 

Ewing,  Hon,  Thomus,  New  York, 

Ewlng,  Thomas.  The  struggle  for  freedom  in  Kansas 1 

Felehy  Hon.  Alpheus, 

Felch,  Hon.  Alpheus.  Proceedings  at  banquet  given  in  honor  of,  by  Wash- 
tenaw bar  association,  September  28,  1894,  n.  p.,  n.  d.,  pamphlet 1 

Femald,  Charles  A.  Biographical  sketch,  n.  p.,  n.  d.,  pamphlet 1 

Finney,  B,  A.,  Ann  Arbor. 

Finney.  B.  A.  Local  bibliographies  and  Indexing  of  local  newspapers, 
paper  read  at  library  association,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  September  24, 
26, 1896,  n.  p.,  n.  d.,  pamphlet ,,,        1 

Foster,  Charles  R,  Detroit, 

Oharter  and  laws  of  Detroit,  1893,  3  copies,  Detroit,  1893 3 

Qreen,  Fred  L,,  Hillsdale, 

Hillsdale,  Michigan,  illustrated  directory  of  1894,  unbound 1 

Greene,  Mary  E,,  M,  D,,  Charlotte, 

Green,  Mary  E.  Oondiments,  spices  and  flavors,  pamphlet 1 

Green,  Samuel  A. ,  Boston, 

Abbott,  Rev.  Abiel.  Letters  from  Cuba,  unbound 1 

Bills  of  mortality,  1810-1849,  city  of  Boston,  vital  statistics  of  Boston,  1810- 

1841  (bound  together) 3 

Boston  city  auditor,  report,  1893-1894 1 

Boston  health  department,  report,  1893,  1894,  1895 3 

Boston  municipal  register,  1858 1 

Boston  prison  discipline  society,  report,  1826 1 

Boston  school  committee,  report,  1858 1 

Europe,  by  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S 1 

Lawrence,  William.    Extracts  from  diary  and    correspondence  of  Amos 

Lawrence  1 

Massachusetts  medical  society.    Medical  communications,  vol.  5,  part  3, 

1857  1 

Mayors  of  Boston,  inaugural  address,  1822-1851,  vol.  1 1 

New  England  historical  genealogical  society,  memoirs  of  several  deceased 

members  of 1 
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Qreen^  Samuel  A.,  BoHon.  Vols. 

Peabody,  Andrew  P.   Memorial  addresses  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  January 

18,  1888 1 

Report  of  commissioners  on  condition  of  records,  etc.,  in  secretary  of  state's 

department,  1886 1 

Sheppard,  John.   Life  of  Samuel  Tucker 1 

Slafter,  Edmund  F.    Twenty-flfth  anniversary  of 1 

Suffolk  deeds,  liber  7 1 

Waters,  Henry  F.  Genealogical  gleanings  in  England,  vol.  1,  parts  2,  3 2 

Worcester,  J.  E.    Gazetteer  of  U.  S.,  1818 1 

Pamphlets 125 

Unbound 51 

Oriawoldf  Stephen  ^  New  York. 

Subject  index  of  New  York  state  library 1 

Hinsdale.  B.  A, 

Hinsdale,  B.  A.    Establishment  of  first  Southern  boundary  of  U.  S.  (Ameri- 
can historical  association),  Washington,  1894,  pamphlet 1 

Jackscm,  Isaac  N.,  Lansing. 

Michigan  official  directory  and  legislative  manual,  1895-1896,  autograph 
copy,  2d  edition 1 

Judd,  E.  D. 
The  San  Francisco  Call,  vol.  69,  No.  26,  December  25, 1895,  paper i 

Kemp^  Miss  Joan, 

Catalogue  of  books  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  public  library,  1894,  n.  p.,  n.  d., 
pamphlet 1 

LeffingweU,  Dr.  Albert,  Cambridge. 

American  association  on  yivisection  and  dissection  in  schools,  Chicago, 

1&H95,  unbound 1 

Brutallzation  of  childhood,  pamphlet 1 

Leffingwell,  A.   Dangerous  ideal,  pamphlet 1 

Does  science  need  secrecy?   A  reply  to  Professor  Baker,  of  Hanrard 

medical  school,  pamphlet I 

.  Physiology  in  public  schools,  pamphlet 1 

Little,  Brown  <Sk  Co. 

Crocker,  Uriel  H.  The  cause  of  bard  times 1 

Lomax,  Joseph,  Grand  Rapids. 

Lomax,  Joseph.  Genealogical  and  historical  sketches  of  Lomax  family. .  1 
MacGovoan,  Hon.  Jonas  H. 

Lawyers'  hand-book  of  federal  practice,  Washington,  1891 1 

McMillan,  Hon.  James  H.,  Detroit. 

McMillan,  James.   Nominating  speeches  in  caucusses  of  1889,  1895,  New 
York,  1895 1 

Miles,  Dr.  Manly,  Lansing. 

Miles,  Dr.  M.  Animal  mechanics  (American  naturalist,  voL  28,  1894),  n.  p., 

n.  d.,  pamphlet 1 

Heredity  of  acquired  characters,  n.  p.,  n.  d.,  pamphlet 1 

Surface  tension  of  water  and  evaporation,  n.  p.,  n.  d.,  pamphlet 1 

Moore,  Jtxdge  J.  B. 

Weekly  Richmond  Enquirer,  1856-1857,  paper 1 

Patton,  Hon.  John,  Ghrand  Rapids. 

Patton,  John.  The  Wilson  bill  and  Michigan  speech  in  U.  S.  senate,  June 
22,  1894,  Washington,  1894,  pamphlet 1 
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Ranney,  Dr.  George  E,  Voii. 

Banney,  G.  E.  Addresses  delivered  at  dedication  of  regimental  monument 
In  Ghickamauga  U.  S.  military  park,  September  18,  1895,  n.  p,,  n.  d., 
pamphlets 2 

Seawright,  Jamee  A.,  Uniantown,  Pa, 

Record  of  the  Seawright  family,  established  in  America  by  William  Sea- 
wright, Uniontown,  18©3 1 

Seufall,  May  Wright,  Indianapolis, 

Council  catechism,  national  council  of  women  U.  S.,  n.  p.,  n.  d.,  pamphlet. .  1 
National  council  of  U.  S.,  Washington,  February  17  to  March  2, 1895,  n.  p., 

n.  d.,  pamphlet 1 

To  women  who  may  be  interested  in  council,  etc.,  n.  p.,  n.  d.,  pamphlet, ...  1 

SJiephard,  WtUiam  C,  Oraiid  Bapide, 

U.  S.  league  of  local  building  and  loan  association,  proceedings  of  meeting, 
July  25-26,  1804,  unbound 1 

Shufeldt,  Dr.  R.  W, 
Schufeldt,  R.  W.  Lectures  on  biology,  n.  p.,  1892  unbound 1 

Smith,  Erwin  F, 
Botanical  club  check  list,  a  protest,  n.  p.,  n.  d.,  pamphlet 1 

Smith,  Henry  H.,  KdUxmazoo, 

Michigan  state  association,  Washington,  D.  C 1 

National  conventions  of  Democratic  and  republican  parties,  1832-1856, 

Chicago,  1892,  unbound 1 

Smith,  H.  H.  Digest  of  decisions  and  precedents  of  U.  S.  senate  and  house 

of  representatives,  Washington,  1894,  unbound 1 

Report  of  special  committee  to  investigate  attempts  at  bribery,  etc.,  under 

resolution  of  U.  S.  senate.  May  17,  1894,  Washington,  1894,  unbound 1 

Spencer,  Mrs,  Mary  C, 

Wilson,  Rev,  John  A.  Memorial  sermon  on  Mrs.  Elvira  N.  FoUett,  St 
Luke's  church,  Ypsilanti,  November  9, 1884,  n.  p.,  h.  d.,  pamphlet 1 

Stickney,  Gardener  P,,  Wieconsin, 

Stickney,  G.  P.  Nicholas  Perot,  a  study  in  Wisconsin  history  (Parkman 
club  publications  No.  1),  December,  1^^,  n.  p.,  n.  d.,  pamphlet 1 

Strang,  Charles  J, 
Book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord,  St.  James,  A.  R.  I ^ .        1 

Stuart,  Lewis  G, 

Adjutant  general  and  quartermaster  general  of  Michigan,  report,  1858, 

pamphlet v « .        1 

American  humane  association,  annual  convention  at  Art  palace,  Chicago, 

1893,  pamphlet «. 4 ...... . 1 

Atwood,  W.  S.  Political  issues  of  the  day,  address  to  citizens  of  lake  shore 

counties,  pamphlet : 1 

Centennial  anniversary  of  American  independence,  Grand  Rapids,  July  4, 

1876 1 

Citizens'  permanent  relief  committee  of  Philadelphia,  report,  1893-18^, 

unbound ,».... 1 

Columbia  college,  president's  annual  report,  1893,  unbound ^  ......».•. .        1 

Elliott,  Eugene.  Milwaukee  city  charter,  1890,  unbound. -. 1 

Facts  for  the  people,  address  republican  central  committee  of  Ingham  Co., 

pamphlet 1 

Grrand  Rapids  board  of  aldermen,  report,  1890-1891,  pamphlet 1 

Board  of  police  and  flre  commlssiohers,  reports,  1843-1893 1 
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Stuart,  LewU  O.  Voii. 

Grand  Rapids  board  public  works,  reports,'  1878-1893,  inclusive,  pamphlets, 

unbound   l'» 

Board  of  trade,  oflBcers,  directors,  etc.,  1894.  pamphlet 

Charity  organization,  report,  1893-1894,  1894-1895,  pamphlets 

City  engineer,  report,  1875,  1876,  pamphlets 

City  surveyor,  on  additional  water  supply.  188(),  unbound 

Conmion  council,  manual.  1892-1S93,  1893-1894 

Furniture  directory,  pamphlet 

Press  club,  constitution  of.  pamphlet 

Schools,  list  of  teachers,  1894,  pamphlet 

Water,  report,  1885,  pamphlet 

Greeley,  Horace.    Why  I  am  a  whig,  pamphlet 

Hickman,  Hon,  John.    Speech,  May  1,  1860,  pamphlet 

Increase  of  state  taxes,  refutation  of  charges  against  republican  adminis- 
tration ^Detroit  Tribune  tract.  No.  3),  pamphlet 

Journal  of  extra  session,  sixth  legislative  council  of  Michigan,  September, 

1834  (reprint,  1894) 

Kent  county  board  of  supervisors,  manual.  1893 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  technology,  report,  1893,  unbound 

Catalogue,  1893-1894,  unbound 

Michigan  league  of  professional  base  ball  clubs,  constitution  and  by-la wa, 

pamphlet 

Michigan  press  association,  annual  meeting,  1889,  pamphlet 

0-Jip-ne  spelling  book,  pamphlet 

Peninsular  club,  Grand  Rapids,  constitution,  by-laws  and  rules,  pamphlet. . 

Seward,  W.  H.    Speech,  Detroit,  September  4,  1860.  pamphlet 

Sons  of  temperance  (Grand  Haven  division.  No.  83),  constitution,  by-laws 

and  rules,  pamphlet 

Unlawful  and  corrupt  use  of  public  money  by  the  president  and  his  cabi- 
net, report,  1860  (Detroit  Tribune  tract.  No.  9),  pamphlet 

Vhl,  Mrs,  E,  F.,  Grand  Rapids, 
St.  Cecelia  society.  Grand  Rapids,  exercises  at  laying  of  comer  stone, 
November  6,  1893 

Unknown, 

Davles,  Thomas.    Gospel  Christianity 

Few  facts  about  Turkey,  under  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  II.,  unbound 

Genealogy  of  Gamble  family,  Knox  county  historical  and  genealogical 

magazine,  vol.  1,  No.  2,  December,  1895,  pamphlet 

Gokin,  E.  L.   Henry  G.  Plerson  memorial  address,  pamphlet 

Hypnotism,  its  uses  and  abuses,  unbound 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  In  France,  1889-92,  unbound 

Notes  on  the  history  of  John  Piatt,  born  In  Burlington  county,  New  Jersey, 

1749;  died  near  Wilmington,  1823,  with  list  of  his  descendants,  pamphlet 
Parvln,  Theophilus.    A  physician  on  vivisection,  extracts  from  address 

before  American  academy  of  medicine,  1891,  pamphlet 

Seventy-third  regiment,  Illinois   Infantry,  proceedings  of  association  of 

survivors,  November,  1894,  pamphlet 

Proceedings  of  reunion  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  September  18,  1895 
United    States    of    Venezuela    at    World's    Columbian    exposition,    1893, 

unbound    

Valley,  plain  and  peak,  scenes  in  line  of  Great  Northern  R.  R.,  unbound. .. 

Waite,  Henry  E,,  MasMmehuetts. 
Extracts  relating  to  origin  of  American  navy,  Boston,  1890 

Ward,  Fred  T. 

Grand  lodge,  Knights  of  Honor,  Michigan,  proceedings,  Lansing,  February 
13,  14,  1894,  unbound 

Webber,  W,  L.,  Saginaw 

Webber,  W.  L.  Indian  cession  of  1819.  made  by  treaty  of  Saginaw,  paper 
read  at  Michigan  pioneer  society,  Lansing,  June  5,  6,  1£^,  2  copies, 
pamphlets , 


WiOiams,  Edward  H.  \ 

WilllamB,  E.  H.,  Jr.  Robert  Williams,  of  Rosbury,  MasBBchusettB,  aad  hiB 

desceadauts  

Wianer,  O.  F. 

The  conquerors  of  Albion,  poem,  unbound. 

Wright,  E.  J. ,  Latuing. 

Wright.  E.  J.   Assessora  inaaual,  Lauslog,  1894,  uabound 

Zephyrin,  Father,  Harbor  Springs. 

Baraga.    Itt.    Kev.   Bishop  F.    Catholle   prayer  book   and   catecblsm   Id 

Otchlpwe  Indian  languaKe,  with  appendix  by  Rer.  John  B.  Werkamp. . . 

Gete-debadjunowlu  tohl  bwa  Oudadlsld  Jesus  Christ  gale  Jesus  o  blma 

dislwln  gale  o  nlbowlu,  by  a  Franclscau  father  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri .... 

'    JesuBod  yitwawlu,  short  catechism  of  the  Christian  doctrine  In  Otchlpwe 

language  

Kaglge  Debwewlnan  (eternal  truths)   Kaglnlg  Ge-Takwendang  Katollk 

enamlad '■ . 

Katolik  anamle  mlalnalgan  iCatholic  prayers),  2  copies,  pamphlets 

Siffemth,  Rev.  N.  L,    Short  compendium  of  catechism  for  the  Indians, 
unbound  

MISCELLANEOUS. 
American  Antiqurian  Society. 

Butler,  Jamee  D.   Newfound  Journal  of  Charles  Floyd,  pamphlet 

American  Bar  Astodation. 

Cooley,    Thomas   M.    Address  at   Saratoga    Springs,    August    22,    18M, 
unbound    

Ameriean  Eeonomie  Aiaodation. 

Cooley,  Charles  H.  Theory  of  transportation,  unbound 

Economic  studies,  1896,  vol.  1,  No.  1,  unbound,  1  pamphlet 

Supplement,  unbound 

American  FWeatry  AMOCtatton. 

Proceedings,  vols.  10,  11,  pamphlets 

American  Hietorical  Aitoeiation. 

Annual  report,  1883,  nnlwund 

American  Humane  AteociatUm. 

Vivisection  In  America,  report,  1896,  unbound 

American  LibraTy  Attoeiativn. 

Papers  and  proceedings  oiT  annual  meeting  at  Denver,  189S,  pamphlet 

American  Pharmaceutical  At»ociation. 

Proceedings  of  annual  meetings,  1884,  18&5,  unbound 

American  Phitoaophical  Society. 

Vols.  S2-34,  Nob.  143-149,  IncluslTe,  unbound 

A»tor  Library. 

Annual  report,  1883,  1884,  pamphlets 

Battle  Creek  Puhtie  Library. 

Supplement  No.  1,  1895 

Boeton  Aetociated  Charitie*. 

Annual  report,  18%,  uniwund 

Boaton  City  Auditor. 

Report,  1896-1886 
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M ISCBLLANEOUS— Ca»«nu«d. 
Boston  Merchants*  Association.  Yols. 

Currency  and  banking  system  of  U.  S.,  address  delivered  January  3,  1885, 
unbound  1 

Improvement  of  Boston  harbor,  address  delivered  November  15,  1895, 
unbound 1 

Maps  of  Boston  harbor 1 

Boston  Publio  Library. 

Annual  reports,  1885,  2  copies,  1886-1885,  unbound 12 

Bulletins,  1890,  vol.  9,  No.  1;  1892,  vol.  8,  Nos.  2,  .8,  n.  s.;  1893,  vol.  3,  No. 
4;  vol.  4,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  n.  s.;  1894,  vol.  5,  Nos.  1,  2,  No.  3,  2  copies;  1895,  vol. 

5,  No.  4,  vol.  6,  No.  1,  Nos.  2,  3  (In  one),  unbound 14 

Supplement  to  bulletin,  1893,  unbound 1 

Catalogue  of  books  in  foreign  languages,  1881,  pamphlet 1 

Books  on  English  history,  biography,  geography  and  travel,  3d  edition, 

2  copies,  unbound 1 

Books  relating  to  architecture,  construction  and  decoration,  1894,   2 

copies,  unbound 2 

English  prose,  fiction  and  books  for  the  young,  8th  edition,  2  copies 

unbound 2 

Works  in  arts  and  sciences,  supplemental  list,  1881,  unbound 1 

.    Class  list  2d  edition,  1871,  unbound 1 

Works  of  fiction  in  French  language,  Bates  hall,  3  copies,  unbound 3 

Class  list  for  poetry,  for  poetry,  drama,  etc.,  1st  edition,  1870,  unbound  1 
Columbus,  Christopher.    First  letter  of,  to  Noble  Lord  Raphael  Sanchez, 
announcing  the  discovery  of  America  (facsimile  from  copy  of  Latin 

version),  1893,  pamphlet 1 

Handbook  of  Boston  public  library,  2  copies,  unbound 2 

Handbook  for  readers,  1890,  9th  edition,  2  copiee,  unbound 2 

Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

Report,  1895,  1896,  pamphlets 2 

Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

Annual  report,  1895,  2  copies,  1896,  unbound 3 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association. 

Proceedings,  June  .18,  1894,  with  annual  address  by  Fred  W.  Lincoln. ...  1 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co. 

Map  of  Canadian  Pacific  railway 1 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

Trade  and  commerce  of  Chicago,  report,  1895 1 

Chicago  Historical  Society. 

Proceedings  of  annual  meetings,  1895,  pamphlet 1 

Chicago  Public  Library. 

Annual  report,  1894,  pamphlet 1 

Children's  Friend  Society. 

Annual  report,  1893,  pamphlet 1 

Cincinnati  Public  Library. 
Librarian  and  treasurer,  report,  1894,  1895 2 

CivU  Service  Reform  League, 
Schurz,  Hon.  Carl.  Spoils  8ystem,  address,  Deoeml>er  12,  1895,  pamphlet. .         1 

Cobden  Club,  London, 
Annual  meeting,  with  report  of  committee,  1895,  2  copies,  pamphlets 2 

Coldvxiter  Free  Public  Library. 
Catalogue,  1896 1 

Columbian  School  of  Oratory,  Chicago. 
Annual  catalogue  and  announcement,  1896-97,  unbound 1 


Columbia  College.  i 

Allison,  Archibald.    Prluciples  of  population  and  their  connection  witb 

human  happlneea,  vols.  1,  2 

American  colonization  society  memorial  of  semi-centennial  anniversary, 

WasblnKton,  January  15,  1867 

Appleton's  Journal,  vol.  12,  October,  1874 

Authors'  club.  New  York,  manual  of,  1896 

Barnes,  William  H,  The  body  politic 

Barnard.  F.  A.   P.    Metric  system  of  weights  and  measuren,  address, 

August  1,  1891 

Barrow,  Sir  John.  Life  of  Richard  Earle  Howe 

Bates,  Joshua.  Memorial  from  city  of  Boston 

Bayard,  Bey.  L.  P.  Memorial  of  J.  W.  Brown 

Beardsley,  E.  E.  Life  and  correspondence  of  Samuel  Johnson,  2d  edition. . 
Blckerstetb,  E.  H.    Yesterday,  today  and  forever,  poem  In  twelve  books. . 

Boston  almanacs,  1880, 1840,  1844.  1846.  1848-1861,  1860 

Boston  city  auditor,  report.  1877-78 

School  committee,  report,  1878 

Bowditcb,  N.  I.    SnSolk  names,  2d  edlUon 

Bowker,  R.  R.    Readers'  guide  in  economics  and  political  science 

Bowlder,  Miss.  Poems  and  essays,  1st  American  eiditlon 

Bridges,  Rev.  Charles.   Memoir  of  Miss  Mary  Jane  Graham 

Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences,  year  book,  1892-93,  2  copies 

Brown,  J.  Edward.  Studies  In  modern  socialism  and  labor  problems 

Brown  university  library.  Providence,  R.  I.,  catalogue,  1843 

Buckley,  Tbomas  Lawrence.  General  notes  containing  pedigree  of  Thomas 

family,  of   Maryland 

Bollflncb,  8.  G.   Poems. 

Bunker  HUl  monument  association,  proceedings  of  annual  meeting.  June 

8.  1875 

Burn,  R.  Scott.    Sanitary  science  as  applied  to  healthy  constructloo  of 

bouses  In  town  and  country 

Bntler,  Charles.    Account  of  life  and  writings  of  James  B^  Bossuet,  bishop 

of  Meaux 

Columbia  college,  N.  Y.,  1868-72,  Inclusive 

Cambridge  university  calendars 

Catechism  on  the  corn  laws,  1832 

Clark,  N.  G.  Outline  of  elements  of  English  language 

Glass  Interests,  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  government 

Coggsball,   George.    History  of  American   privations  during  war  with 

England,  1812. ^ 

Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  churcb.  New  York,  history  of  school  of  1633- 

1883,  2d  edition 

Catalogues  Columbia  college.  17M-18T0,  187«-1877,  1877-1878.  1754-1888 

Colquboun,  P.  Treatise  on  police  of  the  metropolis,  suggesting  remedies 

for  various  crimes  and  misdemeanors 

Cooper,  T.  Answer  In  defence  of  the  truth  against  private  mass 

Court  of  England  during  regency,  1811-1820,  memoirs  of,  vols.  1,  2 

Cutts,  J.  M.   Treatise  on  constitutions  1  and  party  questions,  with  history 

of  political  parties 

Dall.  Caroline  H.  Woman's  right  to  laboi',  npeech,  Boston,  November,  1858 

De  Peyster,  Frederick.  Memoir  of  W.  H.  Guest 

Dickinson.  S.  N.  Boston  almanac,  1839 

Downs-  Ijetters  from  Micklenburg  and  Holstein 

Dwigbt,  Theodore  W.,  and  Marsh.  George  P.  Inaugural  addresses.  Novem- 
ber 1,  1855,  2  copies 

Dyer,  John  H.  Essays  on  elocution,  Rth  edition 

Enrl  of  Dudley.  Letters  to  Bishop  of  LandntT 

Elementary  and  middle  class  Instruction  fn  the  Netherlands 

Eminent  literary  and  scientific  men  ot  France,  lives  of.  vols.  1,  2 

Evans,  D.  Maurler.  Commercial  crisis  of  1847-48 

Fabens,  Joseph  W.  Story  of  life  on  the  Isthmus 

Feis,  Jacob.  Shakespeare  and  Montaigne 
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MISCELLANEOUS— Oowrintted. 
Columbia  College, 

Flremeii*fi  lyceum,  N.  T.,  catalogue,  with  charter  and  by-laws 

Fisher,  Richard  S.    Gazetteer  of  U.  S..  1853 

Fossett,  Frank.  Colorado,  its  gold  and  sliver  mines,  2d  edition 

Fuller,  Richard  F.  Life  sketch  of  Captain  Fuller,  a  New  England  clergy- 
man    

Gleig,  G.  R.  Germany.  Bohemia  and  Austria,  visited  in  1837,  3  vols 

(Grayson,  William  J.  The  hireling  and  the  slave,  Chicora  and  other  poems 

Grcsley,  li.  N.  Treatise  on  law  of  evidence  in  courts  of  equity 

Grimahawe,  Rev.  T.  S.  Memoir  of  Rev.  Leigh  Richmond 

Griscom,  John  M.    Memoir  of  John  Grlsoom,  LL.D 

Guide  to  Now  York,  its  public  buildings,  churches,  etc.,  with  map  of  city. . 

Guiou.  Lady.   Life  and  religious  experience  of,  with  poems 

Habits  of  good  society 

Hales,  Rev.  Wllllani.  Sur\'ey  of  modern  church  of  Rome,  etc 

Hall.  B.  F.    The  republican  party  and  its  presidential  candidates,  1796-1836 

Hamilton  Gail.   Stumbling  blocks 

Hammond,  Captain  M.  M.,  rifle  brigade.    Memoir  of 

Hand  book  of  Aniorican  literature,  historical,  biographical  and  critical 

Hand-lK>ok  of  information,  Columbian  college.  1880,  1885,  1888-89,  1890-91, 
18a^-94 

Hartford  city  directory,  1847 

Harvey,  Rev.  M.    What  are  we,  and  whither  tending?  Lecture 

Havergal,  Frances.    Echoes  from  the  word,  for  the  Christian  world 

Hazard,  G.  R.   Man,  a  creative  fl^rst  clause,  discourse,  July,  1882 

Helper,  H.  R.  Nojoque,  a  question  for  a  continent 

Hent'y,  Philip.   Life  and  times  of 

Higginson,  J.  A.  The  educator,  prize  essays,  by  J.  A.  Lalor  and  Mrs.  G.  R. 


Vols. 


Porter 


Hill,  Frederick.  National  education,  Its  pi-esent  state  and  prospects,  vols. 
1,  2 

HofTman.  Murray,  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  U.  S.,  treatise  on  law  of 

Holbeche,  M.  B.   Principles  of  gothlc  ecclesiastical  architecture 

Homer,  Francis.   Memoirs,  with  selections  from  his  correspondence 

Howard,  John.    Memoirs 

Incorporation  of  town  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  proceedings  of  semi- 
centennial, March  1,  1876 

Indianapolis  public  library,  catalogue,  1873 

Jay.  William.  Prayers  for  use  of  families 

Kendrlck,  Rev.  Archbishop.   An  inside  view  of  the  Vatican 

Knox,  John,  born  1700;  died,  1858;  death  and  funeral  services 

Krei»p,  Frederick,  C.   The  sewage  question 

liltchfleld  county  celebration,  August  13,  14,  1851 

I'lyod,  Thomas.  Trials  of  William  S.  Smith  and  Samuel  Ogden  for  mis- 
demeanors in  U.  S.  court,  1806 

MacClellan,  George  B.  Report  on  organizations  and  campaigns  of  army 
of  Potomac,  1869 

Macintosh,  Sir  James.    Memoirs  of  Robert  J.  Macintosh,  2  vols.,  2d  edition 

MacMasters,  Julia  R.   Sliver  pictures 

MacVlckar,  John.    Biographical  memoir  of  Edmund  Griffin 

MacVlckar,  W.  A.    Life  of  Rev.  John  MacVlckar 

Mahan,  D.  H.   Treatise  on  advanced  guard,  outpost,  etc 

Mansfield.  Edward  D.  American  education,  its  principles  and  elements. . . . 

Massachusetts  volunteer  militia,  regulations  of 

Matthews,  Lyman.  Memoir  of  life  and  character  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Porter. 

May  hew,  Ira.     Means  and  end  of  universal  education 

Midnight  and  other  poems 

Miller,  Hugh.  First  impressions  of  England  and  Its  people 

Milne,  William  J.    High  school  algebra  (inductive  series) 

Missouri  botanical  garden,  sixth  annual  report 

Moore,   N.   F.    Ancient  mineralogy 

New  Jersey  supreme  court,  American  print  works  vs.  Cornelius  W.  Law- 
rence, proceedings  of  trial,  1852 


Ciilunibia  t'nliege.  \ 

New  York  AmerlcaD  Geograplilcal  soelpty.  Journal  of  1874,  vol.  6 

Board  of  education,  report.  1880.  1882.  1883.  1886 

Board  health,  reports.  1867,  1870-71.  1872-73 

Board  police  Justices,  report,  1875.  1877-81 

Chamber  of  conimen'e.  cbnrter  and  by-lawH,  1853 

Report.   1886^,  1888-89 

City  charter,  with  notes  by  Chancellor  Kent.  183B 

City  comptroller,  report,  1881,  2  copies.  1858.  1883 

Prison  association,  tenth  annual  report,  WfA 

State  agrt<>nltnral  society  transactions,  vol.  14.  1854 

ITnlversity  couvoeatlon,  proceedlnfcs,  AuKUSt  ^.  1871 *. . . 

Ome,  William.   Memoirs  of  John  Urtjuhart,  vol.  1.  2d  edition 

Otis,  F.  N.  Illustrated  history  of  Panama  R.  R..  2d  edition 

Otte,  E.  C.   Scandinavian  history,  with  maps 

Oxford  university  calendar.  1878 

Packer  collegiate  Institnte,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  eatalogue,  1888 

Panoramic  view  from  Bunker  Hill  monument,  enin^ved  by  James  Smllie. . 

Peake.  Thomas.   Compendium  of  law  of  evidence 

PettlngiU's  newspaper  directory  and  advertisers'  handt>oak.  1877,  1888... 

Philadelphia  college  of  physics,  transactions,  vol.  1,  part  1 

Philadelphia  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  semicentennial,  June  25,  1879. . 

Philanthropic  results  of  war  In  America 

Phillips,  John.  Cider,  poem  in  two  books 

Pitt,  Itt.  Hon.  William.  Anecdote  of  life,  with  his  speeches  lu  parliament, 

1736-1798,  vols.  1,  2 

Playford,  Walter  M.   Hints  for  Inventors 

Poor.  Henry  V.  Manual  of  railroads  in  U.  S.,  1870-1871,  3d  series 

Porter,  Chas.  F.    Richard's  Improved  steam  engine  Indicator 

John,  A,  Principles  of  chemistry 

Noah.  American  colletces  and  the  American  public 

Prescott,  Albert  B.    Outlines  of  proximate  orgranlc  analyses 

Principal  reformers  of  sixteenth  century,  portraits  of 

Quackenboss,  G.  P.   Advanced  course  in  composition  and  rhetoric 

John,  D.   Illustrated  history  of  ancient  literature 

Beade,  William  T.    Popular  and  mathematical  astronomy 

Richards,  Thomas.    Xew  South  Wales  In  1881 

Rochester  directory,  1870,  1879,  2  copies 

Boberts,  William.   Memoirs  of  life  and  coi-respondence  of  Hannah  More, 

vols.  1.  2 

Ruskin,  John.   Fors  Ctavlgera.  letlera  to  workmen  and  laborers  of  Great 

Britain 

Ryerson,  Rev.  John.   Hudson's  Bay  missionary  lour  In  Toronto 

Saint  Andrew's  society,  N.  Y„  historical  sketch,  with  constitution  and  list 

of  officers  since  lt5B 

Salem.  Massachusetts,  documents,  1883 

Salm-Balm,  Felix,  My  diary  In  Mexico  In  1867.  vols.  1,  2 

Salt,  Henry  S.    Animals'  rights  eoiMildered  In  relation  to  social  progress, 

with  essay  by  A,  LeOingweil 

Sarasvatl,  I'undlta  Rambal.  The  high  caste  Hindoo  woman,  with  introduc- 
tion by  Rachel  I..  Bodley,  2d  edition 

Sargent.  Rev.  Henry.  Memoirs  of  Rev.  Henry  Martin.  10th  edition 

fichmltz,  Lconhard.    History  of  Rome  for  Junior  classes 

Scott,  Robert.   U.  S.  military  laws,  analytical  Index 

Sewall,  Rev.  Johnathan,  Jr.   Memoir  of  Rev.  Johnathan  Sewall.  Chester- 

Tille,  Maine 

Sheldon,  Amos.    Political  and  legal  i-emedles  for  war 

■  SIgourney,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Letters  of  life 

Smalley.  Eugene  V.  History  of  Northern  Pacific  R.  R 

Smith,  Joseph.   Blbliotheca,  antl-quakerana,  catalogue  of  books  adverse  to 

society  of  friends 

Society  of  friends,  discipline  of  N,  ¥.,  yearly  meeting 
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Columbia  College,  Yob. 

SommeryiUe,  Thomas.   History  of  political  transactions  and  parties,  from 

restoration  of  King  Charles,  to  death  of  King  William 

Sonl's  preparation  for  Christ,  or  treatise  on  contrition 

Spencer,  Ambrose,  chief  Justice  of  N.  Y.  supreme  court,  memorial 

Spring  blossoms  from  a  distant  isle;  written  by  a  child 

Stanley,  Arthur.   Life  and  correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold 

Steele,  Willis.  In  Seyille,  and  three  Toledan  days 

Steggart,  John  K.    Life  of 

Stockhardt,  Dr.  Julius.  Principles  of  chemistry,  translated  by  C.  H.  Pierce 

Studder.  History,  resources  and  progress  of  Columbus,  Ohio 

Stuart,  Rev.  A.   Life  and  letters  of  Elizabeth,  last  duchess  of  Gordon 

1      Temple,  Allan  T.  A  narrative 

Terstegen,   Gerhard.    Life  and  character  of,  with  selections   from   his 

writings 

Todd,  Rev.  John.  The  student's  manual 

I      n.  S.  sanitary  commission,  sketch  of  purpose  and  work 

U.  S.  blue  book,  or  register 

Valentine,  D.  T.    Manual  of  corporation  of  N.  Y.  city,  1859 

Revised  ordinance  of  New  York 

Yerplanck,  Gullen  O.    The  right  moral  influence  and  use  of  liberal  studies. 

discourse,  August  7,  1888 

Yon  Pickler,  M.  H.    Tour  in  England,  Ireland  and  France  in  1828,  1829, 

by  a  German  prince 

;      Webb,  Edmund  F.  Railroad  laws  of  Maine 

Welch,  A.  S.  Object  lessons,  prepared  for  primary  schools  and  classes. . . . 

Western  sanitary  commission,  sketch 

Whittaker's  almanac,  1886. . . « 

Worthen,  W.  E.  First  lessons  in  mechanics 

Wooster  directories,  1857,  1864,  1865.  1855,  1875 S 

Wright,  Prof.  G.  F.    Glacial  boundary  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky, 

unbound : 1 

Miscellaneous  pamphlets 45 

Unbound  volumes 90 

Dedham  Historical  Society, 

Historical  record,  vol.  4,  Nos.  5,  6;  vol.  5,  No.  4;  vol.  6,  Nos.  1-4;  vol.  7,  Nos. 
1,  2,  3,  1884,  1895,  1896,  pamphlets 10 

Detroit  Board  of  Trade. 
Annual  report,  1894,  unbound 1 

Detroit  House  of  Correction, 
Annual  report  of  officers,  1894,  1895,  pamphlets 2 

Detroit  Institute  of  Music. 
Announcement,  1895-1896,  pamphlet 1 

D.  L.  <fc  N.  BaUroad  Co. 

All  about  Alaska,  unbound 

Canadian  Pacific  railway,  annotated  time  table,  1894,  unbound 

Commercial  panoramic  supplement,  unbound 

Complete  handbook  of  Florida,  illustrated,  1895,  unbound 

Farming  and  ranching  in  Western  Canada,  unbound 

Florida,  beauties  of  east  coast,  illustrated,  pamphlet 

Historic  Quebec,  pamphlet 

Luxury  of  modern  railway  travel,  pamphlet 

Michigan  Central  Niagara  Falls  route  (summer  note-book),  pamphlet 

Scidmore,  Eliza  R.    Westward  to  the  far  east,  guide  to  the  principal  cities 

of  China  and  Japan,  unbound 

The  railroad  and  the  dictionary,  pamphlet 
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Qoodwin  Law  Book  and  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto.  Vols. 

Catalogue  of  modern  law  books 1 

Orand  Lodge  F.  it  A  M,,  Michigan. 

Annual  communication  and  proceedings,  1896,  unbound 1 

Orand  Rapids. 

Board  public  works,  report,  1894,  1895,  1  unbound,  1  pamphlet 2 

City  engineer,  report,  1877,  pamphlet 1 

Orand  Rapids  dt  Indiana  Railroad. 

Time  table  and  maps,  2  copies 2 

Orand  Rapids  Public  Library, 

Dictionary  catalogue,  1st  supplement,  1894,  unbound 1 

Report,   1895 1 

Orand  Trunk  R.  R.  Co. 

A  cool  breeze  from  summer  lands,  with  map,  pamphlet 1 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

Annual  register,  1894-95,  1895-96,  pamphlets ■      2 

Seminary  record,  vol.  4,  Nos.  5-6;  vol.  5,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6;  vol.  6,  Nos.  1,  2. 
3,  4,  1894-95-96 10 

Harvard  University. 

Report  of  annual  meeting,  1895,  in  especial  honor  of  Christopher  Coluro- 

bus  Langdell,  professor  and  dean,  Harvard  law  school,  1870-95 '.  .  1 

Catalogue,  1894-95,  1895-96 2 

Harvard  studies  in  classified  philology  (from  library),  vol.  5,  1894 1 

President  and  treasurer,  annual  reports,  1893-94.  1895-96.  unbound 2 

Helena  Public  Library, 

Bulletin,  No.  17,  April,  1890,  pamphlet 1 

Holland  SocUty,  N.  Y. 

Constitution,  by-laws,  etc.,  1894 1 

Howard  Association. 

Dickens,  Cliarles.   Prison  fictions,  paper,  1894,  pamphlet 1 

Paris  prison  congress,  1895,  summary  report,  pamphlet 1 

Poor  relief  and  diminution  of  pauperism,  letter  in  ''London  Times,"  Jan- 
uary 25,  1895,  pamphlet 1 

Report,  Howard  association,  1894,  pamphlet 1 

Talleck,   William.    European  and   American   progress   in   penal  reform, 

paper,  February  28,  1895,  pamphlet 1 

Prison  and  criminal  treatment,  lecture,  pamphlet 1 

Some  observations  on  the  penalty  of  death,  1898.  pamphlet 1 

Illinois  Historical  Society. 

Trustees,  report,  1894,  pamphlet 1 

Indian  Rights  Association. 

Garrett,  Philip  C.  On  the  verge  of  a  scandal;  an  appeal  to  congress,  n.  p., 

n.   d.,   pamphlet 1 

Grinnell,  George  B.    "Held  Up  by  the  Senate.'*  address,  February  4,  1806, 

pamphlet 1 

Leupp,  F.  E.  Civil  service  reform,  essential  to  a  successful  administration, 

1895,  pamphlet 1 

Latest  phase  of  Southern  Ute  question,  report,  pamphlet 1 

Ring  rule,  February  13,  1896,  pamphlet 1 

Teller  bill,  and  its  provisions  for  the  reorganizaMon  of  Indian  bureau, 

pamphlet   1 

Messerve,  Charles  F.    Tour  of  observation  among  Indians  and  Indian 

schools  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  pamphlet 1 

Report  of  Indian  rights  association,  1894,  1895,  unbound 2 
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MISCELLANEOUS— Con^HMed. 

Michigan  Military  Academy ,  Orchard  Lake,  Yols. 

Catalogue,  1889,  1890,  1892-1895 6 

Michigan  Political  Science  Aeaociatian. 

Soule,  Annah  May.    The  southern  boundary  of  Michigan,  publications  of 
Michigan  political  science  association,  vol.  2,  No.  2,  May,  1896  (studies 

In  American  history),  unbound 1 

Michigan  Press  Association, 

Bulletins  of  annual  meeting,  July,  1895,  2  copies,  pamphlets 2 

Michigan  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmction. 

Algebra 35 

Arithmetic 139 

Astronomy 7 

Bookkeeping 10 

Botany 5 

Chemistry 10 

Civil  goTernment,  political  economy,  etc 18 

Drawing 4 

Elocution 16 

Etymology 4 

French 12 

Geography 51 

Geology,  mineralogy,  etc 11 

Geometry,  trigonometry,  etc 30 

German 27 

Grammar,  rhetoric,  composition,  etc 80 

History. 

Ancient 4 

France 3 

General 9 

Germany 1 

Greece 4 

Rome 5 

United  States 34 

Latin  grammars,  readers,  etc 22 

Literature 19T 

Logic 4 

Manual  training 2 

Miscellaneous 8 

Natural  history,  zoology,  etc 26 

Natural  philosophy,  mechanics,  physics,  etc 18 

Pedagogy 82 

Penmanship 5 

Philology 1 

Phonography 1 

Physiology,  hygiene,  etc 77 

Psychology,  mental  philosophy,  etc 13 

Punctuation 1 

Reading  books 165 

Singing  books,  vocal  culture,  etc 31 

Spelling  books 49 

Michigan  University, 

Calendar,  1891-92,  1892-93,  1893-94,  1895-96,  unbound 4 

Librarian,  report,  1894-95,  pamphlet 1 

Necrology,  supplement  to  general  catalogue,  1891,  pamphlet 1 

President's  report  of  1895,  pamphlet 1 

Minneapolis  Public  Library, 

Annual  report,  1894,  pamphlet 1 

City  of  Minneapolis,  annual  reports,  1895 1 
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MISCELLANEOUS— ConWnwcd. 
.  Minnesota  Historical  Society, 

Baker,  James  H.    Source  of  the  Mississippi.    (Minnesota  historical  coU< 

tions,  vol.  6,  part  1),  pamphlet 

Biennial  report,  1894-1805,  pamphlet 

Collections,  vol.  6,  part  3,  unbound 

Missouri  Historical  Society, 

President's  address,  constitution  and  by-laws,  1894,  pamphlet 

Mount  Holyoke  CoUege. 

Annual,  1894-95,  pamphlet • 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
Trustees,  report,  1894,  1895,  unbound 

Odt  C  Co.,  Chicago. 
Reece,  Benjamin.    Value  of  plates  in  tracls  repairs,  unbound 

Oberlin  College. 

Annual  reports,  1895 

Jones,  Lynds.  Bird  migration  at  Grlnnell,  Iowa,  and  Oberlin,  Ohio,  labori 

tory  bulletin.  No.  3,  pamphlet 

Papers  of  Ohio  church  society,  vols.  1-6,  (2  and  3  in  one),  unbound 

Ohio  Bar  Association. 

Reports,  vols.  2-16,  4  cloth,  12  unbound 

Report  of  convention  at  Cleveland,  July,  1890,  for  purpose  of  forming 
state  bar  association,  unbound 

Olivet  College, 
Catalogue,  1895-96,  unbound 

Oneida  Historical  Society, 
Transactions,  1892-94,  unbound 

National  Conference  of  Corrections  and  Charities. 

Barrows,  Isabel  C.    Proceedings,  1894 

National  Divorce  Reform  League, 

Report,  1892,  1893,  pamphlets 

Ndjra^ka  Historical  Society. 
Proceedings  and  collections,  vol.  1,  Nos.  2,  3  (2d  series),  unbound 

Newberry  Library,  Chicago, 
Report,  1892,  1893-94,  pamphlets 

New  England  Historic  Qenealogical  Society. 

Proceedings  of  annual  meetings,  1865-1894,  except  1866-1879,  1883 

Register,  vols.  40,  41,  44,  47,  49,  Nos.  140,  141,  142,  146,  147,  187,  193,  1886, 
1887,  1890,  1893,  1895,  unbound 

New  Haven  Historical  Society. 
New  Haven  colony  papers,  vol.  1 

Nevin  Memorial  Library ,  Methuen,  Mass, 

Catalogue,  vols.  1-2 * 

New  York  Bar  Association. 
Annual  report,  1894,  1896,  with  charter,  constitution,  etc.,  unbound 

New  York  Laio  School. 

Catalogue,  1895-96 

Northwestern  University  Law  School,  Chicago. 
Circular  of  information,  1896-97,  pamphlet 

Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. 
Collections,  vols.  2-9  inclusive,  1879-95 
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MISCELLANEOUS— C(w««MC<f. 

Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  YcJs* 

Journal  of  prison  discipline  and  philanthropy,  Nos.  33-34  in  one,  January, 
1894-95,  unbound 1 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 
Alumni,  report,  vol.  31,  Nos.  1-9,  except  No.  7;  vol.  32,  1-9,  pamphlets 17 

Princeton  College,  N.  Jersey. 

Catalogue,  1894-95 1 

Providence  Public  Library. 
Bulletins,  vol.  1,  Nos.  2-12,  February-December,  1895;  voL  2,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 

5,  6,  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  1896,  pamphlets 16 

Report,  1894,  1895,  unbound 2 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Co, 
Pullman,  George.  Statements  in  regard  to  strikes  at  Pullman,  pamphlet. .        1 

Record  Society ,  London. 

Royalist  composition  papers,  relating  to  Lancaster  Co.,  vol.  3.    J.  H.  Stan- 
ning,  editor 1 

Register  Co.,  Middkbury,  Vermont. 

Canadian  pacer,  pamphlet 1 

Morgan  horse  and  register,  pamphlet 1 

Reynolds  Library,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

Transactions  of  American  Medical  Association,  vols.  7-33,  except  vols.  14^ 
20,  22,  24,  28 22 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 
Publications,  vol.  2,  No.  4;  vol.  3,  Nos.  1-4;  vol.  4,  Nos.  1,  2,  unbound 7 

Saginaw  Board  of  Education. 

Hill,  Arthur.  Letter  of  accompanying  gift  of  four  scholarships  in  west  side 
nigh  school,  Saginaw 1 

St,  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Association, 

Report,  1894,  pamphlet 1 

St.  Louis  Public  Literary. 

Report,  1892-93,  1894-95,  pamphlets 2 

Salem  Public  Library. 
Turstees,  report,  1894,  1895,  pamphlets 2 

San  Frandsco  Free  Puidic  Library, 
Board  trustees,  report,  1894,  1895,  pamphlets 2 

Securities  Co,,  Philadelphia. 
New  York  securities,  1893 1 

Seventh  Regiment.  Michigan  Cavalry, 
Isham,  A.  B.  Historical  sketch,  12  copies,  unbound 12 

Society  for  Psychical  Research, 

Journal,  vol.  7,  No.  26,  129,  1896,  pamphlets 2 

Proceedings,  vol.  10,  part  26,  1894;  vol.  11,  parts  27,  28,  29, 1895,  pamphlets.        4 

Tappan  Preabyteria>n  Association,  Ann  Arbor. 
Circular,  1895,  pamphlet 1 

Toronto  Public  Library, 
Report,  1894,  1895,  pamphlets 2 

Trustees  of  John  F.  Slater  Fund, 
Proceedings,  for  benefit  of  freedmen,  1895,  1896,  pamphlet 2 

Thilare  University,  Louisiana, 

Catalogue,  1894-95,  1895-96,  unbound 2 
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MISCELLANEOUS— Co«<f/iMf(f. 

Vnivergalist  Publishing  House.  Volf  • 

Golumbiau  congress  of  Universalist  church,  1893 1 

University  of  Chicago. 

Annual  register,  1893-94,  unbound 5 

Quarterly  calendar,  voL  3,  Nos.  1-5  Inclusive,  1894,  1895,  unbound 1 

University  of  New  York, 
New  England  society  In  New  York,  anniversary  celebration,  1894,  unbound        1 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Report,  1894-95,  1895-96,  unbound 2 

University  of  Vermont. 

University  State  Agricultural  college,  catalogue,  1895-96,  unbound 1 

University,  views  of,  pamphlet "1 

University  of  Wisconsin, 
Agricultural  experiment  station,  bulletins,  Nos.  3,  5,  8, 10, 11, 14, 16,  18-41. .      31 

Report,  1884,  1888-1892,  1895,  unbound 7 

Catalogue,  1894-95,  unbound 1 

Libby,  Orin.  Grant  geological  distribution  of  vote  of  thirteen  states,  on 
federal  constitution,  1787-88,  (economics,  science  and  historical  series), 
vol.  1,  No.  1,  unbound 1 

Wabash  R,  R,  Co. 
Wabash  route  for  Hot  Springs,  pamphlet 1 

West  Virginia  Hist  ricaX  Society, 
Hale,  J.  P.  Alleghany  pioneer  historical  sketches 1 

Wilmington  Institute,  Ddavoare, 
Annual  reports,  1893-94,  1894-95,  pamphlets 2 

Windsor  Public  Library ^  OntaruK 

Catalogue,  1895 1 

Wisconsin  Historical  Society, 

Bibliography  of  Wisconsin  authors,  list  of  books,  etc.,  1893,  unbound 1 

Butler,  James  D.    Early  shipping  on  Lake  Superior,  pamphlet 1 

Proceedings  of  annual  meeting,  1894,  1895,  unbound 2 

Smith,  Theodore  C.   Free  soil  party  in  Wisconsin,  unbound 1 

Yale  University, 

Catalogue,  1894-95,  1895-96,  unbound 2 

Graduates,  obituary  record  of,  1886,  1894,  unbound 2 

Observatory,  report,  unbound 1 

President,  report,  1895,  unbound 1 

Report,  university,  1894,  1895,  pamphlet 1 

Transactions  of  astronomical  observatory,  vol.  1,  part  5,  pamphlet 1 

Yale  University  Library 

Biographical  sketches  of  graduates  of  Yale  college  with  annals  of  the  col- 
lege history,  vol.  2,  1745-1763 1 
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EXHIBIT  C. 

CASH   LIST  OP   LAW   BOOKS  PURCHASED. 

Vola. 

Alabama  acts,  1847,  1848 2 

American  constitutions,  2  vols 2 

American  criminal  report , 1 

American  digest,  1894,  1885. 2 

American  electrical  cases,  vols.  1,  2,  3,  4 4 

American  negligence  cases,  vols.  1,  2 2 

American  railroad  and  corporation  cases,  yols.  8,  9, 10, 11,  12 , 5 

American  state  reports,  vols.  34,  34-47 14 

American  statute  law,  vol.  2 1 

American  street  railway  decisions,  vol.  2 1 

American  and  English  corporation  cases,  vols.  44-48 5 

American  and  English  encyclopedia  of  law,  vols.  25-29 5 

second  edition,  vol.  1 1 

American  and  English  general  digest,  vols.  9,  10 2 

American  and  English  railroad  cases,  yols.  57-61 6 

Arkansas,  Hill  and  Sanders  digest  of  statutes,  1894 1 

Atlantic  reporter,  vols.  29-33 5 

Bacon  on  law  of  benefit  societies,  2nd  ed.,  vols.  1,  2 2 

Ballard's  annual,  1894,  vol.  3 .' 1 

Beach  on  law  of  insurance,  2  vols 2 

Beach  on  law  of  Injunctions,  2  vols 2 

Beven  on  negligence  in  law,  general  relations,  2nd  ed 1 

Beyen  on  negligence  in  law,  special  relations,  2nd  ed 1 

Bigelow  on  bills,  notes  and  checks 1 

Bigelow  on  law  of  fraud,  2  vols 2 

Bigelow  on  torts 1 

Bishop's  new  criminal  law  of  pleading  and  evidence,  4th  ed 1 

Boone's  supplement  to  Wait's  actions  and  defenses,  vol.  8 1 

Boutmy  on  the  English  constitution 1 

Boutmy's  studies  In  constitutional  law,  Fr.,  Eng.  and  U.  S 1 

Bradner  on  rules  of  evidence 1 

Breckenridge  on  Canadian  banking  system 1 

Brown  on  construction  of  statute  of  frauds,  5th  ed 1 

Bryant  on  law  of  pleading 1 

Burnell's  reference  digest  of  Wisconsin  reports,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  2 1 

Butler  In  behalf  of  the  government  In  cases  of  L.  P.  Mulligan,  etc.,  1865 1 

California. 

Supplement  to  codes 1 

Supreme  court  reports,  digest,  3  vols 3 

Canada. 

Catalogue  of  modern  law  books,  Canadian,  Eng.,  Am 1 

Journal  of  the  house  of  commons,  vol.  28... !!!!..!*"  i 

Law  journal,  vols.  30,  31 \\\\  ..!"!'/'*'  2 

Law  times,  4  vols ^ V. ...... !!!!!!!!!  4 

Le  repetoire  de  la  revue  legale !.!!.!...!'.!!!!!'!"  i 

New  Brunswick  supreme  court  reports,  vol.  1.  7,  8,  9,  31. . . . . . . . ! . .  ] .[[]'  5 

New  Brunswick  queen's  bench  reports,  vol.  2 /,...,.  1 

Nova  Scotia  supreme  court  reports,  vols.  24-26 .!..."  3 

Ontario  practice  reports,  vol.  15 .".V  i 

Quebec  queen's  bench  reports,  vols.  2,  3 2 

Quebec  superior  court  reports,  vols.  2-6 '..!!.!..'!!.'*  5 

Supreme  court  reports,  vols.  22,  28 .V   '  2 

Carr,  W.  W.  The  suggestion  of  Insanity  in  criminal  cases ....,'.......'"  1 

Catalogue  of  modem  law  books ! ! !  1 

Central  law  journal,  4  vols ' 4 

Digest,  index,  1891 \\\\V.\V,V.\][[  1 

Chase  and  McCoUoch's  on  specific  contract  law *..**.,.*!.'!!!!  1 

Cheever's  corporation  form  book .'.'.'.V. V. ..!!!!  1 
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Georgia.  Vols. 

Annotated  penal  laws 1 

Digest  of  English  statutes  In  force,  1776 1 

Digest  of  laws,  1765-1800 1 

Green  Bag,  1894-96 4 

Hall  on  bank  laws 1 

Harsha's  annotated  federal  court  rules,  revised  edition I 

High  on  law  of  receivers 1 

High's  treatise  on  extraordinary  legal  remedies,  3rd  edition 1 

Hlrchl's  combination,  consolidation  and  succession  of  corporations 1 

Huffcut  on  elements  of  the  law  of  agency 1 

Illinois. 

Annotated  statutes,  2  vols 2 

Appelate  court  reports,  vols.  46-61 16 

Kinney's  digest  of  decisions  of  supreme  and  appellate  court  reports 1 

Laws,  1819 1 

Indiana. 

Appellate  court  reports,  vol.  10 1 

HO'WtLm 

Code,  1880,  2  vols 2 

Irish. 

Griffin's  registration  appeal  cases,  1887 1 

Jacob  and  Ghaney's  digest,  3  vols S 

Jones  and  Cunningham  on  jurisdiction  and  practice  in  county  and  probate 

courts,  2nd  edition 1 

Jones  on  law  of  liens,  2  vols 2 

Kansas. 

Compiled  laws,  1855 *. 1- 

Dassler's  digest  of  -supreme  court  decisions,  vol.  2 1 

Statutes,  1855 1 

Kerr  on  laws  of  real  property,  3  vols 3 

Knight's  patent  office  manual 1 

Lawyers'  reports  annotated,  vols.  23-30 7 

Legal  news,  4  vols % 4 

Lessee's  historical  development  of  the  jury  system 1 

Libel  trials.   See  pamphlet  vols.  375,  376,  377,  378,  379,  380,  381 7 

Louisiana. 

Garland's  revised  code  of  practice,  1894 1 

Laws,  1808  1 

Laws,  1867 1 

McKinley's  encyclopSBdia  of  pleading  and  practice,  5  vols 5 

Maine. 

Acts,  1825,  1826,  1828,  1829,  1830,  1831,  1832,  1834 8 

Resolves,  1826 • 1 

Special  laws,  1821 1 

Manson  on  bankruptcy  cases,  2  vols 2 

Maryland. 

Brantly's  digest  of  Maryland's  reports 1 

Index  to  laws,  1800,  1813,  1818,  1825 2 

Laws,  1785-1791,  1812,  1820,  1826,  1831 4 

Massachusetts. 

Acts  and  laws,  1783 1 

Index  to  laws  to,  1796 1 

Laws,  January,  1757;  September,  1762,  t.  p.  w.;  1762,  t.  p.  w.;  May,  1764; 

May,  1765,  1800,  1801 7 

Resolves,  April,  1762  t.  p.  w.;  May,  1797,  t.  p.  w.;  May,  1802,  t.  p.  w.;  Jan- 
uary, 1803,  t  p.  w.;  May,  1803,  t.  p.  w.;  January,  1806,  t  p.  w O 

Statutes,  report  of  commissioiiers  on  revision  of,  1881,  4  vols 4 

Supplement,  1836,  1868 2 

Mechem's  law  of  agency,  2nd  edition t 

Michigan. 

Acts  of  first  legislative  council  of  Michigan  territory,  1824 1 

Acts  of  third  legislative  council,  Michigan  territory,  1828 1 

Acts  of  first  and  second  sessions  of  first  legislative  council  of  Michigan  ter- 
ritory, 1829 • I 


General  Btatutes,  4th  edItloD,  1878 

Supreme  court  report*,  vol,  59 

MUslsslppt. 

Laws.  1861;  called  session,  1865 

UlBBOurt. 

DigCBt,  1895,  2  TOlB 

Revised  Btatutes,  1834.  1835,  1870.  2  vols 

Monthly   Jurist.   4   vols 

NelBOD  on  law  of  divorce  and  annulment  of  marriage,  2  vols 

Hew  Hampshire. 

Acts  and  laws,  1696-1725 

Laws,  1699  (reprint).  1797,  1789,  1793,  1840....... ^... 

New  Jersey. 

Acts,  1783  (contp),  1814,  1814  (2d  session),  1812 

Acts,  private,  1812  (2d  seeslon),  1822 

Acta,  public.  1819-20 

Acts,  private  and  temporary,  1819-20 

Digest  of  laws,  1709-1868,  4th  edition 

Grant's  concessions  and  original  constitutions  of  the  province,  1758 

New  Mexico.  • 

Laws,  1862-68,  1863-64,  1865-66 

New  Netherlands. 

Laws  and  ordinances,  1638-1674 

New  York. 

Abbot's  new  cases,  vols.  30,  81 

Abbott  on  descent,  wills  and  administration 

Abbot's  select  cases  on  pleading,  2d  edition 

Albany  law  Jonmal,  vol.  49 

Brlghtley's  Purdon'e  digest,  12th  edition,  vols.  1,  2 

Code  of  civil  procedure  and  statutes,  service  of  papers 

Duke  or  York's  laws,  June  24.  16^ 

Journal  or  general  aaaembly,  1691-1743,  1742-1763,  2  vole 

iJiws  and  nets  of  gcufr.il  naaeiubly  for  the  province  of  New  York,  1694 
(Groller  edition) 

Laws,  1691-1751.  1752-1762,  1st  session  of  senate  and  assembly  after  the 
declaration  of  Independence,  1776;  1786,  2  vols.;  1778-1792,  2  vols.;  1803; 
J807-1809,  vol.  5;  1822-1824 

Supreme  court  reports,  vol.  98 

Supplement,  vols.  28-37 

Supplement,  vols.  28-36 

Niblock  on  law  of  voluntary  societies;  mutual,  benefit,  accident,  insurance. . . . 

Nolan's  reports  of  cases  relating  to  duty  and  office  of  Justice  of  the  peace 

North  Carolina. 

Acts  and  resolves,  secret  session.  1865 

Clark's  code  of  civil  procedure.  1891,  annotated 

Manual  of  laws,  vol.   1 

Private  acts,  adjourned  session,  1863 

Private  laws,  1860-61.  1862-63,  1863.  1864-5,  1866,  1870-71 

Private  laws,  adjourned  session.  1863 

Public  acts,  adjourned  session.  1863 

Public  laws.  1860-1,  1862-3.  1864-5.  1865,  1866 

Public  laws,  adjourned  sesslou.  18G3 

Northeastern  reporter,  vols.  37-42 

Digest.    1S95 

Northwestern  reporter,  8  vols 

Digest,    1896 

Nova  8cotIa. 

Supreme  coort  reports,  vols,  23-27 

Ohio. 

Laws,  1816  
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Coignet,  C.    Francis  the  First  and  his  times 

Coleridge,  S.  T.    Letters,  2  vols 

Coles,  E.    History  of  ordinance  of  1787 

Coles,  G.  A.    Concordance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 

Coles,  J.  K.    Authors  and  writers  associated  with  Morrlstd 

Collier,  J.  P.    Shakespeare's  library,  2  vols 

Collier,  P.    Mr.  Pleket-Pin  and  his  friends 

Colvln  A.    John  Russell  Oolvin 

Commercial  and  financial  chronicle,  1894-1895,  4  vols 

Compayr€,   G.    History  of  pedagogy 

Cones,  E.    Expeditions  of  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  3  voll 

Conkling,  A.  R.    City  government  in  the  United  States 

Contemporary  review,   1894-1895,  4  vols 

Continental  atlas , 

Conway,  Sir  W.  M.    Alps  from  end  to  end 

Cook,  G.  Vv.    History  of  party,  1666-1832,  3  vols 

Cooke,  G.  W.    Guide-book  to  poetic  and  dramatic  works  of  : 
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Coaklngham,  E.  R.    Atlas  of  Sanilac  county 

Comelison,  I.  A.    Relation  of  religion  to  civil  goyemment  in  U.  S 

Correct  thing  in  good  society 

Coraon,  H.    Introduction  to  the  fltudy  of  Shakespeare 

Ooemopolitan,  1894-1895,  4  vols 

Ck>x,  Sir  G.  W.    Athenian  empire,  8th  edition 

Greeks  and  Persians,  8th  edition 

Grosaders 

Crane,  J.  T.    Pc^ular  amusements 

Crane,  W.    Claims  of  decorative  art 

Crawford,  P.  M.    Upper  berth 

Katherine  Liauderdale,  2  vols , 

Ralstons,  2  vols 

Crelghton,  li.    Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

Creighton,  M.    Cardinal  Wolsey .' 

Age  of  Elizabeth. . . .' 

Tudors  and  the  reformation,  1485-1603 

Critic,  1894-1895,  4  vols 

Croaker 

Crockett,  David.    Life  of 

Crockett,  8.  R.    Mad  Sir  Uchtred  of  the  hills 

Crowe,  E.  B.    History  of  France,  5  vols 

Cummlngs,  J.    Poor  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York 

Cundall,  F.    Painters  of  Holland 

Curley,  A.  E.  Nebraska,  advantages  and  drawbacks 

Curran,  J.  P.    Speeches  of,  3rd  edition 

Currency.    Pamphlet,  vol.  387 

Current  literature,  1894-1895,  4  vols 

Curtels.  A.  M.    Rise  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  5th  edition 

Curtis,  G.  W.    Prue  and  I. 

Cushing,  M.    Story  of  our  postofflce 

Cuyler,  T.  L.    Christianity  in  the  home 

Cyclopaedia  of  practical  medicine,  4  vols 

Dabney,  R.  H.    Causes  of  the  French  revolution,  3rd  edition  revised 

Dale,  D.    In  the  literary  world,  or  what  to  read 

Dale,  D.,  ed.    Story  of  the  Bible  in  poetry  and  song 

Dalton,  W.    Stories  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru 

Dana,  C.    Art  of  newspaper  making 

Dana,  J.  D.    Manual  of  geology,  4th  edition 

Daniell,  G.  W.    Bishop  Wllberforce 

D'Anvers,  N.    Raffaello  Sanzlo  da  Urblno 

Davie,  O.    Nests  and  eggs  of  North  American  birds 

Davidson,  S.    Cicero  and  tlie  fall  of  the  Roman  empire 

Davis,  Jr.,  D.    Manual  of  magnetism.  7th  edition 

Davis,  H.  S.    Egyptian  book  of  the  dead 

Davis,  T.  W.  R.    Buddhism,  sketch  of  life  and  teachings  of  Gautama,  the 

Buddha,  new  and  revised  edition 

Dawson,  G.    Shakespeare  and  other  lectures,  G.  St.  Clair,  ed 

Day.  S.    Historical  collection  of  Pennsylvania 

Deland,  M.    Sidney 

Delenze,  .T.  P.  F.    Practical  instruction  in  animal  magnetism 

Pelniar,  A.    History  of  the  precious  metals 

Depew,  C.  M.    Orations  and  after  dinner  speeches 

Life  and  later  speeches 

Detroit  directory.  1852-53.  1853-54.  ia57-58,  1861,  1863,  1864-65.  1865-66.  1866-67, 
1867-68.  1868-G9.  1869-70;  business  directory,  1869-70, 1870-71,  1871-72,  1872-73. 

1873,   1874-75,   1876-77 

Devere,  A.    Medleeval  records  and  sonnets 

Essays,  chiefly  on  poetry,  2  vols 

Dial,  1894-1895,  4  vols 

Dickson,  A.;  W.  K.  L.    Life  and  Inventions  of  T.  A.  Edison 

Dickson's   modern   punctuation    

Dictionary  of  National  biography,  vols.  40-48 

Dictionary  of  terms,  phrases  and  quotations 


inua-sv.  a.  u.    ASBignatB  ana  Manaates;  a.  true  Btory - 

Dlike.  C.  W.     Problems  of  greater  Britain 

Dixon,  W,  H.     History  of  two  queena,  4  vtris , . . , 

Doctrine  of  dlBclpllue  of  the  M.  E.  church,  8  vols 

Dodge,  J.  R.    West  Virginia,  Its  farms,  foreslB,  mines  and  oil  wella 

Dodge,  L.;  Preston,  H.  W.    Private  life  of  the  RomajH 

Donee,  F.    Illuatrationfl  of  Sbalcespeare  and  of  ancient  manners,  2  vols 

Dorchester,  D.    Problem  of  reUgious  progress 

Dou^s,  J.    Canodlen  independence  and  aimexatlon 

Douglas,  R.  R.    Society  in  Clilna,  2ud  edition 

Douglas,  S.  A.;Tajlor,  Z.    Obituary  addresses  on  death  of,  pamphlet,  vol.406. 

Downing,  Haf.  J.    Jack  Downlag's  letters 

Doyle,  J.  A.    Bngliali  colonies  in  America,  3  volB 

Drake.  8.  A.    Making  of  New  England.  1S80-1643 

Great  West,  1512-1S83 

Virginia,  167S-1701 

Olilo  Valley  states 

Drake,  S,  G.    Chronicles  of  King  PhlUp'e  war 

Drummond,  H.     Lowell   lecturps  on  OBCent  of  man 

Du  Challlu.  P.  B.     The  Viking  age.  2  vols 

DulTy,  B.    Madame  De  Stael 

Dullea.  O.  J.    Claude  GIH6e  Lorraine 

Dumas,  A.    Historical  romances,  2  vols 

Napoleon  n>mances,  4  vols 

Marie  Antolnettte  romances.  12  vols 

Duncan,  S.  J.    Simple  adventures  of  a  Memeahlb 

Dunning,  Rev.  A.    Congregational Iste  In  America 

Dumey,  V.    History  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  people,  16  vols 

History  of  modem  times 

Dwlght,  B.  W.    History  of  deecendante  of  J.  Dwlght,  2  vols 

Dyspepsia,  Its  cause,  how  to  prevent  and  cure 

Eagle.  M.  K.  O.    Congress  of  women.    World's  Columbian  exposition,  official 

edition  I 

Eaton.  Barry  and  Ingham  counties,  directory,  1878 

Eaton  county.  Michigan,  topography,  history,  art  folio  and  directory 

Earle,  A,  M.    Coetumes  of  Colonial  times 

Eberle,  J,    Treatise  of  the  materia  medlca  and  theraputlcs.  2  vols 

Ebner-esclien-hnch,  M.  Von.    Beyond  atonement 

Eleotlc  magazine,  1S94-5 

Economic  association  publications 

Edgar,  S.    Variations  of  Popery 

Edinburg  review,  1894-1895,  4  vols .' 

Educational  review,  1894-1885.  4  vols 

EdwardH.  A.  B.    Thoiiaaud  miles  up  the  Kile 

Egle,  W.  H.    Not«8  and  queries,  historical  and  general,  2  vols 

Ehrllch.  A.    Celebrated  pianists  of  the  past  and  present  time 

Elizabeth.  C.    Judea   Capta 

Bllet.  Mrg.  C.  F.    Qneens  of  American  society 

Elilcott.  C.  J.    Six  flddresses  on  the  being  of  God 

Elliot.  C.     Delineator  of  Roman  Catholicism.  2  vols 

Ellis.  Mrs.  S.  S.     Prevention  better  than  cure 

BUwanger,  H,  B.    The  Rose 

Elterleln.  E.  von,    Beethoven's  pianoforte  sonatas.  3d  edition 

Ely.  R,  T,    Introduction  to  political  economy 

ed.  ReeidentH  of  Hull-house,  maps  and  papers 

Elze,  K.     William  Shakeepeare,  a  literary  biography 

Em<>rsun,  E.  R.     Masks,  heads  and  faces 

Emerson.  R.  W.    Poems,  new  and  revised  edition 

Emory,  R,     History  of  the  discipline  of  the  M.  E.  church 

EngllBh  hearts  and  English  hands 

Erman,  A.     Life  In  ancient  Egypt 

Eschstruth,  N.  Von.    The  Erl  Queen 

The  wild  rose  of  Qross-Stanfferu 
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Eureka,  Ecce  unltas,  a  plea  for  Christian  unity 

European  etchings 

E.  y .  A.    In  maiden  meditation 

Evanfi,  O.    Young  millright,  a  miller's  guide 

Every  Saturday,  vols.  1-8;  n.  s.,  vols.  1-4;  n.  s.,  1-2;  14  vols 1^ 

Evening  News,  1893-94 - 

Ewing,  J.  A.    The  steam  engine  and  other  heat  engines 

Exposition  of  causes  and  character  of  the  late  war 

Factors  in  American  civilization 

Fairbalm,  P.    Revelation  of  law  in  Scripture 

Prophecy  viewed  in  respect  to  distinctive  nature,  etc 

Fairchild,  J.  H.    Moral  philosophy,  or  the  science  of  obligation 

Falke,  J.  von.    Greece  and  Rome,  their  life  and  art 

Famous  etchers 

Farjeon,  B.  L.    Love's  victory 

Something  occurred 

Farmer,  J.;  Moore,  J.  B.,  eds.    Collections  historical  and  miscellaneous,  and 

monthly  literary  Journal,  vol.  3 

Far-off  Asia  and  Australia  described 

Farrar,  C.    Life  of  St.  Paul 

Farrar,  F.  W.    Social  and  present-day  questions 

Faunthorpe,  J.  P.,  ed.    Household  science 

Fawcett,  B.  Loaded  dice 

Olivia  Delaplaine 

Ferrers,  W.    Female  offender 

Field,  E.;  R.  M.    Echoes  from  the  Sabine  farm 

Field,  H.  M.    Our  western  archsepelago 

Fielde,  A.  M.    Corner  of  Cathay  studies  from  life  among  Chinese 

Flguler,  L.    Joys  beyond  the  threshold .♦ . . . 

Flnck,  H.  T.    Chopin,  and  other  musical  essays 

Fine  Arts  Quarterly,  1894-1805,  4  vols 

Fine  Arts  Quarterly  Review,  1894-1805,  4  vols 

Fisk,  James.    Lffe  of 

Fitzglbl>on,  H.  M.    Famous  Elizabethan  plays 

Fleay,  F.  G.    Chronicle  history  of  life  and  work  of  Wm.  Shakespeare 

Fleetwood,  J.    Life  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ 

Fleming,  G.    The  truth  about  Clement  Ker 

Fletcher,  J.    Works,  4  vols 

Flint.  A.    Treatise  on  principles  and  practice  of  medicine 

Text-book  of  human  physiology 

Flint,  R.    Socialism 

Flint,  T.    Life  and  adventures  of  Daniel  Boone 

Flory,  M.  A.    Book  al>out  fans 

Foote,  M.  H.    In  exile,  and  other  stories 

Ford.  P.  L.    Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  1784-1801,  2  vols 

Forester,  W.  E.    William  Penn  and  Thomas  13.  Macaulay 

Forestry  commission  report  (Michigan),  1887-8 

Forum,  1894-1895,  4  vols 

Foster,  R.  S.    Beyond  the  grave;  three  lectures  before  C.  L.  S.  C.  In  1848 

Four  American  universities 

Fowler,  Capt.  S.  W.    Autobiographical  sketch  of 

Gaddis,  M.  P.    Brief  recollections  of  the  late  G.  W.  Walker _ 

Gage,  M.  J.    Woman,  church  and  state 

Galrdner,  J.    Henry  VII 

Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York 

Galton,  A.    Urbana  Scrlpta 

Gardiner,  B.  M.    French  revolution,  1787-1795,  7th  edition 

Gardiner,  S.  R.    History  of  the  great  civil  war,  4  vols 

Thirty  years'  war,  3d  edition 

First  two  Stuarts  and  the  Puritans 

Revolution  in  1608,  9th  edition 

History  of  England  from  accession  of  James  I  to  outbreak  of  civil  -war, 
1603-1642,   10  vols 10 
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Vols. 

Gardner,  A.    Julian,  philosopher  and  emperor 

Garrett,  E.    Elizabethan  songs  in  honor  of  love  and  beauty 

Garrett,  W.    Reminiflcences  of  public  men  in  Alabama 

Gaulot,  P.    Friend  of  the  Queen 

Gayarre,  C.    Louisiana,  its  history  as  a  French  colony 

Geikie,  C.    Holy  land  and  the  Bible,  2  vols 

George,  N.  D.    Annihilationlsm  not  of  the  Bible 

Gibson,  L.  H.    Beautiful  homes,  a  study  in  house  building 

Gilchrist,   A.    Mary  Lamb 

Giles,  G.    Convention  of  drunkards,  satirical  essay  and  speeches 

Gladstone,  W.  B.    Rome  and  the  newest  fashions  in  religion 

Gordon,  6.  A.    Witness  to  immortality  in  literature,  philosophy  and  life 

Godkin,  G.  L.   .Henry  G.  Pearson,  memorial  address 

Goldsmith,  E.    Biographical  sketch  of  Aldine  press  at  Venice 

Goodere,  T.  M.    Principles  of  mechanics 

Goodholme,  T.  S.,  ed.    Domestic  cyclopedia  of  practical  information,  new  ed. . 
Gordon,  6.  A.    Witness  to  immortality  in  literature,  philosophy  and  life. ... 

Gordon,  J.    A  successful  man 

Marionettes  

Gordon,  G.  E.    Physical  treatise  on  electricity  and  magnetism,  3d  ed.,  2  vols. . 

Gorrie,  P.  D.    History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  U.  S 

Gk>rringe,  H.  H.    Egyptian  obelisks 

Goflse,  E.  Gossip  in  a  library 

Gossip,  C.  H.  D.    Chess-players'  manual 

Gossip  of  the  century,  2  vols 

Gould,  E.  R.  L.    Popular  control  of  the  liquor  traffic 

Gould,  S.  B.    Tragedy  of  the  Csesars 

Gourgand,  Oen,  G.    Napoleon  and  the  grand  army  in  Russia 

Graham,  T.    Elements  of  inorganic  chemistry 

Grand  Traverse  county,  Michigan,  new  atlas  directory,  1895 

Grant,  J.    English  battles  on  land  and  sea,  4  vols 

Gray,  H.    Anatomy,  descriptive  and  surgical 

Green,  A.  S.    Henry  the  Second 

Green,  H.    Shakespeare  and  the  emblem  writers 

Green,  J.  R.    Short  history  of  the  English  people,  4  vols 

Stray  studies  from  England  and  Italy 

Greene,  F.  D.    Armenian  crisis  in  Turkey,  1894 

Greene,  F.  L.    Descendants  of  Joseph  Greene,  of  Westerly,  R.  I 

Greenleaf,  M.    Statistical  view  of  district  of  Maine 

Greenville,  charter  of  city 

Greg,  R.  P.    Comparative  philology  of  the  old  and  new  worlds 

GreviUe,  C.  C.  F.    Greville  memoirs  of  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  1837-1860, 

3  vols 

Grimshawe,  R.    Locomotive  catechism 

Griswold,  H.  T.    Home  life  of  great  authors 

Groves,  J.    Greek  and  English  dictionary 

Guerber,  H.  A.    Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome 

Stories  of  the  Wagner  operas 

Guizot,  M.    Shakespeare  and  his  times 

Gummere,  F.  B.    Germanic  origins 

Gwaikin,  H.  M.    Arian  controversy,  2d  edition 

Haeckel,  E.    History  of  creation,  4th  edition,  2  vols 

Haeth,  R.  F.    TOian 

Hale,  E.  E.    Kansas  and  Nebraska 

Hall,  E.    Fall  of  the  Stuarts  and  Western  Europe,  1687-97,  5th  edition 

Hall,  J.    History  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Trenton,  N.  J 

Hall,  J.    The  West,  its  soil,  surface  and  productions 

Hamilton,  O.  J.    Women  writers,  their  works  and  ways,  2  vols 2 

Hamerton,  P.  G.    Portfolio,  on  artistic  periodical,  1870-92 23 

Present  stale  of  fine  arts  in  France 

Harland,  M.    Common  sense  in  the  household 

Hamack,  A.    Outlines  of  history  of  dogma 

Harper's  Magazine,  1894-1895,  4  vols 
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Tals. 

Harraden,  B.    In  varying  moods 

Harrison,  F.    Oliver  Cromwell • 

Harrison  melodies,  etc 

Haraha,  .T.  W.    Song  of  the  i*edeemed 

Hartford  city  directory 

Hartshome,  H.    Practical  household  physician 

Harvey,  W.  H.    Coin's  financial  school  up  to  date 

Haupt,  H.    Street  railway  motors 

Haweis,  Mrs.  H.  R.    Art  of  housekeeping 

Hazlitt,  W.    Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  4  vols 

Head,  P.  R.    Van  Dyck 

Heaton,  M.  C.    Oorreggio 

Helnburg,  W.    Two  daughters  of  one  race , 

Magdalen's  fortunes '. 

Lucie's  mistake 

Helps,  Sit'  A.    Social  pressure 

Companions  of  my  solitude 

Bssays 

Brevin 

Friends  in  council,  2  vols 

Heraud,  J.  A.    Shakespeare  and  his  inner  life 

Hervey,  A.    Master  of  French  music 

Hewes,  F.  W.,  McKinley.  Jr.,  W.    What  are  the  facts 

Hlbbard,  F.  G.    Christian  baptism 

Hlbbard,  G.  A.    Governor  and  other  stories 

Hlckok,  L.  P.    Empirical  psychology  or  the  human  mind,  etc 

System  of  moral  science,  3rd  edition 

Higginson,  T.  W.    New  world  and  the  new  book 

Hill,  G.  C.    Benjamin  Franklin 

Hinsdale,  B.  A.    How  to  study  and  teach  history 

History  and  directory  of  the  churches  of  Detroit 

Hitchcock,  E.    Outlines  of  the  geology  of  the  globe 

Hittell,  J.  8.    History  of  the  mental  growth  of  manidnd,  4  vols 

Hodgson,  F.    System  of  new  divinity 

Hodgkln,  T.    Theodric,  the  Goth 

Hoffman,  W.  J.    Beginnings  of  writing 

Holder,  C.  F.  .  Louis  Agaseiz,  his  life  and  work 

Holland,  J.  G.    Arthur  Bonnicaslle 

Nicholas  Minturn 

Seven  oaks 

Tltcomb's  letters  to  young  people 

Holt,  A.    Fancy  dresses  descrilwd,  5th  edition 

Holtz.  H.  Von.    French  revolution,  2  vols 

Hooker,  W.    Human  physiology 

Hope,  A.    Chronicles  of  an  old  inn 

Hopkineon,  F.    Miscellaneous  essays,  3  vols 

Hornaday,  W.  T.    Taxidermy  and  zoological  collecting 

Home,  T.  H.    Compendious  introduction  to  the  study  of  Bible 

Howe,  J.  W.    Margaret  Fuller 

Howells.  W.  D.    Coast  of  Bohemia 

A  likely  story 

Traveler  from  Altruria. 

Hudson,  J.  T.    Law  of  psychic  phenomena 

Hugo,  V.    William  Shakespeare : 

Hull,  G.    A  history  of  English  dress,  2  vols 

Hundred  years  of  music  in  America 

Hunnay,  D.    Rodney 

Hunt,  S.    Laws  relating  to  religious  corporations 

Hunt,  W.    English  church  in  the  middle  ages 

Hunter,  J.    New  illustrations  of  life,  studies  and  writings  of  Shakespeerew 

2  vols 

Hutton,  L.      Literary  landmarks  of  London,  8th  edition 

Literary  landmarks  of  Jerusalem 

.  ^Literary  landmarks  of  Edinburgh 
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Hntton,  R.  H.    Cardinal  Newman 1 

Grlticisnus  on  contemporary  thoaght  and  thinkers,  2  vols 2 

Huxley,  T.  H.    Darwinism 

Discourses,  biological  and  geological 

Evolution,  ethics,  etc 

Hume,  with  helps  to  study  of  Berkley 

Man's  place  in  nature 

Method  and  results 

Science  and  Christian  tradition 

Science  and  Hebrew  tradition 

Science  and  education 

Ihne,  W.      Early  Rome,  6th  edition 

Incidents  and  sketches  of  early  history  and  settlement  of  the  West 

Inderwick,  F.  A.    Side  lights  on  the  Stuarts 

Inge,  W.  R.    Society  in  Rome  under  the  Csesars 

Ingham  County,  Michigan,  standard  atlas 

Ingleby,  C.  M.     Still  lion 

Shakespeare's  bones 

International  Journal  of  ethics,  5  vols 

Ionia  County  atlas  from  recent  surveys,  1891 

Ireland,  W.  H.    Confessions 

Ireson,  E.,  ed,    Methodist  preachers,  vol.  2 

Irish  nationality  in  1870 

Isham,  S.  H.,  and  oth^s.    Prisoners  of  war,  military  prisons 

Jackson  city  directory,  1869-70,  1872-73,  1873-74,  3  vols 

James,  H.    Essays  in  London  and  elsewhere 

Jameson,  Mrs.  A.    Characteristics  of  women 

Jameson,  J.  F.    History  of  historical  writing  in  America 
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No.  sold  for  cash 20 

Cash  receired  for  same $35  00 

No.  exchanged 51 

No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  80,  1806 23 

Volume  26.— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  80,  1894 157 

No.  sold  for  cash 9 

Cash  received  for  same 15  75 

No.  exchanged   51 

No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  80,  1896 97 

Volume  27.— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June,  1894 163 

No.  sold  for  cash 8 

Cash  receiyed  for  same 14  00 

No.  exchanged 51 

No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30,  1896 94 

Volume  28.— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  SO,  1894 162 

No.  sold  for  cash 8 

Cash  receiyed  for  same 14  00 

No  exchanged 63 

No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30,  1896 101 

Volume  29.— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30,  1894 162 

Na  sold  for  cash 10 

Cash  receiyed  for  same 17  50 

No.  exchanged 52 

No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  80,  1896 100 

Volume  81.— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30,  1894 4 

No.  exchanged 2 

No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  80,  1896 2 

Volume  37.— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  80,  1894 81 

No.  exchanged 81 

No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30,  1896 0 

recapitulation. 

No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  80,  1894 1,157 

No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30,  1896 802 

No.  sold  for  cash 56 

No.  exchanged 300 

1,157 
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Volume  10.— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  80, 1894 1,478 

No.  sold  for  cash 5 

Cash  received  for  same $3  75 

No.  distributed 130 

No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30,  1806 1,348 

YoLTTicB  20.— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  80,  1894 1,646 

No.  sold  for  cash 6 

Cash  received  for  same 4  50 

No.  distributed 219 

No.  of  copies  on  liand  June  80,  1806 1,321 

VoLTTicB  21.— No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  80, 1894 1,915 

No.  sold  for  cash 11 

Cash  Kceived  for  same 8  25 

No.  distributed     482 

No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30,  1896 1,422 

Volume  22.— No.  of  copies  received 2,000 

No.  sold  for  cash 7 

Cash  received  for  same 5  25 

No.  distributed 582 

No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30,  1896 1,411 

VoLUMB  23.— No.  of  copies  received 2,000 

No.  sold  for  cash 7 

dash  received  for  same 5  25 

No.  distributed 638 

No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30,  1896 1,466 

Volume  24.— No.  of  copies  received 2,000 

No.  sold  for  cash 1 

Cash  received  for  same 75 

No.  distributed 339 

No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30,  1896 1,600 

Volume  26.— No.  of  copies  received 2,000 

No.  sold  for  cash 1 

Cash  received  for  same 75 

No.  distributed 152 

No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  80,  1696 1,847 

VOLXTMB  26.— No.  of  copies  received 2,000 

No.  distributed 108 

No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30,  1896 i 1,897 

I 

RECAPITULATION . 

Total  No.  of  copies  on  hand  June  30,  1894 26,725 

Total  No.  received  from  state  pripter 10,000 

Total 36,726 

Total  No.  of  copies  sold  for  cash 47 

Cash  received  for  same 35  25 

Total  No.  distributed 4,912 

Total  No.  on  hand  June  30,  1896 30,76u 

Total 86,726 


SUPPLEMENT. 


I.    REPORT  OF  ASSOCIATE  LIBRARIES 

II.    CATALOGUE  OF  JENISON  COLLECTION   OF   BOOKS 
RELATING  TO  MICHIGAN. 


ASSOCIATE   LIBRARIES. 


BATTLE    CBBEK    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    LIBRABT. 

Amociate  Librarv  No.  9. 

Tbe  Battle  Creek  Public  School  Library  was  founded  In  1870.  The  nnmber 
of  volnmes  In  the  Library  June  80,  1886,  was  1S,749;  96G  Tolumee  were  added  dur- 
ing the  year,  686  purchased,  270  ^ren;  40,264  volumes  ,were  Issued  (or  home  use, 
none  for  use  in  tbe  library.  The  library  was  open  270  days  during  the  year;  40 
hours  each  week  for  lending.    It  Is  general  and  free  to  the  public. 

Receipts  from  Invested  funds  9000  00 

"        frun  school  fund  and  couaty  flues 1,021  00 

"        from  other  sources  140  00 

Total   *1,761  00 

Payments  for  books  $D00  00 

"         for  serials  226  00 

"         for  salaries  700  00 

Total    |1,42B  00 

The  librarian  Is  Mrs.  Fannie  A.  Brewer.  Books  purchased  with  the  Interest 
accumulating  annually  from  a  bequest  of  910,000  from  Uie  estate  of  the  Hon. 
Hehry  B.  D«iham;  the  current  expenses  are  paid  from  the  scho<d  fund. 

BAY    CITY    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 

AMOctate  lAbrarj/  So.  4. 

The  Bay  City  Public  Library  was  founded  In  1870  as  Young  Men's  Association. 
Library,  reo^anlzed  In  1877  as  Bay  City  Public  Library.  Its  flscaJ  year  ended 
March  16,  1896.  On  that  date  there  were  16,087  volnmes  In  the  library;  770 
volumes  were  added  during  the  year.  Of  these,  229  were  given,  641  purchased. 
Tbe  number  of  volumes  Issued  for  borne  use  was  46,080,  no  record  being  kept  of 
books  used  In  the  library.  Tbe  library  1b  general,  supported  by  taxation,  and 
open  to  the  public  for  reference  and  lending.  The  doors  were  open  807  days  In  the 
year,  80  hours  each  week  for  lending  and  reading. 

Receipts  from  taxation  91,S24  19> 

"       from  other  sources 1,610  96 

Total    : . .    $2,686  15 
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Payment  for  books  $468  56 

•*         for  serials   68  75 

"     .     for  binding S7  00 

for  salaries 1,U8  00 

**         for  otlier  expenses 1,171  38 

Total   $2,844  60 

The  library  has  no  building.    Mrs.  Annie  F.  Parsons  is  librarian,  Mr.  Hamilton 
M.  Wright  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.    The  library  Is  general;  it  is  free 

to  the  public  for  reference  and  lending  and  is  supported  by  taxation. 


DETROIT    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 

Assoeiate  lAlirary  No.  2. 

The  Detroit  Public  Library  was  founded  in  1866.  At  the  dose  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  December,  1895,  there  was  189,360  volumes  in  the  library.  During 
the  year  12,038  volumes  have  been  added,  3,310  vc^umes  given,  8,728  purcdiaaed; 
348,409  volumes  were  issued  for  home  use,  347,224  for  use  in  the  library.  The 
doors  have  been  open  364  days  during  the  year,  72  hours  each  week  for  lending, 
79  hours  for  reading.  The  library  is  a  general  public  school  library,  supported 
by  taxation  and  free  to  the  public  for  lending  and  reference. 

Receipts  from  local  taxation $40^25  75 

"         from  other  sources    8,665  87 


Total    $49,191  62 


V 


Payments  for  books  $9,885 

for  serials  and  binding  5,428  57 

for  salaries  19,617  72 

for  other  expenses  6^966  74 


« 


Total    $41,417  58 


The  library  occupies  a  library  building,  which  has  recently  been  enlarged,  add- 
ing a  stack  room  capable  of  storing  100,000  books,  enlarging  the  general  reading 
room,  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  reference  room,  and  ad£ng  a  childreo*s  read- 
ing room,  80x40  feet  in  size.  The  librarian  is  Mr.  Henry  M.  Utley,  appointed  by  tlie 
board  of  control. 


GENESEE    AND    BURTON    LADIES'     LIBRARY. 

Associate  Library  No.  6. 

The  Genesee  and  Burton  Ladies'  Library  is  located  in. Burton,  Genesee  county. 
It  was  founded  in  1885.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  Ubrary  at  the  dose 
of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  was  1,208.  No  books  were  given  or  pnndiaaed 
during  the  year.  The  library  has  been  open  26  days  during  the  year,  two  hours 
each  week  for  lending.  The  receipts  have  been  $10.00,  for  annual  dues;  ezpmdi- 
tures,  $5.00.  The  library  is  controlled  by  the  memb^is,  supported  by  fees,  and  the 
the  subscription  is  open  to  all.  Mrs.  Ada  Dennis  is  the  librarian,  and  Mrs.  J.  Cross 
fthe  president  of  the  association. 
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gave  an  additional  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  in  furnishing 
the  building  and  in  the  purchase  of  books.  The  result  of  this  generosity  Is  a 
magnificent  building  and  a  library  of  nearly  twenty-flve  thousand  volumes.  Miss 
Julia  S.  Wood  is  the  librarian,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hackley  president  of  the  board  of 
education. 


KALAMAZOO    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 

Associate  Library  No.  8, 

The  Kalamazoo  Public  Library  was  founded  in  1846.  Its  fiscal  year  closed  June 
SO,  1896..  On  that  date  there  were  22,618  volumes  in  the  library.  During  the 
year,  1,450  volumes  have  been  added,  1,161  bought,  298  given;  60,368  volumes  were 
issued  for  home  use.  The  library  has  been  open  806  days  during  the  year,  57 
hours  weekly  for  lending,  70  hours  for  reading. 

Receipts  from  local  taxation f500  (HO 

"        from  library  fines,  etc 631  07 

"        from  fines  on  books 199  36 

"        from  gifts  7  75 

Total  n,338  18 


Payments  for  books f 2,128  19 

for  serials  and  binding 445  00 

for  salary  1,694  00 

for  other  expenses 1,500  00 


If 
i( 


Total    15,767  19 


/> 


The  lilNrary  is  a  general  school  district  library,  supported  by  taxation  and  fees. 
It  is  free  to  the  public  for  lending  and  reference.  Isabella  C.  Roberts  is  the 
librarian,  John  De  Visser  president  of  the  board. 


LANSING    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 

Associate  Library  No,  6. 

The  Lansing  Public  Library  was  established  in  1882.  At  that  time  the  "Lanslnir 
Library  Association"  gave  fifteen  hundred  volumes  to  the  school  library  conditional 
upon  the  board  making  it  a  public  library.  At  the  same  time  the  "Young  Men's 
Christian  Association"  gave  fifteen  hunderd  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books,  a 
like  sum  being  appropriated  by  the  board  of  education.  From  this  has  grown  the 
present  public  library.  At  the  close  of  June,  1886,  the  number  of  volumes  in  the 
library'  was  8,303;  volumes  added  during  the  year  by  purchase,  90;  volumes  issued 
for  home  use,  29,571;  days  open  during  the  year,  287;  hours  open  each  week  for 
lending  and  reading,  46  during  the  school  year,  24  hours  during  the  vacation. 
The  library  is  general,  free  to  the  public  for  lending  and  reference,  and  supported 
by  taxation.  The  financial  transactions  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  are  as 
follows: 

Receipts,  balance   $362  49 

local  taxation   500  00 

other  sources  407  18 


II 


Total    $1,3W  67 
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STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL    LIBRARY. 

A99ooiate  Library  No,  11. 

The  Normal  School  Library  was  founded  In  1853.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the 
library  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  16,145  bound  yolames  and  560  iMimphlstB; 
236  volumes  were  given  during  the  year  and  869  volumes  were  purchased;  38,400 
volumes  were  issued  for  home  use,  06,000  were  used  in  the  library.  The  lltour 
has  been  open  802  days  during  the  year,  0  hours  daily  during  the  term,  and  4  houis 
during  vacation.    The  expenditures  have  been: 

Payments  for  books $1,215  50 

"         for  serials  247  13 

for  bindirig .• 231  05 

"         for  salaries   1,000  00 

"         for  printing,  etc 100  00 

Total    $2,7»S  68 


The  library  is  general,  free  to  the  students  and  also  the  public  for  reference. 
The  following  improvements  have  been  made:  140  feet  of  new  shelving  have  been 
added,  a  small  room  has  been  utlllEed  for  storing  books  not  in  constant  demand, 
and  there  has  been  a  readjustment  of  shelving  and  furniture,  increasing  the  con- 
venience of  the  library.    The  librarian  is  Miss  Genevieve  M.  Walton. 
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Almanacs. 

Almanacs  for 
Amee,  1741, 1 
American  ani 
Annual,  1882, 
Annnal  of  phi 
Ayer'a,  1881, 

weglan,  By/ 
Beers,  1808,  11 
Billings,  Josh, 

(Contains  a 
Bow  Bells,  Ij 
Catholic  fami 
Catholic  fami 
Christian  aim 
Christian  aim 
Christian  aim 

Erockett's,  Df 
•emocratic  a! 
Detroit  almai 
Blgin  Watch  • 
Farmer's  cale 
Farmers,  plan 
Franklin  almi 
Herrlck's,  187 
Hntchin's,  18< 
Irish-America 
Jaynes*  medic 
McLfean's,  18S 
Methodist  aln 
Michigan  aim 
Middlebrook's 

VOL  2. 
Mining  journs 
Nast's  iUustra 
National  Clay 
New  York  air 

1881-1888. 
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Almanacs— Cofit  inued. 

New  York  underwriters'  almanac,  1881,  111.,  New  York,  n.  d.    See  t<^  4. 

Northweetem  medical  almanac,  1866,  n.  p.,  n.  d.    See  toI.  6. 

Old  rough  and  ready  almanac,  1849,  ilL,  Cincinnati,  n.  d.    See  vol.  4. 

Rush's  almanac  and  guide  to  health,  1871,  New  York,  1870.    See  toI.  7. 

Sanford's  almanac,  1820,  Bridgeport,  n.  d.    See  yoL  2. 

Seymour's  almanac,  1828,  Danbury,  n.  d.    See  vol.  2. 

Shaker's  almanac,  and  cooking  recipes,  1883, 1886,  ill.,  n.  p.,  n.  d.    See  toL  4. 

St.  John's  family  almanac,  1872,  New  York,  n.  d.    See  vol.  7. 

Town  and  country  almanac,  1822,  Worcester,  n.  d.    See  vol.  2. 

Vennor's  weather  almanac,  1882-1884,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New  York, 
1881-1884.     See  vol.  5. 

Vinegar  bitters  almanac,  1873,  San  Francisco,  n.  d.    See  vol.  9. 

Webster's  calendar,  1819,  Albany,  n.  d.    See  vol.  1. 

Western  almanac,  1836,  Detroit,  1835.    See  vol.  8. 

Whitaker's  almanac,  1877,  London,  n.  d.    See  vol.  12. 
AlTord,  J.  W.    Letters  from  the  south  to  Gren.  O.  O.  Howard,  Washington,  1870. 

See  pam.  vol.  7. 
Ayer,  I.    Report  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  tin-plate  industry,  1892. 

See  pam.  vol.  25. 
Arithmetics. 

Adam's  new  arithmetic,  Keene,  1827. 

Chase's  elements  of  arithmetic,  Philadelphia,  1844. 

Daboll's  arithmetic,  n.  p.,  n.  d. 

Emerson's  North  American  arithmetic,  part  3,  Boston,  1844. 

Stoddard's  American  intellectual  arithmetic.  New  York,  1865. 
Barber,  J.  W.    Pictorial  history.    See  New  York, 
Barnard,  H.  M.    Chorpenning  case,  n.  p.,  n.  d.    See  pam.  vol.  26. 
Beecher,  H.  W.    Letters  of  1870.    See  pam.  vol.  28.    (Contains  autograph.) 
Bible.    English  version  of,  the  polyglott  testaments,  Baltimore,  1837. 
Blaine,  J.  G.    Letter  to  Sumner  opposing  Greeley,  1872.    See  pam.  vol.  27. 
Blaine  and  Logan. 

Portraits  of. 

Song  book. 

True  republican,  New  York,  Sept.  26-Oct.  31,  1884.    (Devoted  to  the  interests 
of  Blaine  and  Logan.)    See  pam.   vol.  19. 
Blosfl,  J.  B.    Special  taxation  of  the  liquor  traffic.    Detroit,  n.  d.    See  pam.   v<^  28. 
Badgee. 

Centennial  badges.    See  centennial  vol. 

Cleveland  and  Thurman,  Cleveland  and  Stevenson.    See  pam.  vols.  2,  5,  and  26. 

Harrison  and  Morton.    See  pam.   vol.  26. 

Harrison  and  Reed.    See  pam.  vol.  26. 
Camp,  garrison  and  guard  duties.    Lansing,  1860.    See  almanac,  vol.  15. 
Campaign  document.    Detroit,  1856.    See  pam.  vol.  1. 

Campaign  issues.    Chicago,  1864.    See  pam.   vol.  5.  * 

Campaign  primer,  ill.,  New  York,  1880.    See  pam.  vol.  16. 
Campaign  verses.    See  pam.   vol.  24. 
Campbell,  J.  S.    The  future  capital  of  the  United  States.    Mt  Clemens,  1868.    See 

pam.  vol.  6. 
Cardiff  giant  humbug,  ill..  Fort  Dodge,  1870.    See  almanac,  vol.  9. 
Cardiff  giant.    Syracuse,  1869.    See  almanac,  vol.  9.    (Contains  many  newspaper 

clippings.) 
Cass,  L.    Letter  in  regard  to  the  Wilmot  proviso.    1847.    See  pam.  vol.  8. 
Centennial  expoeilioo,  1876,  bound  in  one  vol. 

Baird,  R.  G.    Tho  prospective  benefits  of  the  centennial  exposition,  an  address 
delivered  at  the  Coldwater  farmers'  institute,  1876,  p.  80. 

Buildings,  views  of,  pp.  %,  1. 

Centennial  award  medals,  cuts  of,  p.  11. 

Centennial  badges,  p.  5. 

Centennial  book,  presented  by  Orange,  Judd  Co.,  New  York,  p.  18. 

Centennial  calendar,  Howe  Insurance  Co.,  ill.,  p.  9. 

Centennial  exhibition,  opening  of,  p.  15. 

Centennial  flags,  pp.  2  ,8,  18,  22,  26. 

Centennial  memorial,  facsimile  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  p.  29. 

Centennial  of  American  independence.    111.  pam.,  p.  9. 
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Oentennial  ex^oBition— Continued. 
Centennial  poetofflee»  p.  12. 
Centennial  postage  stamps,  p.  5. 
Detroit  centennial  celebration,  p.  0. 

Badges. 

Chaplain  of  the  day. 

Common  conncil. 

Detroit  commandery,  No.  1,  K.  T. 

Grand  marshal. 

Orator  of  the  day. 

President  of  the  common  council. 

President  of  the  day. 

Reader  of  the  day. 
Founding  of  the  American  republic.    III.  paro.,  p.  28. 
Orand  Exposition  hotel,  Philadelphia,  menu  and  wine  list  of,  p.  33. 
Orounds,  balloon  view  of,  p.  23. 
International  exhibition.    111.  pam.,  p.  8. 

Jerome,  Q.  H.    Centennial  oration  delivered  nt  Niles.  July  4,  1870,  p.  6. 
Lansing  woman's  soldiers'  monument  association,  centennial  exhibition,  Repre- 
sentative hall,  July  4,  1876,  p.  15. 
Niles  centennial  Jubilee  handbill,  p.  18. 
Patriotic  songs,  p.  24. 

United  States  international  exhibition.    111.  pam.,  p.  8. 
Whlttier,  J.  G.    Centennial  hymn,  p.  12. 
Chicago  copperhead  convention,  1864.    See  pam.  vol.  5. 
Chicago  fire  (pamphlet  vol.). 

Chicago  during  an  appalling  ordeal,  Detroit,  1871. 

Chicago  relief  and  aid  society,  first  special  report,  Chicago,  1871. 

Commemoration  Jubilee  of  the  rebuilding  of  Chicago,  til.,  Chicago,  n.  d.  (To 

which  is  appended  a  record  of  the  great  conflagratiODs  of  the  world.) 
Great  fire  of  Chicago,  ill.,  Philadelphia,  1872. 
Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow,  ill..  New  York,  1872. 

This  volame  contains  a  piece  of  script  picked  up  in  the  streets  durlnii  the  fire,  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  for  O't.  Oand  14,  1871,  the  Chlcvgo  Democrat  for  Oct  14,  1871,  some  photo- 
graphs and  many  clippings  of  interest. 

Chicago  Herald  Publishing  Co.,  1892. 

Editorials  that  won.    Arguments  that  live,    ^ee  pam.  vol.  25. 
Chicago  National  Republican  convention,  1880,  111.    See  pam.  vol.  16. 
Chicago  platform,  1864,  ill.    See  pam.  vol.  5. 
Cborpenning  case.    See  pam.  vols.  6,  0  and  26. 
Church,  state  and  public  schools.    See  pam.  v<^.  15. 

Cipher  dispatches.  New  York  Tribune  extra,  Jan.  14, 1879.    See  pam.  vol.  6. 
Clay,  Henry.    Why  he  should  not  be  president,  Washington,  1844.    See  pam.  voL.3. 
Clayton,  P.    Greeley  vs.  Grant.    See  pam.  vol.  9. 
Cleveland,  Grover. 

Administration,  new,  1884,  ill.    See  pam.  vol.  18. 

Cabinet,  portraits  of  members  of,  with  sketches  of  their  lives,  1885.    See  pam, 
vol.  18. 

Inauguration  day,  1885.    See  pam.  vol.  18. 

Installed  as  president,  1893,  111.    See  pam.    vol.  25. 

Labor  record.    See  pam.  vol.  24. 

Public  record.    See  pam.   vol.  18. 

Policy  towards  the  negroes,  1884.    See  pam.  vol.  19. 
Commercial  aspect  of  the  political  contest  of  1880.    See  pam.  vol.  16. 
Congresses  that  were  lost.    See  pam.  vol.  21. 

Costumes;  woman's  costumes  after  Eve  to  1876,  ill.    See  centennial  vol. 
Defrees,  J.  D.    Appeal  to  the  people,  ill.    See  pam.  vol.  16. 
,  Democratic  campaign  book.    Washington,  1890.    See  pam.   vol.  21. 
*  Democratic  principles  and  teachings.    See  pam.   vol.  20. 
Democratic  reform.    See  pam.  vol.  15. 

Democratic  state  convention.    New  York,  1848.    See  pam.   vol.  1. 
Directories. 

Barry,  Eaton  and  Ingham  counties,  1878.    Lansing,  1878. 

Lansing,  1873.    Lansing,  1873.    (First  Lansing  directory  issued.) 
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Lansing,  1878.    Madison,  1878. 
Lansing,  1878.    Lansing,  1878. 
Lansing,  1891.    Detroit,  1881. 
Lansing,  1892.    Lansing,  1892. 
Lansing,  1892.    Lansing,  1891. 
Lansing  and  Ingham  county,  1888-4.    Detroit,  1883. 
Lansing  and  Ingham  county,  1885.    Detroit,  1885. 
Lansing  and  Ingham  county,  1887.    Detroit,  1887. 
Lansing  and  Ingham  county,  1888-9.    Detroit,  1888. 
Lansing  and  Ingham  county,  1892.    Lansing,  1891. 
Donan,  Col.  P.    A  scream  from  the  American  eagle  in  Dakota.    Fourth  of  July 

oration  delivered  at  Fargo,  1882.    See  almanac,  vol.  4. 
Downing,  Major  Jack.    Biographical  sketch  of.    See  pam.  vol.  2. 
DulTy  malt  whiaky  collection.    Baltimore,  n.  d.    See  almanac,  toL  4. 
Duke  Alexis.    Visit  to  New  York,  ill..  New  York,  1871.    See  almanac,  vol.  9. 
Dwight,  N.    Geography  of  the  world.    New  York,  1813. 
Bddy,  A.  J.    A  talk  to  farmera.    The  tariff.    Flint,  1884.    See  pam.   voL  18. 
Bdmonds'    impeachment   trial,    Lansing,    1872.    (Contains    newspaper   comments, 

pencil  drawings,  autograph  letters,  etc.) 
Bmery,  Mrs,  S.  E.  Y.    See  Financial  rascality. 
Bmigrant  aid  company;  its  organieation^  object  and  plans.    Boston,  1854.    See 

pam.  vol.  33. 
Facti  for  the  people.    Detroit,  n.  d.    See  pam.  vol.  1. 

Facta  for  the  people;  slave  holder's  rebellion.    Detroit,  n.  d.    See  pam.  voL  5. 
Facta  from  the  treasury,  1890.    See  pam.   vol.  21. 
Ferguson,  Maior  D.    Report  on  resources  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.    Maps. 

Washington,  1863.    See  pam.  vol.  6. 
Financial  facts  for  the  people  of  Michigan.    Laneing,  1858.    See  pam.   vol.  5. 
Financial  rascality.    Pamphlet  vol. 

Bmery,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Y.    Imperialism  in  America.    Lansing,  1892. 

Seven  financial  conapiracies.    Lansing,  1887. 
Reynolds,  D.  A.    Political  intrigues.    Lansing,  1892. 
Flags  and  streamers. 

Centennial  flags,  1876.    See  centennial  vol. 
Centennial  flag. 
Centennial  streamers. 
Flags  of  all  nations. 
Fourth  of  July  streamer. 
Liberty-bell  banners. 
""  Liberty  streamers. 

Grant  banner.    See  Grant  scrapbook. 
Hayes  and  Wheeler  flag.    See  centennial  vol. 
Fowler,  Capt.  S.  W.    Autobiographical  sketch  of,  Manistee,  1878.    See  pam.  voL  29. 
Franklin,  Benjamin.    New  England  courant.    See  newspapers. 
Free  trade. 

American  free  trade  league  publications,  New  York,  1870.    See  pam.  vol.  32. 
American  carrying  trade. 
American  industry  and  the  tariff. 
Atkinson,  E.    Collection  of  revenue. 
Chamberlain,  E.  M.    Free  trade. 
Facts  for  free  traders. 

Freedom  of  trade,  as  tested  by  English  and  French  experience. 
Freedom  of  trade;  opinions  of  distinguished  men. 
Home  markets. 

How  high  tariff  Oppresses  the  poor. 
Is  this  protection? 

Lieber,  F.    Fallacies  of  American  protectionists. 
Nitsch,  A.  W.    Our  farmers  and  free  trade. 
Parsee  letters;  addressed  to  Horace  Greeley. 
The  tariff  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be. 
To  workingmen. 

What  farmers  say  about  the  tariff. 
Evils  of  free  trade.    Detroit,  1888.    See  pam.  vol.  20. 
Free  trade  vs.  protection.    New  York  Tribune  extra,  No.  89.    See  pam.  voL  Ifli 


AssasBlnatlou  of. 

Cabinet;  portraite  of  members  of. 

Election  of. 
Oarfleld  and  Arthur.    Letters  of  acceptance  of.    Portralta  of. 
Garfield's  letter  to  his  motber;  facsimile  of. 
Hill,  M.  A.    Welcome  to  Garfield. 
I na titration  of. 

IianBtng  mayor's  proclamation  upon  tbe  deatb  of  Garfield. 
Lewis,  C.  B.  (M.  Quad).    Comic  blograpbr  of  Garfield,  111.,  New  lork,  n.  d. 
Uorer  letter;  preas  commentB  on. 
Physlclana;  portraits  of. 
Geograpby. 

Dwight.  N.    Geograpby  of  the  world.    New  York,  1818. 
George,  Henry.    Protection  ts.  free  trade,  1892.    See  pnm.  toI.  25. 
Goldle,  W.  F.    Sunablne  and  abadow  of  slave  life.    East  Saginaw,  1S8R.    Pam. 
Grant,  Oen.  V.  8. 

As  a  statesman.    Qerman.    Bee  pam.  vol.  9. 
Amnesty  record  of.    Bee  pam.  voL  9. 

Clayton.  P.  .  Greeley  vs.  Grant.    See  pam.  toI.  9. 
Financial  record  of.    See  pam.  toIs.  9  and  27. 

Bnrlesqne.    The  coming  crown.    Philadelphia,  1880.    See  pam.  vol.  16. 
aitd  tbe  colored  people.    See  pam.  vols.  9  and  27. 
contrasted  with  Greeley.    See  pam.  vol.  9. 
and  Schnrz  In  tbe  south.    Washington,  186S.    See  pam.  vol.  9. 
Scrap  book.    Record  of  bis  life,  death  and  funeral  obseqnles,  reminiscences, 

Inctdents  of  home  life,  autographs,  photographs,  etc. 
OeneraL    French.    Bee  pam.  vol.  9. 

Mathews.  Judge  8.    Grant  or  Greeley.    See  pam.  vol.  27, 
OfDclal  record  aa  a  statesman.    See  pam.  vol.  27. 
One  hundred  reasons  for  tbe  reelection  ot.    See  pam.  vols.  9  and  27. 
Rec^lon  tendered  Grant  at  Chicago.  1879.    See  pam.  vol.  16. 
Trip  around  tbe  world.    Chicago,  n.  d.    See  pam.  vol.  16. 
Qiwier,  H. 

Autograph  letters.    See  pam.  vol.  27. 

Biographical  sketch,  with  portrait  of,  and  views  of  bJrthpUce.    See  pam,  vol.  27. 

Clayton,  P.    Greeley  vs.  Grant.    See  pam.  vol.  9. 

Death  of.    See  pam.  voL  27. 

Dlx,  J.  A.    Letter  opposing  Greeleiy,  1872.    See  pam.  vrt.  27. 

Funeral  obsequies.    See  pam.  vol.  27. 

Greeley  and  Brown  ratification  meeting  tn  Detroit,  1872.    See  pam.  vol.  27. 

Greeley  iUoatrated.    Bee  pam.  vole.  9  and  27. 

Grerfey  memory  vindicated.    See  pam.  voL  27. 

Gubernatorial  aspirations.    See  pam.  vol.  27. 

Oplntons  reviewed  (French).    Bee  pam.  vol.  9. 

Record,  sfioning  (pinions  and  eentimmts  of,  Washington,  1S72.    Bee  pam. 
vol.  27. 

Record  In  reference  to  wine,  beer,  etc.  {German).    See  pam.  vol.  9. 

"The  Chappaqua  Sage."    Bee  pam.  vol.  27. 

Unmasked.    See  pam.  vol.  27. 
Jeffermnlan,  newspaper,  (Greeley,  eA),  pubUshed  at  Albany;  Issue  of  Sept.  8, 

1838.    See  pam.  vol.  27. 
Log  Cabin,  newspaper,  (Greeley  d  Co.,  ed.),  published  at  New  York  and  Albany; 

issues  of  Aug.  8  and  16, 1840.    See  pam.  vol.  27. 
Matthews,  J«dge  S.    Grant  or  Greeley.    See  pam.  voL  27. 
Poreee  letters  addressed  to  Greel«y,  New  York,  1870.    See  pam.  vol.  82. 
Proof  of  Greeley's  bargain  with  the  democrats,  1872.    See  pam.  vol.  27. 
Salt  River  guide  for  disappointed  politicians^  ill..  New  York,  1872.    See  pam. 

vol.  27. 
Was  Greeley  deposed?    Boston  Herald.  Ang.  7,  1877.    See  pam.  vol.  27. 
What  Greeley  knows  about  the  dMnocratlc  party.    Bee  pam.  vo).  27. 
What  Greel^  knows  about  Jettwaon  DavlsL  Bee  pam.  vol.  27. 
What  Greeley  knows  about  finance.    See  pam.  vol.  27. 
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What  Greeley  knows  about  partisan  politics.    See  pam.  voL  27. 

What  Greeley  knows  about  war  and  peace.    See  pam.  vol.  27. 

What  Greeley  knows  about  secession  and  secessionists.    Bee  pam.  vol.  27. 

What  Greeley  knows  about  Virginia.    Bee  pam.  vol.  27. 

What  Greeley  knows  about  leading  democrats.    See  pam.  vol.  27. 

What  Greeley  knows  about  the  South.    See  pam.  vol.  27. 
Oreeley,  Ida.    Autograph  letter  and  p<Mrtrait  of*    See  pam.  vol.  27. 
-Guiteau,  0.    Execution  of.    Portrait  of. 
Hancock,  O^n.  W.  S. 

Defiance  of  the  reconstruction  acts,  1868.    See  pam.  toI.  16. 

Lewis,  G.  B.  {M,  Quad),    Comic  biography  of  Hancock,  ill.,  New  York,  n.  d.    J8«e 
pam.  vol.  16. 
Harrison,  B.  F. 

Badges. 

Harrison  and  Morton,  Harrison  and  Reld.    See  pam.  voL  24. 

Bandana. 

Harrison  and  Morton,  with  portraits  of  Mrs.  Harrison  and  Mrs.  Morton. 
See  pam.  toI.  20. 

Cabinet. 

Portraits  of.    See  pam.  vol.  20. 
Retirement  of,  1883.   See  pam.  vol.  25. 

Letter  of  acceptance.    See  pam.  vol.  20. 

Portrait  of.    See  pam.  vol.  28. 

Residences  of.    See  pam.  vol.  20. 
Hayes,  R.  B. 

As  governor  of  Ohio.    See  pam.  vol.  15. 
Hendricks,  T.  A. 

Public  life  of.    See  pam.  vol.  19. 
History  of  the  United  States.    Keene,  N.  H.,  1836. 
Houston,  Oen,  S. 

Life  of.    Washington,  n.  d.    See  pam.  vol.  3. 
Inauguration  days  in  years  gone  by.    See  pam.  vol.  25. 
Information  for  the  people.    Washington,  1876.    See  pam.  vol.  15. 

No.    2.  Vatiscanism  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

No.    3.  Can  the  Nation  trust  the  democratic  party? 

No.    5.  Issues  of  1876  considered. 

No.    7.  Our  currency. 

No.  10.  Southern  question. 
Jackson,  Gen,  A. 

Account  of  the  bloody  deeds  of.    (Facsimile  reprint.)    See  pam.  vol.  1. 

An  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  nomination  of,  1828.    (By 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.)    See  pam.  vol.  1. 
JeflTersonian,  Albany,  1838.    See  Greeley,  H. 
Junius  Tracts,  New  York,  1844.    See  pam.  vols.  3  and  4. 

No.  1.  The  test,  or  parties  tried  by  their  acts. 

No.  9.  Annexation  of  Texas. 
Kennedy,  E.  C.    Centennial  splendor,  St  Louis,  1876,  pcun. 
Labor. 

Arch  enemy  of  labor.    Whitelaw  Reid's  fifteen  years  merciless  war  upon  labor 
organizations.    See  pam.  vol.  25. 

Land  and  labor.    See  pam.  vol.  27. 

Labor  leaf,  Detroit,  Nov.  1,  1884,  vol.  1.  No.  1.    See  pam.  vol.  19. 
Lamont,  D.  S.    Sketch  of.    See  pam.  vol.  19. 

Langford,  N.  P.    Yellowstone  national  park,  1872  (map).    See  pam.  vol.  17. 
Leaves  from  history,  1864.    See  pam.  vol.  9.    (See  Rebellion.) 
Lee,  L.    Universalism  examined  and  refuted.    Watertown,  1836. 
Lewis,  C.  B.  (M.  Quad).    See  Garfield  and  Hancock. 
Livermore,  Mary  A.,  autograph  of.    See  pam.  vol.  28. 
Log  Cabin,  newspaper.    See  Greeley  H. 

London  international  exhibition;  ofilcial  guide  to.  ill.,  London,  1873,  pam. 
Maine.    The  attempt  to  steal.    See  pam.  voL  16. 

Mansfield.,  E.  D.    Issues  and  duties  of  the  day.    Cincinnati,  1864.    See  pam.  voL  5. 
Mason  and  Slldell.    Correspondence  relative  to  the  case.    1861.    See  pam.  voL  33. 
McKlnley,  W.    New  tariff  bill;  opinions  of.    See  pam.  vol.  21. 
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Mexican  war.    Causes  of.    8ee  pam.  vol.  8. 

See  Taylor,  Oen. 
Michigan. 

Admission  to  the  union  of.    n.  p.,  1836. 

Alger,  R.  A.    See  Legislative  Manuel,  1885. 

Barnes,  O.  M.    Acceptance  of  nomination  for  governor,  1878.    See 

Beard,  O.  T.    Open  letter  criticising  O.  M.  Barnes,  1878.    See  pam. 

Biographies,  original  letters,  2  vols. 


Abbott,  I.  C. 
Abbott,  J.  K. 
Abell,  C.  C. 
Abell,  Mrs.  O.  C. 
Adam,  J.  J. 
Adams,  Isaac 
Adsit,  A.  C. 
Aitkin,  R.  P. 
Alexander,  L.  P. 
Alexander,  S.  U. 
Alger,  R.  A. 
Allen,  Abram 
Allen,  Artemus 
Allen,  E.  P. 
Allen,  G.  W. 
Allen,  H. 
Allen,  Lewis 
Allen,   L.   C. 
Allen,  M.  S. 
Allen,  T.  J. 
Ames,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Ames,  J.  G. 
Anderson,  G.  H. 
Andrews,  Charles 
Andrews,  J.  L. 
Andrews,  W.  W. 
Annable,  F.  C. 
Arms,  W.  B. 
Arms,  Mrs.  W.  B.  • 
Armstrong,  J.  H. 
Arzeno,  A.  M. 
Ashley,  James 
Ashley,  Polly  L. 
Ashman,  H.  C. 
Atwood. 

Babcoclc,  C.  V. 
Bacon,  Emma  L. 
Bacon,  L.,  Jr. 
Bailey.  A.  W. 
Bailey,  N. 
Baker,  F. 
Baker,  F.  A. 
Baker,  M.  S. 
Baker,  William,. Jr.. 
Baldwin,  A.  C. 
Baldwin,  E.  J. 
Ball,  Frances  A. 
Ball,  William 
Bancroft,  E.  C. 
Barber,  Daniel 
Barber,  J. 
Barl>er,  J.  S. 
Barber,  Z.  M. 
Barbour,  J. 

13 


Barbour,  L.  L. 
Barclay,  J.  S. 
Barker,  R.  P. 
Barlow,  N. 
Barlow,  N.,  Jr. 
Bamaby,  H.  F. 
Barnes,  E. 
Barrows,  H.  J. 
Barter,  James 
Bartlett,  W.  R. 
Bartow,  J. 
Bassett,  H. 
Bates,  W.  R. 
Baxter,  W.  J. 
Bayley,  James 
Beach,  J.  P. 
Beach,  Noah 
Beach,  S.  E. 
Beall,  Isaac  D. 
Beamer,  G.  K. 
Beckwith,  J.  H. 
Beebe,  Uriah 
Beecher,  C.  N. 
Beeson,  L.  H. 
Beeson,  W.  B. 
Beksden,  W.  E. 
Bell,  D.  V. 
Benedict,  P.  H. 
Bennett^  Alonzo 
Bentley,  J.  W. 
Berry,  J. 
Berry,  L.  G. 
Betts,  Charles 
BUI,  O.  P. 
^ills,  Perley 
Bingham.  H.  H. 
Bird,  J.  M. 
Blackman,  H.  B. 
Blackman,  S.  H. 
Blackmar,  F.  S. 
Blades,  F.  A. 
Blades.  William 
Blakeslee,  George 
Boies,  J.  K. 
Bonham,  A. 
Bours,  A.  L. 
Bowen,  J. 
Bowen,  J.  A. 
Bowman,  J.  H. 
Bowne,  J. 
Boynton,  N.  S. 
Bradley,  N.  B. 
Brewster,  Miss  N.  B. 
Brewster,  W.  W. 
Briggs,  G.  G. 
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Britton,  R. 
Bristol  E.  H. 
Brooks,  J.  A. 
Brotberson,  P.  C.  H. 
Brown,  A.  S. 
Brown,  B. 
Brown,  C.  R. 
Brown,  D.  E. 
Brown,  E.  Lakin 
Brown,  Qeorge 
Brown,  G.  I. 
Brown,  G.  W. 
Brown,  J.  S. 
Brown,  N.  W. 
Brownell,  G.  G. 
Brownell,  B.  A. 
Brownell,  G. 
Brownell,  George 
Brownell,  S. 
Brownell,  Seymour 
Brownell,  W. 
Brace,  H,  B. 
Buck,  A. 
Bnell,  A.  W. 
Bnell,  B. 
Bnell,  H.  S. 
Bnrbank,  W. 
Bnrcb,  John 
Bnrdiek,  A.  C. 
Bnmette,  William 
Burrow,  D. 
Bushnell,  D.  P. 
Bnttertield,  Ira  H. 
Botterfleld,  Ira  H.,  Jr. 
Button,  J.  H. 

Gady,  0.  T. 

Calkins,  A. 

Calkins,  Bphraim 

Cambum,  L. 

Cameron,  Alex.  • 

Campbell,  A.  B. 

Campbell,  J.  V. 

Canby,  I. 

Canfield,  L.  H. 

Carlton,  I.  E. 

Carpenter,  J. 

Carr,  N.  P. 

Carr,  W.  S. 

Case,  S.  M. 

Castle,  Lemuel 

Caukin,  V.  W. 

Cbamberlain,  Hesiry 

Chamberlain,  S. 

Champlin,  B.  P. 

Chandler,  G. 

Chapin,  C.  A. 

Chase,  J. 

Cherry,  H.  P. 

Chester,  G.  M. 

Childs,  Aaron 

Childs,  A.  W. 

Chlpman,  H. 

Church,  T.  B. 


Cillery,  I.  J. 
Clark,  Benjamin 
Clark,  Darius 
Clark,  Darld 
Clark,  B.  B. 
Clark,  Orman 
Clark,  W.  A. 
Clarke,  H.  K. 
Clarke,  L.  W. 
Cleveland,  Grover 
Clisbee,  Charles  W. 
Coates,  B. 
Coates,  J. 
Coates,  L.  B. 
Cobb,  J.  B. 
Cobum,  D.  C. 
Coe,  G.  A. 
Cole,  Bzra 
Collins,  A. 
Collins,  J.  H. 
Colwell,  D.  G. 
Combs,  H.  P. 
Comstock,  A.  J. 
Conant,  H.  A. 
Congdon,  B. 
Congdon,  J.  M. 
Conkling,  H.  C. 
Conkling,  Roscoe  M. 
Cook,  D.  R. 
Cook,  B.  F. 
Cook,  Harvey 
Cook,  Jacob 
Cook,  P.  J. 
Cooley,  A. 
Cocrfey,  T.  M. 
Cooper,  G.  B. 
Copehmd,  J.  S. 
Copeland,  J.  T. 
Corey,  J.  D. 
Corrigan,  P. 
Coulter,  J.  F. 
Covert,  L.  M. 
Cowan,  G.  Y. 
Cowen,  H.  M. 
Cowling,  J. 
Crane,  A.  N. 
Crane,  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Crapo,  H.  H. 
Cravath,  I.  M. 
Cravath,  Mira  B. 
Craven,  R.  B. 
Craven,  Thomas 
Crawford,  James 
Crawford,  J.  Q. 
Crsgo,  R«  J. 
Crocker,  T.  M. 
Crosby,  H.  B. 
Crossman,  A. 
Grossman,  D.  L. 
Culvsr,  J.  H. 
Curtis,  N.  D. 

Danforth,  B.  B. 
Daniels,  Bbeneser 
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DaniellB,  D.  I. 
Daniells.  N.  I. 
Darling,  H. 
Darrah,  L. 
Davis,  Amos 
Davis,  A.  P. 
Davis,  G. 
Davis,  F.  P. 
Davis,  J. 
Davis,  John 
Davis,  L. 
Davis,  W. 
Davenport,  Ira 
Dajrton,  D. 
Dalamater,  A.  H. 
Denning,  D.  B. 
Dennis,  D.  B. 
DePny,  James 
Dewey,  F.  A. 
Dickinson,  W.  E. 
Dickey,  Charles 
Divine,  R.  K. 
Divine,  W. 
Dixon,  J.  S. 
Dockery,  James 
Dole,  Julia  F. 
Dole,  Sidney 
Dorsey,  A. 
Doty,  A.  8. 
Doty,  Phlk> 
Doty,  Samuel 
Douglass,  0.  G. 
Dovel,  A.  J. 
Dow,  J.  B. 
Dow,  John 
Drake,  A.  L. 

I>riggs»  T.  J. 
Dunbar,  W. 
Duncan,  L.  A. 
Duncan,  R.  W. 
Dunham,  N. 
Dunham,  W.  G. 
Dunlap,  A.  B. 
Dusseau,  J.  J. 
Dusseau,  V.  A. 

Eastman,  J.  O. 
Baston,  D.  J. 
Bck,  W.  R. 
Edmunds,  J.  M. 
Edmunds,  N. 
Edsell,  W.  G. 
Bdsell,  W.  E. 
Edwards,  J.  W. 
Ellenwood,  J. 
Elliott,  Adam 
Ely,  Elisha 
Ely,  G.  H. 
Ely,  H.  Q. 
Emerson,  P.  H. 
Enos,  Morgan 
Erskine,  James 
Ewell,  P. 
Fadrfleld,  E.  B. 


Fairfield,  E.  W. 
Fargo,  J.  D. 
Farr,  G.  A. 
Faxon,  T.  J. 
Fellows,  O.  H. 
Fenner,  G.  H. 
Fenton,  C.  B. 
Fenton,  J.  B. 
Fenton,  J.  S. 
Ferguson,  G. 
Ferguson,  Daniel,  Jr. 
Ferris,  J. 
Ferry,  A.  P. 
Ferry,  T.  W. 
Fessenden,  G.  B.  H. 
Field,  James 
Fifleld,  F.  W. 
Finch,  A.,  Jr. 
Finley,  H.  P. 
Finley,  William,  Jr. 
Fisher,  David 
Fisher,  Delos 
Fiaher,  Mrs.  P.  L. 
Fitch,  F.  S. 
Fitch,  L.  A. 
Fitch,  M.  L. 
Fitch,  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Fitch,  Mrs.  N. 
Fitch,  Nathan 
Fitzgerald,  Isabel 
Fitzgerald,  J.  B. 
FoUett,  M.  P. 
Forbes,  Jortin 
Forbes,  Joshua 
Ford,  B.  B. 
Forster,  J.  H. 
Foster,  Mary  E. 
Foster,  Seymour 
Fowle,  James 
Fowler,  J.  N. 
Fowler,  S.  W. 
Fralick,  Henry 
French,  G.  H. 
Frey,  J.  W. 
Frost,  A.  B. 
FuUer,  G.  G. 
Fuller,  P.  G. 
Fuller,  S.  F. 

Gage,  J.  L. 
Gage,  S.  H. 
Gannett,  S.  N. 
Gardner,  E.  P. 
Gardner,  E.  W. 
Garwood,  A. 
Gay,  M.  L. 
Gay,  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Gaylord,  A.  S. 
Geddes,  John 
Geddes,  N. 
Germain,  G.  W. 
Gibbs,  G.  G. 
Gibson,  F. 
Giddings,  A.  H. 
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Biographies,  original  letters— ConMnued. 
Giddings,  O.  N. 
GiddiDgs,  Theodore 
Giddings.  T.  T. 
Gidley,  T.  E. 
Giflford,  M.  E. 
Gilbert,  J. 
Gilbert,  L.  S. 
Gilbert,  Thomas  D. 
Gillam,  G.  F. 
Glllen,  J. 
Gillman,  J. 
(Jilluly,  J. 
Glayin,  J. 
Godard,  A. 
Goff,  S.  S. 
Goodman,  A.  A. 
Goodman,  L. 
Goodrich,  C.  B. 
Goodrich,  E. 
Goodrich,  M.  A. 
Goodrich,  R. 
Goodridge,  Allen 
Goodwin,  D. 
Gorliam,  C.  T. 
(vould,  A. 
CJrace,  B. 
Graham,  J.  H. 
Granger,  E. 
(Jrant,  Alexander 
Gray,  E.  L. 
Gray,  Thomas 
.(iray,  William 
(ireon,  C.  H. 
Green,  N. 
Greene,  S.  M. 
Greenfield,  A. 
Greenfield,  J. 
Gregory,  Charles 
(iriswold,  A.  D. 
Grosvenor,  E.  O. 
Grovier.  I.  J. 
Giilick.  N. 

Unack,  B. 
Hngerman,  F.  II. 
Hall.   Frederick 
Hall,  Horatio 
Hall,  H.  C. 
Hammond,  A.  G. 
Hanchett,  B. 
Hand,  M. 
Handy,  J.  B. 
Haney.  H.  .T. 
Hannahs,  (ieorge 
Hannahs,  P. 
Harmon,  H.  H. 
Harper.  J. 
Harrington,  C.  F. 
Harrington,  D.  B. 
Harrington,  E.  B. 
Hart.  N.  H. 
HartRon.  William  W. 
Hartsnff.  J.  Jj. 
Ha  scan,  C.  C. 


Raskins,  H. 
Haskins,  J.  F. 
Hathaway,  G. 
Haven,  M. 
Hayden,  H.  A. 
Hayden,  H. 
Hayes,  A.  L. 
Haynes,  H. 
Haywood,  F.  E. 
Haze,  C.  W. 
Haze,  W.  H. 
Hazen,  Ezra 
Hazen,  Luke 
Hazelton,  G.  H. 
Healy,  W.  P. 
Heath,  J.  S. 
Hebard,  C.  A. 
Hemmingway,  G.  F. 
Hemmingway,  William 
Henderson,  D.  C. 
Henderson,  H.  P. 
Hewitt,  L.  K.  Elisha 
Hewitt,  Henry 
Hewitt.  L.  K. 
Hicks,  John 
Hicks,  M.  W. 
High,  O. 
HIgley,  H. 
Hill,  B.  L. 
Hill,  F.  H. 
Hill.  N.  R. 
HInman,  J.  F. 
Hitc-hlngs.  J.  P. 
Hlxson,  D. 
Hobert,  X.  P. 
Hodge.  H.  C. 
Hodges,  I.  S. 
Hodgklnson.  B. 
Holden,  E.  G.  D. 
Holland.  C.  E. 
HoUister.  I.  T. 
Hollo  way,  F.  M. 
Holmes.  J.  C. 
Holt,  H.  H. 
Hood,  J.  G. 
Hopkins,  Moses 
Horton.  D. 
Horton.  J.  M. 
Hosford,  F.  H. 
Ilotchkiss,  L. 
Hough.  O. 
House,  E.  J. 
Howard.  O.  F. 
Howe,  H.  H. 
Howe.  Orrln 
Howell.  A. 
Howell.  W.  T. 
Howland,  H. 
Hoyt.  H.  E. 
Hoyt.  J.  M. 
Hubbard,  J.  H. 
Hubbell.  S.  F. 
Hucklns.  I. 
Hudson,  B.  P. 
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Hudson,  H.  B. 
Huff,  Henry- 
Huff,  Mrs.  Mary 
Hughes,  R.  B. 
Humphrey,  E.  O. 
Hunt,  E.  W. 
Hurd,  H.  C. 
Hutchlns,  A. 

Ingall,  D.  F. 
Ingersoll,  J.  N. 

Jay,  William 
Jenlson,  Hiram 
Jenison,  William  F. 
Jenlts,  B.  W. 
Jenness,  J.  S. 
Jerome,  D.  H. 
Jerome,  George 
Jerome,  Tim. 
Jewett,  G.  W. 
Johnson,  Daniel 
Jones,  E.  H. 
Jones,  E.  L. 
Jones,  E.  S. 
Jones,  George 
Jones,  G.  C. 
Jones,  L.  H. 
Jones,  R. 
Jones,  Whitney 
Judd,  E. 

Kedzle,  R.  C. 
Kedzie,  W. 
Keeney,  A.  J. 
Kelley,  H. 
Kellogg,  E. 
Kellogg,  G. 
Kellogg,  J.  R. 
Kelsey,  S.  R. 
Kendrlck,  L. 
Kendrlcli,  F.  G. 
Kendriclc,  W.  R. 
Kennedy,  F.  A.,  Jr. 
Kennedy.  F.  A.,  Sen. 
Kenney,  M. 
Kenney,  M.  C. 
Kibbee,  C.  V.  R. 
Klbbee,  H.  C. 
Kibbee,  Porter 
Kibbee,  R. 
Kilboume,  J.  H. 
Kimberly,  E.  C. 
King,  N.  G.  C. 
King,  J.  B. 
King,  J.  W. 
King,  N.  G. 
Kingsbury,  S.  O. 
Klngsley,  James 
Klpp,  James 
Klrby,  John 
Klrkland,  George 
Knapp,  Cornelius 
Knowlton,  E.  G. 


Lacey,  B.  S. 
Lacey,  S.  S. 
Laing,  W.  P. 
Lamb,  J.  M. 
Lancaster,  Columbia 
Landon,  J. 
Landon,  R.  W. 
liEine,  G.  M. 
Lane,  M.  T. 
Lane,  T.  Peter 
Langdon,  N. 
Lapham,  L. 
Larue,  J.  B. 
Lathrop,  H. 
Lathrop,  H.  B. 
Lathrop,  H.  N. 
Latourette,  D.  L. 
Latourette,  H.  B. 
Lawrence,  S.  L. 
Leach,  D.  C. 
Ledyard.  H. 
*Lee,  J.  B. 
Lee,  Joslah 
Leech,  G.  C. 
Leech,  P.  K. 
Leland,  E. 
Leland,  S.  S. 
Leonard,  J.  C. 
LeRoy,  Daniel 
LeRoy,  J.  P. 
Lester,  G.  S. 
Lewis,  G.  F. 
Lewis,  J.  D. 
Lewis,  William 
Llnderman,  P. 
Littlejohn,  F.  J. 
Littlejohn,  P.  O. 
Livermore,  J.  L. . 
Longyear,  J.  W. 
Look,  H.  M. 
Loomis,  P.  B. 
Loomis,  T.  N. 
Lothrop,  E.  H. 
Lovell,  G.  W. 
Lovell,  D.  S. 
Lovell,  E.  T. 
Lovell,  G.  W. 
Lovell,  L.  S. 
Lowe,  P. 
Lowry,  John 
Luce,  C.  G. 

Makley,  P.  D. 
Mandigo,  J.  W. 
Martin,  E. 
Martin,  M.  B. 
Mason,  A.  L. 
Mason,  E. 
Mason,  E.  M. 
Mason,  H. 
Matthews,  George 
Maxwell,  A.  C. 
Maynard,  L. 
McCarty,  Thomas 
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McClelland,  Robert 
McGonnell,  Mrs.  W.  M. 
McCracken,  S.  B. 
McGurdy,  Hugh 
McCutcheon,  A.  J. 
McGutcheon,  W. 
McDermid,  J. 

McGaffey,  tieorge  ^ 

McGaffey,  Neal 
McGraw,  A.  C. 
McGraw,  T. 
Mclntyre,  D. 
McKay,  G.  R. 
McKeen,  S.  D. 
McKeman,  J.  L. 
McKinney,  John 
McMartin,  D.  D. 
McNaughton,  M.  A. 
McPherson,  William 
McPherson,  William,  Jr. 
A&ead,  A. 
Mead,  D. 
Menzie,  D. 
Merrill,  £.  W. 
Metcalf ,  A.  R. 
Mlddleworth,  A. 
Miles,  G. 
Millard,  A.  L. 
Miller,  J.  G. 
Miller,  L.  N. 
Miller,  Albert 
Miller,  Henry 
Miller,  Joseph 
Miller,  L.  T. 
Miller,  O. 
MlUington,  A. 
MiUington,  G.  R. 
Mills,  J.  W. 
Mills,  W.  S. 
Mitchell,  Thomas 
MoflTatt,  O. 
Monfore,  Isaac 
Monfore,  Mary  D. 
Monroe,  D. 
Monroe,  S. 
Munroe,  James 
Montague,  D.  N. 
Montague,  Henry 
Montgomery,  M.  V. 
Montgomery,  W.  R. 
Moore,  A.  N. 
Moore,  H.  M. 
Moore,  William 
Moore,  W.  A. 
Moore,  W.  G. 
Morrison,  S.  A. 
Morse,  J.  L. 
Mortram,  W. 
Mosher,  J.  S. 
MOYius,  B.  H. 
Mowry,  Z.  M. 
Moyers,  G. 
MnlhoUand,  James 
Munger,  O.  W. 


Murphy,  A.  J. 
Murphy,  J. 
Murphy,  Seba 
Murray,  Andrew 
Murray,  A.  Y. 
Murray,  G.  B. 
Mussey,  Dexter 

Near,  J.  L. 
Nevins,  J.  M. 
Newcomb,  G.  K. 
Newell,  J.  R. 
Newman,  A. 
Nims,  W.  R. 
Ninde,  Thomas 
Noble,  A.  M. 
Noble,  Gharles 
Noble,  D.  A. 
Norrls,  J.  B. 
Norris,  L.  D. 
Norton,  H.  A. 
Norton,  J.  M. 

O'Grady,  James 
Olin,  Gharles 
Osbom,  G.  Y. 
Owen,  F.  K. 
Owen,  John 
Owen,  T.  G. 

Pack,  A. 
Packard,  E. 
Packard,  N.  J. 
Paddock,  A. 
Paine,  E. 
Palmer,  J.  R. 
Palmer,  8.  H. 
Palms,  F. 
Parker,  J. 
Parker,  L.  B. 
Parmelee,  A.  C. 
Parmelee,  L.  S. 
Parsons,  A. 
Parsons,  B.  G. 
Pattengell,  O.  R. 
Patchen,  Levi 
Patterson,  M.  A. 
Pearl,  S. 
Pease,  W.  H. 
Peck,  B.  W. 
Peck,  G.  W. 
PendiU,  Frank 
PendlU,  J.  P. 
Pengelley,  M.  E. 
Perrln,  H.  M. 
Perry,  B. 
Perry,  Seymour, 
Persons,  A.  B. 
Peters,  Greorge 
Petitt,  T.  H. 
Phelps,  J.  W. 
Phelps,  William 
PhiUbrick,  N.  a 
Phillips,  Deios 


Iflcliig&ii- 
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PI 
PI 
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Snell,  William 
Snow,  F.  S. 
Sowle,  R.  D. 
Spalding,  Dr.  E. 
Spaulding,  O.  L. 
Spencer,  A. 
Spencer,  Ljdla  A. 
Spencer,  M. 
Spofford,  C. 
Sprague,  R. 
StandiBh,  J.  H. 
Stannard,  A.  S. 
Starkey,  H. 
Starkey,  L.  F. 
Stebbins,  F.  R. 
Steevens.  H. 
Stetson,  E. 
Stevens,  A. 
Stevens,  F.  H. 
Stevens,  J.  J. 
Stevens,  T.  L. 
Stevens,  W.  C. 
Stevens,  W.  N. 
Stewart,  Edwin 
Stillson,  E.  L. 
St.  John,  J;  B. 
Stockbrldge,  F.  B. 
Stoddard,  C.  C. 
Stout,  B.  G. 
Stout,  D.  B. 
Street,  Samuel 
Striker,  Daniel 
Strobridge,  O.  P. 
Strong,  J.  J. 
Strong,  M.  H. 
Sturges,  C.  A. 
Sturgis,  David 
Summers,  J. 
Sumner,  J.  J. 
Sutherland,  J.  B. 
Sutton,  E. 
Sweezey,  ,T.  A. 
Swift,  G.  W. 
Swift,  J.  M. 
Swineford,  A.  P. 


Taylor,  D.  W. 
Taylor,  H.  W. 
Taylor,  W.  H. 
Taylor,  W.  O. 
Tecles,  A. 
Terry,  H.  D. 
Thayer,  G.  W. 
Thayer,  S.  M. 
Thomas,  George 
Thomas,  John 
Thomson,  A.  A. 
Thompson,  E.  II. 
Tillson.  P. 
Tindall,  J.  K. 
Tobey,  Bracy 
Toll,  I.  D. 
Tompkins,  W.  M. 
Town,  Oka 
Traver,  W.  R. 


Tripp,  Gharlee 
Tripp,  M.  H. 
Trowbridge,  C.  C. 
Trowbridge,  R. 
Trowbridge,  R.  B. 
Trowbridge,  S.  V.  R, 
Tupper,  M. 
Turner,  G.  B. 
Turner,  J.  Foote 
Turner,  Jerome  W. 
Turner,  John  W. 
Turner,  M.  H. 

Upton,  Daniel,  Sr. 
Utley,  W.  S. 

Van  Buren,  A.  D.  P. 
Van  Duzen,  E.  H. 
Van  Duzen,  Z. 
Van  Husen,  Caleb 
Van  Scoy,  R.  S. 
Videto,  James 
Voorhies,  H. 
Voorhies,  M. 
Voorhies,  S. 
Vowles,  George 
Vowles,  W.  C. 

Wade,  S.  A. 
Waite,  B.  W. 
Wakefield.  D.  B. 
Walker,  C.  I. 
Walker,  D.  C. 
Walker,  E.  C. 
Walker,  F. 
Walker,  H.  T. 
Walker,  J.  B. 
Walker,  S.  S. 
Walker,  Sylvester 
Wallin,  F.  B. 
Walter,  M. 
Ward,  E.  B.  • 
Ward,  R.  E. 
Warner,  E.  A. 
Warner,  P.  D. 
Warren,  S.  H. 
Warren,  S.  N. 
Waterbury.  J.  C. 
Watkins,  C.  W. 
Watkins,  B.  C. 
Watkins,  F.  C. 
Watkins,  M.  C. 
Weare,  C. 
Webb,  Dr.  N. 
Webb,  Georgiana 
Webb,  Nathan 
Webster,  JameB 
Weeks,  Edgar 
Weler,  Joseph 
Welch,  F.  E. 
Wells,  F. 
Wells.  Franklin 
Wendell,  G.  T. 
Wendell,  J.  A. 
Wendell,  J.  A.  T. 


Wetherbee.  C.  W. 
Wetberbee.  H. 
Wheeler,  G.  S. 
Wheeler,  J. 
White.  D.  O. 
White,  P.  G. 
White,  G.  H. 
White,  H.  K. 
White,  J.  R. 
White,  Mra.  D.  O. 
White,  Mrs.  M.  L. 
White,  Otin 
White,  I'eter 
White,  T.  Stewart 
White,  TtiomHA 
White,  Thomas  W. 
White,  W.  B. 
Whiting.  J.  L. 
Whitney.  I,.  D. 
Whlttemore.  B.  O. 
WWttetuore,  G.  O. 
Wilcox,  A. 
Wilcox,  L.  C. 
Wilcox,  W.  S. 
Wilder.  D.  Q. 
Wilkinson.  A. 
Wilkinson.  D.  8. 
WlIlaM,  J.  S. 
WJllard,  I.  W. 
WUllanie.  A. 
Williams.  B.  M. 
Williams.  B.  O. 
Williams,  H. 
Williams,  J.  G. 
,   Williams.  J.  M. 
Williams,  J.  R. 


Williams.  T.  H. 
Winiains.  W.  B. 
Willcox,  E.  B. 
WIIIcoxBon.  Gideon 
Willcoxson,  J.  M. 
Willltts,  B.  B. 
WlUson,  J.  B. 
^'llBon,  J. 
Wilson,  J.  B. 
Wilson.  Phllo 
Wlnchell,  A.  B. 
Wing,  A.  B. 
Wing.  I.  B. 
Wing.  W. 
Wlnsor,  R. 
Winters,  J. 
Wiswell.  O.  C. 
Wltblneton,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Wood,  A.  B. 
Wood.  8,  A. 
Wood,  Thomas 
Woodman.  E.  8. 
Woodruff.  M.  8. 
Woodward,  D.  A. 
Woodworth,  J.  D. 
Woolnough,  W.  W. 
Worden.  R..  .Ir. 
Wyman,  H. 


Yawkey,  C.  C. 
Yawkey,  8.  W. 
Yocum.  J.  K. 
Yost,  Chester 
Yost,  Lee 
Younglove,  George 


Campbell,  Judge  J.  V.    See  Legislative  mannal,  1889. 
Capitol,  the  new.  6  vols. 

Amherst  quarries,  where  stone  for  was  procured;  with  photographs  of,  vol. 

5,  p.  58. 
Apartments,  corridors,  etc.,  schedule  of,  vols.  5  and  6. 
Arcliitects. 

Blils  of. 

Instructions  to. 

Notice  to. 

Vol.  1,  pp.  3,  4  and  6. 
Architecture. 

East  front.    Drawing  of,  vol.  4.  p.  113. 

Eastern  pediment,  vol.  4,  p.  112. 

Rejected  plans  for  capltol.  vol.  1,  p.  121. 
Autograph  letters. 

Appleyard,  J.    See  photographs,  vol.  5,  p.  5S. 

Austin,  H.    (Gov.  of  Minnesota),  vol.  1,  p.  185. 

Bagley,  J.  J.,  vol.  3,  p.  63. 

Baldwin,  H,  P.,  vol.  0,  p.  60. 

Barker.  A.  8.,  vol.  1,  p.  166. 

Hours.  A.  L.,  vol.  1.  p.  10.  vol.  5,  p.  69. 

ChapotoD,  Alex.,  vol.  5.  p.  63. 

Converse,  J.  <Gov.  of  Vemiont),  vol.  1,  p.  187. 

Creswell,  S.  J.,  vol.  5,  p.  69. 

Croewell,  C^  M..  vol.  5,  p.  61. 
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Oa^iltol,  the  new— 0(mtiniie<2. 
Antogra^ph  \ettei»— Continued, 
GlalBter,  B.,  toL  5,  p.  06. 
Groeyenor,  B.  O..  toL  5,  p.  62. 
Hall,  G.  B.,  ToL  1,  p.  86. 

Hartranft,  J.  F.  (Gov.  of  PennsylTania),  vol.  1,  p.  190. 
^  Hendricks,  T.  A.  (Gov.  ot  Indiana),  voL  1,  p.  188. 

Howard,  H.  (Gov.  of  Rhode  Island),  voL  1,  p.  181. 
Ires,  L.  T.  (with  original  resolution  of  thanks  presented  to),  toL  5,  pw  71. 
Landon,  R.  W.,  vol.  1,  178. 
Marble,  O.,  vol.  6,  p.  68. 
McDonald,  B..  toL  1,  p.  168. 
Metcalf,  A.  T.,  vol.  1,  p.  168. 
Myers,  B.  B.,  voL  5,  p.  68. 
Noyes,  B.  F.  (Gov.  of  Ohio),  vol.  1,  p.  182. 
O'Dell,  D.  D.,  vol.  1,  p,  169. 
Osburn,  B.  W.,  vol.  6,  p.  67. 
Osbnm,  N.,  vol.  1,  p.  176,  voL  5,  p.  65. 
Robertson,  B.  P.,  vol.  1,  p.  168. 
Shearer,  J.,  vol.  5,  p.  64. 
Sherman,  Gen.  W.  T.,  vol.  1,  p.  180. 
Spalding,  D.  C,  vol.  1,  p.  168. 
Walker,  G.  C.  (Gk>v.  of  Virginia),  vol.  1,  p.  184. 
Wehner,  H.,  vol.  5,  p.  10. 

Whyte,  W.  P.  (Gov.  of  Maryland),  voL  1,  p.  183. 
Balance  sheet  (original),  showing  moneys  expended  up  to  corner-stone  day, 

vol.  1,  p.  100. 
Bas-relief,  east  front    Description  of,  with  sketch  of  the  sculptor,  Herman 

Wehner,  vol.  4,  p.  50,  vol.  5,  p.  5. 
Building  of,  newspaper  clippings  pertaining  to,  vol.  1. 
Builders  and  contractors'  notice,  vol.  1,  p.  6. 

Building  commissioners,  annual  report  of  state  board,  1871,  voL  1,  p.  3. 
Carpets  and  linoleum. 

Contracts  awarded,  vol.  6,  p.  81. 

Instructions  to  bidders  submitting  proposals  for,  vol.  5,  p.  31. 
Contractors.    General  instructions  to,  vol.  6. 
Comer-stone  day. 

Appropriation,  resolutions  for,  vol.  1,  p.  187. 
Articles  deposited  in  comer-stone,  list  of,  vol.  2,  p.  180.  , 
Badges  worn  on  cemer-stone  day. 
Commanderies,  vol.  1. 
Big  Rapids,  p.  170. 
Corunna,  p.  167. 
Detroit,  p.  177. 
Bast  Saginaw,  p.  172. 
Jackson,  p.  170. 
Kalamazoo,  p.  167. 
Lansing,  p.  170. 
Monroe,  p.  172. 
Niles,  p.  167. 
St.  Johns,  p.  172. 
Officers  of  the  day,  aides,  assistant  secretary,  marshal,  president 

vice  president,  p.  111. 
Societies. 

Detroit  police,  p.  177. 
Detroit  Union  lodge,  p.  171. 
Ceremonies. 

Bagley,  Oiw.  J.  J.    Introductory  address,  vol.  2,  p.  177. 

Bzercises,  order  of,  vol.  1,  p.  127. 

Howard,  W.  A.    Oration,  voL  1,  p.  186;  vol.  2,  p.  177. 

Hymns  sung,  vol.  1,  p.  118. 

Invitation  to,  vol.  1,  p.  101. 

Masonic  program,  vol.  1,  p.  118. 

McCoskry,  Rev.  S.  A.    Prayer  offered,  vol.  2,  p.  177. 

McCurdy,  H.    Masonic  address,  voL  2,  p.  179. 

Program  of  ceremonies,  vol.  1,  p.  98. 


uuruemwue  tiny — L/tmivnucu. 

Oomer^tooe  newspaper  Items,  voL  1. 
Donatera  to  entertainment  fund,  list  of,  vol.  1,  p.  104. 
Falrfleld,  Rev.  H.  W,    Chiietlans  and  secret  societies.    Papeor  suggested  tv 
comer'^tone  ceremoiile«  and  read  before  the  Genesee  Congregational  con- 
rerence,  Ovid,  1878,  toL  2,  p.  192. 
Laying  of.    See  Mich.  toL,  pp.  188-142. 
Laying  of.    Original  nui.  copy  of  proceedings,  vol.  2,  p.  133. 
Ltmch  stand  notlceo,  toL  1,  p.  109. 
Newspapers.    Duplicates  of  those  placed  In  the  corner-stone,  vol.  t, 

pp.  11-17. 
Officers  of  the  day  and  headquarters  of.  vol,  1,  p.  127. 
Parade. 

DlTlsloos  of,  roL  1,  pp.  118-127. 
Cormatloa  of,  toL  1,  pp.  118-127. 
Order  of,  vol.  1,  pp.  113-127. 
Route  of,  vol.  1,  pp.  113-12T. 
Photographs. 

Knights  Templar  parade,  vol.  1,  p.  173. 
Views  of  grounds,  vol.  1,  p.  17D. 
Dedlcfttltn. 

Account  of,  voL  6,  pp.  99-116. 
Badges  worn,  vol.  5,  p.  08. 
Capitol  guards. 

Gommmltttee  of  armngements. 
State  library. 
Ushers. 
Inaugural  exercises;  program  of  (ms.  copy),  vol.  6,  p.  96. 
House  of  repreeeiitii.tl*e«,  program  of  the  opening  of,  vol.  5,  p.  96. 
Dlm^LSlons  of  capltol  (ms.  copy),  v<d.  6. 
Directory  of  (ms.  copy),  vol.  6,  p.  33. 
Doors  for  capltol,  vol.  S,  p.  46. 

Duffleld,  Rev.  Goo.    The  new  capltol,  or  the  wilderness  rejoicing,  a  Tbanks- 
glrlng  sermon  delivered  In  First  Congregational  church,  Lansing,  Nov. 
28,  1879,  vol.  5,  pp.  87-90. 
Electricians. 

Notice  for  prcqrasals  (ms.),  vol.  4,  p.  62. 
work  of,  vol.  4,  p.  83, 
Erection  of,  documents  relating  to,  1871-1879,  vol.  7. 
Furniture  for,  vol.  6,  pp.  22-28. 
Bidders;  Inetractions  to. 
Contracts  awarded. 
Proposals  (ms.). 
Proposals  <(7erman). 
Gas  flxtares,  vol.  B,  pp.  14, 15. 
Bidders,  lnstract!on«  to. 
Manufacturers,  notice  to  (ms,). 
Grounds,  vol.  6,  pp.  83,  84, 
Bidders;  Instructions  to. 
Contract  (ms,). 
Halls  of,  old  and  new  compared,  vol.  5,  p.  126. 
Hkrtory,  review  of,  vol.  6,  p.  64. 
Interior  of, 

Plans,  vol.  4,  pp.  114-116. 
Photographs,  vol.  6,  p.  126. 
Landscape  gardening.    Bee  Oliver. 
Lighting  of,  vol.  6,  p.  BtT. 
Locatloa  of,  vol.  1,  p.  106. 

How  the  capltol  was  moved  to  Lanalng,  toL  1,  p.  116. 
Pbotographs,  with  autograph  lettMS,  of  mMi  who  located  tha  capltol 
at  Lansing:    Adams,  3.  J.,  Felch,  A.,  Harrington,  D.  B.,  HUler,  A., 
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Capitol,  the  new— Continued. 
Photographs. 
Photographs  of  new  capitol,  with  autograph  letters. 

Aug.  1,  1873,  vol.  1,  p.  97. 

May  23,  1874,  vol.  3,  p.  25. 

Sept.  1,  1874,  vol.  3,  p.  31. 

Dee.  1,  1874,  vol.  3,  p.  35. 

May  31,  1875,  vol.  4,  p.  4. 

June  25,  1875,  vol.  4,  p.  29. 

July  27,  1875,  vol.  4,  p.  32. 

Sept.  11,  1875,  vol.  4,  p.  35. 

Dec.  1,  1875,  vol.  4,  p.  44. 

June  12, 1876,  vol.  4,  p.  54. 

June  19, 1870,  vol.  4,  pp.  57,  102. 

Oct.  10,  1876,  vol.  4,  p.  105. 

Nov.  3,  1876,  vol.  4,  p.  107. 

Dec.  5,  1876,  vol.  4,  p.  109. 

July  31,  1877,  vol.  5,  p.  9. 

Aug.  11,  1877,  vol.  5,  p.  10. 

Sept.  19,  1877,  vol.  5,  p.  11. 

November,  1877,  vol.  5,  p.  16. 

December,  1877,  vol.  5,  p.  20. 

June  15,  1878,  vol.  5,  p.  36. 

June  29,  1878,  vol.  5,  p.  45. 

Aug.  1,  1878,  vol.  6,  p.  58. 

July,  1879,  vol.  5,  p.  128.    (Final  photograph.) 

Adams,  J.  J.,  vol.  5,  p.  73. 

Appleyard,  J.,  vol.  5,  p.  66. 

Bagley,  J.  J.,  vol.  5,  p.  60. 

Baldwin,  H.  P.,  vol.  5,  p.  59. 

Bours.  A.  L.,  vol.  5,  p.  69. 

Chox)oton,  Alex.,  vol.  5,  p.  63. 

Creswell,  S.  J.,  vol.  5,  p.  69. 

Croewell,  C.  M.,  vol.  5,  p.  61. 

Felch,  A.,  vol.  5,  p.  73. 

Glaister,  R.,  vol.  5,  p.  66. 

Grosvenor,  E.  O.,  vol.  5,  p.  62. 

Hall,  G.  B.,  vol.  1,  p.  85. 

Harrington,  D.  B.,  vol.  5,  p.  73. 

Ives,  L.  T.  {See  autographs),  vol.  5,  p.  71. 

Jenison,  O.  A.,  vol.  1,  p.  %. 

Marble,  O.,  vol.  5,  p.  68. 

Miller,  A.,  vol.  5,  p.  73. 

Myers,  E.  E.,  vol.  5,  p.  68. 

Osbum,  N.,  voL  5,  p.  65. 

Osbum,  E.  W.,  vol.  5,  p.  67. 

Shearer,  J.,  vol.  5,  p.  64. 

Toll,  I.  D.,  vol.  5,  p.  73. 

Wehner,  H.,  vol.  5,  p.  70. 
Seals  of  the  states  and  territories  hsed  in  designing  the  ceiling  of  the 
legislative  halls;  with  autograph  letters: 

Alabama,  vol.  4,  p.  61. 

California,  vol.  4,  pp.  63,  64. 

Colorado,  vol.  4,  p.  62. 

Connecticut,  vol.  4.  p.  65. 

Delaware,  vol.  4,  p.  66. 

Florida,  vol.  4,  p.  67.  , 

Illinois,  vol.  4,  p.  70. 

Indiana,  vol.  4,  p.  71. 

Iowa,  vol.  4.  p.  69. 

Kansas,  vol.  4.  p.  73. 

Kentucky,  vol.  4,  p.  72. 

Louisiana,  vol.  4,  p.  74. 

Maine,  vol.  4,  p.  75. 
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Goyemors  of.    Photographs  of  (1805-1873).    See  New  Capitol,  yoL  3,  p.  21. 
Great  lakes.    See  Michigan  yoI. 

Navigation  of  in  1820,  pp.  10,  42. 
On  inland  seas,  pp.  200,  201. 
Legialatiye  manual,  1836.    Detroit,  1836.    (Certified  ms.  copy.    Oontaina  auto- 
graph letter  of  Gen.  Lewis  Cafls.) 
Legislatlye  manuals,  1837-1844.    Detroit,  1837-44. 
Legifilatiye  manaal,1845.    Detroit,  1846.    (Contains  biographical  sketch  of  (M, 

Whitney  Jones.) 
Legislatiye  manuals,  1846-1849.    Detroit,  1846-1849. 
Legislative  manual,  1800.    Lansing,  1860.    2  copies.    (Contains  autograpln^  and 

also  sketches,  of  Judges  I.  P.  Christiancy  and  D.  Goodwin.) 
Legislative  manual,  1861.    Lansing,  1861.    (Contains  many  autographs.) 
Legislative  manual,  1863.    Lansing,  1863. 
Legislative  manuals,  1866-1867.    Lansing,  1866-1867. 
Legislative  manual,  1869-70.    Lansing,  1869.    (Contains  autographs.) 
Legislative  manual,  1871-72.    Lansing,  1871. 
Legislative    manual,    1873-74.     Lansing,    1873.    (Portraits    and    biographical 

sketches.) 
Legislatiye  advance  manual,  1877-76.    Lansing,  1877. 
Legislative  manual,  1877-1878.    Lansing,  1877. 
Le^slative     manual,     1879-80,     ilL    Lansing,     1879.    (Contains     sketches    of 

Stevens  T.  Mason.) 
Legislatiye  manual*  1881.    Lansing,  1881. 
Legislative  manual,  1883.    Lansing,  1888.    (Contains  maps,  photogra];rtiflp  and 

also  autographs  of  prominent  men  of  Michigan.) 
Legislative  manual,  1886.    Lansing,  1886.    (Maps,  also  autograph  lettor  from 

R.  A.  Alger.) 
Legislatiye  manual,  1887-88.    Lansing,  1887.    (Maps  and  photographs.) 
LegisUtive    manual,  1889-90.    Lansing,    1889.    (Maps    and   photognq4i>;  a>>o 

biographical  sketch  of  Judge  J.  V.  Campbell.) 
Legislative  manuals,  1891-92.    Lansing,  1891.    (Autographs  and  photographs; 
also  newspaper  clippings  in  reference  to  Soper  case.) 
Supplement  to,  1891-92. 
Legislative  manual,  1893-94.    Lansing,  1894.    (Photographs  and  autogn^^hs  ct 

officers  and  members.) 
Legislatiye  manual,  1896-96,  ill.    Lansing,  1896. 
Local  histories,  bound  in  fc^o  volume. 
Adrian. 

Early  history  of,  pp.  86,  86. 
Ann  Arbor. 

Ann  Arbor  in  '29  and  '30,  p.  164. 
Brown,  L.    Death  of,  p.  111. 
Barly  history  of,  p.  68. 
Indian  scare,  (1836),  pp.  62,  68. 
More  early  history,  p.  112. 
Pioneer  meeting  (1878),  p.  63. 
Pioneer  meeting  (1874),  pp.  66,  161. 
Reminiscences  of,  p.  68. 

Settlement  of.  Semi-centennial  celebration,  p.  64. 
Sketch  of,  p.  10. 

Soldiers'  monument,  unveiling  of,  p.  164. 
Territorial  road,  p.  111. 
Barry  County. 

First  settlers  of,  p.  166. 
Bath. 

Smith,  S.  B.    Pioneer  recollections  of,  p.  136. 
Bay  City. 

Barly  history  of,  p.  94. 
State  pioneer  reunion  (1874),  p.  172. 
Bay  County. 

Pioneer  meeting  (1874),  p.  99. 
Bean  Creek. 

Settlement  of,  pp.  106,  107. 


APPENDIX. 

'M.ichig&n— Continued. 

Local  hia^TieB—Coniinued. 
BennlDi^oii. 

Pioneers  of  '36,  p.  116. 
Bnuich  County. 

Physicians  of  (1831-1872),  pp.  101»  102. 
Bnnkerhill  Township. 

Barly  reminiscences,  etc.,  pp.  34,  35. 
Gaas  OoiuLty. 

Old  settlers'  first  annual  picnic  (1874),  pp.  160-162. 

Old  settlers  museum,  p.  179. 

Pioneer  society,  p.  179. 

Constitution  of,  p.  179. 

liist  of  members,  p.  179. 
Oaflsopolis. 

Pioneer  meeting  (1873),  pp.  160,  161. 
Gharlotte. 

Past,  present  and  future,  pp.  88,  89. 

Pioneer  meeting  (1874),  p.  87. 
Commerce. 

McKlnley,  A.    Pioneer  poem,  pp.  100,  191. 

Pioneer  meeting  and  picnic  (1874),  p.  100. 
Comnna. 

•     Old  settlers  meeting  (1874),  pp.  117,  118. 
Detroit. 

Ancient  record  of,  p.  11. 

Brick  buildings;  when  erected,  p.  42. 

City  hall,  new;  with  design  and  description,  p.  18. 

City  park.    History  of;  with  drawing  of  site,  p.  17. 

Detroit  In  1706.    See  Fort  Pontchartrain,  p.  16,  46. 

Detroit  in  1812.    8ee  early  times,  p.  6. 

Detroit  in  1835,  p.  20,  21. 

Detroit  In  1889.    See  young  Michigan,  p.  43. 

Early  settlers  of,  p.  37. 

Fatal  duel  in  Detroit  (1818),  p.  43,  44. 

History;  a  scrap  of,  p.  10. 

Journalism  in  1833,  p.  16. 

Michigan  soldiers'  monument,  unveiling  ceremoniec 

Old  landmarks,  p.  31. 

Pioneer  meeting  (1873),  p.  108-110. 

Pioneer  reminiscences,  p.  191,  192. 

Pontiac,  or  the  seige  of  Detroit,  p.  203. 

Postofflce,  peregrinations  of,  p.  40. 
Robbing  of  (1866),  p.  15. 

printing  business  in  early  times,  p.  113,  114. 

Recollections  of  early  Detroit,  p.  116,  128. 

Recollections  of  an  old  resident,  p.  43. 
Dexter. 

Early  settlement  of,  p.  67,  68. 
^^OTirasriac 

Pioneer  meeting  (1874),  p.  122. 
Eaton  county. 

Pioneer  meeting  (Vermontyille,  1874),  p.  180. 
Farmer's  Creek. 

Early  Settlement  of,  p.  59. 
Farmlngton. 

Pioneers  of,  p.  109,  110. 
FUnt. 

Reminiscences  of  other  days,  p.  133. 

Williams,  Mrs.  H.    Death  of,  p.  97. 

Fort  Pontchartrain.    See  Detroit. 
Galesburg. 

Annual  Pioneer  picnic  (1874),  p.  173. 

Pioneer  reunion  (1874),  p.  192-197. 
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^ichigtiDr— Continued. 

Local  histories— Continued. 
Grand  Rapids. 

Historical  sketch  of,  p.  48,  49. 

Old  settlers'  reunion  ri873),  p.  26,  27,  86. 

Pioneer  buildings,  p.  165,  166. 

Roberts,  Col.  A.,  death  of,  p.  72. 
Gratiot  county. 

Days  of  yore,  p.  31,  96,  97. 
Hastings. 

Pioneer  meeting  (1874),  p.  159,  160. 
Hillsdale  county. 

Pioneer  meeting  (1873),  p.  119-129. 

Pioneer  society  reunion  (1874),  p.  166-168. 
Homer. 

Sketch  of,  p.  181. 
Houghton. 

Sketch  of,  p.  25. 
Howard. 

Coulter  J.,  death  of,  p.  86. 
Hudson. 

Early  days,  p.  22,  23. 

Fourth  of  July  celebration  (1869),  p.  162-165. 

Montgomery,  Gen.,  p.  85. 

Old  records,  p.  22. 
Ingham  county. 

Democracy  of,  address  to,  1856.    See  pam.  toIs.  3  and  5. 

Early  pioneer  life,  p.  146. 

Ingham  county  law  suit,  1838,  p.  15. 

Pioneer  reunion,  1873,  p.  133-135. 
Ionia. 

Ionia  county,  People's  ticket,  1892.    See  pam.  vol.  26. 

Pioneer  reminiscences,  p.  97. 
Iosco. 

Person,  D.    Death  of,  p.  121. 
Jackson. 

Anniversary  of,  settlement  of,  p.  188. 

Early  history.    See  *'33  years  ago,"  p.  24. 

Jackson  county  pioneer  meeting,  1874,  p.  199,  200. 

Young  men's  liberty  convention,  1845.    See  pam.  vol.  3. 
Jonesville. 

Pioneer's  annual  picnic,  1874,  p.  168. 
Kalamazoo. 

In  1844,  p.  122-124. 
Pioneer  sketches,  p.  120,  127. 
Lake  county. 

History  of,  p.  99,  100. 
liansing.    See  New  Capitol,  vol.  1. 

Growth  of,  p.  89. 

How  the  capitol  wa«  moved  to,  p.  106. 

Location  of  capitol  at,  p.  116,  186-188. 
Lansing  township. 

First  inhabitants  of.    8(e  Conclusive  evidence,  p.  136. 
Lapeer. 

Pioneer  meeting,  1879,  p.  60-62. 
Lenawee  county. 

Early  days,  p.  84. 

Early  settlement  of,  p.  106. 

In  1830,  p.  114. 
Leslie. 

Early  history  of,  p.  117,  118. 
Livingston  county. 

Pioneer  life,  p.  72-74,  148. 
Marquette. 

Mackinaw  and  Marquette  R.  R.,  p.  11. 

Mackinaw  and  Marquette  R.  R.,  p.  11. 

Sketch  of  Marquette,  p.  24. 


Local  histories— Continued. 
Harsliall. 

In  1S31,  p.  129. 

Old  settlers'  picnic.  1873,  p.  114, 129-131. 

Pioneer  meeting,  1874,  p.  102-106. 
Mason. 

Pioneer  meeting.  1876,  p.  143-14S. 

Pioneer  notes,  p.  136. 
Medina. 

Settlement  of,  p.  85. 
Monroe. 

Hiatorlcal  and  library  aaaoelalion  of.  Inaugural  esercleee.  p.  35. 

Monroe  made  a  city,  p.  121. 

Pioneer  renilnlscencea,  p.  87. 

Settlement  of,  p.  41. 
Mt.  Clemens. 

In  1826,  p.  6, 
Negaunee. 

Skclcli  o(,  p.  26. 
Newaygo. 

County  pioneer  reunion,  1874,  p.  16&'170. 
Nllea. 

In  1829-30,  p.  164. 

Sketch  of,  p.  77. 
North  t1  lie. 

In  her  youthful  days,  p.  185,  186. 

Pioneers  of,  p.  186. 

Pioneer  aketcbes,  p.  192. 
Oakland  county. 

Early  history  of,  p.  26. 

List  of  early  settlere,  p.  188. 

Old  aettlers'  record,  p.  180. 

Pioneer  sketches,  p.  46-58. 
Owosso. 

Old  settlers'  plpnlc,  1874.  p.  183,  184. 
Plttaford. 

Early  history  of,  p.  179-180. 

Pioneer  times,  p.  84,  85. 

Smitb,  Jesse.    See  "Some  accounts  of  early  times."  p.  119-121. 

Webster,  family  of,  p.  127. 
Plymouth. 

Dunn,  8.    Memoir  of.    See  "A  character,"  p.  44, 

First  settlement  of,  p.  109. 

Pioneers  of,  p.  36. 
Pontlae. 

Old  settler's  record,  p.  49-57. 

Pioneer  meeting  and  picnic,  1874,  p.  189-199. 
Portland. 

Pioneers  of,  p.  116. 
Port  Huron. 

Earlier  days,  p.  117. 
Portsmouth. 

Early  history  of,  p.  94. 
Pralrieville. 

Early  history  of,  p.  173. 
Reading. 

Pioneer  meeting,  1874,  p.  87. 
Romeo. 

Historical  sketches  of,  p.  59,  60. 
Saginaw. 

Early  reminiscences,  p.  35. 

Maasey.  Capl.  C.  A.    Death  of.  p.  9& 

pioneer  meeting.  1874.  p.  89-91. 

Pioneer  sketches,  p.  118-119. 

Reminiscences  of  the  old  cantonment,  p.  23. 
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Survey  from  Saginaw  to  Mackinaw,  p.  93. 

Tallman,  Mrs.  M.    Death  of.    See  "Remarkable  longevity/'  p.  182. 
Saginaw  county. 

County  seat;  how  located,  p.  171,  172. 

Early  anecdotes  and  incidents,  p.  94-96. 

Early  Saginaw,  p.  25,  91. 

Glass  family  murder,  p.  96. 

Pioneer  lumbermen,  p.  91-98. 
Saginaw  river. 

First  vessel  on,  p.  86. 
Sanilac  county. 

Early  settlement  of,  p.  98,  99. 

Sketches  of  pioneer  days,  p.  170,  171. 
Schoolcraft. 

Pioneer  reunion,  1873,  p.  124-126. 

Pioneer  reminiscences,  p.  196. 
Shiawassee  county. 

Old  settlers'  picnic,  1878,  p.  188. 

Old  settlers'  reunion,  1878,  p.  28. 
Stockbridge. 

First  settlers  of,  p.  16. 
St  Johns. 

Pioneers'  first  regular  meeting,  1874,  p.  115. 

SessioDfl  family  reunion,  p.  1^. 
St  Joseph  county. 

Counterfeiters  of  St.  Joseph  valley,  p.  76. 

History  of,  p.  83. 

Leland,  J.  M.    Death  of,  p.  74,  75. 
St.  Louis. 

Settlement  of,  p.  97. 
Southern  Michigan. 

Settlement  of,  p.  131,  132. 
l^hree  Rivers. 

Pioneers  of,  p.  75,  76. 
Tuscola. 

County  pioneer  meeting,  1874,  p.  188. 
Utica. 

Early  settlement  of,  p.  80,  31. 
Van  Buren  county. 

Early  hl«tory  of,  p.  12. 

Local  history  of,  p.  12,  13. 

Old  records  of,  p.  22. 

Old  settlers'  meeting,  1872,  p.  18-15. 

Pioneer  meeting,  1878,  p.  22. 

Pioneer  reunlMi,  p.  121. 
Vermontville. 

Pioneer  meeting,  1874,  p.  180. 
Vevay. 

Early  days,  p.  16. 
Washtenaw  county. 

Early  days  in  Michigan,  p.  184. 

Early  recollections  of  a  pioneer,  p.  111. 

First  Jail  in  Washtenaw  and  its  prisoners,  p.  62. 
^  Pioneer  letters,  p.  199. 

Pioneer  meeting,  p.  197. 

Pioneer  reminiscences,  p.  71,  72. 

Pioneer  society,  organization  of,  p.  112. 

Washtenaw;  what  it  means  and  what  It  is,  p.  62. 
Waterford. 

Judd,  D.  M.    Old  settler's  record,  p.  165. 
Wayne  county. 

Early  days  in  Southern  Wayne,  p.  38,  89. 

Early  settlement  of,  p.  107. 
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Pioneer  meeting,  1874,  p.  149-151. 

Pioneer  meeting  (contains  copy  of  letter  i : 

GadUlac),  p.  197. 
Wild  animals  of,  p.  40. 
White  Pigeon. 

Earliest  settlement  of.    See  Old,  old  times, 
Williamston. 

Chapter  of  pioneer  life,  p.  146. 
Ypeilanti. 

A  qneer  history,  p.  6. 
Pioneer  record,  p.  ^. 
Settlement  of,  p.  64. 
MaBon,  Stevens  T.    See  Legislative  manual,  181 1 
Navarre,  Peter.    Record  of  his  career  as  a  guii  I 

Michigan  vol.,  p.  40. 
Northwest,  army  of,  1812-13. 

Paper  No.  1.    Suffering  and  defeat. 
No.  2.    Suffering  and  defeat. 
No.  3.    Arrival  at  River  Raisin. 
No.  4.    Battle  and  massacre. 
Bee  Michigan  vol.,  p.  7-10. 
Pioneer  history.    See  Michigan  vol. 
Ball,  J.    Old  times,  p.  27-29. 
Chase,  Rev.  S.    Reminiscences  of  frontier  life. 
Gage,  J.    Incidents  of  pioneer  life,  p.  77-82,  155 
Gallagher,  W.  D.    Fifty  years  ago.    (Song  of  thi 
Holmes,  J.  C.    Pioneer  newspapers,  p.  87,  44,  4\ 
Montgomery,  Oen.    Recollections  of  pioneer  tint 
Pllcher,  Rev.  E.  H.    Experiences  of  an  early  M( 
Pioneer  clergy,  p.  82,  83. 
Pioneer  life,  p.  96. 
Reminiscences  of  1815  ,p.  132,  133. 
Sanford,  I.  R.    Early  reminiscences  of  Michigaj: 
Thompson,  O.-  C.    Old  times  in  Michigan,  p.  82, 
Political  manual,  Detroit,  1884.    See  pam.  vol. 
Political  Tickets. 

Ionia  county  People's  ticket,  1892.    See  pai: 
Tickets,  and  headings  of,  1890.    See  pam.  \ 
Republican  party,  cradle  of.    See  pam.  vol.  5. 
Senatorial  elections,  1835-1883,  Detroit,  n.  d. 
State  officers.  Old. 

Drawings  of  in  various  stages  of  demoliti 

capitol. 
Photographs  of.    See  New  Capitol,  vol.  5,  ][ 
State  printing  frauds,  1888.    See  pam.  vol.  9. 
Toledo  war.    See  Michigan  vol.,  p.  66,  67. 
Toledo  war  of  1835.    Toledo,  1869. 
Toledo  war  song.    See  Michigan  conventions,  18i 
Turner,  J.  M.    Defense  of.    (Lansing  State  II 
October,  1890.) 
Political  letter  of,  October,  1890. 
Portrait  of. 
Turner  badge. 

See  pam.  vol.  21. 
Western  Reserve.    History  of.    See  Michigan  v< 
Money. 

Greenbacks.    See  pam.  vol.  29. 

Backus,  0.  K.    Contraction  of  the  currency,  1878. 

Blair,  H.  W.    Absolute  money,  1878. 

Extracts  from  treasonable  documents  circulated 

party,  1878. 
Ferry,  T.  W.  Greenbacks  as  good  as  gold,  1878. 
I  History  of  greenbacks. 
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Hunter,  M.  C.    Currency,  1878. 

Johnston,  J.    The  currency,  1878. 

Keightly,  E.  W.    Repeal  of  the  resumption  law,  1878. 

Morrill,  J.  S.    Resumption  of  specie  payments,  1878. 

Nichol,  T.  M.    Fiat  money,  or  resumption  for  the  workingman,  1878. 

Honest  money  and  redeemable  currency,  1878. 

Honest  money.    See  pam.  vol.  6. 
National  banking  system.    See  pam.  yoI.  16. 
National  finances,  1872.    German.    See  pam.  vol.  9. 
Mormomism,  3  vols. 

Beaver  Island  Mormon  kingdom,  with  sketch  and  portrait  of  J.  J.  Strang. 

See  vol.  1  (reprint). 
Book  of  the  law,  St.  James,  A.  R.  I.,  n.  d.    See  vol.  3. 

(Contains  autograph  letter  from  C.  J.  Strang.) 
Couch,  B.  T.    Evidences  of  inspiration,  Bay  Springs,  Mich.,  1890.  See  voL  I. 
Cowdrey,  O.    Letters  of,  Lamoni,  n.  d.    See  vol.  1. 
Epitome  of  the  faith  and  doctrines  of  the  reorganized  church,  Lamoni, 

n.  d.    See  vol.  1. 
"Gold  Bible."  See  vol  .1. 

Idolatry.    Tract  No.  Jo.    Piano,  n.  d.    See  vol.  1. 
Michigan  sect,  history  of.    See  vol.  1. 
Mormon  temple,  1892.    See  vol.  1. 
Nichols,  R.  T.    Ministerial  labors  of.    See  vol.  1. 
Prophetic  controversy.    See  vol.  1. 

No.  1.    Letter  from  J.  J.  Strang  to  Mrs.  Corey. 

No.  2.    Tran8cril)ed  from  the  writings  of  J.  E.  Page,  J.  J.  Strang, 
W.  Marks,  and  H.  P.  Brown,  by  W.  Watson. 

No.  3.    By  W.  Watson,  Bay  Springs,  Mich.,  1889. 
Rejection  of  the  church.    Piano,  n.  d.    See  vol.  1. 
Smith,  A.  H.    Polygamy.    Tract  No.  IS.    Piano,  n.  d.    See  vol.  1. 
Smith,  D.  H.    Bible  vs.  polygamy.    No.  12.    Piano,  n.  d.    See  vol.  1. 
Smith,  President  Jos. 

A  revelation  and  a  prophecy,    Tra>ct  39.    Liverpool,  1851  (reprint).    See 
vol.  2. 

One  wife  or  many.    Tract  4S.    Lamoni,  n.  d.    See  yoI.  li 

Reply  to  L.  O.  Littlefleld.    Lamoni,  1885.    See  vol.  2. 

Reply  to  O.  Pratt.    No.  i^.    Piano,  n.  d.    See  vol.  1. 

Visions  of.    Lamoni,  n.  d.    See  vol.  2. 
Smith,  T.  W. 

Songs  of  Zion.   Lamoni,  n.  d.   See  vol.  2. 

Spiritualism.    No.  9,  n.  p.,  n.  d.    See  vol.  1. 
Spaulding,  Rev.  S.    "Manuscript  story."    Lamoni,  1885.    See  vol.  2. 
Strang,  J.  J. 

Biographical  sketch.    See  Beaver  Island. 

Revelations  of.    See  vol.  1. 

Vision  of.    See  vol.  2. 
The  diamond.    Gospel  tract  No.  4-    Voree,  Wis.,  1848i    See  vol.  1. 
The  gospel.    No.  JtJ.    Lamoni,  n.  d.    See  vol.  1. 
The  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house.    No.  26 j  n.  p.,  n.  <1    fifee  vol.  1. 
The  successor.    No.  t1.    Piano,  n.  d.,  rev.  ed.    See  vol.  1. 
Tithing.    Piano,  n.  d.    See  vol.  1. 
Tracts  of  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  bound  in  vol.  1.    Lamoni,  1891. 

No.  2.    Truth  made  manifest  by  Eliza. 

No.  3.    The  voice  of  the  good  shepherd. 

No.  6.    The  one  baptism. 

No.  7.    Smith,  J.    Who  then  can  be  saved? 

No.  8.    Faulcouer,  M.    Fullness  of  the  atonement. 

No.  10.    Sheen,  I.    The  narrow  way. 

No.  11.    .    The  plan  of  salvation. 

No.  20.    The  "one  body." 

No.  22.    Faith  and  repentance. 

No.  23.    Baptism. 

No.  24.    The  kingdom  of  God. 
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No.  25.    Laying  on  of  hands. 
No.  27.    The  Sabhath  question. 
Trials  of  the  witnesses  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Lamoni,  n.  d.  See  yoI.  1. 
Watson,  W.    Book  of  Mormon.    Boyne,  Mich.,  1884.    See  vol.  1. 
What  is  truth?   No,  SI.    Lamoni,  n.  d.    See  vol.  1. 
Which  is  the  church?   No.  S2.    Lamoni,  n.  d.    iSfce  vol.  2. 
Murder  trials,  pamphlet  volume. 

King,  Dr.    Trial,  confession  and  execution  of.    Brighton,  Canada,  1859. 
McFarland,  D.    Trial  of,  ill.,  New  York,  n.  d. 
Richardson-McFarland  tragedy,  ill.,  Philadelphia,  1870. 
Sickles,  D.  E.    Trial  of,  ill..  New  York,  1859. 

(Contains  illustrated  copies  of  Frank  Leslie,  pertaining  to  trial.) 
Vanderpool-Field  murder,  Detroit,  1870. 
New  Orleans  massacre,  July  30,  1866.    See  pam.  vol.  16. 
Newspapers. 

Adrian  Weekly  Journal,  May  19,  1876.    See  centennial  vol.,  p.  31. 

Boston  Dally  Globe,  Jan.  1,  1981.    See  centennial  vol.,  p.  31. 

Boston  News-Letter,  April  17,  1704.    (Facsimile  of  first  paper  printed  In 

America.)    See  centennial  vol.,  p.  13. 
Chicago  Herald,  Sept.  26, 1985.    See  newspaper  vol. 
Chicago  Herald  supplement,  ill..  May  1,  1993.    See  centennial  vol.,  p.  27. 
Continental  Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  Boston,  Oct.  9,  1777. 
Continental  Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  Poughkeepsie,  July  19,  1786. 

See  centennial  vol.,  p.  25. 
Cincinnati  Herald  and  Presbyter.    See  Rural  repository. 
Detroit  Gazette,  July  25,  1817  (facsimile).    See  Michigan  vol..  p.  202. 
Dunlap's  Pennsylvania  Packet,  or  General  Advertiser,  July  8,  Philadelphia, 

1776  (facsimile  reprint).    See  centennial  vol.,  p.  IS. 
Independent,  Oct.  8-Nov.  5,  Lansing,  1870.    See  newspaper  vol. 
Lansing  Daily  Republican,  July  80- Aug.  12,  1872.    See  newspaper  voL 
Lansing  Semi-Weekly  Republican,  June  30, 1876,  p.  15;  July,  7,  p.  17;  March 

2,  1877,  p.  6.    See  centennial  vol. 
Michigan  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  1873,  list  of.    See  New 

Capitol,  vol.  2,  ps.  190,  191. 
Michigan  essay,  1809.    See  Rural  Repository. 
National  Radical,  July  9,  1868.    Washington.    See  pam.  vol.  7. 
New  Century  for  Woman,  May  13-Nov.  11,  Philadelphia,  1876.    See  centen- 
nial vol.,  p.  12. 
New  England  Courant,  Feb.  4-11,  Boston,  1723  (facsimile  of  first  paper 

printed  and  sold  by  Franklin).    See  centennial  vol.,  p.  32. 
Northern  Granger,  Feb.  26-Sept.  10,  Lansing,  1874.    See  newspaper  vol. 
State  affairs,  July  12,  1893-July  11,  1894,  Lansing.    See  newspaper  voL 
Ulster  County  Gazette,  Jan.  4,  Kinston,  1800.    See  centennial  vol.,  p.  25. 
Woman's  State  Temperance  Record,  Aug.  24,  Lansing,  1874  (contains  first 

proof  struck).    See  newspaper  vol. 
Young  Citizen,  March-December,  Lansing,  1872.  * 
New  York,  city  of. 

Visit  of  Duke  Alexis  to,  ill.,  New  York,  1871.    See  almanacs,  vol  9. 
New  Y'ork,  state  of. 

Barber,  J.  W.  Pictorial  history  of  the  state  of  New  York,  Oooperstown,  1849. 

Democratic  convention,  1848.    See  pam.  vol.  1. 

Peck,  C.  F.    Ninth  annual  report  of  labor  bureau,  Albany,  1892.    See  pam. 

vol.  24. 
Presentation  of  regimental  colors  to  legislature,  n.  p.,  1863.    See  almanac, 
vol.  15. 
One  reason  why  the  youth  of  the  republic  is  not  democratic.    See  pam.  vol.  16. 
Ostler  Joe,  and  other  choice  readings.  New  York,  1883.    See  almanacs,  vol.  5. 
Plum,  Bijah.    Book  of  chronicles.    See  pam.  vol.  15. 
Poem  found  written  on  back  of  confederate  note  after  the  surrender.     See 

pam.  vol.  15. 
Political  cartoons. 

Altgeld.    See  pam.  vol.  26. 

Bell  telephone.    See  pam.  vol.  20. 
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P^ltieal  ca,Ttooiia— Continued. 
Blaine.    See  pam.  vol.  20. 
Butler.    See  pam.  vols.  15  and  29. 
Oarnegle.    See  pam.  vols.  20,  25. 
Gleyeland.    See  pam.  vols.  20,  24-26. 
Democratic  party.    See  pam.  vols.  20,  25,  26. 
Free  trade.    See  pam.  vols.  24,  26. 
G.  A.  R.    See  pam.  vol.  20. 
Garfleld.    See  pam.  vol.  16. 
Greeley.   See  pam.  vol.  27. 
Harrison.    See  pam.  vole.  20,  24,  25. 
Hendricks.  See  pam.  vol.  20. 
Hill.    iSfee  pam.  vol.  20. 
McKinley.    See  pam.  vols.  21,  25. 
Quay.    See  pam.  vol.  21. 
Reid.    See  pam.  vols.  0,  25. 
Republican  party.    See  pam.  vols.  20-26. 
Sherman.    See  pam.  Vol.  25. 
Tammany.    See  pam.  vols.  21,  24-26. 
Tariff.    See  pam.  vols.  21,  26. 
Tilden.    See  pam.  vol.  16. 
Wildcat  currency.    See  pam.  vol.  26. 
Political  manual;  connected  with  the  political  history'  of  the  United  States,  IlL, 

Indianapolis,  1864. 
Political  parties,  American.    See  pam.  vol.  16. 
Political  platforms  for  1860.    See  presidential  candidates. 
Political  speeches,  33  vols. 

Albright,  C.    Army,  1874.  See  vol.  14. 

Alcorn,  J.  L.    Civil  rights,  1874.    See  voL  12. 

Aldrich,  N.  W.    The  trap  for  New  England,  1802.    See  vol.  26. 

Tariff  act  of  1890  defended.    See  vol.  26. 
Allison,  W.  B.    Appropriations,  1882.    See  vols.  4  and  17. 

Increased  appropriations,  1892.    See  voL  24. 
Ames,  A.    Ku  Klux  organization,  1871.    See  vol.  33. 
Archer,  S.    Navy,  1874.    See  vol.  14. 
Arthur,  C.  A.    Mississippi  improvement,  1882.    See  vol.  24. 

Porter  bill  veto,  1884.    See  vol.  19. 
Bayard,  T.  F. 

Centennial  exhibition,  1874.    See  vol.  10. 

Civil  liberty,  1872.    See  vol.  8. 

Currency,  1874.    See  vol.  11. 

Legal  tender,  1880.    See  vol.  7. 

Louisiana,  1874.    See  vol.  13. 

Salaries,  1874  (autograph).    See  vol.  11. 

Writ  of  habeas  corpus,  1872.    See  vol.  27. 
Beaman,  F.  C. 

Chorpenning  and  Secor  claims,  1872.    See  vol.  27. 

Contested  election,  1866.    See  vol.  7. 

Representation  of  rebellious  states,  1866.    Ste  vol.  5. 
Beck,  J.  B. 

Appropriations,  1874.    See  vol.  14. 

Expenditures,  1874.    See  vol.  10. 

Loans,  1872.    See  vol.  8. 

Sanborn  contracts,  1874.    jSfer  vol.  12.  • 

Bell,  H.  P. 

Canals,  1874.    See  vol.  10. 

Civil  rights,  1874.    See  vol.  10.  (Autograph  letter.) 
Berry,  J. 

Finance,  1874.    See  vol.  11. 
Biery,  J.  S. 

Finance,  1874.    See  vol.  11. 
Bingham,  J.  A. 

Amendment,  1866.    See  vol.  7. 
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Bingham,  K.  8. 

Rise  and  fall  ot  the  democratic  part7, 1860.    See  vole.  1  and  3. 

BIsbee,  H. 

Blectitw  frauds,  18S2.    Bee  vol.  4. 

Self  defense,  1882.    Bee  vol.  IT. 
Blaine,  J.  Q. 

Amendment,  1866.    Bee  vol.  7. 

Confederate  soldier  rote,  1878.    See  vo\.  16. 

Confederacy,  1876.    Bee  vol.  4. 

Interconvertible  bonds.  1878.    Bee  vol.  29. 
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Georgia,  1870.    See  voL  7. 

Mississippi  election,  1876.    See  vol.  15. 

Railroad  legislation,  1874.    See  vol.  11. 
Newberry,  J.  S. 

Currency,  1879.    (Autograph.)    See  vol.  6. 
O'Conor,  C. 

Slavery,  1869.    See  vol.  3. 
Ogle,  A.  J. 

Appropriation  bill,  1840.    See  vol.  1. 
Packer,  J.  B. 

Free  exchange  of  newspapers,  1874.    See  vol.  13. 
Palmer,  P.  W. 

Postal  telegraph,  1872.    See  vol.  8. 

Parker,  A.  X. 

Election  machinery,  1882.    See  vol.  3. 

Mackey  vs.  O'Conner,  1882.    See  vol.  17. 
Paul,  J. 

Free  ballot,  1882.    See  vol.  17. 
Pendleton,  J.  M. 

Currency,  1874.    See  vol.  13. 
Perkins,  B.  W. 

Sound  currency,  1892.    See  vol.  25. 
Perry,  A.  F. 

Campaign  speech,  1864.    See  vol.  5. 
Peters,  B.  T. 

Land  grants,  1870.    See  vol.  7. 
Pettibone,  A.  H. 

Lynch  vs.  Chalmers,  1882.    See  vols.  3  and  17. 
Piatt,  O.  H. 

Is  the  president  a  free  trader?  1888.    See  vol.  20. 
Polk,  J.  A. 

President's  message,  1846.    See  vol.  3. 
Pratt,  D.  D. 

Civil  rights,  1874.    See  vol.  12. 

Ku  Klux,  1872.    (Autograph.)    See  vol.  8. 
Ramsey,  A. 

Cheap  transportation,  1874.    See  vol,  10. 

Postal  telegraph,  1872.    (Autograph.)    See  vol.  8. 
Rankin,  J.  E. 

The  Bible  the  security  of  American  Institutions,  1876.    See  vol.  15. 


1  BpeecneB— uomin«ea, 
Banney,  A.  A. 

Blsbee  T8,  FInley,  1882.    See  vol.  4. 

Mackey  v8.  O'Contter,  1882.    See  vol.  4. 
Bansler,  A.  J. 

CItH  rights,  1874.    See  vol.  10. 
Reed,  T.  B. 

Sliver  and  economy,  1892.    See  vol.  24. 

Tariff,  ISSS.    £ree  vol.  20. 

War  clalmB,  1878.    Sev  vol.  4. 

WHeob  bin,  1894.    Set  vol.  26. 
Bice,  D.  H. 

Free  trade  tariffs  and  protective  tariffs,  1892.    See  vol.  2t!. 
Bobbins.  W.  M. 

Civil  rights,  1874.    See  vol.  14. 
Robeson.  O.  M. 

Free  government,  1882.    See  vol.  4. 

Lynch  vs.  Chalmers,  1882.    See  vol.  17. 
RooBev^t,  R.  B. 

Frauds,  1872.    (Autographs.)    See  vol.  8. 
Rnsk,  1.  M. 

Tariff  In  relation  to  agriculture,  1876,    See  vol.  15. 
Rassell,  W.  A. 

Tariff,  1882.    See  vol.  17. 
Sampson,  E.  8. 

Beaumptlon,  1877.    See  vol.  4. 
Sanlsbury,  B. 

Bank  circulation,  1874.    See  vol.  10. 

Civil  rights,  1874.    See  vol.  12. 

Political  disabilities,  1872.    See  vol.  8. 
Sayere,  J.  D. 

Public  expenditures,  1892.    See  vol.  25. 
Sayler,  H.  B. 

Manufacture  of  patented  articles,  1874.    See  vol.  14. 
Scanlan,  U. 

Republicanism  vs.  democracy,  1876.    See  vol.  16. 
Scbenck,  R.  C. 

Public  credit,  1869.    See  vol.  9. 

Tariff,  1870.    See  vol.  7. 
SctmrZi.  C. 

Amnesty,  1872.    See  vol.  8. 

Annexation  of  San  Domingo,  1871.    See  vol.  33. 

Arms  to  French  agents,  1872.    (Autographa.)    See  vol.  8. 

Caldwell  election,  1873.    See  vol.  10. 

Civil  service  reform,  1871.    Sec  vol.  33. 

Currency,  1874.    See  vol.  10. 

Liberty,  1864.    See  vol.  5. 

Political  attitude  of  Judge  Douglas,  1860.    See  vol.  3. 

Political  disabilities.  1870.    See  vol.  33. 

Specie,  1874.    See  vol.  11. 

Usurpation  of  war  powers,  1871.    See  vol.  33. 
Scofield,  G.  W. 

Slavery  amendment,  1865.    See  vol.  4. 
Scott.  J. 

Eu  Klux,  1872.    See  voL  8. 
Scott.  W.  L. 

Taxation,  1888.    (Cartoone.)    See  vol.  20. 
Seward,  TV.  H. 

Fall  of  Atlanta,  1864.    (Autograph.)    See  vol.  5. 

Freedom  In  Kansaa.  1858.    See  vol.  3. 

The  Irrepressible  conflict,  1868.    (Portrait.)    See  vol.  3. 

Whale  fishery.  1852.    See  vol.  3. 
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MichigBiL— Continued, 
Political  c&TtoonB— Continued, 
Shanks,  J.  P.  C. 

Indian  affairs,  1872.    (Autograph.)    See  vol.  8. 
Shellabarger,  S. 

Fourteenth  amendment,   1871.    See  vol.  6. 
Sherman,  J.  T. 

Election  outrages,  1884.    See  vol.  19. 

Is  a  change  necessary,  1880.    See  vol.  16. 

Kansas  outrages,  1856.    See  vol.  1. 

Reply  to  President's  message,  1888.    See  vol.  20. 

Specie,  1874.    See  vol.  11. 
Sherwood,  I.  R. 

Currency,  1874.    See  vol.  13. 
Smith,  G. 

Republican  party,  1872.    See  vol.  8. 
Smithers,  N.  B. 

Confiscation,  1864.    See  vol.  4. 
Southard,  M.  I. 

Civil  rights,  1874.    See  vol.  11. 
Spaulding,  R.  P. 

The  union,  1866.    See  vol.  8. 
Springer,  W.  M. 

.  Free  wool,  1888.    (Cartoon.)    See  vol.  20. 
Stanard,  E.  O. 

Commerce,  1874.    (Autograph.)    See  vol.  14. 
Stanton,  E.  C. 

Suffrage,  1872.    See  vol.  8. 
Starkweather,   H.   H. 

Republican  success,  1874.    See  vol.  10. 
Stebbins,  G.  B. 

Farm  mortgages,   1888.    See  vol.  21. 
Stebbins,  H.  G. 

Finance,  1864.    See  vol.  4. 

War  expenses,  1864.    See  vol.  5. 
Stephens,  A.  H. 

Against  the  rebellion,  1861.    See  Almanac,  vol.  15. 
Stevens  A. 

Civil  rights,  1874.    See  vol.  14. 

Salary  Increase,  1873.    (Autograph.)    See  vol.  14. 
Stevens,  Thaddeus. 

Conscription  bill,  1863.    See  vol.  4. 
Stevenson,  J.  E. 

Hunt  vs.  Sheldon,  1870.    See  vol.  7. 


Ku  Klux,  1872.    See  vol.  9. 
Stockton,  J.  P. 

Civil  rights,  1874.    See  vol.  12. 

Storm,  J.  B. 

Currency,  1874.    (Autograph  letter.)    See  vol.  10. 
Stout,  B.  G. 

Free  coinage  of  silver,  1892.    See  vol.  25. 
Stowell,  W.  H.  H. 

Public  documents,  1874.     Sec  vol.  10. 
Sumner,  C. 

Annexation  of  San  Domingo,  1870.    See  vol.  33. 

Equality  before  the  law,  1872.    See  vol.  27. 

President's  foreign  policy,  1872.    See  vol.  27. 

Reform  and  purity  in  goveioiment,  1872.    (Autograph.)    See  vol.  27. 

Republicanism  vs.  Grantism,  1872.    See  vol.  8. 

Slavery,  1854.    See  vol.  3. 

Violations  of  international  law  and  usurpation  of  war  power,  1871.   See 
vol,  33. 
Thompson,  W.  G. 

Lowe  vs.  Wheeler,  1882.    See  vol.  11. 


M\cb\ga,D.—Oontinued. 

Political  Bpeeehee— Continued. 
Tburman.  A.  Q. 

Appropriation  bill,  1879.    See  vol.  16. 
Tipton,  T.  W. 

Lontsiajia,  1874.    See  vol.  13. 

Sale  of  arms  to  French  aftents,  1872.    See  vol.  8. 

Usurpations  of  war  power,  1872.    See  to].  S. 
TowDsend,  W. 

Cutreney,  1874.    fi'ec  voL  13, 

Finance,  1874.    (Autograph  letter.)    See  voia,  4  and  11. 
Trumbull,  L, 

AfToirs  Id  Kaasaa,  1856.    See  vol.  3. 

Freeman's  bureau,  1866.    See  vol.  S. 

Bepublicaoism  not  partlBanship.  1872.    See  toIs.  8  aDd  27. 
Upde^ratf,  J.  T. 

Tariff,  1882.    Bee  vol.  17. 
Vance,  R.  B. 

ClTll  rights,  1874.    See  vol.  14. 
Van  Horn,  R.  T, 

Agrleultnre,  1882,    See  vol.  4, 
Vest,  G,  G. 

Civil  service  reform,  1880.    See  vol.  la 
Tickers,  O, 

Political  disabilities,  1872.    See  vol.  8. 
Vorhees,  D.  W. 

McKlnle?  bin,  1890.    See  vol.  26. 

Party  plunder,  1872.    (Autograpb.)    See  vol.  8. 

Rights  of  American  citizens  abroad,  1882,    See  vol.  18. 
Wade,  B.  F. 

Invasion  of  Hari>er's  Ferry,  IKW.    See  vol.  'A. 

Seceded  states,  18«6,    See  vol.  B, 
Waldron,  H. 

Modern  democracy,  1860,    See  vol,  3, 
Ward.  W. 

Banks,  1882.    See  vol.  4. 
Warner,  J.  D. 

UcKlnley  wages,  1892.    See  vol.  SS. 
Webster,  D. 

Reply  to  Calhoun,  1838.    See  vol.  1. 

Reply  to  Hayne,  1830.    See  vols.  1  and  2. 
West,  J.  E. 

Louisiana,  1874.    See  vol.  4. 
White,  F.  B. 

Duty  on  tin-plate,  1862,    See  vol.  25. 
Whiting,  J,  a. 

Free  coinage  of  silver,  1862,    See  vol.  25. 
Williams,  C.  a. 

Pensions,  187a    See  vol.  4. 
Williams,  T. 

Reconstruction,  1866.    See  vol.  5. 
Wilson.  H. 

Stand  by  republican  colors,  1872.    See  vol.  27. 

The  republican  party,  1872,    See  vol.  27. 
Wlndom,  W. 

The  esoduB,  1880.     See  vol.  18. 

Transportation,  1874.    (Autograph.)    See  voL  13. 
Wood.  F. 

Naturalization,  1874.    See  vol.  13. 

Public  expenditures,  1874.    See  vol.  14. 

Tariff,  1874.    See  vol.  14. 
Porter,  B.,  rhetorical  reader.  New  York,  1835. 

Presidents  of  the  United  States;  portraits  of.    See  Grant  scrap  book,  p.  ^ 
Presidential  candidates  for  1860.    Portraits  and  biographical  sketches  of,  also  vari- 
ous platforms.  New  York,  1860.    See  almanacs,  vol.  15. 
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Presidential  convention  at  Utica,  1848.    See  pam.  vol.  3. 
Presidential  elections,  1789-1888.    See  pam.  yoL  19. 

Privations  and  sulTerings  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  rebel  authorities,  ill,  Bos- 
ton, n.  d.    See  almanacs,  vol.  15. 
Protection. 

American  protective  tariff  league  publications,  New  York,  1890.     Bound  in 

pam.  vols.  22,  30,  81. 
"The  Defender." 

Agricultural  depression  and  its  causes.    No.  27. 
Aldrich,  N.  W. 

Tin-plate.    No,  25. 

American  tariffs  from  Plymouth  Rocis  to  McKinley.    No.  52. 
Ammidon,  E.  H. 

Protection.    No.  20. 

Wool  growing  and  wool  manufacturing.    No.  22. 
Blaine,  J.  G. 

Reply  to  Gladstone.   No.  92. 

Cferman.    No.  $4- 
Boutwell,  O.  S. 

Protection  as  a  puT>lic  policy.    No.  11. 
Calhoun  and  protection.    No.  59. 
Casey,  L.  R.,  and  Rice,  D.  H. 

Why  am  I  a  protectionist?    No.  \9. 
Cheapness  and  low  price.    No.  40. 
Cleveland,  G. 

On  cheapness.    No.  42. 
Cullom,  S.  M. 

Protection  and  the  farmer.    No.  26. 
Dibell,  H.  B. 

What  are  raw  materials?    No.  4* 
Diversified  home  productions.    No.  |i. 
Dodge,  J.  R. 

Standard  of  living  in  the  United  States.    No.  57. 
DoUiver,  J.  P.,  and  Frye,  W.  P. 

Why  am  I  a  protectionist?    No.  ^7. 
Dolph,  J.  N. 

Protection  and  the  Pacific  coast.    No.  ^. 
Dudley,  T.  H. 

Farmers  and  the  tariff.    No.  10. 

Free  trade  England  and  protected  United  States.    No.  55. 
English  and  American  wages  and  pauperism.    No.  58. 
Edwards,  C.  L. 

Protective  tariff;  its  advantages  for  the  south.    No.  7. 
Ensley,  E. 

Southerner's  national  view  of  protection.    No.  28. 
Ex-confederate.    Tariff  legislation  from  early  days  of  the  government.   No,  29. 
Export  discounts.    No.  55. 
Free  trade  and  valorem s.    No.  25. 
Free  trade  slavery  in  England.    No.  58. 
Uarriman,  D.  G. 

Protection  vs.  free  trade,  1783-1888.    No.  9. 
Hartshorn,  E.  A. 

Wages,  living  and  tariff.    No.  1. 
Hening,  C.  D. 

Advantages  of  a  protective  tariff.    Nq.  2. 
Hughes,  W.  H.  T. 

Shipping  question. 
Jones,  B.  F.,  and  Cullom,  S.  M. 

Why  am  I  a  protectionist?    No.  |8. 
Lawrence,  W. 

American  wool  interests.    No.  8. 
Marliets  of  the  world.    No.  12. 
Miller,  B.  P. 

Fallacies  of  free  trade.  No.  5. 


McKlnley,  W. 

New  tariff  bill.    Xo.  SI. 
Nluimo,  3.  Jr. 

New  York  fanner  and  the  tariff  question.    -Vo.  SH. 
Perkins,  B.  W.,  and  Morrill,  J.  8. 

Why  am  I  a  protectionist?    No.  50. 
Porter,  R.  P. 

Progress  oC  one  hundred  years.    Ni).  16. 

Beply  to  president's  free  trade  uessiise.    -V'l.  12. 
Protection  applied  to  American  shipping.    'So.  S-i. 
Protection  and  the  piano  Industry.    A'o.  j5. 

Oerman.    Ho.  ^G. 
Some  TlewB  on  the  tariff  qnestlon  by  an  old  busluess  man,    No.  6. 
Southern  farming  Industries.    No.  Si. 
Tariff  and  campaign  rhymes.    No.  60. 
Tariff  not  a  tai.    No.  18. 
The  truth  about  prices.    No.  St. 
The  vital  question.    No.  H. 

German.    No.  15. 
Thurber,  H.  K. 

Protection  for  American  shipping.    So.  17. 
Tobacco  growing.    No.  55. 
Todd,  C.  D. 

Home  protection.    No.  3. 
Wage  eament  under  protection  and  free  trade.    No.  36. 
What  is  a  tariff.     No.  il. 

Why  Irishmen  should  tie  protectionists.     No  19. 
Wool,  binding-twine,  and  cotton  on  the  free  list.    No.  Si. 
Worblngman'a  letter  to  Cleveland.  No.  59. 
Workingnien  and  the  tariff.    No.  13. 
Home  market  club  publications,  Boston,  1892.    See  pain.  vol.  28. 

Aldrich,  N.  W. 

The  trap  for  New  England. 

Baber,  G. 

Condensed  history  of  American  tariff  acts. 

Draper,  W.  F. 

Manufacturers  and  the  tariff. 
Labor  abroad. 

McKinley,  W. 

Difference  between  tariffs,  and  in  their  effect  upon  the  country. 

Rice,  D.  H. 

Free  trade  tariffs  and  protective  tariffs. 

Start.  E.  A.    <Com.) 

Early  American  statesmen  on  the  tariff. 
Industrial  league  publicadons.  Philadelphia,  1888.    Sec  pam.  vol.  20. 
Coat  of  living  under  protection.    No.  9." 
Voter's  library.    Philadelphia,  1892.    See  pam.  vol.  24. 
Atkinson,  G.  W. 

A.  B,  C.  of  the  tariff.     No,  2. 
Farm  implements  abroad.    No.  3. 
Farm  mortgages  not  an  evidence  of  distress.    No.  i. 
Free  traders  unveiled.     No.  6. 

How  protection  Increases  the  nation's  wealth.     No.  1. 
Michael,  W.  H. 

Better  dead  than  homeless.    No.  7. 
Squire.  W.  P. 

A  farmer's  appeal  to  farmers.     No.  5. 
Rank  and  file,  Washington,  n.  d.    See  pam.  vol.  5. 
Rebellion. 

Iieaf  from  history,  1864.    See  pam.  vol.  9. 
Holcombe.  J.  P. 

Letter  showing  plots  of  rebel  emissaries  and  northern  democrats  in  Canada. 
Thompson.  J. 

Report  disclosing  plans  for  revolt  and  release  of  rebel  prisoners. 
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Rebellion— Con  Wnttcd. 

Military  and  naval  situation,  1864. 

Washin^on,  1864.    See  pam.  vol.  5. 
Rebel  war  claims. 

Bill  alowing  payment  of,  1880.    See  pam.  vol.  16. 

Poster.    See  pam.  vol.  15. 
War  of  the  rebellion;  cost  of.    See  pam.  vol.  26. 
Wisner,  Col, 

Personal  recollection  of  the  rebellion.    See  Michigan  voL,  p.  33. 
Republican  party. 

Campaign  text  book,  n.  p.,  1878.    See  pam.  vol.  29. 

Campaign  text  book,  Washington,  1880.    See  pam.  vol.  16. 

Campaign  text  book,  Washington,  1882.    See  pam.  vol.  17. 

Campaign  text  book,  New  York,  1884.    See  pam.  vol.  19. 

Grand  old  party,  n.  p.,  1890.    See  pam.  vol.  21. 

Republican  and  democratic  administrations  contrasted,  n.  p.,  n.  d.    Sec  pam. 

vol.  15. 
Republican  party;  record  of.    See  pam.  vol.  9. 

Republican  party  the  promoter  of  the  Immigrant.    See  pam.  vols.  9  and  27. 
Republican  party  the  workingman's  friend. 

German.    See  pam.  vol.  9. 
Republican  platform,  1888.    See  pam.  voL  20. 
Republican  platforms,  1856-1880.    See  pam.  vol.  16. 
Reynolds,  D.  A. 

Political  intrigue,  Lansing,  1892.    See  Financial  rascality. 
Rural  repository,  ill.,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  1840-41.    (Contains  copy  of  Michigan  essay, 

Detroit,  Aug.  31,  1809;  also  Cincinnati  Herald  and  Presbyter,  Aug.  17,  1881. 
Scanlan,  J.  T. 

Why  Ireland  is  poor,  Chicago,  1880.    See  pam.  vol.  20. 
Scott,    Oen.   W. 

Life  of,  ill.,  n.  p.,  n.  d.    See  pam.  vol.  1. 

Secret  of  success  in  Wall  street,  ill.,  New  York.  1875.    Pam. 

Senators  and  representatives,  first  colored,  portraits  of.    See  pam,   voL  14. 
Smith,   G. 

Letters  of,  on  Sunday  political  preaching.    See  pam.  vol.  3. 
Songs. 

Hayes  and  Wheeler  song  book,  n.  p.,  1876.    See  pam.  vol.  15. 

Jubilee  songs  and  plantation  melodies,  Chicago,  1884.    Pam. 
Kneeland,  R.  A. 

Original  campaign  songs,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  1892.    See  pam.  vol.  25. 

Laylock's  Lancashire  songs,  England,  n.  d.    Pam. 

Marching  to  the  W^hite  House.    See  pam.  vol.  24. 

Protection  campaign  songs,  n.  p.,  1892.    See  pam.  vol.  26. 

Songs  of  the  people  In  the  log  cabin  days  of  old  Tippecanoe,  Mt.  Vemoru 
O.,  1888.    Pam. 

Songs  of  the  war,  Pt.  1,  Albany,  1863.    Pam. 

Song  wave.  New  York,  1882.    Pam. 

True  blue  republican  campaign  songs,  Chicago,  1892.    See  pam.  vol.  26. 
.Spectator. 

8  vols.,  London,  1794. 
St.  Pierre,  B.  de. 

Paul  and  Virginia,  ill.,  Toledo,  1854.    (Trans,) 
Suffrage.    See  pam.  vol.  28. 
Anthony,  S.  B. 

Suffrage.    See  pam.  vol.  8. 

Trial  of.    See  Selden,  H.  R. 
Blackwell,  H.  B. 

Woman  suffrage  a  political  reform,  Boston,  n.  d. 
Cosmo-political  party,  platform  of,  New  York,  1871. 
Curtis,  G.  W. 

Fair  play  for  women,  New  York,  1870. 
Davis,  P.  W. 

History  of  woman's  rigths  movement.  New  York,  1871.    (With  appendix 
containing  memorial  of  V.  C.  WoodhuU.) 


liongley,  Mrit.  M.  v. 

Impartial  sufTrage,  Columbus,  1873. 
Michigan. 

Anaual  meetlog  of  sulfrafce  atisoclRtion,  I.aasinf;,  1874. 

Constitution  oil  womnn  ButTrage  HH«oclat1on. 

LeKlslatlve  action  relating  to  unWersal  suffrage,  1874. 
National  association. 

Address  of,  to  the  national  republican  eonventlon,  1870. 
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